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Rie PORT. 


To the Right Honourable F. Stanley, M.P., Secretary of State for War, and 
Lord Eustace Cecil, M.P., Surveyor-General of Ordnance, &e. 


THE undersigned, having been appointed by you to inquire ‘ Whether the rate of 
* wages given to women employed in the Royal Army Clothing Factory are fair in 
* comparison with those paid by the trade, and whether the complaints made by 
“ certain of the operatives as to harsh treatment on discharge have any foundation 
* in fact,”’ in annexing the evidence taken, present the following Report. 

We have had placed before us the memorial sent to the Secretary of State for War 
by Mr. Hodgson Pratt on behalf of 700 of the women employed in the factory, in 
which it is alleged that by the new regulations their earnings would be so greatly 


reduced as to leave them destitute of some of the necessaries of life; that, after being 


discharged from employment for a week, they had been re-admitted only on condition 
of signing an agreement, the true purport of which they did not understand; that 
many of them had been discharged and thrown on the world after many years of em- 
ployment at the factory; that experienced and inexperienced workers, new comers 
and old hands, had been put on the same footing; that the privilege of taking werk 
home had been abolished, causing a heavy loss in the amount of their earnings; and 
that they felt the hardships of these changes the more because the salaries of certain 
officers had been simultaneously increased. We have also received, during our inquiry, 
eight memorials (signed by 554 persons) from the women employed in the various 
divisions of the factory, complaining of the insufficient pay, and of not being allowed 
to take work home; 41 applications from the same classes of women, and eight 
applications from in-door men, wishing to be examined; two memorials from former 
in-door and out-door men (one signed by 24 persons and the other by 39 army pen- 
sioners) complaining of being discharged from the factory without sufficient cause, 
and 45 letters of complaint to the same effect. 

_ Being anxious to give the most careful consideration to these complaints, and of 
affording to the operatives every opportunity of stating their grievances, we attended 
at the factory on 12 separate days, and examined 83 witnesses. Of these, 41 were 
female operatives, 26 in-door and out-door men, 3 clothing contractors, 9 employés on 
_ the staff of the establishment, 2 former employés, and 2 army master tailors. 

Since the retirement of the late superintendent in October last, an entire re-organi- 
sation of the factory appears to have taken place. In February of this year a new 
manager of practical experience (Mr. Sage) was appointed to act under the Director 
of Clothing ; a careful supervision of all the arrangements was at the same time made, 
and it was ascertained (as stated by Mr. Ramsay, the Director) that the wages for time 
and piece workers was so much in excess of the trade prices, that the clothing made in 
the factory during the past year had cost no less than 8,000/. more than if made by the 
trade; that men were employed at higher rates of wages doing work which could be done 
by women and girls; that a greater number of men were employed on unskilled labour 
than necessary, and that the rates of pay for unskilled labour in the factory were higher 
than those paid for the same class of labour in the inspection and store departments. 
Accordingly 24 men (time-workers) were at once discharged, and it was decided to 
effect a reduction in the piece-work rates, to extend the hours of labour in the factory, 
to withdraw the permission granted to in-door workers to take work home, and, on 
account of its danger, to discontinue the manufacture of cork helmets. These and 
other changes were subsequently carried out, when the factory was closed for stock- 
taking on the 26th of March last, a fortnight’s previous notice having been given that 
all persons then employed would be discharged, and that the factory would be 
re-opened on the 3rd of April under new conditions to be duly notified, and appli- 
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Ee aeons for re-employment to be made personally between the dates of closing and 


_ to any alterations that might be made in them from time to. time. 
Upon the re-opening of the factory on the 8rd of April, the whole of the in-door 
hands, with the exception of three, having been re-engaged, the following changes, 
affecting the position of the operatives, were made :-— : 
1. A reduction in many of the piece-work rates ; 
2. The withdrawal of the permission to take work home ; 
3. The alteration and extension of the hours of labour in the factory ; |: 
A. The substitution of female labour in the place of 23 men formerly employed as 
trimmers ; : : 
5. The discontinuance of the manufacture of cork helmets, and the consequent 
discharge of 17 women and 6 men; and. ~ | 
6. The reduction of the staff of out-door workers from 500 to 300. 
To these changes, and the consequent reduction in the earnings of the in-dvor piece- 


workers, and the discharge of many in-door and out-door workers,—-some of whom were 


army pensioners, and had been for many years in the employ of the Government,—are 
chiefly due the complaints. which have led to this inquiry, and about which we haye 
been requested to state our opinion. st’ 


phere 


1. As regards the reduction in the piece-work rates :-—~— 
We have fully considered this in its relation to the position of the operatives, and 
while we readily admit that the reduction has not been accomplished without some 
hardship, there is sufficient evidence to show that, prior to the reduction, the price of 
manufacture in the factory was much in excess of the trade prices, and the cost of 
labour much above the market rate. It was stated by Mr. Ramsay, that during the 
present year he had contracted for 30,000 kersey frocks at a price which, after 
deducting the value of the materials, left 1s. 64d. per frock to cover all the expenses 
of labour, cutting, and establishment charges, while the factory price for labour alone 
was 1s. 9d. per frock ; also that he had contracts for 20,000 pairs of tweed trousers at 
a price which, after allowing for materials, left a balance of 8d. per pair to cover the 
cost of labour, &c., while the factory price for labour alone is 1s., of which 10d. goes to 

the sewer and 2d. to the machinist. wigs 
We had some difficulty in obtaining direct information respecting the trade prices 
paid for labour, but ultimately succeeded in securing the evidence of several experienced 
contractors for army clothing (Messrs. Hugh Gardner, of Gardner and Co.; William 
Compton, of John.Compton and Sons; and Arthur Crocker, of Hebbert and Co.), all 
of whom were ‘of opinion that the factory prices were “ fair,” and generally in excess 
of those paid by the trade outside. On the other hand, the evidence of the female 
operatives, with a few exceptions, shows that the present rates, together with the with- 
_ drawal of the permission to take work home, have caused a considerable diminution in 
_ their earnings; but this appears to have been mitigated by the longer hours, and the 
_ more regular attendance now given within the factory. In the Appendix will be found 
a statement showing the average weekly earnings of the in-door women for several 

_ weeks before the reduction, when work was taken home, and for several weeks after 
. the reduction, with no work taken home. 

A glance at this statement shows the average earnings of the women for the six 
weeks ending March 19th, before the reduction and when work was taken home, to 
have been 16s. 4d. per week, for the two weeks in January when no work was taken 
home 14s. 4d. per week, and for the five weeks ending June 11th, after the reduction, 
and with no work at home, 15s. 42d. per week. It will also be seen that in the 
week ending June 11th, out of a total of 1,287 in-doot women, 87 earned 25s. and 
ipwards, 159 from 20s. to 25s., 262 from 16s. to 20s., 399 from 12s. to 16s., 179 from 
Os. to 12s., and 191 less than 10s. , 

Our attention has been given to the class of cases in which the average earnings 
were under 10s. per week, and we have endeavoured to obtain the fullest. information 
‘respecting them. While absence from work, slowness, and old age have been named 


re-opening. Before re-engagement, the im-door hands were also required to sign an — 
application for employment, which subjected them to the conditions then in force, and — 


a UOM e e e eeres 


London, at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, and elsewhere in connexion with the — a 


clothing trades, the increase of the average earnings of women employed in the 
factory on piece-work in 1873 from 12s. per week (in Colonel Hudson’s time) to over 
15s. per week at the present time, we are not prepared to recommend any alteration 
of the present piece-work rates. At the same time, we are not insensible to the low 
earnings of a certain number of the operatives, and venture to suggest that from time 
to time such cases should be inquired into, and, where possible, a more equal distribu- 
tion of remunerative work be made. 


2. The withdrawal of the permission to take work home. 
_ Some dissatisfaction appears to have been felt by the women at this regulation, but 
none of the witnesses examined by us, much as they objected to the change, desired 
again to be allowed to take work home, if the former piece-work rates were restored to 
them.. 4 
~ Much can no doubt be said against the system of taking work home,—the danger 
of spreading infection where there is disease, the risk of the work being farmed out 
to other operatives, and the tendency to make the attendance at the factory less 
regular and certain; but on the other hand, the privilege was valued by every class 
of workers, and particularly by the poorer class, as a sure means of increasing their 
otherwise small earnings. There is, however, another reason against taking work 
‘home which we cannot overlook. It was stated by Mr. Ramsay that under the new 
arrangements the quantity of clothes now made weekly in the factory is sufficient for 
the annual requirement, and that if this quantity be increased, full work cannot be 
found for the piece-workers throughout the year. 
_ On these grounds, and seeing that the change was made and notice given, after 
full consideration, in January last, we are not disposed to recommend a return to the 
old system. ss . 


3. The alteration and extension of the hours of labour in the factory. 

‘The hours are now from 8 in the morning to 6 in the evening, with one hour for 
dinner, having been previously from 8.45 to 5.45; but about 400 operatives living at 
Woolwich are allowed to commence work at 7.15 in the morning, and to leave about 
three-quarters of an hour earlier in the evening. This change in the hours appears 
to have been made “ because the women came and went,” according to Mr. Ramsay, 
* pretty well as they liked, doing but little work in the factory, and taking a con- 
* siderable quantity home.” 

Complaints were made to us against the rule by which any operative not in the 
factory before 8.30 in the morning is locked out until after the dinner hour... Taking 
into consideration the cases in which mothers of families may be engaged at home, 
or in preparing their children for school, we are of opinion that this rule might with 
advantage be relaxed, and the time extended to 9 in the morning. 

Complaint was also made by one of the female witnesses of the regulation which 
restricted a woman, ‘in the case of her pregnancy, from working in the factory during 
the two months preceding, and six months after, the birth of a child.! Though it was 
stated that out-door work is always provided for the women during their exclusion from 
the factory under this ‘rule, we consider the grievance to be a real one, and deserving 
of the early consideration of the director. Perhaps a reduction of the term of exclusion 
to one half would be a sufficient’ protection in all such cases. 


A, 5, and 6. The. substitution of female labour in the place of 23 in-door men 
formerly employed as trimmers, the discharge of 17 women and. six men, also in-door, 
through the discontinuance of the manufacture of cork helmets, and the reduction of 
the staff of out-door workers from 500 to 300. 

In these cases the complaint is that, as regards the in-door workers, they have been 
discharged without any assigned cause, at a short notice, and in many instances after 
a connexion with the factory of 10, 15, or 20 years standing; and that, as regards the 
out-door workers, they have been suddenly deprived of their passes, and are consequently 
unable to follow their usual employment. 

It is impossible not to sympathise with this complaint, and we wish to express our 
_ regret, that in carrying out the reorganisation, it should have been found necessary to 
discharge any of the in-door hands. It is satisfactory, however, to find that these 
changes were not made hurriedly, nor without consideration; and though we think 
that an earlier warning of the impending change might have been given, the director 
appears to have been most anxious to mitigate its effect upon the operatives concerned, 
and to avoid any unjust or harsh treatment. 
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of the 23 trimmers discharged, 2 have been re-employed at the factory, 11 have 


_ been given out-door work, 3 are employed elsewhere, and 1 is in an asylum, leaving 6 
- unprovided for, of whom 1 had 5 years’ service, 1 had 3, and 4 under 1 year. 


As to the cap hands discharged, owing to the discontinuance of the manufacture of 


cork helmets, we were informed that this change was rendered necessary by the 
. ‘objections raised on the part of the insurance offices to the danger of the process. 


We consider that these workers and the discharged trimmers have, on the ground 


~ of their past services, a claim for in-door or out-door work, if opportunity should 


offer. ; 
With respect to the reduction of the out-door hands, it appears that their number is 


constantly fluctuating, as their employment depends entirely on the quantity of work 
to be done. During the last two years the calling out of the Reserves, and the Afghan 


and Cape wars, caused a considerable addition to the usual quantity of clothing 


required, and the consequent employment of a greater number of out-door hands. 


At the present time less clothing being needed, work can only be found for about 300 


such hands. Mr. Ramsay informed us that the recent discharge of such a large 
number of these out-door hands had been a painful necessity, and had no doubt caused 
considerable distress, but so far from any harsh treatment, he had endeavoured to 
mitigate this distress by delaying the change until spring, when other employment 
would be plentiful. He moreover stated, and this was confirmed by the contractors’ 
evidence, that the out-door hands are employed generally on the clear understanding 
that they are liable at any moment to have their passes withdrawn, in the event of no 
work being required. 

Under these circumstances we can only recommend that in the distribution of out- — 
door work, passes shall first be issued to those who, either from length of service, 
connexion with the army, or other qualifications, seem most entitled to them. 

The remaining complaint of the operatives, viz., “ That after being discharged from 
“ employment for a week they were readmitted only on condition of signing an 
“ agreement, the true purport of which they did not understand,” has been fully 


- considered by us, and we are of opinion that, notwithstanding the notice which was 
‘duly given, much of the excitement and dissatisfaction caused by the stoppage of the 


factory might have been avoided, if by some less formal method of procedure than 
that of discharge and re-engagement, the operatives could have learnt the terms and 
conditions of their future employment. Confidence, which in all such eases is the 
source of a good understanding between the employer and employed, appears here to 
have been absent, and in its place the operatives were required to sign an application 
for employment, the terms and conditions of which, without full explanation, it was 
difficult for them to understand. . 

~ We cannot conclude without stating that the allegation in the memorial, as to the | 
salaries of certain officers of the establishment having been increased simultaneously 


with the reductions, is not borne out by the evidence given to us. For while it 


appears that the wages of 11 men were increased altogether by about 7s. per day, the 
actual reduction in the expenses of the superintending management amounted to no 


less than 50 per cent. 


We have thus endeavoured to analyse as fairly as possible all the tangible grievances 
which have been brought to our notice, and have made the recommendations 


respecting them, which we now submit for your consideration. 


d0th July 1879. °°? JOHN T. HIBBERT. 
| BENJ. B. GREENE, 
S. W. SILVER. 
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% Tuesday, 20th May 1879. 


Clothing - © - 


Mr. Joun Epwarp Sacr, Manager of the Army 


Clothing Factory - 


Wednesday, 21st May 1879. 


Mr. Joun Epwarp SaGE, Manager of the Army 


Clothing Factory - : 


_ THomas QuiINLAN, Esq., Storekeeper, Royal Army 


Clothing Depot - 
‘Mrs. MarGarer 
a Army Clothing Factory - Z 


Thursday, 22nd May 1879. 


; Many VIPOND, Female Operative 


SARAH BROCK, » 

5 ANNIE THOMAS, 5 
Maria Buteer, 55 

_ ~~ Priscitua RopHOUSE, eS 
ee ae Mary Corrie, a 
re : CAROLINE Brock, is 
ie Sarau MorGan, i 
CAROLINE GARDNER, - 

SaRAH SHILLINGS, _ 
ELIZABETH JAGGER, BS 

- Mary ANN PEMBERTON, of 

JANE DurRNspDAY, . 

AMELIA RICHARDS, a 

Hannan Barnes, ss 


Friday, 23rd May 1879. 


ELuEn Bariow, Female Operative 


EmMaA JENKINS, Ss 
AMELIA LINDSAY, os 
Emma GREENFIELD, a 
Kate STewart, 5 
Emma Kirxsy, = 
AGNES BLUNDEN, _ fy 
Mary Rocers, wy 
- Marcaret McME ty, a 


AuicE Birp, 
AMELIA Burcess, 
NELLIE WILSON, 


Tuesday 27th May 1879. 


_ Mary Ann Brown, Female Operative - 
- Mary Kerr, 33 
Saran WILEIAMS - 


_ Freperick H. Hussey, 
Grorce Hurpman, 
JamEs Furngss, 
ANIEL PENDLE, 
HOMAS EALANpD, late Male Indoor Worker 
STEPHEN RANDALL, 
JoHN GRAcE, 

pWIN Haymes 
ICHARD ScurRopvEr, 


29 39 
a ” 


” 2” 


” ” 
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LB) 
Gattoway, » Indoor 
REW O'Kerrn, - Outdoor 
5 Indoor 


Groner D. Ramsay, Beds Director of Army 


BLANDFORD, “Matron, Royal 


_ Tomas Rocer Jongs, Male Indoor Worker 


late Male Outdoor Worker 


39 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 


Wiiu1AM Martin, late Male Gatloor Worker - 
Martin Cook, © 5 Indoor % = 
Henry STOKES, | ‘ Outdoor _,, é 
Ricuarp MAGRATH, = Lass Fe f 
GeorcE Burns, 55 i - 
Joun RipDELL, Indoor a - 
Grorce WILLIAMS, Male "Indoor Worker — Pass 
Tsaac Drew, Seater, a 5 
JOSEPH WALSTON, Ri caa, og 53 5 
Parrick KE.ty, ~ oA i ae x 


Cuarues MELLIsH, 
SamuEsL Haaear, 
Ann Dew, 

Sarau BroucuTon, 


\ 


2” »” » y 
33 en 


Female Operative ‘ - 


” ” 


Tuesday, 10th June 1879. 


Mary Herrine, Female Operative - - 
ELLEN Hatt, peal Lan 5 e 
CEcILIA-GREGG, s a = = 
Saran CappEr, - 3% Tred - 
Ev1zaBeTH Mapuim, Be a 2 
Fanny LANGLEY, M = 2 


AuicE BayLis, 

Mary ANNE TUCKER, 

ELLEN Ryan, ar - - 

Sarau Brock, - - 

WiILuIAmM Goss, Male Outdoor Worker 

Rosert Birren, » 

Henry Cooper, |,, Indoor 

Mr, Joun McCanus, Superintending Military 
Staff Clerk - 

Mr. Witit1am McCoy, Superintending Military, 
Staff Clerk - 

THOMAS QUINLAN, Esq., Blorckecner - - 
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Thursday, 12th June 1879, 


H. H. Garpiner, Esq., Army Clothing Coneacnes 
ARTHUR Crocker, Esq., __,, 
W. I. Compton, Esq., ep 


3 


»” 


Friday, 13th June 1879. 
THomas QuINntAN, Esq., Storekeeper - > 


, 


_ Monday, 16th June 1879. 
Mr. J. E. Saas, Manager - - ae = 


Friday, 20th June 1879. 


James LANGRISH, Viewer - - ~ = 
Perer CARGILL, 
GrorceE D. Ramsay .Esq., Director of aso Clothing 


Thursday, 26th Tete 1879. 
Mr. Cuares Joun Toy, Local Auditor of Accounts 


'Mr.THomas Warp, Quarter-master, Royal Artillery 


Mr. THomaAs Lover, late Foreman Viewer - 
SerGeANT WILLIAM Hepsurn, Regimental Master 


Tailor j=, - - athe 
Mr. Sacg, } Waren - & e 
Serceant Richsrp Farre.u, ‘Artillery Master 

Talore p= os - - - - 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


TAKEN BEFORE 


A COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY INTO THE WAGES OF 
OPERATIVES, &c, 


(APPOINTED BY THE WAR OFFICE 


TO INQUIRE 


Whether the rates of wages given to Women employed in the Royal Army 
Clothing Factory are fair in comparison with those paid by the Trade; and 


whether the complaints made by 


certain of the operatives as to harsh 


treatment on discharge have any foundation in fact). 


AT THE ROYAL ARMY CLOTHING FACTORY, PIMLICO, 


Tuesday, 20th May 1879. 


PRESENT : 
JOHN T. HIBBERT, Esea., M.P., In THE CHa. 


Bensamin Buck Greene, Esq. 


| STEPHEN WILLIAM Sitver, Esq. 


Grorce D. Ramsay, Esq., examined. 


1, (Chairman.) I have received the following me- 
morial from the Secretary of State for War, which I 
will now read to you :—“ The memorial of the under- 
“ sioned women employed in the Army Clothing 
“ Stores, at Pimlico, humbly showeth,—That by cer- 
tain regulations now introduced with respect to the 
terms and conditions under which women are em- 
ployed in the Army Clothing Stores, great suffering 
“ and loss will be inflicted on your memorialists ; that 
“ your memorialists are to a large extent wives, 
widows, or daughters of British soldiers, and there- 
fore deserve every consideration at the hands of 
_“ Her Majesty’s Government; that your memo- 
rialists,, many of whom have worked for years 
“in the establishment at Pimlico, find that their 
earnings will be so greatly reduced by the 
new regulations as to leave them destitute of 
some of the necessaries of life ; that after being dis- 
charged from employment for a week, they have 
been readmitted to the establishment, only on the 
condition of signing an agreement, the true purport 
* of which they did not understand, and which compels 
their adhesion to unspecified conditions ; that many 
of the undersigned, while fully capable of doing good 
work, have been discharged and are thrown on the 
world after many years of employment in the esta- 
blishment; that under the newregulations, experienced 

© and inexperienced workers, new comers, and old 

** hands have been put on the same footing; that the 

“ privileze of being allowed to take work home has 

“ been abolished, whereby many of your memorialists 

“ have suffered a very heavy loss in the amount of 

their earnings, and that they find it quite impossible 
_ © to maintain themselves and their families upon what 

“ they can earn during the hours of work at the esta- 


be 


“ pblishment ; that your memorialists feel the hardship 
of these changes all the more because they are in- 
formed that the salaries of certain officers of the 
establishment have simultaneously been increased ; 
that for the above reasons your memorialists humbly 
but earnestly pray that you will cause a full inguiry 
to be made into the justice of the representations 
they have now made to you, feeling;confident that 
Her Majesty’s Government will not inflict utter 
misery upon a large body of hard-working women. 
Signed on behalf of a meeting of upwards of 700 
women, and at their unanimous request, by Hodgson 
Pratt (late a member of the Indian Civil Service), 
Chairman.” This is dated April 16th, 1879. Will 
you state your exact position in relation to the Army 
Clothing Stores ?—I am director of army clothing. 


66 


2. How long have you held that position ?—Seven- 
teen years; but before that I was assistant director 
of stores in charge of the clothing of the army. My 
connexion with the clothing department of the army 
has extended over 24 years. When the army clothing 
department was first established the director of cloth- 
ing was located in Pall Mail in the War Office; and 
amongst the administrative changes that Lord Card- 
well made, he amalgamated the whole of the business 
connected with the clothing of the army, which was 
scattered over various offices in Pall Mall, and it is now 
all concentrated here under my direction. 

3. How long ago was that ?>—That was in 1870. 

4. What is the staff under you ?—I have employed 
under me an assistant director, a storekeeper, a 
manager of the factory, and three inspectors of cloth- 
ing stores, one assistant inspector, a principal clerk, 
and about sixty clerks of different grades. 


A 2 


G. D. Ramsay : 
Esq. eg 


20 May 1879, 


_ §. What is the name of the manager ?—Mr. Sage; 
he is the only responsible officer in charge of the 
factory. 

6. Having heard the memorial which was pre- 
- gented to the Secretary for War, have you any state- 
ment to make with respect to the allegations made in 
that memorial ?—I have prepared a general statement 
which goes into the history of the establishment, of 
the factory, and deals with most of the allegations, 
which with your permission I will read. 

The first Government clothing factory was esta- 
blished at Woolwich in 1856 on my recommendation. 
This factory was on a small scale, and for the clothing 
of the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers. The 
reasons for establishing this factory were :—(1.) The 
difficulties which occurred during the Crimean war 


rapidity to clothe the additional troops raised during 
the war; (2.) The belief, after full inquiry, that the 
clothing could be better made in a Government fac- 
tory under supervision and at a cost not exceeding the 
price paid to the trade. ‘There was then no question 
of providing employment for soldiers’ wives and 


experienced hands, and cannot be made by women 
who are simply sempstresses; and in the evidence 
given by the late superintendent of the clothing fac- 
tory before the Committee on Public Purchases in 
1£738, he stated that soldiers’ wives could only be em- 
ployed provided they were good workers, and the 
preference is always given to them when qualified, 
but they are not numerous, as out of 1,441 employed 
at present in the factory only 185 are the wives and 
widows of soldiers and 170 are daughters. The 
subject of the employment of soldiers’ wives ‘and 
widows was taken up at a later period, and it was 
found that they could be employed in making shirts, 
which were then made by contract. It was accord- 
ingly determined to discontinue the contracts for shirts, 
_and to have them made at the garrison towns by 
soldiers’ wives and widows; the material, flannel 
and calico, is received at the army clothing depot 
from contractors, where. it is eut out and sent to the 
garrisons. The price paid for making is 84d. for 
flannel and calico shirts, out of which the thread has 
to be provided ; the shirts are made under the superin- 
tendence of a committee composed of officers’ wives, 
and the accounts are rendered to the director of 
clothing. The distribution of shirts and the number 
of women employed during the present year is— 


No. of sol- 
No. of sees does 
shirts or poss eeak 
- ASSOCIATIONS. vests al- | ond chile 
lotted for | gyen em- 
1979-80. | loved. 
Aldershot: 
North Camp - - 5,000 
Permanent Barracks 13,500 $| 18,500 395 
South Camp - ~ é3 
Chatham - = - - | 14,000 290 
Eastern District: ; 
Colchester = = - 9,500 138 
Warley - SES Pe 5,000 46 
Home District, Guards - - - | 143,500 514 
Treland: 
Cork - - - - 5,000 113 
Curragh - - - - | 13,300 124 
Dublin = - - - | 37,000 160 
Northern District: ° 
Burnley - - - - 800 21 
Preston ~ - ae - 1,700 25 
South-eastern District: ‘ : 
Canterbury - - - - 7,500 133 
Dover Ape - - - 4,500 228 
Shorncliffe - - - - 8,000 105 
Southern District: 
Gosport S - 10,500 
Portsmouth - 4 5,000 f | 15900 Ne 
_ Netley ~ - - =| 8,000 170 
Sn 3 Winchester : = - 4,000 70 
- Western District: 
5 Devonport - we 2 - | 20,500 22 
: ; > 0 
Pembroke Dock = - = ~ |°*33000--» > 396 
Woolwich*)-~ =. 5 = = + | 77,500 600 


in obtainivg clothing from the trade with sufficient — 


widows, because the manufacture of clothing requires. 
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It will therefore be seen that this organisation pro- — 


vides for the employment of 3,500 soldiers’ wives and 
widows, and of these no less than 1,100 are in the 
metropolitan district. Arrangements have been made 


to give an additional quantity to the Guards Society — 


so as to employ 100 more women, making the total in 
the metropolitan district 1,200. The factory at Wool- 


wich. proved such a success that in 1857 [recommended 


the formation of asmall establishment in Westminster 
for the manufacture of clothing for the Foot Guards; 
the operations were subsequently extended in 1859 to 
making clothing for a few battalions of the line, and 
in 1863 the present factory was erected in order te 
manufacture on a larger scale. The Woolwich factory 
was abolished in 1870, and the manufacture of cloth- 
ing for the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers trans- 
ferred to. Pimlico.’ It hasbeen laid down as a rule 
that the market rate should be paid for labour in the 
Government factories, and the late superintendent had 
full authority from the Secretary of State to regulate 
the wages; and so long as the cost of manufacture 
did not exceed the price paid to the trade no ques- 
tions were raised; but during the last two years the 


cost of manufacture in the clothing factory has ex- 


ceeded the price paid to the trade, and to such an 
extent that the clothing made in the factory during 


the past year has cost no less than 8,000/. more than 


that made by the trade. Looking to the circumstances 
under which the factory was established, I felt it could 
not be maintained as a public establishment so long as 


the cost of manufacture was so much in excess of — 


the trade prices; but it was a difficult if not impossible 
task to carry out a re-organisation unless there was a 
change in the management, and I represented to the 
Secretary of State and the Surveyor-General the abso- 
lute necessity to appoint a manager with practical 
experience ; and the late superintendent (Colonel 
Hudson) having reached the age when officers of 
the supply departments are placed on retirement, he 
retired on the Ist of October 1878, and advantage 
was taken of the opportunity to select a practical 
manager to act under the supervision of the director 
of clothing. The selection of a manager fully quali- 
fied was a difficult and anxious task, but Mr. Barran, 
M.P. for. Leeds, one of the largest manufacturers of 
clothing, gave the department the benefit of his advice 
and experience, and with his assistance the present 


‘manager, Mr. Sage, was selected. On going carefully 
through the arrangements after the retirenient of the 


late superintendent, it was ascertained that the wages 
for time and piece workers had been raised consider- 
ably in excess of the trade prices. Men were employed 
at higher rates of wages, doing work which eculd be 
done by women and girls; a greater number of male 
hands were employed on unskilled labour than neces- 


sary ; some were old and infirm; there were cases — 


where men had been taken on above 60 years of age, 
and in one instance a paralytic had been engaged. 


The first step was to go carefully into the time work: _ 


and less clothing being required this year necessarily 
caused some reduction. Women and girls have been sub- 
stituted for male labour wherever possible. 
of pay for unskilled labour were higher than those 
paid for the same class of labour in the inspection 
and store depariments, and steps were taken to equalise 
the rates. , In some instances the men have been re- 
engaged on reduced rates, but these reductions have, 
with few exceptions, been slight, and only amount to 
3/. per cent. on the total amount of wages. 
weekly wages of the time-workers on the retirement 
of the late superintendent were 291/. 1s. 74d.; they 
now stand at 2839/7. 13s., showing a reduction of 
51l. 8s, a week, and 2,672/, 16s. per annum, equal to 
nearly 22 per cent., out of which only 3 per cent. is 
on account of reduction in wages. It of course became 
necessary to discharge a considerable number of men, 
and between the Ist of October and the 26th of March 
22 men were reduced. On the closing a further 
reduction of 80 took place, making a total of 52 ; some, 
however, have'since been re-engaged; and as vacancies 


~ “occur others “will "be taken: on’ if’ qualified. This 
reduction has not been accomplished without some — 


The 


The rates. 


‘ 


\ 
hardship, which must.invariably; be the, case when 
reductions have to be made. It has been alleged 
that an act of unnecessary harshness has been com- 
mitted in closing the factory for a week, and.that the 
operatives were discharged without notice. On the 
appointment of the new manager, in February last, 
it was necessary to take stock, and this was required 
to be done on the 8lst of March, as the accounts 
commence on the Ist of April. The factory required 
thorough cleaning, and the machinery to be over- 
hauled, which could not be done in less than a 
week. It was accordingly decided to close the factory 
from the 26th March to the 3rd April; and it could 
hardly be expected that the public should pay the 
operatives during the period of closing, which is not 
done by any private employer of labour. The follow- 
ing notice was given on the11th of March :— 


“Notice is hereby given that the factory will be closed 
on the evening of Wednesday the 26th of March for stock- 
taking, cleaning, &c., and. all persons then employed will 
he discharged. 

“<1 will be re-opened on Thursday, 3rd April, under new 
arrangements and conditions of employment which will be 
duly notified, and such persons as desire. re-employment 
will apply personally between the dates of closing and re- 
opening. ; 

“Payment for work performed to Wednesday evening 
will be made on the Saturday following as heretofore. 

<« By order, 
** (Signed) Jno. Epwp. Sacer, 
“ Manager.” 


That notice so given on the 11th of March (a fortnight 
before the date fixed for closing), it will be observed, 
“stated that the factory would be closed for a week 
and the operatives discharged, but that application for 
re-employment shonld be made under fresh conditions, 
which were posted up; these conditions involved a 
change in the hours, a reduction in the rates, and no 
work to be takenhome. The operatives were required 
to sign a paper to show that they had made themselves 
acquainted with those conditions. The following was 
the paper which they had to sign :— 


* Application for employment in the Royal Army Clothing 
Depét. 


« Sir, 1879. 
“| wave made myself acquainted witb the conditions 
on which piece-workers are employed in the factory, and 
subject to them, and any alterations which may be made in 
them from time to time, I request you will engage me. 
“To the Manager of the Factory.” 


Much stress has been laid upon the injustice of 
requiring this document, which after all is not binding 
on either side; the object was simply that the opera- 
tives should know what the conditions were before 
they offered themselves for re-employment. The 
change in the hours was considered desirable because 
there had really.-been no fixed hours; the nominal 
attendance was from 9 to 5, but women came and went 
pretty well as they liked, doing but little work in the 
factory and taking a considerable quantity home. The 
hours now are 8 a.m. to6 p.m., with one hour for 
dinner; any woman not in before 8.30 is locked out, 
but the operatives are at liberty to come in at’7.15 a.m. 
and work close upon the full time -allowed under the 
Factory Act; between 400 and 500 women come in 
between 7.15 and 8 o’clock. A great deal has been 
said about the reductions in the piece-work rates, 
and it is alleged that the average is 20 per cent. The 
statements to be laid before you will show that the 
average [reduction is 4 per cent. upon the total amount 
of wages, while the additional hours and the more 
regular attendance have increased the earnings of the 


women working inside the factory about 11 per cent., 


being a net gain of 7 per cent. ; that is to the work- 
people employed inside. The piece-work rates I 
have here if the Committee desire to see them. The 
regulation of the piece-work rates has beén a matter of 
great difficulty, and required the most careful consider- 
ation. The ack will be :able to enter more fully 


_ into the details, and garments will be laid before you 
in the different stages of manufacture, so that you will 
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be able to submit the rates, now allowed, to any inde- 
pendent authority, . The wages earned during the week 
ending 14th May were :— 


67 women from 25s: to 30s. 


16] % 20s. to 25s. 
274 i 16s. to 20s. 
215 4s 14s. to 16s. _ 
232 a 12s. to 14s. 
145 10s. to 12s. 
195 ,, under 10s. 

1,289 


This is exclusive of learners. The fate superinten- 
dent in his evidence before the Committee on Public 
Purchases in1873 stated that in a few exceptional cases 
women earned over 1/. a week, but the average wage 
of the greater number was 12s. During the past 
week the average earnings have been lds. 24d.; the 
number of women earning over 12s. were 945, and 
of this number 228 earned over 1/. Looking. to what 
is paid for female labour in the metropolis, an average 
of 15s. 25d. is certainly in excess of what is generally 
earned in the trade, and it should be borne in mind 
that the work is continuous all the year round, and 
the women are employed in a well constructed factory, 
and have medical attendance and medicines free of 
expense. It will, I think, be found that the real 
grievance is not being allowed to take the work home, 
and that is a snbject of such importance as to require 
full explanation. (I may interpose here that I tele- 
graphed to the Commissary-General at the Royal 
Arsenal at Woolwich this morning to know the wages 
of the women employed in repairing camp equipage 
and tentage, and he tells me in a telegram just 
received that forewomen receive 15s. a week, and 
18s. a week, and that the ordinary women receive 
lls. a week.) The system of taking work home, 
which, in the first instance, was allowed to a limited 
extent, has gradually grown into an abuse. In some 
eases the clothing taken home was not made by the 
women, but farmed out to a lower class of operatives, 
and there was no security whatever that the clothes 
were not made in houses where there was disease, and 
the danger was incurred of spreading infection, not 
only throughout the clothing depot, but it might even 
extend to the army. The Commissioners of the 
“ Lancet” wrote very strongly on this subject, and 
upon a question being asked in the House of Commons, 
Lord Cranbrook stated that the matter should be 
carefully considered. It was accordingly determined 
that at the commencement of this year no clothing 
should be taken by the women to their homes, and an 
order was posted up to this effect on the 2nd of 
January last. | 


“ Notice. 


“As it is doubtful whether the quantity of clothing 
remaining to be made up by the 3lst March is sufficient 
to give continuous employment up to that date to all the 
persons now engaged, the permission for some time past 
granted to indoor-workers to take home work will cease 
from Wednesday next, the 8th instant.”’ 


The outbreak of the war in South Africa rendered it 


necessary to manufacture a considerable quantity of - 


additional clothing, and we were obliged for a time to 
revert.to the system of letting the women take cloth- 
ing home; but it is a mistake to suppose that the 
prohibition against taking work home came upon the 
operatives asa surprise when the factory was reopened, 
seeing that the order was given on the 2nd of January. 
Another reason against taking work. home is that 
under the new arrangements the quantity of clothes 
now manufactured weekly in the factory is sufficient 
for our annual requirement, and if this quantity.is 
increased there will not be. sufficient work to keep 
the factory going till the 31st of March next. Upon 
the reopening of the factory on the 8rd of April, 
the-whole of the mdoor hands: were re-engaged: with 
the exception of three... This (handing in’ a paper) 
shows the three women who were discharged; thoge 
were the only women who were discharged out of the 
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“indoor workers, that is to say, when they offered 


themselves for re-engagement they were not taken on. 


This does not include the cap hands, a considerable 
number of whom have been discharged because we 
have been compelled to discontinue the manufacture 
of helmets. ‘There is naphtha used in the preparation 
of the cork, and it is a dangerous operation; the in- 
surance offices who have insured these buildings raised 
objections, and we have been obliged to discontinue the 
manufacture of cork helmets ; 23 persons employed as 
_ cap hands have been discharged, of whom five were men. 
A considerable number of outdoor hands are employed, 
and this number is constantly fluctuating, as their 
employment depends entirely upon the quantity of 
work. It so happens that during the last two years 
the calling out the reserves, the Afghan and Cape 
wars have. caused a considerable addition to the quan- 
tities of clothing to be made, and a much greater 
number of outdoor hands have been employed than 
usual. Before the factory closed the numbers stood 
at about 500 men and women ; but owing to less 
clothing now being required we are only able to give 
employment to about 250, The discharge of the out- 
_ door hands not required should have taken place at 
the beginning of the year, but I felt that it would 
- have caused great distress to discharge them during 
the winter months, and the.work was so arranged as 
to keep them on until the spring, when there would 
be a better chance to obtain employment elsewhere. 
The recent discharge of such a large number of these 
outdoor hands has been a painful necessity, and has 
no doubt caused considerable distress, but so far from 
any harsh treatment, I have endeavoured to mitigate 
the distress by delaying the discharge of these opera- 
tives until the spring. It is very desirable on sanitary 
erounds to get all the clothing made within the fac- 
tory, but I felt that it would be a harsh measure to 
deprive all the outdoor hands, some who have been 
working for many years, of employment, and it has 
accordingly been determined to limit the number to 
‘about 300, and to let them die out and gradually 
increase the number of indoor workers, so that we 
may look forward to the period when all the clothing 
will be made inside the factory, and thus escape any 
risk of any infectious disease. In the meantime 
arrangements will be made to visit the houses of the 
Buidone workers from time to time, in order to ascer- 
tain that there is ‘no infectious disease in the houses 
where the clothing is made. This (producing a 
pamphlet) is a pamphlet which was presented to Mr. 
Cross ; it gives an account of a deputation. Then 
_ here (producing a paper) is the report of the Lancet 
Commissioners upon that subject. 

7. The Lancet Commissioners issued a report on 
contamination of uniforms provided by the army 
clothing depdt ?—Yes. JI should mention that the 
alteration in the rates was notified to the workpeople 

before they were re-engaged. 
8. (Mr. Silver.) By printed notices Zo on they 
were not printed ; we endeayoured to get them printed, 
but the Stationery Office could not do it within the 
time required. 
9. (Chairman.) When were the notices of the 
~ changes given to the workpeople ?—The slerations 

in prices were notified when the operatives offered 
~ themselves for re-eziployment. 

~46. (Mr. Greene.) They state that they knew nothing 
of it till they came to be re-engaged, and that then they 
were made to sign a paper in, total iguorance of the 
extent of the change ?—They were all posted up. 

11. Had they access to them ?—Yes, on the day they 
came for re-engagement. 

12. (Chairman.) You stated that only three women 
were not re-engaged when the works recommenced ; 
can you state the reason why those three women were 
not re-engaged ?—T wo were of intemperate habits and 
one worked very badly. 

13. What were the names of these people?—The 
“women discharged on account of intemperate habits 
were Grayham and Stanford; and the other woman 
was Lock. 


14. (Mr. Greene.) Was there any general change 
or reduction in the rate of wages previously to this 
one, I do not mean rectifications, but a general redue- 
tion, a comparatively recent one, since 1870 —There 
was a reduction of the trousers a penny in 1878, and 
there was a reduction of the frocks a penny in 1877. 

15. (Chairman.) I suppose those reductions were 
submitted to without any complaints as far as you 
know ?—I cannot say that. The frock was increased 
from ls. 9d. to 2s. 2d., because the women made a 
very strong complaint that certain alterations had been 
made in the pattern of the fro¢k which required extra 
labour ; and then the total of the frocks stood at 2s. 2d. ; 
it was increased from 1s. 9d. to 2s, 2d. in consequence 
of the complaints of the women; and it has been 
reduced, as shown on that paper before you, from 
2s, 2d. to 2s. 1d. 

16. (Mr. Greene.) When was it increased to 2s. 2d. ? 
—In the year 1877. 

17, From what ?—F'rom 1s. 9d. 

18. That cannot be said to bé areduction, therefore ? 
—No. 

19. (Chairman.) With respect to the memorial in 
which it is stated “that after being discharged from 
“ employment for a week they have been re-admitted 
“ to the establishment only.on the condition of sign- 
“ ing an agreement, the true purport of which they 
« did not under stand, ” was the agreement posted up 
in the establishment before they were re-engaged, or 
had they a chance of having it explained to them ?— 
The manager will explain to you that he saw each 
woman individually. We commenced taking on the ~ 
women either one day or two days after the factory was- 
closed, and there were four or five days occupied in 
taking the women on, and the manager saw every 
individual woman during that time with the matron ; he 
and the matron together saw every woman. 

20. Then it would not be correct according to that 
to state that they did not understand the terms upon 
which they were re-engaged ?—No. 

21. (Mr. Greene.) But it was not until they came 
on the 2nd of April that they were called upon to sign 
that paper, was.it ?—They were called upon to sign it 
when re-engaged. You will see in the notice that the 
women were called upon to offer themselves for re-em- 
ployment during the week that the factory was closed. 

22. When did they sign this paper ?—After they 
were re-engaged ; during “the week. 

23. { Chairman. ) When the operatives were dis- 
charged from employment for a week, and the notice 


_was given, was anything stated to them then as to the 


terms upon which they would be re-engaged, or 
whether they would be re-engaged?—It was pretty 
well known and understood throughout the whole 
establishment that changes were going to be made ; 
and I think it was also pretty well understocd by the 
women that they would all be taken on. I want 
to draw an entire distinction between the indoor and 
the outdoor workers. 

24. Tam speaking now of indoor workers ?—Yes; 


the indoor workers were given to understand that they n 


would all be taken on. 
25. Now with respect to the outdoor workers, how 


did they know about the notice of the discharge and 


the terms of the re-engagement ?—Because they come 
here to get their work and to be paid, and it is in the 
most prominent place that we put up any notice as 
to payments. 

26. They would have an equal chance with those 
engaged here of seeing any notices ?—Yes, because 
the notices are stuck up on the board close to the pay 
office, and the outdoor hands only come in to take their 
work and be paid, and as they stand at the pay box 
waiting these notices are in front of them. 

27. Are you aware tliat the women employed in 
this factory held a meeting on April the 16thin West- 
minster, in which many complaints were made about 
reductions of wages‘and other oppressive changes in 
the regulations 2—Yes, I am aware of that; and the 
day after that meeting took place I came “down as 
usual in the morning, and I found the factory in a 
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great state of agitation. I found that it was contem- 
plated to lock themselves out after the dinner, and to 
make a demonstration outside, and to march down to 
the House of Commons in procession. I also ascer- 
tained that intimidation had been exercised to induce 
many to join in the lock out,and that there were a certain 
number of ringleaders who were forcing the women to 
lock themselves out in the afternoon, and large batches 
of women came to me for protection ; they told me that 
it had been intimated to them that if they did not go 
out and join the demonstration they would be brained 
and have their clothes torn off their backs. I had in 
consequence to send for a large body of police to 
maintain order and protect these women. The next 


- day I went into the factory, and I sent for 16 women 


of each division. I then told them that I thought 
that their proceedings in locking themselves out were 
very irregular, and that I hoped that such a thing 
would not occur again; that they knew very well that 
if there were any complaints or grievances which 
they had to make, if they were made through the 
matron they would be listened to. I asked these 16 
women, the spokeswomen for the divisions, what their 
grievances were. ‘Their grievances seemed to be not 
so much the reduction of wages but not being allowed 
to take their work home. ‘Then there were a variety 
of small sentimental grievances, such as being removed 
from one bench to another, and such as complaints of 
the work not being evenly distributed. I told them 
that all those complaints would be thoroughly gone 
into and investigated, and the manager took about a 
week or 10 days to go into every one of those small 
complaints, and I think he will tell you that as far as 
possible he has remedied all those complaints. 

28. You state that on a certain afternoon there was 
great excitement at the factory; did the women leave 
their work upon that day ?>—-They left their work after 
dinner; that is to say, they went out for dinner and 
did not come back that day. 

29. That is the day upon which they attended at 
the House of Commons and attended this meeting ?— 
It was the afternoon after the meeting was held; they 
went to the House of Commons the day of the lock out. 

30. Do you remember anything with respect to the 
day upon which the factory was re-opened ; whether 
the women were kept standing at the gate for a con- 
siderable time before they were admitted ?—I do not 
see very well how that could have taken place with the 
indoor hands, because the indoor hands were received 
in divisions. Notice was given that one division 
would be received one day and another division 
another day, and so on. 

81. (Mr. Greene.) Do you mean that the indoor 
hands did not all come in on one day ?—They came 
by divisions on different days, 

32. Were some out-of work for more than a week ? 
—No, they came during the week the factory was 
closed; the first day the factory was closed the 
manager saw two. divisions, the second day two divi- 
sions, and so on. 

33. (Chairman.) It is stated that some were kept 


_ waiting more than three weeks ; would that apply to 


the outdoor hands ?—Yes, that would apply to the 
outdoor hands, because we could simply give the out- 
door hands work as we got it ready. 

34. (Mr. Greene.) Did you at that time get any 
new hands on inside ?~—No, but we have taken on since 
the factory has been opened about 120 fresh hands 
inside the factory. 

35. In re-employing these outdoor people, you took 
on a smaller number than were originally discharged ? 
—Yes.) y 

86. Under what regulation did you take one and 
not another ?—The first thing that I directed the 
manager to do was in every case to give the prefer- 
ence to soldiers’ wives and widows, then to take on 
the women who had worked longest; and he saw 
every outdoor hand himself and took notes; he has 
got the most complete notes against every woman’s 
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87. And the great number of people who are repre- G.D.R 


sented to have come here and waited for hours, would 
include those who did not get work as well as those 
who did ?—Yes, 

38. (Chairman.) You perhaps can state whether 
the salaries of any of the officers\in the establishment 
were increased at the time these reductions were 
made ?—-No. I do not understand the meaning of 
that allegation. I can tell you exactly the increases 
that have been made. The only increases that have 
taken place have been these. ‘The foreman of the 
viewers has had his pay increased a shilling a day, 
simply because his predecessor had it, and he suc- 
ceeded to it, and this cannot be looked upon as an 
increase. 

389. When did that take place?—About three 
months ago. ‘The foreman of the cutters has had his 
pay increased 1s. 4d. a day ; he is a German, aud is a 
naturalised Englishman; he is a very superior man, 
and he is a man that I was very anxious to do some- 
thing for. 

40. (Mr. Greene.) Was that given to him because 
he was skilful >—Yes. 

41. And was worth that anywhere else?—Yes, 
fully ; he now gets 8s. 4d. a day, six days in the 
week, 

42. (Chairman.) When did that change take place ? 
—On the Ist of April. Then two foremen of trim- 
mers have been increased from 5s. to 5s. 10d.; when 
we began the system of employing women and girls in 
trimming instead of men, it was necessary to have a 
few men to instruct them, and it was determined to 
have three foremen, what are called foremen of trim- 
mers ; those men were selected from some of the best 
men who were trimmers, and they got an increase of 
10d. a day. 

43. When did that take place ?—On the Ist of April. 
Then a few men employed on special duties have been 
increased 4d.a day ; I think three have been increased 
4d. a day. 

44, When did that take place?—On the Ist of 
April. 

45. (Mr. Silver.) The number in ail who were so 
increased being what ?—EHleven; and between these 
11 men the total increase is about 7s, a day. 

46. (Mr. Greene.) You said you had taken on about 
120 new hands; then have you increased the number 
to that extent inside since the 26th of March ?—Yes ; 
but the hands that we are taking on now are young 
girls and learners, that we want to train up. 

47. Have any left from any cause since then; what 
is your total increase now as compared with the 26th 
of March, say on the 16th of May ?—Our total in- 
crease is about 100, I should say, indoors. 

48. (Chairman.) Are those principally women ?— 
All women. I might add, also, that so far from any 
increase of salaries in the management of the factory, 
the per-centage of reduction in the superintending 
management has been far greater than in anything 
else. For instance, the late superintendent had had 
500/. a year and a house; the present manager has 
got 400/. a year and a house. There was an assistant 
superintendent at 260/.; his place has been abolished. 
There was a principal foreman at 1201. a year; his 
place has been abolished. The actual reduction on 
the expenses of the superintending management has 
been 50 per cent. 

49, But the allegation made in this memorial .is 
correct to the extent you have named, and these few 
skilled artisans have had their pay increased ?—Yes, 
to this small extent. 

50. (Mr. Silver.) Eleven out of what number ?— 
Out of about 150 men. 

51. (Chairman.) And they have increased to the 
extent of about 7s. a day, taking them altogether ?>— 
Yes: 

52. Did you tell us how many have been discharged 
owing to the re-arrangement after the closing of the 
factory. You told us of three women; and also of 
those cap-makers who were indoor workers ?—Yes. 
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53. Did you tell us’ how many of the outside 
workers were dischargéd ?—-The outside workers who 
have been discharged are 300. j 

54. (Mr. Greene.) They fluctuate very much ?— 
They do; the numbers fluctuate week by week 
ever. 

55. (Chairman.) You have stated that there are 
195 women who obtained as wages on the 16th of 
May sums under 10s. ?—Yes. 

56. What is the lowest amount which any of those 
195 women received ?—I have got the book here. I 
should say that the wages below 10s. a week run from 
5s., 68., 7s., 8s., and upwards. 


57. 5s. being the lowest amount ?— Yes. 


58. Will you state the reason why so small an amount 
should be earned by those particular persons i= 
When it is gone into you will see that in all probability 
a large number of those women were absent during the 
greater portion of the week. Then some are old 
women whom the manager has not had the heart to dis- 
charge; there are some old women here who cannot 
earn more than 6s. a week. 

59. (Mr. Greene.) Then are we to understand that 
all these earnings here are subject to absenteeism ?— 
Yes. This (producing a return) is a return of the 
time lost for three weeks ending the 14th of May. 
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“COMMITTEE ON WAGES PAID TO! WOMEN INTHE ROYAL ARMY CLOTHING FACTORY: — 


- toes Royvat “Army Cioruine ‘Factory. '0: 0 > 


Total time lost for the three weeks ending April 30th, 
pets May 7th and 14th. oe 


’ Division, “~~ — |" Days. Hours. |' Minutes. 
Second ° - = 62 2 35 
Third - = - ‘A4 2 45 
Fourth a - See oe 22 
Fifth - k 54 oe 30 
Sixth - - - 69 —_ 25 
Seventh = - 34 4. 40 
Eighth 3 2 50 = 25 
Ninth - 5 50.439 Hae ess 25 
Tenth - - 34 — 50 
Twelfth - = 8 — MoD 

Total - - 436 2 “SPD QLS 


60. (Chairman.) 436-days lost in the total number em- 
ployed ?—Yes, by the indoor hands among the women. 
61. (Mr. Greene.) On an average, how many 
women have you absent per day indoors ?—I cannot 
tell you that, the manager will be able to do so. 


Under the new regulations a woman who is not in by 


half-past 8 is locked out, and cannot come in again till 
after dinner hour. They are beginning now to come 
very close. I am told’now that the average number of 
women who are over the half-past 8 are seven, eight, 
nine, and ten. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Joun Epwarp SAGr examined. - 


62. (Chairman.) You are manager of the factory, 
are you not ?—Yes. 

63. How long have you been in that position ?—I 
came here on February the 19th of this year. 

64. You had been’ previously engaged somewhere 
in the country, had you not ?—Yes. In business for 


myself in the clothing trade, in the manufacture of 


clothing. 

65. You are aware that there are some complaints 
made by the operatives as to the great reduction 
which has taken place in the wages which they 
receive at the present time on a new scale, and also 
some complaints of hardship which they have expe- 
rienced; perbaps you will be able to state to the 
Committee what the scale of wages was previous to 
the change, and what the wages haye been since ?—I 
might say that the wage list had not been altered in 
accordance with the patterns; and in revising the 
wage list it was found that in the new patterns there 
was less work than in the old patterns ; consequently 
it led to a general revision of the list, making a 
reduction of something like 4 per cent. on the total 
estimates of the year. 

66. That is with respect to the wages alone >—With 
respect to the wages alone. : 

67. That does not take into account any reduction 
in the number of persons employed ?—The number of 
persons employed in the factory at present is about 
100 more than formerly ; that is the indoor labour. 

68. But the 4 per cent, reduction refers, I suppose, 
to the wages received upon the same work ; or does it 
refer to the wages received by the total number of 
persons at present employed ?—The 4 per cent. reduc- 
tion refers to the total reduction upon the estimates for 
the year. You have before you a weekly wage book 
showing the average of the weekly wage for the past 


_ three weeks. 


69. You have a statement, have you not, made from 
that ?—Yes, the average weekly wage in the fourth 
week in April was lds. 6d. per woman ;. that is ex- 
clusive of learners, of which a number have been taken 
on recently; and there are seven men employed at 
cap work; they are excluded because they receive 
extra wages. Toney ra et 
70. Will you: give. us .a--month.. under the. new 
system ?—I have nota return, fora month but for 
three weeks. ., The next week the. average was 
15s. 73d., that is the first week in May; and the 


second week in May it was 15s. 24d. ; this is not 
taking into consideration 19 weeks lost by absentees. 

71. You mean that the whole of the women together 
lost 19 weeks ?>—Yes, in half days, hours, and so on ; 
equivalent to the full time of 19 women for one week. 

72. They have earned that amount which you have 
given, exclusive of lost time ?—Yes. 

73. (Mr. Greene.) Is that 19 weeks lost in the 
three weeks >—Extending over the three weeks; that 
would lessen the average slightly, but that has not 
been taken into consideration. 

74. (Chairman.) Can you tell us with respect to 
any of these particular weeks whether you have classi- 
fied the earnings at all >—TTaking the fortnight previous 
to the stock-taking (when the women were not allowed 
to take work home), the week ending January the 
15th, the average wage was 13s. 93d., and the week 
ending January the 22nd it was 14s. 6d. . 

75. You have only two weeks of that ?—Yes. I 
promised to get out for the Committee a month when 
the women took work home, and that I will furnish 
afterwards. During the three weeks I. have given 
there were no learners. 

'76. Those three weeks you have given us were 
exclusive of learners and exclusive of men ?—Yes. 

77. Now can you give us the classification of the 
various amounts for those three weeks ?—Jn the fourth 
week in April 66 persons earned 25s, and upwards, 

78. You do not know up to what, amount beyond 
25s.2—No. 181. earned. 20s. to 25s.; 278, 16s. to 


20s.; 216, 14s. to 16s.; 194, 12s. to 14s.; 158, 10s. 


to 12s.; 177, under 10s. In the first week in May, 
41 earned 25s. and upwards; 157, 20s. to 25s.; 286, 
16s. to 20s.;. 197, 14s. to 16s.; 231, 12s. to 14s.; 
171, 10s. to 12s.; and 142 less than 10s. In the 
second week in May 67 persons earned 25s. and up- 
wards; 168, 20s. to 25s.; 185, 16s. to 20s.; 220, 14s. 
to.16s. ; 234, 12s. to 14s.3 158, 10s. to 12s. and 162, 
less than 10s, : . 

79. These are all since the change ?—Yes. Then 


in the week ending January the 15th (when they did 


not take work home) 66 persons earned 25s. and up- 
wards ; 137, 20s. to 25s. ; 254, 16s. to 20s.; 179, 14s. 
to.16s,; 169, 12s. to 14s.; 165, 10s. to 12s.; and 371, 


less, than 10s,',.In; the: week. ending the 22nd -_of 


January 73, persons earned 25s. and upwards; 161, 
20s. to 25s.; 255, 16s. to 20s.; 178, 14s. to 16s. ; 
164, 12s. to 14s. ; 169, 10s. to 12s.; and 328, less 
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than 10s, Now Ihave the figures for the week ending 
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January the 8th, when work was taken home. I 
cannot now give you the classification of the sums 
earned ; that I will get out for you afterwards. The 
average for the week ending January the 8th was 
14s. 93d. 

80. (Mr. Greene.) Is that indoors or both together ? 
—Both together when work was taken home. I can 
give the Committee January the 29th when they took 
work home; the average then was 14s. 2d.; and 
February the 5th it was 16s. 5d. 

81. (Chatirman.) You have made certain changes 
in the prices 10 be paid for various classes of work ; 
before you did that you gave notice to the operatives 
that the works would be closed ; will you make a state- 
ment explaining how that notice was given, and when 
that notice took effect ’—The notice was given a fort- 
night previous to the closing. 

82. When did the elosing take place >—The closing 
took place on the 26th of March. 

83. And the notice which we have had put in 
already was given a fortnight before ?—Yes. 

84. Was that placed upon the various notice boards 
in the factory ?—It was in the usual way. 

85. (Mr. Greene.) On the 11th of March ?—Yes, on 

‘the 11th of March. 

86. (Chairman.) Was any explanation given to the 
operatives in addition to the notice which appeared 
on the notice boards >—None whatever. 

87. (Mr. Greene.) The notice was simply that the 
works would be closed for that week for taking stock ? 
—Yes. 

88. (Chairman.) Was any understanding given to 
the operatives that they were to return at the end of 
the week ?—Yes, they were to offer themselves for 
re-engagement on the day following the closing, the 
27th of March, allowing the week for that purpose. 
I arranged to take them in divisions and posted a 
notice to that effect. 

89. On the notice boards ?—On the notice boards. 

90, And was that posted during the closing or 
before the closing took place?—It was posted before 
the closing took place, stating how the various divi- 
sions were to make application for re-engagement, 
allowing ordinary time for the engaging of the various 
divisions. I might state that there are about 150 
women in each division, and three divisions were seen 
each day. 

91. That had reference solely to the women em- 
ployed within the factory ?—Yes, within the factory. 

92. Was any notice placed publicly in the factory 
as to the terms upon which they could be re-engaged ? 
—Yes, printed forms were handed to each one stating 
the terms on which they would be re-engaged. 

93. What kind of forms were they; was it a notice 
stating the conditions upon which they would be 
re-engaged, or was it a notice stating the reductions 
which were proposed to be made“in the work on which 
they were employed ?—Nothing was named whatever 
with regard to the reductions ; merely that the factory 
would be closed, and that they would be discharged. 

94. You are speaking now with respect to the 
notice that was issued before the factory was closed ; 
but I am speaking with reference to a different notice; 
whether you issued any notice to them stating the 
terms upon which they would be re-engaged ?—The 
paper stated that they were to offer themselves for re- 
engagement, commenciiig on a certain day at a certain 
hour of the day, by divisions. 

95, And one of those papers was given to each per- 
son ?— Yes, 

96. (Mr. Greene.) Did that state the new rate of 
payment ?—It did not; but the wage list was in the 
room ; there were three copies of the wage list that they 
could examine for themselves. 

m 97. In each division, accessible to everybody :— 
es. 

98. (Chairman.) Were there three copies to be seen 
by each division or over the whole factory ?—By each 
division ; one particular part of the factory was set 
aside for re-engaging the women. 
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99, And as each division came they had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing three papers stating the prices to be 
paid ?—Three large copies. 

100. (Mr. Greene.) In print ?—Not in print. 

101. (Chairman.) Did you also explain to each 
operative what changes were proposed to be made ?— 
They saw the reduced wage list, with a foot note stat- 
ing “ they would not be allowed to take work home.” 

102. They saw it themselves; but in case they 
asked any question were you prepared to explain ?— 
Quite so. 

103. (Mr. Silver.) Did they ask ?—Many when 
asked said they were quite satisfied. 

104. (Chairman.) Did you ask them, if they agreed 
to be re-employed, to sign an agreement ?—The way 
in which they made application was this; they brought 
a paper already signed, which was to this effect: “I 
“ beg to offer myself for re-engagement under the 
“ new rules and regulations of the factory.” ‘Those 
papers I shall have here directly. 

105. Had they the opportunity of fully considering 
before they signed that paper the conditions under 
which they were about to be engaged, and of under- 
standing them ?—Quite so. 

106. I do not know whether you are aware that 
the operatives, or a great number of them at least, 
have sent a memorial to the Sccretary of State for 
War, which states “ that after being discharged from 
** employment for a week, they have been re-admitted 
‘ to the establishment only on the condition of sign- 
“ ing an agreement, the true purport of which they 
* did not understand, and which compels their adhesion 
“ to unspecificd conditions ”?—Yes. I now produce 
two papers, one of which is the application for employ- 
ment, and the other is the engagetnent of the person. 
The application runs as follows: “I have made my- 
“ self acquainted with the conditions on which piece- 
“ workers are employed in the factory, and subject to 
“ them, and any alterations which may be made in 
“ them from time to time, I request you will engage 
“ me.” 

107. Where were these papers obtained ?—In the 
division. 

108. As the different workers in the division came 
to the room they were able to see the conditions and 
terms upon which they were to be employed, and 
after seeing those they were able to obtain a paper 
and, if they thought proper, to sign those papers and 
hand them in to you ?— Yes. 

109. Upon such a paper being signed you after- 
wards, if you are satisfied with the application, 
forward to them another paper approving and stating 
when they could commence work ?—Yes. 

110. (Mr. Greene.) How long a time had they to 
study this proposed change in the wages ?— I believe 
the notice precluding them from taking work home 
was posted up in January before I came here. 

111. My question is, how long a time had these 
people, who worked inside here, to see what the pro- 
posed changes were in the rate of wages ?—The wage 
list they had and could examine for themselves before 
signing the application form for re-engagement. 

112. At that period did they have access to that 
new list ?—Some considerable time. 

113. (Chairman.) What do you mean by a “con- 
siderable time” ; were they put up before the factory 
was closed ?—No, they were not. 

114. Had they more than a few minutes to study 
them ?—Yes; we will say, for instance, that it took 
two hours to engage a division, and they would have 
all that time for the purpose of examining them. 

115. (Mr. Greene.) They had no other opportunity 
of secing the rates of wages than that two hours ?— 
No. ; 

116. Except this, that those who saw them on the 
first day could tell those who came after ?—Yes. 

117. But those on the first day had only two hours 
to look into them ?—Yes. 

118. (Chairman.) Have you any of those price lists 
that you could show us ?—I will send for them. 
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C. 119, Can you ‘state how many of the operatives 
went out through being discharged when the factory 


May 1879. yas closed on the 26th of March, and how many were 


-re-engaged when it commenced work again ?>— 
- Dealing with the indoor hands only ? : 
120. Yes, with the indoor hands ; or I will put it in 


another form, how many of the operatives who were 


discharged on the 26th of March were re-engaged ?>— 


They are all re-engaged now except three ; but they 
were not all engaged the first week ; they have been 
engaged since. 5 ; 

121. All excepting three have been re-engaged, 
you say ?—All excepting three; not including cap- 
hands, who are not required. 

122. (Mr. Greene.) You are now speaking of 
females ?>—Yes. 

123. (Chairman.) Is it correct that any number of 
the operatives were kept waiting week after week 
before they were re-engaged ?—Not to my knowledge ; 
the best arrangements that could possibly be devised 
were made for the re-engagement of the hands. 

124. (Mr. Silver.) Had you any reason for not 
re-engaging those three >—I had. 

125. (Chairman.) Will you state what the reasons 
were ?—Two of them were reported as intemperate, 
and one was a very indifferent worker. 

126. (Mr. Greene.) You said just now that they were 
not all re-engaged immediately the factory opened, but 
that they have been since >—Yes. 

127. Were many of them engaged a long time after 
the opening ?—A good many of them did not make 
application perhaps for a fortnight; they were down 
in the country, and for other reasons. 

128. But they would have been re-engaged pro- 
bably had they applied in time, is that so ?—Yes. 

129. (Chairman.) Now with respect to the cap 
hands, how many were discharged ?—Twenty-three 
were discharged. 

130. How many of those were women ?—Seventeen 
were women, and six men. 

' 181. (Mr. Greene.) They were not re-engaged ?— 
They were not re-engaged for the reason that they 
were not required. 

132. (Chairman.) Was that owing to the work of 
that character being discontinued ?—It was. 

133. Were these men and women given to under- 
stand, when they were discharged, that they would 
not be re-employed ?—Yes, they were. 

134, There is an allegation or complaint that new 
workers have been engaged since the re-opening of 
the factory, and been placed on the better kind of 
work, and that the old workers have been placed 
upon the worse kind of work, is there any truth in 
that statement ?—I should say not. That isa matter 
which rests with the viewer, The system adopted 
here is that when new hands apply for work, if they 
are inefficient, we take them on as learners, and place 


them in a division called the learner’s division, that’ 


division supplies the various other divisions that 
contain the efficient hands, and there is a woman 
appointed for educating these learners, and when they 
are efficient they are put into the other divisions ; but 
if any woman applies for work who has been em- 


ployed previously by the contractors, and is an efficient ° 


hand, she, instead of being treated as a learner and 
put in the icarner’s division, is put in a division with 
the efficient workers. The other arrangements are car- 
ried out by the viewer. I certainly have not sanctioned 
anything of the kind referred to. 

135. These are the words in the memorial to the 
Secretary of State, “that under thé new regulations 
“© experienced and inexperienced workers, new comers 
“ and old hands have been put on the same footing ” ? 
_—I cannot understand that, because it is not a part 

- of the regulation. The viewer is supposed to have 
charge of his division, and he is supposed to use his 
_best judgment in giving work suitable to each woman; 
if she is an efficient hand she would get a fair pro- 
portion of the best work ; but if she were an indif- 
ferent hand she would only get the inferior work to 
do; so 1 can hardly understand the meaning of that. 
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would be shown in respect to the kind of work in 
which they would be employed ?—That could be done 
by the viewer, and for the purpose of having a check 
I have arranged to show, by divisions and subdivi- 
sions, the amount of wages earned, which would check 
anything like favouritism, because if any subdivision is 
earning only a small weekly wage, it will show either 
that they are very slow workers or they have lost time, 
or else the viewer has been giving them a very in- 
ferior class of work ; if the latter, and they were capable 
of doing better work, the viewer would be held re- 
sponsible for this, and in the same way will be ascer- 
tained the reason of those receiving high wages. I 
intend to give this matter particular attention. 

187. Supposing any operative had a complaint to 
make with respect to the class of work she was placed 
on, would she be allowed to make a complaint to you ? 
—She would make her complaint to the matron, and 
the matron would report it to me. 
into several complaints, and I give every attention to 
them, and I have been able to satisfy, I think, all 
parties who have made complaint to me respecting the 
work they have been employed on. These (producing 


some lists) are the lists that were posted up for the 


women to see. ENS, 

138. This is headed, “"Ehe foliowing rates will be 
“paid for making up on and after the Ist April 
“ 1879” ?—Yes. — 

139. (Mr. Silver.) How many people had to look 
at that same paper ?—They were taken by divisions, 
and there are 150 people in each division, and there 
were two hours for them to examine these lists. 

140. And you expected that during those two hours 
the 160 could make themselves acquainted with the 
figures here ?—Yes. 

141. (Chairman.) Do these relate to each of the 
divisions or has each division its special work ?—The 
lists refer to the whole factory. 

142. (Mr. Greene.) Each woman had to look 
through what. she usually worked upon ?—Yes. 

143. Does the same woman, as a rule, do the same 
work ?—There are a number of women who would 
make trousers and not tunics, and they would not look 
at the tunics in this list, and so on. 

144, And they would also tell one another, in the 
case of those who could not read ?—Yes. 


145. (Chairman.) Did you yourself explain to each 


operative the changes that were about to be made 7— | 


There was no particular change made, but what had 
been announced. 

146. With respect to there being no work done at 
home, who explained that to the operatives ?—It was 
stated at the bottom of this list, and there was a notice 
posted up in January by Mr. Quinlan before I came 
here. 


147. But a notice posted up in January, and then — 


allowed for four weeks to be discontinued, could not be 


a notice to them that the work at home would be — 


discontinued again ?-—I am told that that was occas 
sioned by the Zulu war taking place; there were a 


great quantity of garments required, consequently the 


women were allowed to take the work home. ~ 

148. But no fresh notice was issued to the operatives 
as to the discontinuance of work at home ?—Nothing 
further than what is stated on the price list, 


149, What is stated there ?—“ This price list will . 


“ be subject. to revision from time to time. Piece- 


‘¢ workers will not be allowed to take work home.” 


That was generally understood, I believe. ‘That and 
the establishment of a wage list were the two chief 
alterations made. ; 

150. (Mr. Greene ) The alteration of the hours 
was another alteration ?—Yes. 

151. (Chairman.) Where was that stated ?—That 
was posted on the notice boards in the halls. 

152. (Mr. Greene.) What was the alteration in the 
hours ?—The alteration in the hours was this; it 
was formerly 8.45 in the morning, and it was altered 
to 8 o’clock ; then the closing was 5.45, and it is now 


I have inquired - 


136. Is it possible that any kind of favouritism Bit 
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altered to 6 0 clock, giving « -one hour extra, instead 
of eight hours per day it is now*nine hours. 

153. It was formerly from 8.45 to 5.45 ?—This was 
generally understood, but in the absence of any fixed 
rules the women came in and went away much as they 
liked. 

154. (Chairman.) Then that would account to a 
considerable extent for the increased average of wages 
received ?—It would. 

155. (Mr. Silver.) Did you also make an alteration 
that they were allowed to come in an hour previous, 
at 7 ?—At 7.15 they are allowed to come in, any that 
think proper. 

156. (Chairman.) Will you explain that >—Many 
of our. hands live at Woolwich, and it is convenient 
for them to avail themselves of the early workmen’s 
train; consequently they are allowed to come to the 
factory and work at 7.15. 

157. Does the engine begin to work at 7.15 2— 
Yes; and altogether, perhaps, there might ‘be 400 
who avail themselves of the early morning “hour. 

158. ‘Then, I presume, that those who come to work 
at 7.15 will stop a certain time for breakfast, will they 
not ?—I think not ; they leave a little earlier in the 
evening. They are allowed what we call a Woolwich 
ticket, and they leave half an hour or three-quarters of 
an hour earlier in the evening to catch the early 
train; therefore the three-quarters of an hour lost in 
the evening is recovered by their coming early in the 
morning. 


159. Do the Woolwich hands who come to work 


at 7.15 work in various divisions, or do they work in 
one particular division ?>—Chiefly in what we call the 
artillery divisions, that is, the 8th and 9th divisions. 

160. That does not necessitate all the viewers 
coming here at 7.15 for all the other divisions >—The 
time workers are under different regulations altogether, 
and the viewers are time-workers. 

161. (Mr. Greene.) ‘These people, if they like to 
remain till 6, may, I suppose ?>—Quite so. 

162. (Chairman.) Will you state to us how many 
of the operatives are employed on piece work in the 
factory, and how many upon wages ?—1,427 women 
are engaged on piece work indoors at the present time. 
This includes a number that are always on the sick 
list ; consequently it would not be fair to take the 
number of women that are on the factory books for 
the purpose of ascertaining the average weekly wage. 
Though we may have 1,427 women on the factory 
books, there may not more than 1,300 payments really. 

163. 1,427 women are engaged in piece work at the 
factory, including absentees >—Yes. 

164. How many are engaged on a weekly wage, or 
as time-workers ?—I have not that information. Mr. 
Quinlan has all the particulars, and can better answer 
this. 

165. I suppose the- -wages of the time-workers var y? 
—Considerably. 

- 166. I should like to ask you whether you from 
your own experience hare come to the conclusion 
that there is any objection against allowing work to 
be taken home ?—I think from what I have noticed 


since I have been here that the work done in the 


factory is better done than the work that is done out 


of doors. 


167. Have any complaints been made as to the 
state in which the work is brought back to the factory 
when done at home ?—No, I have not heard of any 
complaints; I believe it is the wish of the authorities 
that the work should be done in the factory. 

_ 168. IT presume you have nothing to do with the 
alteration in the system in that respect ?—Nothing 
whatever ; it was the wish of the director ‘that it 
should be carried. out, ae I have carr ied it out under 
his authority. ; 

169. Is it your own experience that ithe work since 
the home work was discontinued is better done in 
the factory?—I think it is; the work is not only better 
done, but the women are: very mitch’ more’ diligent 

than they were when: the work was taken home, be 


cause then it was what we call farmed, that is to say, jr. oe E. Sage 


it was given out to others to make. 


170. Do you know that for a-fact >—I do not know 20 May 1879. 


that as a fact, but I think it could very soon be 
proved ; it is a system that is generally adopted. And 
besides their working all hours in the night rendered 
them totally unfit for business during factory hours, 
consequently there was not then the order and dis- 
cipline in the factory that now exists. 

171. Do you think that there was more lost time 
before the home work was discontinued ?—During 
the factory hours no doubt there was, and that I 
think is shown by the wages, if they had been eaually 
diligent then to what they are now, by taking work 
home they certainly would have shown a higher rate 
of wages. 

172. You have not told us yet what was the 
amount which was obtained by the work done at 
home ?—'The weekly average I have shown. 

173. That is the work done in the factory and 
outside the factory, but you have no statement show- 
ing how much of that was done at home?—lIt could 
not be arrived at showing it separately. 

174. (Mr. Greene.) Some work is already done 
outside the factory ; do you find that inferior to the 
work in the factory, I mean by the outside regular 
hands ?>—There is a certain class of work done by 
men tailors, such as the Guards’ tunics and so forth, 
those we have not yet made in the factory, but 
arrangements are being made for the better class of 
work which has been done outside to be done inside 
for the future. 

175. That will still further reduce the number of 
outside people employed ?—It will. I have here a 
return showing the number of out-door hands and 
of piece-workers; there are 1,427 women as I have 
stated. Now I have a book here showing the number 
of garments made every week, probably the Committee 
do not require that information. 

176. Have you Ahe number of out-door workers 
yet ?—Yes, the number of out-door workers previous 
to the stock-taking and the closing was 502, that is 
Be to March the 26th. 

177. How many are there now ?—250. 

178. (Mr. Silver.) Men or women ?—Both men 
and women; they are not returned classified. 

179. (Chairman.) So that there is a reduction of 
one half in the number of the out-door workers ?—Yes ; 
I might say that it was very inconvenient giving 
tickets admitting these out-door hands through the 
policeman’s lodge i in excess of the number required ; 
and I have arr anged to give them tickets from time to 
time as their services are required. 

180. ( Chairman.) What has been the cause of the 
reduction in the out-door workers ?—On account of 
the increase of the indoor workers, and the desire of 
the director to have as much made inside the factory 
as possible. And further I am told that a considerable 
number were employed for special work before I came 
here in connexion with the war on a class of work not 
always required, that would increase the number. 

181. Upon what terms are the out-door workers 
employed; piece-work, I suppose ?—All on_ piece- 
work. 

182. What was the notice required to discontinue 
the employment ; what kind of terms were they em- 
ployed upon as to discontinuance ?—There are tickets 
given them for admission, and those tickets they have 
to give up when required ; it is stated on the ticket. 

183. And do you consider that any of these out-door 
workers require a week’s notice or a fortnight’s Eerie 
before you cease to employ them ? 

184. You merely employ them ad hee, for the 
particular purpose, making garments, or whatever it 
is >—Yes; when “there is no work they go ‘away 
without any; if their services for want of or through 
indifferent work are no longer required their ok is 
taken from them. 
© 185. (Mr. Silver.)They: = _ anes to- eed 
and none to-morrow ?—Yes. +» 
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186. (Chairman.) Supposing any of these workers 


had been employed outside for a considerable number 


of years, would their position be recognised in any way, 


would they be retained as workers longer than those 


who had been employed a shorter time ?—That I have 
taken into consideration in re-engaging the 250. I 
have recognised the length of service, coupled with 
the qualification of the person. 

187. And are the 250 workers outside, principally 
old soldiers or wives or widows or daughters of 
soldiers ?—There is a return made (I do not know 
whether the director has stated that) of the number of 
those who are wives, widows, or daughters of soldiers. 
Tn all instances, where the qualification would admit 
of it, when they have been wives or widows of soldiers, 
I have given them the preference. 

188. I presume some of these 502 workers outside 
were men r—Yes, they were. 

189. You said you did not know the number ?—I 
do not know the difference; there are also an equal 
number of the 250 that are men. 

190. But I understand you to say that any one 
connected with thé army, either who has been in the 
army himself, or the wives or widows or daughters of 
soldiers, would have the preference ?—Quite so, if tLey 
were equally qualified. 

191. I presume you have had many complaints from 
this class of workers outside of the discontinuance of 
work P—I had necessarily complaints, simply because 
they required the tickets that I had disposed of; the 
director wished me to issue 250 tickets. All the women 
have been asked to come inside to work, and a great 
number have availed themselves of the opportunity. 

192. Now we will go into the different articles and 
the prices that you paid for those articles before “the 
reduction, and since the reduction >—The tunics, kersey 
frocks, and trousers are the principal things. ‘This is 
the old pattern tunic (ewhibiting one), the making of 
that garment was 3s. 4d. outside. Now the reason of 


_ that being reduced is partly on account of the less 


amount of work consequent upon the change of pattern. 

193. Will you give us the price of the same article 
before the reduction and the price since ?>—This (ev- 
hibiting a tunic) is a tunic for which 8s. 2d. was paid 
before the alteration in the pattern, and that remained 
3s. 2d. This garment ( pointing to another tunic) is 
2s. 10d. in 1879. We are dealing with these garments, 
less the facings now, the facings are 4d. additional. 

194. From the year 1874 to the year 1879, until 
this alteration took place, the price of tunics has been 
3s. 2d (without the facings) ; though an alteration of 
pattern was made in 1877, which reduced the amount 
of work, no corresponding reduction of price was made 
at that time ?—That is so. 

195. The old pattern would have been with the 
facings 3s. 6d. ?—Yes. 

196. What is the price of a tunic now since this 
reduction was made in March ?—8s. 2d. 

197. 'That is a reduction in tunics of 4d. ?-—Yes. 

198. How did you arrive at the amount which you 
fixed upon as the reduction ?—By ascertaining the 
number of these tunics that the sewer and the 
machinist can make during the week. A sewer, a fair 


average sewer, can make six tunics per week at 2s. 10d., _ 


giving a wage of 17s.; some can make more, some 
perhaps less; a fair average would be six tunics per 
week. Then, when we come to the machinist, a 
machinist can work for 10 sewers, giving 60 garments 
to the machines per week .at 4d. each, making a 
weekly wage of 1/. I might say that there are many 
that can exceed those numbers. 7 

199. Those who make more would be above the 
average ?—Yes, that and the price given for the old 


_ pattern and the work in the old pattern brought us to 


the conclusion that this is a fair price. 
200. (Mr. Greene.) Have you any other labour em- 


- ployed upon the tunie, except that of machinist and the 


sewer ?—No, all sewings are ncluded. 

201. Did you ascertain in any manner what you 
could get tunic made for outside, by putting the 
work out?--20s. None of these are made outside ; 
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there would be no difficulty in getting them made for 
the same price we pay®the indoor workers. ; 

202. You have nothing to do with ascertaining what 
the contractors’ price is?--Not as a rule; 1 have 
simply to get the garments made in the factory as 
cheaply as possible. 

203. I mean the price paid by the trade ?—I do not 
know that. ° 

204. (Mr. Silver.) You have made no comparison 
of that sort ?—No comparison. 

205. (Chairman.) Is it considered going beyond 
your duty te make any inquiry as to what price is 
paid outside ?—No; I will furnish you with the total 
cost of those garments supplied by contractors, No 
tunics now are made by contract,; they are all made 
in the factory. 

206. Now we come to the frocks?—The kersey 
frocks are at present 2s. 1d., and the old-price was 
2s, 2d.; from 1874 the frocks have been 2s. ld.; the 
pattern: was altered in 1878; after the alteration the 
price for a time was 2s. 1d.; it was then raised to 
2s. 2d., and is now reduced to 2s. ld. 

207. (Mr. Greene.) Is the work less in the new 
one than in the old one >—There is a little less labour, 
the garment is shorter ; it is not quite so large round. 

208. (Chairman.) Have you any statement to 
make about the-average wage that a person can make 
upon such garments ?—Of the kersey frocks which 
you have just been examining, an average sewer can 
make ten a week; at 1s. 10d., that makes 18s. 4d. a 
week ; and a machinist can work for ten sewers, 
making 100 frocks at 3d., that makes 1. 5s. 

209. (Mr. Greene.) You say they can do this, but 
asamatier of fact they do do it, do they >—They 
do. 

210. (Chairman.) Now the trousers >—These this 
trousers (exhibiting some) made for a shiiling; are 
new pattern contains two fob pockets and no waist 
band at the back. Since 1874 the price paid for these 
trousers has been 1s. 2d. on the old pattern; the price 
was reduced in. 1877 to 1s. 1d. and increased again in 
1878 to ls. 2d., and then it was again reduced in 1878 
to ls. 1d. A new pattern was introduced in January 
1879, which I have just shown, for which the price 
is ls. 

211. (Mr. Greene.) Is there less work in the new 


pattern ?—Yes, on account of the pockets being fob 


pockets ; the new pattern has never been given more 
than a shilling for. 

212. That has not been reduced between the 26th 
of March and the 3rd of April?—No, it has not. 

218. (Chairman.) Had you made any trousers of 
that new pattern before the Ist of April?—A few, 
but not many. We have no difliculty I may say in 
getting these trousers made by the outdoor hands at 
ls.; they are very glad to have them to make. 

214, What can an average sewer make on these 
garments ?—An average sewer can make 16 pair of 
trousers a week at 10d., that is 13s. 4d. per week. 

215. (Mr. Silver.) These are women who do this 
work ?—Yes, they are the learners who commence 
upon them, A machinist can work for nine sewers- 
making 144 pair of trousers at 2d., making 1/. 4s. 

216. (Chairman.) Can you state the number of 
tunics which were made last year ?—We have taken 
out every year the estimates of the quantity of cloth- 
ing likely to be required to be made by the factory 
throughout the year. I can show you that if you 
desire it. 

217. I want to get at this: taking the enormous 
number of articles that are made in the year, what is 
paid for the principal articles of manufacture ?—I 
can give you the number that we make weekly of 
garments. : 

218. Can you give it us for these weeks that you 
have given us a return for ?—Yes. I may state that 
we make about 40,000 tunics annually, about 300,000 
pairs of trousers for all services, and about 140,000 
kersey frocks. 

219. What other article is made in any large quan- 
tity ?—Those are the chief things that I have given 
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you. Of course there are a number of what we call 
necessaries. 

220. Have you any other articles that are made n 
the factory in which the reduction in price is greater 
in comparison than in the articles you have been 
referring to >—No. 

221. Now does the same reduction in price apply to 
articles made outside ?—Not altogether. 

929. There are complaints from the outside people, 
you are aware, as well as from the inside people ?— 
Yes. ‘The outside prices have been formerly the same 
as the inside. _ 

223. What are they now; take tunics and kersey 
frocks and trousers ?—The tunics and kersey frocks 
are all made inside, or else the kersey frocks are given 
out to contractors. 

224. What are made outside by your own outside 
workers ?—Trousers are given out for which we pay 
1s., the same price as inside. 

225. Is there anything else given out? — Sea-kit 
serge frocks and trousers (it is clothing used for the 
soldiers on board ship); they are made outside and 
inside too. 

226. Has there been a reduction in tke price of 
those >—Yes. 

227. (Mr. Silver.) Do you pay the same price out- 
side ay in ?—Yes, in some things; formerly the same 
price was paid out of doors and indoors. I think the 
work indoors should be certainly less than the work 
out of doors, because there is the wear and tear of 
machinery. 

228. (Chairman.) And the other people have to 
employ their own sewing machines and light, and so 
on ?—Yes. The outdoor hands seem to work in com- 
petition with the indoor hands, and are very desirous 
to work as cheaply as indoor hands; as far as I can 
gather there has been no complaint made of the re- 
duction of rates by the out-door hands. 

229: (Mr. Greene.) Their complaint is of being 
discharged, or having no work given to them rater ?— 
Yes. 

230. (Mr. Silver.) Would the men be principally 
in the fitting up department ?—I could give you a list 
of the men employed, showing their service, the rate 
of wage they get weekly, and their classification. I 
could show yeu the first, second, and third class 
cutters, viewers, and storehousemen. 

231. (Chairman.) Can you give us some evidence 
on the number of men discharged; what the numbers 
are and what led to it?--The system, when I came 
here first, was for men to be employed in folding up 
the garments; after the machine had cut the cloth in 
various thicknesses, from 5 to 20 folds of cloth, these 
thicknesses were handed to what we call the trimmers, 
who had to match up the various parts of the gar- 
ments ready to be-given out to the viewers; this work 
was of a description that would be very wéll suited 
for female labour. Previous to my coming here some 
half a dozen girls were put on to this work, and they 
were so successful that it was arranged for an increased 
number to be put on in place of men. ‘That has led to 
the discharge of a considerable number of the men in 
the time-workers. 
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232. (Mr. Greene.) Do you happen to know how 
many ?>—About 30, 

233. (Chairman.) About 30 men have been dis- 
charged since the closing of the works ?—Yes; you 
were asking me just now the number of time-workers, 
I have it now ; there are 188 time-workers altogether, 
and 17 soldiers besides ; they are soldiers who are 
sent down from the barracks to be trained for master 
tailors before they join the regiment. 

234. Do you pay the wages of those soldiers ?— 
They receive a certain wage. 

235. In addition to their regular pay ?>—In addition 
to their regular pay, so much per day. 

236. With regard to these 30 men who have been 
discharged, can you state the cause of their discharge ? 
—Chiefly on account of women being employed to do 
the work which they did formerly. 

237. (Mr. Greene.) How many women did you 
employ instead ?—About the same number of 
women. 

238. (Mr. Silver.) The work being of a light cha- 
racter ?—Quite so. The wages of the women are con- 
siderably less than those of the men. 

239. (Mr. Greene.) What is the difference ?—The 
men got 25s. and the women get 15s. 

240, When did you make that alteration >—On 
April the 3rd. 

241. (Chairman.) Now in reference to the discharge 
of these men, had a number of them been employed 
here for a great number of years ?>—Yes, they had. 

242. And what notice did you give to them before 
they were discharged ?—The notice which was put up 
in the factory a fortnight previous to the factory being 
closed, that all the hands would be discharged. 

243. But the general notice in respect to the dis- 
charge was on the understanding that they would be 
re-engaged >—They were to offer themselves for re- 
engagement ; not that they would be re-engaged. 

244. But in respect to these men, the same advan- 
tages were not given; they were not invited to offer 
tuemselves for re-engagement ?—Mr. Quinlan dealt 
with the time-workers, and I believe that these 
men were told that their services would not be re- 
quired. ; 

245. (Mr. Greene.) When were they told that 2— 
On the day that the time-workers generally were en- 
gaged. 

246. (Chairman.) They appeared at the office, and 
were told that their services were no longer wanted ?— 
Yes, I may say that I have given to several of them 
outside work. Ihave given them tickets, and taken 
them on. The director perhaps has stated to you 
that the time-workers were taken on to the general 
establishment; that is, formerly the factory was 
managed quite separately fromthe store and inspection 
branch ; but it was arranged, when I came here (and 
there are papers showing it), that the time-workers 
should be added to the general establishment, which is 
under the care of Mr. Quinlan, who engages all the 
store men and those in the inspection branch. There- 
fore these men were engaged subject to the rules and 
regulations of the general establishment, and if I 
discharge any of these men now it is notified to 
Mr. Quinlan.; 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 2 o’clock. 


Mr.J.E. Sage. : 


20 May 1879. 


Mr. Joun Epwarp Sage further examined. 


247. (Chairman.) You were proposing yesterday to 
give us a classification of the three weeks ending 
January the 8th and 29th and February the 5th ?— 
For the week ending January the 8th the classification 
is as follows: 

Week ending 8th January. 
53 persons at 25s, and upwards. 
i389 Bs 20s. to 25s. 
225 es TGS. se esa 
142 tht Hidste ther iGss 
168 4B 12s. .,, ‘14s. 
161 os 10s, 12s. 
341 rs less than 10s. 
1,229 
Week ending 29th January. 
47 persons at 25s. and upwards. 
126 Os 20s, tom 255, 
250 AS POSs 055 0 20S: 
157 5 ddig) Meu G Sona 
174 53 12s. ,, 14s. 
174 LE 1at 12s. 
292 a less than 10s. 


1,220 
Week ending 5th February. 
98 persons at 25s. and upwards, 
186 3 20s. to 25s. 
279 e NGSieey AOS. 
165 eters! oa MOAI 
170 ay tale ant molto 
148 eel Osy 12s. 
193 a LESS than 10s. 


1,239 


At the suggestion of the director, [have taken out 
three weeks in March. 

248. Are they weeks with work at home 2 Yes. 
On March the Sth the average weekly ware was 
15s. 103d. ; on March the 12th} it was 16s. 24d. ; and 
on March the ape it was 16s. 21d. The statement is 
as follows :— 


Roya Army Crorainc Factory. 


STATEMENT showing the amounts earned by indoor work- 
people for the weeks ending 


March 5th, 1879. 
104 persons at 25s. and upwards. 


160 y 20s. 35 

294. es 16s. _ 

201 a 14s, es 

184 oy 12s. mf 

148 > 10s. A 

eri os less than 10s. 
1,268 


' March 12th, 1879. 
118 persons at 25s, and upwards. 


202 Sess % 
298 ie eeligae i 
150 AMAL ye #4 
153 Cath IDYS ie 
153 Peace lOss n 
183 = less than 10s. 
1,257 Pract 


March 19th, 1879. 


107 persons at 25s, and upwards. 
196 sy. LOE : 


”? 


303 2 16s. 9 
170 5 14s. oa 
173 a 12s. 5 
143 4 10s. 


38 


» _ less than 10s. 


“Wednesday, 21st May 1879. 3 
PRESENT $ 


JOHN T. HIBBERT, Eseq., M.P., in THE eae 
Bengamin Buck GREENE, Esq. 


_price (including cost of material) bought of the con- 


) 


249. Have you anything to say with reference tos a 
comparison between the prices paid to contractors ona 
the prices in the factory ?—I have a paper here show- 

ing the difference betwé€n the prices of the contractors. 
and the factory cost of the garments referred to. 
Taking the kersey frocks, for instance, the average 


tractor is 9s. 34d., and the factory cost of the same 
garment is 9s. 7}d., these were without facings. 

250. Was that before the alteration ?—That was 
bafore the penny reduction in price. 

251. How much of that is cost of material ?—Ts. Ad. 
and the cost of cutting, 34d. 

252. In both cases those would be the same t— 
Yes. 

253. How much does that leave for labour P— 
1s. 8d. in the case of the contractor, and 2s. in the — 
case of the factory. ~ 

254. Now have you the price of these garments, 
kersey frocks, in the factory since the reduction — 
The price would be 1d. less in the making ; that would 

make it, under the new rate, 9s. 64d. ia att 
9s. Thd. 

255. That would- leave for the labour 1s. eae i 
Yes. 

256. That still leaves the cost of the janet in oe 
factory greater than when made by the contractor ?— 


Yes. 4 

257. (Mr. Greene.) Is the indirect cost included in 
this figure you have given us the rent of buildings, 3 
cost of superintendence, and so on ?>—Yes, the cost of 7 


inspection, including proportion of gas, rent of build- 
ings, &e., is 2d. on the garment, and that is included 
in the 9s. 74d. | 

258. (Chairman.). That 2d. is the establishment ~ | 
cost, in fact ?—Yes; deducting the 2d. for establish- 
ment expenses that ‘leaves 1s. 10d. for labour, strictly 
speaking, before the reduction was made. 
' 259. Now will you take the tweed trousers ?-The ; 
contractor’s price before the alteration was 8s. 11d. 

260. (Mr. Greene.) How much of that was es 
material ?—7s. 93d. 

261. That leaves ls. 14d. for rent and labour { ee 
Yes. The factory rate. for the same article was 
9s. 34d., the cost of cutting, 24d.; 14d. goes for the 
indirect expenses, leaving ls. 2d, for the conti Of view 
labour. 

262. (Chairman,) Will you now state the rate for 
that garment at the present time ?—The contractor’ s 
price now is 8s. 9d. and 8s. 10d. ; Fi ee 

263. What is the cost of material 2—7s, 114d, 

264. The tunics, I understand, are DO made by 


contractors ?—No. orgs 

265. Have you anything further to. say. You 4a 
asked me respecting the work done by the outdoor 
hands ; I have a list here showing the reduction 
in prices for making up garments out of doors. 


266. (Mr. Greene.) How do the prices compare 
with the inside work ?—Hitherto the rate has always 
been the same for outdoor as indoor. ‘rg 

267. Is that so now ?—I have arranged to give the i 
outdoor hands a little more. 

268. (Chairman.) They have to find their own 
tools p—Yes. 

269. (Mr. Greene.) And their own light and 


- everything ?—Yes, I consider that bey are ate 


to an extra rate. 
270. But hitherto they have had the same rate san _ 
Yes. Then with regard to the farming, the Committee — 
asked me yesterday - whether it is a fact that the work 
is farmed. It is a fact that when the indoor hands — 
took their work home, others were employed to help 


os i“ 


ee 
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ee ee nme 


them; this is evidenced by the number of young girls 


making application for work indoors who stated that 
they helped their mothers, and from the fact of their 


mothers not being allowed to take the work home 


they came here and were very glad to be taken on to 
the factory. 

271. (Chairman.) Is there anything else which 
you wish to say ?—Speaking from the knowledge I 
possess of the clothing trade, and my acquaintance 


with the working of some of the largest firms in the 


kingdom, my opinion is, that instead of having erred 
in reducing the wage list too much, it ought to have 
been reduced more, and further, from careful inquiries 
into the average wages earned by operatives in London 
and provincial towns, both in connexion with the 


clothing and other trades, can say that the wages 


earned here are considerably higher. I have en- 
deayoured to carry out the wishes of the director that 
in making any alteration in the rates, it should not 
in any way preyent the women from earning a fair 
weekly wage. . 

272. Can you show the Committee one or two cases 
of the lowest| wage | that has been earned under the 
new system, and explain the reasons why the amount 
is solow. I understood yesterday that there was one 
so low as 5s. ?—If you compare the number who earn 


’ Jess than 10s. under the new rate with the number 


who earned the same amount, that is to say, less than 
10s., under the old rate, you will find that there will 
not be much difference. 

278. There are a certain number of operatives who 
earn less than 10s. I want you to take the cases of 
those who earn the smallest sums, and I want to 
know the reason why so small a sum is earned, pre- 
suming that it is not produced by the absence of the 
person from work. ‘Take, for instance, the last week 
in May. Mr. Ramsay gave some figures for the week 
ending the 16th of May, and said that there were 195 
persons who earned under 10s., haye you got that 
week ? —Yes. 

274, Will you take out anyone with the smallest 
amount ?—There is one woman earning 4s. 11d., two 
and a half days only she worked in the week. In the 
same week another woman worked only two days and 
earned 3s, 6d. 

275. Will you find a case of a person earning a 
small amount and yet not being absent ?—Although 
I cannot point them out, still there are acertain num- 
ber of women who have been working here for many 
years ever since the factory was started, and these 
old women at the suggestion of the director, were 
given outdoor tickets; but from the fact of their 
not having machines they could not get the work done; 
there are 10 sewers in a subdivision, and conditionally 
on the machinist allowing those old women to be 
attached to her division, making one extra, I allowed 
them to be taken on. There were several cases of 
that kind where these women would only earn about 
5s. a week, 

276. (Mr. Greene.) Would such a woman work 
every day to earn 5s.?—Taking the average they: 
would not earn more than 5s. for the week. 

277. Working every day ?—Yes. 

278. That would be on account of their slowness ?— 


Yes; there is a case here I observe of Cathcart earning 


5s. 10d. 

279. (Chairman.) What work is she engaged upon? 
—Sewing. 4 

280: But there is sewing of various kinds ?—Yes. 
It is my intention to find out the cause of persons 
earning less than 10s. a week, because, except in the 
case of these elderly women, if they are capable of doing 


work they ought, if they wished to remain in the 


factory, to earn 10s. and upwards ; any earning less than 
10s. would hardly be entitled to be retained in the 


- factory ; and it is my intention to go into the particu- 


lars of all the cases \where they earn less than 10s. 
281. (Mr. Greene.) What is the cause of these 


considerable differences ; we hear that. certain number . 
earn 25s. and upwards, and another lot earn from 20s. 


to 25s.; what makes the difference ?—The qualifi- 
cation. * 

282. Do you mean that, for example, those 66 people 
whom you have given to us as earning 25s. and 
upwards in one week are simply quicker than those 
131 people who earn 20s, to 25s.?—The higher rates 
generally are those of the machinists. 

283. And how many machinists have you ?—About 
180. 

284. Then most likely these 66 people that we sec 
at 25s. and upwards are all machinists ?—Probably 
machinists. 

285. And if there are 180 machinists, some of the 
machinists will fall into the next category, that of the 
131i earning from 20s. to 25s. for instance >—Yes, very 
likely. 

286. Then you have 273 at from 16s. to 20s. ; why 
do they not earn from 20s. to 25s.?--Some of the 
hands make tunics ; others can only make trousers ; 
some can make trowsers and frocks ; and that accounts 
for the difference in the wage. 


287. Do they earn more at making one garment . 


than another ?—A tunic hand will earn more, as a 
rule, than a frock hand; and a trouser hand less than 
a frock and tunic hand. 

288. Now there are in the same week 216 people 
only earning from 14s. to 16s., and another lot, 194 
in number, from 12s, to 14s.; why do they not earn 
more ; had they the same opportunity of earning as 
those with the higher rates ?—They had the same 
opportunity precisely, but it is accounted for by the 
fact that some are quicker than others, and better 
qualified in every respect than others as sewers. 

289. It is just possible that some of these earning 
from 12s. to 14s., or from 14s. to 16s., do not work 
six days a week ?—That would account for it partly ; 
and also their not working so quickly as others. 

290. Can you trace any one woman who never 
earns more than 14s. to 16s.; or does that only 
happen in that particular week to the same woman ? 
—As a rule, their wages on an average are about the 
same. Take the case of a woman of the name of 
Evans, working for three weeks under the new rate, 
she earned lds., 17s. 3d., and 16s. 54d. 

291. Is she a machinist ?—A sewer. Take another 
woman, of the name of Baker, in the next subdivision ; 
she earned during the three weeks ll. 3s. 2d., 
12. 1s. 4d., and 12, 3s. 11d. 

292. I want to see whether there are any women 
who systematically earn only 14s. a week, or less than 
that ?>—There is one earning lls. 9d., 13s. 2d., and 
14s. 6d. 

293. Why did she not earn more; yas she absent ? 
-—No. 

294. What sort of work was she at >—That I could 
not say from memory. 

295. It would be work at which some other quicker 
woman would have earned considerably more ?>—Yes ; 
and some are more diligent than others. In a factory 
like this they can waste their time a great deal by 
taking a little extra time at tea, or in other ways 
waste their time. Others are more diligent, and in 
that way a difference occurs. 

296. 1 think from the statement you made yesterday 
it seems that they earned very nearly as much in the 
factory when they were not allowed to take work 
home as they did when they were allowed to take it 
home ?—Yes. 

297. That being the case why did you, during that 
fortnight we have heard of, allow them to take work 
ont; after you had prohibited the work going out you 
let them do it for that fortnight ?—I think I stated 
that that was on account of the clothing required for 
the war. 

298. What did you gain by that course ?>—A larger 
quantity of clothing was made. 

299. Did you get more work done by giving them 
leave to take the work home ?—Yes, the particular 
class of work required. ; 

300. That does not tally with the statement of their 
earnings, because they did not earn more; it appears 
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“J. E.Sage. from your statement. that the average earnings in the 


two periods differed very little ?—Because the gar- 
ments were chiefly seakit frocks and trousers for which 
low prices were paid. 

301. In the week ending the 22nd of January they 

were not allowed to take work home; the average 
earnings of all the workers in that week were 14s. 6d. 
If, then, you take the week ending the 8th of January, 
when they were allowed to take work home, they only 
earned 14s. 9d.; you could not have made more 
garments apparently when you did allow work to be 
taken home than you did when you did not allow it? 

_—There were about 800 more garments made up 
the week ending the 8th January than there was in 
the week ending the 22nd January. 

302. I find that in the week ending the 8th of 
January work was taken home, and all the earnings 
together averaged 14s. 9d. each person; on the 22nd 
of January, when they had not been allowed to take 
work home, their average earnings were 14s, 6d.; so 
that there is only a difference of 3d. per head in con- 
sequence of their taking work home ; and, therefore, 
you paid no more wages practically when they were 
allowed to take their work out than you did when 
they were not. Therefore I do not see that you 
gained anything in the fortnight in question ?-—The 
only way in which I can account for it is this: that if 
the women had not taken the trousers home the pro- 
bability is that they could not have earned so much. 

_-It is generally understood that if women are working 
on trousers they cannot earn so good a wage as if they 
were working on tunics, frocks, and trousers; and 
there were a number of trousers required that week 
for the Zulu war. That is rather a high wage to 
earn upon trousers only, but if you take other weeks 
you will find the average is 16s. 

803. February 5th it is 16s. 5d., and January 29th 
it is 14s. 2d., so that that was actually less than they 
earned when they did not take the work home ?—Yes 
Now that they do a fair nine hours’ work per day, 
it goes to show that the women are more diligent 


and in a better form to attend to business than they - 


were when they took work home and did it by fits and 
starts both night and day, and I am convinced they 
will benefit by it, morally, physically, and pecuniarily. 

304. Only you intended by allowing them to take 
the work home during that fortnight to get more work 
done ?—Yes. 

305. According to these figures you did not succeed ? 
— We obtained the particular garments required. 

306. They did as much without taking the work 
home as they did when they were allowed to take it 
home ?—Now they do. The matron would bear me out 
in this, that the result is that there is less trouble in the 
conduct of the factory; the women are so busy that 
they have not time to be giving the matron much 
trouble, and there is less care and anxiety on their 
account, 


307. (Chairman.) Now I want you to contrast the 
case of any woman who obtained small wages in any 
of the weeks before the alteration, with the amount 
she has received since the alteration. Take the case of a 
person receiving a sum under 10s. before the altera- 
tion, and then see whether that same person still con- 
tinues to receive the same amount or a less amount? 
—I will give the Committee some half-dozen names, 
comparing the rates before the reduction and after the 
reduction. 


Return showing the amount of wages earned by the 
following women during the week ending— 


4 


When allowed to take 
work home, May. 

No. Name, January, February. 

8th 29th 5th Ast 8th | 15th 

s. d & od, S$. Gea Seu 8.) ls N Bene 
105 | Currie - - Ces stim (betel, 1210 | 102 ') 32 3 | 44 4 
109 | Carpenter -/] 9 2 |10 2 693 | 7 10 8 3 6 9 
131 | Roberts - - 7.6 8 7 8 5 8 5 9 8 8 5 
115 | Stroucbard -| 7 0 ll 4 9. 96 810 |10 4 | 10 6 
130 | Round - -| 7 0 A 44 )°6 2) 5 2 ieee § ie | 
119 | Spencer- -| 7°0-| 7 2 | 710 | 9 8 |10 8 | 10.5 


308. Have you had any cases come to your know- ~ 


ledge of the women employed in the factory taking 
out work to be done at home surreptitiously ?—-I have 


a case which came under my notice this morning for _ 


the first time, and that party I have suspended. 


309. Is that the first case you have had ?—That is. 


the first case we have detected ; there was, it is true, 
information given by two women working in No. 8 
division, stating that they saw a woman named Davis 
attaching some part of a garment to her clothes with 
a view of taking it out; but the same evening that the 
complaint was made the viewer in the division care- 
fully looked at the table at which this woman worked 
and saw that the work which was booked out to her 
was actually in the factory. ; 

310. (Mr. Greene.) You speak of that as a com- 
plaint ; was it nct rather information ?--Yes. I might 
say on that subject that the 8th division has given me 
considerable trouble; it has been for some considerable 
time before my coming here a great trouble to the fac- 
tory ; the women do not seem to work harmoniously 
together at all, and I have had several complaints of 
one sort and another. On one occasion there was a 
complaint made respecting a certain party there who 
had been intimidating others and making out that 
they were earning more wages than they ought to, and 
that it would not be to their interest to do so; that if 
they earn smaller wages the probability was that the 
rates would be raised. Mrs. Brock is one of the 
parties to whom I allude. I believe that a great 
many of them have lately joined a benefit club with a 
view of getting some great advantage, and Mrs. Brock 
has told me she has joined, but she has never in any 
way asked the others to do so. 


The witness withdrew. 


THOMAS QUINLAN, Esq., examined. 


311. (Chatrman.) What is your position here ?—I 
am the storekeeper ; that is my official title. 

312. And what other duties do you undertake ?— 
My duties are those of chief executive officer. I have 
the charge and custody of the contents of the depdt 
and also of the buildings. 

313.°You also have some ‘charge as to the time 

wages, have you not ?—All the people in the depot 
on time wages are under my supervision; all time- 
workers, that is to say. 

314. How many time-workers are there employed ? 
—I could not tell you exactly, but there are over 600; 


_ they vary. 


_ 815. Can you state how many men and how many 
women ‘—No; J could find that out for you. 

316. (Mr. Greene.) Are they about equal ?—No ; 
the men are very much in excess of the number of 


the women ; the women can only form a comparatively - 


small part of the 600; I should say under 100 are_ 


women. 

317. What are they principally employed upon ?— 
It depends on the department in which they are ; in 
the store department they are occupied in receiving, 
storing, and packing, and in the various operations 
connected with the distribution of the different sup- 
plies; we get supplies of course largely from con- 
tractors as well as from the factory. The bulk of the 
supplies come from contractors. They are all received 
in the first place in the inspection branch, and there a 
number of men are employed in receiving them from 
the contractors, and getting them ready for inspection, 
and in the process of inspection, and then they are sent 
to store ; where, as I said before, they are stored and 
got ready for distribution according to the requisitions 
that. are received. 

318. (Chairman.) But as to the 100, or so, women 
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who are employed as time-workers, what is the nature 

of their employment ?—A certain number of them are 
occupied in examining light articles which come in 
for inspection, light brass work or ornamental brass 
work; and a certain number are employed in examin- 
ing shirts that are received in large quantities from 
the shirt associations, and in light duties of that 
sort; and then in the factory the women and girls are 
occupied in what is called fitting up the materials for 
garments; they gather together the several parts and 
put them in a bundle, and then they are given to the 
person who has to make up the garment. 

319. Now have you made any reduction in the 
wages of these time-workers in the various depart- 
ments since the time of the stock-taking ?—Yes, re- 
ductions have been made amonest the different classes ; 
some few have been raised. 

320. Can you refer to any particular class >For 
instance, the cutters are one class. 

321. What was the reduction ; what was their wage 
before you closed the works, and what has their wage 
been since ?—I cannot tell it to you from memory, 
but the first class were receiving 2/. 2s., and they were 
reduced to 1/.19s.; then I am afraid ihe after that it 
would come to be a question of individuals. I may 
state that the director of clothing handed me over the 
entire number of time-workers on the Ist of October 
last (it was then that Colonel Hudson ceased to be 
superintendent), for the purpose of reorganising the 
factory. Previous to Colonel Hudson’s ceasing to be 
superintendent the director of clothing had of course 
in conversation with me, as his principal executive 
officer, discussed generally the condition of the factory ; 
and seeing that I had held a position similar to that of 
Colonel Hudson for a number of years, and had been 


accustomed to the management of a large number of 


people, and had carried it out to his satisfaction, and 
as he considered successfully, he wished me to re- 
organise, as far as I could, the people in the factory, 
and put them pretty well upon the same footing as 
the people in the store branch; and that was the duty 
that I had to carry out. It was, I need hardly say, a 
very distasteful and a very awkward one. If I had 
had simply to organise a staff for the factory as a new 
thing, I could have done it with perfect ease, because 
I thoroughly understand the work and the people; 
I have been here for 20 years and I know the people 
personally, and they know me. And more than that, 
in my position as storekeeper I necessarily arrange 
the factory work. For instance, part of my duty is at 
the commencement of every year to estimate out the 
whole of the clothing, and in fact everything that is 
required for the equipment of the army for a year to 
come. Then I have to arrange (for submission to 
the director of clothing) how it is to be obtained ; 

and with regard to the amount that it is decided 
finally shall be made in the factory, I have to arrange 
when it has to be made ; and then the factory during 
the remainder of the year has to work according to 
my requirements. J make requisitions from time to 
time, and I make no requisition till 1 have got together 
the whole of the materials that the factory will require 
for the completion of that requisition. Then the factory 
make it up exactly as ] have regulated it, and I regu- 


late it according to my necessities, always pearing i in 


mind the proper working of the factory. 

322. Did you make a recommendation to the director 
as to the reductions which were to take place ?—Yes, 
I did. 

328. The reductions took place, you say, in most 
departments ’—-No ; I can show you-in what way they 
were made, 

324, You stated that a reduction took place in the 
cutters >—Yes. 

325. Will you go on to some others ?—The next 
most important employment was that of viewers ; 
there was no reduction in wages there, but there was 
a gain to the viewers, an advantage in an indirect way. 
Up to the time of their transfer they were not entitled 


to overtime; they received 7s.a day, which is the 


rate that is received by people doing similar duty in 
M 93, 


“quite the other way. 


the inspection branch; but while the people in the - 


inspection branch were entitled to overtime the people 
in the factory, that is, the viewers, were not ; and they 
have gained an advantage in that way, that now 
coming on the general establishment they are entitled 
to overtime, so that they have gained. 

326. (Mr. Greene.) Is that from the 3rd of April ? 
— Yes, - 

327. (Chairman.) Now are there any other reduc- 
tions ?—The other reduction is a reduction in this 
way. I had quite satisfied myself previous to the time- 
workers being transferred to me, that the work that 
was performed by a number of men, called principally 
fitters, was a work that was much more suitable for 
women, and I started myself a small number of women, 
I think half-a-dozen, and I put them to the work asan 
experiment to see how they would do it; that turned 
out successful, and then I arranged and recommended 
that the men should, with the exception of a few who 
were to be retained to supervise them and manage 
them, be dispensed with, and their work performed by 
women. 

328. How many men did you dispense with when 
that change took place ?—To the best of my recollec- 
tion it would be about 30. Then I watched those 
women very closely, and I found in watching them 
that it was so much a matter of rapid manipulation 
that I thought girls could do it even as wellas women ; 
accordingly I introduced a certain number of girls as 
an experiment, and they proved to be quite equal to 
the work; and the final result of it was that we 
arranged that we should dispense with the whole of 
the men, with the exception of two who were to be 
foremen, and that in lieu of them we would have 20 
girls and 10 women, and that was the establishment 
that was fixed and approved. 

329, And that is the establishment that you have 
now ?—It is. 

330. And are the girls and the women paid time 
wages ?—They are all time-workers, but the women 
are paid differently from the girls. I may tell you 
that some years since another reorganisation took 
place, that was at the time when there was gene- 
rally such an outcry for an increase of wages; and 
I at that time inquired what was the highest rate 
that women received from the best houses, and I found 
that 15s. was a little above what they received; and 
I then recommended 15s. as the rate for women in the 
depot. Now when these women were taken on as 
trimmers, considering the work they had to do, FT 
recommended that they should receive the sare rate, 
that was 15s. a week; thea they were in the same 
position as the women viewers that I spoke about 
before, and interchangeable. The introduction of the 
girls was quite a new “thing, and having made inquiries 
about the rates that were paid to girls, and taking inio 
account what I paid boys (whom I have always em- 
ployed), the rate for girls was on my recommendation 
fixed for girls of 14 at Is. a day, that is, of course, 
6s. a week, with a rise of 2d. a year according to 
age until they reached the women’s rate; therefore a 
girl of 14 got 1s.; a girl of 15, 1s. 2d.; of 16, 1s. 4d. ; 
of 17, 1s. 6d., and so on. 

331. Are those the wages now paid to the girls and 
the women ?>—Those are the wages paid. 

332. (Mr. Greene.) What do you pay the women ? 
—2s. 6d. a day ; 15s, a week. 

333. (Chairman.) Have you had any complaint 
from any of these women or girls as to the rate of 
wages which they are receiving ’—None whatever ; 
In fact, the whole of my re- 
commendations have been based on this principle, 
that Government should not pay people badly ; that 
they should fix as their standard the best prices paid 
by the best houses, and no more. JI am as utterly 
opposed to Petticoat Lane prices as I am to extrava- 
gant pr ices, and I think you will find that all the 
prices are based on that principle. Now, with regard 
to the girls, I may tell you I was told at first that I 
should not get girls at that price; but, as a matter 
of fact, I had applications far beyond what I wanted, 
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indan, end a most: respectable and excellent lot of girls were 
ws * - , x 


Obtainedi> -- fie -pn a ; ; 

334. (Mr. Greene.) What do you give the men t—— 
The men begin at 18s.; and I find that, that is the 
rate which is paid by the railway companies, 

335. What do they work up to ?—The fourth 
class is 18s. the third 20s., the second 22s., and 
the first is 24s.; then the next is a foreman receiving 
30s., and a senior foreman, I think receiving 35s. or 
36s. ; then it goes on into different gradations. 

336. (Chairman.) With respect to the men whom 
you have discharged, being, you think, about 30 in 
number, what notice did you give them before their 
discharge ?—A  fortnight’s notice; the time 1s fixed 
by regulation. 

337. That is, according to your regulation, placed 
on the notice boards of the establishment ?—Yes ;- it 
is an old Ordnance regulation. All persons coming 


on the general establishment come under that regu- 


lation. 

338. Had many of these men that were discharged 
been here a considerable number of years ?>—Without 
reference I cannot tell you; no doubt some had. 
They were here for all sorts of periods ; some were 
only here for a few months. 

339. Supposing that any of those men (as I pre- 
sume there were cases) had been here for 14 or 15 — 
years, or even 20, did you give them 14 days’ notice 
to leave the service ?-—-Yes; it depended. : 

340. Without having any fault to find with them ? 
—No ; no man is discharged without a fault. 

341. But these 30 were, if I understand you ?— 
No. What I did was this. Of course, Mr. Ramsay, 
in calling on me to do this duty, wished me to put the 
factory into the same condition as the store was in; in 
fact, to have a uniformity of pay for duty performed 
throughout the depét; that was the principle; and in 
discharging people the first thing that I took into 
account was misconduct. Then there were a certain 
number of people who, in consequence of the reor- 
ganisation that was about to take place, would not be 
wanted at all; and then the other people were those 
who were inefficient, worn out; some of them were 
completely worn out and inefficient, and these were 
the people discharged. As I say, those whose conduct 
was not good, and the people who really were not 
wanted owing to the change that was made; for in-’ 
stance, in the case of those fitters, those people whose 
places were taken by the women, their work was gone ; 
and then the other people were the worn out and 
inefficient people. My answer, so far, has reference to 
the men discharged generally. Then, with regard to 
the men who were displaced by the women, some of 
them were discharged; others of them were given 
outdoor tickets because they were tailors and were 
previously employed as outdoor people; they were 
given tickets,| and they simply fell back into their 
former position; and then others were, as it were, 
temporarily discharged ; they were told that they 
would be employed again when work was found, and 
some of them have been taken back again; some of 
them are on at the present moment. 

342. (Mr. Greene.) As fitters?—Yes, partly as 
fitters and partly at other work, in fact, this morning 
I was remarking on the fact that there were one or two 
men who were here working as fitters, and I wanted 
to know what they were doing, because I understood 
that the fitting was rather ahead of the making up, 
and then they explained to me that these men were 
required because they were tailors accustomed to 


colours for the purpose of making up bundies in 


which there were damaged parts ; for instance, in the 
manufacture of a piece of cloth a blemish will occur 


occasionally, say, in a piece of searlet cloth; these 
_ blemishes are not noticed at the time, at any rate they 


lay the patterns on and they are cut out, then after- 
_ wards it is seen that the fore part of a tunic for instance 
has this blemish on it; then it is the business of the 
people when they are manipulating it to mark these 
pieces ina particular way, and subsequently these pieces 
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are taken out of the bundles, and it is. the business of 
these men. who are now employed to take those pieces, 
match them from remnants in the factory to the exact 
shade (for there are different shades), and substitute a 
fresh piece for the damaged piece. — neta 
343. (Chairman.) You say that some of those men 
have been re-engaged to do that kind of work ?—Yes, 
and then when they are not occupied at. that they are 
employed at fitting, ; 
344, Do you know how many have been taken on ? 
—At the present moment I know there are tliree of 
those men on. » ; 


345. I do not know whether. you are aware that 


ee ee ee, 


great complaints are made by those who have been — 


discharged. from the factory, considering it to be a 
very great hardship after having given a great number 
of years’ service here to haye been thrown adrift in 
the way they have been ?—I am not. aware of the 


personal complaints. I have seen what is stated in a — 


general way in the papers, but then the statements in 
the papers were so outrageously false I. paid no 
attention to them, the specific complaints I haye 
not seen. I think that it. is right I should mention 
this, that this matter first came up in October, and 


it was then.a question as to whether the changes 


should not take place-at-once, but out of consideration 
for these-people, considering that the, winter was 
coming on, I recommended, and the director of clothing 
readily concurred in it, that we should not carry it out 
then, but wait until the spring, until the Ist of April, 
and then carry it out; but were it not for that, this 
reorganisation would have gone on through the winter 
months, and would have been a more. gradual affair. 
It was solely out of consideration for them that it was 
not carried out in that way, but simply deferred to 
the time when they could best get employment. 

346. Now here is a case of complaint sent to me in 
a letter from a person of the name of C. Washington. 
She states that she has been employed in the factory 
for 20 years, and that her duties are to attend to the 
matron’s room and general cleaning, for whieh she 
received 21s. a week, the hours being from 7 a.m. to 
6 p.m., but since the change on the ist of April her 
wages have been reduced to 14s. a week, and in addi- 
tion the front and manager’s offices have been given 
to her to clean, “extra work,” for which formerly a 


person was paid 15s. a week; is that correet P—I 


could not tell you without referring. Ido not know 
that any additional work has been given to her. 
quite true that she was reduced from 21s. I found 
her on the books as a charwoman, and the pay that is 
given to all the other charwomen in the depot is 11s., 
I think, 1s. 10d. a day or 11s. a-week, and accordingly 
she, as a charwoman, was reduced to that; but I was 
then informed that in addition to the duty she did as 


charwoman she had to. attend to the women’s closets, 
‘and in consideration of that I got her 6d. a day extra, 


that brought her then to 14s..a week, but in addition 
to that (her duties as charwoman did not occupy the 
whole of her time), it was stated to me that she was 
principally employed in the tea room, and IL imme- 
diately suggested that then she should be paid by the 


tea fund, and I do understand that she is paid some- ° 


thing additional, I forget how much, but I am under 
the impression that it is 6s., by the tea fund. ~ 
347. That is not referred to at all in her letter ?—I 


can ascertain that for you; but I took into account — 


that a part of her duty was to attend in the tea room; 
the tea room makes a profit, and is bound to pay all 
the people it employs, and therefore as she only worked 
in the morning in the cleaning of the offices and looked 
after the closets in a general way, and she had this tea 


It is 


fund money for employment in the middle of the day, 


it was thought she was well off. Ihave heard no 

complaint from Mrs. Washington since she got that 

extra sixpence. SRI NOME Toe ou irises. > 
348. (Mr. Greene.) Why did she get 21s. formerly ? 


—I do not know ; that astonished me when I saw it. — 
I never heard of any woman receiving 21s. a week as 


a charwoman ; that was a surprising price, and I cannot 
at all account for iti = > ravat m ; 
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; 

‘ 
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349. What age is she ?—She is an’ elderly woman, 
I should say about 60 from her appearance. _ 

350. When that was given her was there any other 
kind of responsible duty given to her, do you sup- 
pose ?—None that I know of. I inquired afterwards, 
and I found that she cleaned some of the offices and 
she attended to the closets, and that appeared to be 
her entire-duty ; in fact if you see the woman you will 
find that she is a heavy woman who could not do a 
yery great amount of work. 

351. (Chairman.) You have given her extra work 
1o do according to this letter ; she says, “and likewise 
“ siven me the front and manager’s offices to clean, 
« ‘extra work,’ for which they “paid a person 15s. a 
« week ” P— She has to clean those offices, but if so 
there were other offices which are done away with, 
whether she cleaned them or not J cannot tell; it is a 
matter to inquire into. I think if these people had 
been behind the scenes and seen how considerately I 
endeavoured to do'my duty, they would some of them 
be of a different opinion. ‘There is one thing I might 
mention with regard to this; a great many people 
seem to think ‘that this place is a charitable establish- 
ment. I had never heard charity mentioned in con- 
nexion with it until I heard it recently. I myself, 
before I came into the public service, was in a very 
large establishment in London, I may say I got my 
business education’ ‘there, that is the Railway Clearing 
House, and when I came in here in the different posi- 
tions I have been in, I have worked any part that came 
under me in precisely that way, as a business establish- 
ment, and all the changes that I have made are based 
on that. IT can say this, that I have done things fre- 
quently which I have done‘with the greatest ‘Tegret, 
and probably if I were a private individual T would not 
do them. I felt bound; I do not consider that as a 
public servant I have any right to consult my feelings : 
if I think that a certain person is not worth the money 
she is paid, it is my duty to report it. 

352, And you considered, I presume, in making 
these recommendations, that the Government factory 
was paying more for its labour than was paid by 
outside places of a similar character ?—Considerably 
more than by the best places outside, and I do not 
know whether Mr. Ramsay has mentioned it to you, 
but he told me a day or two since that he finds that 
the reduction in time work amounts to something over 
3,000/. a year between what it is now and what it was 
previous to. the lst of October: that shows you what 
a tremendous change is made, In the piecework I 
am told that the reduction is about the same ; but for 
my own part what I considered in making this reduc- 
tion was, that, I should pay the very best prices that 
were paid by the best houses, but not a penny more ; 
’ that was the line T took. 

353. Would it not have been possible to have made 
these changes more gradually in respect to the fitters ? 
—I have mentioned to you before that we commenced 
this on the Ist of October, and it was then proposed 
tO go on ‘with these changes ; but it was out of con- 
sideration for the people themselves that we did not 
do it. We deliberately let the whole six months go by 
so that we might discharge them at the time of the 
year when they « could best get employment elsewhere. 
That was the reason it was. not done more gradually. 
But I think I should mention another thing. In my 


own experience here I haye found that if you are. 


going to make changes of that description it is infi- 
nitely better to make them in one lot, and for this 
reason: If you are. making changes gradually you 
keep the whole of your establishment in an unsettled 
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condition ; first. you lop off one, then you lop off 
another, then you reduce a third. The result of that 
is, that after a little time the whole of your staff gets 
into a state of excitement, because they do not know 
who is next going to have something done to him; 
therefore your work gets into a bad condition, and my 
own experience is, that it is infinitely better to do it 
all at one time. It is a far worse thing in some 


respects ; it creates no end of a row, and of course in 


a Government establishment officials as a rule abomi- 
nate a row above everything. I suppose I am con- 
stituted somewhat differently, but I am not ever in the 
least actuated by any dread of that sort. I make up 
my mind, how can I produce the desired result in the 
most perfect manner. I have never myself hesitated 
about it merely for the sake of a row. I knew this 
would happen; I told Mr. Ramsay so when I laid the 
case before him. I ‘said: “ You can do it in two 
“ ways; you can make the reduction gradually and 
then you will have the place in an unsettled condi- 
tion, and have excessive expenditure going on for 
* some time; or you can put it all off till we have 
“* finished the work of the year on 31st March, and 
then you can do it as one great affair, and then there 
will be a row,’ 


354, Do you not think that in private concerns the 
employer or the firm would have had some consideration 
for old hands before they decided to discharge them ?— 
Yes, and so there was here ; there was consideration for 
old hands. I have no hesitation whatever in saying that 
there are people now still kept on as to whom, if I were 
a private employer, I hardly know whether I would 
keep them on or not. But certainly consideration has 
been shown here. The number of people that have 
gone who you think ought to have had consideration 
is very small compared with those who have been 
kept on, and to whom consideration has been shown. 
You must bear in mind that the number who have 
gone is only a small portion of the whole, and I think 
that if you will take up individual cases, if any man 
brings up a case, you will find that there have been 
good reasons shown. One case was mentioned to me 
of a man who made a complaint, a maw named Grace ; 
and probably that is the case you are alluding to. 

355. I have not the men’s letters here ?—If you 
bring up the cases of men who say they have been 
badly treated, I think I shall be able to show you that 
probably they have not been so badly treated. If a 


. man of long service and with apparently good reasons 


for being retained, has been discharged, there has been 
something in the backyround. The man in question 
is a case in point. All 1 can give you now, speaking 
from memory is a general idea, but/ with regard to 
details I should have to reter before I could give 
you accurate. information, With regard to the taking 
on of people, I may state that in taking on people I 
always give the preference to men who have been in 
the army, but I, only give a preference when the 
qualifications are equal. _ 

856. Some of the men who have written’ to com- 
plain say that they are old workers here, and are men 
who have been in the army and have served their 
country, and they say that by the work they have 
done here they are unfitted for work elsewhere ‘—I do 
not see how that can be. 


357. I suppose they mean that the same class of 
work is not. made.elsewhere ?—It depends upon the 
man who.makes the complaint. , If it were a man 


doing mere labouring work, I do not see how it could 


ale him for work elsewhere. 


Pomel ney ay it 0 Kiser O75 ~The witness withdrew. 
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Mrs. Mie BLANDFoRD examined. 


358. (Chairman.) You are matron of this establish= 
ment ?—Yes. 

359. How long have you been matron 2—Upwards 
of 14 years. : 


360, And I presume all the women [= here 


are toa certain extent under your superintendence ? 


—Yes, to a certain degree ; if they require to go out 
or any of them have to go to the doctor I look after 
them. 

361. Have-you-anything to do with distributing the 
work to them f—No. 

862. Then what is your exact position as matron ? 
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—My first duty is to go up to the doctor every 
morning with the women who are sick, 

863. You do not keep their time ?—No, I keep a 

roll book, with a list of absentees. At the end of the 
week if they have been absent for a day or two, I 
have it entered in the book; and if they have been 
absent for a week without leave, it is arranged that I 
am to see them and ask for the reason of their being 
absent ; if they are sick I put “sick” against them, 
and if they are sick they all bring doctors’ certificates. 

364. When any of the women workers are sick, 
you know, I suppose, what the sickness is >—As a rule 
we always have doctors’ certificates with tiem if they 
are outside; and if they are inside and our doctor 
sends them home, I put “sick” in the book against 
them. 

365. Do you know when a worker is sick from any 
infectious disease ; is that reported to you in any way ? 
—Yes. 

366. And I presume in such a case where they took 
work home, they would not be allowed to take it ?— 
The women have always brought in word, so far as I 
know, that they have got small-pox or scarlet fever, or 
‘anything of that sort in the house, and I believe I may 
say that when they took their work home they always 
in such cases brought their work back, so that it 
should be sent into the surgery and left there to be 
disinfected, and the women were always kept back 
during that time, and when they came back the sanitary 
inspector gave a certificate to say that the house was 
disinfected, and our doctor kept them out for about 
six or seven days afterwards. 

367. Do you know anything about the class of work 
which the various workers do?—Yes, I see it all. I 
am a great deal about the factory. . 

368. Do you know what amount of earnings each 
person has ?—Yes. If they are sick I generally ask 
them what they bave taken the following week. I do 
not ask them regularly every week what they earn, 
but I know that they do as a rule earn pretty good 

"wages. 

369. Supposing that you were told that in the week 
ending the 16th of May there were 195 women who 
received under 10s. a week ?—That might be; per- 
haps 40 of them would be learners. 5 3t 

370. That is exclusive of learners. Supposing it 
was not caused by their being absent from work, do 
you know whether there are any cases which you ever 
have had your attention drawn to, where a person 
could not make more than 10s. a week upon the work 
upon which she was set to work ?—It must be some of 
the old ones to whom that would apply. 

371. You think if there are such cases it would be 
some of the old ones ?—Yes, or it might have been 
two or three who had been absent three or four days 
out of the week. 


372. I am presuming that they are not cases of 
absentees >—IJt must be a few of the old ones. We 
have a few old ones who were tailoresses from their 
very infancy almost. When this establishment first 
began, in the Vauxhall Bridge Road, they were taken 
on principally, I believe, to teach the younger ones. 

373. (Mr. Greene.) They are kept on, I suppose, 
rather out of consideration for them ?--Because they 
are old servants, and they have been belonging to the 
establishment for upwards of 20 years. 

374, They work slowly, I suppose ?>—Yes. 

375. (Chairman.) I suppose you are aware of the 
reduction which has taken place in the amount paid 
for the piecework since the 8rd of April ?—I know it 


-~~~---has occurred, but I could not tell you what it is. 


376. You know that a reduction did take place ?— 


Yes. 

877. Have you had made to you, from any of the 
women, any complaints about the small amount of 
earnings which they can make under the new system ? 
—No, but I have heard a report in the artillery divi- 
sion that they have not had chevrons to make, which 
they have always been in the habit of doing, and that 
is the only case I have had. 

378. Have you known of any case since the work 
was discontinued being allowed to be taken home, of 
women secreting work and taking it home with them? 
—I heard of it about a week ago that somebody did 
it, but it was believed afterwards that she did not 
do it. { 

379. You do not know anything about it of your 
own knowledge ?—I have never seen it. There was a 
case last night, and that is the first case that has been 
reported to my knowledge. ; ; : 

880. That was found out, was it P—The article was 
found on the woman, and that is the first that I have 
heard of as being reported. 

381. Were any complaints made to you by the 
workers about the harsh treatment and the way in 
which they were discharged, and then the way in which 
they were again taken on at the time of the stoppage ? 
—lI never heard of them; they have many of them 


said to-me that they hoped they would be taken on | 


again. : 

382. But no complaints were made to you ?—No. 

383. Perhaps they do not have much communication 
with you ?—They have the opportunity of seeing me 
all day long, and of coming into my room at any hour 
they like. Iam here until they all leave; I always 
see them every one out at night or on a Saturday 
afternoon. -I do not suppose’that I leave the building 
once in a month before they are everyone out of the 
building, and I see them all out of the workroom 
during the dinner hour. In tne dinner hour I always 
walk round the places, upstairs and down. 

384. (Mr. Greene.) Is there any particular object in 
seeing that they are all out of the room at any time ?— 
Only that those are my orders from the War Office 
given to me when I had: this appointment. I was to 
see them all out, and to take up to the doctor in the 
morning those who complained of illness, but I have 
nothing to do with their work, and I have nothing to 
do with anything else than to hear their complaints 
and listen to anything they may have to say. If they 
come io me with any little grievance, I give the best 
advice I can for the time being. I have quelled many 
quarrels and disagreeables there might otherwise have 
been. 

385. You have not had many complaints made to 
you of late, not special complaints ?—I have heard that 
they fancy that the work is not exactly given out 
fairly, which I have reported to the manager. 

3886. I suppose they can earn more on one kind 
work than they can on another, can they not ?—- 
they are accustomed to it; of course those people who 
make tunics do not like to go on anything else when 


they have got accustomed to the tunics; it puts them 


out a little. 

387. (Chairman.) Do you know at all what number 
of articles each person can make in a week, taking 
each particular class of article ; how many tunics a week 
can a good worker make ?—I have heard some of 
them say that they can make eight tunics a week, and 
others will only make about four or five, but then of 
course they are old experienced hands that make the 
eight tunics a week, they have been at it for years ; 
another person who can only make four or five tunics a 
week may only have been on for a year or two, 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 2 o’clock.: 
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888. (Chairman.) How long have you worked at 
the establishment here ?—Twenty-two years altogether, 
inside and out. 

889. You wish to make some complaint, do you not, 
to the Committee ?—Only about the prices. Of course 
I have worked here a great number of years. I have 


_ brought up a family that are now soldiers and sailors, 


and of course it is very hard to be deprived of a little 
help at home, and then not to be able to earn sufficient 
to maintain the younger branch. 

390. Will you tell us what your complaint is with 
respect to the prices, and also whether you compiain 
about any other matter ?—I have nothing else to 
complain of, only the prices, that is all. 

391. Do you complain as to not being allowed to 
take work home ?—No, I would not care about that 
so long as we can get our prices. 

392. Will you tell us the wages you received before 
the change took place and what you have received 
since the change took place >—Before the change took 
place I used to make 26s. or 27s. up to 30s. per week, 
by taking it home. 

893. What have been your earnings since that 
time ?--From 16s. to 17s.; at times it might be 17s., 
with hard work. 

894. You are on staff work, I believe ?— Yes. ' 

395. What does that mean ?—Warders’ work and 
tunics, and all garments of that sort. 

396. You do warders’ coats and waistcoats, I under- 
stand ?>—Yes. A 

397. Are you a sewer or a machinist ?—A sewer. 

398. Of the 26s. or 27s. per week which you 
earned before the alteration, how much would be fairly 
earned by you by work done at home,'do you think ? 
—By working at home we have had to work very 
hard and very late at night. 

899. Supposing the work had not been knocked off 
at home before the alteration in prices took place, 
what do you think it would have amounted to ?—I 
should think about 5s. or 6s. 

400. You think it would ?—Yes, quite that. 

401. On an average, then, you may say the work at 
home was worth about 5s. or 6s. a week to you ?— 
Yess 

402. Now what are the prices of the articles which 
you make at the present time, warders’ coats and 


_ waistcoats >—The warders’ coats were 6s.. before the 


change took place. : 

403. (Mr. Greene.) That is to say, you got 6s. for 
what you did to the coat?-—Yes, for the sewing. 
When we came back we came in on the reduction of 
6d., but as soon as ever we had come to our seats they 
took off 8d. more, which made it 9d. taken off. 

404. How much is it now ?—Only 5s. 3d. 

405. Then this extra 3d. taken off was not put in 
the notice ?>—No, it was not; there was 6d. on the 
notice. 

406. (Chairman.) What was the price of the waist- 
coats ?—Without sleeves they were ls. 9d., and with 
sleeves 2s. 3d. before the change, and now they are 
ls. 6d. without the sleeves and 2s. with the sleeves, 
and they are very heavy work, because they are mostly 


all hand work, very little machine work. 


407. A reduction of 3d. on each?— Yes. 
408. How many of these coats and waistcoats can 


you make in a week ?—We never have them for a 
week at a time, so that we always look forward to 


those garments as a good job, of course, to make up 
for any bad work we might have; we do not very often 
have them. ; 
409. Those are the better kinds of work ?>—Yes. 
410. What other articles are you often employed 


411. Infantry tunies >—Yes. 

412. What was the price of those before the 
change ?>—Those were 3s. 1}d. 

413. What are they now ?—2s, 10d. 

414, That is a reduction of 33d. ?—Yes, 

415. How many tunics can you make in a week ?— 
If we have a good run of them we can make seven or 
eight, if we have them to take home. 

416. But how many could you make here ?—Not* 
above six here if I were to work very hard. 

417. Now, with respect to the time that the factory 
was closed, have you any complaint to make about the 
mode in which that was carried out ?—Well, I think 
that we ought to have had a little more time to have 
seen what was on the papers before we signed them. 
I do not think it was acting at allright. I call it a 
trap, myself, to get us to sign those papers. 

418. Tell us how it was done ?—We were all dis- 
charged. 

419. A notice was put up on the walls stating that 
the factory would be closed on a certain day, and that 
you would be discharged ?>—Yes, 

420. (Mr. Greene.) How long was that before ?— 
Only a week before we were discharged it was put up, 
and then we had to be at home a week, and to come 
in the following Thursday to be re-engaged. 

421. (Chairman.) And before you were re-engaged 
you had the opportunity, had you not, of seeing the 
prices and the terms upon which you were to be en- 
gaged ?-—No, not till we came in to be engaged. 

422. But when you came in you had an opportunity 
of seeing these prices and the terms stuck on a wall 
somewhere ?—-Yes, they were put on a board. 

423. Were there many of those price lists put up ? 
—I think there were three or four largish boards. 

424, Was there a difficulty then in ascertaining the 
exact terms upon which you would be re-engaged, 
before you did engage yourselves ?—Yes ; we could 
not understand the prices, at least there were very few 
of us who could understand them. The’ Highlanders’ 
tunics are the same as they weve before. 

425. And is that a matter of complaint with you 
and with the workers generally, that they were asked 
to sign papers, re-engaging themselves without un- 
derstanding it?—-Yes; we did not understand at 
all what we were signing ; in fact, I think there were 
a great many, pretty well all, who would not have 
signed it if they could have understood what it was. 

426. (Mr Greene.) You could leave, I suppose ? 
—Yes. 

427. (Chairman.) Were any questions asked about 
it for explanation, and did they refuse to give you any 
explanation ?-—No ; we had no time whatever ; we had 
to get them signed as quick as possible, because 
amongst so many people there was no time to spare. 

428. (Mr. Greene.) You came in divisions >—Yes. 

429. And you came on a Thursday ?—On a Friday. 

430. The whole of your division had an oppor- 
tunity of coming that day; all the women in the 
second division could come on that Friday ?—But we 
were not in the second division when we came up ; 
that has been altered. ~ We have got the same viewer, 
but it has been altered to No. 2 from No. 6. 

431. Then you came with what was No. 6 ?—Yes. 

432. Did the divisions come at different hours in 
the day or all together ?—All at different hours. 

433. What hour did your sixth division come ?— 
At 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

434, That hour had been fixed, I suppose >—Yes, 

435. And Friday was the day ordered for that divi- 
sion p—Yes. 
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436. (Chairman.) Do you know anything with 
Of 


other establishment for similar work ?—I do not. 


aay oe course, we have no time to look about into any of 


those affairs after the time we go from here. Work- 
ing here for so many years, it is almost like one’s 
home. 

437. (Mr. Greene.) I suppose, when you worked 
at home you were frequently helped by your family ? 
—Yes, I have got a little girl that helped at home. 

438. (Chairman.) When you were working at 
home, were you in the habit of sitting up very late ?— 
Mostly of a Tuesday night I would sit up till 12, to 


ARMY CLOTHING FACTORY: 


~ 


get our work in as early as possible on a Wednesday — X 


morning. > 

439. I suppose when you were in the habit of 
sitting up late at night you would not be quite so equal 
to the work in the factory next day ?—No, I do not 
believe anybody is. Of course, I have had to work 
very hard to bring up a family. 

440. But you do not complain so much, I under- 
stand you, about the work being taken away from 
home as about the reduction in the wages for the 
work you do here?—I have nothing else to coniplain 
of... I have nothing to complain of about any of the 
officials whatever, only the reduction of the wages. | 


The witness withdrew. ei Bd ye 


441, (Chairman.,) What is your age ?>—Fifty. 

442. How long have you been employed here ?— 
Seventeen years last February, in Woolwich and 
here. 

443. What kind of work do you do; are you a 
sewer or a machinist >—I am a sewer. 

444, Have you any complaint to make about the 
changes that have taken place >—Yes ; when we came 
back we thought we were going to be put upon the 
same work which we had. been in the habit of doing, 
and instead of that we were put upon common work. 
ee (Mr. Greene.) You say “ we”. ?—A quantity 
of us. 

446. (Chairman.) Since the change took place in 
April, you and others complain that you have been 
placed on different work from what you were on 
before >—Yes. 

447. What kind of work were you employed: upon 
before you went out?—I was on the artillery caps 
and battery staff work and artillery sergeants’ panta- 
oons. 

448. And what, wages did you earn before you 
went out ?—From 1/. Os. 6d. to 1. 5s., sometimes 
1/. 8s. or 1/. 9s.; sometimes we have had the caps; 
that has sewn up a little better. 

. 449. These earnings include work done at home ?— 
es. 

450. When you did work at home you had the help 
of others?—Yes; this last two years I have had no 


help, only what I have done myself. I have done 


my work entirely my own self. 

451, And since the change what work have you 
been put on ?—When I came first we were put upon 
the line work and different kinds of work all mixed 
together. ; 

* 452, What kinds of articles >—Frocks and trousers 
and things. Iam on them now. 

453. (Mr. Greene.) Tunics ?—I have just got two 
to learn on; I have not had any of the infantry tunics 
before. _ 

454. (Chairman.) This work you considér of a 
worse character for earning money than the other 
work ?—I have never been used to it; and through 
some unpleasantness with some of the women the 
other week upstairs, during the time I was out at the 
hospital, they complained about the women taking 
their work home against the rules, and there was a 
report made of it, and one of them brought me into 
it by telling Mr. Ramsay that I had joined the League 
Society, the new club that is formed; and Mr. Ram- 
say says he will punish anybody that joins the new 
club; he says it is entirely, against the rules of this 


_. factory for any woman to join any of those societies. 


455. Do you know that as a fact he has said so 2— 
Yes, he has said so to ourselves ; to me and to ever 
so many of us. 


456. What is this society ?—It is a. society called 


; the Westminster and Pimlico Branch of the Tailor- 
esses London Union Society. ’ ' 3 
457. Ts it a kind of trade society 2—Yes, it is a 
_ sick and benefit society and a trade society. 


. . 458. Like the men have ?—Yes, it is similar to that ; 
there area great many of the same society, only this 
is a fresh branch we have formed. _ ere 


Mrs. Saran Brock (Second Division) examined. ae: 


459. Do the operatives here generally belong to 


societies of different kinds?—Yes, I think a great 


number of us haye joined it, and many more would 
have joined it, only because of the threats that Mr. 
Ramsay and Mr. Sage held out to us. pie 
460. Is there any society connected with the 
factory ?—Only the sick and benefit society inside ; 
that I belong to as well. Fy tietgagil 
461. You are now,-you say, working upon infantry 
work, frocks and trousers ; what wage can you earn 
now ?—This week is my first full week- on it, and I 
think it is 12s. all but a halfpenny, or 12s. $d, I am 
not certain which, and out of that I have threepence 
for button-holes to pay; this is the first week I have 
been employed on the fresh work. [ae 
462. Upon this new work you will earn about 12s;? 
—About 12s. for the first week. ae 
463. What did you earn at the new rates of pay- 
ments upon the other work, the artillery >—18s. 33d. 


is the most I have taken since I have been back, on . 


account of taking none home. 

464. What do you suppose would be the value of 
the work that you did at home out of the old wages, 
20s. to 25s. 2—Sometimes I have earned as much as 4s. 
or 5s. at home in one night by getting garments ready 
first and then taking them home to finish them ; it 
will come to that when I bring them inthe morning. 

465. I want to know how much: you value as an 
average the work done at home ?—I should say about 
2s. 6d. a night. 4 

466. But you would not work at home every night ? 
—I was obliged to. I had got my husband to main- 
tain, who was in the army, and being hard of hearing 
and 77 years of age, he cannot get employment. © 

467. Then according to that you would earn as 
much at home as you did here ?—Quite as much, - 

468. But I presume on the new system of longer 
hours in the tactory you would be able to make more 
in the factory under the new system than you did under 


‘the old, if the prices had been the same ?—Yes, of 


course we would. Now instead of going home at 
5 o’clock and coming in at 8 o’clock or half-past in the 
morning, we can come in at 7.15 in the morning and 
stop in till 6 o'clock; that makes up for a great 
bit of the time we used to work at home. = = 


469. Have you anything to say with respect to the- _ 


mode of giving notice to you before you went out, and 
the mode of re-engaging when you came on?—Yes, 
when we/had the notice to go out we understood ‘that 
the place was.to go through a thorough repair and we 
were to be re-engaged again, and it was reported in the 
newspapers that we received half our pay during the 
time we were out; but we never received a farthing, 
and we piece-workers never do receive anything for the 
time we aré away. °° tise re 


470. It is not customary, is it?—In the Arsenal _ 


they do; they receive a certain amount of money for 
the day according to'what they are rated; when the 
holidays come ‘they give them 1s. 2d. or 1s. 3d., 
according: to their rate, for that’ day that they are 
out. 2 pees hee BSL ORS 
471. What notice was-given of the: intention to 
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“close the ‘factory ?—N6 other notice than this, that it 


was merely put up that we were all to’ finish-our work 
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on the 26th.of March. and be re-engaged on the 3rd 
of April. 

472. 'That was a week’s notice >—Yes. 

473. (Mr. Greene.) When was that notice given ? 
—It was put up on the Wednesday morning the 26th 
of March; not posted up till then. 

474, That was the very day you left ?—Yes; at 
10.0’clock in the morning it was put up. 

475. (Chairman.) Was not the notice put up a 
week before ?—No, the final notice was not really put 
up till about 10 o’clock on the Wednesday morning. 
They told us before that that there would be a notice. 

476. When you came back to be re- engaged, I pre- 
sume there were lists of prices put up in the room ; 
were they ina position that you could read them and 
understand them ?—They were put all about the wails, 
on one side of the room; they certainly were written, 
it is true, but Iam sorry to say that the greater por- 
tion of us are not brilliant scholars enough to read 
writing unless it is very plain; and it was not plain 
enough for one half of us. 

477. Were the changes explained to you ?—No, 
only the.notice about the time that we should have to 
keep in coming in the morning, the hours of work; 
that was. the only thing that was read out to us; not 
the prices. _ 

478. (Mr. Greene.) Did you yourself know what 
the alterations in the prices were >—No, we could not 
get close to them. 

479. Did you really know ?—No, I did not know 
individually the prices, because I could not get close 
up to them to read them. 

480. (Chairman.) Did you know that the work at 
home was to be discontinued ?—Yes, they told_us it 
was to be so. 

481. Do you make the discontinuance © the work 
at home a ground of complaint ?—No, I make the 
reduction of “the prices a greater complaint. ” y 

482. So that really your position is this, that you 
are getting 12s. upon the work upon which you are 
now engaged ; ; and, I presume; you mean. working 
full time ; that 12s. is for full time; so that you are 
receiving 12s. for what you received from 20s. to 25s. 
for previous to the alteration >—This work that I am 
on now I am like fresh learning. 

483. But upon the old work you perl 13s. 33d. ? 
—Yes.. 

484.. iin therefore, supposing it was the old work, 
you would be receiving 13s. 3}d. for what you pre- 
viously received 20s. to 25s. for ?-—Yes, that is adding 
the work at home. 

485. Did you make a complaint about people taking 
work. home ?—No, I did not personally myself.’ I 
was out at the hospital during the afternoon that this 
complaint had been made by the letter which you 
have got there, and I came in.to work on the Wednes- 
day morning, and was sitting up on Thursday after- 
noon at my work, and I had not the slightest idea that 

, any report. had been made, and while I was sitting 
there the viewer came and fetched me downstairs, and 
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then I saw four women there; the husbands of three 
of them are civilians in good situations; and they told 
Mr. Ramsay, in the presence of me and those other 
two women, that they could say on their oath that 
they could make two engineers’ frocks, or two pair of 
pantaloons, in that building, from half-past 7 in the 
morning till the time they went home at night. It is 
quite impossible to do that; there is no woman that 
can do it in the hours, not to do the work in a proper 
manner, anyway. 

486. You did not complain about the work being 
taken home by anybody ?—No. 

487. But you were being injured in some way owing 
to the complaint, as I understand you ?>—They fetched 
me down at the time of the complaint, and of course I 
wanted to know what I was fetched down for, and I 
could not ascertain what was the cause no further than 
one of them said, “ You are running about the shop 
“all day long talking to people, or else you could 
earn the money as well as we can.” I said, “I 
never speak to you,” and they said, “ If you do not 
“ speak to us, you do to other people.” Then when 
I went up to my work Mr. Ramsay ordered that we 
were to be shifted, and when this woman said in my 
presence these others did take the work home, Mr. 
Ramsay said, “It isa lie; you hear them positively 
“ say that they do not take it home.” 

488. From that time you have been shifted to a 
different division, and put to different work ?—Yes. 

489. And that is with you a ground of complaint ? 
—That is my ground of complaint. 

490. Can you from your own knowledge speak to 
the fact. of taking work home ?—Yes, I can, positively 
and truly, and no later than last evening. lam in the 

habit of going every Wednesday night to Lady Paget’s 
Bible class, and there were three of the young. women 
there who brought work and took it out from under- 
neath their dress and sat there and did it in the 
presence of all of us; and when some of the women 
said they would report them, they said we might do 
our worst about it, for they would swear that they did 
not take it. And if anybody doubts our word Lady 
Paget will tell you that it is the truth; she was very 
sorry about it. 

491. What are the prices now paid for the work on 
which you are engaged, the infantry work ?—I have 
been doing some of the thick lined infantry frocks, 
ls. 6d. each, and the serge frocks are ls. 9d., and 
then we pay 13d. for button-holes out of each of 
them ; and the sea kits we get 1s. 34d. for; and we 
have to pay 13d. for the button-holes out of them. 

492. What were the prices of these before the 
alteration >—I could not tell you. I did not work on 
them until the reduced prices began. 

493. How many infantry frocks can you make in 
the week ?>—There were four of the thick ones I made 
this last week; two of the serge and one of the sea 
kit, and three alterations at 5d. each; 
whole of the work for that week. 
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The witness withdrew. 


Annie THOMAS (Second Division) examined. 


494. (Chairman.) How long have you worked 
here ?—I have ae <od for the factory ev er since I was 
11 years old. 

495; What age are you >—I am 28 now. 

496. You have been here 17 years?—I have been 
ingide the building 10 years, but I worked outside with 

_ my father before. ; 

497. What do you nor: at PT am what they call 
& staff hand. © . y 

498. And ira does hat ‘mean ?—They do the 
bettermost ¢lass of work. 

< 499. What kind of articles t— Warders! coats, staff 
4 coats, and tunics’ 

a 500. Before the change in the prices for work took 
g pee did pow work upon’ os these three anfielos — 
Pi. eeesP* 


501. And what was the general average of your 


earnings ?>—I have earned from 25s. to 80s. per 
week. 
502, That includes taking work home?—Yes ; 


sitting up every night. 

503. What would you consider to be the value of 
the work you did at home during the week, one week 
with another ?—I should say about T8>5 6308 Vs) ca 
week. 

504, Did you have anyone to help you, or was that 
your own work ?--No, I had a widowed mother to 
help me; she is a soldier’s widow. 

505. I presume you are still wpon the same class of 
work ?—Yes, 

506. What have been your earnings since ?—'This 
week I have made 12s, 2d. 
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507. Was this week a full week ?—Yes. 

508. You were not absent ?-—No. 

509. The week before that how much had you ?— 
16s. ; 

510. And was that all by work done here ?—Yes. — 

511. Will you state the prices of the articles, what 
they were before and what they are now; will you 
first explain what is a warder’s coat ?—A warder in a 
military prison ; for instance, a warder’s coat was 6s. 
before the reduction, and under the reduction they are 
5s. 8d.; the staff coats were 3s. 6d. before, and now 
they are 3s. ld. or 3s. 13d. ; the tunics were 3s. 14d. 
before, and they are now 2s. 10d. with facings, 2s. 6d. 
without facings. 

512. (Mr. Greene.) Did the 3s. 1$d. include facings ? 
—Yes, and they are now, with facings, 2s. 10d. 

513. What were the tunics without facings before 
the reduction ?—The same money before the reduc- 
tion, 8s. ltd. There are some regiments that do not 
wear facings, and we got the same money before the 
reduction without the facings as with. 

514. (Chairman.) What are your complaints ?— 
That under the reduction I am unable to get a living, 
and I have a widowed mother to support, and my 
father was 80 years in the army. 

515. Have you anything to say about the way in 
which the reduction was made ?—We do not know 
how the reduction was made. We were sent out 
under the impression that we were coming in under 
new regulations. When we came in we were given a 
paper to sign, stating that we were willing to come in 
under whatever alterations they might think proper to 
make from time to time, and when I went to look for 
the rules there were none put up; but there was alist 
of prices put up. 


516. Were there no rules ?—No rules more than == 


the alteration of time. 

517. Were any rules read out to you ?—None what- 
ever. 

518. (Mr. Greene.) Not even the alteration of time ? 
—No. cane : 

519. (Chairman.) The lists of prices were put on 
the wall?—Yes, and I ‘was not able to read them, 
because they were not written in plain figures so that 
a person not well educated could read them properly. 

- 620. (Mr. Greene.) What notice had you on the 
discharge ?>—There was a notice put on the wall that 
the women would go out on a certain day, the 26th of 
March. 

521. When was that notice put up ?—I could not 
tell you that, but it was before we went out. 

522. How long ?—It may have been a week, 
could not exactly say to the day. 

523. (Chairman.) Do you complain about the dis- 
continuance of the work at home or about the reduc- 
tion of the work done here ?—I complain of the prices 
being taken off the most. If I had the former prices 


aE 


back again I believe that I could support myself in a 


much better manner than I can now. I am unable to 
support myself, now and to maintain my mother as well. 
524. (Mr. Greene.) You do not complain of not 


having the work to take home now, do you ?—No ; I 
- want the old prices back, the price list we had before. 


525. (Chairman.) You never have worked at any 
other factory ?—No, I have never worked at any other 
factory. 

526. Therefore you do not know what the rate of 
wages is at other placesi—-No, I do not know. I 
have never worked at any other factory except this. - 

527. (Mr Greene.) You have nothing else to com- 
plain of ?—Nothing whatever. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. Marra Burter (Third Division) examined. 


528. (Chatirman.) How long have you been em- 
ployed here ?—I think about 17 years. 

529. (Mr. Greene.) What age are you?—I am 50 
in August next. 

530. (Chairman.) What do you work upon ?— 
Tunices of all sorts. 

531. Before the reduction what were your earnings 
per week ?—About 21s., 22s., 23s., or 24s. I have 
earned more, but not as a rule. 

532. And that includes taking work home ?—I 
have taken work very little home. pn 

5338. (Mr. Greene.) Are you a machinist ?—No, a 
sewer, 

534. (Chairman.) It was according to your own 
discretion whether you took much or little home ?— 
Yes, we were allowed to take as much as we liked. 

535. Formerly under the old system it was within 
your own discretion as to the amount you took home ? 
—Yes. 

536. But you did not take much ?—No, very little. 

537. How much do you suppose of that 21s. to 24s, 
per week could be put down to the work you did at 
home ?—I reckoned that it made about 2s. a week 


- difference to me, not more. 


5388. Since the reduction what have your earnings 
been per week?—I have never taken 20s. since, 
somewhere about 16s. to 18s. 

539. (Mr. Greene.) And that you have earned in 
the house, not taken any home. ?—No, I have not taken 
any home, 

540. Have you ever taken more than 18s, ?—Yes, 
I took 19s. 2d. last week, but that is only once since 
the reduction. One thing I should like to mention, 


my ticket was 1/. Os. 2d., but it was a mistake, there 
was something booked to me that I did not do, 


_ 541. (Chairman.) You do not complain then about 
the discontinuing of the work at home ?—No, I think 


_ that the day in here is quite long enough, 

_ 642. But you complain about the reduction in the 
/ rate of the prices paid ?—Yes, in one or two things 
~ especially. 


543. Will you tell us the different articles you 
have made, and the prices paid for them ?—The 
artillery tunics have been reduced 6d, 

544. What were they before ?>—They were 4s. 6d., 
and now they are 4s., and they are one of the heaviest 
jobs, there is a great deal of work in them. 

545. (Mr. Greene.) But not more than in the work 
‘before ?—No, but the 6d. reduction in a garment 
makes a great difference. 

546. (Chairman.) Will you tell us the next article ? 
—The line tunies, they have reduced them 3}d.; they 
were 3s. 14d., and now they are 2s. 10d. 

547. Does that include facings ?—Yes, they are less 
than that, they are only 2s. 6d. without facings. 

548. The amount that you have given is with 


facings ?—Yes, they were previously 2s. 10d. without ~ 


facings, and they are now 2s. 6d, 

549. What other things do you make?—We are 
making now some jackets. ; 

550. Did you make these before the reduction ?— 
Yes, we did, but it is so long ago that I forgot about 
them, but they are very bad now. 

551. What kind of jackets are you referring to >— 


The Cyprus jackets. 


552. What do they give for them ?—They are 
2s. 2d. Q : 

553. You say they are very “bad ” ?—I began them 
yesterday morning the first thing, and it is as much as 
I shall do to finish them before I go home to-day ; they 
are 4s. 4d. the two when they are done, and I began 
yesterday morning the first thing. 

554. Now what have you to say with respect to the 
change when the factory was closed; have you any- 
thing to say about the notice, whether it was a proper 
notice given to you ?—We had to sign a paper agreeing 
to the reduction. 

555. (Mr. Greene.) Did you know what the reduc- 
tion was when you signed the paper ?—No, I believe 
there was a list, but I did not see it. 

556. You knew there was a reduction, but did not 
know how much ?—I knew there was a reduction, 


oe 


557. (Chairman.) Do you complain about that at 
all ?—I was glad to get back at any rate. 

558. (Mr. Greene.) But you could not read the 
notice ?—I could have read it, but I was too much 
agitated. I saw there was something, but some could 
not read it. 

559. (Chairman.) The changes were not explained 
to you >—No, they were not. 

560. Have you any complaint of being treated in 
any way harshly ?—No, nothing of any particular 
consequence ; there are difficulties everywhere. I very 
seldom get into any difficulty of any sort here. 

561. (Mr. Greene.) You have constant work here 
all the year round ?—Yes, except the holidays ; the 
Queen’s birthday, and Easter, and Whitsuntide. 

562. Bank holidays as well ?—Yes. 
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563. On those holidays you do not get any pay ? 
—No. 

564. (Chairman.) Have you anything else you 
wish to say >—No, I think nothing else. 

565. Do the machinists, within your knowledge, 
complain of the reduction as well as the sewers ?— 
Yes, they are reduced as well, in some degree. 

566. (Mr. Greene.) Do you know how long before 
the 26th of March the notice was put up of the inten- 
tion to discharge the people ?—No, I do not; we 
knew it through the building. 

567. A week before ?—Perhaps it was; I could not 
say positively. 

568. (Chairman.) It has been said that no notice 
was put up till the morning when the place was 
closed ; do you think that was so ?—I do not know. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. Prisci.ta Ropnovsse (Third Division) examined. 


569. (Chairman.) How long have you worked 
here ?>—Seyenteen years. 

570, What age are you ’—Forty-seven. 

571. What do you work upon ?—Tunics and any- 
thing of that sort. 

572. (Mr. Greene.) What else besides tunics ?—- 
All tunics most ; frocks or tunics. 

573. (Chairman.) Artillery tunics ?—Yes, artillery 
tunics and line tunics and engineer tunics and High- 


_ landers’ tunics. 


574, What do you complain about ?—Not of any- 
thing, except that I should like the wages better; we 
have to work so hard to earn what we do. 

575. You want back the old wages ?—Yes, we do. 

576. How much a week did you make before the 
reduction ?—When we were busy I used to earn from 
27s. down to 25s., and 24s. or 23s.; it might be 18s. 
sometimes. 

577. What are you earning now f—I am a very 
quick hand; that is the reason I earn a great deal 
more than many others. 

478. How much did you get last week ?—-19s. 4d. 

579. How much the week before ?—19s. 


The witness 


Mary Corrie (Third 


588. (Chairman.) What do you work at ?—I am a 
tunic hand. 

589. A machinist >—Yes. 

590. How many years have you been in the factory? 
—Six years. 

591. What age are you ?--—I am 21. 

592. You work upon tunics ?>—And on blouses too. 

593. (Mr. Greene.) Are they frocks ?—Yes. 

594. (Chairman.) Serge frocks ?—There are diffe- 
rent kinds. “al Sai 

595. Is there anything else you work upon ?—I am 
stitching trousers and blouses now for women. I have 
been put back. My work before we were discharged 
was that I used to have tunics. 

596. What earnings did you make before the reduc- 
tion of the prices ?—From 25s. to 28s. a week. 

597. What do you earn now since the reduction ?— 
IT have taken three weeks 15s. each week. 

The 15s. is not on the same work, I presume ? 
—No. 

599, Have you been placed on the same work since 
you came back ?—No, I have been put back. 

600. Did you take any work home when you earned 
from 25s. to 28s. a week ?—Yes, I took work home. 
: stitched it here and took it home, and finished it at 

ome,” 4 

€01. Have you a machine at home ?—No, I stitched 
it here and took it home to finish. 

602, What complaint have you to make ?—Four 
months ago my mother died, and the women here 
made a gathering for us, and that put the viewer out ; 
he said it was not a deserving case. He knew we had 
neither father nor mother, and that my sister and I 
had two children to support; he put two women to 
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580. How much do you get to-morrow ?—I think 
it is nearly 20s. 

581. You are a good worker ?—Very quick, exceed- 
ingly quick; that is the reason; others would not 
earn 10s. when I earn that. 

582. Did you earn much at home when you earned 
25s. ?—I took a great bit home ; all the evening I had 
nothing else to do but to do it. 

583. Had you anybody to help you at home then? 
—No, not a soul. 

584. What would you consider the work at home 
to be worth to you in each week ?—I daresay you 
wight do two tunics in the course of the evenings. 

585. What price would it be?—You might say 
6s. 3d. for two tunics at the old prices. 

586. Do you complain about the work being dis- 
continued: at home, or about the reduction of the 
wages ?—I would rather have the wages back and 
have none home, and have the hours as they are. 

587. Have you any complaint to make about the 
way in which the reduction was carried out ?—I have 
no complaint to make, only that the wages have been 
diminished. I would rather have the wages back again. 


withdrew. 


Division) examined. 


my machine instead of the number he put to the other 
machinists; he said he had not time to attend to 
everybody. 
- 603. Did he put you on a different division when 
you came back ?—He put me on trousers and blouses ; 
work I had not been used to. I had my division filled 
up with learners, and I do not earn the money that 
the other machinists earn. I know it is the viewer’s 
fault. 

604. If you are put with a number of learners it 
makes your earnings less ?— Yes, because you .only 


- get 2d. and 13d. a pair for stitching trousers, and I” 


have had to lose some of my time showing them how 
to make them. 

605. What is the name of the viewer ?—Langrish. 

606. Have you made any complaint about him to 
anyone ?—Yes, I made a complaint to the manager. 

607. Mr. Sage, you mean ?>—Yes. 

608. What did he do for you ?—He spoke to the 
viewer about it. 

609.. How long ago is it that you complained ?— 
After we came back. 

610. Have you still grounds of complaint ?—Yes, 
I have had to wait at the button-hule machinists till 
my work was finished before they would give me more 
out. 

611. ‘Then your complaint is not so much about the 
reduction of prices ?—-Yes, I should like my former 
prices back, because the money I am earning now does 
not keep me. 

612. (Mr. Greene.) But you are not earning so 
much now in consequence of these hindrances >—That 
is so. 
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613. (Chairman.) Supposing you were put upon 


the same kind of work that you had before the reduc- 
tion, what do you suppose you would be able to earn ? 
—I daresay I should earn about 20s. a week, 

614. (Mr. Greene.) At the present price ?—Yes, I 
think I should be able to earn 20s. a week. 

615. (Chairman.) You also complain about the 
present prices; the reduction in prices ?—Yes. 

616. Do you complain about not being allowed to 
take work home ?—I should not mind that so much 
if we had our money back. Of course it was a great 
help our taking our work home. I think I could earn 
a pound a week if I had the same work as I had 
before. J 

617. Have you any other complaint to make ?— 
About my hands being taken away from me. I had 
quicker hands before we were discharged; they were 
all taken away from me to help another machinist on. 
There is dissatisfaction generally throughout the 
division on account of the unfairness of the viewer. 

618. Will you give us the prices of the tunic-work 
at the machine which you earn ?—We had 43d. for 
the tunics before the alteration, and now it is 4d., for 
the machining. 


The witness withdrew. A Bins 
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619. (Mr... Greene.) And what the frocks ?—The 
stitching of the frocks is not reduced. : 
620. What do you get for frocks ?—3d. 

621. The same as before ?>—Yes. 

622. Then trousers?—Some are 2d. a 
some are 14d. a pair stitching. 

623. What were they before ?—They were 2d., and 
now the tweed are 2d. and the serge 14d. 

624. What sort of work do you say you are upon 
now ?—Frocks and trousers, ; 

625. And no tunics ?—Yes, I have two tunics out 
myself ihis week ; but my hands-only have frocks and 
trousers. f 

626. And you cannot earn as much for those as 
you can for tunics >—No. yerind 

627. (Chairman.) You say that other machinists 
complain who are under this viewer ?—They all com- 
plained; the four top ones did not, because our quick - 
hands were taken away from us to help those four . 
machinists on, and the other machinists were left with 
hands not quick. 

628. I suppose this 15s. wage you have given is 
for full time?—Yes. One week I took 17s. 3d., but 
then the week before I took only 13s. 8d. ~ ae 


pair and 
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Mrs. Canons Brock (Fourth Division) examined. 


629. (Chairman.) How long have you been em: 
ployed in the factory >—Nine years. _ 

630. What age are you >—Twenty-six. 

631. What are you employed upon ?—Blouses. 

632. (Mr. Greene.) You are a sewer ?—Yes, 

633. (Chairman.) Before the reduction, what 
amount of earnings did you make generally as an 
average ?—l5s. or 16s, 

634. And that was when you took work home ?— 
That was when I took work home ; but I cannot earn 
more than 11s. or 12s. now. 

635. And of this 15s. and 16s.a week when you 
took work home, how much do you suppose you 
earned at home; what would be the value of the 
work you did at home ?—I cannot calculate that. 

636. What do you look upon as the loss from the 
home work ?—4s. a week. 

637. What are the earnings that you have made since 
the reduction ?—11s. 10d. is the most I have taken. I 
took that last week, and that is the most I have taken. 

638. And what is the lowest?—10s. 6d. But I 
am very slow. I take perhaps too much pains with my 
work ; there are some that are very much quicker. I 
always do my work right away. 


629. (Mr. Greene.) These blouses are what they 
call frocks >—Yes, scarlet frocks and serge. 

640. (Chairman.) What was the payment for frocks 
before the reduction?—Scarlet frocks were ls. 9d. 
and they are now ls. 6d., and the serge were ls. 6d. 
before and they are now ls. 33d. 

641. Do you complain of the discontinuance of 
the work at home or of the reduction in price ?—I do 
not complain at all. about the work at home. I could 
not do much if I took it home. I have two young 
children and I have my cleaning to do, and 1 don’t 
complain about taking my work home. If the price 
was brought back that.would be what I should 
like. 

642. (Mr. Greene.) The new hours make up a 
little for not being able to work; at home, do they 
not >—Yes, they make a great difference. 

643. (Chairman.) You want back the old prices ? 
—Yes, that is all I have to complain about. Of course 
it is very hard work here to work at the price now, 
though, of course, I am slow. 

644. That is all the complaint that you have to 
nae ?—Yes, that is all the complaint that I have to 
make. is 


The witness withdrew. bi 


Mrs. Saran Morean (Fourth Division) examined. 


645. (Chairman.) How long have you worked here ? 
—I have been here two years. 

646. What age are you ?—32. 

647. What do you work upon ?—Tunics. 

648, As a sewer ?—Yes. 

649. What wage did you make generally before the 
reduction >—It used to amount to 28s. down to 18s. 
and 16s, ; all depending on my health. 

650. Of course you took work home ?—At that 
time. 

_ 651. What would be the value of your work done 
at home per week ?—I should say 8s. to 10s. per 
week, 

652. What are your earnings since the reduction ? 
_ —I could not state exactly what I have earned; it has 
- not been a great deal. 

_ 658. Have you been working full time ?—Yes, I 


~~ have. 


654. What have you earned this week ?—I think I 


will have about a pound clear, after paying the button- 


holes, 


655. But you have not earned that every week ?— 
No, sometimes it has not been much over 12s. 

656. Then. you have been working very hard to 
make a pound ?—I have been in since 7 o’clock in the 
morning and have not had 20 minutes to my dinner. 
I have been working very hard. 22) iG 

657. (Mr. Greene.) When you earned 12s. you 
were not well ?—No, I was not then. As arule J am 
a quick worker. 

658. (Chairman.) What are your complaints ; do 
you complain about the work not being taken home ? 
—I would be thankful for the work home, or money 
earned. : 

659. You would be thankful for either one or the 
other >—Yes, I would. 

660. Have you any complaint to make about the 
mode in which the reduction was made, want of 
notice, or anything of that sort >—No, not anything of 
that sort. ; j 

661...( Ma. Greene.) Did you know the reduction 
that was being made when: you came to sign the 
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paper; did you read the notices ?—We looked at them, 
but we could not read them. 

662. How long before you were discharged on the 
26th of March did ate know that. you were not to 
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come to work after the 26th ?—I think it was a week, 
as nearly as I can remember. 

663. How did you know it, how was the notize 
given to you ?—It was posted up. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. CaroLinE GARDNER (Fifth Division) examined. 


664. (Chairman.) How long have you been em- 
ployed here ?—I have been at work here 15 years. 

665. What age are you ?—60, and I am a widow. 

666. What do you work upon ?—The trousers. 

667. As a sewer ?—Yes. 

668. Now before the reduction in price how much 
could you make, as a general thing, per week ?—I 
lave earned hess 16s., and 17s. 

669, (Mr. Gr cene.) You did not earn that. every 
week ?—No, only once in the way, according to the 
prices. 

670. What did they range from ?—Some were 
ls. 3d., 1s. 2d., and so on, per article. 

eri What did you earn before the alteration ?—I 
earned very good money then, not always alike. 

672. Sometimes 10s. ?—More than that. 

673. 12s.?—Yes, 14s. 

674. From 12s. to 16s. would be your earnings 
then P—Yes. 

675. (Chairman.) And that included work to be 
taken home ?—Yes, and I even had to work on Sunday 
to earn it. 

676. What was the value of the work you did at 
home ?—As much at 3s. or 4s. at the least. 

677. Did any one assist you P—No, I am a widow 
and have nobody at home. 

678. Now what have been your earnings since the 
reduction ?—I have taken 9s., 10s., and 11s. 8d. is the 
most I have ever earned, and that I have had to work 
for from 7 in the morning till 6 at night. ~ 

679. (Mr. Greene.) When you earned 9s., were 
you absent ?—On a Wednesday I had to go to King’s 
College for my cough; then I would lose half a day. 

680. ( Chairman.) Were your earnings when in full 
work 10s. to 11s, 8d. >—Yes. 


681. lls. 8d. is the most ?—Yes, and that is to 
make 14 pairs of trousers. 

682. What do you complain of with respect to the 
alteration ?—I have to complain very much of the 
prices; they are reduced 2d. a pair in tke trousers. 

683. And the trousers are you work principally ? 
—Yes. 

684. Do most of the workers on trousers make 
very small wages?—Some are young people, and 
have got their proper eyesight, and can work quicker. 

685. You are under a difficulty in that respect ?— 
Yes. We have had a very hard winter, and now the 
prices are reduced it is a great deal worse for me, the 
same as with others. 

686. (Mr. Greene.) You are not perhaps a quick 
worker ?—Considering. my age Iam quick. I could 
not make 14 pairs in the hours in a week if I were 
not. 

687. (Chairman.) Trousers have been reduced 2d. 
a pair ?>—Yes. 

688. (Mr. Greene.) But quicker, younger people can 
earn much more, I suppose r—Yes. 

689. You do not complain of not having work to 
take home ?—No, not at my age, I do not. I am 
perfectly satisfied that if trousers were the full price 
I could manage then to pay my rent and live. 

690. (Chairman.) Have you any other complaint 
to make ?—No, none at all. It comes very hard out 
of Ils. 8d. to pay my rent and everything. 

691. You live alone ?—Yes. 

692. (Mr. Greene.) The change in hours here you 
like ?—I think that is quite sufficient time. I am in 
at 7 in the morning till 6 at night. 


The witness withdrew. 


SARAH SuriLines (Fifth Division) examined. 


_ 693. (Chairman.) How long have you been em- 
_ ployed here ?—About three years in September. 
694. What age are you ?—26. 
695. What do you work upon ?—Trousers. 
696. A sewer, or a machinist >—A sewer. 

697. Before the reduction what was-the average 
of your earnings per week ?—From 12s. to VAs - 
sometimes 15s. a week.” 

698. And I suppose you took work home ?—Some- 
times I took work home. I had to work very hard 
for 12s. or 14s. a week, and that was here that I did 
it ; but if I earned 15s. I took a little home, but only 
little, 

699. What has been your wage since the reduction ? 
—Since the reduction I have earned from 8s. to 10s. ; 
once since we have been re-employed I have earned 
12s,, and we had good work that week. What T call 
good work is staff work. 
eg Once you have earned 12s. on good nS 

es 

701. I suppose that that good work woul mean 
trouser work ?—Yes. Of course we get very little of 
that, and that is reduced now. 

702. The trousers are reduced how much per pair ? 

_—They are reduced 2d. a pair. 
703. (Mr. Greene.) What do you get for trousers ? 
_ It depends upon what kind they are; if they are 
tweed, 10d. a pair, serge, 10}d., Guards, 1s. 
704, What is your complaint about ?—The tweeds, 


_ Guards’ trousers, and sea kits';. we have to work very 


hard upon them the tweeds ‘ends Sea’ kits: are sil 


ay pli maty coi Gredd. 8 


705. You complain that the price of those is too 
low ?—Too low. It is impossible to get a living at 
the present reduced price. I do not complain of the 
serge. 

706. When you only earned 8s. were you absent at 
all >—I may have been absent one half-day, [ think. 
My money last week was 10s. 5d., and I made a full 
week, 

707. (Chairman.) Have you any complaint to make 
about the mode in which the reduction was carried 
out, the want of notice, or anything of that kind ?— 
No, none whatever. 

708. Did you understand what you were going to 
be paid before you re-engaged?—No, we did not in 
everything, not in every class of work; for instance, 
we were not aware that sea kits were to be reduced 
to 10d... 

709. Was it not on the notice paper that was stuck 
on the walls?—I never noticed it, and I have not 


heard others say that they noticed it. 


710. (Mr. Greene.) Did you look at the paper ?— 
Yes, and I saw nothing about sea kits. I thought I 
would give it a fair trial and see if I could get on. 
I had to work very hard before the reduction to make 
12s. a week. 

711. ( Chairman.) Are you what they calla quick 
hand ?—No, I am not a very quick hand, but I never 
slight my work; if I were to slight it, no doubt I 
should earn.more, 

712.1 understand ‘you to say that you do not desire 
the power of taking work home ?--No, I never take 
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my work home now, and did it very little before the 
reduction. I have no wish to take any home at any 
time, because it is quite hard enough to work here all 


713. Were there any complaints amongst the 


workers the first week or so after the reduction took 


place, or did you wait to see what the result of the 


work was before you made any complaints >—I was 
re-employed with the rest. I came to work as soon 
as the place was opened, and have been at the work 
ever since and have tried to do my best at it, and I 
find I cannot get on. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. Exizaperu JAGGER (Fifth Division) examined. 


714. (Chairman.) How long have you been em- 
ployed here?—Close on to 14 years as an indoor 
worker. 

715. What age are you ?—Very near 40. 

716. What do you work upon?—I am a sewer. I 
work on trousers, and great coats we have occasionally, 
but we have not had so many of them since there was 
a great reduction. 5 

717. What were your earnings before the reduction 
took place ?—We never had it regular from one week 
to another. 

718. But how would it run ?—Sometimes I would 
take 20s., sometimes 17s. or 18s., 15s. or 15s. 9d. It 
was by taking the work home that I would earn a 
pound, for instance. 

719, From 15s. to 20s. you earned before the reduc- 
tion ?—Yes. Iam a soldier’s widow; my husband 
served 21 years all but a month and four days in the 


army, and my living depends solely on my own earn- - 


ings, and if I cannot earn sufficient to keep myself 
what am I to do. 

720. Have you any family ?—No, I have never had 
any family. 

721. When your earnings were from 15s. to 20s. a 

week, did you take much home?—Yes. I think the 
most I ever earned was 24s., but that was only a week 
now and then. 
_ 722, What would be the value of the work you took 
home generally per week out of this 15s. or 20s.; 
would you earn ds. or 6s. by working at home ?—Yes, 
quite that. But you see we do not wish to do that, to 
sit up all hours of the night, if we could be better paid ; 
but it is two reductions now. 

723. What are your earnings since the reduction 
took place ; take this week now ?—This week I am 
going to take lls. 9d. on tweed trousers. It is very 
“i and very bad. 

124, Is that full work ?—I have been here each 
morning, except this morning and yesterday morning, 
before 7; but yesterday morning it was 20 minutes 
past 7, and this morning too, as I did not wake quite 
sO soon. 3 

725. What did you take iast week ?—Last week I 
had 18s. 5a. to take ; that was much better; that was 
on serge trousers and one pair of army hospital. 

726. (Mr. Greene.) Do you recollect what you 
made the week before ?—11s. 

727. Did you work the whole week then ?—No, [ 
was away half a day with a bad pain over my shoulder ; 
but this week I have been here the full week. 

728, (Chairman.) What reduction do you complain 
of principally ?>—Of the trousers of the tweed, cloth, 
sergeants, rifles, and Guards, particularly the Guards, 
and sea kits. There is only the serge we have not 
said anything about; they are 10}d. and they are 
lighter, and therefore we have not spoken anything 
about those. 


-on or not. 


729. You can make more of those >—Yes, on account 
of their being lighter ; but,every pair of trousers made 
are well worth a shilling to make. When we go home 
we are dead tired ; it is complete slavery while we are 
lere; we must not hold our head up to look at any- 
thing ; it is complete slavery. 

730. I suppose most of the workers upon this class 
of work, upon trousers, are unable to make much more 
wage than you >—No; there: is just one here or there 
that can, very young strong people. I am not one of 
the quickest nor one of the slowest. Mr. Moore has 
got more divisions and more trouser hands than any 
one else in the hall. Iam only saying that there 


might be a few quick ones in that division more than 


in others. — Pace 
_ 731, Is it_your~experience that trouser hands are 
not able to make anything like decent wages ?—It is 
bad pay. For instance, we have to make 18 pairs at 
10d. a pair to get 15s. “Can we pay 5s. a week for 
** an unfurnished room at that price?” There is 2d. 
taken off every pair of trousers now, and in the rifles 
and sergeants there is 3d..a pair put off them. 

732. Have you any other complaint to make ?--No, 
nothing else. : 

733. Have you complained about the want of proper 
notice before the reduction was made, or do you say 
nothing about that ?—No, I have not made any com- 
plaint about that, I have simply complained of the 
prices alone. If we never can make a shilling or two 
one week more than another, how shall we get on for 
the holidays. We were shut out here eight days, and it 
was said in the papers that we were paid part of the 
money, but that is not true ; we are piece-workers and 
are not paid when we are away. For instance, we are 
going to have an extra half a day holiday on Saturday, 
I suppose; we have every Saturday a half-holiday, 
but next Saturday it will be a whole one. And then 
we shall be away again on Whit Monday, one day if 
not two. 

734. (Mr. Greene.) The second day in Whitsun 
week that you do not work is in consequence of the 
other hands not coming, I suppose?—-It has been. If 
we have come in we have generally been sent home 
again because there were such afew. Ido not know 
whether it is that they do not wish to keep the steam 
There is Christmas, there is Whitsuntide, 
Easter, Queen’s birthday, Bank holiday, all those 
holidays we have to take. How are we to live if 
we can never get a shilling one week more than 
another, more than what. we want for our bare sub- 
sistence. Mine is an unfurnished room at ds. a week. 


What can I do with lls. 9d. I have been paying - 


5s. for rent, and it is very hard to work for that 
money, and you cannot get a lodging anywhere else 
for less, unless you go into the lowest slums. I do 
hope we shall be paid better, for it is impossible to 
get on with these wages. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mary ANN Pemberton (Sixth Division) examined. 


735. (Chairman.) How long have you worked here ? 


_—About eight and a half years. 


736. What is your age ?—Twenty-five. 
_ 737. What do you work upon, what kind of work >— 
Tunics, 


738, As a sewer or a machinist ?—As a sewer. 
739. What earnings did you make upon this work 
before the reduction took place?—I could earn 26s, 
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740. (Mr. Greene.) Sometimes less ?—Yes, some- 
times less; sometimes 24s. 

741. That is doing a full week’s work ?—Yes. I 
am very quick indeed, and I do not suppose many are 
as quick as I am; and I come in early in the morning 
and never are out a minute. 

742. (Chairman.) Did you take the work home 
before the reduction ?>—Yes, 

743. How much was the value of the work you did 
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at home in a week, speaking roughly, do you suppose ? 
—I think 4s. or 5s. 

744, Since the reduction, what has been about the 
average of your earnings ?—I think about 20s. on an 
average. 

745. What has been the most you have earned ?— 
About 22s. 

746. More than once have you earned that ?—Yes, 
I think I have earned it once or twice since I have 
been back. 

747. You would call yourself a very quick hand >— 
Yes, very quick, I consider. 

748. What are your complaints >—That is the only 
complaint, the reduction in the prices. I have a mother 
to keep. My mother worked in here, but has been 
obliged to leave through ill-health. 

749. (Mr. Greene.) You do not complain about not 
being allowed to take work home then?—I do not 
complain so much about that ; I should like to take it 
home, but if we were deprived of that I should not 
complain if we were able to earn a fair week’s wage, 

750. What do you get for tunics ?>—2s. 10d. 

751. What were they before ?—3s. 2d. 

752, Is that with facings in both instances ?>— 
Yes, 

753. (Chairman.) Have you any complaint about 
the time the place was closed, and the notice given ; 
have you any complaint about the mode in which it 
was done ?>—Yes, I do not think it was done at all 
right. We were discharged for a week, and then when 
we came up we could not exactly understand how 
matters stood; the prices had been reduced, and bills 
had been put about, but we could not understand 
them; in fact we did not know what the prices were 
till we received our money, because we could not 
understand the bills. 

754, (Mr. Greene) How long before the 26th of 
March had you notice that you would be discharged 
on that day ?—About a week, I think. I am not 
quite sure. 

755. (Chairman.) Was that notice stuck up ?— 
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Yes, all over the building; at each viewer’s board 
there was a notice. If you would allow me, I should 
like to make one little complaint on my mother’s 
behalf; she worked in here for nine years, and was 
obliged to leave from ill-health, and then she was 
allowed to have a little work out, with the matron’s 
permission ; but since we have been back again, after 
being discharged for the week, they have not allowed 
her any. 

756. She was an outside worker ?—Yes, an outdoor 
worker. 

757. Does that apply to other people besides your 
mother ?—Yes, many others. She is a widow. 

758. What kind of work did she have ?— 
generally made trousers outside. 

759. By piece-work ?—Yes. 

760. (Mr. Greene.) How much used she to earn ?— 
Outside she used to earn about 8s. a week. 

761. Was she helped by anybody ?—No, only I 
might stitch in her work for her. 

762. Were the cases in which the work was taken 
away from people outside similar cases to yours, I mean 
cases where some member of the family is employed 
in the factory >—Yes, I think so. 

763. Is it not done probably that you should not 
have that opportunity of working at home ?—I should 
not think that they would take that into considera- 
tion. It comes very hard upon us. My mother is a 
widow, and has nothing to depend upon but what we 
give her. 

764. (Chairman.) Was she made that complaint, or 
are you making it for her ?—I am making it for her. 
My mother came up once, and ever since I have been 
trying to get her a little; she came up once, and when 
she came she was told that there were no more outdoor 
tickets to be given out. 

765. (Mr. Greene.) What age is your mother ?— 
Sixty. 

766. (Chairman.) Have you any other complaint to 
make ?>—No. 


She 


The witness withdrew. 


JANE Dumspay (Sixth Division) examined. 


767. (Chairman.) How long have you been em- 
ployed here ?—Fourteen years last November. 

768. What age are you ?—Thirty-six. 

769. You are a machinist ?—Yes. I have been a 
machinist between seven and eight years. 

770. What wages did you generally, on an average, 
make before the reduction ?—26s. or 27s. a week. 

771. (Mr. Greene.) Sometimes more, sometimes 
less >—Yes. 

772. What is the most you have made?—I could 
not speak as positively.as_somé, because I had an 
invalid friend, and she used to help me a little. 

773. (Chairman.) What were the lowest wages you 
used to earn before?—I do not think I ever took 
under 25s., not as a rule, unless it were a broken 
week. 

774. This 25s. or 27s. included the work at home ? 
—Yes. 

775. What would you think to be the value of the 
work you did at home per week on a rough average ? 
—Perhaps 5s. or 6s. 

776. What has been your average wage since the 

reduction ?—12s. 2d. the first week we came back; 
9s. 54d. the second week. 

777. Was that a full week ?—They are both broken 
weeks; four days in each week. The first full week 
I had 18s. ld.; the second I had, I think it was, 
18s. 24d.; the next week it was 20s. 1ld.; the last 
week it was 21s. 

778. Then you have gone on improving every week ? 
—Yes; but I have lost all wy quick hands, and that 
makes a great diff They shifted all about, so 
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that T had not one of my old hands left. 


779. What do you work upon ?—It is supposed to 


be tunics ; since we have been back we get not a week 
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without trousers which we are not accustomed to, and 
therefore we cannot get on so well. We get trousers, 
while tunic hands who have been more recently made 
tunic hands are kept on tunics. 

780. Is that one of your complaints?—Yes. We 
made a complaint to Mr. Sage about our hands being 
taken away; also we complained before Mr. Ramsay. 
Mr. Ramsay said he was not aware of ‘that alteration, 
and Mr, Sage promised to go into it and arrange it. 

781. How long is that since >—Three or four weeks, 
Ithink ; it is since Easter we made the first complaint ; 
he promised us some of our hands back, but that pro- 
mise he has not fulfilled, he has taken no further 
notice ; he said it would be upsetting the whole of the 
building to put us all back again as we were before, 
and would we be satisfied with some of them? I said 
if he was willing to let us have some of the old ones 
back we would. 

782. I suppose you must bave improved by the 
earnings you have made having improved each week ? 
—We have got a little more used to one another ; but 
I told Mr. Sage we should be satisfied if we had one or 
two of the old ones back ; still we have waited three 
weeks and have heard nothing of them. 

783. Do you complain about the discontinuance of 
being allowed to take work home ?—No; if we could 
only have our price back I should be quite satisfied, so 
far as I am concerned. 

784. Have you any complaints to make about the 
mode in which the reductions were carried out, as to 
the notice that was given ?—We worked at first, we 
might say, blindfold; we were not aware what the 
reduction was, and when we came in to sign the paper 
we had seen no notice previous to that; the papers 
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to sign. 

785. And you had a short Spbrsteulty of examining 
the price list ?—When I read the paper it stated that 
we had made ourselves acquainted with the rules and 
- different things. Of course I said I had not seen any 
rules, nor had I seen the prices of the work. 

786. Were not the notices stuck up ?—No, not till 
we came in to sign our names. 

787. I thought notices of the prices were put upon 
the walls ?—When we came in to sign our names, not 
till then; but then there was not sufficient time for 
anyone to look at it. I said, “1 cannot sign a paper 
“ like that, it is not speaking the truth, for I do not 
“ know a thing that is on it.” 

788. Did you sign it >—Because one of they viewers 

came forward and said, “The price list is on the walls 
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Richards, 791. (Cha man.) How long have you worked 


here ?—I came in in 1860. 

792. What is your age P—I am 48. 

793. What do you work upon ; are you a sewer or 
a machinist >—I am a sewer. 


done ?—Before the alteration I had been doing tunics 
in the artillery, and the engineers, and the line, and 
Custom House coats. 

795. Now before the reduction what was _ the 
average of the earnings you made each week ?—I used 
to earn on the artillery work 32s. I wag a very quick 
hand and used to work very hard. 

796. Was that the most?—That was the most I 
ever earned. I earned that on the artillery and 
engineers because I had the staff work. 

797. Did you earn 32s. each week when at that 
work ?—Yes, but that was by sitting up late at night. 

798. And on the line tunics >—I used to earn about 
24s. 

799. How much of this 32s. or 24s. would you, 
generally speaking, earn at home in the week ?— 
About 5s. I used ie reckon [fearned at home, because 
{ used to sit up very late. 

800. Now since the reduction what have you been 
able to earn ?—I have had my work taken from me 
since the reduction. I had kersey frocks given me 
when I came back. Before I went away I had all 
the best of the work. 

801. What have been your earnings since the re- 
duction ?>—12s. was the money for one week, I had 
some of the engineers’ coats and tunics given me back 
again. . I ent 1 to the manager, and he told me he had 
looked at the books and that I should have some of 
my old work given me back again, but I only got it 
because the work was wanted in a hurry. Another 
week I have earned 17s. Last week was the most I 
earned ; that was 24s. 1d. There was some engineer 
work wanted in a hurry, and sol got some. This 
week my money is only 16s. 11d. c have had very 
inferior work this week. 


upon this common work ?—I do not know. I went 
to Mr. Sage the second morning, and I told him my 
complaint ; ; he said he would go and see into it, but he 
has not been into it yet. 


_ 815. (Chatrman.) How long have you worked here ? 
—18 years. 

816. What is your age ?—I am 49, 

817. What do you ‘work upon ; as a sewer or a 
machinist ?—A sewer, ; 


818. What kind of work do you do 1 had been 


used to the best work before this change. - 
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794. And what is the work you-have generally 


802. Do you know Be the viewer has put you - 


“ and the time rules are outside.” I did not see the 
list because one of the women was standing against it. 
I was going over to look at*it and he said, “I can tell 
* you that there is no real reduction; it is merely a 
“ better regulation, there is 4d. taken off from the lined 
“ tunics, but,” he said, “there are other ona that 
“ you will get better paid for: 

889. Who was this?—Mr. Smith, the viewer, not 
the one this side, but the one over at Dines. . 

790. The viewer did draw your attention to’ thé 
price list?—Yes; when he spoke we did not. think 
there was any occasion to doubt the viewer, we had 
never had occasion before. If'there was any garment 
that we could make more money on, it was only one 
they had previously taken something off; it was the 
artillery frock with white braid, they are militia frocks ; 
they put them back to the old price, that is all. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. Ameria RicwArps (Sixth Division) examined. 


803. Who is the viewer ?>—Mr. Gargon. , 

804. Why do you suppose he put you to this 
common work ?—I do not know ; he picked out a lot 
of young girls for the better work. I have never 
been away since I have been here, and they are gir is 
who have only been here a short time some of them. 

805. Had he any complaint against you ?—No, I 
never had my work turned back, and no om 
that I am aware of. 

806. But it has all been done since the reduesions? ? 
—Yes, and I asked him why he did not give me 
artillery and engineer work, and he said, “ Do not ask 
* me any questions.” 

807. Have you taken any active part. about iii 
agitation >—I went out with the others. I have not 
taken any more than anyone else; but it was before 
that when we came in that he did not Eve me Bar! 
right work. 

"808. Have you any other complaints to make bbbut 
the mode in which the change was made, the reduc- 
tion ?—I have a complaint to make about the prices ; 
it has made 8s, difference to me a week. 

809. You complain about the prices of the work ?— ~ 
And the unfairness of the work. 

810. You do not enue about the work ; being 
discontinued at home ?—Yes, I should like to have it 
at home, but if I could get my prices back again I 
would not so much stand out about that. I have got 
a husband that is afflicted ; he has not done anything 
for a long time. 

811, Did you have notice before the reduction, 
before the factory was closed ?—Yes, that we were to 
be discharged, and I came to be taken on again. 

812. Did you know what prices you were going to 
be paid when you were taken on?—No, it was so 
badly written that I could not make out what prices 
were written, and we did not know what reductions 
there were going to be. 

813. Have you anything else you wish to state ?— 
No. / 


814. (Mr. Greene.) Did you know a week babre * 


you were going to be discharged ?—Yes, notice was 
put. up about a week before, I think. We were dis- 
charged about the 26th of March, and the notice said 
that we were to be discharged {peer and to be taken 
on again on the 3rd of April. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. Hannan Barns (Sixth Division) examined. 


819, What did you do before the reduetion P—]| had 
always the best work. 

820. What kind of work was that ?—Artillery and 
engineer and staff work when it was about. 

821. What did you generally earn per week ?—24s., 
25s.,:26s. per week when pe sila was RE Ooty less’ bien 
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822; And you: took work: nen I presume = that 
time ?—Yes. 

623. What bie beh ae hale of the work you did 
at home in the week ?—I should say, calculating it 
now, 4s. or ds. 

824. Now since the reduction what have you to 
complain of ?—I have to complain of a reduction in 
the money in the first place; the reduction of time 
at home I do not so much complain of, though it 
makes some difference. 

825. And do you complain of anything else ?—I 
complain very much of the sort of work I have had 
since the reduction. 

$26. What kind of work have you been put upon since 
the reduction ?—I have had trousers and frocks. every 
week. I do not think I have had above three tunics 
in the week ; and I think I was the first that made 
tunics in this place. The week before last there was 
a press for engineer tunics to send away, and I did 
have four that week. 

827. During the time you have had trousers and 
frocks to do, have others had artillery work and tunics 
given to them ?—Yes, and staff. 

828. And you complain that they have -had that 
work given to them while you have not.?—Girls 
that have not been in the building as many months as 
I have been years, perhaps. 

829. Have you complained of that to the viewer ? 
—No, I have not, because the machinists complained, 
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- came back ; 18s. >—Yes; 
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and Mr. Sage promised that their work should be pro- 
perly distributed, and that they should have the hands 
back again; and he has never performed what he pro- 
mised, and therefore I did not think it worth while to 
complain to Mr. Sage. This is the first complaint I 
have made anywhere or to anyone. 

830. What have been your average earnings since 
the reduction?—I have taken 18s. a week. That 
week that I was put on the engineer tunics I took 
20s. 1ld.; this week I shall take on Saturday 15s. 6d., 
I think. I am not sure, but it will not be more than 
that; ; 

831. (Mr: Greene.) Have you been at work all the 
week ae peergal I can say that I have not lost 
a minute. 

832. And what else have you earned since you 
two weeks [ had 18s. 1 
was out on leave at the time of the alteration, and I 
came back on the Monday. For that week I took 
5s. 1d., and then twice I have taken 18s. 

833. (Chairman.) Have you any reason to give 
why this different work was given to you ?—I am not 
aware that I have given anyone cause for the slightest 
complaint. I have never been reported for anything 
whatever ever since [ came on the building, and I 
have never had my work returned. 

834. Have you any other complaint to make ?—No ; 
these are the chief. 

835. You complain about the reduction of prices 
and about the change of work ?>—Yes. 


‘The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 2 o’clock. 


Friday, 23rd May 1879. 


PRESENT : 
' JOHN T. HIBBERT, Hsg., M.P., in roe Cuair. 
Brenzamin Buck GREENE, Esa. 


Eien Bartow (Seventh Division) examined. 


836. (Chairman.) ‘How long have you worked 
here ?—Between 11 and 12 years. 

837. What age are you ?—35. 

838. What are you employed upon; as a machinist ? 
—Yes. 

839. I suppose all kinds of work you do ?>—Yes. 

840. What were your wages previous to the reduc- 
tion, on an average, per week >—From 25s. to 29s. 

841. Did you take any work home ?-—Yes, I used 
to take it home. 

842. What would be the value of the work you 
took home per week ?—I should think about 3s. 
or 4s. a 

843. (Mr. Gr eene.) Not more at home ?—No, I 
had a very good division and I used to feel very tired 
after the day’s work. 

844. ( Chairman.) Since the reduction what have 
been your average earnings per week?—TI have 
earned 22s. and 23s.: | 

845. (Mr. Greene.) Any more than 23s. ?—It has 
- been 24s, 

846. And has it been less than 22s. >—No. 

847. And not more than 24s.?—It was 24s. ld. 
last week. 


848. (Chairman.) What are your complaints ¢ 2— 
The complaint is that we should like our prices back 
again. 

849, That is as to the piece-work ?—Yes. 

850. Have you any complaint about the mode in 
which the reduction was made ?—No, I think not. 

851. Do you complain about the discontinuance of 
the work at home?—That I do not mind if we get 
our price back; I think that with the extra time we 
work we can make up for it. 

852. The longer hours you think enable you to 
make up ?>—Yes, it would me. Jam rather quick,at 
the machining, and I think that would enable me to 
make it up as far as I myself am concerned ; there 
are many of them who were able to do better by 
having work at home. 

853. (Mr. Greene.) Have you been making prin- 
cipally tunics, or what ?—Line tunics, blouses, and 
various garments. 

854. (Chairman.) When you have to make 
trousers with the machine can you make as good a 
wage out of them as you can out of the other things ? 
—No. 


The witness withdrew. 


Emma JENKINS (Seventh Division) examined. 


855. (Chairman.) How long have you worked 
_ here ?—Two years last November. 
- 856. What is your age ?—20 last birthday. 

857. What do you work upon ?—Tunics. 

858. Are you a sewer ?—Yes. 

859. Before the alteration and the reduction of 
prices what did you make a week ?—Sometimes 17s. 
_ and sometimes 18s, ; sometimes a little more, 


860. (Mr. Greene.) Ever 19s.?—Yes, I have made 
over 19s. 

861. Haye you ever made less than 17s. for a full 
week’s work ?>—Yes, sometimes 15s. and sometimes 
14s, 

862. Working the whole week ?—Yes ; it depends 
on what work it was. 

863. (Chairman.) When you made the less amount, 
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‘14s. or 15s., what would you be working upon then? 
—Blouses. 

864. Or trousers ?—Yes, and on trousers as well ; 
mostly blouses ; I never had many trousers. 

865. Did you take work home before the reduction ? 
—Yes. 

866. What would be the value of the work you did 
at home in a week ; how many shillings one week with 
another ?—I can hardly say. 

867. Roughly ?—I should think sometimes 5s. or 
6s. ; it all depends upon what work it was. 

868. Now since the reduction what have been your 
average earnings ?—I have earned 1éds., and I think 
LT have earned 17s.; last week I think it was 17s. 

869. Are you considered a quick hand ?—I work 
pretty quick; I work very hard when I am in; I 
come in soon after 7 o’clock. 

870. (Mr. Greene.) The longer hours make up for 
the work at home partly p—Yes. 

871. (Chairman.) You say you have earned from 
lds. to 17s. by working hard ?—Yes, very hard indeed 
I have worked ; coming in early in a morning makes 
a difference. 

872. (Mr. Greene.) Did you ever earn more than 
17s. since the alteration ?>—17s. 8d. once, by working 
very hard. 

873. (Chairman.) What is your complaint >—The 
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— 879. (Chairman.) How long have you worked here ? 
~ six years. 

880. What age are you ?—I am 25. : 

881. What has been your work ; are you a sewer ? 
—Yes, I am a sewer. : 

882. On what kind of work?—Tunie work at 
present. 

883. (Mr. Greene.) You have other work at times, 
I suppose >—Yes, we have our work mixed. 

884. (Chairman.) Before the reduction of prices 
what did you earn per week ?—I could earn 27s. by 
taking work home; I have earned more occasionally. 

885. (Mr. Greene.) And less ?—Yes, I have earned 
less. ; 

886. About what, when you worked a full week ?— 
I never earned less than a pound. 

887. But 25s. to 27s. generally ?>—Yes. 

888. (Chairman.) What would you consider to 
be the value of the work you took home, the value 
per week, one week with another >—Between 3s. and 
4s. ; sometimes more; it depends upon what sort of 
work J took home at night. _ 

889. (Mr. Greene.) Not more than that ?—I do 
not think so. 

f 890. Not more than 4s.?—Oceasionally it might 
e. 

Boke ( Chairman.) Since the alteration what have 
your earnings been?—What I shall take to-day is 
very good money ; that is 24s. 9d. 

_ 892. That is. the highest ?—I have never had more 
since the change. 
Mrs. 
: Greenfield. ‘ : 
— 904. (Chairman.) How long have you worked 


here ?—About two years and a half. 
_ 905. What age are you ?—I am 33. 
906. What do you work upon ?—I am now learning 

the staff jackets. Ihave been on staff work for some 
- time. : 
} 907. (Mr. Greene.) Ave you a sewer 2—Yes, 
Bee 908. (Chairman.) And before the reduction in 
price how much a week could you carn, taking work 
home ?—I earned on an average, I should say, about 


18s., taking one week with another, that is about the 
highest, not more, 


- be 2—-No, we did not. 
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only complaint is that we want our old prices back 
again. think the work was not paid enough for 
before, but now it is lower still. You have to work 
so very hard to earn anything atall. It is not work- 
ing fair; it is racing to sec how hard you can do it; 
I do not call it working fair. 

874. You do not object to the discontinuance of the 
work being taken home ?—No, I think I could do 
very well, speaking for myself, if | had my money 
back again. Of course there are others who are not 
so quick as me. ‘There are plenty perhaps who would 
like to take it home because they are not so quick. 

875. Did you understand before you were re- 
engaged the terms upon which you were going to 
do the work ?—Yes ; we had to fill up a form. 

876. And you understood what the prices were to 
The prices were put up but 
we could not understand them. I could not make any 
thing at all out of them. 

877. (Mr. Greene.) How long before the 26th of © 
March, when you were discharged, did you know that 
you would be discharged that week ?—I think it was 
about a fortnight; I am not certain; I do not think 
it was more than a fortnight. . 

878. It was more than a week, you think p—It was 
more than a week, ‘know ; it might have been a fort- 
night. are 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. Ametia Linpsay (Seventh Division) examined. 


893. What have you taken before ?—1J., and lds. ; 
I took 15s. a fortnight ago. 

894. (Mr. Greene.) Did you work the whole week 
then >—Yes. 

895, How do you account for not making more that 
week ?—I was not well at the time, and I had bad- 
work as well. : 

896. ( Chairman.) What do you call “bad” work ? 
—Trousers.. We always look upon that as bad work ; 
everybody does; it is very hard work. 

897. Are youconsidered a good hand ?p—Yes, about 
the quickest there is in the room. 

898. What could you make upon trousers, doing 
your best, in the week ?—I never did have a full week 
on trousers, and I never put my mind on trousers, I 
do not suppose I could make more than 16 pairs a 
week. I have not had a week upon trousers for 
years. 

899. Of course there are numbers of people that 
have ?—Yes, those who work on them continuously 
do make a great deal. 

900. What do you complain of?—My only com- 
plaint is the same as the rest, that we should like our 
money back again, what they have taken off. We do 


“not want to take work home. 


901. You complain of the reduction of prices on 
piece-work?—Yes. I have no wish whatever to take 
work home. 

902. Did you have full notice of the change when 
it was made ?>—Yes. 

903. (Mr. Greene.) You have no other complaint ~ 
to make ?—No, I have no other complaint to make. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. EMMA GREENFIELD (Highth Division) examined. 


909. That was taking work home ?—I did not work 
very late of a night. : 

910. What would ke the value of the work you took 
home; how many shillings a week; was it worth 3s, ? 
—I daresay it would be. 

911. (Mr. Greene.) Is this staff work good work ? 
No; I do net think we had so much as those on com- 
mon work, 

912. It is something more like fancy work, I sup- 
pose ?>—Yes; itis more tedious; we cannot get through 
it as fast as the other work. 

913. It is a higher class of work ?—Yes, it is a 
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higher class of work ; but we do not earn so much as 
those on common work. 

914. Now since the reduction what have been your 
average earnings ?—I think one week it was lds. and 
a few pence, but then I had work left from the week 
before, which made it rather more. 

915. How much the week before that ?—I do not 
think I earned much above 10s. 

916. (Mr. Greene.) Were you at work all that 
week 2—No, it was broken. 

917. What haye you earned this week; what will 
you tuke to-day ?—I have 16s. to take. You see [ 
am learning new work. 

918. (Chairman.) Is the new work a better paid 
work ?>—We get 8s. for a jacket. I made two last 
week, and I daresay when we learn them we shall 
make about three one week and two another. 

919. How much wages would that make ?—It would 
make a pound a week then. 
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920. That would be more than you earned pre- 
viously ?—Yes, it would, but then it is work that was 
done out of doors. 

921. And it has come now to be done indoors ?— 
Yes, we are learning it; but since the reduction I 
should think I have been earning somewhere about 
12s. a week ; they have been broken weeks; this last 
week I made a full week and shall have 16s. 

922. Are you considered a quick hand ?—Yes. 

923. What are your complaints ?—I have not made 
any complaints, 

924. Do you wish to make any complaints ?—No, 
I do not wish to make any complaints. 

925. Are you satisfied ?>—I am perfectly satisfied. 

926. You do not want to take work home ?—No, I 
do not want to take any work home; T think it is 
quite hard enough working here. 

927. (Mr. Greene.) I suppose the longer hours 
make up for taking work home, do they not ?—Well, 
they do make up a little, I think. 


2 The witness withdrew. 


Kare Stewart (Highth Division) examined. 


928. (Chairman.) How long have you worked 
here ?—Between five and six years. 

929. What age are you ?—23. 

930. What do you work upon; are you a machinist ? 
—Yes, I do all kinds of work, staff work and caps and 
everything. 

931. What wage did you generally earn in the week 
before the reduction took place ?—I always earned 
very good wages. 

932. What do you think the average was ?—From 
30s. to 35s., but I worked very hard. 

933. Did that include taking work home ?—Yes, I 
did not use to come in so early of a morning then. 

934. Now of that 30s. to 35s. a week when you 
took work home how much would be due to work done 
at home, do you think; how many shillings a week ? 
—I should think about 5s. or 6s. 

935. (Mr. Greene.) Not more ?—No. 

936. Now since the reduction what have your earn- 
ings been ?—Last week I had 1/. 18s., and this week 
12, 11s. 

937, (Chairman.) What is the smallest amount 
you have earned for a full week since the reduction ? 

~- —lIl. 9s. 

938. Have you any complaint to make ?—No, not 
as regards work. 

939. You do not complain about the alterations >— 
No, I can hardly complain because I earn good 
money. 

940. I suppose there are numbers in your division 
who do not earn as much as you do?—I do not think 
there is one that earns as much as I do. 

941. You do not wish to have the power of taking 
work home ?—No, I may say that I lost my machine 
a little while ago. It went by seniority and I got used 


to that machine and I did not like to have to give it 
up. When there is a machine left supernumeraries 
have to take that machine, whether the top or the 
bottom. 

942. (Mr. Greene.) Which is the best. the top or 
the bottom ?—The top. 

943. Why is it better than the bottom ?—I do not 
think it is anything better, but I had been there some 
time and I did not like giving it up. 

944. You can work as well at one as the other ?>— 
Yes. 

915. (Chairman.) Then it is a mere matter of 
feeling ?—Yes. . 

946. (Mr. Greene.) You are quick, I suppose ?— 
Yes: 

947. And you have been fortunate,1 suppose, in 
having quick hands >—Yes, sometimes. 

948. (Chairman.) If you had bad hands you could 
not earn so much ?—No ; I do most of my own work 
now; I have not very good hands now. 

949. (Mr. Greene.) What do you mean by doing 
your own work ?—Working by my needle as well as 
by my machine. 

950. Do you do both >—Yes. 

951. When there is little work for the machine, the 
machinist can do sewing work to make up ?—Yes ; 
and by my coming in early in the morning it enables 
me to get it ready before my hands come in. 

952. Then if it so happened that a machinist had 
only six or eight hands on account of absence on the 
part of the sewers, she would set to and sew to make 
up her earnings ?——Yes, as much as she liked. They 
sometimes have not quick hands; I have not at 
present got quick hands. 


The witness withdrew. 


Emma Kirxsy (Highth Division) examined. 


953. (Chairman.) How long have you worked here ? 
Six years next July. 

954. And what age are you?—I am 22 in next 
July. 

955, What do you work upon ?—Frocks. 

956. (Mr. Greene.) Ave you a sewer ?—Yes. 

957. (Chairman.) And before the reduction of prices 
how much did you generally earn a week ?—On an 
average I could earn about 19s, a week, or sometimes 
more. 

958. Perhaps sometimes a little less >—Yes, ac- 
eording to the work I was doing. 

959. That was taking work home ?—Yes. 

960. What would be the value of the work you did 
at home ?—I would take the frocks home to finish. 


M 93, 


961. What would be the value of it ?—They are 
2s. 54d.; Thad just got them ready to finish ; 1 had 
done the majority of them. 

962. How many shillings a week do you think the 
value of the work you woul: do at home would be ; 
would it make 4s. or 5s. -—Quiie 5s. 

963. (Mr. Greene.) Did anybody help you at home? 
-—No, I did it myself. 

964. (Chairman.) Since the reduction what have 
you earned >—Last week I earned more than any 
week since I have been in it. I earned 16s. 6d. last 
week, but I worked very hard. The first three weeks 
I came back I did not earn more than 8s. 

965. Why was that >—We did not have full weeks, 
and again we had bad work. 
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- 966. What do you mean by “bad” work ?—Bad 
paying work. 

~ 967. Trousers and things of that kind ?>—Yes, when 
we first came in. This last week we have had 
a little better work. 

968. But the first full week how much had you ?— 
The first full week I think I had 12s. 11d. 

969. (Mr. Greene.) You work at frocks, trousers, 
and other things ?— Yes, I make anything. 

970. Do you make tunics ?—No, no tunics are made 
up stairs. 

971. (Chairman.) Have you any complaints to 
make ?—I should like the old prices, and if one is 
allowed to take work home, for all to be. 

972. (Mr. Greene.) But if not, you do not care 
about it >—No, I prefer the prices to be made what 
they were. 


978. (Chairman.) Have you any other complaint ?— _ 
No. Meg ud 
974, Did you have notice of the alteration before 
it was made ?—No, we did not exactly have notice, we 
only had a paper to sign when we came back for 
employment ; none of us hardly read the notice, we 
hardly had got time. ; 


975. You did not’ really know what you were 
doing ?—No, we had no time, we had only about an 
hour to be taken on fresh. tees: 

976. (Mr. Greene.) You had notice of being dis- 
charged, had you not ?>—Yes.. 

977. How long ?—About a week or perhaps 10 
days, I think it was. I do not exactly know which it 
was; we had the notice a week before the 26th of 
March. Pte 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. Acnes Biunpen (Ninth Division) examined. 


978. (Chairman.) How long have you worked 
here?—Hight years. JI came from Woolwich to 
work here. I used to come up every morning for 3} 
years by the workman’s train. 

979. What age are you ?—42. 

980. What do you work at ; 
machinist >—I am a sewer. 

981. Upon what kind of work ?—Any kind my 
viewer gives me to do. 

982. Tunics >—We do not make tunics up stairs ; 
but frocks, pantaloons, trousers, anything he gives me 
I can make. 

_ 983. Before the reduction of prices how much did 

you earn on an average ?—I never earned less than 
15s. I have earned from 18s. to a pound, and was 
always at work. 

984. That, of course, includes work taken home ?— 
Yes. 

985. When you took work home how much would 
it be worth per week to you; what would be the 
value of the labour you put upon it ?>—Well, I reckon 
myself (I am not a very quick hand, but still I always 
earn very good money) about ds. or 6s. a week. 

986. Now since the alteration what have you 
earned ?—Very little; a great deal less. I am very 


are you a sewer or a 


much reduced. I was left with seven children to. 


support, and I have well supported them and brought 
them up, and I have gone so to the bad these last two 
months that I can hardly maintain myself. I have two 
young children to support, and I live in a respectable 
house and have never owed a week’s rent in the whole 
three years, until this reduction, and the rule of not 
taking work home. 

987. Will you tell us what your earnings have 
been since the reduction, taking the full week ?—The 
first week they had nothing, but then the next week 
when we came in, I think, if you look at the books, 
you will find I earned 7s. and odd. 

988. Was that a full week?—No. The next week 

I earned 8s., but there was such a confusion and 
worry in the place that week. 


989. What have you earned this week ?—18s. odd. 


I could not earn more than 13s. or 14s. by the hardest 
work here, if you put the sewing in as you must to do 
it properly. 

990. What kind of work have you been doing ?— 
Pantaloons and frocks. 

991. (Mr. Greene.) They are the worst paying 
things, are they not?—They are the hardest of all 
work, because Mr. Prouse is a very particular viewer ; 
he is a good viewer, but he will have his work. 

992. What is the smallest amount you have made 
in a full week since you came on to the fresh prices ? 
_ —HL1s. and odd, I think. And then there was some 
serge work introduced; we cannot earn so much 
money on serge work; it is worse paid, and so much 
felling in it. Pantaloons and frocks were reckoned 
the best work before they took the price off the pan- 
taloons. 


993. (Chairman.) Serge work is bad work, is it >— 
Os, (5) ? | 
994. What do they pay for serges ?—ls. 114d. for 
engineers’ frocks, and we get 2s. 24d. for cloth; and 
I could make one in three-quarters of the time that I 
could make a serge frock. I am chiefly on engineers’ 
frocks. I hurt my thumb. — . 

995. (Mr. Greene.) Does that interfere with your 
work ?—Not much. 

996. (Chairman.) What are your complaints 
chiefly. about the reduction of prices, or about not 
being allowed to take work home ?—I should be very 
pleased if I could take a little home to occupy myself, 
and the price to be put back to what it was. 

997. (Mr. Greene.) You vbject to not being al- 
lowed to take work home ?—Yes, certainly ; it occu- 
pies us when we do not know what to do with our 
time. I gave up my work in Woolwich, thinking to 
earn a little more to support my family here. It is 
better to work ourselves to death than starve ourselves 
to death. I am sure we have been very unjustly 
treated under this new management; they have locked 
us out in the morning. : 

998. (Chairman.) You mean if you are not there 
to the moment you cannot get in?—Yes. It is our 
own loss; we are not day workers, we are. piece 
workers. a 

999. The time is a quarter past 7, is it not P—I am 
in at 8 now; and after being late three times they are 
told that they are to be discharged. I have two little 
children to send to school, and I cannot get in before 
my time; they are the only two left of seven that I 
have got. I have a boy at Gibraltar. 

1000. You have no one to leave in charge of these 


children >—No; they go to school regularly, only I 


have to give them their breakfast. — 

1001. (Mr. Greene.) Are you a quick hand ?— 
Generally ; my viewer does not give me a bad name 
for anything. 

1002. Are there women who work quicker ?—They 
do not put half the sewing in. rf 

1003. But they get through their garments quicker ? 
—Yes. 

1004. (Chairman.) Have you any complaint. to 
make about the want-of notice before this alteration 
took place >—No; we were only too glad to get back 
to work, after being out eight days. 

1005. For those eight days you received nothing ? 
—No; and you know what a dreadful winter it has 
been. I never felt it so much for eight years. I have 
always been comfortable and happy and able to pay 
my way till now. 

1906. (Mr. Greene.) Had you notice of the dis- 
charge ?>—Yes. 

1007. How long ?—I think it was a fortnight or 
three weeks. EE assy 

1008. You had notice beforehand ?—Yes, all ticketed 
up on the buildings. 


} 


1009. Did you understand the extent of the reduc- 
tion that was going to be made ?—LI could not read, or 


understand a word ; we only could find out that the 
pantaloons were reduced, and the trousers were re- 


_ duced, and we were so anxious to get to work again at 


any price almost, rather than be out starving another 
week. 
1010. (Chairman.) It is part of your complaint, is 


~ it, that you lost your work for that week ?—Certainly. 


They said that the place was to be cleaned, and we 
thought it was going to be thoroughly done up ; but 
there has not been anything done to cause us to go 
out a whole week. When we had to go out for stock- 
taking under Colonel Hudson we always had a little 
work to take home. 

1011. When you were discharged on the 26th of 
March you were not allowed to take any work home ? 
—No, we had to scurry out; and any work that 
we did not get done by 4 o’clock the day we were dis- 
charged would go into stores, and we did not know 
whether we would see it again. It made me ill wait- 
ing for the horrid letter to come to say whether I 
should be taken on again. After being here eight 
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| yeas. when I have always kept good time and my 


viewer has nothing against me, it would be hard to 
discharge me now. 


1012. (Ar. Greene.) They took you on ?>—We did 
not know that we were to be taken on; we had to 
come and go before the manager and the matron. 


1013. When did you know that you would be taken 
on ?—We came in on the Monday. I had the printed 
paper to sign. 

1014. And how long was it after that before you 
came to work ?—On the following Thursday ; because 
Mr. Sage simply nodded his head; that was all; he 
asked me how long I had been here and I told him, 
and what I had been in the habit of earning, and he 
said, “ But you will not be allowed to take any work 
“ home now.” I did not make any reply ; | was too 
anxious to come back to work. No gentleman can 
think that what I get now would keep a woman and 
two children; it is only starving them, it is not keeping 
them. I shall have to give up my room or something 
of the kind; I cannot keep on a room at 4s. 6d. and 
keep two children out of my present earnings. 


The witness withdrew- 


Mary Rocers (Ninth Division) examined. 


1015. (Chairman.) How long have you worked 
here ?>—Getting on for seven years. 

1016. What do you work upon; are you a sewer 
or a machinist ?>—A sewer. 

1017. What kind of work ?—I make pantaloons, 
trousers, frocks, cavalry cloaks, artillery coats. 

1018. Now before the reduction in prices what 
wage did you generally earn per week ?—1I have 
earned 23s., 20s., to 18s. 

1019. That was taking work home ?—Yes. 

1020. Did you do much work at home ?—Yes. 

1021. About what would be the value per week of 
the work you did at home; how many shillings ?—At 


the old price I could get from 14s. to 15s. here inside, 


and the rest would be done at home. 

1022. Then it would be from 4s. to 5s. at home ?— 
Yes. ; 

1023. Since the reduction what have been your 
ayerage earnings ?—I have been taking 11s., 13s., and 
15s. Last week I got 15s., and this week I shall have 
17s. The work I do is very heavy. 

102+. What is it?—Pantaloons and cloaks and 
coats and frocks are heavy; the trousers are not par- 
ticularly heavy. 

1025. You consider the payment for that class. of 
work not sufficient ?—No. In Colonel Hudson’s time 
we had 2s. 9d. for pants, and then two men were 
employed, at 30s. a week each, to block those pants; 
now we must block them ourselves, 

1026. What are they now ?—2s. d5d.; it is only 
lately they have given us 2s. 5d.; it was 2s. 3d. 

' 1027. Is it the case that everybody who works 
upon these pants is unable to make a gvod wage; 
are you a quick worker?—I am a very fair worker, 


- Tam not very quick, and I am not slow; but I am 


very fair; my machinist always considered me a good 
hand. — 

1028. (Mr .Greene.) Some women, I suppose, could 
earn more than you on this same work ; very quick 
women ?—There are some exceptionally quick. 

1029. ( Chairman.) Do you consider that blocking 


is properly women’s’ work ?—It is not work for 


women to do I consider. - mM 
1030. Do you complain principally of the reduction 
of price, or as to the discontinuance of taking work 
home ?—First of all I complain-of the prices because 
we know if the work is wanted we should have to take 
it home; we should be discharged if it were’ not done, 

even if we should sit up all night. i 
1031. Supposing you had the old prices back, do 
you also, want to have the power of taking work 
'=“"Phe witnes: 


ray 


S withdrew. 


home ?—If we had the prices back I think a long 
day, from seven in the morning and staying till six 
in the evening, would be long enough. 

1032. And you could make a fair wage upon that ? 
—I would be content with that. 

1033. (Mr. Greene.) What time do you come now ? 
—I come at seven. 

1034. Do you live at Woolwich ?—No, I live close 
by. 

1035. You can come either at seven or eight ?— 
Yes; the place is open at seven. 

1036. You are not bound to be here till eight ?—. 
No. ; 
1037. But those who wish to work longer hours 
can come at seven ?—Yes, 

1038. (Chatrman.) Before you worked here had 
you worked at the same kind of work elsewhere ?— 
No; I wasin a situation ; but my mother got so aged 
that I came here to be able to have my mother with 
me ; it was on that account ; I never worked in a factory 
before. ~~ 

1039. Did you understand when you came back to 
be te-engaged the terms upon which you were to be 
engaged ?—I do not think anybody could understand 
it except those who made the list out. 

1040. (Mr. Greene.) The price list was put up ?— 
Yes ; the prices were put up, but it was impossible to 
understand anything at all about it. 

1041. You did not understand it ?—No; we all 
understood that there were changes. 

1042. (Chairman.) If you, none of you, understood 
it did not anyone ask to have it explained ?—I suppose 
it would have been explained if we had asked, but the 
notice was posted up that each division was to come in 
at a certain hour, and when we came in we had in fact 
no time to get any explanation because the manager 
and matron and our viewer were waiting to take us. 

1043. You complain about the hurried manner in 
which it was done ?—It was done in a very hurried 
way. When the notice was posted up that the place 
was to be closed it was also said that due notice would 
be given of what these alterations weré to be ; but no 
notice was given at all. 

1044, Except those you saw on the wall ?—Yes. 

1045. (Mr. Greene.) You had notice of discharge ? 
—Yes. , 

1046. How long ‘before the 26th of March ?—I 
think it must have been a fortnight, 

1047. (Chairman.) You were paid nothing, I uncer- 
stand during the time you were out ?—No. 
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Marearet McNvutry (Ninth Division) examined. 


1048. (Chairman.) How long have you worked 
here P—10 years. 

1049. About what age are you ?—27 next July. 

1050. Are you a sewer or a machinist >—A sewer. 

1051. And what kind of work do you do ?—I am 
a trousers hand; of course I make blouses when 
there are no trousers. 

1052. Before the reduction of prices what did you 
earn ?—Before the reduction I sometimes earned 20s. ; 
it varied according to how I worked, but in full time 
1 earned 25s., 20s., sometimes only 17s. 6d., some- 
times I have taken over 25s. 

1053. This included work taken home ?—Yes. 

1054. Did you do much work at home ?—I should 
explain that I left the eighth division and came into 
the ninth ; since I came into the ninth I have been 
suffering very much from rheumatism this last six 
months, and a cough, and I have not made the amount 
of work in the ninth division that I have done in the 
eighth, but I have taken 21s. in the ninth division, 
and 20s., and 17s. 6d. 

- 1055. This 25s. does not refer to the ninth divi- 
sion ?—No, to the eighth division. 

1056. When did you leave the eighth division ?>— 


- Last July. 


1057. (Mr. Greene.) What did you earn in the 
ninth division before the alteration?—From 17s. 
to 21s. 

1058. Did you do much work at home generally ? 
—Yes, I generally worked about six hours between 
night and morning every night. 

1059. What would be the value of the work you 
did at home ?—The value would be half of what I[ 
earned. 

1060. It would be 8s. to 10s. a week ?—Yes, quite 
that. 

1061. Since the alteration in prices what have you 
earned ?—Since the alteration I do the artillery work, 
but we have had very little artillery ; we have had line 
work, and the most I have taken, I think, has been 
10s. 4d. 

1062. What do you get this week ?—I have been 
out again this week. 

1063. What have you made as a full week >—The 


most I have made is 11 garments a week since the, 


reduction, that is, two a day and one for Saturday, 
some of those line trousers: if you worked hard from 
§ in the morning till 6 in the evening you could not 
make more than two pairs at 10d. the pair. 

1064. Did you work all the week for that 10s. 4d. ? 
—Yes; when I earned this 10s. 4d. I worked all the 
week, te 

1065. Are you reckoned a quick hand ?—In the 
eighth division I was reckoned one of the quickest 
trouser hands. I have been long enough in the ninth 
division for them to know about me. “ih 

1066. (Chairman.) Do you think, generally speak- 
ing, they are allowed on_the present plan to make a 
good wage upon trousers ?—No ; I consider that the 
trouser hands are the worst off at present. As regards 
the line work, I consider that twelve pairs of line 
trousers would be the most any worker could make 
from 8 in the morning till 6 ; that would be allowing 
two pairs on Saturday ; 12 pair would be only 10s. 
at 10d. a pair, and I consider that is dreadfully bad 
pay. And artillery trousers used to be 1s. 3d. a pair, 
and now they are only 1s. ld. Of course 1s. 3d. was 
not too much for them, to make them properly, be- 
cause they are much harder cloth, and you haye to 
block them. 

1067. Have you not to block all the trousers ?—No ; 
only the artillery trousers. 

1068. And that is a grievance, the blocking of the 
artillery trousers, is it?p—I would not reckon it a 
grievance, because when we had a man to block them 
we lost a great deal of time. In the case of old ex- 
perieneed hands that know how to block trousers, it 
would be better for them to block them themselves. 

1069. (Mr. Greene.) You think women can block 
trousers ?—Yes ; I can block my trousers quite as well 
as any man; in fact Ido not put so much water on 
them. 

1070. What do you complain of —Of course the 
reduction in price and the loss of my work in the 
evening. Tae , 

1071. Then you complain of not being allowed to 
take the work home ?—Of course if you are allowed 
to take your work home you are not obliged to work 
every evening. 


> The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. Atice Birp (Tenth Division) examined. 


1072. (Chairman.) How long have you worked 
here >—Getting on for 8 years. : 

1073. What age are you ?—27. 

1074. What do you do; are you a machinist ora 
sewer ?>—A_ sewer. 

1075. What kind of work do you do?—Make 
tunics. 

1076. (Mr. Greene.) Do you do nothing but tunics ? 
—Nothing but tunics. : 

1077. ( Chairman.) What did you earn before the 
reduction ?>—I used to earn 14s. or 15s. a week ; some 
weeks more than others; some times we were not 
always on tunics. 

1078. (Mr. Greene.) Sometimes did you earn as 
little as 13s. >—Yes. 

1079. (Chairman.) That was when you took work 
home ?—Yes. 

1080. Did you do much at home ?—No ; I was not 
able to do much at home. Z 
- 1081. How many shillings worth could you do at 
home ; 2s. or 3s. worth a week ?—Yes, I might do 


- that. 


1082. Now since the reduction what have you 
earned per week ?—I have taken 13s. a week here on 
tunics; before the reduction we were not on tunics 
entirely. 

1083. What have you earned this week ?—Over a 
pound this week. I worked very hard. 


1084. And what the last full week before this ?— 
About 14s. 

1085. What have you been at work on this week ? 
—All tunics. 

1086. (Mr. Greene.) In previous weeks when you 
did not earn so much what did you work on ?—On 
thick frocks and trousers. 

1087. (Chairman.) How is it-you have earned more 
per week since the reduction than you did before ?— 
Because we have seemed to go on quicker with the 
work here, not having to take it home. ; 

1088. Do you mean you put more life into it ; do 
you try to do more work, I mean ?—Yes, I have 
done so. ; i 

1089. (Mr. Greene.) Do you consider yourself a 
quick hand or moderately quick ?—I am a very quick 
hand, I think. 

1090. (Chairman.) Have you anything to complain 
of >—I have not at the present time. Though I have 
put my name down with the rest of them, still I have 
not anything to complain of in the work we are on 
now ; but I have to stick very close to the work. 

1091. You do not complain of not being allowed to 
take work home ?—No, I do not complain at all about 
that. 

1092. (Mr. Greene.) You have no other complaint. 
to make ?—No. 


The witness withdrew. 
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Mrs. AMELIA Bunrcess (Tenth Division) examined. 


1093. (Mr. Greene.) How many years have you 
been at work here ?—Seven years next August. 

1094. About what age are you ?>—47. 

1095. And what are you, a sewer or a machinist ? 
—A sewer. 

1096. What kind of work are you employed upon ? 
—Tunics. 

1097. Anything else >—Yes, sometimes trousers, 
sometimes blouses. 

1098. Blouses are the same as what you call frocks ? 
—Yes. 

1099. What did you earn a week before the altera- 
tion was made ?—Sometimes 16s., sometimes 17s., 
sometimes not quite so much. 

1100. And when it was not so much, how much 
was it ?—Sometimes I have had 13s., but on an 
average I used to take about 16s. a week. 

1101. Between 13s. and 17s. when you worked the 
whole week ?>—Yes. 

1102. What made the difference in your earnings ? 
—It depends on the quality of the work ; if we have 
tunies we earn more money ; if we are on trousers we 
earn very little. Sometimes we have alterations, and 
they will tell up in money; it makes a great dif- 
ference. 

1108. And did you take work home then ?—Yes. 

1104. And about what do you think you earned a 
week at home ?—I am not very quick myself; it 
made a good deal of difference to me, taking it home. 

- 1105. How much did you earn at home of this 16s. 
should you say on the average?—I should say I 
earned about a shilling a night at home. 

1106. That would be about 6s. a week ?—Yes. 

1107. What have you been earning since ?—Last 


week I earned, I think, 12s. 84d.; this week I have 
made 14s. 10d. We have had all tunics this week 
and that has made a difference in money. 

1108. And in the previous weeks since the altera- 
tion >—Some weeks I have not had more than LIs., 
some not more than 10s. 

1109. You consider yourself not very quick then ?— 
No, I am not very quick. 

1110. Have you anything to complain of ?—We 
want to get the prices back «gain ; it makes a great 
difference to me. 

1111. Do you complain of not being allowed to take 
work home ?—I would rather take it home ; still we 
would rather have our money back for it. and not 
take it home. 

1112. If you had your money back, you would not 
mind taking it home ?—No, I would rather come in 
early and do it here if we could have our money 
back. 

1113. Have you any other complaint to make ?— 
No. 

1114. You had notice of the discharge, had you 
not >—Yes. 

1115. How long beforehand ?—We were told of it 
about a fortnight, I think, before we went away. 

1116. And what about the prices ; did you under- 
stand the prices ?—The prices were put up, but we 
did not understand them. 

1117. You knew that they were going to be 
reduced ?—Yes, we knew there would be a little 
reduction made in them. 

1118. And that you were not to take the work 
home ?—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Netuie Witson (Tenth Division) examined. 


-1119. (Mr. Greene.) How long have you beer 
working here ?>—Two years last January. 

1120. About what age are you ?—20. 

1121, And whatare you, a sewer or a machinist ? 
—A sewer. 

1122. What do you work at ?—I have just begun 
to work on tunics. J have been working on frocks. 

11238. And trousers ?—Trousers sometimes. 

1124, What were your earnings before the altera- 
tion was made; before the reduction ?—1l5s. and 
16s. 

1125. Sometimes less, sometimes more ?>—Yes. 

1126. How much have you earned as the highest? 
—I have earned 17s. I think 17s. 6d. is the most I 
have earned. ee ea 

1127. And the least for a whole week would be 
what ?—About 10s. or 11s. . 

1128. Did you take work home then ?—Yes. 

1129. About how much did you earn by the work 
done at home, do you think ?—3s., I suppose. 

1130. What have you been earning since the reduc- 
tion ?—I have earned 10s. and 12s., this week I have 
earned 13s. 6d. Ihave been working very hard for 
that ; I have had a great deal of alterations, and it has 
been better work. 

1131. And what complaints have you to make ?— 
The money being taken off is the only complaint. 


1132. You have no other complaint ?>—No. 


1133. Do you complain of not being allowed to . 


take work home ?—I do not mind that so much so 
long as we have the money back. 

1134. You knew that you were going to be dis- 
charged, I suppose; you had notice of that >—Yes, we 
had notice of that. 

1135. How long before did you know ?—I think it 
was a fortnight. { 

1136. Did you know that the prices were to be 
reduced ?—We were not sure about it. 

1137. Were not the prices put up?—When we 
came back to see who was to be taken on the prices 
were put up. 

1188. Did you see then what the reduction would 
be ?—Yes, we saw then what the reduction would be. 

1139. You could see that bythe price list ?—Yes. 

1140. You did understand what the reduction was ? 
—J heard what the others said. I did not look much 
at it. 

1141. And you knew also that work was not to be 
taken home ?—We knew that. 

1142. When you worked at home were you assisted 
by anybody ?>—No. 

1143. Have yon anything more to say ?—No. 


The witness withdrew. 


| “Adjourned to Tuesday next at 11 o'clock. 


Mrs. 
A, Burgess. 


23 May 1879. 


— 


Nellie Wilson. 
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Tuesday, 27th May 1879. 
PRESENT : 


JOHN T. HIBBERT, Esq., M.P., in THE CHarR. 
Bengamin Buck GREENE, Esq. 


Mrs. Mary Ann Brown (Supernumerary Division) examined. 


1144. (Chairman.) How long have you worked 
here ?—17 years. 

1145. About what age are you ?—42. se 

1146. What do you work at ; are you a machinist 
or a sewer ?—I have been a machinist 12 years. Now 
T am a supernumerary; that is acting as a machinist ; 
when one of our machinists is away we take her 
place. : 

1147. (Mr. Greene.) Then you do sewing or ma- 
chining >—Yes, we take the garments and make them 
through, and then if a machinist is away, and there is 
a vacancy, we have to go and take her place. 

1148. (Chairman.) What did you work upon before 
the reduction ?—I have worked at the same as now 
for this two or three years. 

1149. What was the work ?—Tunics and frocks. 

1150. What were your average wages per week 
before the reduction >—Taking one week with another 
I used to take about 28s., 24s., or 25s., according to the 
work we might have. I have taken as much as 29s. 
or 30s. if we have had good work and it has been 
wanted in a hurry. 

1151. That, I suppose, has been very seldom ?— 
Not every week. 

1152. That includes work at home, does it not; 
you are speaking now of the time when you were 
allowed to take work home ?—Yes, I used not to do 
much work at home. 

1153. What would be the value of the work at home, 
what do you think it would represent ?—I used to 
make about two garments at home, that is about 6s. or 
7s. a week. 

1154. Since the reduction what have been your 
average earnings per week ?>—I have three hours more 
in the day. I come in a few minutes after 7 in the 
morning and work till 6 at night; before that I did 
not come in till 9 in the morning. I have taken 15s., 
I have taken 17s., and one week I took 19s. 

1155. (Mr. Greene.) What was your last week’s 
wage ?—17s. 5d. - . 

1156. Was it a full week?—Yes. I had to pay 8d. 
for button-holes ; that has got to come out of it. 

1157. (Chairman.) But that was the case before 
also?— Yes, every week if we had them made by 
the machine we had to pay for them, 

1158. What are your complaints —My complaints 
are about the money. Of course we want our money 


back ; we would rather have our money back than - 


have the work taken home ; because as it is now we 
are obliged to take little things home.. 

1159. (Mr. Greene.) But you can only take small 
things home ; people could not take large things home, 
could they ?—Well it is done, though perhaps it is not 
my place to know it. 


1160. (Chairman.) Do you think it is done to any 


extent ; do you think many people do it ?—Yes, in the 
case of those that earn such good money it is impossible. 


for it to be done in the building in the time. It would. 


be much better for us if we could get more money in 
the week and not take anything home at all. Fide! 
1161. Have you any complaint to make about the 


time of the reduction, and the way in which it took- 


place ?—I was out ill a few weeks before that. 


1162. Did you know the terms upon which you. 


were going to work when-you were re-engaged ?>—We 


did not_know, I-was in the first division that had to go. 


in, and we had no time to look at our papers; we just 
put our names down and we went on, and knew 
nothing more till we were sent for. 

1163. If the prices had been one half of what they are 
I suppose you would have signed the paper ?—Yes, I 
suppose we should, as we did not know what we were 
signing for. The prices were put up after some of us 
were out; but being the first division we fared the 
worst, because we could not see anything; they were 
hurried through so. 

1164, I suppose they told you after you had signed ? 
—wNot then; they took our names from one book and 


another gentleman referred to his book to see whether 


it was rightly written, and then they told you to go 
on; that was all the answer you had. 

1165. (Mr. Greene.) The earnings you spoke of 
were as a Sewer, not as a machinist 7—No; I was a 
machinist then. I have not been a sewer only for a 
very few months. I am not a sewer now. I have 
been a machinist 15 years altogether. I have not a 
division to stitch for ; I only stitch my own work now. 
I am called a supernumerary now. 

1166. But you still work at the machine ?—Yes ; 
and we machine everything that we can. I have been 
a machinist 15 years here in the building. 

1167. You have been making tunics and frocks ?>— 
Yes; tunics and frocks. I have made all kinds of 
tunics. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. Mary Kerr (Supernumerary Division) examined. 


1168. ( Chairman.) How long have you worked here ? 


_ —Over 16 years altogether.. I came from Woolwich. 


1169. About what age are you ?—8l. 

1170. What is your work ?—I have been a ma- 
chinist, but Iam only a supernumerary machinist now. 

1171. What were you working on just before the 
reduction ?—On tunics. 

1172. About what wage did you average per week ? 
Before the reduction it was 28s. a week. 

1173. That included taking work home ?—Yes. 

1174, What was the value, about, of the work you 
took home per week ; how much do you think it would 


be worth ?—Not over 6s., I should think, what work 


Bet id take home. 


1175. (Mr. Greene.) Did you get any help at home 
in it >—No. 


iz — 1176. (Chairman.) Since the reduction what have 
- been your average wages?—I could not earn more 
than 15s. or 16s, a week. 


1177. (Mr. Greene.) That is because you have taken 
none home; is that so ?—Yes. =n 

1178. ( Chairman.) Whai are your complaints ?— 
The only complaint I have is the reduction of wages. 

1179. Have you any other complaint ?—I have no 
other complaint. ; : 

1180. Did you understand what were to be the 
terms upon which you were to work when you were 
re-engaged ?—I understood that it was’'to be reduced. 

1181. (Mr. Greene.) You did not know how much ? 
—I really did not look. 

1182. (Chairman.) I suppose you were all too 
anxious to get to work again ?—Yes, we were. Never 
such a thing happened in the factory before. 

1183. (Mr. Greene.) You work at tunics; anything 
else ?-—Any kind of work ; there is nothing made in the 
factory but. what I can do. 

1184. But what have you been employed upon ?— 
That is the principal thing, tunics. 


The witness withdrew. 


* "MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. — 


SaraH WiLLiAMs (Supernumerary Division) examined. 


1185. (Chairman.) How long have you worked 
here ?>—Four and a, half years. 

1186. What age are you ?—22. 

1187. What do you work at ?—Tunics. 

1188. (Mr. Greene.) Are you a machinist p—Yes, 

1189. (Chairman.) What were your wages before 
the reduction in prices ?—From 18s. to 24s. 

1190. That included taking work home ?—Yes, 

1191. What was the value of the work you did at 
home generally per week, one week with another ; 
how many shillings do you think ?—I think 4s. or ds. 

1192. Now since the reduction how much have you 

earned ?—I have earned from 15s. to 1/.; it is when 
we have had helmet covers to make that I have made 
1/., but we only get them rarely. 

1193. How often did you earn 20s ?—Twice. 

1194. Do you think that work is taken home by 
many ?—Yes, a little work I think is taken home by a 
great many. 

1195. What is your complaint ?—I should like the 
money back. _ eel 

1196, You mean that you want the old prices back ? 
-—Yes, 

1197, (Mr. Greene.) You do not complain of not 
being able to take the work home ?—No, I think if 


we had our money back we could do very well, because 
we come earlier of a morning now. 

1198. (Chairman.) Do you come at 7 o’clock ?-— 
Yes, 

1199. (Mr. Greene.) How many tunies do you 
make in a day ?-—We, perhaps, commence on four 
garments at a time, so that you cannot tell how much 
you do in a day. 

1200. Do you make other things besides tunics 2— 
Yes. : 

1201. What ’—Kersey frocks or serge frocks. 

1202. (Chairman.) Do you make trousers ?—Yes, 
I have done so; but not now. 

1203. Do you consider them a bad kind of work ? 
—Yes. 

1204. Is it generally considered that you cannot 
make a large wage on trousers >—No, you cannot. 

1205. Not even a good worker ?—No, not unless 
you work very hard ; it is very heavy work; there 
is such a lot of pressing in them, and pressing is very 
heavy work. 

1206, Supposing you were to make trousers in any 
week, how much do you think you could earn now 
in a week at the present rate of wages ?—I think J 
could earn 10s. or 12s. 

1207. Not more ?—No. 


The witness withdrew. 


THomas Roger Jonus (No. 60) examined. 


1208. (Chairman.) You are an indoor worker ?>— 
Yes. 

1209. What is your age ?—465 last birthday. 

1210. What is your occupation?—I am assistant 
viewer. 

_ 1211, In which division ?—No. 9 division. _ 

1212. What is the complaint you have to make ?>— 
The complaint is this. I have been here three years, 
and I was in the receipt of 22s. a week for three 
years. 

1218. (Mr. Greene.) Not on piece-work ?—No, 
not on piece-work. And at the reduction I was re- 
duced 2s.; for what I do not know. 

1214. (Chairman.) 'The reduction took place on 
April 3rd ; you came back then, did you not ?—Yes. 

1215. You were discharged like the others, I sup- 
pose ?—No, I was kept in here during the time of the 
cleaning; I did not go out at all. In fact we all had 
notice, but they asked us to remain on till the altera- 
tion at the same wages. aay 

1216. But you had notice >—Yes, we had notice. 

1217. Was any explanation made to you why the 
reduction took place >—Not.at all. : 

1218. Do you continue to do the same kind of work 
as you did before ?>—The same kind of work as I 
did before. i 

1219. Haye you ever asked about this ?—I have 
asked; in fact, I put in my resignation, and they told 
me to remain on and something would be altered, 
perhaps ; but I do not know in what way or for what 
I have been reduced, as I have a great. responsibility 
on me, . 

1220, How many people have you under you as an 

assistant viewer 2—About 140 or 150; I could not tell 
you to a few; it is the ninth division. 
_ 1221. What are your duties ?>—My duties are to 
fold the work and to stamp it, to fetch it up and to 
take if away over to the other side, and to cut button 
holes and anything that is required of me; wait on 
the women when they like to call upon me in any way 
whatever. , i 

1222. Any of the piece-workers ?—Yes, any of the 
piece-workers; I have to attend on them and fetch 
them anything that they may be short of. 

1223. Have you anything to do with arranging the 
work for them, fixing)what work they are to do ?—No, 
I do not do that ; the viewer does that. 

‘1224, (Mr. Greene.) Are,you under his orders ?— 
I am under his orders. 


> Grenadier Guards. 


1225. (Chairman.) How many assistant viewers are 
there in the factory ?>—12 I believe ; 11 beside myself. 

1226. Do they all have_a similar wage to you ?— 
No, some are at 18s.a week at present ; I think there 
are four or five of us that have 1/. now. 

1227. And how many above 1/. ?—None above 1J. 

1228. Were they all reduced at the time of the re- 
duction ?—The assistant viewers were all reduced. 

1229. All reduced the same amount, 2s. ?—No, some 
were reduced more ; some were reduced 4s. 

1230. Have you any other complaint?—The com- 
plaint that I wish to lay before you is this, that I can- 
not see the justice of this, there are other men who 
have come into the building since I have, and they 
have got advanced and I am reduced. 

1231. Do you mean other men who were assistant 
viewers ?—Yes. 

1232. (Mr. Greene.) Are they still assistant 
viewers '—They have been promoted, but they came 
in since me, and I cannot see why they are promoted 
over me, 

1233. (Chairman.) Have you ever had any com- 
plaint against you?—No, neither here, nor in the 
service. 

1234, You were in the service, were you ?—Yes, 21 
years and 6 months. 

1235. In what branch of the service ?— In the 
There is another hard task put 
upon us, that we have to do the sweeping ; we have to 
stop from a quarter to 6 to a quarter to 7, for an hour 
every night to do that. 

12386. Is that overtime ?—Yes, that is overtime; 
we only get Is. 8d. a week; they tell us that it will 
run to more some weeks; but that has been all I have 
had the last two weeks. 

1237. How much is it paid for?—So much an 
hour. They only allow us one hour a night to do it, 
and before the reduction we used to get time and a 
half; but now we only get time for it. 

1238. Have you ever worked in any other establish- 
ment ?—Not since I came out of the service. 

1239. Therefore you cannot tell what the system is 
in other places ?—No. I never worked in any other 
establishment since I left the service. 

1240, Did this alteration about the sweeping take 
place after the reduction ?—No, before the rdouction, 
But we had time and a half for doing it before the 
reduction. 
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1241, And therefore there is a reduction in that as 
well ?—Yes, there is a reduction in that. 

(1242..(Mr. Greene.) You were going to say some- 
thing about having sent in your resignation ’—I sent 
in my resignation to take my discharge to go and seek 
employment elsewhere; and they asked me to remain 
on, and said that there may be some alteration. 

1243. (Chairman.) How long was that since ?—It 
was on the 3rd of May that I wished to resign. I 
did not feel quite satisfied because we were taken into 
the offices before Mr. Quinlan and asked whether we 
would accept or no (that was all that was put to us) 
3s. 4d. a day. 


ears ” > ye ’ 
cS ae e, A 


1244. Was that during the time the factory was 
stopped or the day you all came back ?—It was the 
day when we all came back, the 3rd of April. 


1245, And you were just asked whether you would — 
accept those terms or not ?—Yes, just asked yes or 
no. We were marched in front of Mr. Quinlan, and 
the manager was there; and it was read over to us 
that we were to be taken on as third-class store 
holders. 


1246. You do not know anything of the wages paid 
in other establishments ?—No, I came straight out of 
the service here. 


The witness withdrew. ; ? 


Freperick H. Hussey (No. 209) examined. 


1247. (Chairman.) What is your age ?—18 last 
birthday. 

1248. What is your occupation ?--I attend to the 
women upstairs in the rolling up. 

1249. What do you call your place ?—They never 
told me what I was called. 

1250. What division do you work in ?—Upstairs. 

1251. Is it any particular division ?-—No, it is up- 
stairs in the rolling up. 

1252. How long have you worked here ?—About 
18 months now; I came in in February ; it is close 
upon 18 months. 

1253. What do you wish to complain about ?— 
When I came in under the new regulations the first 
week’s ticket I received bad 1Js. 4d. on it for four 
days. ; 

1254. Are you paid by piece or by wage ?—By 
wage as a time worker. : 

1255. What did you get before the reduction ?—-11/. 
a week. 

1256. How much since the reduction?—-I have 
taken 17s. a week up to a fortnight ago. 

1257. What do you get now ?--I have not taken 
any since then. A week before we went out Mr. 
Quinlan sent for me, and he said to me, if you return, 
your wages will be 15s. a week. 

1258. That is a reduction of 5s. ?—A reduction of 
ds.; and when I received the first ticket it was only 
3s. deducted, and I took it to Mr. Willoughby, the 
person who always stands by the pay, and asked him 
if it was right, and told him the circumstances, how it 
stood, and he said, ‘‘It is quite right; take the 
money ;” and on the Thursday before the Haster 
holidays they asked for the registration of all the births 
of the workers. 

1259. Both men and women ?—Not of the women ; 
of all those under 20, and my registration of birth 
was not forthcoming because I was born in Ireland, 
and the church has been disestablished there, and 
therefore they cannot get the registration; and just a 
fortnight ago my father went and made a declaration 
ina court. And then he deducted 2s. a week from 


the time we came in, the 6th of April, and I refused’ 


to take the money. f 


1260. Two shillings a week from what ?--Of the 
17s.; and that would leave it 15s. 


1261. (Mr. Greene.) Then you have had 15s. a 


week since a fortnight ago ?—I have not taken it. 
have declined to take it. 


1262. (Chairman.) Have you been working till 
now ?—I have been working up tillnow. He gave 
me 5s. 10d. on my ticket, and said he had deducted 
the rest for the time since the time I came in. 

1263. When you came back did you come back on 
the 3rd of April with all the others that were re- 
engaged'?—-No, I was not at home. Mr. Willoughby 
sent to my father to know whether I would come in, 
and if so I could come in on the following Monday. 

1264. We understand that you now are working at 
15s.-a week, but that you refuse to receive that 
amount ?—Yes; as he deducted that amount of 2s. 
from the time I came in. 

1265. (Mr. Greene.) He wants to deduct 2s, a week 
from the 17s. already paid you ?—Yes. 

1266. How much would that be ?—Five weeks, 
Ys. 2d., he deducted. - 

1267. Who is “he;” Mr. Willoughby ? — Mr. 
Quinlan ordered the pay. ' 

1268. (Chairman.) Then that is a matter in dis- 
pute between you and Mr. Quinlan at present ?— 
Yes. 

1269. Have you any other complaint?—No; the 
only complaint was that the money was rather small, 
15s. instead of 12. 

1270. Then you really were reduced 5s.?—Yes ; 
and now he wants to put me at 15s. a week, and to 
deduct 2s. from the time I was re-engaged. Of 
course it is a great inconvenience to me to wait for 
my money. 

1271. Have you made any complaint about this re- 
duction by Mr. Quinlan to any other person, to Mr. 
Sage or to Mr. Ramsay ?—No; I have only written 
to Mr. Quinlan. Of course he still offers me the same 
ticket, and I refused to take it till the right money 
was on it, and I thought you would instruct me what 
was best to be done. 

1272. (Mr. Greene.) He did tell you before you. 
were re-engaged that your wages would be 15s, :— 


_ Yes. 


4 


1278. Then it is to be supposed that your getting 
17s. was under some mistake p—Yes; that was their 
mistake, and then he deducted it without saying any- 
thing to me about it. 

1274. (Chairman.) You had drawn attention to it/? 
—Yes; on purpose that they should not say that I_. 
had taken it dishonestly; and I said it to my father. 

1275. Does your father work here ?—Yes, he has 


I been here 15 years. 


1276. Is your father an old soldier ?>—No, he is not. 


The witness withdrew. i 


. GEORGE Hurpman (No. 206) examined, 


1277. (Chairman.) What is your employment ?—I 
am a stoker, 

1278. How long have you worked here.?—I have 
been employed on the establishment seven or eight 
years in various occupations. I. was at one time a 
writer in the office for a little time. 

1279. But lately you have been a stoker ?—Yes, for 
three years. 


1280. What were your wages before the reduction ? 
—23s. 

1281. What are they now ?—1l. 

1282. About what age are you ?—Twenty-eight 
last. birthday. 

1283. What is your complaint ?—The work I have 
there is not another one in the establishment that 
does the same kind at the rate of pay, with the ex- 
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ception of another man, who has lately been taken on 
from the store to help me. In the winter time I have 
to be in here at 4 o’clock in the morning; then ] 
leave at midday, and I have to come some distance ; 
consequently I have to get up about 3 o'clock. The 
work wears out a great deal of clothing, and of course 
the reduction makes it all the harder for me to get 
clothing, and I am not allowed anything, not even a 
pair of overalls. 

1284. Are there any other men who do the same 
elass of work that you do?— There was one man 
last winter doing the same work with me, and he was 
reduced 5s. and he left. 

1285, (Mr. Greene.) What do other men at this 
kind of work get ?—There are not any other men; I 
am the only stoker at this kind of work. ‘There are 
three stokers; one does the machinery, drives the 
machinery ; of course he is supposed to be a thorough 
mechanic. ‘Then the other stokers, myself and another 
man, do the hot water work, the heating. We have 
10 boilers to keep going, and burn between two and 
three tons of coke every day; and in the summer 
time we look after the hose and the gas fitting and so 
on. 

1286. ( Chairman.) What is your complaint ?—It is 
deprecating the reduction rather than a complaint. I 
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should rather like to have my original pay. I consider 
that I earned it; and of course if I could not have the 
old pay I must put up with what I get now; at the 
same time I thought I would lay before you what I 
do and show you that the reduction has been rather 
hard on me having been here so long. 

1287. Were you discharged at the time that every- 
body was ?— Yes. 

1288. And for those few days you did not come 
near the place I suppose >—No, I did not. I was told 
I was to come at a given time to be re-engaged. 

1289. Were you told before you went away that 
there was going to be a reduction, or not ?—I heard 
so ; Mr. Quinlan gave a notice that there was going to 
be a discharging for a re-engaging. It was rumoured 
about amongst the men that there would be a reduc- 
tion. 

1290. (Mr. Greene.) You did not know how much ? 
—No, I did not know how much. 

1291. (Chairman.) Before the discharge what 
notice had you ?—The usual notice, a fortnight. On 
being taken under the new management it was not 
stated how much I was reduced, and I believe there 
were one or two men who instead of getting their pay 
reduced had itraised ; but who they were I do not 
know. 


The witness withdrew. 


JAmuES Furness (No. 71) examined, 


1292. (Chairman.) How long have you been em- 
ployed here ?—I have been here eight years, I was 
employed from March 1871. 

1298. What is your work here ?-—Till this last 
fortnight I have been employed as assistant examiner. 

1294. About what age are you ?—51 last birthday. 

1295. What are your duties as assistant examiner ? 
—To assist the viewer to cut button holes for the 
women employed in the factory, and also to give over 
garments for various stations for regiments. 

1296. What wage did you receive before the reduc- 
tion ?—23s. per week; 3s. 10d. a day. 

1297. And how much do you receive now ?—20s. 

1298. Did you have notice of discharge before this 
reduction took place ?—They said that we would be 
discharged, but after all I was sent for and it was said 
that we would not be legally discharged but merely 
taken on again, as it were, at reduced wages. ‘That is 
- what we understood though it was not given notice of 
to me. 

1299. Were you told when you came back what the 
wages were to be ?—Yes. 

1300, Were you asked to sign a paper? —I did 
not sign any paper. f 

130]. Were the men generally asked to sign any 
paper ?>—No, I think not, those that were retained. 

1302. Then it was not what happened in the case 
of the women ?——Quite different, I believe. 

1308. Have you any complaint to make?—I only 
feel aggrieved at the reduction of wages. 

13804. Were you in the army ?—I was 25 years and 
3 months in the Royal Artillery ; 1 was discharged in 
1871, 

1305, (Mr. Greene.) You have been here ever since ? 
—Yes, I have been here ever since; when Colonel 
Hudson and Captain Taylor were here. 

1306. ( Chairman.) Are there any other men in the 
establishment who do the same work as you are doing ? 
—Yes, there are others. 


1807. Have they had the same reduction made /—- 
There are some few I think, two or three, at the same 
ratio of wages and they lost something ; I do not know 
how much; 2s, or 3s., I think. 

1308. How many assistant examiners are there ?— 
One to every viewer. 

13809. Is that the same thing as assistant viewer ?— 
Yes, but I believe I was put down in the books of the 
establishment assistant examiner. 

1310. (Mr. Greene.) Do all the assistant viewers 
get the same wages?—The same wages as far as my 
knowlege goes; I believe so. I must tell you that I 
am occupied in rather a different capacity just now. 

1311. (Chairman.) What are you occupied in 
now ?—-I have charge of the cuttings which are sent 
down from the cutting room, and I am doing the duty 
of a man which I took while he was sick, and since 
then he has died. He got 24s. per week since the 
reduction, and I am doing his work at 20s. 

1312. (Mr. Greene.) Temporarily, I suppose ? -— 
Temporarily, I suppose. I have been appointed of 
course by the foreman. I have been doing that duty 
going on for 5 weeks, and I have not received any 
remuneration. 

1313. (Chairman.) And you consider it a kind of 
heavier work or higher paid work ?—It is supposed to 
be; he was a kind of leading man; he was supposed 
to be so, and at all events there is more responsibility. 

1314. Have you anything else to say ?—-~I took this 
occupation, which was rather derogatory I thought. 
When I took the occupation of assistant viewer, being 
a non-commissioned officer in the army so long, I was 
in hopes that promotion would be attached to it even- 
tually ; but unfortunately it has been promotion in the 
wrong direction so far, and as to this present cccupa- 
tion I am in, I think I am worth rather a better position. 

1315. (Mr. Greene.) What rank had you as non- 
commissioned officer ?—-I was a sergeant for about 
eight years, 


The witness withdrew, 


j 


1316. (Chatrman.) How long have been employed 
here >—Upwards of three years. 

1317. What age are you ?—47, 

1318. What is your occupation ?—Cloth layer. 

1319. Are you an army man ?—Yes. 


M 93, 


— Davin Penpix (No. 201) examined. 


1320. Now what wage did you get before the re- 
duction ?—23s. Ihave been employed in this esta- 
blishment upwards of three years as a cloth layer; twe 
years during that time I have had charge of a table. 

1321. As a viewer do you mean?—To be answer- 
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able for the cloth. J have given every satisfaction to 
my foreman; I am quite aware of that ; and to my 
surprise when I came in at the reduction I had to come 
in at 2s. less than what the other cloth layers had. 
1322. You are receiving 2s. a week less than the 
other cloth layers ?—Yes, some who are junior to me 
in this establishment, and who have not had the expe- 
rience in cloth laying that I have had; and when I 
asked the reason, my foreman, Mr. Newby, tells me 
that I am quite entitled to the money, but 1t 1s a mis- 
take. I asked to have that mistake rectified, and I get 
no satisfaction. 


The witness withdrew. 


er 
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1323. (Mr. Greene.) What wages do you get now ? 
—1l4., and 6d. a day for the table. All the other cloth 
layers have 22s., and 6d. a day. => 

1324. Had you 6d. a day before 7—No. 

1325. Then you really get 23s. altogether now ?— 
Yes. ' 

1326. (Chairman.) Now you got 20..a week, and 
6d. a day ?—Yes. ag sai 

1327. You wish to have that matter rectified ?— 
Yes, 1 do not complain that they are getting too much, 
but that Iam not haying the same. i 


‘ 


¥ 


Tuomas EALAND examined. 


1328. (Chairman.) What is your address >—No, 7, 
C block, Peabody Buildings, Ebury Bridge, Pimlico. 

1329. Were you an inside worker or an outside 
worker in this-establishment ?—I have been an inside 
worker for 18 months, and was discharged in January 
last on reduction of hands in order to allow female 
labour to come in. . 

1330. What was your occupation here >—A trimmer. 

1331. And what wage did you get ?—25s. 

1332. Were you discharged with notice ?—Yes, with 
a fortnight’s notice. oS Seen 

1333. Before you worked inside what did you do ? 
—I was an outdoor worker; took my work outside. 


1334. How long have you been an outdoor worker? ° 


—15 years altogether between inside and outdoor 
work. 

1335. Are youan army man ?—I was 11 years and 
3 months in the Royal Artillery ; 8 years and 3 months 
of that abroad in Jamaica. 

1336. Now what complaint do you wish to make ? 
It is not altogether a complaint more than the hard- 
ship of the case; I have not a complaint to make 
against anyone, and never said I had; but if you take 


_ it in this light, I enlisted in the year 1853, I was then 


ayoung man; I had had no experience asa tailor in any 
civilian shop; I served my 11 years and,3 months; I 
was invalided for bad health, I naturally looked to mili- 
tary work, for a livelihood. I always have done my 
work well and have had no fault found with it, and 
now I am not competent nor fit to go into a civilian’s 
shop; therefore the bread is taken out of my mouth. 
When there avas plenty of work we had it taken away 
from us and given to the women inside. I have no 
complaint to make against any individual ; I only wish 
to point out the hardship of the casé. ; 

13837. Have you had any work given to you outside 
from the factory since you were discharged P—Yes, I 
had work till a week last Friday. 

1388. And has that been stopped?—That was 
stopped too, because I did not receive a ticket from 
the manager; then I was told I could get no more 
work. 

1339. Was any explanation given ?—Because I did 
not receive a ticket, a pass to get my work. 


The witness withdrew. 


1340. Did you ask for any explanation why you had 


-no ticket >—No, I did not do that; only one of the 
foremen told me there were only 215 to be given out, 


and that the manager had given them all out. A 

week last Friday I was stopped at a moment’s notice. 
1341. (Mr. Greene.) Have you worked outside for 

thirteen and half years at this piece-work ?>—Yes, ,.. 


1342. And the work you have been doing since you - 


were discharged was piece-work ?>—Yes. . . 564 
138438. (Chairman.) Could you make a living at 


- that?—Yes, me and my wife together. There is many 


a day I have been up at four or five in the morning and 
worked till eleven at night. 

1344. (Mr. Greene.) Do you think you could get a 
living at the present rate of wages if you had it given 
out ?—I do not know ; it depends a great deal; I do 
not think I could. The present rate of wages would 
not pay us, because the -same viewers would not take 
the work from us; it would not be done. proper, not 
sufficiently strong. The women cannot do the work 
like the men. I say I could not make a living at: the 
reduced rate. 

1345. I thought you had been drawing reduced 
prices till two weeks ago? — Not at the reduced 
prices. : 297 
1346. Are all the outside workers receiving the 
same pay ?—Yes, they have not been reduced. 

1347, (Chairman.) Are those who are having work 
outside receiving the old rate ?—I believe so. . There 
was a reduction of 1d. on a garment, a sergeant’s tunic, 


but that would hurt no man; but the present reduced 


prices would. not pay us ; not to do it as we have been 
in the habit of doing it. z 


1348. Have you anything else that you wish to 
say >—No, I think that is all. 


13849. (Mr. Greene.) About what age are you?—I 
am 48. My principal reason of complaint is my age, 
and then being cut off without means of earning my 
livelihood. 

_ 1850. You could not work at other tailoring ?—No, 
not to do any good at it. : 

1351. You could not work for a contractor ?—I 
could work for a contractor, but not to get a sufficient 
living. ; 's 


STEPHEN RANDALL examined. : 


13852. (Chairman.) What is your address ?—I live 
in Kent ; at East Wickham, near Welling, Kent. 

1358. When were you discharged ?—On or about the 
26th of January. 

1354. Where did you work ?—In the storeroom. 

1855. What had you to do ?—Everything that there 
was to do, ripping up canvas, and so on. 

13856. What wage did you receive ?—18s. 
_ 1357. When you were discharged what was said to 
you?—I went home. I lodged up here, but I went 


home on the Saturday evening, for I was very unwell, 


and when I went home on Saturday evening I found 
myself very ill, and I immediately wrote up a lettter to 
the principal foreman that Iwas iJl; and I went to get 
the doctor, but I could not get the doctor unless I paid 


5s., and my wife had not the money down there,,and 
as soon as ever I got well I came up immediately, 
1358. How soon was. that ?—A fortnight after- 
wards. ott aad in ware 
1359, (Mr. Greene.) Was that a fortnight after the 
26th of January.—No, before; I left on the 11th. 
When I came back I was told that I was struck off th 
list on the Friday previous. 
13860. Was any reason given for that ?—No, no 
reason whatever: a ey ae 
1361. How long have you worked here '—I .came 
on here on the 22nd of May last year. Previous to 
that I worked in the store department at the Tower 
and at Woolwich, but my pay there was very short. 
For 12 years that I was at the Tower, and part of the 


/ 
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time that I was at, Woolwich Arsenal, I only got 15s. 
a week. Biase ceiTthL 
1862. ( Chairman.) Did you come from the Tower 
here ?--No. When the store department was trans- 
ferred from the Tower to Woolwich I accompanied it 
and. went down there, 

1368. Where had you worked before the 22nd of 
May, when you came here?—Nowhere. I had been 
29 weeks out of employment, after being discharged. 

1364. (Mr. Greene.) But you worked at Woolwich 
and at the Tower till 29 weeks before you came here ? 


_-[ worked at the Tower and at Woolwich continuous — 


service from the 6th of December 1861 till the 31st of 
October 1877. 
- 1865. You were 16 years in round figures at the 
Tower and at Woolwich ?—Yes. 

1366. (Chairman.) You are an army man ?—-Yes, 
I have been sergeant, till I was struck off the last 
time, continuously for 10 years. 
_ 1367. In what branch were you- sergeant ?——In the 
81st Moot. And during that 16 years for 12 years I 
only got 15s. a week, and the last four years. 16s. 

1368. (Mr. Greene.) How long were you in the 
army ?--21 years... te ; HOW gi 
- 1869. And a’ sergeant how long ?--More than 10 

ears previous to my discharge. i 

1370. ( Chairman.) What is your grievance ?—-That 
I have been discharged without getting anything, and 
every other man has got something for his-services. 
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(1371. What do you mean by“ getting something ? ” 
—A bonus or a pension. I came back and went to 
see the doctor, because the doctor was a remarkable 
good friend to me. I got ruptured while I was 
here, and he gave me a truss. I was discharged for 
old age. 

1372. What is your age ?—I think I was born on 
the 16th of March.1814. That leaves me 65 on the 
16th of last March. 

1373. Your complaint is that you have been dis- 
charged from here without any reason given ?>—Yes. 

1374. And that now you have no work given to 
you?—Yes, 

1375. Could you do work at home if it were given 
to you?—No, I could not. I have a little garden 
that is a home to me in Kent. I have brought 
up eight children, and I have seven living, four un- 
married and in service. Seven living out of 11, and 
I cannot give up my home. 

1376. You do not complain of being discharged, 
but about not getting a pension or a bonus ?—I 
thought I should not be discharged till the end of the 
financial year. I was discharged sooner than I ex- 
pected. Iam totally ruined. Since the 31st of October 
1877 I have been upwards of 50 weeks out of employ. 
My things are gone; everything has had to go. 

1377. (Mr. Greene.) Have you a pension from the 
army ?--I have 1s. 11d. per diem, but that will not 
keep me. 


The witness withdrew. 


JOHN GRACE examined. 


1378. (Chairman.) What is your address >—No, 12, 
Glasgow Terrace, Lupus Street. 

1379. How long were you employed here before 
you were discharged?--I was here twice; I was 
here the first time from the 16th of September 1862 
until the 11th of June 1868. 

1380. Then you left, did you ?—Yes. 

1381. And when did you come back ?-—I came 
back again on the Ist of February 1871. 

1&82.. When were you discharged ?--On the 5th of 
December 1878. ~ ad 

1383. Do you know the reason why you were dis- 
charged ?—No; I inquired the reason and could get 
no information. ; . 

1384. Did you have any notice given to you?-- 
Yes, I had a fortnight’s notice. 

1385. What was your work when you were here ? 
—I was a viewer’s porter. — 

1386. (Mr. Greene.) Both times ?-—-Yes. 

1387, ( Chairman.) Whatage are you?—I am 56 now. 

1388. What wage did you get ?>—22s. 

1389. Have you applied again since that time for 

work ?—Yes. I applied to Mr.-Willoughby once, and 
Ispoke to Mr. Newby two or three times, and he; said 
that if there were a vacancy in the: factory he would 
recommend me, but Mr. Newby said there was not the 
slightest chance of my coming back. I am abie to do 
my work as well as ever I was in my life. 
_ 1390. Had you ever any complaints against you ? 
—Not that I am aware of. When I was at work over 
at Dine’s I had occasion to ask several. times for men 
to come and help me, because the work was more than 
one man could do. I do not know whether they 
thought I ought to do it myself or not. 


1391. But no reason was given when you were 
discharged ?—-No reason at all. 

1892. I suppose you are not able to do piece-work 
outside >I have a little, but Iam not able to earn 
my bread at it. 

1393. They do give you some ?—Yes; I have no 
reason to complain about that. I am very much 
obliged to them for it. : 

1894. (Mr. Greene.) Then you are a tailor, are 
you ?>—No, only handy at the needle. 

1395. (Chairman.) What can you make outside ?-— 
I daresay to work hard I might earn 10s. 

1396. You are an army man, I suppose ?-—Yes, a 
penioner. 


1397. How long had you served in the army ?—21 
years. All my family have been in the service. 

1398. (Mr. Greene.) What pension have you ?— 
1ld. a day. I ought to explain that my wife does 
some washing from here. After the things are dirty 
they are given out to be washed and repa:red. My 
wife does the washing, and that money 1s put on 
the ticket; if I have any money coming to me it is 
put on the same ticket. I thought you might labour 
under a mistake, so I thought I had better inform you 
about that. 

1399. (Chairman.) The 22s. which you received 
did not include the money she earned 2—No. 

1400. (Mr. Greene.) Then she earned something 
beside >—Yes, something, when there was any washing 
for her to do. 

1401. Does your wife do that work now ?—Some- 
times she does and sometimes not; it is all uncertain ; 
but what she does is put on my ticket. 


The witness withdrew. 


Epwin Haymes examined. 


1402. (Chairman.) Where do you. live ?—At No. 
5, Harrow Cottages, Abbey Wood. 
1403. What did you work at: when you were here ? 
—I was an out-door hand at the Horse Artillery 
work. _ 


1404, You never were employed on the premises ?— 


Never. 


1405. What is your complaint >—Being discharged 
without any notice after working here since 1854. 
1406. (Mr. Greene.) You lad a fortnight’s notice, 
I suppose ?—No, no notice whatever. 
~- 1407. Your work was simply withheld ?—Yes. 
1408. (Chairman.) Did you ask the reason ?>—No. 
1409. (Mr. Greene.) When did this happen ?—On 
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Saturday week last; on the 17th of May that 
would be. ’ : 

1410. (Chairman.) And no reason was given to 
you ?—No. f 

1411. Have you seen any one since ; have you made 
any complaint ?—No; I was led to understand that a 
Committee were sitting, and that it was here that I 
should have to lodge my complaint. f 

1412, Then you have not made any complaint to 
Mr. Sage or Mr. Ramsay ?—No, no one here; Mr. 
Ellis, the Artillery viewer, sent me a message by the 
boy 3 weeks ago; he said there was to be no work 
for those without passes, and I had to give up mine. 

1418. Did you apply for a pass ?>—No; I was told 
I could not till the Committee sat. : 

1414. Who should you have applied to for it ?—I 
do not know anyone but the manager. Our viewer 
has no power to give us passes. 

1415. Do you know how many of the old workers who 
were in a similar position to you, who had their passes 
taken away and no new ones sent ?-—-No; there are a 
number of new hands, men that I do not know per- 
sonaily, When we were transferred here, 9 years last 
Christmas, it was with the understanding that we were 
to be punctually employed. My two sons are out of 
work as well as myself. 

1416. So that this taking away the work from you 
not only leaves you without work but also your sons 
who worked with you?—Yes; the whole family de- 
pended upon the promise of Captain Taylor, who pro- 
mised us that we should have plenty of work. 

1417. Were you one of the transferred hands from 
Woolwich ?-—Yes, our division came up here. 

1418. If there had been a pass for you I suppose 
the viewer would have sent it to you ?—Yes. 
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1419, The complaint on your part is that work has 
been discontinued ?—Yes. 

1420. Though you have been employed for 24 
years ’—Yes. 

1421. (Mr. Greene.) What did you earn ?—We had 
to work very hard to earn 15s, or 16s. each a week, 
the three of us. I devoted the whole of my time to 
the work. I refused other work that was offered to 
me, because I would not disappoint them here. 

1422. Then you can do other work ?—Any kind of 
military work. 

1423. (Chairman.) You cannot do civilian work ? 
~—-Yes, I have done it, but now my hand has been so 
long out of it that I should not like to undertake it. 

1424. Does military work unfit you for civilian 
work ?—Yes, the material in the first place, and the 
regulations of making it. 

1425. (Mr. Greene.) What age are you ?—45. 

1426. (Chairman.) Have you anything else that 
you wish to say ?—I do not know of anything else 
more than to say that the whole of my family, ten in 
number, are entirely destitute ; we do not know where 
to go. Had I had notice that this was going to take 
place it,would have given me time perhaps to have 
found other work, and I should not have got into the 
dilemma I am in now with my family. 

1427. You complain that this work being taken 
from’ you, you are stranded as it were ?—Yes. The 
Horse Artillery work is being given now to girls, and 
it is impossible for them to do it properly. The Duke 
of Cambridge is sure to condemn it when he sees it. 
There is a military man, I understand, employed in 
preparing it for them. 

1428. Had you any complaint against you P—No, 
the work was always done to satisfaction. 


The witness withdrew. 


RICHARD SCHRODER examined. 


1429. (Chairman.) What is your address ?—No. 
32, Conro Street, Wandsworth Road. 

1430. Were you a worker outside or inside ?~-Out- 
side. 

1431. How long had you worked for the establish- 
ment ?>—Since 1858. 

1432. Were you discharged ?—I was discharged. 

1433. Was any notice given you ?——No. 

1434. (Mr. Greene.) When were you discharged ? 
—I think it is about a fortnight ago. 

1435. About the 17th of May ?—Yes, I think that 
is the date; I never took much notice; we were all 
discharged together. 

1436. What kind of work did you do?—I have 
done all sorts. I have done engineers’ tunics and 
artillery, and sometimes I have done sergeant-majors’ ; 
as it came. 

1437. Have you made any application since for 
work ?——-No, I did not. 

1438. But I suppose they did the same with you as 
with the last witness, Haymes; you sent your pass in ? 
—-They took it from us. - 


1489. And they have not sent you a new one ?—- 


No, they have not. 
1440. Had there been any complaint about your 


work ?-—-No,. I was in Woolwich first, before these 
stores were open. Mr. Taylor was our manager at 
that time. . 

1441. (Mr. Greene.) Why did you not make appli- 
cation when you found that a pass was not sert you ? 
-—I did not know that we could do so; our viewer, 
Mr. Ellis, told us that the outdoor hands would not 
get more work ; only 16 got their passes. 

1442, Do you know how many were stopped?— 
No; I cannot say. In our division [ think it was 
close on 200. I belonged to the third division. How 
many in the third division I cannot say. 

1443. Were the 200 all men 2—Yes, all men. a 
1444. (Chairman.) Did your family help you to do 
the work ?>—Yes ; I have got a wife who worked with 

me, and a little girl who did a little. 

1445. About how much did you earn altogether ?—I 
could earn about 30s. with my wifeandall. Myself, I 
can earn about 1/. 

1446. How did you come first to get employed; 
you were not in the army ?—No, I was working for 
a German at Woolwich, and then he spoke for me to 
a sergeant-major, and he gave me a pass, and I have ~ 
worked since then. 

1447. What age are you ?>—45. 


The witness withdrew. 


Rorus GaLLoway examined. - 


_ 1448. (Chairman.) What is. your address ?—No. 
49, Broughton Street, Queen’s Road, Battersea. 
_ 1449. How long had you worked here before you 


_ were discharged ?—15 years. 


1450. Upon what kind of work ?—The first seven 
years I was assistant writer in the shipping office, 
under Mr. Schroder, and then since that at labour work 
in the packing room. I was not packing; but I was 


in that room. 


1451. (Mr. Greene.) What did you do there ?>— 
Prepared canvas, plain and tarred, for packing. 


1452. (Chairman.) When were you discharged ?— 
On the 3lst of March. I did not leave here till the 
2nd of April, but it was understood to be the 81st of 
March. ; 


1453. What wage did you get when you were dis- 
charged ?—18s. I have-received more, © 


{ 


- 


1454, Was any notice given to you of your dis- 
charge ?—Yes. 

1455. How much ?—14 days. 

1456. Was any reason given to you for your being 
discharge ?—No reason was assigned. 

1457. What is your complaint ?—During the last 
eight years, or during the present storekeeper’s office, 
I complain of being kept down; kept in the lowest 
class. 

1458. Are you an army man ?—Yes; I was in the 
Royal Artillery. 

1459. How many years were you in the service ?— 
21 years and some odd days, 60 days. 

1460, Have you made any application for work here 
since your discharge?—No. I should like to say 
more with reference to my notice to leave. I complain 
during the eight years of being badly used in the pack- 
ing room. 

1461. Being kept in the lowest class ?—Yes ; though 
I protested against it, and sent a letter to the store- 
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keeper, which I have a copy of, but never received a 
reply to it. That letter explains everything of my 
history in this place. 

1462. Your principal complaint, I presume, now is 
with respect to your discharge, is it not >—Yes, it is 
principally. I do not know the cause of my discharge 

1463. What was it?—Through the inspector of 
packing; that is, the man that has charge of the pack- 
ing room. I was immediately under him, and what- 
ever I did, I could never give satisfaction to him. I 
have a large family, and should like to get employed. 
During the time I was in the packing room I was per- 
secuted. J always endeavoured to do my duty, and 
tried to oblige this gentleman. 

1464. And were there any complaints against you ? 
—No; none. 

1465. (Mr. Greene.) Have you a pension P—ls, a 
day. 

1466. Were you a non-commissioned officer.— No, 
a private. 


The witness withdrew. 


ANDREW O’KEEFFE examined. 


1467. (Chairman). What is your address ?—-No, 15, 
Spring Garden Place, Elizabeth Street, Pimlico. 

1468. Were you an indoor worker or an outdoor 
worker ?—An outdoor worker. 

1469. Upon what ?—All the staff and dress-jackets 
and Horse Artillery. 

1470. Good kind of work ?—Yes, all the best kind 
of work. I have done it this 20 years. 

1471. How long had you worked for the establish- 
ment?—20 years ago this month I commenced on 
‘Woolwich work. 

1472. When were you discharged ?—I was dis- 
charged a week ago now; my work was stopped for 
want of a pass. 

1473. Was any reason given?—No, I know of no 
reason. My inspector liked my work always well and 
considered me a good workman. I have nothing to 
complain about in that way. 

1474. Only that the pass was not renewed ?—It 
was not renewed. 

1475. About how much did you make a week ?— 
30s. ; 35s. at times; 39s. sometimes. 

1476. Your family, I suppose, would help you in 
that ?—Yes, my family helped; my wife was a very 
good hand. 

1477. Have you always worked upon military 
work ?—Yes, I first worked at Aldershot. 

1478. Are you an army man ?—I have never been 


in the army. I came in asa young man as a civilian 
to work at Aldershot, and worked for the 4th Light 
Dragoons. 

1479. Are you able to do civilian work now ?—My 
hand is not adequate to it. 

1480. The military work unfits you for civilian 
work ?—Yes, its cut the hand out for civilian work. 

1481. Have you applied to any of the managers to 
know why your pass has been taken away ?—No, I 
never applied to anyone, only to my viewer, thavis Mr, 
Ellis. I never applied to anyone, and I do not know 
the reason why I am deprived of work. 

1482. And has your pass been taken away before 
at any time >—No, never before. 

1483. Not in the same way ?—No, never in the 
same way. 

1484. Has there been any complaint against yon ?—- 
No. 

1485. Can you give any reason why it is, taken 
away ?—No, not in the least. 

1486. Do you know what number of passes have 
been taken away ?—No, I cannot say. 

1487. Do you suppose that it is a great number ?>— 
Yes, there are a great number. 

1488. (Mr. Greene.) 1s that because that they have 
not got the work to give ?—I cannot say ; I do not 
know. 

1489. About what age are you?—-I am about 45. 


The witness withdrew. 


Wi11am Brown examined. 


1490. (Chairman.) What is your address >—No. 4, 
Albert Cottages, Wandsworth Road. 

1491. Were you an outside worker or an indoor 
worker here >—An indoor worker. 

1492. On what kind of work ;—Tailor, trimmer. 

1493. What wage did you receive as trimmer ?—27s. 

1494. When were you discharged ?—On the 26th of 
March. 

1495. That is when the works were closed ?>—Yes. 

1496, And what notice was given to you of your 
discharge —Nothing more than that our services 
would be no longer required. 

1497. (Mr. Greene.) How-ong before the 26th of 
March were you told that ?—It was on the day. 

1498. (Chairman.) Had there not been a notice 
stuck up before that ?—Yes, there had been a notice 
put up 14 days before in the factory. 

1499. How long had you worked in the establish- 
ment ?—14 years in the factory, and eight years as a 
maker-up of garments previous to that. 


1500. (Mr. Greene.) Then that was 22 years 
altogether ?—22 years altogether. 

1501. And you were 8 years outside ?—Yes, and 14 
years inside. 

1502. (Chairman.) Had you had any complaints 
against you ?—No, none whatever. 

1503. Was any reason given for your discharge ?— 
Not the least. 

1504. I suppose you knew what the reason was ?— 
Pretty well. 

1505. What is your grievance ?—My grievance is 
being discharged after a long term of service. Mr. 
Willoughby told us personally that we were to apply 
at the storekeeper’s office any day during business 
hours for re-engagement, and I called twice. The first 
time the answer I had from Mr, Willoughby at the 
door was that there was nothing for me to do at 
present. : 

1506. Have you ever done any work outside in the 
way of sewing ; perhaps you are not able to do civilian 
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work eine so many years away from my: _ I 
feel lost at it now. 

1507. Was that your trade, tailoring ?—Yes. 

-. 1508. Your family had not had work outside before ? 
—No. 

1509. (Mr. Greene.) You are not getting any work 
outside now, are you ?—Yes, this last fortnight I have 
got a little outside. 

1510. (Chairman.) You are not an army ian, are 

ou ?—No. 

1511. (Mr. Greene.) You have got a pass now ?— 
Yes. 

1512. That will entitle you to have work given out 
to you ?—Yes. 
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15135 (Chairman.) What are: -youmble’ 40 earn ‘by 
the work you are doing now ?—By the work Tam 
doing now I can scarcely earn 1s. per day.. 

1514. (Mr. Greene.) Why is that 7—Boeanse the 
work is paid so badly. | 

1515. (Chairman.) Trousers, I suppose Kaas 

1516. What do ey pay for trousers eon ie) 
—ls. 

1517. (Mr. Gr reene.) What age are you 265. 

1518. I suppose you cannot work as quickly as’ ‘you 
used to do ?—Well, I should never have applied for 
work after I was discharged if Thad not been capable 
of doing a day’ 8 work, j 


The witness withdrew. 


Wittiam Martin examined, 


1519. (Chairman.) What is your address? — 15, 
Ebury Farm Road. 

1520. Were you an outside worker or an inside 
worker ?—An outside worker. _ 

1521. What kind of work did you do ime oe 
artillery, and foot artillery, and engineers. 

1522. About how much did you earn a wee I 
could earn 1, a week myself, but when my wife helped 
me I might earn 5s. more. 

1523. When were you discharged, or when did you 
cease to do work ?—Friday week, when I went in with 
the last two Horse Artillery jackets ; the viewer could 
give me no more because I had no pass. 

1524. Your pass was not renewed ?—No. 

1525. Was any reason given for that >—No, I can 
find out.no reason. The viewer can state that I do 
my work properly. 

1526. Have you had any complaints made about the 
work ?>—Not in any case. 

1527. How long have you worked for the establish- 
_ ment ?—Between Woolwich and this place 22 years. 


1528. What do you ‘suppose. is the reason why this 
work is stopped ?--I cannot say. It is not for my bad 
work ; I. know that they cannot find any fault with any 
garment that I have done. 

1529. (Mr. Greene.) What age are you ?—I am 60. 
I was born in 1819; I was 17 years in the Artillery, | 
and I got injured in Gibraltar in mounting heavy guns, 
and T-was” discharged, and I got 6dia. day pension for 
that. * 

1530. Are you fit to do other kinds of work outside ? 
—No, I have been too long at the military work. If I 
go to a civilian’s shop they will ask mie if I can make a 
coat; and it is out of the question, They would ask 
me if Iwas a coat hand, but I could not do it now 
though I could when I first enlisted. I could take a 
pair of trousers, or the like of that, but I one not 
take in hand to make a coat. 

1531. Were you a private in the army dg and I 
have two sons in the army now. I can sit and do work 
with any man, but I cannot stand to do work’ out of - 
doors. 


The witness withdrew. 


Martin Cook examined. 


1532. ( Chairman.) What is your address >—No. 24, 
Aylesford Street.’ 

1533. Were you a worker inside or Gutaides P— 
Inside. 

1534. What at ?—Cutting linings at: a trimmer. 

1535. At what wage ?—85s. 

1586. Was that a time wage or piece-work ?—Time 
work... There is what is called a principaltrimmer. I 
was an assistant some years ayo, and when the trimmer 
left I took his place. The trimmer is supposed to know 
how to line every garment. 

1537. About what age are you ?—About 66. 

1538. When were you discharged ?—The 26th of 
March. 

1539, Was any reason given ?--No. > 

1540. (Mr. Greene.) Had you notice ser hiaen 


1541. How long ?--There was.a notice put up, but 


it was cancelled after that. 

1542. How long did you know it before you left ?-- 
We left on the Wednesday night, and were told on the 
Saturday that our services would not be Esauieesh any 
longer. 

1548. (Chairman.) Were you not told when you 
went away ?——No, not on the Wednesday night... - 

1544, But everybody was discharged on the 26th of 
March ?--Yes, 

_ 1545. (Mr. Greene.) How long before the 26th of 
March did you know that you would. be discharged 
then ?--There was a notice put up. that all the men 
would be dischar ged ; then two or three days after that 
we were sent for in batches and were told ahah we were 


not to take that asa discharge, but that we were to come 
and re-engage. 

1546. (Chairman.) But when you were. diselianeed 
no explanation was given except that you were told 
that your services would not be required >—No. 

1547. How many years had you worked here ?—17 
years next June ;,and I have not lost half an hour's s time 
from illness during that; time. 

8548. Have you had any complaint anne you ? ?— 

Not a bit. 
- 1549. What is your grievance ?—Being discharged — 
after 17 years’ service and giving no cause. There is 
no cpanigint against me, and I am quite able to do my 
wor 

1550. ‘Have you had any work at home Biren you 
to do ?—No. 

1551. You ee are not a. tailor a Nine Team. 
1552. (Mr. Greene.) You have not a pass ?—No. 
1558. Did you apply for one?—No, I do. not eare 

about haying AY. ork out after, ECGERANE here some Tey 
hourss 

1554. ( a ‘We mean are they ore you 
work to do outside ?—No, because il was in hopes that 
I should be taken on again... 

1555. Are you an army man ?—-No., Tee Ms Mr. 
Quinlan, and he said he did not see why I should not 
be taken on. Then I wrote to the manager, : ang he 
did not condescend to reply. 

1556. Who was that, Mr. Sage 2—Yos, ‘go 

1557. When was that ip — I wrote. to: him on she 
th of ee 
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Henry: SToKEs examined. 


1558. (Chairman.) What is your address ?—No. 5, 
Woodgate Street, Nine Elms, j 

1559. Were you an outside worker or an inside 
worker ?—An outside worker. 

1560. What did you work at ? —At Artillery tunic 
making. 2 

1561. How long had you worked for the establish- 
ment ?——18 years. : 

1562. I presume that your pass was not renewed ?—— 
pee zie : 

1568. When was that >—I was taken ill just after 
the finishing up of last year’s work, the latter end of 
‘March, and I have not been able to do anything since. 
This last week or a fortnight I should have been able 
to have done some work if I could have got it, but I 
could not get in to get it. 

1564. Because you had no pass ?—I had no pass. 

1565. Have you applied in any way for one >—No, 
only other men lodging with me have. told us at my 
house that we could not get in without, we had a pass. 

1566, And you presume that you. are treated like the 
others >—Yes. 

- 1667, When did you send in your old pass ?—I have 
got my old pass at home, because I could not come in 
at the meeting when there was a meeting to give up 
the old passes ; I could not come in because I was ill. 

1568. (Mr. Greene.) But the old passes are no use 


to you ?—-No, | have been told that none of us would get 
new passes unless it was sent to us by letter. 

1569. (Chairman.) Then there was no complaint 
made about your work ?—I do not make any complaint 
about the work. I cannot blame anybody. 

1570. But your grievance is that they have not 
sent your pass >—Yes. 

1571. About how much did you earn a week ?— 
Working hard, perhaps, 15s. to 20s. a week, and then, 
perhaps, had to work on the Sunday morning some- 
times, to make 20s. ; it is very hard work to earn a 
trifle. 

1572. Had you anyone to help you at home ?—I 
had my wife once and a boy and a girl, and we used 
to make tidy wages, from 35s. to 2/.; but now the 
girl works inside here and the boy has gone to sea to 
a man-of-war, and my wife has been laid up with 
rheumatism the last six years; so that I have got 
nobody to help me, only myself. 

1573. And you have to have her looked after ?— 
Yes. 

1574. (Mr. Greene.) Does your girl live with you? 
—Yes. 

1575. (Chairman.) Are you an army maa ?—Yes, 
I belonged to the First Battalion Rifle Brigade. 

1576. Have you a pension ?—Yes, I have a pension 
of 1s. a day. 

1577. About what age are you?—About 56. 


The witness withdrew. 


RicHArp MAGRATH examined. 


1578. ( Chairman.) What is your address ?—No. 5, 
Woodgate Street, Nine Elms. 

1579. The same as the last witness?—Yes. I stop 
in the same house as him. : 

1580. Were you an outside worker or an inside 
worker here ?-—An outside worker. I have been work- 
ing for them this 19 years and done my work correctly 
to please the inspector all the time. 

1581. What kind of work did you do?—Royal 
Engineers and Royal Artillery, making tunics. 

1582. What wage did you make?—-From 16s. to 
18s., sometimes 20s. a week; and I worked 16 hours 
a day for that. 

1583. Had you anyone to help you?--No, I ama 
single man. 

1584. When were you discharged from here ?— 
“About a week ago. 


1585. Do you know the reason why you were dis- 
charged ?—No, I can form no idea at all whatso- 
ever. 

1586. Did you send in your old pass ?.—-Yes, I gave 
in the old pass. 

1587. But you have not received a new one ?—No. 

1588. What are you doing now; have you got any 
other work ?—No, no work; for seven or eight days 
I have been doing no work. 

1589, (Mr.Greene.) What age are you ?—About 538. 

1590. ( Chairman.) Are you an army man ?—No, 
Ihave not been in the army, but 1 have worked at 
military clothing for years and years in the clothing 
establishment at Woolwich and here too. 

1591. And I suppose that has unfitted you for other 
civilian. work ?-—I could not do civilian work pro- 


perly. 


The witness withdrew. 


| 


George Burns examined. 


1592. (Chairman.) What is your address >—No. 5, 
Woodgate Street, Nine Elms. 

1598 Were you an outside worker or an_ in- 
side one? — Outside; I’ have been so for about 20 
years. . ; 

1594. What kind of work did you do?—Tunics 
and dress jackets for the Horse Artiilery. 

1595. About how much could you earn ?—With 
working very close and long hours, it was hard work 
to make 1/.; you could not do that. without working 
16 hours a day. ; 

1596. Had you anyone to help you ?—No. 

1597, You are single, perhaps ?—A single man. It 
was more often 15s. or 16s. 

1598. When did you cease to get:work from here? 
—I suppose itis five or six weeks ago. | 
1599. (Mr. Greene.) Was that: when: the people 
_ were discharged generally >—Yes, when they were all 
discharged. © =: | (-> att 
1600. And you have not had any work’ since ?— 

1601. (Chairman\) Had you any complaint about 
your work ?—No, no more than what is generally the 


custom. Sometimes there might be a button to shift, 
but nothing more. 

1602. Have you made any application for work ?— 
No. 

1608. What is your grievance ?—I have no grievance 
particular to make, no more than that I think it very 
hard lines that after being here and used to this kind 
of work I should be discharged when it is useless for 
me to go to civilian shops. 

1604. (Mr. Greene.) You have not had your pass 
renewed ?—No, I have not got a pass now. 

1605. ( Chairman.) I suppose you are unsuited to 
work on civilian work ?—It is quite a different thing 
altogether. After being at this work 20 years it is 
another branch altogether. 

1606. Are you an army man ?—I have been in the 
army.’ i 

1007. (Mr. Greene.) How long were you in the 
army ?—16 years. 

1608. What were you in ?—In the Royal Artillery. 

1609. -Were you a tailor there >—Yes. 

1610. What age are you ?-—Sixty. 

1611, Have! you a pension from the army ?—No, I 
did not serve long enough. 


_The witness withdrew. 
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Joun Ripper (No. 207) examined. 


1612. (Chairman.) Do you work inside the factory ? 
—Yes. I have been in the factory over two years 
now. 

1613. What do you work at ?—I was a cloth-layer. 

1614, What are you now ?—I hardly know what I 
am. Iam what they call a fourth-class warebouse- 
man, but what that is I do not exactly know. 

1615. When were you changed ?—At the time of 
the reduction at the latter end of March. : 

1616. What wage did you get before the reduction ? 
—23s. a week. 

1617. And what is it now ?--18s. a week. 

1618. (Mr. Greenc.) You say that you were work- 
ing for two years as a cloth-layer. How long have 
you been in the factory altogether ?—Two years ago 
the 7th of this month. 

1619. (Chairman.) Was anything said to you when 
your occupation was changed ?—-No. There was a 
paper read to us by Mr. Quinlan which professed to 
come from Mr. Ramsay, the director of clothing, to 
say that there was to be a reduction of men and like- 
wise of wages. I took it for granted that we should 
all be reduced in wages; but in a day or two after- 
wards we came to know one another’s pay, that is the 
different men who were employed about the same 
stamp of work as I was myself employed in, cloth- 
laying, or being paid wages similarly; and the very 
work I was getting 23s. a week for there is a man at 
it now who receives 25s. a week for exactly the same 
work. 

1620. Cloth-laying ?—Yes, or shirt-laying. 

1621. Then that man, instead of being reduced, has 
been increased >— Yes; he has been increased, though 
doing exactly the same work that I was at. : 

1622. Why were you changed from being a cloth- 
layer to being a fourth-class warehouseman ?—That is 
what I should like to know. 

1623. Have you asked for any reason ?—I have 
asked for no explanation. I considered that I was very 
unjustly dealt with ; but it weuld not do for me to be 
thrown out of employment for the sake of asking ques- 
tions, because I have a wife and five children to 
support. 


1624. You thought it might injure you ?—-Yes. I 
thought the same power which gave me 18s. might 
turn me out of the gate without any explanation ; but 
the first opportunity I had, I thought I would embrace 
it; that is to say, the inquiry here. 

1425. Are there any other men in the same posi- 
tidn as you are, having been changed as you have ?— 
I believe I am the only man that has been changed that 
has been retained. Some of the older hands have been 
discharged ; but I cannot think of any other man whose 
employment has been changed. I am almost certain it 
1s so. i" , 

1626. (Mr. Greene.) Were you in the army ?>—Yes. 
I have been in the army. I served nearly 27 years. I 
have six good conduct badges and a good conduct 
medal, which I had when I left. 

1627. Were you a tailor in the army ?—No. 

1628. (Chairman.) That is your grievance ?—That 
is my grievance, to think that my wages have been re- 
duced so low, and I know of nothing to cause the 
reduction to be so great. 

1629. I suppose you had the same notice given you 
that everybody else had ; everybody had that notice of 
discharge, and then you were taken on again ?—Yes ; 
I went through the same form. 

1630. About what age are you?—My age is 50 
now; but I was 49 the last time they came round 
taking the ages. ; 

1631. How long is it since you left the army ?— 
About five years. 

1632. (Mr. Greene.) Have you a pension ?—Yes ; 
I have 8s. 9d. a week pension. 

1633. (Chairman.) What did you do between the 
time you left the army and the time of coming here? 
—I was at several things. 

1634. Were you at a Government establishment ?— 
I was some time at Millbank Prison, as a warder. 

1635. Have you anything else that you wish to say ? 
—No, I think not. I have told you everything, I be- 
lieve. I have only one thing to add, that I came here 
as a respectable man, and I consider that I have not 
been treated in a respectable manner. That is the 
reason I have complained. 


The witness withdrew. 


GrorGe WiLLiaMs (No. 86) examined. 


1636. (Chairman.) What is your occupation ?— 
Repairing sewing machines. 

1637. You are a mechanic ?-—-Yes. 

1638. How long have you been at work here ?--Five 
years last month. 

1639. What is your complaint ?—That I had notice 
to leave the same as the rest of the men, and when we 
came to be taken on again they told me to come on 
at a reduction to 3s. a day. 

1640. What were your wages previous to the re- 
duction ?—20s. a week. 

1641. And now they are how much ?—18s. 

1642. What is your complaint ?—Since I came here 
I think there have been about 50 extra machines put 
on within the five years I have been here, and since we. 
have come back this last time there have been about 
20 or 80 more put on. Of course that makes it very 
hard for us to have to do all that work. 

ee What are your hours ?>—From 7 till a quarter 
to 6. 

1644. But having these additional machines put on 
does not compel you to do more work, does it ?--Yes, 
certainly ; there are no more men on it, and I have to 
do more work than ever I did. 

1645. But you cannot do more work in the hour 
than you could before?—We have to be quicker 
over it. 

1646. (Mr. Greene.) How many men are there at 
this work >—There are three of us and a little boy ; 
Mr. Davis, Mr. Butcher, and myself, and a little boy. 


1647. (Chatrman.) Your grievance is that more 
work has been given you to do and less wage for it? 
—Yes. 

1648. What do the other men get ?—I do not know. 

1649. Do they get more than you ?—Yes. 

1650. What is your age?—20 last July. I went 
over to Mr. Quinlan since the reduction was made, 
and he would not give me any satisfaction. 

1651. What did he say ?—He told me he could not 
do this, and he had no idea what I was doing when I 
went over to him the first time; and the second time 
he said he had better looking men at 18s.; but I do 
not see what looks had to do with it. ) 

1652. I suppose he was only joking ?—-It was a _ 
funny kind of joke, I think. 

1653. (Mr. Greene.) Are the other men supposed 
to be good machinists P——-Yes. 

1654. And they are supposed to be more skilful, 
perhaps ?—Yes, they have been here more years 
than I have. 

1655. (Chairman.) Were you brought up as a me- 
chanic ?—I have never been an apprentice. 

1656. (Mr. Greene.) Are you considered a hand 
equal to the other two men?—-Not quite. When 
Colonel Hudson was here he told me as I was going 
on he would give me a rise. 

1657. Perhaps you were looked upon more as a 
learner ?—Yes, but I am competent for doing the 
work now. 


- The witness withdrew. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 49 


Isaac Drew (No. 61) examined. 


1658. (Chairman.) What is your work ?p—I am 
engaged in cloth-laying now. Up to the time of the 
reduction I was a porter, and received 22s. a week. 

1659. What do you receive now ?>—At the reduction 
my wages were lowered to 18s. a week. 

1660, As a cloth-layer ?--Yes, at the same time I 
was sent to cloth-laying. 

1661. Now you receive 18s. as a cloth-layer ?-—Yes, 
doing the same work now as other men who are re- 
ceiving 23s. and some 25s. 

1662. (Mr. Greene.) Is that owing to the absence 
of any of the cloth-layers ; are you temporarily em- 
ployed at cloth-laying ?—Yes, ] was a porter, and 
then I was set to cloth-laying. 

1663. (Chairman.) I understand your complaint is 
that your occupation has been changed from being a 
porter to a cloth-layer, and that your wages are re- 
duced from 22s. to 18s., while other cloth-layers 
receive from 23s. to 25s. a week ?—Yes. 


1664. (Mr..Greenc.) Are you as good a hand ?—— 
Ai cloth-laying there are two men at a table, and one 
cannot work without the other ; consequently you do 
just the same amount of work as the other man does. 

1665. (Chairman.) But is not the one who is re- 
sponsible supposed to be a higher paid man than the 
other ?—Yes, I suppose so ; but it is long odds. 

1666. Have you complained about this reduction ? 
mo Yes, 

1667. To whom ?—To Mr. Quinlan. 

1668. What did he say ?—He told me he could not 
think of giving me any more as I had not been here 
for a very long time. : 

1669. How long have you been here P—I have been 
on the establishment over two years. 

1670. Are you an army man ?—Yes, I served 24 
years in the Horse Guards. I have always given 
satisfaction since I have been here I believe. 

1671. (Mr. Greene.) What age are you ?>—44. 


The witness withdrew. 


; JoserH Watstow (No. 63) examined. 


1672. (Chairman.) What is your work ?—I grind 
the circular knives for the machines, end I look after 
gas irons for the women. 

1673. (Mr. Greene.) You are a mechanic, I suppose ? 
—-I am doing mechanics’ work, but I am not a me- 
chanic. I was recommended there, and I did my work 

satisfactorily. 

1674. (Chairman.) How long have you been here ? 
—Over 10 years. ; 

1675. What wage did you get before the reduction ? 
—-30s. a week, 

1676. That is for the same work that you are doing 
now ?—-Yes. 

1677. And what is your wage now ?--20s. 

1678. (Mr. Greene.) Is that for precisely the same 
work as you did before ?>—Yes. 

1679. (Chairman.) Was any explanation given to 
you at the time of the reduction why they reduced 

rou ?——No. 

1680. Have you complained about it to anybody ?— 
I have not. ; 

1681. Are there any other men doing the same 

~ work ?—No. 

1682. You do the whole of this kind of work that 
is done ?—Yes, there is no man employed in the same 
kind of work as myself. 


1683. What are your hours of work ?—From 7 in 
the morning till a quarter to 6 in the evening. 

1684. (Mr. Greene.) Have you an assistant ?—No, 
I have no assistant. 

1685. Are you ever absent ?—-I am never absent ; 
I never have been absent since I have been here. 

1686. (Chairman.) Have there been any complaints 
about your work ?—I have never had any complaint 
since I have been here, and I have never been reported 
for anything. The man that I relieved had 35s. a 
week ; it is a very dirty job, and it is also very in- 
jurious, dry grinding. 

1687. Grinding with emery powder ?—Yes. 

1688. Do you wear anything over your mouth at 
that work ?—No, I am not very long in there. I 
have to keep running out to lower the irons or not, 
according to the women’s liking ; sometimes they are 
not hot enough and sometimes they are too hot. 

1689. Are you an army man ?—Yes, 

1690. How long did you serve ?—21 years and 31 
days. 

1691. Have you a pension p—Yes. 

1692. How much?—Is. 103d. a day. 

1698. (Mr. Greene.) Were you anon-commissioned 
officer ?— Yes, a discharged sergeant in the Royal 
Artillery. 

1694. What age are you ?—52. 


The witness withdrew. 


_. Parricx Kexry (No. 89) examined. 


1695. (Chairman.) What do you work at?—I ama 
cutter. 

1696. How long have you worked here? — Hight 
years. . 

1697. Whatis your complaint >—The reduction. 

1698. What were your wages before the reduction ? 
—23s. a week. 

1699. What’ are they now ?—They have been re- 
duced down te 18s. 

1770. (Mr. Greene.) Are you still a cutter >—Yes. 

1701. (Chairman.) What do the other cutters get ? 
—I cannot say exactly, but some get 25s. 

1702, What is your age ?>——22 this month. 

1708. Are you a younger hand at it than the others, 
or why do you receive less than they do ?-~I have been 

_ three years under one man as an_assistant cutter to this 

man; this man got discharged on account of this break 
and they put me into his place. 
- 1704, And you were made a full cutter ?—Yes, he 


+ 


was receiving 39s. a week, and Iam doing the work 
for 18s., and have done it ever since he was discharged ; 
since April. 

1705. How many cutters are there in the establish- 
ment ?——For this kind of cutting there are only two; 
I believe two or three ; it is with the round knife. 

1706. Your complaint is about being put on to this 
work at too low a wage ?>——Yes, that I should do this 
man’s work for 18s., when I was receiving 28s. as an 
assistant to that man. I was quite satisfied where I 
was ; but then I was reduced to that amount and had 
to do that man’s work who was receiving 39s. I came 
here as a boy and came here from school. 

1707. Was your father an army man ?—Yes, I am 
an orphan now ; I have neither father nor mother; 
only myself. I came here at 8s. and I rose up gradu- 
ally to 23s. 

1708. You came here eight years ago ?——About eight 
years. 


| 4 The witness withdrew. 


Isaae Drew, 
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Cuaries Me wisn (No. 205) examined. 


1709. (Chairman.) What do you work at ?>—I am 
a general servant ; I do anything that is required to 
be done, anything in the ornamental way, or writing, or 
marking ; Iam usually employed in that kind of thing. 

1710. How long have you been employed here ?— 
10 years. 

1711. What wages did you get before the reduction ? 
—235. 

1712. What do you receive now ?—20s. 

1713. What is your complaint ?——My complaint is 
the reduction of wages; that is the only complaint I 
have to make. 


1714.- Are there ~~ other men 1 doing the same kind 
of work that you do?——-No, I am the only one, © 


1715. What age are you ?—54, 


1716. Are you.an-army man ?-—No, I have been i in 
the clothing department all my lifetime nearly. | 


1717. You have only been in this place 10 ae >— 
I have been here more than 10 years but on a former 
occasion ; I left to better myself, and then I had three 
years and nine months’ service under Colonel Hudson ; 
that would make me ney! 14 Pie but that sePvice 
does not count. 


The witness withdrew. 


SamvureL Hacear (No. 82) ee 


1718. (Chairman.) What is\ your work here ?—I 
have to attend on the pressing machines. 

1719. How long have you worked here ?—Three 

ears. 
- 1720. What wage did you receive before the re- 
duction ?—I was sent for from the country and put on 
at 15s. a week. 

1721. About what age are you ?—17. 

1722. What are you réceiving now ?—13s. 

1723. What is your complaint ?—Since I have been 
here I have had about twice as much work oor { 
have now) as I had when I first came. 

1724. Your complaint is that you have less wage 
and more work ?-—Yes. 


1725. ‘Aire there any other people who do sie | same 
kind of work which you do ?—There is only one boy 


with me. 


1726. Younger than you ?—Yes. 

1727. What is pressing; pressing the toshaa} ? 
—A kind of flat iron heated by gas-inside ; I have to 
keep them clean and.in order. 

1728. Mri Greene.)-—What is thet boat of ais 
increase in your work ?—It is attending to ees 
the machines. 

1729. Do you clean more than you used | to" do 
Yes, many more. 


The witness Pibdieus: 


Mrs. Ann Dew (sixth Division) examined. 


1730. (Chairman.) What do you do; are you a 
sewer or a machinist >—A sewer. 

1731. How long have you worked here ?—-I have 
worked for the establishment this 20 years. 

1732. Before the reduction, what wage did you 
receive ?—I never received proper wages. 

1733. What wages did you receive ?>—Sometimes 
20s., sometimes 25s., and sometimes I had 18s., 
according to what I could do. 

1734, Did you take work home when you made 
these wages ?—Yes. 

1735. Did you do much work at home ?—I used to 
do a good bit; being quiet, and being by myself I 
could. 

1736. How many shillings worth a week would 
you do at home; 5s. or 6s,.?—I daresay I did fully 
that. Of course I never kept account. 

1737. Now, since the reduction, what hate your 


earnings been weekly ?—14s, and 12s. and 11s. ; I did 


once cet 16s. 

1738. (Mr. Greene.) What had you last week ?— 
14s. 4d., but then I had to pay the button-holes out. of 
that. 

1739. (Chairman.) What do you work upon ?—On 
frocks. 

1740. What is your complaint >What I told the 
matron is about the viewer. I used to do tunics one 
time, and he took them away from me a good bit ago, 
I said nothing about that; and “let them go” I 
said ‘as long as I get the frocks.” My eyes are very 
bad. I have not done any frock work this long time. 
Now I have to do the trousers and all, and they 
almost blind me.. Then he took me off the alteration 


of frocks; and I went with my grievance to the 
matron. ‘That is the only thing I went to the matron 
for because of their taking my alter ation of ae frocks 
away 

1741. (Mr. Greene.) You complain of sO having 
better work given you to do? Of course I would 
like it if I could get it. 

1742. (Chairman. ) About what age are you ries 
About 67. i 

1748. Have you token work home with, you since 
the alteration ?-—No, I have not. 

1744. Do you think that others have done: so PT do 
not sere I do not see anyone. 

1745. I suppose. you understood. whet: the anne 
was given that you were going to be reduced ?=Yes, I 
heard it. Jam no scholar, but I heard of it. Of course 
I put up with it the same as anybody else, All the 
grievance that I had was that he took the refacing of 
the frocks away. 

1746. Do you want to have the power of taking 
work home ?—I would, as all the rest world, be mary 
glad and thankful. ; 

1747.. What time do you come here in the morning i ? 
—I come here at half-past six. 

1748. Are you a soldier’s widow ?—Yes. I have 
no grievance at all ; 1 am not against. anything at all-; 
only I do not think I ought to lose the refacing of 
frocks. If I can make the frocks I can put the facings 
on. Imake sergeants’ , | make bands’, I make drum- 
mers’. J am not saying a word against the-men ; they 
find no fault with me. All I want is to get my. ‘share 
as well as another, and I ought 1 to do so a at my age, and 
having spent my, time here, i COE 


_ The witness withdrew. Se ee 


Saray Brovenron (Ninth Divisiba dsewainedsy 


1749. (Chairman.) How long have you worked 
here ?—11 years. 
1750. What upon ?—I have made pantaloons, frock , 


coats, cloaks, in fact everything with the exception of 


caps and jackets. 


1751. What were your “wages ‘before the reduction 7 c 
—The last good week I had was 20s. 8d. 
1752,: At that time you took work home ?—Yes, we 


‘took work home. 


1753. What value was the work which you did at 


rir Kh 
ev AK 


some mistake ?—I do not’ know. 
_ to return the money besides me. 


home” generally ; "how many’ shillings >—It would 


make about 5s. or 6s. difference. Then of course we 
had to work very hard at night ; still it was better 
than going short of food. ; 

/ 1754. What have you earned since the reduction ? 
——Last week I earned 10s. 3d., and I shall earn about 
lls. this week. 

1755. What was that 10s. 3d. for ?—I had trousers 
and pantaloons, and this week I have got trousers and 
pantaloons, 

1756, Have you any other kind of work given you 
to do, such as tunics?--No, I do not work on the 
tunics. We do not’ work on the ‘tunics upstairs. 

1757. Are you'a slow worker or a quick worker ?-- 
I am not a slow worker, but still there are many 
quicker than me. | 

1758. Can any person working’ upon trousers and 
pants make much more wages than those ; I mean at 
present wages ?--No, in trousers alone this week I 
shall be 1s, short. ' I have done six pairs and I shall 
have6siGdiedw ted 

1759. (Mr. Greene.) What is the most you have 
earned in aweek since the reduction ?—-12s. 7d. 

1760. (Chairman. What would that -be’ upon ?— 
Trousers and pants ; and the week I had 12s, 10d. I 
had a cloak. case 

1761. (Mr. Greene.) You stated that before the re- 
duction the last good week was 20s. 8d. ?—Yes. 
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1762. But had: you generally earned: sometimes less 
than that ?—Yes, sometimes less. I have earned as 
low as 15s. or 16s., but never less than that ; generally 
18s., 19s., and 20s.; but it was never so short as [ 
have been earning lately. 

1763. Do you think that anyone working on trousers 
and pants can make much more than 11s. or 12s. a 
week at the present prices ?—No, I do not believe that 
they could. One might make a pair of pants in a 
day ; I have to-day, but then it is very tiring, and 
perhaps to-morrow I shall not be able to do anything. 
We have to fell the stripes on some of the pants, and 
they do not give us anything extra for felling them. 

1764. What is your age ?—Forty-one. 

1765. What is‘ your principal complaint ?—The 
reduction of prices; the shortness of the wages. I 
do not particularly want the work to go home pro- 
viding we have more money for it. Of course you 
can work with a better heart when you are getting 
paid for it; but it seems to be very hard to have to 
work for nothing ; to get nothing for it-when it is 
done. G 

1766. ‘It issaid that some people take work home ? 
—They do; and they are doing it now; and it is those 
who seem to have a good week in comparison with 
others’; it is being done, and being done every day. 

1767. You think it is being done very much ?—Yes, 
it is very much. 


The witness withdrew. 
' Adjourned to Tuesday June 10th at 11 o’clock. 
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Tuesday, 10th June 1879. 


PRESENT : 
JOHN T. HIBBERT, Esgq., M.P., In THE CHarR. 


BenJamMin Buck GREENE; Esq. 


SrerHEN WILLIAM SILVER, Hsq. 


Mrs. Mary Herre (Tenth Division) examined. 


1768. ( Chairman.) How long have you been em- 
ployed here ?—Going on for nine years. 

1769, What are you employed at ?—I am a trouser 
hand. 

1770. (Mr. Greene.) Are you a sewer ?—Yes. 

1771. (Chairman.) What is your complaint >—I 
made inquiries to see if you had hada trouser hand 
examined, and not being able to ascertain, that was why 
I wanted to come to speak to you to-day, because the 
trouser hands get so little money ;.it is impossible to live 
upon it, I have been in the habit of getting a pound 
and 22s. before taking it home was stopped. 

1772. How long have you worked at trousers ?-— 
Always; the scarlet work tries my eyes. 

1778. What was the average earnings you made 


before the reduction ?—From a pound to 22s., when I 


used fo take it home, and I never earn more than 
13s. 6d. now ; but my money has been more on my 


ticket. 


1774. You say that your earnings have been shown 
‘more on your ticket >-—Yes ; I had 16s. 6d. put on my 
ticket. one week, and I had to give up 3s. 

1775. (Mr. Greene.) You mean that there was 
A good many had 


1776. ( Chairman.) What took place ?—-We had to 
give it'to our viewers. 
1777.. You were asked for it?—Yes. >. 
1778. How many. pairs of trousers can you make in 


_ @week ?—16 I. havey made ‘since we have not been 


allowed: to, take'sany home. »I.might, perhaps, by 
working hard make 17. 


1779. When you)could take them home how many ...; 


could you make ?—About 24 on an average, one time 
with another. 


1780. It has been stated here that work has been 
taken home by people since the alteration ?—Yes ; but 
I could never take sufficient home to do me any good, 
and therefore I have never done so. I should only 
have been too thankful if I could. 

1781. What is the. price now paid for trousers ?— 
10d. and !04d.; and of course that is 2d. taken off, 
which makes a great, deal of difference to our money ; 
if we could get the money back we might manage to 
make a living. 

1782. When you were paid 1s. a pair for trousers 
you could earn what you considered a fair wage ?— 
Yes. ~ 
1783. But how many could you make now sup- 
posing that you had the old price ?—I do not think 
that I could do more than one pair more; if they are 
rifles we could do them much quicker ; that is our best 
work now. 

1784. What is your complaint then, that you are not 
allowed to take work home, or that the: price has been 
reduced below what you can make a fair wage at ?— 
I wanted. to know if you could assist us in any way in 
getting the price back. 

1785. Do you consider that the trouser work is a 
worse paid work than any. other work ?—Yes, it is the 
worst. uv, 

1786. (Mr. Silver.) What number of hours in a day 
do you work ?—I come in here directly after 7, and 
stop till 6 in the evening. 

1787. (Chairman.) However. hard you work. you 
cannot make much more than 13s. 6d. a week ?—No. 
1788. What age are you about ?—42 next birthday. 
1789; Have you anything to say about the way in 
which the notice was given ?—No ; not being able to 
read, I had to go by what others said. 
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1790. Did you understand the terms on which you 
were going to be employed ?—I never heard anybody 
say that [they understood it. Our viewer read it out 

0 us. 

1791. Has any difference been made in the price of 
the trousers since the reduction took place ?—Yes, 
because we were to have I1d. 

1792. Was that put out on the walls f—Yes, that 
was read out to us, I remember quite well ; but whether 
it was on the serge or the tweed I cannot say. 

1793. (Mr. Greene.) There is a difference in the 
price between serge and tweed ?—There is a great deal 
of difference in the making of them. 

1794. And in the price?—Yes; the one being 10d. 
and the other 103d. 

1795. But you thought one of them was put down 
at 1ld. 2—Yes, we did think we should have 11d. for 
the tweed. 

1796. ( Chairman.) Is it correct that since the notice 
was first given of the reduction there has been an 
alteration in the price paid for trousers ?—Yes ; when 
the reduction was first made we had a penny taken off 
the shilling trousers, 


1797. When was that ?—That was before Mr. Sage 
came, 

1798. Has there been a change in the price since 
the notice was put on the walls in April or in March 
last?—There has been some change, but in what 
way I cannot say. I know it is in the trousers; we 
thought the tweed would be 11d., and the others would 
be 104d., and that was read to us when it was put on 
the room. 

1799. Have you any other complaint to make P—No, 
except that we think that it is very hard to have to 
work for so little. 

1800. Have you any complaint to make about any 
undue influence being brought to bear on you ?—No, I 
do not find fault with it at all myself. 

1801. (Mr. Greene.) If you had the old price back 
you would not care about the prohibitions to take work 
home ?—No; if we got the shilling, or if it were only 
1ld., it would make a great deal of difference to us in 
the week with 16 pairs of trousers, It is very well 
when you are only yourself, but when you have a 
family it makes a great deal of ditference. 

1802. (Chairman.) Have you ever worked for a 
contractor outside >—No, only here. 


¥ The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. Exrten Hau (Fourth Division) examined. 


1803. (Chairman.) About what age are you ?—33. 

1804. Are you a sewer or machinist >—A sewer. 

1805. (Mr. Greene.) How many years have you 
been here ?—I have worked here 17 years altogether. 

1806. (Chairman.) Have you been asked to come 
here to give evidence ; why do you appear here ; did you 
wish to?—I did not wish to in particular, but Mr. 
Sage sent for me the other day and asked if I was called 
up to answer questions would I go. 

1807. Have you ever worked at a contractor’s esta- 

blishment ?>—~Yes. i 
~ 1808. What have been your earnings here for the 
past four weeks, since the reduction ?—From 18s. to 
20s. in a full week. 

1809. (Mr. Silver.) Upon what garments >—Upon 
tunics. 

1810. (Mr. Greene.) Entirely upon tunics p—Yes. 

1811. (Chairman.) Yo usaid just now that you had 
been employed here 17 years ?—Yes, off and on. — 

1812. But how long have you had permanent em- 
ployment here ?—Since I have been inside? I have 
been back about six weeks; I was an outdoor hand 
before. 

1813, You were formerly employed at a contractor’s ? 
—-[ used to do this work and contractors’ too when 
they were slack here. 

1814. When did you work for a contractor, how 
long ago?—A bout twelve months or two years ago. 

1815. And you made tunics at that time ?--Yes. 

1816. For them ?—Yes., 

1817. What was the firm ?—Hebberts’ and Gardi- 
ner’s, in the Haymarket. . 

1818. What was their’ price for making tunics P— 
It was volunteers’ tunics. 

1819. What did they pay ?—4s. 6d. 

1820. Wefe those similar to the tunics you are 
making here ?—They took a little longer to make. 

1821. What is the price paid here for the tunics >— 
2s. 10d. 

1822. (Mr. Silver.) And what could you earn at 
Tebberts’ ?—I have taken 25s. to 30s. a week home. 

1823. (Mr. Greene.) Did anybody help you ?—No. 

; Se ( Chairman.) Have you made trousers here ? 
—Yes. 
_ 1825. And did you make trousers for the con- 
tractors '—No, I have not, but I have seen other 
people who have. 


1826. Do you know what was paid for trousers ?>— 
Yes, 1s. a pair. 

1827, (Mr. Greene.) How long ago ?—About two 
years ago. 

1828. Do you know what they pay now ?—No; I 
think they pay the same. 

1829. (Mr. Silver.) You told us just now that you 
were earning 18s. to 20s. a week; is that at present? 
—Yes, but this week I shall not earn so much. 

1830. That is since the reduction ?—Yes. - 

1831. And before the reduction how much did you 
earn P—24s, or 25s. 

1832. (Mr. Greene.) Then you took some home ? 
I used to take it home years ago; I have been an 
outdoor hand for seven years. 

1833. (Chairman.) How many tunics can you make 
a week ?-—-I have to work very hard-to do seven, and 


, I should have to put my button-holes out. 


1834. How many trousers can you make a week ?— 
I do not know ; I do not suppose that I could make 
above 18. 

1835. (Mr. Silver.) And what would you pay for 
those button-holes ?--We pay 2d, a coat; that makes 
the tunics 2s. 8d. 

1836. (Chairman.) Are you considered a quick 
hand ?—Yes, as quick a hand as any in the building. 

1837. Have you any complaint to make about any- 
thing here ?—I have no complaint to make; only I 
should like the price back again. 

1838. Can you earn as much here as you could at 
the contractor’s >——-No, not if I had my work at home. 

1839. You are allowed by the contractors to take 
work home ?—I never 
tractors’; I always had it at home. 

1840. Have you anything else you wish to say ?— 
No. 

1841. Then the utmost you could make out of 
trousers would be 18 pairs, working hard ?—Yes. 

1842. At 10d. a pair ?—Yes; I could not make any 
more, I am sure. 

1843. (Mr. Greene.) You are not entirely employed 
on trousers ?—No, I never hardly work on trousers. 

1844. So that you make better earnings than if you 
were employed only on trousers ?——Yes. 

1845. (Mr. Silver.) Have you had any reduction 
made from your ticket at the end of the week ?—No, 


The witness withdrew. 
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Crcitia Greee (Fifth Division) examined. 


1846. (Chairman.) About what age are you? — 
18 


1847. What do you work at ?—Frocks. 

1848, What are you, a sewer or a machinist >—A 
sewer. 

1849. What do you mean by frocks ?—AlIl sorts of 
frocks, sergeants’ and others. 

1850. How long have you worked here ?>—A twelve- 
month last April I think it was. 


1851. Where did you work before that ?— At — 


Dolan’s. 
1852. The contractor’s >—Yes. 
1853. What have you been earning since your prices 
were reduced ?>—About 138s. or 14s. 
1854, What is the highest wage which you have 
earned since the reduction ?—I think it was 15s. 87. 
1855. What did you earn before the reduction ?— 
I have taken 18s. 9d. 
1856. What was the average, do you suppose >— 


It used to run different, because we used to take work 
home then. 

1857. What was the average earning then; was it 
always about 18s, 9d., or sometimes a little less; was 
it sometimes 15s. or 16s.?—Yes, about that. 

1858. What did you work at when you were at 
Messrs. Dolan’s ?>—I used to make frocks, tacking up. 
4d. each. Iwas very young when I was there. J 
have been at two or three places since. I went to 
mantle-making, and lots of things. 

1859. How old were you when you were at Messrs. 
Dolan’s ?—About 14 years old. I went straight to 
there when T left school, and I came from the mantle 
work to here. 

1860. Was that piecework ?—No, I used to get 8s. 
a week then. 

1861. What did you do when you were at Dolan’s ? 
—I used to do tacking up. I used to make 8s. or 9s. 
a week. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. Saran Capper (Eighth Division) examined. 


1862. (Chairman.) About what age are you ?—28. 

1863. What do you work upon ?— Frocks and 
pantaloons. 

1864. How long have you worked here ?—Between 
five and six years. . ; 

1865. (Mr. Greene.) Are you a sewer ?—Yes. 

1866. (Chairman.) Have you ever worked at any 
contractor’s P—No, I have not. _ 
_ 1867. How much have been your earnings since 
the reduction ?—I have earned 21s. and a few pence 
over, and 20s., 18s. 6d., 19s.; not more than 22s. 
Last week I had 10s. 7d, this week I shall have 
about 17s. dd. 

1868. (Mr. Greene.) You were absent last week ? 
—Yes; there were the Whitsun holidays. 

1869. (Chairman.) What did you earn before the 


reduction ?—About on an average the same; it has ~ 


not made any difference in my money. 

1870. Did you not take work home then ?—Yes, 
but I did not do much work at home. I come in now 
very early by the workmen’s train. 

1871. Do you come from Woolwich ?—Yes. 

1872. How many pantaloons can you make in a 
week ?—Nine pairs I have made. 

1873. What is the price paid for them ?—2s. 5d. ; 
they were 2s. 9d. 

_ 1874, (Mr. Greene.) Can you earn as much in 
making pantaloons as in making frocks ?— I can earn 
more on pantaloons; I like them better than frocks. 

1875. (Chairman,) You do not know what is paid 
by the contractors for the same kind of work, do you ? 
—No, I do not; I do not know anything about their 
payments. 

1876. Do you block your own pants ?>—Yes. 

1877. That is an alteration, is it not?—I prefer 
blocking, for when we had a man to block them we 
often had to wait a day or a day and a half, and 
so get a lot of work waiting, and that rather confused 
us. 

1878. Have you any complaint to make ?— Only 

_ the reduction. Of course the pants are well worth 


2s. 9d.; they are very hard work; but as regards 
anything else, I have no complaint to make. 

1879. (Mr. Greene.) Did you ever work on trou- 
sers >—Yes. 

1880. How many trousers could you make a week ? 
-—Three or four years ago, which was the time I made 
them, 16 pairs were 1d. I am in the Artillery. 

1881. Do you ever work in the line?—Yes; they 
are very badly paid. 

1882. How many pairs could you make of them ?— 
I daresay I could make 16. 

1883. And how many Artillery trousers could you 
make ?—18 or 20; I could make more of them. 

1884. (Chairman.) They are paid better than the 
line >—Yes; I got thoroughly into them. 

1885. (Mr. Greene.) What did you get for Artil- 
lery trousers ?—1s. 1d. for the sewer ; but they were 
ls. 38d. to the sewer. I earned very good money on 
trousers when I worked at them. 

1886. You consider the price paid now is not suffi- 
cient, 2s. 54d. for the pantaloons ?—-They are very 
hard work, and some women are not quick, and might 
try just as hard as I and not make that. 

1887. Were you asked to give evidence here >— 
No; I did not know that I was wanted fer this at all. 
I did not wish to interfere. 

1888. You consider yourself a quick worker ?— 
Yes. | 
1889. (Chairman.) Do you consider that you are 
more regular than perhaps a good many of them ?—I 
could not say for that. 

1890. But some come later than you ?—Yes. 

1891. (Mr. Silver.) Did you read the notices put 
up when the change was made ?—I do not think I 
read the notices at that time. 

1892. (Chairman.) Did you know what you were 
engaging to do when you were re-engaging yourself? 
—I heard some of them say that there was no reduc- 
tion on the frocks, but only on the pantaloons. 

1893, Was there any reduction on the frocks ?— 
No, not in the Artillery, only on the pants. 


The witness withdrew. 


\ 


1894, (Chairman.) About what age are you ?—42. 

1895. How long have you. worked here ?—Nearly 
11 years. 

1896. Upon what ?—I have worked on blouses some 
years ago. : 

1897. What do you work on now ?—I have worked 
on trousers now these five years. 

1898. Have you ever worked elsewhere ?—No, this 
is the first place. 


Mrs. Exvizasern Mapai (Fifth Division) examined. 


1899. Since the reduction in the prices what have 
you generally made as the average wage ?—I think, 
taking one week with the other, it would be about 
22s., or 23s. sometimes. 

1900. (Mr. Greene.) In making nothing but 
trousers ?>—That is all. 

1901. How many trousers can yon make a week ? 
—Sometimes 27 and sometimes 28. 

1902. What are you, a machinist >—No, a sewer. 
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1903. (Mr. Silver.) What description of trousers ? 
—Serge and tweed; they are line trousers. I am a 
very quick hand ; where you would find one as quick 
as me I expect there would be a hundred slower. 

1904. (Chairman.) But are you sure you can make 
27 pairs a week ?—Yes, on serge trousers ; I can do 
more on those because they are lighter. Iam here at 
7 in the morning and work till 6 at night. 

1905. Do you take any portion of the trousers 
home with you ?—No, not since I have been back. 

1906. What wage did you make before the reduc- 
tion ?—I cannot say exactly now; 25s., 26s., 27s. 5 
before the reduction, of course, I used to take it 
home. 

1907. (Mr. Greene.) And how much did you earn 
at home do you suppose ?—I daresay I did at least six 
pairs in the week at home, because I have a machine, 
and if I could not get my work machined here I could 
do it at home. 

1908. (Chairman.) What is paid for these serge 
trousers >—Only 103d. now. 

1909. How many pair of trousers will an ordinary 
worker make in a week ?—I should think 18 or 20; 
then they would not be very slow to do that. 

1910. I suppose there are not many in the place 
who make as much as you do ?—I do not think’ there 
is another in the division, I am: here early and: late. 
T am here as soon as the gate is open in the morning 
and sit close to my work all day. 
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1911. But we have had others here who stated that 


even coming early and working late they have never 


been able to make more than 10s. or 12s. a week. on 
trousers ?—That is very likely in the case of the slow 
hands, I quite believe it, Perhaps they would. call 
early eight in the morning, but I am here at seven in 
the morning. 

1912. I suppose the generality of the workers come 
at seven now ?—No, there are some that cannot come 
in; persons who have families and little children to 
leave. 

1913. Have you any complaint to make >I have 
no particular complaint to make. 

1914. You are satisfied P+-I am satisfied. Of, course 
I should not have to work near so hard if the old 
price were on the work; since the prices have been 
reduced I have had to work a good deal harder be- 
cause my expenses go on just the same. _ 

1915. You do not know, do you, what the prices 
are that are paid by the contractors for similar work ? 
—I do not know anything about the contractors. I 
have never worked anywhere else except here. 

1916. (Mr. Silver.) Have you had any reduction 
made from your ticket at the ‘end of the week ?— 
No, there have been no mistakes; if the viewer has 


ever made a mistake in it, it has been rectified. 


A917. (Chairman) Why did you..come here: to 
give evidence; were you asked to, come here i-No, 
I was not asked to. SEE 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. Fanxy Laneuxy (Fifth Division) examined. 


1918. (Chairman.) About what age are you ?— 
54, 

1919. How long have you worked here ?>—Nearly 
10. years. 

1920. What do you work at ?—F rocks and trousers, 
not tunics at all. 

1921. What has your work been lately upon ?— 
Frocks and trousers, and alterations. 

1922. And what is the average wage you have 
made during the last few weeks since the reduction in 
prices ?— When we have had the alterations, the 
cuffs and collars to put on the frocks, then I‘have 

made pretty good weeks; but when I have had trou- 
sers I do not make much. 

1923. Taking one week with the other what do you 
make ?—I think I could earn 16s. Ido not think I 
could do any more than that, taking one week with 
the other, 

1924, What could you earn upon frocks alone, and 
upon trousers alone ?—IJ am not very quick on 
trousers. 

1925. If you had nating but trousers, what could 
you earn on them; how many pair could you do in 
the week ?—I could make 10 pair a week. 

1926. And how many frocks in the week ? — 
Hight. 

1997, What did you make before the reduction of 
prices ?—Sometimes 22s.; sometimes 28s. 


1928. (Mr. Greene.) And at other times how low ?- 


—l6s. and 18s. ; I generally took 18s. 

1929, (Chaim man.) Of course at that time you oa 
work at home ?—-Yes, but I did not come quite so 
soon in the morning as I do now. 

1930. (Mr. Greene.) What time do you come in the 
morning now ?—At seven. 

1931. And stay till six ?—And stay till six, and I 
never lose any time. 

1932. What price do you get for making frocks ? 
—ls. 6d. without facings, 1s. “lod. with facings 3 we 
used to have 1s. 7d. without facings. 

1933, (Chairman.) Have you ever ‘takehi work 
home since the reduction ?—No, it was. very strictly 
forbidden that we should do it. 


1934. Do you know whether others pers ra it? 
—I do not know. 

1935. How do you get to the average of 16a. which 
you have earned. since the reduction ?—We have. the 
alterations sometimes, the cuffs and collars, and they 
are quicker and better done, rather hecause there is 
not quite so much hard pressing in them. 

1986. Take the last full week ?—I think I made 
nine frocks, and I think eight alterations. 

1937. What would the frocks be worth; I think 
you said 1s. 6d.?—They are 1s. 6d. without facings. 

1938. What are the alterations worth ?—Sd. each, ° 

1939. If there are no alterations would you not be 
able to make more frocks ?—Yes, . daresay i could 
do 10. 

1940, Have you ever made. as many as 14 2—_Not 
since we have had the cloves on the sleeves, ©: | 

1941. In the week ending May 21st, how, many 
frocks did you make, do you know ?—I cannot remem- 
ber; I might: have made 10; perhaps and some altera- 
tions. Some das I find I can work better than 
others. | 

1942. Have you any coos to make about thie 
present prices —The only thing is I would like the 
prices on again if we could have them, and so. take a 
little home sometimes. 

1943. Do you consider that you: can make a ‘fair 
wage out of the present prices ?—I could earn from 


lds. to 16s. a week now by coming early in the morn- _. 


ing and keeping very regular, not being slow at my 
work, but quick to what some are. 

1944.; There are many that would earn less: ahaa 
you on the same work.?—Yes. 


1945. You consider yourself a males hand SR 08, 


T consider myself a quick hand to what many are; my 
daughter for instance cannot make anything to com- 
pare with what I do. 

1946. Have you any complaints to make of any 
other kind ?-—No, they have always been very kind to 
me, and I always keep my regular work and time. _ 

1947. Was anything said to you about giving 
evidence here /—No, I did not know it till I was 


coming in; they did not. give me time to take my 


things off; T did not know that J was wanted, 
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1948, "Choad, About what age are you ?—43. 

1949. How long have you worked here? — 16 
years. 

1950, Upon what do you work at the present time ? 
—Tunies are what I am supposed to work on, but I 
do not get them very often. 

1951. Why do you not get hem ?—I_ get, them 
when our viewer has them. — 

1952. But when he has not. tunics what do you get 
then ?—Blouses or trousers, what’he has to give me. 

1958. Take the last full week, what did you work 
upon then ?—I think it was blouses and tunies, but 
I could not positively say. 

1954, Blouses are what you call frocks, are they 
not >—Yes. 

1955, What are your average earnings since the re- 
duction in prices Two or three weeks I have earned 
very good money. I could not tell you what I have 
earned, 

1956. Can you tell us what you earned the last full 
week ?—I think the last full week was 25s. 

1957. As a sewer ?—As a sewer; but I am a very 
quick hand ; that is a most extraordinary week for me 
to make. I come in sometimes at a quarter to seven 
in the morning and stay till six at night, and take half 
an‘hour for my dinner. 

1958. What did you earn before the reduction ?-- 
A great deal more. 

1959, What was the most ?—I could not tell you; 
I never kept any account. 

1960. You must have some . idea ?—Sometimes it 
was over 30s. I was allowed to take my work home, 
and I worked a good many hours. 

1961. I suppose there are not many in your division 
that can earn as much as you ?—No, I think not 
another in the division. If they would give. the 
money back I could make a very decent living without 
taking the work home. 

1962. (Mr. Silver.) How many tunics in the week 
can you make?—I should be able to make seven, 
perhaps. 
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%, Mrs. Auice Bayxis (Fifth Division) examined, 


1963. Have you ever made nine tunics and two frocks 
in a week ?—Yes, perhaps I have. I never keep an 
account from one week to another ; sometimes we have 
frocks and sometimes trousers; sometimes I have 
earned 8s. or 9s. when we have been on short time. 

1964. (Mr. Greene.) What do you get for making 
tunics >—We get now 2s. 10d.; the price before was 
8s. 1dd.; and the ones that were 2s. 10d. betore are 
now 2s. 6d. 

1965. Are they tunics >—Yes ; 
facings, and the 2s. 6d. without. 

1966. Do you have many trousers given to you to 
make ?—Not if they have anything else; the trousers 
I consider very badly paid, and so are Highlanders’ 
tunics; I could not earn a living on them. 

1967. (Chairman.) Could you make a living out of 
trousers >—No, I could not. I have only been ona 
few pairs now and then. 

1968. (Mr. Greene.) Is there much work in a High- 
lander’s tunic >—There is a very great deal of work ; 
we get 4s. for them, but there is a very great deal of 
work in them. 

1969. (Mr. Silver.) And what are the. trousers 
now ?—I believe they are 10d., and the Artillery 
tunics were 4s. 6d., and they have taken 6d. off; that 
is what they tell me. 

1970. (Chairman.) Have you ever worked for con- 
tractors P—No, never except in this establishment. 

1971. (Mr. ‘Silver.) You haye seen the notices >— 
Yes, but I did not take notice of everything. 

1972. (Chairman.) Have you any complaint to 
make beyond the reduction of prices ?>—No, if they 
could give us our prices back I should be very pleased 
indeed, and I think we should be able to earn a respect- 
able living. There are a good many widows and 
orphans here. I had for eight years a sick husband 
to support, and I am a widow myself now. 

1973. (Mr. Greene.) If you got back the price you 
wouid not mind not being able to take the work home? 
—No; I think we should be able to earn a respectable 
living ; that is my opinion. 


the 2s. 10d. is with 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. Mary Anne Tucker (Sixth Division) examined. 


1974. (Chairman.) About what age are you ?—22. 

1975. How long have you worked’ here ?—I have 
only been in now a month, but: I have worked here six 
years ago. met ik 

1976. (Mr. Silver.) How long did you work then ? 
—About six months, I think. - 

1977. (Chairman.) During the last month you have 
worked here what have been agOBR wages ?>—The first 
week was 12s. ld. -~-- 

1978. Was that a full “week 2_Yes, 

1979. What did you work upon ?—I worked at the 
trousers and blouses all the time. 

_ 1980. Now the second week what did you earn ?— 
11s. 8d. the second week. 

1981, And what the third week ?—10s. 1ld. or 
11s, 10d. ; something like that, 

1982. Which is it ?—10s. 10d. I think it was. 

1983. And the last week was a broken week, was it 
not ?—-Yes, 

1984. What time do you come into your work ?— 
About. 8 o’clock in the morning. 

1985. And work till six >—Yes. 

1986. Where had you been working before you 
came here ?—I had been working for Nicholls, I think 
the name was, in Southwark Street, Blackfriars. 

1987. Is he a contractor ?—Yes, 

1988, What kind of work ?—Prisoners’ jackets oad 
prisoners’ trousers and waistcoats; I stitched them. 

1989. What did you make then per week ?>—The 
most I could. pare. n. then was about 10s..a. week, 

1990. (Mr ey Did you work at home.then? 
—No, I worked there, with the Beeching, 


1991. (Chatrman.) Had they work similar to the 
work you have here; did they make trousers and frocks 
at that place >—No, they only made trousers; I never 
saw a blouse or anything like that. I did have 
trousers out from Nicholls before I went in to stitch. 

1992. What did they pay for those 1s. each. 

19938. Is that’ the same kind of work for which you 
get here 10d.?—Yes, that was last summer, when I 
did work out. JI went in just before Christmas for 
two or three months, and stitched there. 

1994. (Mr. Greene.) Did they pay 1s. to people 
who stitched trousers >—Yes. 

1995. And are they paying the same now ?—I do 
not know ; they had not got anything for us to do, or 
else I should not have left. 

1996. (Chairman.) At the same time they were 
paying ls. here for the same trousers, were they not? 
—I did not work then here inside. 

1997. (Mr. Greene.) Who would wear these trousers 
you speak of; soldiers?—-Yes, they were the same 
trousers completely. 

1998. (Mr. Silver.) Were you allowed to take work 
home from Nicholls’ >—No, not of a night. 

1999. (Chairman.) Since you came into this esta- 
blishment you have been working on or oueets and 
frocks ; 
paid for the trousers 10d., and for the serge ‘104d, 

2000. And are those the same kind of trousers that 
you were paid 1s, for at Nicholls’ ETERS the same 
trousers. 

2001..(Mr. Greene.) Was.that after the stitching ? 
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—Yes; and after the stitching here, for the tweed 
trousers you get 10d., and for the serge ones 103d. 

2002. Those that you got 1s. for you had to do the 
stitching of r—Yes. : 

2003. You had to do the stitching and the making 
for the 1s. there >—Yes, to finish them completely. 

2004, (Mr. Silver.) Who does the stitching here ? 
—The machinist. ; 

2005. (Chairman.) And she gets paid extra for 
that ?-—Yes; we do not pay her out of our money. 

2006. It is not taken out of your 10d.?—No, the 
machinist’s money has nothing to do with me. 

2007. Do you consider that the prices paid here are 
better than the prices which you were paid at 
Nicholls’ >—Yes, they must be, because a pair of 
trousers takes time to stitch the bands and all on. 

2008. (Mr. Greene.) When you had to stitch them, 
used you to do it by machine or by hand?—By 
machine ; we used to get 2s. 6d. a dozen to siitch 
them. 

2009. (Chairman.) What were you paid at Nicholls’ 
for stitching ?—2s. 6d. a dozen. 

2010. In addition to the 1s. per pair ?—I did not 
know anything about the finishing then. 

2011. (Mr. Greene.) Then, if I understand you 
right, when you did the stitching with the machine, 
you were paid 2s. 6d. a dozen for the stitching only ? 
—Yes. ; 

2012. But when you got 1s. a pair for doing them, 
that included the stitching and finishing >—Yes, and 
dressing and all. 

2018. And therefore, if you were paid 2s. 6d. a 
dozen for the stitching, that would make the finishing 
come to 94d. apiece, would it not >—Yes, it would. 

2014. (Chairman.) From that I gather that the 
price paid here is a better payment to you for your 
work than the price which you were paid at Nicholls’? 
—Yes, it must be better; 

2015. That was last summer ?—Yes. 

2016. You do not know what prices they are paying 
now ?—No; I should not have left them only they 
- had nothing more to go on with, only the helmets. 

2017. Now what number of trousers can you make 
in the week ?—Two pair and a half a day. 

2018. Can you make two pair and a half on 
Saturday °—No, you cannot in half a day. 

2019. If you worked the whole day on Saturday, 
you would be able to make 15 pair a week ; but you 
do not work the whole day on Saturday ?—No. 

2020. How many might you make on Saturday ?— 
You might make one in the morning. 

2021. Could you not do more than one pair, if 
you van make two and a half pair in the day ?—If 
you go sharply to work you might. _ 

2022. How many serge frocks could you make in 
the week ?>—I could make two a day nicely if I could 
do two more hours work at it. I do two frocks, and 
the next morning I have to press them and put but- 
tons on and straps on; I do not reckon that more 
than two hours work, 

2023. (Mr. Silver.) Can you te!l us how many you 
make in the week ; would it be about 10 ?—Something 
hike that. ; 


2024. (Chairman.) Now have you any complaint 


to make ?—No, I do not want to make any complaint. | 


2025. Are you satisfied with the present prices 
that are paid for work done ?—I do not mind what 
it is myself; I have not been in long enough to make 
any complaints. : 

2026. (Mr. Greene.) You are only too glad to get 
the work I suppose ?—-Yes. 

2027. (Chairman.) You were not working here 
when the reduction of prices took place ?—No. 

2028. Therefore you have no complaint to make 
about the reduction in prices? — No, I must not 
grumble; it would not do for me like I am now to 
begin to grumble. 

2029. Was anything said to you ? Did the manager 
send for you?—Mr. Newby came to me, I do not 
know who sent for me. 

2030. When did he come ?--Saturday morning. 


2031. What did he say to you?—He asked me 
about things, about where I had been working before, 
and asked. me if I would like to go to work upstairs. 
I do not know any more, what it is for, or anything else. 

2032. (Mr. Greene.) Is there any advantage in 
going upstairs to work ; would it be better for you ? 
—He said I could work upstairs at so much a week, 

2033. How much a week ?—I think he said 15s, a 
week. eine; 

2034. Working by time, not by piece ?—Yes, not 
by piece, 

2035. (Chairman.) Did he ask you to say any- 
thing here when he said that ?-—-No, nothing at all. 

2036. But when this offer to send you to work 
upstairs was made, was there no object in his mind ? 
—I do not know. 

2037. He sent for you and offered to place you 
on day work, and offered to give you 15s. a week for 
work upstairs ?—That is all I know; when I got 
there he told me that, he said I could do tunics if 
I liked and I could go upstairs; because I am a 
tunic hand. 

2038. (Mr. Greene.) Do the tunic hands work by 
time not, by piece -—I do not know. 

2089. Do you understand that if you liked you 
might accept his offer and go upstairs at 15s. a week ? 
—I think I might. »~ 

2040. (Chairman.) Was anything said to you 
when this conversation took place, about coming 
before this Committee and making a statement to 
contradict what had been stated before; were you .. 
asked to come before the Committee to give evidence ? 
—No. 

2041. Were you asked to come and state what were 
the wages you have been obtaining at other places be- 
fore you came here?-—No; I was only called up 
Saturday morning, and then I was told that I should 
be sent for Wednesday morning. 

2042. (Mr. Greene.) To come before the Committee ? 
—TI do not know at all; that is all [ know. ‘ 

2043. (Mr. Silver.) You knew that other work- 
people had been examined ?—No. .¢ 

2044. (Chairman.) Did you not know that others 
of the women had been here making statements, and 
some of them complaining ?—Of course in the hall I 
have seen people passing along, talking about the work 
and getting more.money, but, for myself, I have not 
taken more notice of it. 

2045. (Mr. Greene.) When did you first know that 
you were coming before us?—I did not know at all, 
not till Saturday morning. 

2046. Who told you ?—The manager said to me that 
I should be called for on Wednesday morning to go to 
work upstairs. 

2047. But did he tell you on Saturday morning that 
you would be called to state what you have now been 
stating before the Committee P—No. 
~ 2048. You know this is a Committee making an | 
inquiry ; when did you first know that you would have 


‘to come before this Committee ; did the manager tell 


you on Saturday that you would be sent for >—He told 
me on Saturday that I should be sent for on Wednes- 
day morning. 

2049. 'To do what >—To know whether I had to go 
upstairs; but I cannot tell what it was for; he said 
that I should finish up my work by Tuesday night, and 
I was to come to him Wednesday morning. 

2050. Not come to us >—I do not know who I was 
to come to; to come to him, I suppose. 

2051. (Chairman.) Were you tcld that you were to 
come before this Committee to make a statement on 
Wednesday morning ?—No, I was not told that I was 
to come anywhere, but I was to finish my work by 
Tuesday night. ; 

2052. (Mr. Silver.) What would you have done to- 
morrow ; where were you to go to-morrow morning ? 
—I do not know till someone calls me away from my 
seat. 

- 2058. (Chairman.) Did Mr. Newby send for you? 
—Yes. 
2054. When ?—On Saturday morning. 
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2055. When he sent for you on Saturday morning 
what did he say to you?—He asked me the prices of 
the work which I had been doing before at Nicholls’, 
and I told him as much as I knew, and he asked me 
how much I was earning, and J told him, and he asked 
me if I could do tunics, and I said ‘“ yes,” and he asked 
me if I would mind going upstairs at so much a week. 

2056. How much a week ?>—15s. a week. 

2057. And did he say anything more to you?— 
Nothing more; and then I went down again. 

2058. What was it he said to you abont Wednesday 
morning ?—He asked me when [ should finish up my 
work, and I said I would try about ‘Tuesday night. 
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Of course to-morrow morning I should have waited 
till somebody called for me. I should not have known 
where to have gone to till I was called away from my 
seat. 

2059. Have you been sent upstairs to do tunic 
work ?—No, not yet. 

2060. You have, perhaps, not completed your other 
work ?—No; to-night I shall take it in, I expect. 

2061. Then the manager or Mr. Newby never said 
anything to you about coming before the Committee 
here to-day to make any statement ?—No. 

2062. Were you asked to put your name to the 
memorial to the Committee >—No. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. ALLEN Ryan (Sixth Division) examined. 


2063. (Chairman.) How long have you worked 
here ?—165 years the 11th of next July. 

2064. Bui have you worked here all that time ?— 
No, I have been out of it nine months. 

2065. During those nine months where were you 
working ?—I worked for Dolan’s, in St. Martin’s Lane, 
and I worked for a man of the name of Mr. Strachan. 

2066. How long is it since you worked for Messrs. 
Dolan or Messrs. Strachan ?—I think it is two years 
and a half ago ; I am not exactly sure of the time. 

2067. What work are you doing here ?—I am a 
tunic hand. Of course I get every kind of work to 
do, but I was at one time constantly in tunics, except 
there was none to be had. 

2068. Did you work on tunics when you were 
working for the contractors ?>—Yes. 

2069. And what wages did you make with the con- 
tractors >—The contractors would allow you to go in 
at any time in the morning. 

2070. Could you make as good wages there as you 
do here P—No; if I was on tunics here J should make 
more money here on tunics than I would there. 

2071. Why ?—They used to get their work done in 
such a style; they used to get some to stitch it and 
some to press it, and some would have to be waiting, 
and it was in such a muddling kind of a way that you 
could not get on; and we used to have trouble in try- 
ing to rectify the things. 

2072. What earnings have you made since the re- 
duction in prices ?—I have only been back a month, 
because I had a baby. 

2073. Since that month what have been your earn- 
ings >—The first week I had 9s. 3d. 

2074. (Mr. Greene.) Was that a whole week ?— 
No} TI do not think it was. 

2075. (Chairman.) The second week ?—The second 
week I had 17s. 8d., I think, and the week after that 
I had 18s. 74d., and last week, with the holiday, I had 
15s. 3d. pe ate 

2076. Have you any.complaint to make ?—I have 
no complaint to make here. I would wish, as every 
one of us would wish, to get back our prices if we 
could ; it makes a great difference to me. 

2077. Have you anything to say about not being 
- allowed to take work home ?—Yes, I should like to be 
able to take work home. 

2078, (Mr. Silver.) What difference does it make 


to you not being able to take it home ?—If you take 
your work home you can do perhaps two or three 
hours’ work. 

2079. (Chairman.) What would it be worth in 
wage at the end of the week ’—Previously when we 
could take it home my money used to be 27s. 6d., and 
I have earned as much as 32s. 6d. in odd weeks and 
between. 

2080. Have you any other complaint to make ?— 
No, I have not; but I should wish to say a few 
words. When my baby was born I got some work 
out of doors, and I was kept out of doors for seven 
months, and I was very badly off for a long time; 
being in here I could do better for myself and for the 
baby too, because I could pay a woman 2s. 6d. a week 
to mind the baby. 

2081. They would not let you do that ?—No, not 
till the baby was six months old. 

2082. Is that the rule that generally applies to all 
the women who have babies ?—Yes. 

2083. What would you consider a fair time to fix ? 
—About six weeks. : 

2084. Supposing it would be an injury to you to 
come back to work too soon?—I could work after 
three weeks. 

2085. But you are very strong probably ?—Yes; 
but I think six weeks would be enough in any 
case. 

2086. And you say it is six months according to 
their rule >—Yes, and sometimes seven and sometimes 
eight before you can get back. 

2087. (Mr. Greene.) Is it because the baby is not 
weaned that that time is fixed ?—I do not know what 
is the reason. 

2088. Had you come here a month after you had 
your baby the baby would interfere with your time 
here, would it not ; you would have to nurse the baby ? 
-—Yes, I would have to nurse the baby. 

2089. Babies are not allowed to be brought here ? 
—No; but I had to sit at home with my baby, and 
sometimes I had no money, and sometimes no fire and 
no food; and I might have been with my baby before 
I came here and then in the middle of the day and 
then in the night. 

2090. What is your husband ?—A shoemaker, and 
he was very unfortunate in regard to being out of 
work, : 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. Saran Brock further examined. 


2091. (Chairman.) You come to make some state- 
ment to the Committee ?>—Yes, I do. I wish to speak 
as regards the unjust way they have punished me for 
things that I have not been guilty of, and that is 
this: during the time that I was out at the hospital 
there was a complaint of some of those women that 
you had the papers of, some dispute about something 
being reported as to fhett work being taken out; I 
had nothing to do with it, and I feel very much hurt 
to think that I should be shifted from my work up- 
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stairs to down-stairs in the hall, it being altogether 
different work from what I have been used to; I can- 
not make my living on it, and I want to know why L 
should be punished for a thing I was not guilty of, 
and had nothing to do with. I want to know if any- 
thing can be done for me to go back to my old place 
and my old work again. I have done nothing to 
deserve it, and I think that it is very unjust that I 
should be punished for those who have done it. They 
would not give me any satisfaction in any way; they 
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told me it was on account of what. those women said, 
and I do not see that I should be punished for being 
on a society that they disappprve of any more than 
anyone else ; it does not interfere with this establish- 
ment in any shape. iy 

2092. (Mr. Silver.) You have no additional com- 
plaint to make ?—No, I only wished to make that 
known and to know whether it would be seen to. __ 

2098. It is quite true that you do belong to this 
society ?>—Yes, Ido. If we have small pox or fever 
in our house we are discharged from our work and 
receive no remuneration till we can come in again by 
the doctor’s orders ; if we belong to this society we 
do get remuneration while we are out of work, and 
I think it is very hard that we should not be allowed 
to join such a society without being punished. 

2094. (Chairman.) Do you know whether other 
complaints have been made about the women belong- 
ing to the society ?>—Yes, there has been a general 
complaint, and we were all told that nobody was to be 
allowed to join it. Mr, Ramsay and Mr, Sage both 
told us that it was an illegal thing, and that we were 
not allowed in a Government establishment to join one 
of those leagues. 

2095. (Mr. Silver.) And yet you did it >—Certainly 
we did; they do not give us any provision if we are 
kept out by illness, and I think it is far more to our 
credit to spend our money by belonging to a society 
than to spend it in a public-house, I think a great 


many unjust things have been done to the women — 
lately ;. they have picked out the fastest workers who 
come at a quarter to seven in the morning, and then 
when women come at half- past seven in the morning 
they give them the inferior work, whilst they put the 
others on certain work and give them a certain num- 
ber of garments to see what they can really do. 

2096. (Mr. Greene.) When did this commence ?— 
On Tuesday last. 

2097. (Chairman.) From that you mean to suggest — 
that an effort is being made to make the earnings as 
high as possible >—Yes, on those different parties to 
prove what they really can earn, where another party 
doing the common work, the serges and the trousers, 
cannot earn it in the time in the building. 

2098. (Mr. Silver.) What particular work are you 
speaking of ?—There are so many picked out and put 
upon tunics to do as many as ever they can; and so 
many picked out on engineers’ frocks, and so many 
picked out for pantaloons, and in different kinds of 
work like that, and they have taken the quickest hands 
they can find to put upon them. 

2099. (Chairman.) Would you like to name any 
of the women who have been put on this particular 
work ?—There are others who could give you the 
names ; I could go-and show them to you; one is of 
the name of Mrs. Neill, upstairs I think on the panta- 
loons; of course the names are all strange to me down 
here. 


The witness withdrew. 


WitiiAm Goss examined, 


2100. (Chairman,) You and others have signed a 
memorial with respect to work having been taken 
away from you?—Yes. 

2101. How long have you worked at the establish- 
ment ?—10 years. 

2102. (Mr. Greene.) Asan out-door worker ?—Yes, 

2103. (Chairman.) Were you before that in the 
Royal Marines ?—Yes, I served 21 years in the 
Marines. 

2104. (Mr. Greene.) As a tailor ?—Yes, most of my 
time as a tailor. 

2105. (Chairman.) When did you receive notice of 
discharge from doing any work here ?—At present I 
am working for the stores. I have never been dis- 
charged more than that [ was discharged when all 
hands were discharged. I was discharged, but then I 
was taken on here again. 

2106. Then will you state what you have to com- 
plain of ?—I have nothing to complain of as far as 
that goes. I certainly think that the men are more 
capable of making the coats than the females are; 
that is the only thing I have to complain of. 


2107. (Mr. Greene.) But how does that. affect you ~ 


if you are employed ?—It does not affect me at 
present. 
2108. ( Chairman.) Then why have you signed this 


memorial asking that you should be permitted to lay 


your grievances before the Committee ?—At the time 

I signed that I understood that everyone was going to 

sign it. . . 
2109. At the time you signed this you probably had 


not received any work ?—Yes; I did not sign with 
any notion of any complaint. I was asked if I would 
go down and sign the petition; I understood that it: 
was for the benefit of the men in general. 

2110. (Mr. Silver.) Did you read the petition ?>— 
I did not. I was merely asked to sign the petition ; 
I was not told exactly the contents of it. 

2111. (Chairman.) I suppose you cannot say that 
all these men who have signed have got work now ?— 
I am certain that not all of them have got work. We 
thought that the work was going to be taken away 
altogether. 3 

2112. (Mr. Silver.) Whom did you get that idea 
from ?—From no one in particular. j 

2113. (Chairman.) What work are you upon now ? 
—I am making undress jackets at present. 

2114. Have you any complaint to make ?—Not if 
the work continues as it is. I have been told that the 
work is likely to fall off altogether, whether it is IT 
cannot say. I have been treated very well since I 
have been working at these stores. 

2115. There has been a reduction in prices has ther 
not ?—Not with me; there has been a penny, I think, 
taken off the sergeants’ coats. 

2116. Not more than a penny ?—Not more than a — 
penny. 

2117. Therefore it does not affect you very much ? 
—-Very little. 7 

2118. What are you earning per week on an 
average >—On an average I can earn 20s. to 25s. a 
week, sometimes more, sometimes less. 


The witness withdrew. 


Rosertr Brirren examined. . 


2119. (Chairman.) How iong have you been em- 
ployed at these stores >—22 years next October. 

2120. (Mr. Greene.) As an out-door worker ?—As 
an out-door worker over 19 years of the time. 

2121. Recently have you been an out-door or an in- 


_door worker ?—I have just been discharged as one of 


the trimmers. ; 

2122. (Chairman.). And they have found you work 
outside ?—Yes, . 

2123, Now you have signed a memorial here ad- 


dressed to the Committee, asking to be allowed to lay 
certain grievances before them; what are your 
grievances?—My grievance is this; after having 
broken up my home from Woolwich to come up here, 
and being employed inside, that I should be discharged, 
with a long family, as I have, and a young girl taken 
on in my place; that is my complaint. 

2124. What notice was given to you on discharge ? 
—It was a notice and it was not a notice; for there 
was a notice posted up that we should be discharged 
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on a certain day, but could come on to be re-engaged 
after a certain date. After we had got that notice we 
were called over to the timekeeper’s office, and we 
were distinctly told that we were not to consider our- 
selves discharged, but we were to come on between 
certain dates that were on the notice for re-engage- 
ment, and we put the question to him, “ What day 
shall we come?” “ Any day you like,” we were told, 
“the sooner the better.” So naturally I did not dream 
that we should be discharged after that. 

2125. (Mr. Greene.) And did you come ; he having 
told you that you might come when you liked, when 
did you come ?—After that another notice was posted 
up. 
P9126. How long after?—Three days after; we 
eame out from our work on the Wednesday, I think, 
as far as my recollection will carry me, and we had to 
come in to be paid on the Saturday following, and 
after we were paid we had to go to the storekeeper’s 
office to be re-engaged; when we went over to the 
storekeeper’s office there were a few names called out, 
about 30 I suppose, and we were told to go into 
another room, and some one would tell us what our 
names were called out for; we went in there; our 
names were called again, and he saw that every one 
_ of us answered to our names, and then he said, “I am 
“ directed to tell you by the storekeeper that your 
“ services are no longer required.” 

2127. Would that apply fo yourself and a number 
of other men who had been employed as trimmers ?— 
Yes, and porters, some of them. 

2128. About how many ?—About 80, as far as I 
could gather, After that we considered amongst 
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ourselves that we ought to get our three days’ pay, and 
we made a demand for it. 

2129. Did you get it ?>—Yes, but we ought to have 
made a demand for the fortnight’s notice too; still 
we did not wish to be unreasonable. 

2130. (Chatrman.) Have they given you work out- 
side since that time ?>—Yes, I have got u pass, after a 
deal of bother, for more than a month. 

2131. What wage did you get here as a trimmer ? 
-——25s. I have served my time as a tailor, seven 
years’ apprenticeship. 

2132. Were you in the army ?—No; I have spent 
my best years with them, ever since I was 29 years of 
age, never left them once during that time. 

2133. (Mr. Greene.) What wages are you earning 
now r—Last week I earned 23s., and this week I shall 
have 27s., my wife helping me. If I had not come here 
I should have had 31s. 6d.; but I have had to drop a 
job to come here. 

2134. You are earning as much now as you did 
before, if I rightly understand you?—No, my wife 
used to earn money as well; she used to earn about 
10s, a week. 

2135. (Chairman.) Were you allowed to take work 
home when you were a trimmer ?>—My wife had a pass 
then, and now she has none. 

2136. What do you work upon now ?—Undress 
jackets for the Horse Artillery. There is this thing we 
have to speak of too; there is no certainty of our work 
continuing ; it is their intention to have the work made 
inside by the women. 

2137. Have you any other complaint >—No, that is 
all. 


3 The witness withdrew. 


Henry Cooper examined. 


2188. (Chairman.) What are you engaged upon 
here ; are you an out-door worker or an in-door worker ? 
—I am working inside. . eg 

2139. Before the alterations were you working as an 
in-door or out-door worker ?—Always working out of 
doors, 

2140. (Mr. Silver.) How many years have you been 
working here ?—19 years. 

2141. (Chairman.) You have signed the memorial 
to the Committee asking to be allowed to state your 
grievances ; what are your grievances >—The chief of 
my grievance is this: I have nothing to complain of 
personally, it is only for my fellow workers that I have 
come to protest against an injury being done by female 
labour. 

2142. Anything else >—Nothing else. I can go into 
details of different things. 

2143, Have you any grievance with respect to your 


own work ?—Not personally. 
rally. 

2144, What wages do you generally earn ?—I dare- 
say L average the year round 25s. 

2145. On what kind of work?—Dress jackets, 
chiefly ; Horse Artillery, serjeants’, barracks, all sorts 
of work. 

2146. Were you in the army ?>—Yes. 

2147. How long did you serve ?—21 years. 

2148. (Mr. Greene.) What were you in the army ? 
—In the 98th line regiment. 

2149. (Mr. Silver.) Then the reduction did not 
affect you >—No, I got a new pass. 

2150. The prices are the same ?—My prices are the 
same. 

2151. (Mr. Greene.) Were you atailor in the army ? 
—Yes, I was a master tailor for nine years. 


I get good work gene- 


ae, The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Joun McoCantis examiued. 


2152. (Chairman.) Are you a staff clerk in the 
establishment ?—Superintending military staff clerk. 

2158. How long have you been employed here ?>— 
In the Department altogether since 1867, at Woolwich 
and at Pimlico. 

2154. What is your work as staff clerk 2—I am 
principally employed in giving prices. of garments as 
made, or as estimated, and in working out the balance 
sheet. 

2155. Have you had anything to do with the giving 
out of garments; that is the work of the viewers, I 
suppose ?—Certainly. : 

2156. And not your work ?—No, my work is purely 
clerical. " 

2157. Do you know anything about the cost of 
making garments before the reduction, and the price 
since ?—Not comparatively. 

2158. That did not\come under your own super- 
vision?—No. The rates for making I last had to do 
with are those that you will find in the “balance sheet 


for the year 1877-8. The new prices proposed to 


-be given were worked out under the manager, I 


~nderstand, but what they were I do not know. 

2159. You have had nothing to do with that ?— 
No. 

2160. Then you are not prepared to say anything 
about the prices since the reduction ?—No, I have 
no means of comparing one with the other, because I 
do not know the new prices. I was employed a short 
time in copying out the new scale of prices which it 
was proposed to exhibit so that the workpeople could 
see what they would get in future. I was employed 
one night after hours at this copying. 

2161. (Mr. Greene.) Was one of the copies that 
were hung up, im your handwriting ?—Doubtless ; 
or more than one. 

2162. Were all three ?—No, only a portion of each ; 
it was intended to post them in different places. 

2163. Were they placed in different places ?—Not 
that I know of; they were originally sent to the 
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printers to be printed, but were sent back very late as 
they could not be done. The copying I have referred 
to was occasioned by this failure on the part of the 
printers. 

2164. (Chairman.) Not in time, you mean ?—Could 
not be printed in time. 

2165. (Mr. Greene.) How many copies were there ? 
-—I believe three or four copies of each, complete. 

2166. Do you consider that they were sufficiently 
legible >—Yes. 

2167. Could anybody easily find out what altera- 
tions were made in the particular garment they worked 
upon ?—Yes, a person of very ordinary comprehen- 
sion, I think, could understand that. 


2168. Many of them complained that they could — 


not read them, or could not understand them ?—Some, 
probably, were made larger and more legible than 
others. 

2169. (Mr. Silver.) The figures were crowded to- 
gether, were they not >—Not in those that I saw; but 
others made copies which I did not see. 

2170. (Chatrman.) You can only speak of those 
which you saw yourself ?—And of those which were 
written immediately round me. 

2171. (Mr. Silver.) You speak of the balance 
sheet, of what items is it composed ?—The great work 
is not in the balance itself, but in the computation of 
the different articles that go to make the garments, 
which come into the statements of manufacture. Every- 
thing has to be priced and valued. 

2172. And what is the object in producing this 
balance sheet?—The great purpose it serves is to show 
the cost of production of different garments, and every- 
thing is worked on the principle of showing clearly 
the cost of production. : 

2173, And how is that cost arrived at ?—By the 
system of ledgers that are kept, in which every de- 
scription of garment has a heading, and under which 
the materials demanded for each particular garment 
are booked; the total of each folio is afterwards priced, 
valued, and worked out per garment; the making is 
also shown in these ledgers, and with the cost of cut- 
ting, and of indirect labour, is added to the value of 
the materials, so giving the cost of production. 

2174, And how do you arrive at that percentage ? 
—tThe indirect is the labour of those not employed 
in cutting or making, clerical labour, superintending, 
and unskilled labour, that is, such as depreciation on, 
machinery, stores expended during the year, parts of 
the machinery brought in. to replace broken parts, 
and so on; also superannuation, interest on invested 
capital, rental of premises, ground rent, water rate, 
gas, &c.; all come together and form the indirect, 
which is spread over the direct labour, which is cutting 
and making. 

2175. (Mr. Greene.) All this work is made in a 


return to Parliament too, is it not >—Yes, that is the 


balance sheet. 

2176. (Chairman.) Have you any knowledge about 
the costs of the same garments as made by con- 
tractors ?—Yes, generally. 

2177. And do you compare the cost of garments 
made here and those made by contractors >—Yes, 
over and over again we have done that. 

2178. Have you done it lately? —Not within a 
twelvemonth. 

2179. You have not done it since the reduction in 
prices?—I have not done it since the new arrange- 
ment came into force. I and those who act with me 
were formerly in the factory building, immediately 
under Colonel Hudson; under the new arrangements we 
were taken away from the factory and placed directly 


under the Director of Clothing, and since then there 
- has been a slight break between our work and the 


work carried on in the factory, and although no doubt 
we have supplied prices of factory productions, we 
have not had contractors’ rates to compare with them ; 
but formerly, directly a new contract was thoroughly 
entered into, a comparison of prices immediately took 
place for the information of the Director of Clothing 
or Colonel Hudson. 
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2180. Can you speak from memory as to how they 
compared one with the other; take any particular 
garment ?>—They took it that the contractor paid the 
same for his material (the material was inspected here) 
and then we used to see how we could meet his 
prices. In the majority of cases the price here was 
above the contractor’s, and we endeavoured to see 
how the factory rate could be brought down to the 
contractor’s. 3 

2181. Was there any comparison made previous to 
the reduction in prices, which was made in April 
last ?—I cannot say as to immediately before April. 

2182. It may have been -done without your know- 
ledge ?>—Yes, under the manager, as we have been cut 
off from the factory somewhat. The prices for making 
have been cut down on account of the low rates of 
contractors, at times Id. or }d.; every endeavour, I 
think, has been made at different times to compete — 
with the contractors, and I think contractors’ rates 
have helped to keep down those of the factory, and 
vice versd. 

2183. (Mr. Silver.) How did you ascertain the 
price paid by the contractors for work done ?—The 
tenders show the total price at which the contractor 
undertook to deliver garments ; but I had no means of 
ascertaining the rate he paid for making alone. 

2184. For work only, not including the material ? 
—Formerly, I think, it included material and all, but 
latterly I think they have taken our material. 

2185. (Mr. Greene.) The contractors now do not 
find material, do they ; you supply the contractors with 
material in every case ?—I am not positive; I think 
in the majority of cases it is so. 

2186. Then if the contractors are supplied with the 
material by the factory, you can judge what they must 
pay for the labour employed upon it by their contract 
price, can you not ?—Yes. 

2187. Does that lead you to think that they must 
pay more or less for their labour than the factory 
pays ?—That is a thing that was worked out not very 
long ago ; and the last time I was employed upon such 
a comparison we arrived at a very peculiar result. In 
some cases I may. say that the contractor would appear 
to be paying half the price that we were paying for 
the making of garments, and in other cases nothing. 

2188. (Chairman.) Then I suppose that that shows 
that there is some mistake in your calculation >—No, I 
should say not. 

2189. (Mr. Greene.) How do you account for it? 
—We could not account for it. 

2190. Could you give us an instance of what you 
mean ?—TI cannot give any pointed case; I should 
say that that was a matter of two years ago. 

2191. There really cannot be that difference of half; 
he cannot get his work done at half the price paid 
here *—-No, and the argument that he could not get 
his work. done for nothing is a stronger one. A 
statement was made by us, which was prepared about 
two years or two and a half years ago, with the result 
JI have stated. 

2192. (Chairman.) Have you anything to say to 
the Committee with respect to the changes that have 
been made, the reduction of prices, or any of the 
alterations, or the change in system since Colonel 
Hudson left ?—The new system we have not had time 
to work, or rather no new system, I take it, is created 
yet; I have not observed a new one, as I understand 
the word “ system,” so far as relates to accounts. 

2193. Do you mean that they have changed so often 
that there is no system ?—The system is not different ; 
things are worked on the same principle, so far as our 
accounts are concerned, at any rate. I know of a 
change in persons, and of a change in prices, but 
otherwise the broad principles of the system are the 
same; if there is a new system, an entirely new 
system, we have yet to see it. 

2194. (Mr. Greene.) You think that things are 
conducted in much the same way as they were in 
Colonel Hudson’s time >—No alteration has been made 
in the clerical work, or in the system leading up to the 
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correct keeping of the accounts upon which I am 
employed. fh 

2195. (Mr. Silver.) You gave as a reason just now 
why you could not answer a certain question that you 
did not have the same information as in Colonel Hud. 
son’s time; is not that a change of system or does not 
that arise from a change of system ?—Just so. Ire- 
member what you allude to; it is that the working 
out of the comparison of prices between the factory 
and contractors has not latterly fallen into my hands 
on account of the separation. 

2196. (Mr. Greene.) Has any alteration really been 
made with regard to the workpeople ‘since Colonel 
Hudson’s time, in the general principles and general 
arrangements ?—Being entirely employed on the ac- 


counts ] am not aware of the administrative changes, Mr. : 
but I believe that no work is allowed to taken out J.McCanlis. — 
now. : 

2197. (Chairman.) That they are not allowed to 1030p? ea 
take work home nuw; that is one thing ?—Yes, that ~= 
is one thing. 

2198. And there is a difference in the hours during 
which the factory is open for work now ?—I did not 
know that. 

2199. Is it not opened now at 7 o’clock in the 
morning ?—I do not know the time ; I am out of the 
factory building now, and am immediately under Mr. 
Ramsay. 

2200. Is there any point on which you would wish 
to speak to the Committee in any way ?—No. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Witxt1am McCoy examined. 


2201. (Chairman.) What is your position in the 
factory ?—Superintending staff clerk. 

2202. How long have you been here ?—Nearly 11 
years, 10 and six-twelfths. 

2203. And are you employed in the same office as 
Mr. McCanlis, and on clerical work ?—Yes. 

2204. Have you anything to say with respect to 
the changes which have taken place lately in the 
system here, and’ in the management ?—They have 
not come under my observation, because after Colonel 
Hudson left we were transferred to the Assistant 
Director of Clothing’s supervision. 

2205. You are not now in exactly the same posi- 
tion as you were when Colonel Hudson was here ?— 
We are carrying out the same duties. 

2206. But you are more under the director than 


The witness withdrew. 


Tuomas Quinuan, Esq., further examined. 


2211. (Chairman.) Have you seen the evidence 
given by the various operatives who have been called 
here ?—Yes, I have of the time-workers. 

2212. We presume that the others are not in any 
way under you ?—No, but I know generally about 
them all. Having gone into all the arrangements I 
am conversant with the whole thing ; in fact with 
everything except the extreme details of not taking 
on women, for instance, who were not taken on and 
who did not get an outside ticket; everything up to 
that point. 

22138. You have nothing to do with giving out 
passes to outside workers ?—No; but all the general 
arrangements I am conversant with, everything except 
the minute details. 

2214. Have you, first, any explanation to give with 
respect to your own evidence; anything that you left 
incomplete or that you had to obtain more informa- 
tion upon ?—You spoke to me about Mrs. Washington 
if you remember, and I have got some particulars with 
regard to her. If I recollect rightly Mrs. Washington 
complained that she had suffered a great reduction of 
pay, and that she had more duty put upon her. Now 
I have seen Mrs. Washington since (I could not find 
out much about her from anyone else), and I asked 
her exactly what the duty is that she is doing now; 
and Lalso asked her what was the duty that she had per- 
formed before, and she told me that she does at present 
the paymaster’s rooms (that is three rooms running 
together), the messenger boys’ room, the manager’s 
room, the matron’s room, the stairs, and passage; and 
that is, you might say, her morning’s work, her char- 
woman’s work. ‘Then she attends during the day in 
the tea kitchen, and for that receives a shilling per 
day, that is 6s. per week. 

2215. Is it not 6d. a day for that?—The foreman 
of the viewers, Mr. Newby, can tell you exactly ; he 
told me a shilling. asked that question since I was 
last here, and I was told it was 6s,a week. I am 
under the impression that I asked Mrs. Washington 


Mr. 

W. McCoy. < 

you were in his time ?— Yes, removed from the es é 
factory. ee 
2207. You perhaps do not know much about the oe 


changes that have taken place in the factory ?—No, 
not to speak positively. 

2208. Have you had anything to do with ascertain- 
ing the cost of the garments made in the factory from 
time to time?—Not lately, not since these changes 
have taken place. : e 

2209. Therefore you cannot speak as to the grounds = 
upon which the reduction has been made in wages ?— 
No, that is not in my department. 

2210. And you can say nothing about the com- 
parison between the cost of garments made here, and 
those, made by contractors ;—No, Ido not know the 
contractors’ rates. 


T. Quinlan, 
Esq. 


herself. But my information with regard to her is 
this: she receives Is, 10d.a day as charwoman, she 
receives 6d. a day for attending to the closets, and she 
receives ls. a day for attending to the tea-room ; thut 
is 3s. 4d. a day, equal to 1/. a week, which she now 
gets ; and I find on comparing her duties with those of 
the other charwomen that there is no woman in the 
place paid at all like her, not even for charwoman’s : 
work ; the charwomen over the way have very much i: 
heavier work than she has. I asked her what was the Ey 
work she performed previously, and she says that the 
work done previously to the Ist of April 1879 was 
this: she had to dust and sweep the large side room 
of the hall, the matron’s room, the closets and wash- 
hand stands, and to assist in sweeping the large hall, 
and clean the passage to the tea-room, and she says she 
also had something to do to the hall which I am not 
quite clear about; but looking to the work she says 
she had to do before, it appears to me that she has as 
less to do. If she had to do that large side room, as ce. 
she told me she had, and the matron’s room, and to : 
assist in sweeping the large hall, she had a great deal 
more to do then than she has at present. 

2216. (Mr. Greene.) How long does she work here ; 
what are her hours ?—She comes at seven and remains 
till six, the ordinary hours of the time-workers, but 
she does not work for us during all that time, she 
merely works as a charwoman for us; that is to clean 
the offices; when she has cleaned the offices, if she 
can do them in five minutes, the thing is done with. 

2217. Does she then go away ?—No; when she has 
done the work of the public, as you may call it, she : 
goes to the tea-room, and for that she receives ls. a oy 
day. 

2218, Then, in point of fact, do the factory pay 
her 14s., and isit 6s. that she gets from the tea-room ? 
nV C8, 

2219. Which she gets between seven in the morning 
and six in the evening ?—Yes; and she is very hand- 
somely paid in my opinion, % 


2220. (Chairman.) Is it the fact that work for 
which you previously paid 15s. a week has been put 
on her as an extra ?—I cannot find that out at all. 
I do not understand that; I do not know what she 
means by it. j 

2221. (Mr. Silver.) You say you have questioned 
her ?-- Yes, I have asked her what is the_work she is 
doing now, and [ said to her, “ What is the work 
“ which you did previous to the Ist of April ?” and 
she told me, and I have both statements here on my 
paper. 

2222. In your opinion she is doing less work now 
than she did then ?—-Yes, because she says that she 
had to clean the hall, and she had the large side work- 
room 1c dust and sweep, the matron’s room to attend 
to, to assist in sweeping the large hall, and so on. 

4223. (Mr. Greene.) What wages had she before 
the 8rd of April ?—21s. 

2224, Then she was reduced to 20s. ?—Practically 
she is reduced to 20s; that is about it, but of course 
we have nothing to do with the 6s. which she gets 
from the tea-room. 

2225. Had she that 6s. before the alteration >—I 
cannot answer that. 

2226. Did she really earn that 21s. and 6s., be- 
cause if so her reduction is what she states ?—I cannot 
answer that ; I do not know. 

2227. At any rate you. do not consider that the 
charing she does occupies all the day ?—No, certainly 
not. 

2228. Who superintends her to see that she does 


this work ?—The office-keeper has charge of all the | 


offices, and he is supposed to see to that; but really 
it devolves upon the occupant of the room. Of course 
if my room was not properly dusted I should imme- 
diately call attention to it. p 

2229. To whom would you complain ?—To the 
office-keeper. 

2230. Is this charwoman under the office-keeper ? 
—A\ll the offices are under the office-keeper. 

2231. Is it his duty to see that the charwomen do 


their duty ?—It is his duty. You see we have only 


just added the factory, as it were, to the general es- 
tablishment, and I do not know that the office-keeper 
looks after the matter very much yet; but it is part 
of his duty; all the offices are under the office-keeper, 
he lives on the premises, and has charge of them. 

2232. Supposing a woman did not choose to come 
at all, who would take notice of that?—The office- 
keeper, unquestionably. This charing is a piece- 
work affair; it is not like people who are regularly em- 
ployed by the day. 

2233. (Chairman.) She is paid so much a week for 
doing it; it is timework really ?--In one sense it is; 
but she is expected to come every day, and do that 
amount of work, and in that respect it is piece-work. 
I may tell you that I have got here the work that the 
other charwomen do. 

2234. (Mr. Greene.) What are they paid ?—They 
are each paid what she is paid now, Is. 10d. per day. 

2235. How do you arrive at the 14s. a week ?— 
There is 6d. a day added for attending to the closets ; 
the other women do not receive that. She complains 
because she had 21s. for doing her work, and now she 
has only I1s.; that is about it. 

2236. (Chairman.) Now with respect to the men 
who have appeared here to give evidence; have you 
examined their evidence ?—Yes, I have taken down 
their names. Do you wish me to speak with regard 


-to them all, or are there any in particular. 


2237. Any of them that you have anything to say 
about ’—I have some remarks which I might make 
with regard to all of them, 

2238. Will you take, first, Thomas Roger Jones >— 
The first remark I have to make with regard to Jones 
applies also to others. He describes himself as an 
assistant viewer. Now that is simply adding dignity 
to his position at the expense of correctness. The 


' position of these men is simply porters to the viewers ; 


their duties are to take the clothing that the viewer 
examines and fold it, and put it away in the bins and 
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give it out; but they have no responsibility. whatever, 
the viewer is the man that examines the goods, and 
who has the responsibility of it, and supervises the 
women, and the other is simply a messenger. In fact 
I might say that these men have just as much right 
to call themselves assistant viewers as the messenger 
that takes my papers has to call himself assistant 
storekeeper. The real fact is that they are storehouse 
men ; that is our term for the porters in the places 
2239. Have you anything else to say with respect — 
to this class ?—With regard to button-holes they seem 
to have alluded to the fact that in addition to the 
mere folding of the garments and waiting on the 
women and that, they have to’stamp the button-holes. 
Now that is as simple as possible ; they have sheets of 
button-holes stamped out which they simply lay on 
the garment, and they just put them on the garment and 
stamp the holes out.. I am told the work is so simple 
that it can be learnt in half an hour. I make that 
remark because they seem to have magnified it into 
something of importance. Now I find that Jones is 
a third-class storehouse man, 45 years of age on the 
Ist of April, and with two years and 11 months 
service. Well, two years and 11 months is a short 
service, and he was put in the third because he could 
not in justice. to the other men on the establishment 
in the third class be put into any higher class. You 
see these.men were all‘ brought on the general 
establishment, and of course the men who were on it 
already had to be considered ag well as the newcomers. 
I have got a statement here showing the length of 
time that the others were on, which I will show you 
presently. He is employed as a viewer's porter. 
Storehouse men are employed at various duties; 
some of them are employed at packing, others 
counting ; this man is employed as a viewer’s porter. 
With regard to the man himself he is a good man, and 
a likely man for early promotion, but it was not possible 
to put him any higher considering his short service. 
2240. What do you say with respect to the reduc- 
tion in his wages ?—The reduction in his wages was 
consequent upon the fact that he was brought on the 
general establishment. _You see hitherto there has 
been a separate factory establishment; but one of the 
alterations that were made was that the whole of the 
men in the depot were thrown into one general estab- 
lishment ; therefore all these men were discharged and 
were brought on, on the general establishment; and 
in bringing those men on the rule I adopted was this : 
I reckoned a man’s service from the time he joined in 
the factory, and I said, “‘ Now supposing that man had 
** joined in the store branch in place of the factory, 
“ where would he be now.” That was the fairest 
thing I could do. Accordingly I put him in. the 
position he would have been in had he joined in the 
store branch instead of in the factory. I had, yousee, 
to consider those men that were on the general 
establishment already, as well as those that were 
coming on. I will give you an illustration of how the 
two establishments work. Another man that I have 
to speak of presently, James Furness, joined as a 
temporary labourer in the store branch in March | 
1871; he was discharged in 1872; he rejoined in/ 
1878, and resigned in February 1873; he was then ~- 


' receiving, in the store branch, 15s. a week; but he 


immediately joined the factory and received 23s., 
the same man. that has been a grievance with 
the people in the store branch that the factory people 
always received more pay than they did for the 
same class of work; and the only thing that we have 
ever been able to say about it is this. In the (factory 
the people are rather the servants of the superin- 
tendent than the servants of the department, and 
they have not the same permanency that you have 
here; they are people paid the highest market rate of 
wages, and liable like ordinary mechanics that are 
brought into a public work by a contractor to be sent 
away at any minute when he has not any further work ; 
here ia the store branch you are brought in and kept 
continuously ; but these men have no rights at all ; 
therefore you are in a better position than they are. 
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2241. (Mr. Greene.) Though at less wages ?— 
Though at less wages. 

2242. (Chairman.) Now there is a payment made 
to these assistant viewers, or viewer’s porters, as you 
call them, for sweeping after the factory is closed, and 
they sweep from a quarter to 6 to a quarter to 7 ?— 
Yes, that is overtime. 

2243. There is a complaint made of the way in 
which you pay them for overtime; that you now only 
pay the time rate, and that you formerly paid time and 
a half ?—Quiteso. The regulation in the store branch 
has been always (and it was so previous to my joining 
it) that overtime is paid for at the same rate as ordinary 
time; but in the factory they always paid time and a 
half for overtime; consequently when these men now 
come on the general establishment, subject to the rules 
and regulations of the general establishment, they no 

_ longer get time and a half, but ordinary time, the same 
as all the other men in the depét. 

2244. Though these men by being taken on the 
establishment were benefited to a certain extent, they 
were placed at a disadvantage with respect to payment 
for overtime ?—Yes; they are more permanent in a 
sense now than they were before; but at the same time 
they are subject to all the rules and regulations of the 
store branch. 

2245. But is it not objectionable that you should 
have one system of payment in the factory, and another 
system of payment in the store branch ?>—It was very 
objectionable, but that is not the case now; that is 
the change that has been made. Hitherto a man 
working overtime in the factory got time and a half, 
whereas in the store branch a man only got ordinary 
time ; now they are all on the. general establishment 
they get only time. A man may be in the factory 
to-day and in the store to-morrow, or in the inspec- 
tion room the day after ; he may go round the depot. 
Formerly we had a separate little establishment for each; 
an establishment in the inspection branch, and one in 
the store branch, and one in the factory. The result of 
that was extravagance; because they might have, per- 
haps, a lot of work to do in the inspection branch to- 
day, and be very slack for three days afterwards; then 
in the store branch they would sometimes be very 
slack and sometimes busy; and there was no trans- 
ferring of the men about to make them available in 
another branch ; and I might be taking on, perhaps, 
fresh men in the store branch when there were men in 
the inspection branch standing idle. One of the re- 
forms introduced has been that as much as possible it is 
thrown into one. The whole of these people are now 
put under me; and the store branch forms a sort of 
reservoir which receives surplus men, and gives out 
men that are required, I generally being able to find 
work for any number that might be thrown on me. 
Then I always keep a considerable number of men who 
are employed from day to-day.I-take them on on the 
condition that they are only engaged for the day; I 
may send them away any night I please without notice, 
and they may go any night they please without giving 
me notice; it is simply a day engagement. If I find 
that I cannot employ those men I simply send them 
away ; I may send them away for three days and take 
them back again. 

2246. With respect to these assistant viewers you 
reduced some of them 2s. a week, and others were 
reduced 4s.; on what principle did you make the 
difference in the wages of these men ?>—There is no 
class called assistant viewers at all it must be remem- 
bered. — a 

2247. We will call them viewers’ porters, if’ you 
prefer it ; but there are 12 men, it appears, employed at a 
similar kind of work in the establishment ; on what 
principle do you fix their wages at different amounts ?— 
In this way; a storehouse man, a fourth-class man, 
might be employed as a viewer’s porter, or a second- 
class man might be employed as a viewer’s porter; a 
viewer's porter is nothing specific in itself; and the 
reason, why some of them got more than others is 
that. some of them have longer service than others, 
and the men rise according to their length of ser- 
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e, provided that their other qualifications are equally 
good; for instance, a man that has been in for six 
years will be in a higher position than a man that has 
only been in one. 

2248. But how does that agree with the answer 
given by this man Jones where he says, “ There are 
‘* other men who have come into the building since 
I have, and they have got advanced when I am 
“* reduced” ?—I daresay that he alludes to the case 
of aman named Dorset. I have heard one or two 
refer to that man. Dorset was a man who was in 
the store branch, and he was transferred from the 
store branch to the factory ; he was some time in the 
store branch before he came to the factory ; and 
that was taken into account in making these pro- 
motions. 

2249. (Mr. Greene.) Then he really came into the 
service before Jones ?—Yes, that is so; Jones came 
direct into the factory and the other man began in the 
store branch, and after being there some time he got 
transferred into the factory. I expect that is what 
he alluded to. 

2250. (Mr. Silver.) And you have been in the 
habit of taking that into consideration ?—Yes, my 
great object in the re-arrangement was to do perfect 
justice between, the men, and I took everything into 
account, 

2251. 1 understood you to say that those in the 
factory were subject to dismissal without consideration 
of the time they have been in the employ of the 
factory ?>—Yes, they were more so than in the store 
branch. I understand that the practise in the factory 
was to give a week’s notice before men were to be 
sent away, but in the store branch the Ordnance 
regulations prevail, that every man should have a 
fortnight’s notice. 

2252. (Mr. Greene.) If Jones remains in the ser- 
vice long enough and gives satisfaction, will his wages 
rise >—Unquestionably ; and it is very probable that, 
he will be promoted shortly because he is a very good 
man. 

2253. Without promotion will his wages rise >—No, 
because they are in classes. 

2254. If he gives satisfaction, he will ultimately 
get into.a higher class and get higher pay ?—-Yes, he is 
a third-class man now ; a vacancy may occur shortly in 
the second class, and if he is the best man he will get 
promoted; he may pass altogether out of the factory 
into the store branch; and that is why I have to be 
so particular, because he may come there a junior 
over men who have been there much longer than 
himself, so that I have to bear in mind the claims 
of all the men in the establishment in these pro- 
motions. 

2255. (Chairman.) Now will you come to the case 
of Frederick Hussey; what have you to say with 
respect. to his case p-—Hussey's case is this. I found 
him as a boy receiving more wages than he was 
entitled to by his age; we have aregulation as to the 
pay to be given to boys, and I found that he was 
receiving, I think to the best of my recollection, 1/. a 
week; at any rate it was above the pay given to 
boys; and I sent for him and told him that he was 
receiving a rate of pay which could not be continued. 
I asked him what was his age, and he told me 18. [I 
then told him that the rate of pay for that age would 
be 2s. 6d. a day, or 15s. a week, and asked him was 
he willing to re-engage at that rate, and he told me 
he was. That settled that part; he did not come 
in on the day of re-engagement with the other people, 
and I did not see him then; but he came a few days 
afterwards, and the check clerk asked me if he was to 
come on, and I said “ Yes, I had already arranged with 
him,” and accordingly he came on. Now the record 
book of the factory was handed over to us in October 
last, and in the record book are given the names and 
the ages of all the individuals who were then in the 
factory. This book was handed over to Mr. Wil- 
loughby, the check clerk, and he worked out the pay 
by the age according to that book ; but in that book 
it appears that Hussey was erroneously stated to be a 
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year older than he really was. Accordingly Mr. Wil- 
loughby, after first applying to him for a certificate of 
aze (because we do not take on any boys or girls 
without obtaining a certificate of birth, so as to have 
positive proof of their age, and we would not have 
done it in the factory were it not for the peculiarity of 
the case), took him on, and told him that he must pro- 
duce the certificate as soon as possible. He did not 
produce it for some weeks, and in consequence 
Mr. Willoughby made out his ticket at 17s. in place 
of 15s., in the belief that he was a year older than 
he was. Mr. Willoughby told me he did come to 
him and showed him the ticket, and said, “Is this 
right ?” and Mr. Willoughby said, “Quite right,” 
he knowing nothing at all about there being a 
question of age. His father came and asked him the 
same question, and he said, “ Quite right,” still quite 
unconscious of any question of age. Then when at 
last he insisted upon this certificate of birth being 
produced, Mr. Willoughby having been told by me 
to insist upon it, or I would discharge the boy), it 
was found that he was the age he originally told me 
he was, namely, 18, and then, according to the prac- 
tice, the strictly official practice, the overpaid money 
was deducted from the next payment to be made to him. 

2256. He declined to receive his wages, we under- 
stand >—Yes. 

2257. And does he still refuse to receive them ?— 
Yes ; he has written a letter to the Director of Clothing 
on the subject. I sent for him to my room, and said 
to him, “ You recollect I told you you would only 
“ receive 15s. a week, according to your aye, as per 
“ regulation,’ and he said, “‘ Quite right.” I said, 
“ Why do you claim 17s. ?” and he said, “ IJ was paid 
“it, and I raised the question, and as it was paid to 
“ me improperly I do not see why I should give 
“Sit up.” 

2258. Do you not think that the mistake arose from 
the establishment, and not from him ?—No, I think 
he ought to have produced the certificate of birth 
at the beginning ; and, if he had, there would have 
been no difficulty about it, but it was out, of con- 
sideration that I did not insist upon it. If he had 
been a new boy coming in I would not have allowed 
him to join without it, but as he had been here 
before I did not press it immediately. This has been 
the case with others, and some of them have been 


found to be younger and sume of them older than they | 


have stated,, but none of them have raised the question 
except him. 

2259. Supposing you had found that the boy was 
older than he stated, would you have paid him the 
difference >—Unquestionably ; we have done so in 
other cases. 

2260. (Mr. Silver.) What induced you to demand 
the certificate of birth?—We demanded it from the 
beginning. Mr. Willoughby from the beginning 
demanded certificates in the case of everybody he 
thought to be under age. 

2261. (Mr. Greene.) He had been working here 
some time without any certificate >— Yes, that was 
before the Ist of April; that we had nothing to do 
with; he was taken on by Colonel Hudson, and we 


were bound by the record book that Colonel Hudson | 


handed over to us, till we had proof to the contrary. 

2262. Was he supposed to be 19 years of age ?— 
Yes, in the record book he was so stated. 

2263. And 17s. is the pay for 19 years of age?— 
Yes, but since then he has resigned. 

2264. (Chairman.) And are his wages still in dis- 
pute ?—Yes, he will not receive them up to the present ; 
he has written a letter now to say that he hopes he 
will not be compelled to bring the matter before the 
public, 

2265. (Mr. Greene.) Shall you have any difficulty 
in finding another boy to take his place ?—No, certainly 
not. 

2266. At the wages you offer, I mean ?—Yes, we 
can get as many as we want. 

2267. (Mr. Silver.) Those wages are very full, are 
they not ?—Yes, the boys’ wages are full; I find they 


are above what the boys can get anywhere else. I 
think it is just as well to mention this with regard to 
Hussey’s pay. I told Hussey, “If you refused it on the 
“ ground that it was an inconvenience to you to have 
* so much stopped at once, I would readily have 
“ agreed to have had it taken off in the way you liked, 
“ and if that was the cause, you ought to have men- 
‘* tioned it in a sensible manner ;” but, in place of 
that, he simply refuses to take it, and stands. out 
against it; it is a piece of boyish obstinacy. 

2268. (Chairman.) Will you take now the case of 
George Hurdman, stoker ?—Hurdman is a third-class 
storehouse man of five years.and one month’s service. 
Hurdman has been in the establishment for five years, 
and he has been at his present duty for 3} years. 

2269. He said seven or eight, in the various occupa- 
tions ?—Yes, he has been here, off and on, before; but I 
take his continuous service. His present duty consists of 
stoking the hot water boilers, aud assisting Rouse (the 
engineer), generally at gas and water fittings for about 
seven months in the winter, three months at the ordi- 
nary hours (nine), and for four months in connexion 
with another man from 4 a.m. to 12 noon, or from 12 
noon to’8 p.m., that is eight hours, as the case may be. 
During the summer months he assists Rouse gene- 
rally, and advantage is taken at that time to clean and 
overhaul the fire hoses and things of that sort. With 
regard to that man, he in fact assists the engineer who 
has charge of the heating of the boilers, and I have 
never found any difficulty in getting any of the men 
to undertake the duty, or at least in getting men to 
undertake it. Some of them seem to like going away 
at 12 noon; I suppose the fact is they take to some 
other occupation, but during the months when the 
firing is not going on, it is a very easy occupation. I 
did think myself some time since, when a vacancy 
occurred at the very same work, that I would have had 
to pay something extra, but I found to my surprise that 
there were two or three applicants for it; I found no 
difficulty in getting men to do the work without any 
extra pay. 

2270. (Mr. Greene.) He was reduced from 23s. to 
20s., was he not r—Yes, he was. 

2271. Why was that ?—Counting his service and 
his capabilities, and one thing and another. He is not 
reckoned a valuable man; he was in the store branch, 
and discharged in 1870 at 14s. 6d.a week, and he 
was taken on in the factory I find at 20s. 

2272. He also complains that while he was re- 
duced, others have been raised ?—Yes, we have endea- 
voured to class the men according to their value. 
I am constantly selecting the best men for promotion, 
My rule for recommending for promotion is this, that 
first I select the best men in the classes, and then when 
there is an equality of qualification I give the senior 
the preference ; but there is no such thing as seniority 
regulating the promotion; and every case I go into 
myself. 

2273. (Chairman.) Will you come now to the case 
of James Furness ?—He is a third-class storehouse- 
man, six years and two months’ service, 51 years of 
age. 


/ 
2274. He says eight years’ service '—He might | 


have been employed in the factury and discharged and 
employed again. I can only go by the records which 
have been handed over to me, and according to them 
his service is six years and two months. 
2275. He had a reduction of wages; he was reduced 
from 23s. to 20s.?—He was formerly in the store 
branch (I have mentioned him already) as a labourer 
at 15s., and was transferred to the factory straight 
away and got 23s.; ever since-then he has been em- 
ployed as a viewer’s porter in the factory, and at 
present he is temporarily employed in charge of the 
cuttings; but he was also put in his present class 
according to what we considered he was entitled to 
according to the length of his service and his qualifica- 
tions; and I may say at once that neither in the store 
branch nor in the factory has he the reputation of 
being a man inclined to overwork himself; and we 
classed him at the rate that we considered he was 
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worth and entitled to according to his service and his 
qualifications. It is very probable that he will new 
come back to the store branch, because I hear that he 
grumbles at his work, and they do not seem to care 
much for him. 

2276. (Mr. Greene.) He complains that he is now 
doing the work of a man who got 24s. a week ?—Yes, 
but he is only temporarily doing it. 

2277. (Chairman.) Is he fit to do the duty, tempo- 
ravily, of a man who got 24s., and yet you keep him at 
the wage of 20s.?—I cannot answer for that. I have 
not the management of the people when they get into 
the factory; but I am informed that he volunteered 
for the work. 

2278. (Mr. Greene.) Will he get anything for doing 
this extra work ?—No ; men here are expected to take 
up the duties of sick men, and they never get anything 
for it. It is one of the advantages that people here 
have that if a man is employed for three years he gets 
sick pay tothe extent of half his pay, and if he is here 
a longer time he gets more than that; but in the 
laying out, for instance, the man in charge of the 
table gets 6d. per day extra for the responsibility; if 
that man were away sick and another man were given 
the table he would get that 6d. which is given for 
that special duty ; but in the case of ordinary men we 
do not cut it so fine, you will sometimes find a third- 
class man doing duty superior to a second-class man ; 
you cannot always regulate it. 

2279. (Chairman.) With respect to the sick pay 
you spoke of, da they not pay something towards it. 
out of their wage ?—No, they do not; a man is entitled 
to sick pay after he has served for three years. 

2280. (Mr. Greene.) All your permanent time 
workers ?—All our permanent time workers. 

2281. What proof do you require of sickness ?—A 
medical certificate, either from our own or some other 
medical man; we always require some proof, some- 
times we have a difficulty in getting it. 

2282. (Chairman.) This does not apply to people 
who are on piece-work ?—No. Thar 1s different 
altogether. 

2283. Now we will take the next case, David Pen- 
dle ; what do you say to that case ?—He is a third- 
class storehouse man, two years and 11 months service 
on the Ist of April, 47 years of age. This man is 
employed as a cloth layer and receives 6d. per day 
extra for that duty. Cloth layers have no fixed rate 
of pay; his service is short; a cloth layer might be a 
man of the fourth class, third class, or second class ; 
he requires to be a tallish man to spread over the 
cloth, and he requires to be a careful man; and any 
man, no matter what class he is in, who might be found 
a suitable man for that particular duty is put to it, and 
while he does it he gets 6d. per day extra; but there 
is no uniformity of pay for the work ; the 6d. a day is 
the pay for the responsibility ; it isa‘work that requires 
care only. A man at 18s. may do it just as well as a 
man at 24s, 

2284. What do you say to this; he said that some 
juniors to him in the establishment are receiving more 
pay than he is; and he has asked his foreman, Mr. 
' Newby, the reason, and he told him that he was quite 

entitled to the money, that there was a mistake >— 
I spoke to Mr. Newby about that, and asked him 
whether he said so, and he is rather vague on the 
subject ; but the fact of it is, he gets tormented ; 
they all come on to him, and I suppose he gets rid of 
them in the best way he can; but there is no mistake 
whatever in regard to Pendle’s position ; his service ts 
short, and he could not, in consequence, be put in a 
higher class. : 
2285. Is it in consequence of his shortness of ser- 
vice that he gets a pound a week, while the other 
_ layers get 22s. ?—Yes, chiefly so. I have no doubt 
that he particularly refers to that man Dorset, of 
whom I have already spoken, for I understand that he 
was in the same rep tent as he was, and therefore, he 
would think ofthat case. The fact of it is, this factory 
was regarded as an entirely different. establishment 
from the store branch, and a man, even though he 
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came from the store branch in here, would be reckoned 
a perfect stranger. 

2286. Now that completes the list of in-door 
workers still employed. There are now a number of 
men who were either in-door or out-door workers, who 
complain that they have been discharged altogether. 
What have you to say with regard to that; take the 
case of Thomas EKaland >—He was a triiamer of one 
year and seven months’ service, 4 years of age, only 


“in the factory a short time ; was previously an out-door 


worker; his work is now done by women, and Thomas 
Ealand has gone back to out-door work; he has got 
an out-door ticket. 

2287. He said his work was stopped ?—I inquired 
this morning if he was an outdoor worker and had a 
ticket, and I was told he had and that he got it about 
a fortnight since, last Friday weck ; he was without 
a ticket for a short period before that. 

2288. This is the case of the trimmers, and it applies 
to 30 of them, does it not ?—I find that the exact 
number is 23. You asked me about it on the last 
occasion and I got a list of men trimmers who have 
been superseded by women, and they number 23 and 
not 80. And you asked me with regard to those men 
whether there were any men of very long service 
amongst them. I find that the only man of long ser- 
vice is a man named William Brown, 64 years of age, 
13 years’ service. Now that man was very slow, and 
he was getting very old, and so he was discharged and 
given out-door work. 

2289. (Mr. Greene.) Has he out-door work now ?— 
Yes, but probably he is a man who would have been 
discharged even if he had not been superseded by 
women, because of course there is a time in every 
man’s career when he must give up work. He was 
getting very slow ; that is what they tell me; and that 
was the reason of his discharge. 

2290. (Mr. Silver.) After 22 years’ service ?P—13 
years’ service. 

2291. (Mr. Greene.) He said he was eight years 
outside and 14 in ?—Probably that is so. The next 
longest service man is a man named Richardson; be 
is 68 years of age; I do not know whether he has 
complained; he had eight years in the factory; and 
when he joined he was 60 years of age, which is greatly 
above the age at which people are taken on, and he is 
given out-door work. The other men run one month, 
one year, three years, five years, two years, and four 
years; that is the way the rest of the 23 men run. 
Here are two of them, each only one month; some of 
them six months, nine months, and so on. 

2292. Then have all the trimmers who have been 
discharged received out-door work ?—No; I am told 
that some of them are employed at private houses, not 
allof them. You see the list shows which are receiving 
out-door work and which are not (handing a list to 
Mr. Greene). The longest man there you see is 13 
years, and the next longest eight years. If you just 
look at the list you will see that none of them are of 
very long service. 

2293. I see nine of them are mentioned as having 
out-door work ?— Yes. 

2294. (Chairman.) And are those men with long 
service >—Yes; I think it is so. 

2295. (Mr. Greene.) But you do not take into 
account previous service, such as work outside >—No, 
I have no record of that. 

2296. I see Ealand is only put down in this list as 
having one year’s service ?—Yes, one year and seven 
months is the length of it, but the odd months have 
not been given in that list. 

2297. He says he has been an out-door worker 15 
years, so that he would claim 16 years’ service, 15 
years outside and one year in, but you only reckon 
him as at one year’s service P—I have no record of the 
work outside. 

2298. (Chairman.) Will you. take the next case, 
that of Stephen Randall ?—That man has never been 
in the factory at all; he was a man discharged from 
Woolwich Arsenal, over 60 years of age, and he 
applied to me for employment, and I took him on 
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as one-of those day men from. day to day. 1 would 
~ not have taken him on only that at the moment, the 
morning that he called, I happened to be pressed for 
* men; he is a much older man than I ever employ ; 
and after we had had him five or six months we found 
him of very little use, and simply discharged him. 
These men are only employed from day to. day. I see 
that he makes a complaint about superannuation ; but 
anything of that sort would. refer to his employment 
in Woolwich Arsenal, and not here; he was here only 
for a very short time. 

2299. He was employed, he says, 10 or 12 years at 
the Tower, and part of the time at Woolwich Arsenal ? 
—I have heard that it is a rule at the Arsenal to dis- 
charge men at 60 years of age, but I do not know that 
as a fact. 

2300. It appears that he complains of having been 
discharged when he was away ill?—He was only en- 
gaged from day to day ; he was liable to be discharged 
any day without notice, or he could leave any day 
without notice. 

2301. (Mr. Greene.) I see he states that he only 
got 15s. a week at the Woolwich Arsenal ?—Yes, that 
is the rate of pay for the lowest grade at Woolwich 
Arsenal. 

2302. (Chairman.) Will you now take the case of 


John Grace ?—He had eight years and two months. 


service, 56 years of age, was employed as a viewer's 
porter, but did not give satisfaction, he had a bad 
temper, and occasionally used bad language to the 
women, and at times. was the worse for drink. That 
man was not discharged in consequence of anything 
which took place in March, he was discharged earlier 
in the year, because he was an undesirable man to keep. 

2308. (Mr. Greene.) He was discharged on the 
5th of December 1878 I see P——-Yes, he was with some 
others, who were found to be bad bargains. : 

2304. (Chairman.) There is a statement which has 
come from him to day, in which he says that he was 
_ doubly ruptured years back, in consequence of. lifting 
heavy goods. J suppose you know nothing of that? 
—No. 

2305. Now will you take the case of Edwin Haynes ? 
—He is an out-door worker I think. 

2306. And Shréder is also?—He is an_ out-door 
worker. 

2307. And Rufus Galloway ?—He has never. been 
employed in,the factory; he was a storehouse man; 
he simply took advantage of the sitting of the Com- 


mittee to»put in a‘claim ; he was an unsatisfactory” 
man; you may see he is ‘at the bottom of the list; he 
has been here for a very long time ; he was a fourth-class — 
storehouse man of 14 years’ service, 57 years of age. 
This man was discharged because he was’ worn out; 
he has been employed for some time on light work 
over which he has sometimes been found to go to sleep ; 
he has been kept on as long as possible, although never. 
of very great value, as shown by the fact of ‘his not 
having obtained promotion; in-fact he never was a 
valuable man; he was one of those men you really 
could hardly find a case for getting rid of, but they 
did not give satisfaction, and yet you did not know 
how you could turn them out; that was just his case ; 
he was betwixt and between, but he has written letters, 
and his case has been thoroughly gone into. a 

2308. (Mr. Silver.) Although he has had 21 years’ 
service he has been discharged ?—14 years’ service. 
He managed to hang on in one way and the other; he 
was at one time in the office as a writer, and he was 
removed from that position. He was an unsatisfactory 
man altogether, and-he was dismissed in the same 
ordinary way as we do every year. In the month of 
April, as’ soon after the 31st of March as I can con- 
veniently doit, I go over all the men and I look out 
those that are worn out or otherwise unfit for employ- 
ment, and recommend them for discharge; that is a 
thing that is done every year. 

2309. (Mr. Greene.) They get no pension ?—Some 
of them do. 

2310. Not from the factory ?>—No. 

2311. (Chairman.) ‘There is no superannuation 
from the factory ?—There is no superannuation now ; 
I am rather sorry for it, I confess; I think it would 
be economy if it were introduced or re-introduced, I 
could get better men, I believe. If I owned this place 
I should be glad to give superannuation. 

2312. (Mr. Greene.) Do you think that if you gave’ 
superannuation you would get men at rather less pay ? 
—No, but I lose many of my best men because they 
have no. superannuation ; and in the long run logs is 
sustained in that way, which in my opinion is not 
compensated for by the abolition of superannuation ; 
and yet, if these men were entitled to superannuation, 
the chances are that many of them would never have 
it, because they would stop till they died. I take into 
account that all men do not live until they are worn 
out. If you take into account the total number of men 
that would live for superannuation, it would not come 
to much. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Thursday next at half-past 2 o'clock. 
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STEPHEN WILLIAM SILVER, Esq. 


Hues Hurcurmson Garpiner, EsQ., examined. 


2313. (Chairman.) What firm do you represent >— 
Gardiner and Company, of London and Glasgow. 

2314. Is your firm in the -habit of contracting for 
army clothing >—Yes, we are. 

2315. Perhaps you are aware that there has been 
some little excitement among the operatives, owing to 
the reduction in the prices paid for their labour ?— 
Yes, " 

2316. Perhaps you would not object to state to us 
the prices which you pay for various kinds of work ? 
—I should be very glad to do so, ; Ath Fee 

-2317. What kind. of articles are you in. the habit of 
making ?—We make almost every description of gar- 
ment, either for the army or for the volunteers. : 


2318. Would you state what are the principal kinds 
of articles that you make P—Tunics. ; 

2319. Line tunics >—We make tunics for the volun- 
teers, and we make tunics for the metropolitan police ; 
we have made tunics for the. Government, militia 
artillery tunics. cd if 

2320. How long is it since you have made any of 
that. kind ?—I think it is three years ago since we 
made militia artillery tunics for the Government; we 
have made jackets for the Government within the last 
12 month seo), heey cowie alk we tecage ea a. 

2321. What, kind, of. jackets ?—Militia. artillery 
jackets... I think about,5,500. we made.of them... 

2322..Have you made any trousers. for the Govern- 
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ment ?—No, I do not think we have made trousers for 
the Government; we have made them for the Home 
Office, for the police ; we have made plenty of trousers 
for the volunteers, which are just exactly the same as 
those in the line. 

2323. Are they made of the same kind of material ? 
—Yes, the same kind of material; in fact we have 
almost a monopoly of the volunteer business in Scot- 
land ; we clothe, I should think, quite one half of the 
volunteers in Scotland ; we also do a very large busi- 
ness in England with the volunteers, but not quite so 
large as in Scotland. 

2324. Have you lately had any contracts with the 
Government for the supply of army clothing >—Yes, 
T think we have jusé completed that order for the sup- 
ply of 5,500 jackets; I think just about two or three 
months ago. ; a 

2325. Would you kindly tell the Committee what 
are the prices you have paid for the various articles? 
—Yes. For the militia artillery tunics we pay 4s. 

2326. (Mr. Greene.) For the labour ; for the mak- 
ing up ?—Yes, for the making. 

2327. (Chairman.) I suppose there are no facings 
in those, are there ?—No ; but still there is more work 
in the artillery tunic than there is in the line tunic; 
it is altogether a more difficult garment to make than 
the line tunic. 

2328. (Mr. Greene.) Are the militia tunics more 
costly than the line tunics >—The making is. I should 
think altogether it is a more costly garment, and better 
cloth as well. Of course it depends very much upon 

the Government; there may be an alteration in the 
regulations. 

2329. (Chairman.) In the «militia artillery tunics 
which you have made do the Government provide the 
cloth ?—Not in our case; not when we supplied the 
militia artillery garments; we supplied everything 
complete. | ee 3 a 

2330. Now will you come to the jackets ?—The 
jackets we pay 2s. 2d. for making. 

2331. Are those the ones you have just been mak- 
ing ?—Yes, the 5,400 jackets. — 

2332. (Mr. Greene.) Are there any facings to 
those ?—No, without lacings. 

2333. (Chairman.) Have you delivered in all those 
jackets >—Yes; the order is completed. 

2334. Have they been accepted?—Yes; we have 
very few rejections indeed. 5 

2335. (Mr. Silver.) Are these men’s’ or women’s 
work ?—They are made both by men and women. 

2336. (Chairman.) Will you now take any other 
articles >—I can give you the prices which we would 
require to pay, which we have estimated in sending in 
tenders to the Government, which have not been 
accepted. 

2337. Will you furnish first the prices you have 
really been paying forthe different articles you have 
been making lately; we have got now tunics and 
jackets, have you anything else ?—No, nothing else. 
I may say that the bulk of our business is with the 
Home Office; we are the contractors to the metropoli- 
tan police. I can give our price for infantry great 
coats and capes, Government pattern. J have taken 
the prices from our tenders, from the estimate we made 
out when we tendered last; the price was 2s. 6d. for 
the infantry greatcoats and capes; artillery cloaks and 
capes, 4s. 6d.; kersey frocks, infantry, (these are the 
prices. at. which we would have been able to get the 
garments made had we got the contracts) 1s. 9d. 

2338. (Mr. Greene.) Is that without facings ?— 
Without facings; militia artillery jackets, 2s. 2d. 

2339. (Charman.) That last was accepted, was it 

not >—Yes., Tweed trousers, infantry, ls. 1d.; serge 
trousers ditto, 1s.; military prisoners’ trousers, 8d. ; 
ditto jackets, 1s.; waistcoats, 7d.; these are all the 
prices I have with me. ~ : 
_ 2340. (Mr. Greene.) Have you any idea how many 
jackets a woman. will make in a week-?—From six to 
seven, I should say ; ote would require to work con- 
ee ee 
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. (Chairman.) Do you allow your workpeople 
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we have a factory, but not for making the garments 
that I have been speaking of; we give them all out. 

2342. (Mr. Greene.) ‘Then are these prices which 
you have now mentioned all out-door prices ?—Yes ; 
all the prices that I have given you are oui-door 
prices. 

2343. And they are given, perhaps, to men and 
women indiscriminately >—Yes, indiscriminately. 

2344. (Chairman.) In the factory, I suppose, you 
have regular hours under the Factory Acts ?—Yes, 
certainly. 

2345. And do you allow your workpeople to take 
work home from the factory >—No. 

2346. (Mr. Greene.) Is there any particular reason 
for that ?—We did at one time allow them to do so; it 
was done without my authority, and we found that we 
lost garments; garments were missing, and I put a 
stop to it. ; 

2347. Do you know at all about what women are 
capable of earning per week, taking one garment with 
another, at the prices you have given us; what do 
they take, about, weekly >—The women cannot make 
all the garments; there are some garments too heavy 
for women to finish. 

2348. Ifa woman is working for you in the fac- 
tory what will she make ?—In our factory we only 
make police tunics and trousers and great coats. ° 

2349. You cannot tell about what wages she earns ? 
—Yes; ahout 14s. a week is the average. 

2350. (Mr. Silver.) As a fair week’s wages, a fair 
average ?—A fair average. 

2351. (Mr. Greene.) And do they work five days 
and a half ?—Yes. 

2352. They leave early on Saturday ?>—Yes. 

2353. The same as here >—Yes. 

2354. (Chairman.) What are the hours in your 
factory ?—From 8 o'clock, I believe, until half-past 6. 
Our girls are all paid piecework, and they are not very 
particular about coming early in the morning. 

2355. (Mr. Greene.) What time does your factory 
open ?—I believe the factory is open at 6 o'clock. 
You see we have people living there. There is a man 
in charge of the’ premises, and he opens it, and we 
have men who come in and put the place in order, and 
get the work ready for the hands, and so on, before 
they begin. 

3356. Could a woman, if she came in at 6 o’clock, 
commence work if she chose >—They require to keep 
within the provisions of the Factory Act. 

2357. (Chairman.) Do you know the infantry 
tunics that are made here ?—Yes, I know the garment. 

2358. What would you consider a fair price for 
making infantry tunics >—Would you allow me to ask 
you to let me see one? 

2359. We will have some garments fetched. While 
those are being sent for we will ask you a few other 
questions. What would you think that a woman 
could make as a fair week’s earnings on trouser work ? 
—I think she could make about 2s. a day. 

2360. (Mr, Silver.) At 1s, 1d. a pair?—At 1s. 1d. 
a pair. : 

2561. (Mr. Greene.) On serge the same ?—A little 
more; they are lighter work. 

2362. (Chairman.) Do you consider trousers as 
being a bad kind of work to make a good wage out 
of 2>—Not quite so good as the tunics. 

2363. But I suppose you consider that the price you 
pay would enable a person ‘to make a living ?—Yes ; 
they could make’a living if they had constant work. 
There are some women who would make three pair of 
trousers in the day, some more; but I should think 
the average would be about two pairs; that is to 
make them entirely, not to have any portion of their 
work done by another hand. 

2364. (Mr. Greene.) They earn more in making 
tunics than they would in making trousers, I suppose ? 
—Yes, certainly. . 


_ 2365. It is a higher class of work, I suppose an 


is paid better.” Almost any woman can learn to make 
trousers in a very short time; it'takes-them longer to 
I 2 


to work at home, or do they all work at home ?—No; 4. H.Gardi- — 
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learn to make tunics. ‘There are very few women 
who can make tunics right out. ‘ 

2366. (Chairman.) Do the prices you have given 
for the tweed and serge trousers represent the labour 
on the garment complete ?—Yes, for the garment 
complete. 

2367. (Mr. Greene.) That is to say, the 1s. 1d. and 
the ls.2—Yes. I should think it makes a difference 
of 15 per cent. if we take the price for making the 
garment in the factory, I mean that it takes 15 per 
cent. to pay the expenses, viewers, and assistants, and 
so on. : 

2368. (Mr. Silver.) Incidental expenses ?—Inei- 
dental expenses in connexion with our factory ; it 1s 
about 15 per cent. 

2369. (Mr. Greene.) On what ?—On the amount 
that we pay to the workers. 

2370. (Mr. Silver.) You say that the women would, 
on the average, earn 14s. a week; how much would 
you consider the men to earn; take those outside first 
of all?—I should think from about 22s. to 24s. a 
week ; say 24s. a week. ric 

2371. And inside ?—The men that we employ inside 
are mostly superintendents paid by day’s wages, not on 
piece work, except the men who press; they make 
about 25s. per week. 

2372. (Mr. Greene.) Do the men earn more because 
they do more work than the women ?—Yes, they do 
more work. 

2373. Perhaps they get helped ?—Yes, they get 
helped by young girls. 

2374. But they really can get through more work 
than a woman, I suppose ?>—Yes. 

(Certain garments were brought to the Committee 
from the factory.) , 

2375. (Chairman.) Will you say what you think 
would be a fair price for those infantry tweed trousers 
(pointing to the same) ?—Those would be 1s. 1d., that 
would be our price for making them. Then these (points 
ing to another pair) are infantry serge, our price for 
making that would be 1s. 

2376. Your 1s. 1d. and your 1s. would be what you 
give for the whole work in the trousers, whether it 
is partly done by machine or entirely by hand ?—It 
makes no difference. : 

2377. What would you say would be a fair price for 
the making of that kersey frock (pointing to a gar- 
ment) ?—1s. 9d., that is what we give for that article. 


that is quite’ a safe price, thousands of these can be 
made in London. 

2379. How much would you consider a fair price 
for that infantry tunic (pointing to it) ?—8s. 6d., that 
is with facings. 

2380. ( Mr. Greene.) Are all the prices you have 
just been giving the prices outside >—Yes, they are the 
prices outside. 

2381. (Chairman.) If I stated that tweed trousers 
were paid for here at the rate of 1s. per pair, that is 
10d. for sewing and 2d. for machining, would that be 
a fair price in your opinion ?—A very fair price, made 
indoors, that is a very much better price than 1s. out- 
side. : 

2382. If I stated that serge trousers were paid for 
at the rate of 10$d. for sewing, and 14d. for machining, 
making a total of 1s., would that be a fair price ?— 
Yes, a very fair price. 

2383. (Mr. Greene.) You make serge cheaper than 
you do tweeds, 1d. cheaper >—Yes. 

2384. Then you consider that serge trousers at ls. 
would be a very good price ?—I do not say “a very 


trousers at ls. 
2385. (Chairman.) We will come now to the kersey 
frock ; do you consider the price paid here for the 
making of the kersey frock with facings, 1s. 10d. for 
sewing, and 3d. for machining, that is 2s. 1d., to be a 
fair price for that article >—It is a fair price. 
“ 2386. (Mr. Silver.) You have given us the price of 
ets 1s. 9d,?—Yes, that is the price without facings, our 
ae price with facings is 2s, 


2378. That is’ without facings ?—Without facings, © 


a3 - good price,” I say very much better than the tweed. 
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2387. (Chairman.) Now we come to the infantry 
tunics; what do you say about the price paid here in- 
side for infantry tunics, 2s. 10d. for sewing, and 4d. 
for machining, a total of 3s, 2d., that is with facings ? 
—I must say that that is a fair price. 

2388. (Mr. Silver.) Indoors :—Indoors. 

2389. (Chairman.) Of course your answers now 
refer to garments made indoors in every case ?—Yes. 

2390. How do you account for the fact of a person 
working upon trousers, a fair worker, not being able 
to make more than 9s. or 10s. a week in full work, 
what is the reason that they are not able to make a 
better wage if the price paid is a fair price, how is it 
that a fair worker is not able'to earn more than 9s. or 
10s. ?—The reason is that we can get any number of 
hands to make trousers, and on that account the gar- 
ments are made all the cheaper. Tunic hands are 
searce, 

2391. Because the trousers are so much more simple ? 
—Yes; trouser hands are less skilled hands, 

2392. And how many pairs of trousers do you think 
that a fair worker could make in a week with the hours 
of the factory ?—About 11 pairs; working out of 
doors they would make 12, I should say. 

2393. (Mr. Greene.) When you speak of their being 
able to make 11 pairs inside the factory and 12 outside, 
you mean the entire garment ?—I mean the entire 
garment, a : 

2394. (Mr. Silver.) You said just now that 12s. was 
about the average wage on trousers ?—Yes. 

2395. And 18s. I think you said on tunics ?—18s. 
on tunics. I should like to explain that what I mean 
by saying a fair price is a fair price in comparison with 
what outside hands are paid. 

2396. ( Chairman.) Now will you look at that classi- 
fication, (handing the same to the witness), at page 5 
of the printed evidence, a classification of the amounts 
earned by indoor workers here for the week ending 
the 14th of May, and give me your opinion upon it; that 
is on the new scale, that is the average of wages 
classified in certain amounts since the reduction in 
prices, and when they were not allowed to take work 
home ?>—The average I see is 15s. 24d. 

2397. Would you think that a fair average >—A very 
fair average, because they are constantly supplied with 
work ; they will not do better anywhere, nor yet as 
well. 

2398. You will notice that a considerable number 
do not earn as much as 10s. a ;week ?—Yes, that is always 
the case, for the simple reason that they do not 
work. 

2399. It may be because they have to work on a bad 
class of work ?—Yes, that may be it. 

2400. I daresay a good many of those under 10s. 
are people who have been absent probably, or learners ? 


—Very likely. I expect the girls will begin to work 


harder now and turn out more work. 

2401. (Mr. Greene.) Why ?—They will be obliged 
to do it. 

2402. (Chairman.) I presume, in your case, in em- 
ploying people outside you do not consider what 


amount of wage people can make upon the work, but 


you get the work done as cheaply as you can, so long 


as you get it done well; that is so, is it not ?—That is 


so; still we do not pay such low prices as some people 
do in our trade; we always pay a living price. 

2403. And you consider the prices you have heard as 
being given here to be living prices ?—Yes, very fair 
prices indeed, taking into consideration the fact that 
they are constantly supplied with work, 

2404. Have you had in your establishment any 
number of persons employed there, either men or 
women, for a considerable number of years, either 
on indoor or outdoor work ?—Yes, a good many. 

2405. Many employed as long as 20 years >—We have 
in Glasgow. ; 

2406. In those cases, as they become old, is it your 
habit, or would it be considered proper, to give them a 
short notice of discharge, say seven or 14 days’ notice, 


after a long connexion between you ‘—No, we should 
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not give them notice, we should give them some light 
work to do, and an allowance sufficient to keep them. 

2407. (Mr. Silver.) At 65 or 70 years of age ?— 
Perhaps allow them 10s. a week., repel 

2408. (Mr. Greene.) Do you mean as a pension -— 
As a peusion, é 

2409. Without doing any work ?—Without doing 
any work; that is to say, if they were incapable of 
doing any. ; 

2410. (Chairman.) Would you consider that in the 
case of a worker here, a person who had been en- 
gaged in doing outdoor work for this establishment 
for 15 or 20 years on the military work, that would 
unfit them, if they were discharged, to obtain work 
elsewhere ?—No, I should say not. 

2411. (Mr. Greene.) Would it unfit them for civi- 
lian work ?>—Yes, certainly it would. 

2412. (Chairman.) But it would not unfit them for 
obtaining military work ?—No; and there is always a 
fair average of military work in London. 

2413. (Mr. Greene.) Would police clothing be 
something similar ?—Yes, police clothing and volun- 
teer clothing. 

2414. (Mr. Silver.) “Contract” work you may 
say ?—Yes, there is always something of that doing 
in London. 

2415. (Chairman.) Supposing you had discharged 
a number of men in your factory who had been em- 
ployed in certain occupations in the factory which 
you found could be done as well by female labour, 
and that those men had many of them been in your 
employ for a considerable number of years, some more 


some less, would you consider it quite fair to dis- 


charge those men on 14 days’ notice? —It would 


‘depend very much upon the nature of their duties. 


. 


The witness 


ARTHUR CROCKER, 


2425. (Chairman.) You are a partner, I believe, in 
the firm of Hebbert and Company —Yes. 

2426. Have you any factories, or do you employ 
people outside principally ?—We have many people 
inside, but a great deal of our needlework and sewing 
is dene outside; one half of it. 

2427. Do you make any military work ?—Yes. 

2428. What kind of articles >—We always tender to 
the War Office, but we miss it sometimes for four or 
five years running. We get thrown out, but we still 
have other things to do. We clothe the volunteers. 

2429, Have you had any tenders accepted lately ?— 
Not for three years; direct to this department, I 
mean. 

2430, Have you made anything lately for the Go- 
vernment in the way of military clothing >—Not for 
this factory; we are always employed on military 
clothing ; for instance, we clothe a great number of 
volunteers, and we do a great deal for the colonies for 
volunteers there. 

2431. I suppose volunteer clothing is similar in 


_character to the clothing made in this factory ?—It is 


rather an improvement upon it. 

2432. It is rather better ?-—Yes. 

2433, et Greene.) More costly >—Yes. 

2434. (Chairman.) Therefore, the prices you pay 
for it would perhaps not be a fair comparison with the 
prices paid here for line clothing >—Yes, it would, 
because we follow the line clothing to a certain extent, 
only the cloth is a little better. For instance, we use 
sergeants’ cloth for the privates in making clothes for 
the volunteers. 

2435. Is the labour the same in cost for making 
volunteer tunics and those for the line >—Just about 
the same. 

2486, (Chairman.) Would you look at any of those 
articles now in the room; would you first lock at the 
infantry tunic here (pointing to the same)?—We 
should give 3s, 9d. to the workpeople to make that 
tunic, 
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We have men in our employ engaged on_ special 
work who have been with us five years; if they 
remained with us for 15 years, if we dismissed them, 
they could find work elsewhere, 

2416. You do not consider that there is any par- 
ticular hardship in dealing with cases in that way 2— 
I should say not. 

2417. Have you any trimmers in your establish- 
ment ?—Yes, we have trimmers.. 


2418. Is that work done by men or by women ?— 


By both. 

2419. (Mr. Greene.) If you gave work out tur 
great number of outdoor workers, and then suddenly 
ceased to have such work to give out, should you take 
those people into consideration in any way ?—No. 

2420. Then it would simply come to this, that if 
you had not the work, you would not give it to them ? 
—No. 

2421. And you would not consider that they had 
any claim upon you ?—No claim whatever. 

2422. Of course they would have an opportunity 
of getting work elsewhere >—Exactly. 

2423. (Mr. Silver.) They are always at liberty 
to do that?—Yes; besides people who work for us 
out of doors may work for other firms at the same 
time; we have no objection, in fact they would not 
heed us if we did object. 

2424. (Chairman.) I suppose that though the work- 
ers in the establishment here are not allowed to take 
work home, they probably are in a position to obtain 
work from private establishments to be done at home ? 
—Yes, I have no doubt; we have had many gar- 
ments made by hands who were working here during 
the day; I have not the slightest doubt of it; and 
more particularly at this time of the year. 


withdrew. 


Esq., examined. 


2437. Would that include facings >—Yes, every- 
thing complete.’ 

2438. Will you take that kersey frock (pointing to 
it); what would you give for that ?—The price tor 
that would be 2s. 3d.; that is what we should pay the 
operatives. 

2439. That is also complete with facings ?>—Yes. 

2440. Would you kindly look at the trousers p— 
We always make a special arrangement with the work- 
people for this work (pointing to the trousers), and we 
should ask them to do it for 1s. 

2441. Supposing the workpeople declined to do 
them for 1s., what would you do?—I should ask what 
they would take them out for, as a special arrange- 
ment. We have got always a great deal of work to 
be put out; better work than that work, which we 
pay better wages for. 

2442. Should you consider 1s. a fair price for that ? 
—It is a fair price. ‘They can be made in our factory 
in the way you put the work out to a machine, basted 
and finished, for 10d. 

2443. Tenpence complete ?>—Yes. 

2444, Both sewing and machining ?—You under- 
stand that I mean that there would be certain expenses 
that would have to be added to that. 

2445. (Mr. Greene.) But the workpeople inside 
would be sufficiently paid at 10d. compared with 1s. 
outside, if I understand you ?—Yes. 

2416. (Chairman.) 'Theu, would you look at the 
serge trousers before you ?—I should make no differ- 
ence in that. I should give the same sum for them. 

2447, (Mr Greene.) Who cuts them ?—We always 
cut them. 

2448. That is not included in the price ?—No, the 
work is fitted up for them, and everything is put ready 
for them in such a way that they can make no mis- 
take. 

2449, (Chairman.) Do you have any of these 
articles made inside your factory ?—We have a place 
at Whitechapel in which we do some of these things, 
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but it would be impossible unless we had a very large 
place to get all our work done inside. 

2450. (Mr. Greene.) The prices you have stated 
for-the tunics, kersey frocks, and tweed trousers, are 
outside prices, are they not, for work done out of 
doors >—Yes. , 

2451. (Chairman.) The present price given in this 
establishment for work done in the establishment for 
tunics like that shown to you, with facings, is 3s. 2d., 
what kind of price do you think that to be?—Our 
price includes pressing. 

2452. These are the prices pressed, including all 
the wages ?—That is rather low, but then I could 
hardly judge about such a thing as that ; I know what 
it costs me. 

2458. Would you think 3s. 2d. a fair price or a low 
price ?—It is rather difficult to say, I do not know 
whether that includes everything. 

2454. The 8s. 2d. includes the sewing, machining, 
and everything, the complete garment ?—That is 
cheaper than I can get them done. 

2455. The price I am stating to you is the present 
price, the reduced price about which there has been so 
much dissatisfaction >—Yes, 1 understand that. 

2456. Then taking the kersey frock which you have 
seen, how do you consider that the price paid here for 
the labour on that frock, which is 2s. ld., would 
compare with the price you give outside >—They have 
the advantage you see in working in the factory of 
always having the work to their hand; they might 
work cheaper here than they would out of doors. 

2457. You would consider that the prices paid 
inside should be less than the prices paid outside >— 
Yes, they should be. 

2458. (Mr Silver.) The employment being’ con- 
stant >—Yes. 

2459. (Chairman.) With respect to the trousers, 
what is your opinion as to the price here, which is 1s. 
inside, as compared with the price you pay outside >— 
I should think that a very fair price, it’ does not want 
such skilled hands to make trousers, they do not earn 
so much money. 

2460. Is it your experience that people working 
upon trousers can never make the same amount of 
wage that people working on other classes of garments 
can ?—Yes. 

2461. And it is because they are not such skilled 
hands as the others ?—Yes, that is what I mean, the 
people who make trousers can only make those, they 
cannot make anything else. 

2462. I suppose there is more competition really for 
trouser making, more applications for it ?—No, it is 
not that, but there are always plenty of people who 
can make a pair of trousers when they cannot touch a 
coat or tunic. 

2463. How many pairs of trousers can a fair worker 
make in a week during factory hours ?—I cannot say. 

2464. Do you allow the operatives in your establish- 
ment to take work home ?—Yes. 

2465. Therefore they are enabled to make a greater 
wage than they would if they were merely allowed to 
work in the factory during the regular hours >—Yes, 
they can make a great deal more money in that way, 
they get people to assist them who would not come 
in. 

2466. Do you suppose that if you were to discon- 
tinue the power of taking work home it would yive 
great dissatisfaction ?—I might tell you that we have 
got a place in our factory where we give out work, 
we have about six men engaged doing nothing else 
but attending to these people, who are coming in all 
day long, in and out, taking out work and bringing it 
back. I know, as a rule, that none of those people 
would work in the factory, and they are the best 
workers. 

2467. Of course my question had reference to opera- 
tives employed in the factory, whether they were 
allowed to take work home upon which they were 
employed in the factory ?—We should. not object to 
that at all. , 
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2468. (Mr. Silver.) What: do you consider the 
average earnings of a woman to be weekly >—Making 
trousers a woman could earn from 16s. to 18s. a week, 
T think. 2 

2469. (Chairman.) That is with work done in the 
factory and work done at home also, I suppose >— With 
work done at home. (, 

2470. But supposing that we have had evidence 
before us from different women employed here, that 
they cannot make, working as hard as they possibly 
can during the week, more than from 10s. to 12s. in 
this factory, what would you say to that?—You see, 
speaking of machine work, there are two classes of. 
work, and the machinist always expects to earn more 
money than the sewer. 

2471. Iam speaking more of the sewers ?—They 
would not earn more than that wage which you have 
mentioned. 

2472. (Mr. Greene.) Taking one garment with 
another, in your factory, could you tell us about what 
earnings women make in the factory ?—Machinists 
would earn from 20s. to 25s. 

4273, And sewers >—Sewers would earn from about 
15s. to 18s., I should fancy. : 

4274, (Charrman.) If I informed you that the 
average wages earned-in this establishment for the 
week ending the 14th of May were 15s. 24d., would 
you consider that a fair average, taking good and: bad ? 
—That I could not judge of very well, because I know 
they take on a great number of people here who are 
not worth so much, with a view to teaching them; I 
fancy they do that; I know a great number of people 
get on here who, when they begin to work here, are 
not worth so much as that. 

2475. The average which I have stated omits the 
learners ?—They are only common sempstresses that 
we give 2s. 6d. a-day to. I do not consider them 
tailoresses at all. 

2476. This the average, taking the good and the 
bad throughout the establishment. Supposing I told 
you that out of 1,189 in the same week 155 earned _ 
between 10s. and 12s., and 195 under 10s. ?—That 
would be a low average. 

2477. (Mr. Greene.) That is supposing they were 
working all the time ?—Yes. 

2478. (Chairman.) And supposing that 67 women 
earned from 25s. to 30s., and 151 from 20s. to 25s., 
would you consider that a good wage ?—Yes, no 
doubt. - ; 

2479. Have you many operatives in your employ 
who have been with you for a number of years; at 
the factory I mean ?—No; out of doors we have got 
a great number. 

2480. Would you think it at all fair or proper i 
the case of people out of doors, who have been doing 
out-door work for you for the last 15 or 20 years, 
that they should be told, with very little notice, per- 
haps a week’s notive, that there was no more work for 
them from the establishment ; supposing, I mean, they 
were cases where there were no complaints or objec- 
tions’ to the workers?—I can hardly answer that, 
question. 

2481. (Mr. Silver.) You have no parallel case ?— 


' No. 


2482. (Mr, Greene.) The custom in the trade, I 
suppose, is to give out work when they have got it, 
and when they have not got it they simply cannot 
give itrp—Yes, ; 

2483. And in such cases it has not been the practice 
of the trade to make any compensation to people for 
not giving them work ?—Certainly not. 

4284, (Mr, Silver.) Because they are at liberty t 
go elsewhere and get work ?— Yes, ; 

4285. (Mr. Greene.) And, probably, some of them 
are working for other firms at the same time that they 
are taking work from you; if your work were a little 
slack they would take work from other firms >—Yes. 

2486. (Chairman.) Supposing you found that you 
could carry out a different system of employment, for 
instance, employing women to do the work that’ had” 
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been done by men, as trimmers inside, would you in 
the case of men who had been employed here for a 
considerable number of years, think it fair to discharge 
them with 14 days’ notice; old workers I am speaking 


of 2—Of course we always try to behave as well as we - 


ean to our men; it is hardly a question for me to give 
an opinion upon, what other people should do. 

2487. As a general thing, I suppose, a private firm 
would have a little more feeling than a public estab- 
lishment would have for the old workers ?—Yes, pos- 
sibly.. ©. ; 

D488. (Mr. Greene.) Still, 1 suppose, if a private 
firm found it to their advantage to displace men and 
replace them by women at a cheaper rate, they would 
do so, although they would act with as much considera- 
tion as they could towards the men that they had to 
discharge P—Yes. 4 

2489. That is to say, that they would, perhaps, find, 
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if they could, other employment for them if they did 
not find it for themselves >—Yes. 

2490. (Mr. Silver.) You had a case in point, pro- 
bably, when the cutting machine was introduced ; each 
machine displaced so many hands ?— Yes. - 

4291. How did you arrange in that case ?—It never 
occurred with our house; we do not use a cutting 
machine now; we cut differently from anybody else ; 
we have a system of our own with the knife. 

2492. And on the introduction of that system did 
it make any great change in the way of a reduction in 
the numbers >—No; nor would the cutting machine ; 
you have to employ just as many men at last. 

2493. I thought you employed so many less with 
the cutting machine ?—It all has to be arranged; and 
we have had cutting machines and found that it was 
cheaper to do it in the way we do it ourselves ; it is a 
matter of opinion. 


The witness withdrew. 


WititAm Joun Compton, Esq., examined. 


2494: (Chairman.) What is your firm ?— John 
Compton and Sons. , 

2495. Have you any establishment in London, any 
factory ?—Yes, we have a factory in the east end of 
London, Burdett Road, East. 

2496. What number of operatives do you employ ? 
—About 1,100 in all, 350 at the London factory, and 
about an equal number at each of our other factories 
at Crewe and Swindon. 

2497. Do you make any military clothing ?—Yes, 
for the establishment here; we made 40,000 garments 
last year for this establishment. 

2498. ‘What kind of garments ?—Infantry great 
coats ; serge and tweed infantry trousers; and scarlet 
kersey frocks. I think that is all we made last year. 


2499, Do you make any tunics?—No; they have’ 


not given out tunics for some six or eight years, I 
think, to contractors. 

2500. Would you kindly look at those articles which 
are before you, and take the infantry tunic first; are 
you able to say what price you would .give for the 
labour upon a tunic similar to that ?—We have not 
made many of these tunics for seven or eight years. 

2501. Perhaps, therefore, you are not able to state 
what would be the price at the present time >—No; I 
am not for the tunics. 

2502. Then will you take the kersey frock there, 
what would be the price of the labour for that with 
facings complete ?—They are generally supplied with- 
out facings by the contractors; I have given the price 
we pay our workpeople in a separate statement, and 
they find their own sewings, that is to say, their own 
silk and thread and twist, which costs them atd. I 
helieve at Pimlico they give them those things; of 
course that adds to the cost of the garment. The fac- 
ings, I suppose, would-be about 2d. extra. 

2503. Now will you take the tweed trousers before 
you; what would be the price that. you would pay ‘for 
them ?— The price I have given in the statement 

_ referred to above. 
— 2504, (Mr. Greene.) Complete ?—Complete; the 
workers finding their own thread. 

2505. (Mr. Silver.) Are these prices paid for work 
done indoors ?—Yes ; these are prices for work done 
inside. 

2506. It is on the same principle as here? —Yes; 
except that the workpeople buy their own sewings of 
us. 

2507. (Mr. Greene.) Have you any-idea what the 
sewings of the tweed trousers would be worth ?— 
About lid. | See: 

2508. And of the serge trousers ?>—Exactly the same, 
both tweed and serge. 

a (Chairman.) That would reduce the price ? 
—Yes. " 

2510, (Mr. Greene.) In the kersey frocks what 

would the sewings be worth ?—They would be worth 
3d., because there is silk there as well. 


2511. (Chairman.) I should like to ask your opinion 
with respect to the price paid here for tunics; though 
you are not able to say what price you have paid for 
them, perhaps you would give your opinion as to the 
price paid here, which is 3s. 2d. for a tunic with facings 
complete, whether that is a fair amount to give ?—Yes ; 
my recollection is that when we did them seven or eight 
years ago we paid ovr people 8s. with facings. 

2512. (Mr. Greene.) They firiding their own sew- 
ings ?—Yes; and I should think that that might be a 
fair price now. I should take a contract on that basis 
at any rate and run the risk. 

2513. (Chairman.) What would be your opinion 
with respect to the price paid for frocks which is now 
2s. 1d. with facings?—That is a very good price; 
because ours would be less than that. I think they 
ought to pay here a little more than the contract rates ; 
it is an example to the contractors as regards workman- 
ship ; they ought to keep it up; there ought to be no 
complaint of the factory work done here at any rate ; 
it ought to be a standard of excellence. 

2514. What is your opinion with respect to the 
prices paid here for tweed and serge trousers or tunic, 
1s. for the sewer and machinist together ?—A very 
good price. 

2515. Do you think that at those prices people 
ought to be able to earn a fair wage ?—I should think 
an experienced hand at those prices could earn 23s. 
or 24s. a week. 

2516. But you do not suppose, do you, that an ex- 
perienced hand could earn that amount of money on 
trousers ?>—Yes; because at our prices, which are 
less, they can make from 15s. to 20s., working a little 
longer, perhaps. 

2517. Do you allow the workers to take the work 
home ?—No, we do not. 

2518. And in your factory can they earn as much 
as 1/,?—15s. to 20s.; but then we work longer 
hours. 

2519. How many hours >—Nine and a quarter of 
actual work. 

2520. 'They work here from 7 o’clock to 6 ?—I did 
not know that. 

2521. Are your workers women or men ?>—Women. 

2522. We have had the evidence ‘of several wit- 
nesses who are engaged upon trousers in this establish- 
ment, who complain that they are unable to make 
more than from 8s. to 12s. a week at the reduced rates, 
working hard?—I suppose their accounts for the 
twelve months would show what they have made. 

2523. (Mr. Greene.) They do not always work on 
the same garment ?—We always keep ours on the 
same garment. We have people in our place who will 
not earn more than 8s. a week, while another hand on 
the same work, working the same hours, will earn 
22s. or 23s.; it is a question of diligence. 

2524. (Chairman.) And ability also?—And ability. 
Some of them really do not care how they waste their 
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time; they only go for amusement. Some of them 
have their fathers and mothers at home to keep them, 
and will waste their time. It is a question of dili- 
gence and ability, no doubt. 

2525. Here is the case of a woman, who states, ‘ It 
is impossible to get a living at the present reduced 
price; my money last week was 10s. dd., and I 
made a full week; since the reduction I have earned 
from 8s. to 10s.; once only have I earned 12s. ;” 
that is upon trousers ?—Then you have not taken, 
perhaps, the evidence of some of the more experienced 
hands. 

2526. Yes, we have done so, but that is one case ? 
—The more experienced hands earn more than that. 

2527. Another witness says, “This week 1 am 
“ going to take 11s. 9d. on tweed trousers ; it is very 
“ hard work and very bad. I have been here each 
« morning, except this and yesterday morning, before 
“7; the week before I earned 11s.” Then the same 
woman. says, “Every pair of trousers made is well 
“ worth 1s.; and when you go home you are 
“ dead tired; it is complete slavery here;” what have 
you to say to that?—We find that at our prices, if we 
keep them fully employed, they can earn from 15s. to 
20s. a week. 

2528. (Mr. Greene.) On trousers >—On_ trousers, 
if we keep them fully at it. 

2529. From the case you have just heard, which 
the Chairman has read to you, would you suppose 
that there was some defect either in the skill or in the 
diligence of the person ?—Yes; people will vary very 
much. If you put two persons side by side on the 
same work, one will earn double the amount that the 
other will. 

2530. Do you know about what the women ayerage 
in your factory, taking all kinds of work together >— 
From 15s. to 20s. is the average for experienced hands ; 
that is not including learners. 

2531. (Chairman.) Would yoa think 15s. 23d. fair 
average out of 1,189 workers >—I should think it would 
be a fair rate because there would be a great many of 
them who would be very experienced, I suppose, who 
would earn more, and their hours are sherter than 
ours, I fancy. 

2532. You sav that you do not allow your work- 
people to take work home ?—No. 

2535, Have you had any dissatisfaction about it, 
any complaints:?—No, I think not. 

2534, Did you ever allow it?—No. We give out 
work of course occasionally, but we never allow the 
indoor workers to take work home. But with regard 
to all work of this class we do not give it out at all; 
it is only the better class of work, railway inspectors’ 
coats, and things of that kind, that are made at the 
workpeople’s homes. 

2535. (Mr. Greene.) You employ machinists, I sup- 
pose ?—Yes. 

2536. Do they earn more than the sewers ?—- Yes. 

2537. About what do they earn in a week 2— 
They would come under the average that I said, of 
from 15s. to 20s. 

2538. Then this 15s, to 20s. of experienced hands, 
includes machinists ?—Yes, it includes machinists. 

2589. (Chairman.) Have you any number of opera- 
tives who have been employed for a great number of 
years with you?—Yes ; some of them a good many 

ears. 

2540. Would you think it fair treatment if any of 
these should be discharged from your employment at 
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14 days’ notice, there being no complaint against them, — 
and that they should be merely told that there was no— 
longer any work for them; I am speaking of inside P 
workers ?—No. ; 

2541. You would not like to do that P—No, I should 
never do it. 

2542. (Mr. Silver.) You have such cases >—Yes, I — 
suppose we have; there may be cause for it occa- — 
sionally. 

2548, (Chaitrman.) How would you do in a case 
in which people are getting a little old?—With us if — 
they do not come up to a fair average rate of wage, 
we should discharge them ; we only want people who: — 
will occupy the machines properly. ~ : 

2544. (Mr. Greene.) Then in that case you would — 
discharge them ?—Yes, in that case we should if they — 
could not do sufficient work. x 

2545. (Chairman.) Have you ever discharged any — 
number of men to make way for women; have you — 
made any change in the way of substituting women — 
or mea in carrying out your establishment, on any | 
large scale >—No; I think not. 

2546. You have trimmers, I suppose >—Yes. 

2547. Do you employ men or women for that?— ~ 
Men; lads generally. 4 

2548. (Mr. Silver:)-At what rate ?—From 15s. to 
18s. ee py? 

2549. With a-man to superintend?—Yes, a man 
would superintend ; there would be a man on each 
floor of the factory who would have the general super- 
intendence of that floor. 

2550. (Chairman.) If you were anxious to make a — 
change by discharging men in order to supply their — 
places with women, I suppose you would feel some — 
compunction in doing that on very short notice, would 
you not ?—Certainly, I should feel considerable com- 
pe at discharging anyone unless there was cause 
or it. 

2551. With respect to your outside workers, if they 
have been working for you for 10 or 20 years, and 
generally employed during the whole time, would you 
think it was right suddenly to’ cease to give them — 
work ?—Yes, I should-look upon the outside workers — 
in a different light altogether. i 

2552. You do not consider that there is any kind of — 
mutuality in their case?—No, not at all; they take — 
the work if it is there; if not they go from one house — 
to another; all our out-door workers have other shops, — 
as they call it, to which they go. 7 

2553. Is it your opinion that a man who had been 
employed outside by this establishment for 10 or 20. 
years would be unfitted for civilian work elsewhere ? 
—No; there is a good deal of Volunteer clothing, 
and other similar work. 4 

2554. They would not be unfitted for that class of — 
_ work ?—No. Men employed here come to us fre-_ 
quently to know if we can give them anything to do, — 
and we often do give them something. 

2555. (Mr. Greene.) I suppose the amount of your — 

out-door work fluctuates very much ?—Very much ; it 
does with all houses of the kind. a 
. 2556. You can only employ them when you have — 
work for them ?>—Yes. 
2557. And you consider that they have not any — 
particular claim on you when you cannot give them 
work ?—No. _ 
2558. Do you employ any time workers in your 
factory ?—Very few indeed. d 
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2559. (Chairman.) Now the next man who made 

complaints is William Brown, who is an indoor 
worker, what have you to say of his case ?—William 
Brown, 13 years service, 64 years of age, was em- 
ployed as a trimmer; very slow; work now done by 
women, That man has now got an outside ticket; 
and in addition to the fact of the work being done by 
women, he was found to be getting very old and very 
slow, and if he had been retained I suppose it would 
have been only for a comparatively short time; but 
there was the double reason here; for one thing that 
the work could be done very much cheaper, and for 
the second that he was a very slow man. In fact 
they tell me that the women and girls do the work 
quicker than the majority of these men; and the men 
received 4s. 2d. a day and the women receive 2s. 6d. 

2560. You do not perhaps know anything about 
the work on which Brown is put outside; he says 
that he does not earn more than Is. a day from 
it >No, I do not know the nature of the work; I 
cannot give you any information about that. 
~ 2561. (Mr. Greene.) Is he at all employed by 
the factory now ?—Yes, work is given to him out- 
side. 

2562. Then if he does not earn much it is because 
he does not do it?—Because he is very slow; the 
man is getting old. 

2563. However that was one way of lightening the 
loss which he would otherwise have had in being 
dismissed, I suppose, that he may get what he can 
earn from piece work ?—Yes; and I have no doubt 
whatever that they will give him the best they can. 
That is the desire in dealing with the people who 
have been in doors in giving them work out of doors, 
to do the very best they can for them. 

2564. (Chairman.) In the case of Martin Cook, 
who was an inside worker, I presume he was also a 
trimmer ?—He was employed in cutting trimmings ; 16 
years’ service, 66 years of age; and they tell me that 
he is no longer required, and is getting too old. I 
understand the man was getting old and that he really 
was not required, and so as it was necessary to cut 
down the expenses of the factory in every way, he 
was dispensed with amongst others. 

2565. (Mr. Greene.) He was a slow worker, was 
he ?—I expect so; he was getting too old, and was 
not required they tell me. | 

2566. ( Chairman.) He states that there was no com- 
plaint against him, and that having worked for 17 years 
here he had never lost half an hour’s time through 
illness?—I see that the remark I have against his 
name is “ getting beyond work,” and he was 66 years 
of age on discharge. It is very probable that the 
statement you refer to is correct. 

2567. Have you given him work outside ?—He has 
not got a ticket, I am informed, because he has not 
applied for one. 

2568. Do you wait till they apply for work before 
you give them a pass?—I think that was the case; 

_ for it was thought that many of them would go into 
the service of private employers; and I think the 
course was to see who first would apply,-and then to 
make a selection from those who really wanted the 
tickets. 4 

2569, (Mr. Silver.) Could he do the work if you 
gaye it to him ?—That I do not know. Some of those 
men it was quite determined to take on again as soon 
as work would permit of it. The fact is we began 
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rather small, because this will be a year in which not 
a very great amount of work will be done; and many 
men were sent away, perhaps as much on that account 
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as for any other reason, and it was quite intended as 
soon as we get busy to take those men on again; and 
probably he is one of them. 

2570, (Chairman.) You mean for outside work, I 
suppose ?>—No, for inside work. 

2571. (Mr. Greene.) Not these old men, would 
you ?—Yes, we would take a man on as long as he 
can do a fair day’s work. 

2572. In the absence of superannuation would it 
not be as well to give these men, who are tailors, work 
to do outside, and let them earn what they can ?—I 
think that is what is being done. 

2573. (Chairman.) Now the next man is John 
Riddell, who states that he has been in the factory 
two years?—One year and 11 months’ service; 49 
years of age; is a fourth-class storehouse man. 

2574, His wage has been reduced; that is his com- 
plaint ?—His service was so short that he could not 
be put on any higher class in justice to other men; he 
is employed at ordinary storehouseman’s work, assist- 
ing the receiving foreman. 

2575. Will he be entitled to a higher wage as time 
goes on?—Undoubtedly, if he is deserving of it. The 
men are promoted here entirely by their qualifications ; 
the qualification is the first thing, and seniority the 
next. 

2576. Then is it the fact, as he states, that a man 
who was doing exactly the same work as he was doing 
got 25s. aweek, while he was getting 23s., but now 
gets 18s. for it?—He is not employed at the same 
work. 

2577. He says for exactly the same work ?—He, 
doubtless, means this, that he was formerly employed 
as a layer out, and the men who are laying out get 
that money; but he is not employed as a layer out 
now, he is employed at ordinary storehouse work. 

2578. His complaint, then, is being changed from a 
cloth layer to a fourth-class storehouse man ?—Yes; 
but then the men who are doing that work are men of 
longer service, and who have a better claim for con- 
sideration. 

2579. (Mr. Greene.) It is true, however, that you 
are giving 26s. to a man for doing cloth laying >—As 
JI explained on the last occasion 6d. per day is given to 
men responsible for cloth laying, and that 6d. is given 
irrespective of the class to which the man belongs ; 
he may be an 18s. or a 20s., or a 22s. man. 

2580. Then, probably, 3s. of that 25s. is table 
money ?>—Yes, for the responsibility of superintending 
the laying; 22s., probably, is the man’s wages, and he 
gets the 3s. for the responsibility. 

2581. He happened to be a man of higher grade P— 
ies. 

2582. He belonged to the 22s. grade, whereas this 
man. Riddell was only of the 18s. grade >—Yes. 

2583. (Chairman.) Now the next case is that of 
George Williams ?—I will take George Williams and 
Patrick Kelly together, if you will permit me; their 
complaints are the same essentially, 

2584. Will you take Williams first >—Williams is a 
young man who has been employed as a boy in the 
sewing-machine shop and he has gradually learnt to be 
handy, and he has now reached that point of develop- 
ment which you may say is half way between knowing 
nothing at all and being a mechanic; he has not 
reached the point of being a mechanic, and yet he has 
become very handy ; consequently he is what, as I 
observe, you justly described him to be iv the evidence, 
a learner; he is still a learner, and when he comes 
to be a mechanic he will probably get mechanics’ pay ; 
but he has not reached that point yet, therefore he 
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simply gets 18s. a week, and that we consisder is 
quite sufficient considering the point of development 
he has reached towards being a mechanic, He is 20 


years of age; he has just got out of the condition of a _ 


boy into a man. . ; 

9585. And in due time he will be entitled, of course, 
to some increase >—Quite so; and he is learning to be 
a mechanic, then he will get very much higher wages ; 
he will go beyond the pay of a storehouse man. Now 
Patrick Kelly’s is a precisely similar case ; he has been 
a boy in the head dress room, and he is learning to be 
a mechanic, but he has not yet reached that point. 

2586. He says that he is a cutter?—Yes, that is 
what he has to do; he cuts; but it is not the fact, as 
he states, that he is doing the work that was performed 
by another man at a much higher rate ; the fact is that 
that man to whom he refers has gone because the work 
ceased ; he used to make'helmets, but now we have given 
up tiaking helmets. My information is this, that Kelly 
and a boy were employed as the assistants of that man ; 
that man has been discharged, and we do not intend to 
go on with the manufacture of helmets, and so there is 
very much less to do; and these two simply remain 
behind ; not that Kelly does the same work; he is a 
learner, and is just in the same position as Williams. 

2587. He is an older man than Williams P—A year 
older. 4 

2588. (Mr. Silver.) And he has-been eight years 
employed ?>—Seven years and six months; he came on 
as a boy. 

2589. He must have been a long time learning if he 

has been learning all that while >—He has been em- 
ployed simply as a boy; not learning, probably, to do 
the particular work which he is doing now. There 
are a number of boys sent about on messages and jobs 
generally. 
2590. (Chairman.) He says, “I have been three 
years under one man as an assistant cutter, this man 
got discharged on account of this break and they put 
me into his place, and he was receiving 39s. a week ; 
IT am doing the work for 18s., and I have done so 
ever since he was discharged.”—I have mentioned 
that to the foreman, and he says it was not so, but that 
this young fellow is doing just the same kind of work 
as he did before, but that the work that that man did 
has ceased, that is to say helmet work. 

2591. What is the “cutting” of which he speaks ? 
—Cutting little pieces for caps, bands of leather, and 
things of that sort; he cuts nearly all by patterns ; it 
might be the top of a cap or a piece to go round. 

2592. (Mr. Greene.) He could not cut a helmet, I 
suppose ?—No, that is a complicated process ; -he is not 
a helmet maker. 

2593. (Chairman.) You say it is not in fact what 
the other man did, and was paid 39s. a week for ?— 
Quite so; he is not doing the same work ; he is doing 
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the work he has hitherto done, and the work that that - 


other mau did has virtually ceased ; in fact that division 
is going to be broken up altogether now in consequence 
of our giving up helmet making. 

2594. Now will you take the case of Isaac Drew, 
whose wages have been lowered from 22s. to 18s. ?>— 
This man only has 11 months’ service, which of course 
is very short, and he would not be entitled to more 
wages. 

2595. (Mr. Greene.) How came that man to have 
22s. a week when he started ?—That was the rate then 
paid in the factory, and at the same time the rate in the 
store branch was 18s.; now they are amalgamated. 

2596. (Chairman.) Now will you take the case of 
Joseph Walstow, who complains of having been reduced 
from 30s. to 20s. ?—He is classed as a 3rd class store- 
house man; he is 51 years of age, and has 11 years’ 
service; he attends to the grinding machine and the 
gas irons. Now in reading his evidence one would 
suppose that this grinding was perhaps an occupation 
that might be injurious to his health. 

2597. It is generally supposed to be so, grinding 
with emery powder ?—But as a matter of fact it is 
-a machine, which is almost self-acting, which does the 
grinding ; what he has to do is this, the knife is a steel 
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band like a ribbon joined at both ends, and he puts 
this over two wheels, there is then a screw arrange- 


ment by which he draws the wheels asunder and 


that tightens the band, and then there are two 
emery wheels at either side, and he has just to 
screw them in until they touch the knife, he then 
simply sets the machinery in motion in the ordinary 
way and the knife ‘revolves round, at the same ~ 
time those wheels revolve also, and he has just to 
see that they bite, that he can see by noticing a sheet 
of sparks flying down from the wheels, as soon'as that 
is the case he walks away, and then he allows’ the 
knife to revolve round till the sparks cease; when 
that is the case he goes in again, and he turns a screw 
which has the effect of bringing the wheels closer to 
the knife, and the grinding commences again, but he 
does not stand by to see the grinding, __ cas 

2598. Not near enough to feel the sparks?—No, 
the sparks fly down into a little trough underneath. 
In addition to that he has to attend to the gas irons, 
and that occupies the bulk of his time. . Previous. to 
his time the work was done by Herdman, quite a 
young fellow and not considered very bright, and 
previous to his time by a boy, so that you will see it 
is not considered a very high class of work. Radel 

2599. He says, “the man I relieved had 35s. a |” 
“« week, it is_a very dirty job, and also very injurious”? 
—I take it from Herdman himself, he was there before 
this man, and it was Herdman who told me. — __ 

2600. (Mr. Greene.) How came this man to have 
30s. a week before the reduction P—I cannot tell you 
that. 

2601. Was he doing the same kind of work ?>—Pre- 
cisely, and when I came to inquire into the work the 
men were doing (being pretty well acquainted with 
mechanical operations myself), I immediately came to _ 
the conclusion that 30s. was a great deal too much for ~ 
the work he was doing. ; 

2602. (Chairman.) But do you not think that 20s. 
is too little for quasi mechanical work ?>—I went into 
the matter very closely at the time, and I did not con- 
sider that it was, but he is one I see who is early for 
promotion, he is one near the top for promotion, but 
having gone into the work I did not think at all that 
it was worth more money than that. ’ 

2603. (Mr. Greene.) And at that rate,-I suppose, 
you could have got other hands ?—Yes, the grinding 
is so simple that I could teach anyone in 10 minutes 
to do it. 

2604. (Mr. Silver.) It wants attention ?—Just 
attention, that is all. ; 

2605. (Mr. Greene.) What is the next step from 
him in promotion ?—Second class, 22s.; and that I 
see by a note which Ihave made, he will probably 
very soon get, there are several of these men who are 
put in-these classes now, and they are almost the first 
for promotion to the next class, : 

2606. (Chairman.) 'The case of Charles Mellish, — 
who complains of being reduced from 23s. to.20s. is — 
the next case ?—I confess that not even the complaint. 
of Mrs. Washington surprises me as much as_ this. 
From what T saw of the man and the inquiries I made, 
I was in favour of discharging him altogether, but he* 
seems to be rather a popular man in the factory, he is 
a generally handy individual, but as far as I could 
judge of the man I came to the conclusion that he was 
a gentleman who liked to take it very easy too, and in 
making him a third-class man I did not feel sure that 
Thad done right, I felt very much inclined to leaye 
him at the fourth class, and it was only after a good 
deal of persuasion that I consented to make him third. 
T have put down as my note against his name, ‘ He 
“ gets the full value of his services, and possibly 
“ more.” ; on 

2607. (Mr.. Greene.) He gets the wages of his 
class >—Yes; and I have also noted * he is subject to 
“ attacks of rhenmatic gout, and is often unable in 
“ consequence to do a fair day’s work.” or 

1608. ( Chairman.) Will you take next the case of 
Samuel Haggar?—Samuel Hagegar. is a boy 17 years 
of age with two years’ service, and he is, paid accord- 
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ing fo the regulations ;there is a definite pay fixed 
for boys, and he: gets the pay according to his age. 
He attends to the gas irons, which is only boys’ 
work, 

2609. But has he had more work put upon him ?— 
Possibly he might; but if it gets beyond his powers 
there will be other boys put to assist him; but it is 
boys’ work. It is necessary that the irons should be 
properly attended to, and the moment it is seen that it 
is beyond his power to attend to them properly some- 
one else will be added. 

- 2610. And, of coursé, as he gets older he will get 
more pay ?—EHvery year an increase of pay. tne : 

2611. (Mr. Greene.) He says he was reeeiving lds. 
before the alteration, and now he is receiving 13s.; is 
that the pay of his age?—I think so; I know he is 
receiving what is the regulation. I can neither pay 
more nor less. 

2612. ( Chairman.) Is that the price according to 


the regulation, 13s. ?—For 17 years of age I find the, 


ay is 2s. 2d. a day, that is 13s. a week. 
2618. And when do they increase >—Every year. 
’ At 18 he will have 2s, 6d., at 19, 2s. 10d. 

2614. (Mr. Greene.) At what age do you begin ?— 
At 14.04: 

2615. What do boys get at that age P—ls. 6d.; at 15, 
WsceBais vat Oy) Astclld.sesat) 17; * 2800 2d.:; -at’ 18, 
Qs. 6d. ; at 19, 2s. 10d); and at 20, 3s.; that last is 
the pay of a man. 

2616. (Chairman.) There is a man of the name of 
Robert Biffen, who was examined on Tuesday ; he is 
now an out-door worker, and complains of having 
been discharged as one of the trimmers ?—I see that 
he is a’man of only two years’service, 51 years of 
age, and he has received out-door work. 

2617. (Mr. Greene.) He was an out-door worker 
for 19 years, he says P—Yes, perhaps so. 

2618. (Chairman,) If it was the intention to dis- 
charge that man, how do you account for it that he 
was not told at the time the notice was given him; he 
says, “After we had got that notice we were called 
< ever to the time-keeper’s office, and we were dis- 
“ tinetly told we were not to consider ourselves dis- 
“ charged, but we were to come on between certain 
“ dates that were on the notice for re-engagement ; 
“ and we put the question to him, ‘ What day shall 
“ <we come? ‘Any day you like,’ we were told; 
“ “the sooner the better ?’”—Now, what happened 


was this: on the 11th of March I myself wrote out a _ 


notice of discharge; I saw that notice printed by the 
autotype process which we have, and I saw those 
notices posted up myself on the 11th of March. ‘That 
was a fortnight’s notice. In addition to that, I directed 
the check clerk to see each man separately, for fear he 
might say that he had not seen the notice, and he read 
out this notice to them :—“ Notive is hereby given that 
“ the factory will be closed-on tke evening of Wed- 
“ nesday, the 26th of March, for stock-taking, clean- 
“ ing, &¢., and all persons then employed will be 
** discharged. It will be reopened on Thursday, the 
“ 3rd of April, under new arrangements and con- 
“ ditions of employment, which will be duly notified ; 
and such persons as desire re-employment will 
** apply personally between the dates of closing and 
“ yeopening. Payment for work performed to Wed- 
“ nesday evening will be made on the Saturday fol- 
* lowing, as heretofore. By order, (Signed) JouN 
“ EpwWArp Sacp, manager.” Now, by the direction 
of Mr. Ramsay I had this read in addition ; that was 
the formal notice of discharge; but in addition to that 
this was read: “ A re-organisation of the factory is 
“ to take place on the 1st of April, and the director 
“of clothing has therefore directed that notice of 
‘* discharge should be given to everyone employed, so 
“as to admit of this being done in the way the 
‘* manager may think best. It does not at all follow, 
« however, that your services will be dispensed with 
“ for good, but it is necessary that all should be 
© discharged, so that ‘the manager may ‘make his 
“ arrangements.” © Now, that is exactly what was 
pends Maris. Pwthrea oO. $24 TE ; Eo: 
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2619. (Mr. Greene.) Might they not understand 
that its meaning that they were to be re-engaged and 
not discharged ?—But it was to be at the option of 
the manager. 

2620. Does it say so?—“ So that the manager may 
make his arrangements.” 

2621. Might they not easily infer from that that 
they were simply to be re-engaged, not discharged ?— 
But you will observe it is said here, ‘It does not at all 
“ follow, however, that your services will be dispensed 
“ with for good ;” it says, you will be discharged, 
but it does not at all follow that you will never be 
taken back again. They were discharged, but it was 
intended to. take back. the bulk of them. The fact. of 
it is a formal notice was given, but it was intended to 
take back the great bulk, and therefore we thought 
it desirable that they should know that was the inten- 
tion, but that it was in the hands of the manager 
whom he should select. 

2622. (Chairman.) Did this man apply for the 
three days’ pay when told that he would be dis- 
charged, he anda number of other men ?—Not at 
that time, but subsequently a certain number of men 
came to me (he may have been amongst them), and 
they demanded three days’ pay, because they said they 
should have been paid upon the Wednesday night and 
not. upon the Saturday following. The arrangement 
was that the men would be discharged on Wednesday 
the 26th, and so they were; but the payment was 
made at the usual time on Saturday. Then a certain 
number of the men who were discharged claimed that 
as they were not paid upon the Wednesday night 
they should be paid for the Thursday, the Friday, 
and the Saturday; and when we came to consider 
it we did not feel quite certain that they could not 
compel us to do it, and the director of clothing, not 
wishing under the circumstances to contest a doubtful 
point, paid it, but it was not on the ground of in- 
sufficient notice, it was on the ground that they were 
not paid upon the night that they were discharged. 

2623. (Mr. Greene.) Now you say that this notice 
was read to each individual, but you: do not mean to 
each singly, do you >—Yes, each time worker. 

2624, Did the clerk read it 600 times ?—The 600 
and odd men that I mentioned before are all the men 
in the depot, but he read it to every discharged time 
worker in the factory, they were brought in in 
batches. 

2625. You do not mean that they had it read to 
them singly ?—In batches of 12 or 20 at a time. 

2626. So that they all heard it read ?—They all 
heard it read. We did everything we could, we were 
over careful to try and prevent the possibility of a 
misunderstanding. 

2627. You are certain that the notices were given 
a fortnight beforehand >—Yes. 

2628. Because a good many of the witnesses have 
only admitted a week, and some said that they had no 
notice at all?—I noticed in the evidence of Mrs. 
Brock that she states that the notice was put up at 
10 o'clock on Wednesday the 26th. Now that is a 
most deliberate falsehood. I wrote the notice myself 
on the morning of the 11th of March, I saw it printed 
myself and gave it to the check clerk to post it up, 
and subsequently I went round and saw that it was up. 
I left nothing to chance, but saw it all myself. And 
T may say another thing, perhaps as we are speaking 
of Mrs. Brock’s evidence it may not be out of place that 
I should say it, Mrs. Brock, I see, states that the 
director of clothing, when she was betore him, had 
threatened her and other women for joining a society, 
and had said that they would be dismissed. I may tell 
you that the fact of Mrs. Broek and others’ having 
joined that society was discussed by myself and the 
director of clothing just previous to his seeing Mrs. 
Brock, and on that occasion, and under his direction, 
I wrote what I am about to refer to, and this will give 
you an idea of what was in his mind, he tells me that 
of course he did not use the language she attributes 
to him, but this will give you his idea just previous to 
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seeing her, it is a caution that it was intended to put 


up. 
9629. Are you speaking now from your own know- 
ledge ?—Yes, I thought I had brought the copy with 
me, but I find I have not : it was, however, a cation 
that they should be careful not to join any society 
which required money payment from them, until they 
had ascertained that they would get good value for 
their money, nothing beyond that. I have that caution 
actually in writing, and will find it for you. 1 wrote 
that by his dictation just previous to that conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Brock. ; 

2630. (Chairman.) Are there any of the women 
who appeared here or who have made any complaints 
who were time workers ?—No, 4 

2631. Have you anything further to say ?—Some 
of the men, I notice, say that no explanation what- 
ever was given to them as to the reasons for the reduc- 
tion. Now, immediately previous to my re-engaging 
the time workers I had the entire lot assembled in the 
hall, all the men that came for re-engagement, and there 
Tread out to them this memorandum, which was written 
by Mr. Ramsay, and in addition to reading it out I 
had copies made of it, and they were posted up all 
round the hall, so that the men could read it’as well 
as listen to me reading it: “I wish the storekeeper 
« and manager to explain to the operatives seeking re- 
“ engagement that the Army Clothing Factory can 
“ only be maintained as a public establishment so 
“ Jong as the clothing can be manufactured for less 
“ than the prices charged by contractors ; and for 
“ this reason it has been found absolutely necessary 
“ to reorganise the work and revise the present scale 
“ of payments. It should be clearly explained that in 
«“ the event of the contractors being able to produce 
“ clothing at a cheaper rate, the necessary conse- 
« quence will be to close the factory, which will 
“ deprive the men of their employment and compel 
“ them to work for contractors at lower rates. I 
“ trust, therefore, that the men will clearly understand 
“ that the revision in the scale of payments has been 
“ made in order that the factory may be maintained 
“ as a public establishment and continued employ- 
“ ment secured to those who may be re-engaged.” 
Now that explanation was given to the entire body by 
myself, read out, and in addition it was posted up so 
that they might all read it, and during the time that 
they were, waiting to be re-engaged they did read it ; 


as the men came before me they thoroughly under- . 


stood that. their wages were being reduced because 
the factory could not be kept open unless they were. 

2632. (Mr. Greene.) Of course you are now speak- 
ing for the men under your control ?—Those were the 
people I read it to; but Iam speaking with reference 
to the whole body. 

2633. (Chairman.) That was put upon the notice 
board, was it?—It was put up all round the hall 
where the time workers were assembled to be re- 
engaged. 

2634. (Mr. Greene.) And would that apply to the 
piece workers as well?—No, it did not apply to the 
piece workers; I do not know what was done with 
regard to the piece workers; but I may tell you this 
much, that after the Ist of October if was circulated 
as widely as it could be by me informally that these 
reductions would take place, and were absolutely in- 
dispensable, and I am certain that it was generally 
known throughout the factory, both by the time 
workers and by the piece workers that a reduction 
would take place on the Ist of April, if not before then. 
Again, with regard to the taking home of work, I may 
say that it was stopped in January, I think it was 
about the 8th of January. With regard to the general 


-matters which are involved, it is desirable to explain 


that the necessity for reduction of wages and re- 
organisation was based on the fact that the clothing 


produced in ‘the factory cost considerably more than 


the amount it could have been obtained for from 
contractors, and that the factory would have to be 
closed and the employés in it discharged unless the 


working expenses could be so reduced as to enable it 
to compete on equal terms with contractors, : 

2635. Is that so; do you mean to say that if the 
contractors had the power of making the things at an 
extremely low price, you are bound to come down to 
their prices ?>—We are bound to make the clothing at 
at least the same prices that it can be obtained for 
from the contractors. 

2636. I ask is that so?—It is so; I give you 
my experience; I have been here for over 20 years, 
and I pretty well know all that has been done. 
Naturally I have ascertained. how the factory came to 
be established, and why, and it was unquestionably 
established for the purpose of competing with con- 
tractors, and for the purpose of keeping down prices. 

2637. Of checking prices ?>—Yes, keeping down the © 
prices. You can therefore understand that if in the — 
result it turned out that we (as happened in the year 
before) had paid 8,000/. more for the clothing pro- — 
duced in the factory than it could be got for from the 

“contractors, it was a loss to the public to that extent, 
and Mr. Ramsay would not have been justified in con- 
tinuing the factory if he could’not have brought down 
the cost of production at any rate to the same price 
that the clothing could be got for from the contractors. 
Therefore, when he-found that the cost was at least 
8,0002. in excess of the price for which the clothing 
could be obtained from the contractors, he decided 
at once that there were only two courses open ; 
either to shut the factory up altogether, or to get — 
the working expenses reduced to such a point aswould ~ 
enable the clothing to be produced at something near 
to what the contractors would give it to us for ; and 
then it was that he directed me to think over the 
matter and to see how the expenses could be reduced 
generally. Of course there were only two ways to do 
it; in the first place to lop off everything that seemed ~ 
to be unnecessary and to send away useless or wornout 
people, and secondly to reduce the prices to what was a 
fair price; and I confess myself, I think a fair price is 
the market rate of a man’s wages; I would be very 
glad if the Government would pay it to myself. But 
we had this to deal with, that we found a lot of people 
who had been for a long time receiving a very high 
rate, and therefore we could not well bring it down to— 
the market rate, it would have been a tremendous affair 
to attempt ; therefore we behaved as liberally as we 
could. The excess was 8,000/. and the reduction 
made we find now is about 5,000/., there is therefore 
actually still a loss in working this factory of 3,000/. 
a year. 

"2638, That is presuming that the clothing which 
you get from the contractors is equally good and) — 
satisfactory with that which you produce here ?—Quite 
so; but then all the clothing which is received from 
contractors is inspected by viewers and persons selected 

‘for the express purpose of seeing that no clothing 
should come in which is not quite equal to the standard 
pattern. oi 

2639. Is it not the fact that to obtain any contracts 
contractors must, to a certain extent, come down 
below your prices ?—Yes; but they are a very long 
way below our prices; that I know from inquiries; ~ 
they ought to be below our prices, but the reason why 
the reduction takes place is that they cut one another 
out; they compete with one another; the factory has 
been out of the question, the prices here have been 
so much beyond the contractors’ prices; but they com- 
pete with one another, and in that way they run the 
prices sometimes very low. 

2640. (Mr. Greene.) But do you aim at giving the 
same wages as contractors for work done, or a little 
more ?>—We aim at giving more, but not an extraya- 
gant amount more. What I had in view was this. I 
made myself acquainted with the wages that were 
earned by women and men in London generally, and 
I myself after a good deal of care and thinking, came — 
to the conclusion that fair wages for a sewer would be 
15s. as an average; some, perhaps, would be a little 
under and some over; some might ge to 16s. and — 
others might be only 14s.; but 15s. is a fair average 
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for 8} hours’ work (which is the hours of work here) ; 

and when you compare our prices with the prices 

outside you must always bear this in mind that the 
“piece workers only work 8} hours a day. 

2641. (Chairman.) Is that so; they come in at 
7 o'clock, many of them ?—Yes, but on Saturday they 
leave at half-past 12, and averaging the week it briugs 
us to 8 hours and l2 minutes aday. ‘There really 
was no option in this matter ; it was a case of closing 
the factory or reducing the prices, and of course they 
had to be reduced. J will just mention that the price 
which I found to be fair was 15s. a week for sewers, 
and from 18s. to 20s. for machinists; and that was 
what I thought the prices ought to be brought to ; but, 
as you have seen by the weekly statements the prices 
actually paid are considerably more. I made out a 
calculation last night, and I took the amount earned 
in a week by all persons earning 14s. and upwards. I 
calculated out what they would have been paid had 200 
of them (representing the machinists) got 20s., and had 
the balance, 500 and odd, got 15s.; and I find that 
working it out in that way, and taking into account 
what they did actually earn, there has been a loss at 
the-rate of over 4,000/. per annum, that is the amount 
of wages paid in excess of what I reckon to be fair 
prices. 

2642. But is it not the fact that they have been 
working since the alteration of the terms much more 
diligently than they did previously, and have been 
doing very much more work ?—It is a fact that since 
they were prevented from taking work home they 
work better in the factory. Then, in addition, they 
work longer in the factory; they formerly came at 9 
-and left at 5, and now they come at 8 and leave at 6. 

2643. (Mr. Greene.) Some come at a quarter’ past 
72—They can commence at a quarter past 7, and 
some do; I should think about 100 of them come 
then. 

2644. Besides the reduction in the wages have 
you effected any other saving in the works ; in the 
re-arrangement of affairs were you able to effect any 
economy in anything else beside wages?—No, I do 
not think we were. I should like to state that when 
I was last before you I had not seen the memorial 
that was presented, and of course I could not then say 
anything about it. The first point, I see, that they 
make-in the memorial is the reduction. I think I 
‘have shown you that the reduction was an absolute 
necessity. It came to this, that if it were not carried 
out the factory must be closed; it is not a charitable 
institution, but a factory competing with contractors. 
Then the next thing that they lay particular stress 
on is the fact that, to a large extent, they were “the 
“ wives, widows, or daughters of British soldiers.” I 
do not know whether it has been pointed out to you 
that only 300 out of about 1,400 have any connexion 
with the army atall. Then they say that their earnings 
“ are so greatly reduced-by the new regulation as to 
“ leave them destitute of some of the necessaries of 
‘ life.” J think the tables that have been put before 
you, showing the high average they earn, and the fact 
of some of the women earning over 30s., completely dis- 
“poses of that; if it does not I shall be glad to answer 
any question. Then they say that “they have been 
“ ye-admitted to the establishment only on the con- 
“ dition of signing an agreement, the true purport of 
* which they did not understand, and which compels 
‘ their adhesion to unspecified conditions.” Now that 
so called agreement was drawn up by myself, and the 
sole object of it was, what lawyers call, to put them 


nan 


on discovery ; it was to notify that changes had been ~ 
made so that they might not come in and afterwards © 


say, “ We were totally unaware that you had made 
“ any change whatever ;” therefore they were warned 
there that changes liad been made, and they were told 
to ask for employment subject to these changes; but 
that had no binding effect beyond a mere notice, because 
they were at perlect liberty to leave the next day if 
they did not like the conditions. 

2645. (Chairman.) Either side can give notice, I 
suppose >—No notice is required from piece workers, 
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they can leave whenever they please; therefore, as I 
say, the sole object of it was to put them on discovery, 
and to notify that a change had been made. Then 
again they say “ that many of the undersigned ” (I do 
not know who “the undersigned” are, I have not 
seen the names} “ while fully capable of doing good 
‘ work have been discharged and are thrown on the 
* world after many years of employment in the esta- 
** blishment.” I do not know of any such cases as 
these. 

2646. You have had cases brought before you, 
several of them have been given in evidence, have 
they not ?—They say “while fully capable of doing 
“ good work.” I do not know of people who have 
been discharged while fully capable of doing good work. 
With regard to the outside workers I will draw your 
attention to this, and any person connected with the 
trade will tell you at once that it is the case; that 
outside workers work for anybody, they may work for 
us to-day, and fer somebody else to-morrow, and for 
somebody else after that. Outside workers have no 
fixed employer, they work for anybody. Then 
there is one point more, “ That the privilege of being 
“ allowed to take work home has been abolished.” 
With regard to that I may say that it was impossible 
to continue it after the ‘ Lancet” had proved to the 
satisfaction of everybody that the clothing was made 
in houses where scarlet fever and small-pox raged, 
and after it had been stated that we were utterly 
regardless of the lives of the army. It was brought 
up in the House of Commons, and Mr. Hardy gave a 
sort of indirect promise that it would be stopped, and 
we felt that it was imperative to give it up for that 
reason. 

2647. (Mr. Greene.) Does not that objection apply 
as much to the present outdoor workers >—Un- 
doubtedly it does, and the intention was to stop it 
altogether, but when it came to be carried out it was 
found there were some cases of such hardship that 
it was not possible to carry it out fully, but then it 
has been decided to do the next best thing, namely, 
let it-die out as quickly as possible, and no new person 
has been put on the outdoor list. Then the next 
point is that they have been ‘informed that the 
“ salaries of certain officers of the establishment have 
“ simultaneously been increased.” In that sentence 
they allude to the fact that the three principal officers 
of the depét, that is to say, the director of clothing, 
the assistant director, and myself, are admittedly very 
much underpaid, and those who suggested that sen- 
tence in the memorial were probably aware that I had 
asked for an increase of pay. Well; my answer is, 1 
have not got an increase of pay; but, speaking for 
myself, I say further that while these people protest 
against being paid the market rate of wages, it is a 
matter of regret to me that it is not within the scope 
of your inquiry to ascertain what are my duties and 
what is my rate of pay, and were it so I would tell 
you at once, “I only ask to be paid the market rate, 
* what any man in London doing similar work is 
“¢ paid, and I shall be quite contented with it,” and I 
feel confident such an inquiry would show that it is 
not those who complain but those they complain 
against that have the best grounds for complaint. 

2648. If this does allude to you, you say that the 
salaries of the three gentlemen you mention have not 
been increased ?—No, they have not, I am very sorry 
to say. I would further mention this point, that 
you should take into account that the people here have 
constant employment, and it is a very material thing 
to take into account in judging of the waves, because 
at no contractors have they constant employment, and 
I should also mention that everybody has medical 
attendance and medicines free of charge. 

2649. But when they are laid up I suppose they do 
not get an allowance ?—No; time workers get sick 
pay. 
2650. But piece workers have nothing ?>—That is 
so. Further, I would observe that none of the people 
have undertaken to show that they could get equally 
good wages anywhere else, though they have grumbled 
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And I may further remark 
that none of those men who are here, with the excep- 
tion of two, made the slightest remonstrance to me 
against the rate of pay they were being taken on at. 
Two men did say they thought there must have been 
a mistake ; and when I came to look into their cases 
T found there was a mistake, and it was rectified 
instantly. .There was another man of short service, 


and a boy, who refused to come on; but those were 


the only remonstrances. 

2651. (Chairman.) People would, of course, rather 
run the risk of less pay than lose it altogether ?—But 
if they make a grievance they should prove their case, 
and none of them have shown that they would make 
equally good wages elsewhere. 

2652. (Mr. Silver.) Their complaint is that they 


have been here a good many years, and should have 


‘FACTORY : 


beeit differently treated ?—But here isa lo8s‘of 80007. 


a year, and we have only made up 5,000/. of it. . 


2653. That does not enter the minds of the work — 


persons —No, they do not see that; but I put it to 
you. Then about the non-printing of the price list, 
that was an unfortunate “affair; it was quite an 
accident ; it was part of the arrangement that they 
should be printed and put up in every direction, so that 
no one should complain of not seeing them. It was 


sent to the wrong printer unfortunately ; one printer . 


had the contract and it was sent to another. [ will 
only further say that as the chief adviser of the 
director of clothing in considering what changes 
should be made, I feel very greatly interested in this 
inauiry, and if on further consideration there is any 
case which you think to be one of hardship or other- 
wise, I would be very glad if you would ask me about it. 


The witness withdrew. 


Monday, 16th June 1879. | 
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2654. (Chairman.) Have you examined the evidence 
given by the various operatives who have made 
complaints to us about the reduction of prices ?—I 
have read over the evidence of the women who were 
examined on May the 22nd and 28rd, and am glad to 
find that the complaints are so trivial and easy to 
dispose of. J should like to make a statement dealing 
with, if not the only, their principal grievance, viz., 
the reduction of wages. By that means the bulk of 
these two days’ evidence will be disposed of and the 
minor matters can be taken later on. In my examina- 
tion on May 20th it was shown how we arrived at 
the present reduced prices for making the various 
garments (in some instances occasioned by the altera- 
tion and simplification in make of sealed pattern) and 
I gave areturn of the number of garments of each 
description, an average sewer and machinist could 
make weekly, which, at the present reduced prices, 
would give a fair wage for each class of worker. 
Perhaps it would be well to state what I hold to be a 
fair week’s wage for an average sewer and machinist. 
The former I think should consider herself well off 
if she earned on an average 15s. and the. latter 
20s. per week. J am convinced there is no clothing 
factory in the kingdom whose piece hands average 
more, and certainly none who-employ them con- 
stantly all the year round. So long as there are 
slow and quick, industrious and lazy workers, so 
so there will be always low and high wages. I men- 
tion this because we disregard these in arriving at our 
price list for making, and base our calculations upon 
the average worker. It was further clearly shown in. 
the Director of Clothing’s evidence that as a fact the 
reduction would only affect the piece workers to the 
extent of 3 per cent. upon the total estimated number 
of garments to be made during the years 1879-80, and 
also that they would be benefited to the extent of 11 
to 12 per cent. by the increased factory hours, this is 


indisputable. Although allegations of various descrip-— 


tions have been made throughout the piece workers’ 
evidence regarding the reduction, with a view.to get 
what they call their money back, yet I fail to see one 
scrap of evidence disproving my assertions as to the 
number of garments which a fair sewer and machinist 
cap make weekly, and upon which we based. our 
present price list. To prove that I have rather under 
estimated than over estimated the number, I have 
caused to be handed to you the names of certain 
women who have been examined as to the number of 
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-consideration the time lost. 


garments they have made in a week recently on 
tunics, frocks, trousers, and pants; and I now give 
you a statement showing the number of garments and 
the wages they have earned during the three. full 


weeks in May (handing in the same).* From that it 


appears that Baylis, of the fifth division, in the week 
ending May the 7th, made the following garments: 
four tunics, two frocks, four trousers, and six altera- 
tions, amounting to 20s. 6d.; May 14th, four tunies, 
six frocks, and nine alterations, amounting to 25s. 53d., 


‘May 21st, nine tunics and two frocks, amounting to 


26s.8d. Langley, of the same division, on May the 


7th, made five frocks, six trousers, and six alterations, 
amounting to 16s. 1ld. ; on May the 14th, nine frocks 
and nine alterations, amounting to 19s. 4d.; on May 
21st, eleven frocks and eight alterations, amounting to 
19s. 103d. ; kg 

2655. (Mr. Greene.) What average does that give 
for Fanny Langley ?—18s. 83d. tse 

2656. She stated that her average was 16s. ?—There 
is a great discrepancy between the statements of the 
women and the actual figures. If you take last week 
as a criterion the average wage earned is far in: excess 
of either of these weeks ; it is 15s. 114d.,. taking into 
Then I take Capper of 
the eighth division; she made in the week ending the 
7th of May, six pants and three frocks, amounting to 
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21s.44d.; onthe 14th, nine pants, amounting to 21s.9d.; 


on the 21st, five pants, four trousers, andtwo jackets, 
amounting to 21s. 4d.; the average wage for the three 
weeks being 21s. 9d. These are all sewers. Then . 
Maphim, ofthe fifth division, in the week ending May 
the 7th, made 29 trousers, amounting to 24s. 3d. ; May 
the 14th she made 30 pairs, amounting to 25s. 7d. ; 
May 21st, 28 pairs, amounting to 23s, 4d. As 
there seems to be an impression that some of 
the women still take work home, I have caused a 
statement to be drawn up showing other women who 
have been making certain garments during the past 
week, under the careful superintendence of the viewers, 
who will be prepared to state that, before leaving the 
factory during that week, they saw that these gar- 
ments were left on. the divisional work table (handing 
in a statement). ‘This list shows the number of gar- 
ments and the wages they earned. See Appendix. 
2657.. Was Mrs. Maphim ‘one of them ?—No ; these 
were fair average workers. I may state that the 


‘viewer is: under:the impression that thesé people who 


were watched by the factory, generally were not in 
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the most industrious mood,-and did not make. the 
number of garments that-they might have done under 
ordinary circumstances.. In the Second division Mrs. 
Bird made 10 tunics, receiving a wage of 25s. 
There is a Mrs. Hampson, of the same division, who 
made nine frocks, amounting to 19s. 104d. In the 
same division Empledge made eight tunics, amounting 
to 20s.; Sullivan made nine frocks, amounting to 
19s. 104d. ; Shortland made nine frocks, amounting to 
16s. 6d. ; another Shortland made the same number 
for 16s, 6d. ; Betts made nine frocks and two sea kit 
frocks, amounting altogether to 20s,; Benson made 
altogether 15 trousers, amounting to 13s. 9d.; Cook 
made 15 trousers, amounting to 12s. 9d. ; Whitehead 
made 21 pairs amounting to 18s. 1$d. In the eighth 
division Barker made nine pantaloons, amounting to 
24s. 9d.; Wesley seven pantaloons, 19s. 3d. ; Neale, 
eight pantaloons and two trousers, amounting to 
24s. 2d. In the tenth division Miller made six 
tunies and two frocks, amounting to 20s. 9d. ; Woods, 
10 frocks, 22s. 1d.; Conoly, eight frocks, 14s. 9d. ; 
Porter (who was absent half a day) made 14 trousers, 
amounting to 12s. 2d.; Brown, eight frocks, 14s. 11d. ; 
and Townsend, 13 trousers, lls. 3d. The total 
average of the wage earned by these women during 
this week was 19s. 23d. 

2658. (Chairman). Have those women beenchosen 
because of the large amount of their earnings ?—No ; 
the viewer was told to select what he considered 
average sewers, and it is shown by the return that 
they are not the quickest hands, because some of them 
have earned a small wage. 

2659. Before you go any further I want to ask you, 
with respect to the cases of Capper, Maphim, Baylis, 
and the others you mentioned just now, whether you 
have noticed in their evidence that they all express a 
desire to have’ the old prices back again; that they 
are not satisfied with the present prices, though they 
seem themselves to make large wages upon them ?—I 
can only account for that by the fact that it is a very 
natural thing for anyone to wish to have an'increased 
wage. No one would object to it, I should say, and 
they cannot be blamed for endeavouring to get a 
higher wage if they possibly can. 

2660. In the case of one of them she states that 
upon the trousers she could not possibly make a 
living ?—I should doubt that statement very much. 

2661. She says, “‘ The trousers I consider are very 
© badly paid, so are Highlanders’ tunics; I could not 
“ earn a living upon them” ?—There is one thing I 
should like to have seen brought out in their evidence, 
that is, what they consider a fair weekly wage. 

2662. She says she is satisfied with the prices upon 
the general work; but trousers and Highlanders’ 
tunies she considers are very badly paid; that she 
could not get a respectable living if she was put upon 
trousers ?—There is no-doubt-that-these women who 
muke so many trousers: weekly are the trouser hands 
and are continually working on trousers. It all turns 
upon what isa “respectable living” and what they 
think the average wage should be. 

_ 2663. Will you proceed ?—In further proof I hand 

you a statement showing the garments made for two 
- consecutive weeks ending’ May 7th and 14th by three 
parties in each division, who earn tolerably good 
wages (producing the statement).* 

2664. Will you pick out one or two cases from that 
statement ?—No. 2, a sewer in the second division, 
earned, the week ending May 14th, 29s. 2d. on the 
following’ garments: four tunics, four frocks, two 
great coats, and three alterations. No. 16, a sewer 
in the third division, made 27s. 9d. the same week 
on five tunics and. three alterations. I might. state 
here that the fact of getting the staff clothing made 
inside, also the Horse Artillery jackets, it is a great 
boon to the workpeople and enables them to earn better 
wages than if they were made outside as formerly; 
in the case of this woman here; No. 16, there is one 
tunie, 8s. 9d:, that’ goes to increase the wage. 

- 2665. Who were the people who did this work’ be- 
fore They were done outside chiefly. Pari 
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2666. By men or women ?— By both 
women. 

2667. Therefore you mean by that that though you 
may have done an injury by taking this work from 
the outsiders you have benefited those who work 
inside P—Yes. 

2668. (Mr. Greene.) Why is so high a price as 
8s. 9d. given for a tunic ?—On account of the work 
in it ; there are different classes of tunics. 

2669. Still they cannot make so many tunics of 
that class as they can of the lower class >—Decidedly 
not, there is much more work; there is a great deal 
of gold lace about it. 

2670. (Mr. Silver.) Who has the distribution of 
this work ?—The viewers, they know the qualifications 
of the various workpeople and they have picked hands, 
the best workers, who are selected for this staff work. 
And.in the same way we are getting the Horse Artil- 
lery jackets made in the factory ; they are obliged to be 
instructed by a tailor, in quite a separate room from the 
division. There are now 13 employed on this work. We 
issued to the store last week 33 of these jackets ; they 
were never made inside formerly, and I have no doubt 
it will be contended by the tailors (who are chiefly old 
soldiers) who formerly made them, that the work will 
not be so good as if they were made by them. 

2671. (Chairman.) What. is the fact ?>— The fact 
is that we have been very careful indeed to see that 
these jackets are made quite equal to what they were 
outside, and I have had six of the soldiers fitted with 
these jackets and had them inspected, three of them 
were fitted with jackets made outside, and three with 
those made by the women hands inside, and they were 
severely criticised by those competent to judge, and in 
one instance the three jackets that were considered the 
best were the three which happened to have been made 
inside; at all events if there was any difference I think 
it was in favour of those that were made inside. 

2672. (Mr. Greene.) I will ask you a question about 
Mrs. Maphim ; she works upon trousers and makes 
large earnings upon trousers only p—Yes. 

2678. Could she make equally large earnings if she 
were put on tunics P—No, she could not make tunics 
at all, she is not a tunic hand. 

2674. Although it is a better paid work and she is 
evidently a quick worker you say she could not make 
so much on tunics >— Yes, she could not make so much 
money on tunics. 

2675. But many people can make more on tunics 
than on trousers >—Yes. 

2676. (Mr. Silver.) You are quite satisfied, are 
you, that the work is fairly distributed and that there is 
no favouritism ?——Quite satisfied. 

2677. (Chairman.) But in distributing the work 
if you found that a person was only obtaining very 
smal! earnings upon a particular class of work, would 
there be a desire on the part of the viewer, or any of 
the authorities, to distribute the work so that better 
earnings might be got by that person ?—I should say 
So. 

2678. For instance, supposing a person was put on 
trousers and was only earning 8s. or 9s. a week (and 
there are cases which have been brought before us 
whereas small an amount as that is earned even though 
the person is working full time), would there, ina 
case like that, be a desire to give some other kind of 
work to a sewer of that kind >—In a case of that kind 
when they are old women, not very quick, and have 
to depend upon a small wage, they are generally 
given alterations. 

2679. And the alterations help to make up a_better 
wage, do they ?—Yes. With regard to those per- 
sons in the second division who earn a small wage 
you wished to have a return showing the’ reasons. 
No. 119 I find was sick two days; No. 130 a very 
old person; No. 1381 a very old person; No. 1384 
is engaged part of her time in the tea duty; there is 
a great deal of work in connexion with the tea. 

- 2680. Does she get paid anything extra for that ? 
—Yes. No. 139 a very slow hand ; No. 145 in avery 
delicate state of health ; and No. 162 an out-door hand 
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~ than that ? 


In answer to the evidence that 
the tweed trousers are too low in price, I say that we 
have not reduced them from what they were formerly, 
namely, 1s. 1d.; but through the alteration of pattern, 
which has lessened the labour, we have taken off a 
penny. They may have been considered a bad job 
when at Js. ld., but when women are prepared to 
come forward to state that they have made and can 
make from 18 to 380 pairs weekly during the factory 
hours at present, it is difficult to believe that it is so 
bad. 

2681. But can you say really that women have done 
that; have you mentioned more than one case where 
they can make 30 pairs?—There are 30 pairs in the 
case of Maphim. Maphim on May the 7th, and 14th, 
and 21st averaged during those three weeks 283 pairs; 
she made 29, 30, and 28 pairs of trousers, and I am 
told that the same woman last week made 33 pairs. 

2682. (Mr. Greene.) Have you anybody besides 
Mrs. Maphim who makes 28 pairs >—No, I have not. 

2683. Who is the next best to Mrs. Maphim ?— 
There is Mrs. Kidd in the sixth division ; she made, 
in the week ending May 7th, 24 pairs of trousers, 
amounting to 20s. 3d. ; in the week ending May 14th, 
24 pairs, amounting to 20s. 6d.; May 21st, 19 pairs, 
amounting to lds. 10d. 

2684. You would rather say then that they can 
make from 18 to 24 pairs a week, with one exceptional 
case of 80 ?—Yes. Mr. Logie, of the firm of Logie 
and Nicholls, has kindly given me the prices they pay 
for making various garments similar to those made 
here; they pay ls. for trousers, the old pattern with 
crop pockets. 

2685. ( Chairman.) Does that include both sewer 
and machinist ?—Yes, the whole; and I believe the 
makers have to find their own sewings (this is for 
out-door hands). Then for frocks, that firm pays 
ls. 8d., and for tunics 2s. 6d. This and the state- 
ments made to me by the women who have recently 
been employed here, but who formerly worked at the 


. contractors, and who were under examination on 


Tuesday last, will show conclusively that we are 
paying the best prices. 

2686. (Mr. Greene.) Will you state what your 
prices are for the same article; there are tunics of 
different prices ; you must say what the factory prices 
are for those same articles ?—For the same garments 
respectively, we pay for trousers, ls. 1d., but through 
the alteration of pattern they are now Is., frocks 2s. 1d., 
tunics 3s. 2d., and we supply all the sewings. 

2687. Have you any idea what the sewings of a pair 
of trousers would be ?—I should think quite a penny. 

2688. (Mr. Silver.) Nearer 14d., I suppose, from 
what we have heard >—Yes; very possibly. 

2689. (Mr. Greene.) What about sewings then in 
each case ?—As a rule sewings are not supplied by 
the contractor as they are by us. 

2690. What do you say that the sewings would cost 
them ?—I should think about 2d. in the frocks and 
tunics. 

2691. The contractors themselves told us more 
They would be more likely to know. The 
evidence of the 32 women under examination from the 
different divisions seems to deal with the question 
of reduction more from the wages earned weekly. 
Although this is nota fair way of checking the present 
reduced price list, because the earnings of these 


-women when they took work home represent the 


labour of others besides themselves, and which should 
be taken into consideration in arriving at an average 
wage, yet you will find by the statement which I 
now produce (handing it in), showing the wage earned 


by those women one month before and after the reduc- 


tion, and also the garments made, that the averace 
wage of the former period was 19s. 3d. and of the latter 
16s. 75d.; about 15 per cent. reduction. If you take 
into consideration the time lost, and the fact that some 
of the women had not been in the most industrious 
mood previous to their appearing before you, and also 
that this is a comparison with the time when they 
took werk home, the result is not unfavourable, and 
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it proves all that I require out of their evidence alone, 
namely, that they can earn and have earned already | 


what I consider a fair wage, which is anything over - 


15s.; their average being 16s. 74d. But if we go 
further and take statistics from the whole factory, I find, 
giving the return of weeks when work was taken home, 
on January 29th there were 1,329 payments, of which 
672 were under 14s.; February the 5th, out of 1,349 
paywents 542 were under 14s.; March 5th there were 
1,379 payments, and 546 under 14s, Taking three 
weeks when no work was allowed to be taken home 
under the reduced rate, April the 30th, the following 
is shown : out of 1,219 payments there were 532 under 
14s.; May the 7th, out of 1,232 payments there were 
575 under 14s. ; May the 14th, out of 1,289 payments 
there were 572 under 14s. So that out of a total of 
payments of three weeks (when they took work home) 
of 4,057, 1,764 received less than 14s. ; and the three 
weeks when they did not take work home, out of a 
total of 3,740 payments 1,679 only received less than 
14s., in both instances at the rate of about 44 per 
cent. This shows that the reduction has not fallen 
upon those who earn the smallest wage, but is sus- 
tained by those who get the higher wage. 

2692. (Mr. Silver.) You have omitted the hours 
in the statement you have just given to us; you tell 
us what they earn, but you do not tell us the number 
of additional hours that they have had to work to 
earn that ?>—The probability is that they lost a great 
deal of time ; but I have not taken that into consider- 
ation. In making a comparison with the time when 
they took work home, you cannot very well check the 
hours of labour. 

2693. They-have told us that they have to work 
very hard to make up the difference >—There is no 
doubt that they have to work longer and more steadily 
in the factory now to earn the wage they formerly did. 

2693a. To make up for the work taken home ?— 
Yes ; but I contend that they are in a better con- 
dition to do so, and will be very much happier. 


2694. (Chairman.) How do you know that they do : 


not get work from other. places to take home ?—I am 
told that they do; we have no control over that and 
cannot prevent it. All we can see is that they attend 
to the rules of the factory when here, and that they 
earn good average wages. In my evidence of May 
21st I referred to a complaint which had been made 


respecting some piece workers in number eight division 
annoying others because they earned good wages. I~ 


give you a copy of the entry as it appears in the 


factory book, that the Committee may inquire into it 


if they think proper (producing a copy). 


2695. There are some complaints with respect to 


some of these people being removed to other divisions, 


and they state that they are not able to earn as much _ 
now as they did previously and they look upon it — 
asa punishment ?—They were moved for the peace 


and comfort of those who remained in the division ; 
and we were careful to get all the information we 
could from the viewer and others before we decided 


_ to remove them, and they certainly were removed not 


for a punishment but for the comfort of others. 
2696. (Mr. Greene.) Now as to one of those per- 


. sons, Mrs. Brock, she complained that she had no 


notice of discharge given her till the very day she left, 
that was the 26th of March ; she has been accused it 
appears of being talkative and so losing time: and she 
says she has been put to work to which she is not 
used, Mr. Ramsay telling her that she had no business 
to belong to a league. Now do you know anything 
about her being put to work to which she was not 
used ?—If you refer to her being removed from the 
eighth division to another division, that was done, as 1 
have stated, for the comfort of those remaining in 
that division ; after getting information from the viewer 
it was decided that Mrs. Brock, Mrs. Nicholls, and 
Mrs. Kirkby should be removed from that division. 
I might state that Mrs. Nichoils came to me last week 
and said that she was very sorry indeed that she 
should have occasioned any unpleasantness in the 
division; that she was not so comfortable where she 
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was placed and she would like to go back to the old 
division, I cautioned her and told her that if she 
would promise for the future not to interfere with 
other workers she should go back; she made that 
promise and she has returned to the division. The 
others could be dealt with in the same way, if they 
think proper to come and state their case. 

2697. (Chairman.) I suppose you have seen the 
evidence of Mrs. Brock where she states that she did 
not take any part in this affair, that she was away in 
the hospital at the time; it is at Question 485 that she 
states that >—The viewer was questioned with regard 
to Mrs. Brock, and he stated that she was continually 
going round the division instead of attending to her 
work, and that she was agitating and creating excite- 
ment, and that he thought it would be a very desir- 
able thing that she should be removed ; that she had 
been talking a great deal and exciting people who 
would otherwise have been quiet and orderly, and for 
that reason and from the fact of her being connected 
with the complaint that I referred 1o she was removed 
with the others ; but it is open to Mrs. Brock to come 
and ask to be removed back to her old.division. 

2698. Has she not done so ?—No, she has not done 
SO. 

2699. (Mr. Greene.) I observe that Mrs. Brock, 
according to your statement, has earned about an 
average of 19s. a week previous to the reduction ?— 
Mess 

2700. According to your statement she has not 
averaged above 12s. 6d. a week since the reduction, 
but she was absent for one day >—Yes. ' 

2701. Upon her own showing she has lost more ; 
she put her own earnings previous to the reduction at 
from 20s, 6d. to 29s. a week, and since, only from 12s, 
to 18s. 5d.; she attributes this to the inferior work 
upon which she is put?— It is only recently that 
she has been removed. 

2702. (Chairman.) Will you now finish with the 
ease of Mrs. Brock. You say that if she was to come 
to youand express her regret and desire to be removed 
back to her old division you would consider it 
favourably ?>—Quite so. 

2703. (Mr. Greene.) Then you consider that the 
change that was made with regard to her was done as 
an act of discipline more than anything else ?-——Quite so. 

2704. (Mr. Silver.) She distinctly says on her re- 
examination, “I want to know if anything can be done 
« for me to go back to my old place and my old work 
“ again” ?—If she had made the same application as 
Mrs. Nicholls, and expressed regret for what had 

- occurred, she would have been returned to her old 
division again. 

2705. (Chairman.) Is she punished for belonging 
to that society which was named ?—Not in the least. 
And I might state that Mr. Ramsay never made any 
remark to my knowledge’such as was imputed to him 
by Mrs. Brock in her evidence of May the 28rd. 

2706. (Mr. Silver.) Can you speak to that as a fact 
or is it merely from what you have gathered ?—I was 
present at the time and I never heard Mr. Ramsay 
express himself in such a way, and it is not very likely 
that he would do so. 

2707. (Chairman.) She says, “Mr. Ramsay and 
* Mr. Sage both told us that it was an illegal thing 
“and that we were not allowed in a Government 
« establishment to join one of those leagues” ?—I am 
certain I never stated anything of the kind, and Mr. 
Ramsay will state in his evidence that he did not say so. 
There was some unknown society availing themselves 
of the excitement and were trying to get subscrip- 
tions from the women, as I understood, and Mr. Ram- 
say did advise them to have nothing to do with it. 
You will find by Mrs. Brock’s evidence of June the 
10th the difficulty that I have in getting any special 
work done. For instance, she refers to the fact of 
my employing women on certain garments to enable me 
to furnish the statement for you which I have handed 
in, and speaks of it as a great injustice. She says 


“ J think a great many unjust things have been done 
* to the women lately ; they have picked out the 
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“ fastest workers who come at a quarter to 7 in the 
morning, and then when women come at half-past 
7 in the morning they give them the inferior work, 
whilst they put the others on certain work and give 
them a certain number of garments to see what they 
really can do.” Then the Chairman asks, “ From 
that you mean to suggest that an effort is being 
made to make the earnings as high as possible ?” 
and she answers, “ Yes, on those different parties to 
“prove what they really can earn, where another 
“ party doing the common work, the serges and the 
** trousers, cannot earn it in the time in the building.” 
I have stated the reason for putting these women upon 
certain garments and must leave the Commiltee to 
judge of the matter. I deny that inferior work has 
been given out unfairly. 

2708. Those are the women named in the return 
which you have produced to-day ?—Yes, and I think 
Mrs. Brock is going out of her way in taking upon 
herself so much and referring to a matter of this kind 
at all. 

2709. Mrs. Kirkby is another of the women who 
have been removed ?—Yes, if she makes application 
to go back to the old division, the matter will be 
taken into consideration and dealt with probably 
in the same way. I wish to ask the Committee 
whether they have had any memorial or petition 
presented to them signed numerously, and whether the 
names of those who were examined on the 22nd and 
28rd included some of those who signed the memorial. 

2710. The names of those who were examined on 
those two days were taken indiscriminately from the 
various memorials sent to the Committee. One me- 
morial is signed in this way, “ Signed for one and all, 
* Divisions 8 to 9” ?—I asked the question because 
upon inquiry I find that there isa Kate Stewart, Emma 
Kirkby, and Emma Greenfield, all of the 8th Division, 
who state they never signed any petition, and had 
no complaints to make, and were surprised at being 
asked to come before the Committee. 

2711. (Mr. Greene.) I should like to ask you a 
question about Mrs. Vipont ; she says she was told 
that warders’ coats were to be reduced from 6s. to 
5s. 6d., but on taking her seat the reduction was found 
to be 9d. and not 6d, ?—That is at Question 403; 
that is totally false. I hand you a list (producing the 
same) which shows that warders’ coats are 5s. 3d. for 
the sewer and 9d. for the machinist, which makes 6s., 
this list has never been altered. 

2712. (Chairman.) Is that the price which appeared 
on the price list posted up ?—That which I have just 
produced is an exact copy of the original price list. 

2713. Have you got the list which was put up in 
the office ?—Yes (producing it); that shows 5s. 8d. 
and 9d. 

2714. (Mr. Greene.) Then the short answer is that 
she must be mistaken ?—Yes. 

2715. (Chatrman.) Will you give the price of pan- 
taloons from that list; it was stated that originally 
the pantaloons were reduced to 2s. 2d., and that after 
this inquiry was begun they were raised to 2s. 5d.; 
is that correct ?—That is not quite correct. They were 
reduced, but before this inquiry commenced several 
workpeople waited upon me, and said they thought 
that the reduction was too much; and I went into 
the matter and placed it before the director, and. it 
was arranged that they should have the present price, 
Zs. 5d. I might state that when it was decided to 
give them the increased wage we did not know that 
nine pairs could be made per week, still there is no 
intention I believe of reducing them further at present. 

2716. (Mr. Greene.) Mary Corrie also complains 
that she was put from good to bad work by the 
viewer Laagrish, and there is general dissatisfaction 
she says with the viewer?— The factory was not 
nearly full when we first started, and consequently 
many of the machinists had not their full complement 
of sewers, and it appeurs that Corrie had only two 
sewers, and she made a complaint and I immediately 
attended to that, remedied it, and filled up her work 
tables, and I believe now she is perfectly satisfied. 
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2717.. Was there any ground for her complaint ?— 
It might have been arranged by the viewer for her 
to have had more sewers. 

2718. She says she has been put to work she is not 
used to?—That I do not know about. She is a 
machinist and is supposed to do any kind of machine 
work ; but of course it is to her advantage to have 
sewers that are tunic hands, because they can earn 
better wages. et 2 

2719. (Chairman.) But she says there is dissatis- 
faction generally throughout the division on account 
of the unfairness of the viewer ?—I arranged that 
she should have some tunic hands, and she has some 
now. Her wages have increased weekly since her 
complaint. , 

2720. (Mr. Greene.) Had she cause for complaint 
against the viewer ?—There is no doubt about it that 
the viewer did not use discretion in leaving her with 
merely two sewers, and it would have been wiser for 
him to have spread the number he had more fairly 
over the machinists generally, and immediately I was 
made acquainted with it as new hands were engaged 
the evil was remedied. 

2721. I see that her average earnings before the 
reduction were nearly 22s., since the reduction it has 
not been above 16s. or 17s.2—About 17s. 

2722. She says she made 25s. to 28s. before, and 
only 15s. to 17s. since, the latter amount only once ? 
—You will find in comparing the evidence given by 
the women with the statement I have handed in of the 
wages earned that there is very great discrepancy. 

2723. Now Jane Dumsday complains also of having 
been put to work she is not used to, and she com- 
plained of that to you she said, but the viewer told 
her it would be all right ?—It was arranged when the 
women were re-assembled for work that the viewer 
should arrange the machinists and sewers in the best 
possible way to get the work done, and avoid, if pos- 
sible, the trouser hands and the tunic hands coming in 
contact with each other, because if the scarlet cloth 
and the blue cloth of which the trousers are made 
eame together, the one is apt-to stain the other, but 
that seems to have created dissatisfaction, and some 
of the women waited upon me, and asked me if they 
could get their old sewers back. If I had sanctioned 
that it would have involved a complete re-arrangement 
of the women in the factory. 

2724, (Chairman.) She says, “I told Mr. Sage I 
“ should be satisfied with one or two of the old sewers 
“ back, but I have waited three weeks and heard 
“ nothing” ?—I tried to settle the matter between 
them by letting them have one or two of their old 
hands back ; but it appeared that if I did that it 
would lead to a general re-arrangement. throughout 
the factory; after explaining this to Mrs. Dunesday, 
she with all the others decided if there was no shifting 
they would be contented. I cannot account for this 
woman, after agreeing to settle it as the others did, 
making this complaint. She has good sewers under her, 
and I believe now earns good wages. On an average 
she earns 21s, 1d. 
bate: (Mr. Silver.) Is the work equally good ?— 

es. 


2726. (Mr. Greene.) Now there is a similar com- . 


plaint by Amelia Richards. She complains of the 
work that is now given to her by Mr. Cargill, one of the 
viewers. She alleges that younger hands were put 
upon the better work, and that the older hands were 
damaged thereby ?—I helieve that the very fact of 
this staff clothing being made inside has created cer- 
tainly a little feeling of jealousy, the viewer is edu- 
cating his best hands to this work, consequently those 
disqualified, feel vexed and annoyed because they 
have not been selected for this staff clothing. 

2727. But this woman I suppose had better work 
before the reduction than she has had since ?—If you 
take the wages of Amelia Richards for the four weeks 
in March, before the reduction, she earned on an 
average about 28s. _ 

2728. What has she earned since ?—She has earned 
since, on an average, 22s. . I think she has nothing to 


complain of in- those wages; she is not a machinist, 
either, so that I reckon that she is making 7s. more 
than the average wage. ; 

2729. But she is making so much less than she was 
before, as she says, because she is given inferior work 
to do ?—But they must not take as a guide the wages 
they earned when they took the work home; from the 
wages she earns I think she must be having the fair 
average run of the work. 

2730. Then is it or is not the fact that she has been 
put to inferior work since she came back ?—I do not 
think she has, and the wages go to provethat. If she 
has been put upon inferior work I can only say that 
she must be a very quick sewer indeed to earn 20s. 5d. 
and 22s. upon trousers only. I have here a statement 
showing that Richards, on March 5th, made four tunics 
and six frocks; and I may tell you that since the factory 
has been open this year there have been very few 
tunics made. The tunic season does not commence 
until the autumn, and we have been making an 
unusual quantity of trousers on account of the service 
requiring them, so that I think the statement before 
you with reference to Amelia Richards will show that 
she has had a fair proportion of the tunics going, if 
not more than a fair proportion. On March 12th she 
had seven tunics, one frock, and three alterations. 

2731. That was when she took work home ?—When 
she took work home. March the 19th, she had five 
frocks, two tunics, and three alterations. 

2732. She does not complain of that ?—No. 

2733. Now will you come to the period of which 
she does complain ?—April 30th she made four tunies, 
two trousers, and*two frocks. 

2734. What did she make by that? —18s. 7d. 
May 7th she made five tunics, two jackets, and two 
trousers, and she earned 2is. 8d. May 14th she made 
seven tunics and two trousers; so that she has actually 
made more tunics during those three weeks than she 
did formerly. She earned in the last week I have 
named 24s. 1d. 

2735. What did she earn in the next week ?— 
16s. 6d. ; ; 

2736. Now as to Mrs. Hannah Barnes. At Ques- 
tion 825 she also complains of the difference in the 


work that she has had since the reduction ?—January — . 


22nd she had four tunics and one frock, amounting to 
15s. 114d.; January 29th, four tunics and five altera- 
tions, 19s. 10d. ; February 5th, five tunics and three 
alterations, 19s. 103d. ; April 30th, five tunics and 
two trousers, 18s. 2d.; May 7th, four tunics, two 
jackets, and two trousers, 18s. 10d.; May 14th, five 
tunics and two trousers, 20s. 11d. Those figures show 
that she has had more tunics to make during these 
three weeks since the reduction, and she has earned 
better wages than she did formerly. She has been 
away fora month in Scotland, so that in her ease I 
could not take the March weeks for that reason. 

2737. What she says is, “I complain very much of 
“ the sort of work I have had since the reduction ; I 
“* have had trousers and frocks every week ; I do not 
“ think I have had above three tunics in the week, 
“and I think I was the first that made tunics in this’ 
“ place. The week before last there was a press for 
“ engineer tunics to send away, and I did have four 
“ that week.” And she complains also that girls who 
have not been in the building as many months as she 
has been years have had better work given to them ? 
—I can only say in answer to that that these figures 
are a proof that Mrs. Barnes has had as fair a propor- 
tion of good work as anyone in the factory. 

2738. You have not intentionally given good work 
to girls in preference to the old hands ?'—Decidedly 
not. If it hasbeen done it is without my consent, 
and quite against the rules of the factory. 


2739. If that: has occurred it has been by some 


accident, I understand you ?—Deeidedly so. 

2740. (Chairman). I want to ask you with respect 
to the hours of work in the factory ; and I want first 
to.ask you what is the time that the factory is open in 


the morning at which the people can commence: 


% 
‘ 
7 
‘ 


Se ee 


work ?—7.15 is the time the piece workers are sup- 
posed to be in the factory. 

2741. And supposing a person does not come on at 
7.15, can they come on at any hour up to 8 o’clock ? 
—Up to 8.30. Up to 8 o’clock they can come in and 
be supposed to be in tinie. After 8 o’clock their 
names are taken down at the lodge up to 8.30, half an 
hour being given. 

2742, Supposing they do not come in before 8.30, 
are they able to come in at all that day before dinner 
time ?—No, not before the dinner hour. 

2748. Is it not the case that in private concerns 
they are allowed to come in at what they call half 
time ?—They come in here at half time, after dinner. 

2744, But in private concerns (in Lancashire, at 
any rate) they are allowed to come in after breakfast ? 
—I have the rules of one of the largest clothing fac- 
tories in Yorkshire, and there they have very stringent 
rules indeed, and inflict fines. Their rule with regard 
to the time is this: “The workroom doors will be 
“ open every morning from 8 to 8.5; from 8.30 to 
“8.39, subject to 2d, fine; and from 9 to 9.5, subject 
* to 3d. fine.” 

2745. (Mr. Greene.) After 9.5 what happens in 
that factory ?—They cannot get admittance till 1.30. 

2746. Then they cannot be admitted between the 
hours of 9.5 am. and 1.30 p.m.?—They cannot be 
admitted between those hours. 

2747. And here they cannot be admitted between 
the hours of 8.30 a.m. and what ?—8.80 a.m. and 
1.15 p.m. ~The dinner hour is regulated in this way : 
the door is open from 1.30 p.m. to 1.385 p.m.; and 
from 2 p.m, to 2.5 p.m., subject to 2d. fine. 

2748. Is it not the fact that. many operatives who 
have families, are unable to come before half-past § 
in the morning ?— Yes; there are many cases of 
mothers who have to send their children to a nur- 
sery and who are not able to come before half-past 8. 

2749. Would it not be desirable to give them the 
chanee of coming up to 9 o’clock ?—They can come 
here by half-past 8, the nurseries are open at 8, and 
they can be here at half-past 8, and I have arranged 
to supply them with tickets upon application to me, 
so that they may not be considered late if they come in 
up to half-past 8. 

2750. Why should not a fresh rule. be made with 
respeet to allowing them to come in up to half-past 8, 
without any mark being made against them ?—I think 
the simpler plan would be to give them a ticket for 
the purpose of admitting them, 

2751. Why not say that all persons with families 
should be allowed to have tickets ?—I am afraid that 
if a notice of that kind were issued a good many would 
take advantage of it. ~I think it would be very much 
better to have as few as possible to come late. 

2752. (Mr. Greene.) But you rather think of modify- 
ing of that rule, do you, and in certain cases ad- 
mitting women who have families up to half-past 8, 
without marking them as late >—Yes. 

2758. (Chairman.) It might be the rule that upon 
application they could have that privilege ?—Yes. 

_ 2754. (Mr. Greene.) Is there. much inconvenience 
attending upon people coming after half-past 8 ?— 
Yes, we should have no order or discipline in the 
factory at all. ; 

2755. Would it interfere with the work arrange- 
ments '—There would not be the order that is neces- 
sary in a factory if women were allowed to come in at 
any time they liked. . 

2756. (Chairman.) What time is the factory closed 
for the dinner hour ?—12.15. 

2757. And what time do they return. Iam. told 
that the doors of the rooms are not locked, and that 
some of the women come back and recommence work 
after taking only 20 minutes or half an hour for their 
dinner; is that the case ?—In half an hour they are 
allowed to come into the factory. 


2758. Are you not in that way breaking the spirit. 


of the Factory Act ?—No ;. the Factory Act. states 
that you cannot employ women more than five hours 
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at atime without giving them at least half an hour 
for meals. 

2759. What time does the factory close in the 
evening ?—At 6 o’clock. 

2760. Does it not make it more than five hours if 
they come in at a quarter to 1 ?—I should state that 
there is time for tea in the afternoon, which makes a 
break in the afternoon’s employment. 

2761. Are you quite sure that the Factory Act says 
half an hour for dinner ?--Quite (the witness pro- 
duced the Factory Act). 

2762. Supposing they come in before a quarter to 
1 ?—They are not allowed to do that; the matron is 
there, and orders them away. 

2763. You are therefore not breaking the spirit of 
the Factory Act ?—No. 

2764. (Mr. Greene.) Can anyone leave before 6 
o'clock >—The Woolwich division can, but the others 
cannot, unless they get special leave. 

2765. (Chairman.) Have you a rule in the factory 
with respect to the non-employment of women who 
have been undergoing child-bearing >—Yes. 

2766. What is the rule ?—The rule is that any 
woman who is pregnant leaves the factory at seven 
months ; then she gets an out-door ticket and is not 
allowed to come in, excepting under special circum- 
stances, until the child is six months old. 

2767. Is not that a very great hardship upon the 
women ?—It is inevitable ; otherwise we should have 
mothers here suckling their infants. 

2768. There is no such rule in any factories out- 
side?—It has always been the rule here, and it is 
thought only right and proper. 

2769. I am not saying it is not desirable that 
women should not come back to their work too early 
after child bearing ; but six months is a very long time ? 
—But in the case of any woman not nursing her child 
the matter is taken into consideration, and she is 
allowed to come back ; but in the case of all mothers 
who are nursing their children they could not pos- 
sibly be in a condition to come to work. ; 

2770. Then any woman who happens to be bearing 
children is deprived of her work inside the place for 
eight months ?— Yes, 

2771. (Mr. Greene.) One woman complains that 
she was not allowed to come back under six months, 
although she could, during the greater part of that 
time, have put out her baby to be minded for 2s. 6d. 
a week while she was here ?—But she was allowed 
an out-door ticket, and if she is a sewer she can do 
the work as well at home as in the factory. I think 
it would be well for me to state that this rule has 
been in existence almost as long as the factory has 
been in existence, and it has never been complained of 
as any hardship at all. 

2772. (Chairman.) But would not you consider 
this a hardship; this witness states, “I had to sit at 
“ home with my baby and sometimes I had no money 
“and sometimes no fire and no food; and I might 
“ have been with my baby before I came here, and 
“* then in the middle of the day and then in the night.” 
I do not know whether you are aware that an attempt 
was made to put in a clause in the Factory Act last 
year which prevented a woman going into the factory 
after child bearing, for a certain period; it was not 
so much as six months, it was three months; and yet 
the House of Commons would not listen to it ?—I 
was not ajare of that fact; indeed it is a rule that T 
haye not given much thought to; it has beep in ex- 
istence so long and never complained of by the 
women ; and that will be borne out by any questions 
which you may put to the matron. I cannot conceive 
that it can be a hardship if these women are allowed 
to have an out-door ticket and the privilege of doing 
their work af home. The rule would be hard if we 
did not give them facilities for doing the work at 
home. I may say that I keep these people quite 
distinct from the out-door division, and I attach them 
to their own’ division, the in-door division, and I 
supply them with temporary out-door tickets. 

2773. (Mr. Silver.) Have you any idea what this 
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special class of people would earn ?—They earn quite 
as much out of doors as they would in. Jormerly they 


used to have an ordinary ticket and you could not 


distinguish them from the out-door hands; in fact 
many of these women took advantage of the out-door 
tickets supplied to them for their use during con- 
finement, and kept out altogether, and never came in 
the factory, and became permanent out-door hands, 
showing really they preferred to have work at home ; 
and the consequence was that there were always some 
20 or 30 out-door hands attached to in-door divisions, 
To put a stop to this and to get all the women in- 
doors who are capable of coming | allowed them tem- 
porary out-door tickets. 

2774. (Mr. Greene.) In such eases do they get 
out-door prices ?— Yes ; the reduction has not fallen so 
much upon the out-door work as upon the in-doors. 

2775. (Chairman.) Uave you anything further to 
state with regard to the factory ?—I should like to give 
the particulars of the average wage of last week, ending 


dane 11th, the in-door women: ‘The average wage, 


for 1287 women, including 128 days lost, amounts to 
15s.94d. Taking the 20s, per week, which I consider 
a fair wage for a machinist, and taking a sewer’s fair 
wage at 15s. per week, the result is as follows :— 
There are 187 machinists at 20s. each, which would 
be 1872.; and 1100 sewers at 15s., would be 8251., 
this would produce an average of lds. 84d. ‘This 
shows that if the factory piece workers were paid 
as time workers, at the rate of 15s. and 20s., which 
I consider a fair wage each person, they would have 
received less by 1d. than they have earned at the 
piece rates. These figures go to prove that the 
15s. and 20s. is sustained by the present wages. I 
should wish also to state to the Committee the indif- 
ference shown by a number of the women to the fixed 
rules necessary for the proper conduct of the factory, 
notwithstanding the importance having been impressed 
upon them of attending to these rules. I refer more 
particularly to those who absent themselves without 
The number who 
have absented themselves without leave for the past 
three weeks has been 1,304, and those who have been 
late in coming to work in the morning 744. This 
will give you an idea of the difficulty I have in getting 
these people into business habits. ‘Then again, the 
time lost makes a considerable difference in their 
weekly wage, and can scarcely be reconciled with the 
evidence of ‘those who refer to the hard times and 
starvation prices. For instance, on Whit ‘Tuesday the 
day was nearly a blank in the factory. 

2776. Are you ready to carry on the work on Whit 
‘Tuesday >—Yes, the engine is working all day. 

2777. Now will you take the complaints of those 
outside, taking first the men who had been time- 
workers and were discharged ; if I understand instead 
of being 30 there are about 23 of them ?—I have left 
the time-workers with Mr. Quinlan. ; 

2778. I am not going into the question of time- 
workers, hut with respect to these men who had been 
at work for a considerable number of years and who, 
having certain claims upon the factory, have been dis- 
charged, I want to know whether in the cases of 


‘those who have been employed here a great number » 


of years, old hands with probably no complaint against 
them, it was not desirable as far as possible to find 
out-door work of other kinds for those men ?——As far 
as I have been able I have given them employment 
out of doors by supplying them with tickets, in fact I 
have not refused a single one’ who has made applica- 
tion for out-door work. ? 

2779. (Mr. Greene.) There are 23 trimmers, nine 
of whom Mr. Quinlan states have out-door work given 
to them ?>—Yes. 

2780. And what happened to the other 14-?—That 
I cannot say. 

2781. Isthat in Mr. Quinlan’s department ?—Yes; I 
might state that I understand my position with regard 
to the time-workers employed in the factory to be this. 
As manager the whole of the people employed, namely, 
about 1,800 piece-workers and 250 time-workers, 


and 20 clerks are under my immediate charge, and I 
am held responsible for any misconduct, neglect of 
duty, bad work, &c., indeed as in all well regulated 
establishments the manager has to see with the assist- 
ance of foremen and forewomen that the right man or 
woman is in the right place. Consequently they look 
to him as their chief, having entire control over 
them, recommending promotions or discharges, as the 
case may be. 
reasons for adding the factory time-workers to the 
inspection and store branch, making it one general 
establishment. By this arrangement all unskilled 
labour, such as porters, &c. employed in the factory, 
are divided into classes and called storehousemen, cor- 
responding and ranking with those already in existence 
in the depot, and are interchangeable with them if 
thought desirable for the good of the general service. 
Skilled labour, such as cutters and viewers, I 
believe, are not so treated, because their length of 
service at their particular duties makes them most 
valuable, provided they are able and reliable men, 
The result of this is, that when I have any unsuitable 
or incompetent men, or if any vacaney occurs causing 
promotion, notification is made to the storekeeper, who 
really, so far as labour is concerned, takes a similar 
position to a manufacturer, and supplies you with the 
necessary material for working your department. I 
see no reason why the factory should not benefit by 
this arrangement, and certainly it destroys the feeling 


that formerly existed with the storehousemen, that - 


they were badly paid as compared with the factory, 
and produces one uniform scale of wage. Of course 
the manager of the factory is not bound to keep any 
man sent him if incompetent, so that you have the 
benefit of the labour market within the depdt as well 
as without. ; 

2782. (Chairmun.) What I want to know from you 
is this : as I understand, a number of these men have 
already received out-door work, is it not desirable as 
far as possible to find work for men who have been 
discharged, and who have so long served the establish- 
ment by working inside ?—That is a matter which 
would come under Mr. Quinlan’s care. 

2783. Does Mr. Quinlan find out-door work for the 
people ?—With regard to out-door work that may be 
answered in this way, that they are not all tailors. 

2784. (Mr. Greene.) With regard to the trimmers, 
there have been 23 trimmers dismissed and their 
places taken by women ?—Yes. 

2785. Nine of them, we learn from Mr. Quinlan, 
do receive out-door work ?—Yes. 

2786. Why do not the other 14 receive out-door 
work ; they are all tailors I suppose >—Because they 
have not applied for an out-door ticket, and for that 
reason I suppose they are not tailors, and would not 
he competent. 


2787. Would not trimmers and cutters be tailors Pp—. 


No, not necessarily. 

2788. (Chairman.) In case men are required in 
future as time-workers on the establishment, if any 
of these men were fit for the work required of them, 
would there not be a feeling in favour of re-engaging’ 
the old hands >—Decidedly, if there was work for them 
to do, unless they were old men and beyond work ; but 
that matter is entirely in Mr. Quinlan’s hands. 

2789. Now has outside work been discontinued to 
any great number of people since the re-arrangement 
of the factory >—Out of 502 out-door hands 278 have 
been supplied with. tickets, and 88 have been taken 
on in-doors, leaving 186 unprovided for. 

2790. What is the reason for those 186 being left 
unprovided with work ?—Simply because we have no 
work for them, and a great many of those are men 
tailors. 

2791, Would it be the fact that these 186, or a 
portion of them, who are without work from the esta- 
blishment, may in previous years have been left without 
work in the same way whenever you have had a scarcity 
of work to give out ?—It is generally the case with 
regard to out-door hands, 


Mr. Quinlan has stated to you the 


2792. And they would have the power of obtaining 
work elsewhere >—Yes. 

2793. But is it not the case that a number of these 
outside workers have been for years accustomed to 
your work, and that is work of that particular charac- 
ter which unfits them for the work of a civilian shop ? 
—These men who work for the factory here also work 
for army clothiers, who make the police clothing and 
volunteer clothing, which has nothing at all to do 
with this factory; therefore these men have no more 
claim upon the factory for work than they have upon 
Messrs. Gardiner at Whitechapel, or Samuel Brothers. 

2794. Have they not a claim in this way, that being 
old army men, and having done work for this establish- 
ment for 14 or 20 years, they may consider that they 
have some kind of claim?—In cases of that kind we 
have given them tickets. I have carefully gone 
through the evidence of the men who have worked 
out of doors, and the first is Edwin Haynes, page 12. 
That man has a ticket. 

2795. (Mr. Greene.) He says that it was stopped 
on the 17th of May ?--Yes. It appears there were a 
lot of Horse Artillery jackets that were in make to 
complete the orders of last year, and consequently 
these men were employed running through the time 
that the factory was closed; but when they had com- 
pleted their work their tickets were taken from them ; 
in this case this man finished his work on May the 
17th, and the ticket was taken from him; but the 
interval that elapsed between that time and the time 
he made application was the only time in which he 
had not a ticket ; he had a ticket immediately after- 
wards, 

2796. Has he a ticket now ?—Yes, he has a ticket ; 
the first application he made he was given one. 

2797. (Chairman.) Do not you think there is some 
misunderstanding on the part of some of these outside 
people, because that witness said he was told he could 
not obtain a ticket until this Committee had sat ?—I 
cannot conceive how they could understand that. 

2798. (Mr. Greene.) His complaint is being dis- 
charged without any notice, after working a great 
number of years, and he says that no reason was 
given to him?—That man has a ticket now. Then 
Richard Schroder; he has never applied for a pass. 

2799. It was stopped the same day in his case ?.— 
Yes. 

2800. Has he a pass now ?—Yes. Then Andrew 
O’Keeffe; this man’s ticket was sent to him addressed 
Elizabeth Street, Pimlico, but was returned through 
the Dead Letter Office, but it has now been sent to his 
proper address in Spring Gardens ; and I also sent him 
the returned envelope showing him that it had been 
sent to Pimlico. Then William Martin; he has a 
ticket. Whilst others have been without tickets these 
men have had tickets up to the 17th of May, and yet 
they come to complain, and it seems to me it must be 
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through some misunderstanding. Then Henry Stokes ; 
this man has not applied fer a pass. I stated in my 
evidence before, that this is not the year for the 
Artillery tunics; they are issued biennially; con- 
sequently we shall not require the services of the 
number of out-door hands that we did formerly. 

2801. (Chairman.) That would have arisen had 
there been no alteration in your system of prices >— 
Yes. hen Richard Magrath; he is an Artillery 
tunic hand, and there are no Artillery tunics this year, 

2802. How many outside workpeople would that 
apply to ?—I think there were about 25 who peti- 
tioned the director; they lived chiefly at Woolwich, 
and they asked whether they could have out-door 
tickets, and his reply was that this was not the year 
for the Artillery tunics, and there would be no work 
for them this year, but that if their services were 
required they would have tickets sent them. I may 
state that these men are not dependent upon the work 
they get here, but they work for the trade. 

2803. (Mr. Greene.) Then with regard to Magrath, 
you simply have not the work to give him that he 
had been doing ?—No. Then George Burns ; he has 
a ticket. 

2804. He told us he had made no application ; but 
he has a ticket now, has he ?—I have his name down. 
This man has applied since and had a ticket. 

2805. (Chairman.) Do you consider the claims of 
the men who have been in the army in giving these 
tickets, or do you give them indiscriminately to the 
army or non-army men ?—Whenever they have been 
in the army and are good tailors and have been em- 
ployed here a number of years, I have always taken 
that into consideration. 

2806. (Mr. Greene.) On what principle have you 
acted in giving or withholding work ?—It was a ques- 
tion at first whether any out-door hands should be 
taken on ; ultimately, upon my recommendation, it 
was arranged that 250 tickets only should be disposed 
of as we required work done. As with the in-door 
divisions, so I arranged to see the out-door hands, sup- 
plying but few tickets that day (because we had no 
work ready for them), chiefly making notes and ascer- 
taining the position of the various parties, whether 
they were connected with the army, if widows, &c. 
Then I went over the list with the viewer to get the 
qualifications of the different people; and with this 
information I have issued tickets to those most en- 
titled to them, either from length of service, con- 
nexion with the army, or other qualifications. 

2807. You endeavoured to give every consideration 
you could, and dispeused with those only who you 
thought had the least claim ?—Yes; and further, I 
gave all the women who were eligible the opportunity 
of coming inside, and I have taken 88 people in-doors, 
so that out of the 186 there are very few women ; 
they are chiefly men. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Friday next at half-past 2 o’clock. 


Friday, 20th June 1879. 


PRESENT: 
JOHN T. HIBBERT, Esq., M.P., iy tur CHair. 


Brnvamin Buck Greenr, Esq. 


STEPHEN WILLIAM SILVER, Esq. 


i 4 JAmEs LANGRISH examined. 


(Chairman.) You are a viewer, are you not ? 
—Yes. 
2809. How long have you been employed here ?— 
Twenty years next month. 
2810, Not all that time as a viewer, I suppose ?— 
No, not all that time as a viewer. 


2811. How long as a viewer ?—I was aviewer on 
the old building a short time, and I have been a 
viewer for 8 or 9 years, I think. I have been em- 
ployed occasionally as a viewer since I have been 
here, until I took this division. 

2812, What are your duties as viewer?—To give 
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out and take in work, book it, book the prices, and 
soon . 
2813. You distribute the kind of work that the 
people are to do ?—Yes. ; 
2814. In your division what do you make P——I 
make staff tunics, artillery tunics, line tunics, trousers, 
frocks. I make nearly all that is made in the factory. 
2815. How do you decide upon the distribution to 
the various workers ?—According to the quality of 
the workwomen. : 
2816. Have you any women to whom you give 
nothing but trousers?—I have one division that I 
give nothing but trousers to. Sehr oe ies 
~ 9817. And what are your reasons for limiting them 
to the making of trousers in that division ?—It was a 


women that make trousers are what we call inferior 
workpeople ; if you give them a frock after they have 
been continually at trousers they would not make it 
satisfactorily. 

2818. Then you look upon the trouser makers as 
being an inferior class of workers ?—Yes ; because the 
best class of workpeople do not care about making 
them at all. eae 

2819. You look upon trouser work as an inferior 
work ?-—Yes. 

2820. And I suppose they are unable to earn as 
good a wage upon trousers as they can upon other 
articles >—No, they cannot. 

2821. Have you taken any notice of the earnings 
that have been made by the women in your division 
or department since the reduction of the prices paid 
for piecework ?—I have not particularly looked into 
that. 

2822. What are about the average earnings a person 
can make by working upon trousers ?-—I should say, 
speaking of the average of my trouser hands (and 
they are elderly people, and not so good workpeople), 
they would make about on an average 12 to 14 pairs a 
week ; that is in that division; but they are slow 
people; not so quick. 

2823. And for that they would get paid at the rate 
of 10d. a pair ?-—10d. and 103d., some 10d. 

2824, (Mr. Greene.) Is that for the sewing with- 
out the stitching ?—Yes, the machinist gets 2d. for 
_ the tweed trowsers, and I4d. for the serge for the 
machining, 

2825. (Chairman.) Do you think that the earnings 
that are obtained now are much lower than they were 
before the alteration, the reduction ?—Yes, I think 
there is a good bit of difference in the earnings. 

2826. There is the difference caused by their not 
taking work home, and also the reduction in price ?-— 
Lhe two things came together so quick, and made it 
look doubly heavy for them. I do not think myself, 
if I may be allowed to say so, the women would have 
grumbled so much at the reduction if they have been 
allowed to have taken the work home the same as 
usual. ‘That is my opinion. 

2827. Have you ever experienced any bad result 
from taking the work home ?—Never; it made us a 
little busier, but we did not mind that. 


of work P—No, not that. 

2829. How did it make you busier ?—Sometimes 
we have got a lot of leisure time now in regard to 
that. The women when they took their work home 
would bring it in the morning and press it off, and 
keep us continually busy for two or three hours in the 
morning ; now they have got to come in and finish it 
before they press it. ; 

2829. (Mr. Greene.) That is the viewers you mean ? 
—Yes, the viewers. 

2831. (Mr. Silver.) What are your hours ?—From 
7 in the morning till a quarter to 6. o 

2832. (Chairman.) Now, in giving out the work 


_ do you pay great attention to giving it out fairly to 


the different workers?—Yes, I distribute it fairly 


amongst them, 


~ 2833. I suppose a viewer has a chance of. favouring 
one perscu more than another if he chooses >—As far 


trousers division when I took it, and the generality of 


wage tickets being made out for a larger sum than — 


2828. Do you mean that it lengthened your hours 


as favouritism goes, the one that brings in the’ 
work I would give the best work to. ee 

2834. Those that do the best work you would giv 
the best work to ?—Yes, I have some that can make 
staff tunics, and I should give them staff tuni 
Others can make a very good line tunic, but 1 
staff. : MiSs. 
2835. (Mr. Greene.) 1 suppose if a viewer had 
spite against a woman he could give her inferior wo 
and spoil her earnings if he liked. A woman eanno 
make so much earnings upon trowsers, we will say, 
upon tunics ; and if you gave a woman a greater por-_ 
tion of trowsers her weekly earnings would be les 
though she might be a competent tunic hand; that 
in the power of a viewer to do if he chooses ?— Yes, 
is in his power. Nt 

2836. (Chairman.) There have been complaints, 
have there not, about you from some of the wor 
people >—Complaints made ? a 

2837. Have you ever been complained of by any-— 
body to Mr. Sage ?--When we classified the women, — 
according to order, I took the first-class hands ; : 
had to pick them out ; and the second and third-class” 
hands we had to pick out and put them in rota- 
tion down the hall; the junior ones went down lower 
than the others. ~~ ae 

2838, Have you not had some complaint made by — 
the old members, who say that they have been put upon — 
worse work since they returned ?>—Yes, they were put — 
upon frocks and trousers; I had to make up divisions — 
with them because I had not sufficient tunic hands to 
make up, ms : ie 

2839. Have those complaints been got rid of ?--I — 
have heard nothing since it was explained when they — 
went in before Mr. Sage. ~ eR 

2840. Have there not been complaints that some of — 
the workers have to wait for work ?—-No, I never — 


heard of it; we never keep them waiting. % 
2841. Have you not had complaints about their — 
having to wait for the buttonhole machinists till the — 
work was finished ?—That was because the button- — 
hole machinist did not put the work in according to 
rotation. a ee ; 
2842. But supposing the buttonhole machinist — 
keeps them away to that extent it is keeping them — 
from making proper earning ?—Yes. See 
2843. Do you know anything about some of the 


people were entitled to get?— No, not unless this — 
happened: if you make up your book on a Thursday, — 
and there is a garment or two misplaced, you put 1 
on another ticket, and then on Friday when you giv 
out the tickets you are sure to have the parties com 
and claim the price of that garment. We cannot pu 
a halfpenny on unless upon what is returned int 
store. aes 

2844. (Mr. Silver.) We have heard of reductions” 
at the end of the week amounting in one case to 3s. 5 
how do they arise >—Sometimes it arises in this way: _ 
a clerk in booking the work might book it in the — 
wrong line of the book. I have had cases of that 
kind. PE 
2845. That would be an error ?—That would be an — 
error. one ae 
2846. (Mr. Greene.) If a woman gets overpaid in — 
that way, say 3s., when it is discovered it is deducted 
from her next payment, is it not ?—It is deducted from _ 
her. i 
2847. (Chairman.) What is your division ?—No. 3. _ 

2848. Now there is a case before me of Goulding; — 
do you know her ?—Yes. : = 

2849, She appears in the four weeks ending May — 
7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th to have only earned 7s. 6d., — 
7s. 94d., 6s. 84d., and 5s.?—She is employed in the 
tea room. roa 3) eee 

2850. Then she gets paid extra for that, does she ? — 
—She gets paid extra for that. ate ee 

2851. (Mr. Greene.) How much ?—I do not know; — 
T think it is 1s, a-day. ih On ae 

2852. ( Chairman.) Can you account for these earn-_ 
ings: Frior the first week only earned 8s. 44d. ; the 


; 
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she has not been here long and she is very slow. 

2853. Then take the case of Milson: she appears to 
have earned in the four weeks 9s. 2d., 10s. 3d., 10s. 1d., 
and 7s. 1ld.; how do you account for those small 
earnings ?—She is a trouser hand. 

2854. These are all trouser hands I am speaking 
of 2—They average about twelve or fourteen pair a 
week. 

2855.—She only made nine pair in one week, for 
which she got 7s. 11d, ; do you know anything of the 
case of Ward earning 5s. 11}d. one week and the next 
8s. 44d. ?—Yes, she has only recently come on. 

1856. Is she a learner >—No, she formerly worked 
out of doors, and is a very inferior hand. 

2857. (Mr. Greene.) Do you mean that she has 
eome on since the reduction >—She has come on since 


| - the reduetion. 


2858. She is very little more than a learner then? 
—No, she could not make trousers at all to please me 
when she came in first, though she professed to be a 
good workwoman when she came in. I do not think 
she has been here above a month. 

2859. (Chairman.) You seem to have many trouser 


hands ?—I had only one subdivision on trousers till 


they altered it ; but since this alteration of course I 
have had more trousers in my hands than ever I had 


in_my life; consequently I have had to distribute these 


trousers amongst the inferior hands who could not 
make tunies or frocks. I have been compelled to give 
lois of trousers which I should not have done other- 
wise. 

2860. Do you think that a fair worker can make 
good earnings on trousers at the present prices ?—No, 
speaking conscientiously I do not think that they can. 

2861. Do you think then that the present prices are 
too low for a person to make good earnings upon ?— 
Yes, I do not think trousers are paid well at all. 

2862. (Mr. Greene.) Are they paid as well here as 
they would be in the trade outside ?>—The contractors 
give their things out perhaps by the lump to what they 
call bagmen ; 1 do not know what they pay, but they 
pay them so much, and they get the women to make 
them. I do not suppose that they pay much more 
than we do, or hardly so much. 

2863. Do you think they pay as much ?--I really 
cannot say. At Gardiner’s, I think, they pay 1s. 9d. 
for volunteers. 

2864. What is your price for volunteer trousers ?— 
We do not make any volunteers’. 

2865. (Chairman.) Have you any other division 
besides the third division >—No. 

2866. (Mr. Greene.) Mary Corrie says that you put 
two women to her machine instead of the number you 
put to the other machinists, and that you said you had 
not time to attend to everybody ?—I never said that to 
her. The reason that she had but-two was that I had 
orders from the manager to fill up the division ; one 
division was taken away to her room for the button- 
hole machine. Corrie was a junior, and Mr. East, 
another viewer, had an extra machine put up; he 
- wanted a machinist, and I recommended her to him ; 
consequently she got a division. The reason that 
Corrie had only two was that I filled up the other 
_ division, and there were only two left. 
2867. You mean you filled the other with women 
“sewers >—Yes; and I was going to get a draft of 
women from over the way to make up Corrie’s 
division. , ; 
- 2868. How long did she work with only two?— 
I think she worked a fortnight or three weeks. 

2869. So she could not make much earnings, could 
she ?—She could if she liked have worked herself. 

2870. She could have made up by sewing you 

mean ?>—Yes. 

* 2871. Then she complains that you put her on 
_ trousers and blouses, which she had not been used to ? 
_--She had been used to blouses and trousers before ; 


and I consider that a machinist, if she take a division, 
~ ought to be capable of machining trousers, frocks, 


~ tunics, or anything else she is put to. 


next 9s. 54d.; and the fourth week 7s. O}d.?—Yes, ; 
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2872. The she says, “I had my division filled up 
with learners, and I don’t earn the money that the 
“ others have ” ?—She had the division filled up with 
the ones that Mr. Sage give me. 

2873. And she says, “I know it is the viewer’s 
fault” ?—I could not help myself. 

2874. (Chairman.) Have you heard any complaints 
from her during the last week or two ?— No. 

2875. (Mr. Green.) She goes on to say, “I have had 
“ to wait for the buttonhole machinist till my work was 
“ finished before they would give me more out” ?—I 
think there are very few complaints of that kind, 
unless we get orders sometimes in a hurry for Malta 
or Gibraltar for serge ; of course they are all required 
to go then to the buttonhole machinist, and some- 
times they drop their tunics down there perhaps, or 
whatever garment they have, on purpose to get another 
job. 

2876. Do hindrances of this sort to machinists often 
happen ?—No, 

2877. But they do sometimes ?— Yes. 

2878. (Chairman.) And when they do happen they 
reduce their earnings for that time ?—Very little. 

2879. If you see any particular workers making 
very poor earnings for a week, have you the power of 
giving her a better kind of work so as to put her in a 
better position >—Yes, if I see a woman who does not 
earn much money a week, I say to her, “* You must 
“ pull up next week for this ; I cannot have people here 
* unless they work,” because I know very well it is 
their own fault if they cannot earn pretty middling 
wages. 

2880. Will you explain what you mean by “ pretty 
* middling wages” ?—If I have a good hand, they must 
be away or neglect their work somehow or other if they 
don’t earn fairish wages. 

2881. How much do you mean ?—I am not speak- 
ing of since the reduction ; I am speaking of what I 
should do if they did not earn it. 

2882. But I am asking you, supposing you saw that 
a person who was fairly industrious only earned some 
8s. or 9s. a week, would you try to help her by giving 
her some better kind of work ?—I would ; it would be 
my interest to do that, because the better workwomen 
I get the more satisfaction it is to me and the more 
credit it is to me. 

2883. You could give her what they call aiterations ? 
—-Yes, alterations. 

2884. Are you in the habit of assisting those who are 
making poor earnings in that way ?—I give out the 
alterations to them chiefly. For instance, if there are 
frocks to face, or what they call middling jobs, I send 
for them to help them out. 

2885. I daresay you perfectly understand the 
changes that have taken place, the reduction of prices 
and the stoppage of taking work home ; do you think 
that those two changes are desirable ones, or do you 
think that there is any real grievance on the part of 
the workers on account of them ?--The chief reason 
is in regard to the work being taken home, I think. 
I don’t really think, speaking conscientiously, that the 
reduction would be felt so much if they could take the 
work home. And another thing is the going away 
from here at 6 o’clock ; plenty of them could work an 
hour or two more, and instead of that they are thrown 
ou a lazy life. 

2886. (Mr. Greene.) I suppose in taking work 
home they can get assistance from some of their 
family, cannot they ?—-Some of them help to swell the 
loaf in that way. 

2887. Could they get piecework from the trade 
outside to do at home ?—I have heard that to be the 
case, but I cannot say that from my own knowledge. 
I have héard that some of them do it. 

2888. They have an opportunity, at any rate, of 
getting piecework from contractors ?--Yes, I have 
heard that that is the case, but I do not know it 
myself. 

2889. If that is so they would not feel so much the 
out-door work being withheld from them here ?—They 
would rather have it from here. 
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2890. (Chairman.) Do you think that there is any 
truth in the report which we have had made to us by 
a good many witnesses that a good deal of work is 
still taken home, though it is forbidden ?--I believe 
it is. 

2891. (Mr. Greene.) That a good deal of work is 
taken home, do you mean, or only that now and then 
some is taken home ?--Now and then they slip what 
they can in their pockcts. ; 

2092. Do you think that there is any large quantity 
that is so taken home ?—No, nothing large. 

2893. (Chairman.) We were told by one witness 
that she had made 28 pairs of trousers in the week ; 
do you think it possible for any person to make 28 
pairs of trousers in the week without taking work 
home ?—I know the party; she said that she made 
33 pairs last week, and the viewers of course all 
talked about it. I said I thought it was an impossi- 
bility that the woman could do it, and that I did not 
believe it, and I told the viewer so in the division that 
she belongs to. Of course I have got more trouser 
hands now then ever I had in my life, and I told you 
they cannot make above 14 pairs of trousers in a. week. 
I have got two this week who have made 15 pairs of 
trousers, and I think that it is a matter of impossi- 
bility for that woman io make 33 pairs of trousers in 
a week, ; 

2894. (Mr. Greene.) Who is her viewer ?—Mr, 
Cargill ; it is the sixth division. 

2895. (Chairman.) Do you think that they take 
home the small pieces, what they call the flies p— 
That is easily done. 

2896. (Mr. Greene.) But that would: not amount 
to much, would it ?—No. é 

2897. ( Chairman.) We were told by one woman 
that she had seen trousers taken out under the dress ; 
do you think that is possible ?-I do not know. I 
would not be at all surprised at it ; whether it is true 
or not I do not know. 

2898. Do you think that there would be such 
regular work done in the factory if they were allowed 
to take work home as there is now when it is not 
allowed ?-—Yes, we never lost any work. 

2899. The hours of labour were not so long before 
the reduction as they are now, were they >—No. 


é 


2900. Have you anything that you wish to say with 7 


respect to the alterations which have taken place? 
--No, I do not know that I have got anything to 
say. 

2901. You were under Colonel Hudson, I suppose, 
when he was here ?-—Yes. 

2902. How long was he here ?--Colonel Hudson 
started the factory 22 years ago at Bloomberg Terrace, 


just after the Crimean War, and I do not know © 


whether it was two years after or a year and a half 
after that they removed to over here. 

2903. (Mr. Greene.) Do you think many women 
could take out a whole pair of trousers without being 
discovered '—No. 

2904. One here and there might r—They might. 

2905. But if it was at all general it would soon be 
found out ?—Yes. If a woman had got four pairs of 
trousers I do not think it would be much advantage for 
her to run the risk of taking out one pair of trousers ; 
but by taking out four flies there are 20 buttonholes 
she could put in of a night ; that would not take up any 
room; she might do that without being detected, and 
no one be any the wiser ; in taking out the trousers 
she could not do anything at home hardly without the 


machine, but then 20 buttonholes of course would — 


give her a good start forthe next day. 

2906. About what is-the value in labour of making 
the buttonholes in the flies ?—We had a lot done at 
Woking some time ago, and we deducted a halfpenny 
for each fly. 

2907. ‘Then if a woman was to take home all the 
flies that she makes trousers for in the week she 
would only earn 7d., supposing she makes 14 pairs of 
trousers and she took the flies home and made them 
all at home at a halfpenny each, that would be only 
7d. more made at home ?—Then we must not go quite 
by what we paid at Woking prison, because the 


Colonel had them made down there, and they were 


made beautifully too. 

2908. Then it might help her more than to the 
extent of halfpenny each you think ?>—Yes, 

2909. A penny ?—Yes, quite. 

2910. So that a woman in that way might, if she 


made 14 pair of trousers, earn 1s, 2d. at home ?—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Prerrr CARGILL examined. 


2911. (Chairman.) You are a viewer ?—Yes. 

2912. How long have you been a viewer >—About 
four years and a half. 

2913. How long have you been employed here ?— 
About five years altogether. 

2914. What division are you in ?—The sixth divi- 
BLOMea 1s 

2915. What are they principally employed upon in 
your division ?—The largest number are tunics. 

2916. Have you any trouser hands ?—Yes. 

2917. Since the reduction of prices, and the alter- 
ation in other ways, have you had any complaints 
made to you by different workers under you ?>—About 
what ? 

2918. About anything?—I get some complaints 
about the lowness of the price; that was one thing ; 
they thought they should have more, but I told them I 
had nothing at all to do with it. 

2919. Have you had any complaints about the work 
that you put any of the people te?—Some of them 
said they did not see that the other divisions should 
be making tunics when they had learnt them pre- 
viously. I said I had nothing to do with the other 
They said that they thought the younger 
hands in the other divisions had not as good a right to 
make tunics as those who had been here before. 

2920. They thought that as old hands they had a 
right to the best work ?—Yes; but as they were talk- 
ing of the other divisions I did not like that. 

2921. I suppose you have great power in your hands 


as a viewer in distributing the work?—You look out 
for the people that do it most satisfactorily. 

2922. Do you give the best work out to the best 
hands ?—Yes, most decidedly. 

2923. ‘That is your principle ?—Yes. 

2924. (Mr. Greene.) The most suitable work for the 


qualification of the women ?— Yes; there are people 


in the factory who have been in only three years 
who are superior workwomen to those who have been 
here 20 years, because they can sew well. 
rally put it to the head viewer. Show him the work 
before you do anything of that kind with the work- 
people. 
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2925. (Chairman.) Upon your principle you give — 


the best work to the best hands, and those who do not 
do good work do not get any chance of improvement ? 
—Yes, they do; if you had a trouser hand, and you 
thought she was improving you would put her on 
frocks. 

2926. You would do that, would you?—Yes, we 
would gradually bring them on from trousers ; that is 
the thing we commence with; and then if they sew 
well you give them a trial on frocks, and if they get 
confidence in making frocks you put them on some- 
thing else. If they get slippery you must punish 
them. : 9 

2927. (Mr. Greene.) Whatdo you mean by getting 
slippery >—Slighting their work. 

2928. (Chairman.) Suppese you see a woman 
making very poor earnings, though an industrious 
person, do you not assist her by giving her better work 
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along with the trousers /—The trouser hands make the 
best wages. 

9929. That is not so according to the returns >p— 
My trouser hands on the average make above 18s. a 
week. 

2930. Now I will take the case here of Thompson 
in your division: for the last four weeks she has 
earned 8s. 4d., 8s. 6d, 6s. 8d., and 7s. 7d.; what is 
the cause of those low wages ?—She attends the tea in 
the afternoon. She is only working half-time; I 
neyer see her at dinner time when I call the roll, be- 
cause she is away at the tea; she attends to the tea all 
the afternoon. 

2931. (Mr. Greene.) And she gets paid for that ?— 
She gets paid. 

2932. How much?—6s. a week. She is a lady; 
and there is one out of each division who goes there. 
She makes 8, 10, and 12 pairs of trousers a week. 

2933. How many pair of trousers do your women 
make who earn these 18s.?—I have had one woman 
who earns more than that; Maphim is the name. 

2934. We will omit her. How many trousers do 
your hands make when they do nothing else ?—24 to 
26 pairs a week. 

2935. (Chairman.) How can you say that when I 
have the return here, which only shows one person 
who has received more than 1/. a week for the last 
four weeks, and that is Maphim ?—Mrs. Kidd’s wages 
will be 17s. or 18s. 

2936. You said that the average was 18s.; there 
are only two persons who received the last week 
15s. lld. How do you account for your saying that 
the average would be above 18s.?—There must be 
some of them absentees, not regular to their work. 

2937. The average, instead of being 18s., is not 
more than 12s. or 18s.?—There is Daxter; she is a 
good deal absent. , 

2938. Does she work upon trousers >—Yes. 

2939, Her earnings are 8s. 5d., 3s. 4d., 5s. 10d., 
and 10s.?—She is absent as a rule. ‘Then there was 
Corstella, another that is absent in that same division. 

2940. Will you give us one who earns good wages? 
—Mrs. Kidd and Currie. 

2941, Take the case of Kidd. For the week ending 
the 21st of May she earned 15s. 10d., and the week 
ending the 28th of May she earned 14s. 8d. Currie, 
for the same periods, 17s. 6d. and 15s. 11d.?—Then 
there is Boon. 

2942. She earned 17s. 6d. and 15s. lld. There is 
a hand here named Watson; does she work regularly ? 
—She is a very slow worker, and has always been so. 
She does her work well, but cannot do any more. 
She is an elderly person. 

2943. Do you consider that there is any objection 
to allowing them to take the work home; have you 
seen any evils arising from it ?—Not that ever I came 
across ; it is about the same.__I have seen that it was 
not the same class of work that I would expect, but 
that somebody else had done it for them; it was well 
enough performed, but still it was two different sew- 
ings. 

2944. (Mr. Greene.) That you could distinguish ? 
- —I could tell that. 

2945. (Chairman.) Do you think that work is now 
taken home ?—I think so. 

2946. Do you think that persons could make 33 
pairs of trousers without taking work home?—I do 
not think so; I am a tailor myself; and when they 
make such a quantity as that we must think that they 
secrete’some about themselves. 

2947. Have you anything to say with respect to the 
alterations that have taken place ?—No, I have nothing 
at all to say. , 

2948. Is it your principle to look at the earnings of 
the different workpeople in your division, and if you 
find them obtaining very small earnings and industrially 
inclined to assist them ?—-Yes. ‘There are two or 
three people amongst \them now who are sickly, at- 
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tending Brompton Hospital, they really cannot get on, 
but still they make enough to keep them. IfI have a 
light job I give it to them. 

2949. Do you give alterations in those cases ?— 
Well, the alterations are not always the lightest work. 

2950. It pays well?—They pay well, but they 
require doing very nicely, You want them neatly 
done, because you want the garment to look as if it 
were new again; it has all been hauled over and you 
want it to look smart. I have had some returned, and 
consequently I have had to be very careful. Every- 


one says that they can do them, but sometimes they. 


spoil the material. 

2951. (Mr. Greene.) Amelia Richards says that 
since the reduction she has had the work taken from 
her. “I had kersey frocks given me when I came 
“ back; before I went away I had all the best work.” 
Then she says, “I do not know why the viewer has 
‘* given me this common work ;” and she says that “he 
*« picked out a lot of young girls for the better work, 
I have never been away since I have been here, and 
“ they are girls who have only been here a short time, 
“* some of them ?”’—When we commenced work, when 
the women came back, we had nothing else but kersey 
frocks to start them with, and I gave every person a 
couple right round. As to these staff garments they 
are a class of garments made in the factory now that 
never were made before the Ist of April. We have 
made rank and file garments before, but never any 
staff for sergeants of the Royal Artillery. Langrish, 
I, and the other viewers were told we must look 
through our division and pick out what we considered 
as many really good hands as we could trust, and form 
two divisions to put upon these garments. So we did; 
we took counsel of one another ; and I formed the two 
divisions to give them a trial; and this caused a 
jealousy, no doubt of it, simply because some of them 
were young hands, but they were excellent workers ; 
and I showed the work of these women, before there 
was any complaint from these people, to the manager 
and the foreman. 

2952. What is Richards doing now ?—She is work- 
ing on tunics. 

2953. Making good earnings ?—Fair wages. 

2954. (Mr. Silver.) You were, in fact, putting these 
women on men’s work ?—Yes, according to my orders, 
that is what I had to do. 

2955. ( Chairman.) What did you say you thought 
were the average earnings made by the women em- 
ployed in making trousers per week in your division ? 
—I have taken 20 pair of trousers as an average for 
the division latterly; I know this last week there 
were 203 trousers made by 10 women. 

2956. Are you aware that the average'carnings in 
the week ending May 28th were only 9s. 3d. in your 
division, and on the 21st they were only 9s. 4d. in 
your division by people employed on trousers alone 
then ?>—I have some young hands making trousers 
scattered in different parts of the factory; 10 real 
trouser makers in one division. 

2957. Which division is that ?—The last division 
ofall; it is the 6th division, but the last machine at 
the division ; we call it the machinist division. 

2958. There are 15 women for the week ending 
May 28th who made 267 pairs in the 6th division ?— 
The remainder of them out of this machine are 
younger hands that have only come to me lately ; they 
are the ones that are making trousers. 

2959. (Mr. Greene.) You say that there are 10 
women who made last week 203 pairs of trousers in 
your division ?—Yes. 

2960. That division being the 6th division ?--Yes ; 
I mean the week ending the 18th of this month. 

2961. Then what we have got in the statement 
before us is not for that week to which you were 
referring >—No ; I only made up my account yester- 
day for that week. 


‘The witness withdrew. 
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...Gnorce D. Ramsay, Esq., further examined. 


2962. (Chairman.) Before we go into any of the 
evidence which has been given I should like to have 
clearly from you some evidence about the prices paid 
during the last twelve months to contractors for gar- 
ments which are made here?--I have got a return 
which I can give you. ; 

2963. Have you entered into contracts during the 
present year 1879 for any articles similar to those 
made in the factory >—Yes, we entered into a contract 


“with Messrs. Webb for 10,000 kersey frocks at 


8s. 113d., the contractors buying their materials from 
us, except sewings. 

2964. What do you estimate to be the value of the 
materials in these frocks ?—7s. 34d.,’and the value of 
the sewings 2d.; which leaves a balance of 1s. 63d. 
to cover all expenses, cutting and labour and establish- 
ment and profit. The next contract was made with 
the Limerick Clothing Company for 20,000 kersey 
frocks at 8s. 1ld.; taking the value of the materials 
and the sewings as the same, the balance left is 
1s. 53d. Out of that the Limerick Company have to 
pay carriage both ways. 

2965. Are those all the contracts for kersey frocks ? 
—Yes, those are all the contracts for kersey frocks, 
30,000. , 

2966, Will you give the cost here for a similar 
article >—It is 2s. 1d.; but then you must add to that 
the cutting. 

2967. (Mr, Greene.) Then do these contractors do 
the cutting ?—Yes. 

2968. What is the cutting charged ?——3d. is charged 
in our balance sheet. 

2969. Then the 1s. 64d. would be reduced to 
Is, 34d. ?—-Yes. You must credit the contractor with 
the value of the cuttings, about 24d. 

2970. ( Chairman.) Now will you compare the fac- 
tory charges against this 1s. 64d.; what do you pay 
for your labour ?—-This is without facings, and the 
factory price without facings is ls. 9d.; the factory 
price with facings is 2s. ld. All the contract gar- 
ments are delivered without facings. 

2971. That ls. 9d. is for labour alone.—Yes, for 
labour alone; but. no indirect expenditure comes out of 
that 1s. 9d.; the 1s. 9d. goes to the operative clear. 


2972. (Mr. Greene.) Then the factory has besides , 


that the indirect expenses >—Yes, but the contractor 
pays all his indirect expenditure out of the 1s. 63d. 

2973. (Chairman.) You have not made an estimate 
of what the labour is to the contractor in this case ?-— 
No, Ihave not gone into that, but it could be gone 
into very easily, : 

2974. Now will you take trousers ?—I will take 
tweed trousers. Webb and Company have a contract 
for 10,000 pairs at 8s. 10d.; estimated value of 
inaterials, 8s. Old. ; estimated value of sewings, 03d. ; 
so that that leaves a balance of 9d. to cover cost of 
cutting, labour, and indirect expenditure. Then you 
may assume, I think, at once that the cutting and cut- 
tings will balance each other. 

2975. Then what is the factory, price ?—The factory 


price is 10d. given to the sewer and 2d. to the. 


machinist. 

2976. The factory price for labour is 1s. ?>—Yes, 
because this in the contractor’s case is machining as 
well. Then the next contract is 20,000 pairs of the 
Limerick Clothing Company at 8s. 9d.; giving the 
same figures for the materials and sewings, that leaves 
a balance of 8d. 

2977. Have they to deliver these goods here in 
London ?—They have to deliver them in London, and 


_ pay the carriage; they have to pay the carriage both 


ways. Then we come to serge trousers ; Webb and 


Company have two contracts ; one contract for 10,000 
pairs at 5s. 11d.; value of materials, 4s. 104d. ; 
sewings, 02d.; leaving a balance of 113d. for labour 


-and everything else. Then they have another contract 


for 5,000 pairs at 6s., which leaves a balance of 
1s. Od. Then Reynolds had a contract for 5,000 


ome l Bivielsis as isk tae 


pairs of serge trousers at 5s. 10d.;. that leaves a 


balance of 103d. for cutting and everything, 
2978. Will you give us the factory prices in these 
cases ?-—The factory serge trousers. are 103d. and 
11d., making 1s., for labour. ~ aie 
"2979. (Mr. Greene.) The cutting and cuttings in 
this case also balance each other, I suppose >—Yes, 
they balance each other, __ rg 
2980. ( Chairman.) So that the contractors have a 
balance to meet labour, profit, and establishment charge - 
of 113d. in one case and 1s. 03d. in another, and 102d. 
in a third ?—Yes. sae 
2981. Have these articles all been delivered P—Not 


q 
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yet; they are in course of delivery now. The con- ~ 


tracts run to the end of September. 
2982. Are they satisfactory >—Yes, they are. 
2983. And is the sewing that is upon these articles 


ought to be as good, because it is inspected according 
to the same pattern. ‘The Limerick Company’s cloth- 
ing is very good. oie 

2984. Is the Limerick Clothing Company situated 
at Limerick ?--Yes, they have got a large factory at 
Limerick; and they’ employ their hands inside the 
factory, and have got them very well trained. Their 
clothing is very good. 

2985. (Mr. Greene.) You have not reduced the 
prices of out-door work, have you?--In very few 
instances. , 


2986, Except in one instance ?—-I think Mr. Sage 


told you that. 

2987. Of a penny in tunics p—Yes, I think in the 
tunics, He has gone thoroughly into that. = 

2988. Those contractors that we have examined 
say that the earnings are better inside than outside 
for the same work, and that therefore they can really 
work for less money inside, to make the same earn- 
ings, than they can outside; why is that ?—For the 
simple reason that inside a large factory the operatives 
have all the materials at hand. They have all the 
appliances, and their time is not wasted by going 
backwards and forwards. They naturally find it easier — 
to work in a place with all the appliances. Take the 
ironing processes; here it is a mechanical process, 
whereas I apprehend in a woman’s house she has a 


common ordinary iron, which she must heat.as she 


requires. 


2989. (Chairman.) The light also is much better 


in the factory >—Yes. Then, on the other hand, the 


employer ought to pay less to these persons working — 


inside because there is the wear and tear of machinery, | 
the loss of interest on the building, the fuel and light, 
and all those items which go to increase the indirect) 
expenditure; and he must take that indirect ex-— 
penditure off the wage to a certain extent. 

2990. (Mr. Greene.) You are still giving out- 
side for trousers a penny more than the prices you 
state for the inside ; is not that so P—No. ; 

2991. Now in a case of Infantry tweed I find that 
one of the contractors states that he pays 1s. outside 
while you are paying Is. in ?—Yes. cS 

2992. Now I will give you another case, in which 
the price indoors will be 11d. complete, the sewers 
finding théir sewings, which reduces it to 94d. inside 
against your 1s. inside ?—Yes, I said that. 

2993, Are your prices for kersey frocks without 
facings >—Yes, ls. 9d. without facings, and 2s, 1d. with 
facings. hips 

2994, I see that out-door the-kersey frock is 1s. 9d. 
without facings, and you are giving the same ?—Yes. 

2995. The one is out-door and the other indoor P— 
Yes, 

2996. I see that throughout they give the outdoor 
prices ?—I should like to call the attention of the 
Committee to a correction I have to make in the 
reduction of therate. I stated that the reduction of the 


piece-work rate was 4 per cent.; I find that practically — 
it is only 8 per cent; for this reason, that on the 4th 


a 


as good as the sewing produced in the factory ?—It 
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of July 1878, when Coloftel Hudson. was’ here after 
Gardiner contracted for Artillery frocks (and Gardiner 
took the contract very low), the price for Artillery tweed 
frocks was reduced from 2s..10d..to 2s. 3d., being a 
reduction of 7d., and it remained at that. price from 
the 4th of July until the factory was closed, when the 
7d. was put back again; therefore that is a clear gain 
to the operatives. This is a tweed frock for the Militia 
Artillery which is precisely the same:as the tweed for 
the Royal Artillery ; the only difference being that the 
lace is white instead of yellow; it had been reduced 
7d., but in our revision of prices we have put it back 
to 2s. 10d. again, the same price as. the Artillery frocks. 

2997. (Chairman.) Why? — Because Mr. Sage 
thought it a great injustice that for the same frock, 
precisely the same pattern, you should be paying one 
operative 2s. 3d. and another 2s. 10d. 

2998. (Mr. Greene.) You say that the reduction 
amounts to 8 per cent. upon the whole. labour of the 
place :-—-Yes, ‘e - 

2999. ‘That arises, does it not, from the fact that, a 
great number of articles have not. been reduced ?>—A 
great number have not been reduced. 

3000. I see that the majority of articles have not 
been reduced at all. In some instances the reduction 
is a larger per cent. than that >—In some instances it 
is, 
3001. I will take the Highland Rifle trousers; there 

is a reduction of 164 per cent. >—There are very few 

to be made, 

3002. Then there is another with 9 per cent. reduc- 
tion, militia tweed trousers >—Yes, those are the tweed 
trousers that were reduced a penny. 

3003. And several others are 7 per cent. and 9 per 
cent.; there is a sea kit 164 per cent, ; drill, Channel 
Islands >— Those were articles that I believe the 
manager found there were fancy prices paid for. 

3004. ( Chairman.) Have you any observations to - 
make in reference to the evidence which has been 
given before the Committee ?—The first point that I 
should like to mention is rather of a personal 
nature; I mean with. regard io what Mrs. Brock 
has stated. She has stated that she has been: pun- 
ished for some alleged offence. The real fact of 
Mrs. Brock’s case is this: that three women em- 
ployed in the same division that she was in com- 
plained that she had been urging them to do as little 
work as possible in order to make out a case for in- 
creased wages, and that altogether she had been 
making berself very disagreeable. I investigated the 
case in the presence of Mr. Sage and Mrs. Blandford, 
and it was clear that there was a.good, deal. of ill- 
feeling amongst these women, and we, thought it 
advisable that for. the present Mrs. Brock and two 
others should be removed into different divisions ; it 
was not done for punishment, but for peace and 
quietness. om ” Ee. 

_ 3005. She states that she has been put.in a diffe- 

rent division and put on a different kind of work she 

was not accustomed to?—Yes, she naturally would 
be that. ; 

_ 8006. Would it not appear to be rather in the 

. Rature of a punishment if she was put to that kind of 
work which she cannot, as she says, make very good 
earnings upon; the others were reinstated, it appears ? 
—I believe that Mr. Sage is prepared to reinstate 
‘Mrs. Brock. Then, with regard to the question she 

‘raised about societies, I found when this agitation was 

_ going on there was a new society about to be formed 
called The Female Labour Defence League ; and 
I spoke to the women in. divisions, and 1 cautioned 
them to this effect: “I think you-had better not join 

“ any of these societies without making yourselves 
“ thoroughly acquainted with the nature of the 
“ society,” and I told Mr. Quinlan to write the 
caution, which was written in these words: “ Workers 
“in the Depdt are warned, to. beware. of joining 
* societies which require,,money. payment from them 

“ until they-haye satisfied themselves; that. they, will 
“ receive some substantial benefit in return.” I have 

‘ot put this, caution, up, but.that was the object I-had 
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in view. I have encouraged benefit societies; a lady G. D. Ramsay. ; 
Esq. 


has established a benefit society to which the mem- 
bers pay a penny a week, and they have a large 
room provided for them in the evening where they 
read newspapers, and they get assistance when they 
are sick and unable to work. 

3007. Did you ever tell Mrs. Brock or any other of 
the women that you would punish anybody who joined 
the new club ?—Certainly not; the word punish never 
passed my lips. 

3008. Or that it was against the rules of the factory 
for any woman. to join those societies >—No, because 
I know that. large numbers of the women do. belong 
to those societies. 

3009. She says this is a society called the West- 
minster and Pimlico Branch of the Tailors’ London 
Union Society ?—I simply warned them against those 
societies of which they did not know anything about. 

3010. Your warning had simply the object of pre- 
venting their spending their money, in any society 
from which they might get no return ?—Yes, cer- 
tainly, that was all. I am anxious to’ impress 
upon the Committee that so far from these. changes 
and reductions having been made hurriedly — and 
without- consideration, they. were most’ carefully 
considered and thoroughly. discussed with the store- 
keeper and manager. - Irrespective of any reductions 
caused by changes in management, discharges always 
take place more or less about the 1st of April, after 
the estimates for the year have been settled. The 
work was exceptionally heavy during the past year, 
owing to the Reserves being. called out, and the 
Affehan and South African Wars. The wages spent 
last year amounted to 120,633/. ; this year the amount 
to be expended is 95,0001, being a reduction of 
25,6331., of which 10,3152. is on account of time work, 
and 15,3114. for piecework. If the requirements of 
the service necessitate reductions, they must to a 
certain extent be arbitrary, and it is scarcely possible 
to avoid individual cases of hardship; but in this 
instance the distress has certainly been mitigated by 
postponing the greater number of the reductions till 
the spring ; a season of the year when the operatives 
would be likely to get employment in the trade. 
Every case has been carefully gone into, and in order 
to show the consideration given I find that at this 
date out of 52 in-door men time workers discharged 
from the factory between the Ist of October and 
26th March 

-T have been pensioned. 
7 since taken on. 
1 employed at the War Office. 
18 provided with out-door tickets. 
6 employed elsewhere. 
1 in an asylum. 
35 
Of the 17 not provided for, one man employed as a 
mechanic had 12 years’ service, was discharged as no 
longer required ; one had seven years’ service, and 
was 52 when taken on; three had five years’ service, 
one was 50 when taken on, another 44, the third, a boy, 
discharged as inefficient ; one had four years’ service, 
46 years of age when taken on. The remainder have 
less than three years’ service. It has been alleged that 
an injustice has been committed in discharging the 
trimmers and replacing them with women. ‘These 


“trimmers are included in the 52 discharged, but taking 


them separately 23 were sent away, 
2 have been re-employed. 
1] have been given out-door work, 
3 are employed elsewhere. 
1 in an asylum. 
lye 
Of the remaining 6 unproyided for— 
1 has five years’ service. 
‘Lhas three years’ service. - 
..,...4 under one year.; . ae 
3011... Greene.);, Will you allow me.to ask you 
M 2 
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_D. Ramsay, one question as to the year’s service ; you only reckon 


service in the factory ?—That is all. ; 
3012. But these men reckon service at Woolwich 


* as well, and the Tower ?—I don’t think that any of 


these trimmers who were discharged had any previous 
service. 

3013. Some of them had ?—They were discharged 
from the store, not from the factory. iia 'a 

3014. But then you only reckon the factory service? 
—These are only fuctory men. 

3015. Only if these men had been working pre- 
viously in the store they count that as part of the 
service of this establishment ?—So they would, but I 
do not think that any of these 23 men nad been work- 
ing in the store. 

3016. (Chairman.) Here is a trimmer of the name 
of Biffen ; he says he has been employed in the stores 
22 years next October >—But he has been employed 
as an out-door worker. 

3017. As an out-door worker 19 years and three in- 
doors >— Yes. ; 

3018. (Mr. Greene.) You would only reckon him 
three years?—Biffen is only down as two years’ ser- 
vice; and he has got cut-door work now. 

3019. He was employed out of doors for 19 years ? 
—For 19 years ; and that makes his 22 years. 

3020. (Chairman.) In respect to those cases in 
which you state that pensions have been given, I 
should like to ask a question; in what cases do you 
give pensions ?—Only those men who came in before 
the year 1861 are entitled to pensions; the pensions 
have been abolished by a Treasury Minute, that “no 
“ persons are entitled to superannuation who are in 
“ receipt of the full market rate of wages.” Pen- 
sions have only been abolished since the year 1861 
every man who entered the service before the year 
161 gets a pension according to the terms of the 
Superannuation Act ; one-60th for every year’s service. 

3021. Will you proceed with your statement ?— 
The statements I have just made are, I venture to 
think, sufficient to show that the men have suffered 
In regard to the out- 
door workers, I think it has been conclusively shown 
by the contractors who employ this class of operatives 
that the work fluctuates, and that the body work for 
any person who will give them employment, and have 


- no claim to consideration when there is no work for 


them. So soon as it was known that there would be 
a considerable reduction in the number of garments 
to be made, it was determined that the loss should fall 
on the out-door workers, for the following reasons. 
(J.) A considerable number of the garments not re- 
quired this year were made by the out-door hands, and 
as the work had ceased, the employment of those in 
that work naturally came to an end. (2.) The 
workers inside the factory are always considered to be 
more or less on permanent employment, while the 
out-door hands are engaged on the clear understand- 
ing that they are liable at any moment to be discon- 
tinued in the event of no work being required. (3.) 
The principle of getting all the clothing made inside 
the factory, and gradually reducing the out-door hands, 
has been deliberately adopted in consequence of re- 
presentations made by medical and sanitary autho- 
rities that clothing was being made in dwellings when 
there were cases of infectious diseases among the 
inmates, and great risk and danger was incurred in 
communicating disease not only to those who manipu- 
late the clothing, but tothe wearers. In carrying out 
this arrangement, we are simply redeeming the pledge 
given by Lord Cranbrook to the House of Commons, 
that every effort should be made to prevent the spread 
of infectious disease ; and, looking to the nature of the 
representations made, the department would be in- 
curring a very grave responsibility if we continue to 
get clothirg made outside the factory longer than is 
absolutely necessary. The present weekly production 
is sufficient for the requirements, and if work be taken 
home, and the production increased, there will not be 
sufficient to provide employment for the operatives 
all the year round, and short time will have to be 
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resorted to during the winter months, or the operatives 
discharged. In regard to the piece-workers, the evi- 
dence given by the contractors and the manager tends r 
to show that the prices are fair; and of the 39 women 
examined by you the weekly earnings under the new 
rates were—— | 
1 over 30s. . 
9” 5, 20ssto 25s; 
13° ',,. 16s. t0-20s. 
GUMS Token tomas. 
2 iy 125; to: 4s, 
Ores Os to tas. 
3 under 10s. _ 
This alone is sufficient to show that the operatives 
are earning good wages, and when you consider the 
permanent nature of the employment I venture to 
assert that there are scarcely any establishments in | 
the metropolis where such wages can be earned, and 
there are very few female operatives of this class who 
are not for some portion of the year on short time or 
without employment. I find that the reduction on 
the piece-work rate is really three per cent. and not 
four per cent. as previously stated, that is to say, 
taking the number of garments to be made during 
the year at the old rates, the amount to be paid in 
wages would be 64,863/.; at the new rates the amount —__ 
will be 62,956/., showing..a reduction of 1,907/. on 
64,8632. three per cent. I should gladly have post- 
poned these changes on account of the reduction in 
the quantities of clothing to be manufactured, but the 
public interests rendered it absolutely necessary that 
no further delay should take place. No private | 
manufacturer could have carried on the factory at a 
loss of 8,000/. a year without very speedily finding 
himself in the bankruptcy court, and I should have 
failed in my duty had I continued to work the factory 
at a loss simply on the ground that it was maintained’ 
at the public expense. i 

3022. In saying that the reduction is three per 
cent. on the whole amount paid, I suppose it is the 
fact that the reduction has fallen more heavily upon 
some classes of the operatives than upon others P— 
Certainly it would; but the returns which have been 
laid before you I think tend to show that the losses 
have fallen upon those who have earned the higher 
wages. I think that Mr. Sage shows in his evidence 
that the operatives who have earned less are fewer in 
number than they were before, and I think you will 
find in going through the returns that the women 
who have lost are those who have been earning very 
high wages. 

3023. Has your attention been given to the small 
earnings made by the persons whe are engaged upon 
trousers ?—Yes; but I find that trouser work isinferior 
work, and in the trade the women do not earn very | 
high wages in making trousers. 

3024. Have you any suggestion to make in any way 
to improve the condition of people who are engaged 
upon trousers. For instance, we will take the returns 
of the earnings made in the four weeks ending May the 
28th; the average over the whole of the divisions was 
12 pairs, and the earnings 11s. 84d. in the week ending | 
May the 7th. In the next week, ending May the 14th, ’ 


_ 12 pairs.and the earnings 1ls.3d. In the week ending ~ 


the 21st of May, 11 pairs and 10s. 14d. the average 
earnings ; and in the week ending the 28th of May 
104 pairs, and the earnings 9s. 63d. So that the 
earnings have been gradually reducing every week 
during the last month ?>—But I think you have had 
before you evidence to show that some women can 
make a good many trousers, and some women can 
make a very high wage. ‘ 

3025. We have had evidence showing that one 
woman can makea great many trousers, and I daresay 
there are others who make a somewhat large number ? 
—You must recollect that the trouser hands are the 
old workers and the slow workers. 

3026. My question was whether you have anything 
to suggest in the way of improving the position of the 
trouser hands P—I do not see how you could improve 
the’ position of the trouser hands without increasing 
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the price paid for trousers; and I doubt whether 
I should be justified in doing that, because the con- 
tractors’ prices are so much below ours ; we conceive 
that 14s, ought to be about the average of efficient 
trouser hands. 

3027. The average is very much below that >—That 
is because many of the women employed on trousers are 
old women and very slow workers and learners. I ven- 
ture to say that with regard to the 195 people under 
10s., many of those women would not be kept in a pri- 
vate factory at all. Mr. Compton says that they will 
not keep a woman unless she can earn a fair average; 
and J know that is the case in Webb’s establishment, 
because My. Ritchie has told me it is not worth their 
while to keep them unless they can earn a fair wage. 

3028. (Mr. Greene.) Experienced hands accustomed 
to the work will earn more than the inexperienced 
hands not accustomed to the work ?—Certainly. 

3029. And that will perhaps account in some 
measure for these differences >—Yes, 

3030. (Chairman.) From your experience of the 
working of the new system, are you satisfied with it 
so far as it has gone ?—Yes, I am perfectly satisfied 
- with it so far, and I think when Mr. Sage has had a 
- little leisure he will be able to take up each individual 
ease and see whether there has been any unfair play 
on the part of the viewer, and whether any particular 
woman who has earned very low wages is fit to doa 
higher class of work, and whether she has had her 
proper share of that work. With that reservation I 
am perfectly satisfied with the result of the arrange- 
ment, 

3031. (Mr. Greene.) I suppose your aim would be 
to distribute tbe various kinds of work between the 
women as much as you can in order to enable them to 
earn a fair wage ?—Yes, that is my desire certainly ; 
when we see women earning very high wages it.is my 
desire to see how they have earned those; whether 
they have not had an unfair number of garments given 
to them which ought to have been shared by others. 

3032. (Chairman.) You have seen it stated to the 
Committee that work is taken home ?—Yes, it may 
be; but every precaution is used here to prevent it. 

3033. Would it be possible for a woman to make 
33 trousers in one week without taking work home ? 
—WNot having made trousers myself I could not say. 
Some people say that they can make that number. 

3034. (Mr. Silver.) It is very evident that there is 
_ better work which is suitable for people who make 

trousers ?—IJf trouser hands can make that better 
work, 
3085. Alterations, for instance :—Yes. 
30386. And if those are fairly distributed ther 
wages at the end of the week might be improved >— 
Certainly, and I think that is Mr. Sage’s intention to 
give the alterations as much as possible to the women 
who earn low wages. 
3037. (Chairman.) You have seen the complaint 
which has been made by one worker among the opera- 
tives, that she was kept out of the factory owing to her 
confinement and having had a baby ?—Yes. 
8038. How long has that been the rule ?—I have got 
the original order, dated June 1871 ; it is thus headed : 
“The following regulations will be observed with re- 

“ gard to the selection of op2ratives to work in the 

“Army Clothing Factory, Pimlico,” and amongst 
these regulations is this one:—* Attention having 

** been called to the excessive mortality which takes 
_ “ place amongst children left by their mothers for 
«* many hours, when absent from their homes in fac- 
“ tories, it is desirable that the mothers of children of 
tender years should not be required to come into the 
building to work, and the Committee, in order to 
prevent any further complaints on this head, will 
select single women, between the ages of 18 and 26, 
“ in preference to other hands.” The “ Committee” 
means this: during Colonel Hudson’s time there was 
a Conmnittee consisting of a foreman of cutters, a fore- 
man of viewers, anda certain number of master tailors 
viewers, who examined all candidates for employment ; 
that is to say, they took no learners, but only women 
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who could work, and the matron inquired into their 
moral character, and these men simply inquired into 
their proficiency as workers. Then there is another 
rule here: “The Committee will furthermore take 
“care that no work is given to out-door hands till 
““ they have ascertained that those engaged to work 
“in the building have been fully supplied.” That 
goes to show that the preference was also given to the 
indoor workers ; that they were considered to have a 
claim upon the department. 

3039. But do you think, with reference to the 
restriction upon a person who has had a baby, that it 
is really necessary to keep her out so long as six 
months after confinement ?—No, I am rather inclined 
to think it is unnecessary, 

3040, Two months before and six months after it 
really is; that is two-thirds of the year ?—Yes. 

3041. (Mr. Greene.) Is that in the regulation you 
have been reading from ?—No, it is not in the regula- 
tion, but it has been adopted as the practice ever 
since. 

3042. (Chairman.) I do not think that you will 
find it adopted in any private factory ?—No; and I 
propose to go into this question with the manager. I 
think you must keep a woman out within a certain 
time of her confinement, and of course she cannot 
come back under a month or six weeks. 

3043. She ought to have a doctor’s certificate pro- 
bably before she comes back ?—Then you come to the 
question of a woman nursing her baby ; supposing 
she is allowed to come into the factory for the purpose 
of earning considerable wages, and she neglects her 
baby, and the baby dies, will not blame be attached 
to the department ? 

3044. (Mr. Greene.) With regard to such women 
you give them out-door work ?—Yes. 

8045. Why is not that as good as their coming ?—I 
should have thought it was. 

3046. It seems to me that that is the remedy for 
that grievance ?—Yes. 

3047. I am told that this particular woman who 
complained was supplied with out-door work ?—Yes. 
3048. (Chairman.) She said, ‘I had to sit at home 
with my baby, and sometimes I had no money, and 
sometimes no fire and no food ” ?—I noticed tha‘ in 
the evidence; it is possible that they may not have 
given her sufficient work at that time. 

3049. Then with respect to the women who come 
back to commence their work in half-an-hour after 
they have left for dinner. I thought at first it was 
contrary to the spirit of the Factory Act; but, look- 
ing to the Act of Parliament, it seems to be quite 
within the spirit of the Act ?—Yes, it is within the 
spirit of the Act. 

3050. (Mr. Greene.) How many hours 4 day could 
the factory be open for work : how many hours does 
the Act permit ?—Five hours at a time. 

3051. Could you work 15 hours a day with an in- 
terval of half-an-hour ?—Certainly not; you cannot 
work more than 12 hours. You can open the factory 
for 12 hours, but there must be two hours’ rest. 

3052. (Mr. Silver.) We hear that you lave closed 
the factory on certain days P—Yes, we close the 
factory on the Queen’s birthday, and for the four bank 
holidays. The time-workers all make up their work 
for those days ; but of course the piece-workers do not 
get anything on those days. 

3053. (Mr. Greene.) Why do you close on bank 
holidays ?—Because it is allowed. We do not lose 
anything by it. 

3054. Why should you close on bank holidays; 
what have you to do with banking ?—We do not get 
a bale of goods delivered here upon a bank holiday, 
and we do not get a bale of goods sent to the railway 
on a bank holiday. 

3055. (Chairman.) What are the holidays named in 
the Factory Act >—The Factory Act prescribes four 
clear holidays. I might make a suggestion about the 
bank holidays; I doubt whether the women would 
consent to it. Ido not know, but my suggestion is 
to work two Saturday afternoons before any holiday. 
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Whether we could do that I do bE know. ‘The time- 
workers do that; we require them always to give two 
Saturday afternoons before every additional holiday. 

3056. (Mr. Greene.) I suppose you close on the 
Queen’s birthday because it is a Government esta- 
blishment ?— Yes. 

3057. (Chairman.) Going back to your evidence 
given on the first day, you stated that there is an 
assistant director under you >—Yes. 

3058. What are the duties of the assistant director ? 
—The duties of the assistant director are generally to 
assist me ; he takes a portion of the work off my hands. 
£ should like to show you the business that is done 
here (handing in a return), and that was the money 
spent during the past year (handing in another state- 
ment). 

3059. I suppose the assistant director has no 
responsibility ?—He has no responsibility, because it 
am responsible; he is the second officer in the esta- 
blishment. 

3060. In case of your absence he takes your place? 
—Yes. 

3061. Like the case of a governor and deputy 
governor '—Yes, and a most valuable assistant, he is to 
me. I may state that we spent close upon a million 
and a half last year; out of that million and a half, 
600,000/. is on account of other departments. 

3062. I should like to ask you a few questions 
about the rules laid down for governing the manage- 
ment of the factory here. You. stated in your 
evidence, ‘It has been laid down as a rule that 
“ the market rate should be paid for labour in the 
“ Government Factories, and the late superintendent 
‘ had full authority from the Secretary of State to 
“ regulate the wages.” Now, is there any written or 
printed rule that has ever been laid down, or is it a 
mere principle to guide you ?—It is laid down by the 
Treasury. When this circular came out doing away 
with pensions the Treasury laid down that “no persons 
““ are entitled to superannuation who are in receipt 
“ of the full market rate of wages.” Naturally the 
employers of labour under the Government asked 
what was the market rate of wages; then the Treasury 
lnid this down, “That the rate of wages paid at a 
* station at which men are found willing to engage 
“ themselves for employment must be taken to be 
‘ the ‘full market rate,’ it being optional with the 
men to accept or refuse such wages.’ 


3063, When you refer in your evidence to the rule 
that has been been laid down that the market rate is 
to be paid for labour you refer to that letter which 
you have just read?—Yes ; and at that time the late 
superintendent had full power to regulate the wages 
in fact as the superintendents of all manufacturing 
departments have; they have the power to regulate 
the rate of wages. 
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The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned. 
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PRESENT : 
‘JOHN T, HIBBERT, Esq., M.P., iv THE Cuarr, 
- Bengamin Buck Gee Esq. 


Mr. Cuar.es JouN Toy examined. 


38077. (Chairman.) What is your position here ?— 


Tecan hardly define it. I was: originally appointed as 
senior or chief clerk to Mr. Hurst, the accountant for 


_ the manufacturing departments accounts, but I ceased 
_ to hold that position seven years ago. 


3078. What is your position now pot am simply a 


local examiner of accounts. - 
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3064. rs So ‘long,’ you say, “as- ame cost of 
* facture did not exceed the price paid to the : 
‘* no questions were raised ” ?>-—No question was raise di 
because we were satisfied; the factory . ieee were 
kept within the contract prices. 

3065. Supposing you had found that the fad fory 
prices were not above the prices that would be paid — 
by manufacturers outside, you would not have made 
any alteration ?——Certainly not; at least we should ~ 
not have had'our attention called to it, but practically 
the contract: prices were always sent to the late > 
superintendent of the clothing factory, and practically” 
he took care to compare those prices with the cost of — 
his own: garments. You may recollect that some — 
years ago this factory was a constant source of attack — 
in the House of Commons, and a Committee ‘sat in 
1873, of which Mr. Holms was the chairman, and — 
perhaps you have read Sir Peter Tait’s evidence given 
before that Committee in which he seeks to show that 
the factory ought not to be maintained; he was. exa- 
mined as @ witness against the factory. FE 

3066. I suppose he opposed it owing to its competi ; 
tion with private firms >— Yes. eg 

3067. (Mr. Greene.) How long had the prices | 
which were paid before this reduction been in: exise 
tence ?—The prices constantly change. pe 

3068. Up and dewn ?—Yes, up and down. i 

- 8069. But you never had such a general iceceaed 
as this before, I Suppose ?—No, never such a min 
reduction, fete 

3070. Your alteration eh the rule with ineabele £013 

taking work home has nothing to do with the poles y 
paid for labour outside >—No. ch 

3071. That is carried out merely as a sanitary’ me - 
sure P—Merely as a sanitary arrangement. a 

3072. Would it bean evasion of the Factor ty Act to 
work the full time here and then give them work to do | 
at home ?—We did not look upon it in that light’ ‘80g 
much as a sanitary measure. 

3073. (Chairman.) You state that, “on going care 
“ fully through the arrangements, after the retiremen 
“ of the late superintendent, it was ascertained that 
“ the wages for time and piece-workers had- been 
“ raised considerably i in excess of the trade prices; ” 
did you ascertain the prices paid by outside firms ?— ~ 
Yes, we ascertained that. Take, for ‘instance, the 
wages of a cutter; we ascertained that the highest : 
wage paid to cutters outside was 365.," Rid: “the / 
highest wage paid here was 42s. 3 

3074. (Mr. Silver.) Of men not being foie ~ 
Of men not being foremen. TW 

3075. (Chairman.) 1 suppose, apart from the ‘re-— 
duction in the price of labour, there would’ have been — 
a considerable reduction in the amount of work 40 : 
done by the establishment this year ?—Certainly: 

+ 8076. (Mr. Greene.) That is shown by _ bias 
_ That is shown by the vote. Cs Sees 


8079. (Mr. Greene.) You mean a sort of auditor 
pent kind of auditor. ee 
3080. ( Chairman.) For the War Depilctmment i ?—F 
the Surveyor-General’s department of the War Offic 
3081. Your work is here altogether ?—My work 
here; I am stationed here 5 in ane BY Sppomas 
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. 8082.. How: soiree you been connected:with the 
Beery ?—I have been here 14 years nearly. 

- 3088: Have you anything to say to the Committee 
with respect to the changes which have been made 
lately ?—No, I think not. 

3084; Has your attention been at all directed to the 
changes in the prices of piecework or any other 
alteration i in the system ?—Not officially. 

+3085. Do you know anything with respect to the 
manos of labour of the various articles that are 
made here compared with the prices paid by contrac- 
tors ?—No, I have no knowledge of that. It does not 
come under my cognisance in my duty as examiner. I 
know from ‘records which I have in my possession the 
prices: which are paid now, and which were formerly 
paid by the factory, but it has never been a portion 
of my Official duty to make a comparison between 
those prices and the prices paid by the contractors. 

3086. We know what the prices are and what they 
were ?—You have my documents before you which 
give those ‘prices ;' they’ are oo we call piecework 
|, abstracts.) «\ 

3087. Have you anything - do'with examining the 
earnings account at all ?—I ‘have to examine the weekly 
piecework ‘abstracts of wages, not as wages, but in 
order to see that all the garments paid for have been 
handed over to the storekeeper ; and I have to verify 
the payments made from time and piecework, with the 
vouchers rendered by the paymaster in his monthly 
cash account. My work is, however, chiefly confined 
te examining store accounts and the annual parlia- 
mentary balance sheet with its supporting documents. 

3088. Has your attention éver been directed within 
the last few weeks to cases where a larger amount has 
been put upon the wages paper than has nearly been 
earned by the operatives?—My attention has been 
drawn recently to a case in which it is believed that a 
person in the factory has been impersonated by someone 
else, and that the money has been charged in two cases 
for one individual. It is a’ matter to which my 
attention was directed a few days ago, and at the pre- 
sent moment I am endeavouring to ‘throw some light 
upon it. 

3089. Have you had any cases where an operative 
has had the amount of earnings put down two or 
three or four: shillings more than he is entitled to ?— 
No. 

3090. You are not aware that such cases have 
occurred ?—No. 

3091. We have had it given in evidence by 

some of the femaie operatives “that such has. been the 
case with others ?—I cannot see how that could 
arise. 

3002. ‘Tf it does arise do you consider it to have 
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been done i in error?—I ‘should judge if such a thing 
as that arose upon piecework wages it must be an 
error. 

3093. (Mr. Greene.) And if so it would be, I 
suppose, the custom to deduct it out of their next 
ticket >—Undoubtedly ; and if the person had left the 
factory and it could not be deducted, those who made 
out the ticket would be responsible. 

3094. ( Chairman.) They would have to pay ?— 
Yes. It works itself back to the officer who signs for 
the money. to be paid. If, for instance, the store- 
keeper, in furnishing his certificate of the amount of 
wages to be paid in a week, should make an error of, 
we will say, a pound, [ apprehend that the store- 
keeper who signed that certificate would be respon- 
sible for that. amount of money if it had been paid 
away and could not be otherwise recovered. Jn fact 
a departmental memorandum was issued in 1871 in 
which that principle is laid down some years ago. 

3095. You would not think it. likely that any per- 
son would for the sake of giving an apparent increase 
of earnings make outa ticket in the manner I have 
stated ?—I should think not. 

3096. If he would be personally liable of course he 
would suffer in case the money was not repaid ?— 
Yes ; and besides that I apprehend there are certain 
checks-in the factory to prevent that being done. 

3097. Has your attention been at all drawn to any 
of the cases of the sewers whose earnings week after 
week are very small even though they make full 
time r—No, not at all in any official capacity. 

3098. You know of course that complaints have 
been made by both men and women as to the reduc- 
tion of wages that has taken place ?—I am aware of 
that from hearsay in the factory, and from what I 
have been told by persons employed. 

3099, Were you here in Colonel Hudson’s time ?— 
Yes. 

3100. Were reductions made in the prices of piece- 
work during his time?—I think not to any great 
extent. I should be inclined to think that on the 
whoie they were increased rather than reduced. I do 
not know, but I am not aware of any reductions. 

3101. Have you anything to say with respect to 
the men who have been discharged ?—I think not. 

3102. Is there any evidence that you would like to 
give about any matter connected with this inquiry p— 
No, I do not think in my position that 1 could give 
any evidence which would be at all valuable to this 
Committee. My functions as examiner of accounts 
commence when those of everyone else are finished, 
and I have hitherto found that the books and docu- 
ments submitted to me for examination have generally 
been most carefully and correctly rendered. | 


‘The witness withdrew. 


_ QUARTERMASTER Tuomas WARD examined. 


3103. (Cheirnian:) You were some time on this 

establishment, were you not, and in the factory at 
Woolwich ?—Sixteen years and nine months. 
_ 3104. What position did you hold during that time ? 
—I began at the lowest rung of the ladder. I joined 
the department as a ‘corporal of artillery as junior 
clerk ; I then became senior clerk in the factor y in 
1866, ‘having joined in 1861. 

3105, In the factory at’ Woolwich ?—Yes. 

3106. When were you transferred here ?—-In De- 
cember 1868 I was transferred’ to-Pimlico. 

3107. What were your duties when you were here ? 
—Prior to my leaving I was assistant. to. Colonel 
Hudson.) 

3108. How many years aia you ‘hold that posi- 
tion 2—Froin June 1872 until the end of September 
1878." 
~ 8109) Xen left lees ‘year pal left with Colonel 
Hudson: In addition to being’ assistant ‘to Colonel 
ae Thad charge of \the® majority: of the ‘clerks, 
8110. (Mr. ‘Gireene.) At what salary ?—The payof 
a quartermaster of artillery. Altogether’ I had 2600. ; 
- ‘my pay and allowance while serving*here. 


3111. Has any assistant been appointed since you 
retired >—No; a manager has been appointed. The 
assistant prior to my employment had 200/. a year in 
addition to what I had. 

3112. He had 460/. ?—He had 200/. a year besides 
his pay and allowances. 

3118. As an assistant to Colonel Hudson ?—Yes; 
and that was before the Woolwich department was 
transferred to Pimlico, and when there was less work. 

3114. | (Chairman. ) Was there also an assistant 
director at that time?—The assistant director came 
here when Mr. Bradgate left. 

3115. When. was that —That was in the spring of 
1875. Colonel Hudson was assistant to the director, 
not assistant director, but assistant to the director. 

8116. Colonel: Hudson was not the director, but 
Mr. Ramsay was?—Mr: Ramsay was the director. 
Colonel Hudson:was assistant to the director; he was 
appointed by, Sir Henry. Storke in 1871. Then when 
Mr. Bradgate left in: 1875 ‘the position of: principal 
clerk of the department was abolished, and Mr. Fel- 
lows joined*her from Pall Mall as assistant director. 
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8117. And he is here still >—~Yes. 

3118. (Chairman.) Mr. Ramsay has always been 
director ?—Yes. 

3119. During the time you were here dig you pay 
any attention to the prices paid to the operatives for 
various classes of labour ?—Of course, I had to watch 
the various prices and compare them with the con- 
tractors’. I had to closely watch them. 

3120. From time to time had you to reduce the 
prices paid for labour here >—Colonel Hudson reduced 
them at tinies, when he found the contractors were 
working at a low rate, and he generally found the con- 
tractors working at a low rate when the wool market 
was low. 

3121. How would the state of the wool market 
have any influence on the amount of money they could 
give for labour ?—It must do so in a measure, because 
the wool being obtained at a lower rate the con- 
tractors would be enabled to obtain the cloth at a 
lower rate, and these contractors, as a rule, knew 
what price to tender, having tendered year after year 
one with another. It was not as if they were in 
antagonism to each other, but they knew about what 
price to tender. 

3122. Did you generally consider it a correct prin- 
ciple to keep a little above the price of the con- 
tractors or a little under ?>—As a rule, we found ovr- 
selves slightly under it, taking the average. The 
way we did it was this, if I may be allowed to explain 
—the tenders generally came in about October or 
November in sutticient time to enable the director 
to compile the next year’s estimates. These tenders 
were for the supply of clothing during the following 
year, from April, for example, to April, but that 
clothing would not be worn or paid for until the 
following year. The average price to be paid for 
each description of garment about to be supplied by 
contract was then ascertained and compared with the 
cost of similar garments manufactured in the factory. 

3123. Did the contractor find his own materials -— 
The contractor found his own materials up to the end 
of 1876. 

3124. Was that change owing to the Committee of 
Inquiry about the purchases of clothing ?—No; as 
far as my judgment gees, that change was owing to a 
tour which Mr. Stacey, of the Contract Department, 
and I made round England. We went from here to 


Leeds, from Leeds to Sheffield, from Sheffield to | 


Derby, from’ Derby to Bristol, from Bristol to Stroud, 
and from Stroud back to London. At each of those 
places we visited various manufactories, and ascertained 
from them what they could do for the department in the 
case of an emergency, or if they were asked to tender, 
what number of garments per week or month they 
could make; in fact, we wanted to know what the 
department had at its disposal for manufacturing pur- 
poses. After that large contracts were made and the 
department supplied the material. 

3125. And that was considered a more economical 
method than the one they had employed previously, I 
suppose >—That I cannot say. 

3126. (Mr. Greene.) Perhaps it was rather to in- 
sure the proper quality of the material >—I think 


that is so. The quality of the material was very often : 


taken exception to by regiments. We had various 
representations from the examiners of clothing that 
the garments were not made by the contractors to the 
proper standard, and at one time a lot of garments 
were taken at an abatement. A contractor tendered, 
we will say to supply a pair of trouser for 9s. 6d. 


If the examiner of clothing rejected those trousers — 


he in some cases was called upon to say, in the event 
of their being accepted for the militia, what abate- 
ment he could recommend. Sometimes he recom- 


‘mended an abatement and the garments would then be 


accepted and issued to the militia. 
3127. Would that be done on account of the quality 


‘of the material or on account of the quality of the 


work ?—-On account of the work generally, but the 
material itself was often taken exception to. 
3128. (Chairman.) I suppose during your time the 
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prices paid to the contractor varied very much from — 


time to time ?—Yes. 


3129. There were great reductions by the contrac- ; 


tors in their prices ?—I cannot say there were great 
reductions. ‘ 

8130. There were reductions, however ?—There 
were slight reductions and increases also. There 
were firms in London who would not go below a 


certain rate, good houses, such as Pearce and others; — 


but we found east end firms, such as Gardner, Cromp- 


ton, and others, were as a rule much lower than the — 


west end. - 


3131. What would be the effect, do you suppose, of 9 ‘ 
this establishment competing with the contractors as — 


to the price paid for labour. Supposing the con- 


tractors tendered at a very low price, and then this — 


establishment reduced their prices, would the con- 


tractors still try to cut under the factory?—They — 
would. This was once said to me by a contractor at 


Charing Cross: “ Pimlico factory is one of the finest 
“ shows in London, but as soon as Colonel Hudson 
“ leaves it we will smash it up.” He further said : 
* Even if we lose money by it we will smash it up.” | 


3132. What do you suppose was the meaning of — 


that >—Simply they would then get the clothing in 
their own hands again. You see a factory like this 
tends to keep thecontractors down. 
not the slightest doubt in my mind that certain gar- 
ments put to contract tends to keep the prices paid in 
this establishment down, because such matters are now 
closely watched by members of the House of Commons. 

3133. But there is no doubt, I suppose, that the 
factory is a check upon contractors >—A great check. 

3134. (Mr. Greene.) But do not the contractors 
compete with each other to get the work when tenders 
are invited >—I would not like to say that they com- 
pete against each other. 

3135. It is natural in trade for people to compete 
one agaiust the other >-—In a civil line undoubtedly. 


3136. And why not in a military ?>—These con- 


tractors know full well that if they work continually 


at a low rate they must make this place unpleasant, 


and one may say: “ I cannot afford to work this year 
*“* at a low rate, but you have not a foreign order to keep 
“ your hands working, and therefore you take it,” 
and the man will take it to keep his hands at work. 
Mr. Crompton has told Colonel Hudson here that he 
has taken a contract to keep his hands going, but not 
to make a profit. ~ 

3137. (Chairman.) But there must be competition 
amongst, the contractors, because we have evidence 
given to us that tenders were accepted here from two 


contractors for service trousers, one for 10,000 pairs 


at 5s. 11d., and the other for 5,000 pairs at 5s. 10d. ? 
—There may be, but I believe it is on record that 
one contractor has accepted a contract and sent it to 
another to execute. 


3138. You said that the contractors would try to ’ 


break down this establishment ?—There is no doubt 
of it. 
3139. Explain how that would be ?—Supposing you 


had six or seven contractors, who between them have — 


had tolerably good seasons; they say to themselves, 
« We are well in hand as regards funds, and we will 


“ make these things at a very low rate; we know, — 


“ then, that we can get them made in these fever 
“ dens, for they are nothing else, in the east end, at 
“ a much lower rate than they can at the clothing 


“ factory ;” and'they will send the things there and 


get them made. That must naturally cause a rupture 
in the Army Clothing Factory, and by continuing 
that year after year at these low rates they necessarily 
must break up a place like this. Because you see you 
have only the balance between the material and the 
total cost of the garment to work upon, and that 
balance comprises your cutting, your making, and 
your incidental expenses. Some contractors may haye 


very few incidental expenses, because they give out — 


work to be done in the crowded lanes at the east end. 


3140/ (Mr. Greene.) That is, saying in other words, — 


that the contractor can get labour cheaper than the 


And there is 


if 
i 


o 


he would go down, as a rule. 


2 factory can ?—The contractor, by sending out the 


garments to these places can get them made cheaper, 
for the reason that there are numbers of females who 
have little children, and they will work at home and 
look after their children, and thus earn a little money. 

3141. Hitherto that has been the case here, when 
work was given out?—They took it home from the 


~ factory. 


3142. And they could get assistance in their own 
houses to do the work, before the alteration was made, 
in precisely the same way?—The assistance they 
obtained outside like that must have been from people 
who were well qualified for this work. 

3143. Those who worked in the factory could also 
give it to their children ?—True, if they were com- 
petent. 

3144, Colonel Hudson made it a rule to observe 
the contractors’ prices; that being the case, when 
they reduced he would reduce ?—I do not say he would 
reduce if they were a farthing more or a halfpenny 
more, but he kept as near as possible to the con- 
tractors’ prices, and, when the contractor went down 
If the contractor got 
his cloth cheaper the factory also would. 

3145. Then that would, of course, keep down the 
price of the whole garment; but we are more in- 
terested in knowing what the labour cost ?—Colonel 
Hudson, as a rule, made it a point to watch the con- 
tractors closely. 

3146. (Chairman.) lf he found the contractors 
were much below the factory, then he came down in 
some way ?—Yes, in the labour, and also in the inci- 
dentals and the cutting. ~ 

3147. He would have to go down in everything ?— 
Yes. 

3148. (Mr. Greene.) Except the material, which, 
of course, he could not command ?—He had not the 
command of that. At the end of the year, perhaps, 
five or six contractors’ tenders would be accepted, 
and then he would take the average. I have known 
Colonel Hudson send for representatives of the women 
and tell them that the contractors were taking gar- 
ments at certain prices, and they must either take 
them at this rate or they would be sent out to con- 
tractors. 

3149. That would mean a reduction of the price of 
labour ?—Yes. 

3150. (Chatrman.) Would this be a correct state- 
ment of the principle Colonel Hudson followed which 
has been given in evidence: “It has been laid down 
“ asarule that the market rates shou!d be paid for 
“ jJabour in the Government factories, and the late 
* superintendent had full authority from the Secre- 
tary of State to regulate the wages, and so long as 
“ the cost of manufacture did not exceed the price 
“ paid to the trade no questions werc raised ” ?—The 
cost of manufacture was never touched upon during 
my experience of the place. It was the cost of the 
whole garment. 

3151. You mean taking labour-and material and 
incidentals altogether ?—Yes. 

3152. The materials, of course, would be the same 
both to the contractor and to the factory, because the 
factory supplies the material now?—Yes, but the 
expenses would not be the same. The department 
incur expenses in regard to the contractors that they 


‘had not to incur in the factory, for instance, the car- 


riage of goods. 

3153. I thought the contractors had to bear that 
expense ?—If you look at the tenders you will find 
they are only to bear it one way. : 

3154, We were told both ways ?—No, I think not. 
We had a Committee in the factory, Foreman Ruby 
and Foreman Loder, and “ the instructor,” and when 
a new pattern was introduced, before Colonel Hudson 
assessed the rate he would generally direct these men 
to go into the work and see how long it would take 
to make, and what they thought would be a fair rate. 

3155. If “the cost of manufacturing clothing at the 
“ factory has exceeded the price paid to the trade 
“ during the last two years to such an extent that the 
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“ clothing made in the factory during the past year 
“ cost no less than 8,000/. more than that made by 
“ the trade,” would that be a justification for looking 
closely to the question of making the necessary 
reductions >—You must compare the productions of 
the factory with the various contractors. 

3156. The prices I mean paid to the trade for the 
same articles?—The contractor may have had other 
work to do. 

3157. Take every contract during the last 12 
months which has been accepted by the Government 
for articles of clothing, and if this establishment 
makes the same number of articles and they cost 
8,000/. more than they would have cost at the price 
offered and given to the.contractors, would that be 
a fair justification for looking into the circumstances 
of the factory and a justification for a reduction of 
various kinds?—It would be a justification for loox- 
ing into the question. I consider if the contractors 
as a whole are a shilling over the Government that 
the Government officers are bound to look into it. 

3158. Now with respect to the complaints on the 
part of the men who have been discharged, saying 
that they consider it very hard that they should be 
discharged after serving here a great number of years 
as so many of them have done; were you in the 
habit of discharging any of the male operatives on 14 
days’ notice >—I have known Colonel Hudson dis- 
charge them on seven days’ notice. 

3159. I suppose that was for some special cause ?— 
In the event of the department being slack, he would 
discharge the junior hands, giving the seniors 
the preference provided they were in his opinion 
sufficiently efficient. 

3160. With respect to the outdoor workers, I 
suppose in your time you did not consider yourselves 
bound to keep them always supplied with work ?— 
No. 

3161. They were obliged to take it as they could 
get it?—Colonel Hudson invariably kept the factory 
going ; that was his object. Colonel Hudson had a 
very difficult matter to contend with ; if he did not 
keep them going he would at once have the guardians 
about him. Besides there are numerous ladies’ com- 
mittees about here who take an interest in the opcra- 
tives, the female operatives especially.; and Colonel 
Hudson had to keep these workpeople going or he 
would have been inundated with letters. 

3162. (Mr. Greene.) And in doing so, of course, he 
had to lessen the work put out to the outdoor workers 
sometimes ?>—Certainly. 

3163. And it was not considered any grievous 
hardship ?—No; because a great many people who 
took work out were reaily on what we term our sick 
list. 

3164. I am speaking now of the men and women 
who never worked in the factory at all, those to whom 
work is simply put out as outdoor workers >—We 
could not dispense with the outdoor men. 

3165. But if you had no work for them, what 
would you have done ?—We generally found work in 
this way. We will take, for instance, a superior quality 
of clothing, which we should be afraid to let the 
women touch ; the Colonel, if he had 5,000 jackets to 
make in a year, would divide them as nearly as pos- 
sible into 52 weeks or 39 weeks, so that the clothing 
could be made in January, so as to keep a regular flow 
of work during the year. He would always do that if 
possible. 

3166. (Chairman.) That is to the outside workers ? 
—Yes; we could not keep the men going at their full 
strength at all times; it is not to be expected, because 
a great deal of the work given to them depends upon 
what we term the casualties in the army. 

3167. (Mr. Greene.) I understand you that Colonel 
Hudson’s aim was to keep the factory going >—Yes. 

3168. They being supplied, if there was any defi- 
ciency of garments to put out it must fall upon the 
outdoor workers ?—Certainly ; but it fell upon the 
outdoor workers, so far as the frocks and trousers 
went, 
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ster. 3169. Whatever was deficient must fall upon them, 


if you kept the indoor hands going ?—— Yes. 
8170: They did it by piece >—Yes. 
3171. Supposing you had garments enough at one 


period | to. employ 500 outdoor people, men and. 


women, and at another time you had not more gar- 
ments. than would require 250. people to make, what 
would you do with the other 250 people ?—The 250 
people must seek work elsewhere, ebeye knew they 
were only temporarily employed. 

3172. That is to say, you could not ne the work 
to them ?—That is so. 

3173. And there must have been some fluctuations, 
I suppose ?—Yes, according to the increase and de- 
crease of the army. 

3174. Therefore you would be able to give out 
more work to the outdoor workers at one time, of 
course, than at another ?>—Yes. 

3175. And some must go without ?>—Certainly. 
At times the director has given instructions to put all 
pressure on, and we have gone round seeking people 
to employ. 

3176. And when that pressure was over those 
people would cease to work ?—Certainly. 

3177. (Chairman.) Did you ever in your time 
make any changes by putting on women to do the 
work which men had been accustomed to do?—I 
never recollect women being placed to do men’s work. 
I know the women were kept apart from the men as 
much as possible. S 

3178. I do ‘not know whether: you are aware that 
one of the changes has. been to put the woiaen on to 
do the work of trimmers; had any similar change 
been made in your time ?--I am not aware. 

3179. Did the necessity ever arise in your time for 
closing the factory ?—We had to close the factory for 
stock-taking. 

3180. How long did that generally occupy ?>—-We 
used to close the factory at the outside two days. 

. 3181. Not for a week ?—No. JI recollect the time 


- when we were asked to take the stock with the people 


at full work. That was the last time I took it, I 
always took the stock. 

3182. Perhaps you are not aware that the factory 
was closed’ from the evening of Wednesday of the 
26th March until: Wednesday 3rd April ?—There 
was no necessity for it for stock-taking purposes only. 

3183. Would you consider that the perdi es bein 
kept out of their work so long, had a fair ground of 
complaint ?—Yes, if done for the above purpose. 

3184. Did you ever discharge the whole of the 
operatives in the establishment at any time when the 
factory was closed, for the sake of re-engaging them 
or a portion of them when it opened ?—Never. 

3185. I think, in your time the hours were from 
8 to 6, were they not ?—I cannot say that there were 
any stipulated hours. 

3186. You were rather liberal as to their going in? 
—Colonel Hudson made a point to keep the women a 
little longer in the summer in order to save the gas; 
and I have known him close the factory a little earlier 
in the winter so that the women might take their 
work home and thus save the cost of gas. All those 
things were looked to, because at the end of the year 
in working out the balance sheet to show the cost of 


____ production, these items would, of course, be large. 


3187. (Mr. Greene.) Might women come in at any 


hour of the day ?—No. 


3188. What were your hours beyond which they 


- could not come ?—So. far as my judgment goes the 


women came at 8 o’clock in the morning 

3189. Wasit the rule of the factory that they should 
come here by 8 o’clock ?—TI think so. 

3190. And if they did not.come here at 8 what 
would happen ?—The police kept them out dnsing the 


2 Det 


8191. Until dinner time ?—Yes. 

- 3192. (Chairman.) Do: you remember at all’ ee 
hy average was of the wages earned “by the. women 
during piepel Hudson’s time ?—No, I could not: tell. 


“sary steps one way or the other. 
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We had different eysecens they earned _ according to — 


th eir skill. 


3193. ( Mr. Greene.) “What would the whole factory a 


average per day of the women who had the piece- 
work ?—I should hardly venture to give: you. even an 
approximation, 

3194. (Chatrman.) I-may say that it was sine by 
Colonel Hudson in his evidence given in 1878 before 
the Purchase Committee that the average was 12s, ?— 
Tf I might give a rough. guess I would say between 
12s. and 14s. a week ‘on. ‘the average. 

3195. (Mr. Greene.) Are rou ppeaking of the. time 
before you left >—Yes. 

3196. (Chairman.) During the week eadinis the 
14th May the average earnings were 15s. 24d. The 
number of women earning over 12s. was 945, and of 
this number 228 earned over 1/.; would that be a fair 
rate ?—They must have worked very hard indeed. 
They must have taken a great deal of work ome to 
do. 

3197. You thinks it would be difficult to make sisi 
earnings without some extraor dinary presstay: tas] am 
of that opinion. 

3198. You are aware that now the factory is opened 
earlier, that they commence work now at 7. 0 ’clock 2-— 
I was not aware of that: 

3199. Now-with respect to trousers. Kou know 
perhaps that there has been a reduction maden in ste 
price paid for trousers ?—lI heard so. 


3200. Have you any information to give’ as to 
whether the price paid for trousers formerly was a fair 
price >—We always thought the price’ paid was a’ fair 
one, as it kept close to that of the contractors. 

3201. Supposing the contractors were to cut under 
you for trousers, would you have felt that an argument 
for a reduction ?-—Certainly. 

3202. But you are aware, I suppose, quite as weil 
as we are, that small wages are usually paid for trou- 
sers >— Yes; because the unskilled hands are usually 
employed on trousers. People begin on trousers. A 
woman can make a pair of trousers who could not 
make a tunic or a frock, 

3203. And you would not think the fact that people 
are only able to earn small wages upon trousers a 
reason for keeping up the price paid for trousers ?—In 
my.opinion we ought to look to the contractors to. 


‘begin with, to see whether we are close to them, or 


under Pon or above. them, and then take the neces- 
We watched the 
market rates of course, and the workpeople watched 
the market rates, for they are much more intelligent 
than they used to: be. Workpeople in the east end 
and workpeople in the west end come into contact 
with each other and compare their rates, and Jet each 
other know what they get. The women here would 
soon let their grievances be known to Colonel Hudson 
or anybody else if they thought they were wronged. 
3204. (Mr. 
work is a great advantage to them ?—It is a very great 
advantage ; not only that, but there is the cleanliness of 


the place, which is a very great advantage, and the ! 


light is, of course, better, and there. is the use of 


’ machines. 


3205. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would 
wish to say upon any point we have not asked ?—I do 
not know how the workpeople have been treated since 
T left. Ihave read of great reductions. I have also 


read of the wholesale discharge of the old pole at 


which I was not. surprised. 
3206. But you do not know to what exteee those 


_reports are or are not true ?—No. 


3207. Do you think that the discontinuance of 


allowing the work to be taken away is a fair ground 
sof complaint ?—It is a fair ground of complaint in 
this way.. The women’s homes were, or were sup- 
_posed to be, periodically inspected. by the medical 


officer here, and so, long as those homes were whole- 


Greene.) I suppose the. constancy of 


qj 

»somes|.consider the: women had a justi claim: to take — 

swork-home. (oq 9s.09 fagoxe: and “Grats L 
8208: Does not: teh zehs is work: at’ fons after. 
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they have worked hard a certain number of hours in 
the factory work rather contrary to the spirit of the 
Factory Acts ?—I consider it an advantage. It keeps 
the women in their homes, and prevents their going 
to-other places where there are temptations for them 
to go, , 

3209. (Mr. Greene.) Do you not think it rather 
évaded the restrictions imposed by the Factory Act? 
—1 do not, because I consider if a woman is inclined 
to be industrious she should be allowed to work by all 
means. 
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3210. (Chairman.) But then the law says she shall 
not?—The law distinctly says she shall not have 
work at the factory, but it does not, lay down that she 
shall not take work home. | The director frequently 
pressed for the completion of work, which necessitated 
a request being made to the workpeople to take work 
home. 

3211. They have been actually pressed to take it 


- home ?—In a manner. 


3112. (Mr. Greene.) That is when there was a 
pressure of work ?-—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Tuomas Loprr examined, 


3213. How long were you employed in this estab- 
lishment 2—Just upon 20 years. If I had stayed to 
the 23rd May last I should have been there 20 years. 

3214. When did you. cease your connexion with 
the factory ?—On the 14th February... 1 was. super- 
annuated on account of. sickness. Ne 

3215. What post did you hold ?—Foreman viewer. 

3216. Does that give you the superintendence of 
all the viewers ?>— Yes. ; 

3217. And responsibility about the distribution of 
the work ?>—Yes. 

3218. I suppose you haye given your attention to 
the various classes of work, and the earnings a woman 
ean make upon that work.?—Yes. 

3219. You are aware that there have been some 
reductions in the prices of piecework lately ?—That 
is so. 

3220. Did you ever give your attention to the various 
kinds of work as to what was the most remunerative 
and that which paid. the least >—Yes. 

3221. What classes of work are. the worst paid ?>— 
‘The trousers are as hard work as any. 

3222. And as badly paid?—Yes. Also military 
prison jackets, and all such work as that, is not well 
paid for, as tunics, frocks, and things of that sort. 

3223. Is that because they can be done by less 
skilful hands ?—Those rough jobs ean be done by the 
inferior workers. _We give the superior workers all 
the best paying jobs. We, of course, pay more for a 
staff garment than for an ordinary private’s tunic. 

8224. An inferior worker could not do staff work ? 
—No ; some could not do staff work at all. 

3225. Do you think the prices. paid for trousers 
before the reduction»,were fair prices in comparison 
with the prices paid outside ?—Yes. . ls, 2d. was 
about the average price for the contract work, and the 
factory never paid-for a pair of infantry trousers since 
I have had to do with it more than ls. 2d, 

3226. Did they evér pay. less in your time ?—Yes. 

3227. And how much less ?>—They have paid ts. 
and 1s. ld. They have varied in price. 

$228. Do you mean Is. for a whole garment ?—Yes, 
both for the sewing and machining. ~ 

3229. Perhaps you are aware that is the price now 
being paid for tweed trousers ?—Yes, I believe it, is 

- Is., but that is alow price. At the same time there 
is not quite so much labour in the trousers. now as 
there was before; still. I do not, think there is 2d. 
worth less labour. : ff OF ass 
32380, ‘As you are aware, serge trousers. are paid 
the same price. Perhaps they are rather. better work, 
are they not ?>—They are lighter sewing. | 
8231, 104d. is: paid for- sewing serge ?—And ld. 
machining. That would make ls. They would, have 
the advantage there, I think, because, that is a sewing 
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8232. Ini your time, under Colonel Hudson, have 
you found that you could obtain them fromthe con- 
tractors at a lower price than you could make them 
for here, and would that be a justification for a reduc- 
tion in price ?—Colonel Hudson'did so generally ; he 
would take the average’ of the ‘contractors’ prices 5“he 
would not take the highest or the lowest;'but’ would 


take the average'as the price. ©." - 
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gone into that. 


3233. I suppose he would not seek to cut under the 
contractors altogether ?—Not entirely, I think. 

3234. (Mr. Greene.) You are now speaking of the 
payment for labour, I suppose ?—The pay for the 
whole garment. 

3235. When he found that the contractor was 
supplying it under. cost here, how would he make a 
reduction in its cost in the factory ?—He could not 
make it so faras I know. All I. know is the making 
up part ; he would pay a little less for the labour. 

3236. (Chairman.) You in your time made some 
reductions in the prices on the labour for garments ? 
—Yes, on several occasions. I cannot mention any 
particular time now, but not so very long ‘ago there 
was a reduction made. 

3237. We had a paper put in some time ago of 
reductions made in your time. Rifles’ frocks 14d. and 
militia frocks 24d. ; artillery tweeds, 7d. That is ina 
paper, headed with your name, which was given to 
me some time ago before we thought of sending for 
you ?—(Looking at the paper.) Oh, yes, I recollect ; 
that is quite right. . 

3238. Those reductions were made, and I presume 
they were made because of the contractors’ prices ?— 
That was so. 

3239. Now as to these artillery tweeds, I am told 
that 7d. has been put on again ?—I believe there has 
been that reduction made, and they have added it 
again. I do not know how it stands now. 

3240. Have you an opinion to give as to whether it 
is a desirable thing for the women to take work home ? 
—Yes; it was very much so indeed for a great 
number of poor women with families. Some have one 
or two children who are big enough to use the needle, 


and can assist them a good deal in the evening by doing 


work at home. 

3241. That you see no objection to?—I see no 
objection to it. 

3242. Not on sanitary grounds ?—I cannot see any 
objection, because if there was any danger in the 
house there would be the same danger in the women 
coming here. They would, not be more likely to 
bring infection in the clothing they brought here than 
in the clothing they were wearing. 

3243. You are aware, however, that it was recom- 
mended. by the Sanitary Commission to make that 
alteration on this ground ?—I cannot see that it makes 
the slightest difference, because if there was disease’ in 
the house the person coming in hete would bring the 
disease with her. | By : 

3244. When Colonel Hudson gave his evidence in 
1873 he stated that the average earnings of about 
1,100 women employed here was about 12s. a week. 
Do you. know whether that average was much in- 
creased before Colonel Hudson ‘retired ?—TI never have 
A great number of them earned very 
good wages, but the old people of course did not earn 
so much. - I should fancy, however, that ‘would be 
somewhere about the average, 12s.; 18s.,° or 14s. ; 


some would not earn more than 6s. 


‘8245. In your’ time, you mean?—-Yes. We did 


“not liké to send’ away old, peoplebecanse they»were’ 


old. Thenothers would earn» 1/.' or 25s.5 or even 380s., 


-biit:then those had)a family.at home to-help, 
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3246. Was your attention ever called to the small 
amount of earnings made from trousers as a general 
thing 2—Some women would rather make trousers, 
but as a rule women do not like trousers, as they can- 
not earn the money on the trousers they can on the 
frocks. 

3247. It is stated by Mr. Ramsay that the wages 
earned by the 1,289 women the week ending the 14th 
May showed an average of 15s. 2d.?—That 1,289 
could not include all the women in the factory. 


3248. It leaves out the learners; of course the — 


learners would not be expected to make very much ?— 
When Colonel Hudson took the average he took, I 
think, the average of all who were employed. 

3249. Would 15s. 24d. be a fair average exclusive 
of learners?—I should say it would be something 
about that. Y 

3250. (Mr. Greene.) I suppose your attention has 
not been ealled to that sort of calculation at all >—No, 
Sir, it has not. : 

3251. Therefore you cannot really speak with any 
authority upon it p—No. : : p 

3252. Hai you anything to do with the time of the 
workers in the establishment >—No. 

3253. You have heard, I daresay, generally the 
complaints of the operatives about the changes that 
have been made ?—I have. 

3254. Have you anything you wish to say about 
these complaints ?—I am away from the affair 
altogether now, and I do not wish to have anything at 
all to say about it. Ido not want to interfere; but 
of course I hear a great number of p2ople complaining 
that things are not as they used to be, and that they 
cannot earn the money they used to do; but what is 
the reason I cannot say. Of course if they reduce 
the prices that is another thing. 

3255. Supposing I were to tell you that the average 
wages paid for eight weeks before the alterations, 
when they were allowed to take work home, is only 
between ls. and 2s. more than the average wages now, 


- since the reduction, without taking the work home, 


Sergeant 


Ww. Hepburn, ~ 


—— 


what would you say >—Of course they are not allowed 
to take work home, but at the same time they do take 
it home; there is no mistake about it, in fact, I 


remember some time past when we were slack of work, . 


we told peopie not to take any work home. One day 
I was standing on the baleony and saw a woman take 
up her dress und fasten a pair of trousers round her 
waist. I called Col. Hudson’s attention to it, he was 
on the balcony. 

3256. Could all the women do that ?— Easily 
enough, 

3257. Without being seen ?—I cannot see why they 
should not. The fact of it is they go to the water- 
closet. ; 

3258. They cannot all do that ?>—They can go in 
during the day ; they are pretty clever in this sort of 
thing. 

3259. (Chairman.) We have been told by several 
witnesses that they do take work home ?—Yes ; I do 
not say everyone does, but a great number of them 
do. 

3260. (Mr. Greene.) They may take smaller pieces 


home, like the flies, but they could not take a whole | 


garment away and bring it back without detection 
now that it is forbidden ?—They could carry one gar- 
ment easily enough, such as a pair of trousers, I do 
not say they all do it, but they may easily take a 
couple of flies and pockets, and then they would have a 
couple of hours’ work, which would be something, 
8261. (Chairman.) Did you in your time ever 
close a factory for. stock-taking ?>—Yes, 
3262. How long did you close it for >—It would be 
probably two or three days, or something like that. 
8263. Did you ever close it for a whole week ?—I 


Woolwich ?—Woolwich. 


3283. How long have you been master tailor ?—I 


3282. (Chairman.) Are you from Aldershot or 


think it has been closed for a week or thereabouts, but 


I cannot say to a nicety. 


3264. Did you ever discharge the whole of the 


operatives and then let them come in and be taken on 
again on fresh terms ?—No. 


3265. (Mr. Greene.) They would lose the ti1ae 2 | 


They would lose 
charged. ait 

3266. ‘That might be three or four days ?—Yes. 

3267. But not often a week 2—No, [ think not a 
week, 

3268. But it might have been ?—It might have been, 
I would not say positively, but I scarcely think so. That 
did not happen every year. 

3269. Once in two years, perhaps ?—Or, perhaps, 
once in three years. Sometimes we took stock with- 


the time, but they would not be dis- 


out the people going out, but that was not always done ;_ 


they were never, however, discharged. 

3270. (Chairman.) Had you anything to do with 
the discharge of the men employed here >—No. 

3271. Or with the giving out of the work to the 
outside workers ?—I had to receive the work from the 
cutting-room, and issue it to all the inside and outside 
viewers, . 

3172. I suppose it is a fact that a viewer can show 
favouritism to a worker, if he thinks proper ?—It is 
possible, no doubt, to-do that. 

3273. Might any viewer distribute work a little 
more equally, so that it might increase the earnings of 
these people who are earning small wages ?-—I have 
been questioned on that point a great number of times ; 


the way J always did, when I was a viewer, was todo —_ 


this: those who could do my work best were the 
people I gave the work to. A number of rough hands 
complained of not having the work that the superior 
workers got, but I told them I tried to get the work 
done as well as I could, and those people who could 
do the best work were my favourites. 

3274. In your opinion, where the wages are very 
low, they are very often not good workers ?—That is 
so. 

3275. We had a case the other day of a trouser 
hand who made 80 pairs of trousers in a week ; would 


not you consider that rather an extraordinary case p— 


I should if she made that number of trousers herself, 

3276. (Mr. Greene.) How many trousers do you 
suppose a fairly good worker could make in a week ? 
—By working all hours 24 pairs, four pairs a day, 
but they would not have much rest. 


3277. (Chairman.) Do you think that the good 


paying and the bad paying work might be more 


equally distributed among the different workers so as 


not to give all the hard work to one woman and all 


the good work to another ?—My plan was always to | 
give the work to the people who could do it, and — 
to those who were willing to learn to do the better | 


work. 


3278. You think that the viewers would generally — 


divide the work so as to give the women an oppor- 
tunity of earning the best wages that they were 
capable of earning ?—That was the thing I used to 
look particularly after when [I was there. It was 
Colonel Hudson’s wish that I should do so, and I did 
try to get them to do any work that came to hand, 
but some of them would never do the work properly. 
3279. I suppose if a viewer chose to have a spite 
against a woman he could give her work which would 
pay less >—It could not be detected in every case. 
- 3280, But if the woman complained probably it 
would be looked into?—If they made the complaint 
to me I always looked into it to see the cause of it. 
3281. Supposing a man took a spite against a 
woman and did it maliciously >—We have had women 
report viewers for things of that sort on several 
occasions. 


SERGEANT WILLIAM HeEpBurNn examined. 
have been master tailor altogether 15 years, batiery 


and brigade. 
3284, And always in the artillery >—Yes. 


<>) 


s -_- 


32865, Have you had any complaints to make lately 
about any of the clothing that you have had from here ? 
—No; the colonel commanding the brigade made some 
slight objections to the collar being too low .down, 
and there was a jacket sent for and it was sent up 
here, and they found no fault with it. 

3286. That was as to the shape ?—Yes. : 

3287. But have you had any complaints to make 
about the workmanship ?—No, they have been every- 
thing that is desired. 

3288. These are artillery tunics, are they not 
(exhibiting tunics)?—Yes. (The witness examined 
a number of tunics.) I see nothing the matter with 
these. 

3289. Are they well made ?—The lacing is the 
principal thing, and it seems very fairly laced; I 
cannot find any fault with these. 

3290, Can vou distinguish any difference between 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


them ?—No. 13, No. 40, and No. 42 are cleaner made 
than Nos. 69, 131, and 131; Nos. 18, 40, and 42 are 
the best-made jackets. 

3291. Still you think that those that are not quite 
so well made are sufficiently well made for your pur- 
pose ?-—They are. 

3292. You would not find any fault with them ?—I 
could not find any fault with them, only these are 
superior. 

3203. I think you say that lately you have had no 
complaints to make about the workmanship ?>—-No. 

38294, And you had no complaints to make about 
tunics being made by women instead of by men ?— 
No. : 
3295. Do you see any reason why a woman should 
not make a jacket as well as a man ?—TI cannot see 
any reason why a woman could not work as well as a 
man if she was taught. 


Mr. Sacz recalled. 
3296. (Chairman.) Which jackets are made by made by men; Nos, 69, 131, andthe two Nos, 131 are 


- women and which by men?—Nos. 13, 40, and 42 are 


made by women. 


SERGEANT RIcHARD FARRELL examined. 


8297. (Chairman.) Are you a master tailor >— 
Yes. 

3298. How long have you been a master tailor ?— 
Since 6th November last. 

3299. What regiment ?—75th. 

3300. You are now at Aldershot >—Yes. 

3301. Have you had any complaints to make lately 
of the workmanship of the clothing that has gone down 
from here to the regiment ?—I have found several of 
the shoulder straps in the tunics with only two stitches, 
a stitch at each corner, and directly a man goes in 
front of the commanding officer they would come off, 
not being properly sewed on. I found that same fault 
in several of the garments. 

3302. That was not the case formerly >—No; they 
used to be well put together. 

3303. Have you any other complaints to make 
about clothing >—No. 

3304, (Mr. Greene.) This applied to the shoulder 
brace enly ?—That is all; the button-holes were not 
properly worked in. 

3305. (Chairman.) Do complaints often occur from 


various regiments about the clothing made here ?—I 
can only answer for my own regiment. 

3306. Do the clothes, in other respects, seem to be 
properly made ?—Yes, as to the fitting, but they are 
not so properly put together. They need a little 
strong firm sewing. 

3307. Does what you say about the shoulder straps 
apply to many of the tunics, or only to a small number ? 
—aA good many of the tunics have the shoulder straps 
coming off. 

38308. When did you receive from here those tunics 
of which you are now complaining ?—They were the 
last of all issues. 

3309. From your knowledge as a master tailor, do 
you suppose a woman can make a tunic as well asa 
man ?—No, she cannot put it together as firmly as a 
man, nor put in as strong sewing as a man, and you 
could not expect a woman to put in the same kind of 
work that a man would. 

3310. (Mr. Greene.) Could a man mak3 more 
garments in a week than a woman could ?—I daresay 
he could. 


Sergeant 


W. Hephurn. 
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APPENDIX. 


APPENDIX 2, 


SraTemEnts showing Weekly Earnings of Female Operatives under former Rates of Wages and less 
Hours in the Factory. Weeks ending 15th and 22nd January no Work was permitted to be 
taken Home; during the other Weeks Work was taken Home. 


Statement showing the Amounts earned by Indoor 
Workpeople, Week ending Jan. 8th, 1879. 


STATEMENT showing the Amounts earned by Work- 
people Indoors, Week ending January 29th, 1879. 


Amounts. 
Division. | 25s. | 995, | 16s. | 14s. | 128. | 108. | 7, Total. 
Sais to 28s. to 20s.| to 16s.| to 14s.) to 12s.| -4°SS- 
Fourth - Seelouieeeen. 16 | 29) -20.) 33°) 129 
Fifth es Paeonmezonl £8 | 17} 18) -87 | 136 
Sixth -| —J| ll 14/] 10 Oe eels all 117 
Seventh -| 20] 18] 39] 14] 18] 12; 18] 189 
Eighth - Guiaelzne 20.) 99°! 18 | 12 | 241). 119 
Ninth -| — oleae yf 17 19%) °82) 140 
Tenth - 6 |) Ise} 926 17 | 24 Fie 35 147 
Eleventh - ieetoniee sh) 15.| 24) 24 | 38,-|* 157 
Thirteenth | 11] 19 | 32] 23 | 19] 18 | 23 | 145 
Twelfth -| 11] 11 8 6 i. bah aaa ts) 62 
Chevron 
= 4 1 
Molen t 11 7 4 3 2 3 
Total -| 75 | 157 | 287 | 148 | 172 | 170 | 368 | 1,322 
Weekly average - - - 15s. 113d. 


Statement showing the Amounts earned by Indoor 
Workpeople for Week ending Jan. 15th, 1879. 


Amounts. 
Division. °8- | 208, | 168. | 14s. | 12s. 20s, | Less. Total. 
Rane to 25s.| to 20s.| to 16s.| to 14s.| to 12s. 

Fourth - 9 B33) or | 25 29)! 32) | 150 
Fifth - 15 33 39 14 10 7 21 139 
Sixth - 13 25 38 18 15 16 33 158 
Seventh - 4 6 25 22 19 33 37 146 
Eighth - 2 9 19 22 27 16 30 125 
Ninth - 2 9 26 25 21 16 45 144 
Tenth - 1 9 al7e 26 27 28 42 150 
Eleventh - 7-| 24.) 40 16 7 5. | 85 134 
Thirteenth -—- 2 5 5 im 15 77 1G 
Twelfth - 10 11 5 8 7 7 18 66 
Chevron 

Makers } 16 7 4 1 1 1 2) 32 
Total - 79 | 143 | 251 | 178 | 170 | 166 | 372 | 1,359 

In this week no work was allowed to be taken home. 

Weekly average == ~~ =—--~=é«dLAS. OB ed. 


Statement showing the Amounts earned by Indoor 
Workpeople, Week ending January 22nd 1879. 


Division. 


Fourth - 
Fifth 
Sixth 
Seventh 
Eighth - 
Ninth - 
Tenth - 
Eleventh - 
Thirteenth 
Twelfth - 
Chevron } 
Makers 
Total - 


‘ 


‘ ‘ 


| 
Weekly average 


. 


Amounts. | 
Division. «| 208. | 16s. | 14s. | 128. | 10s. Total. 
Pena to 25s.) to 20s.| to 16s.| to 14s.| to 12s. Less. 
Fourth - 4 8 14 14 24 23 49 136 
Fifth - 9 Dili 49 19 7 12 25 148 
Sixth - 1 10 22 16 22 27 45 143 
Seventh - — 11 21 14 18 23 48 135 
Highth - 6 8 18 i) 16 22 49 124 
Ninth - 1 28 27 20 26 12 11 136 
Tenth - 3 11 25 23, 18 19 25 124 
Eleventh - 6 16 A7 24 30 18 22 163 
Thirteenth 9 13 34 20 18 29 24 147 
Pacts - 8 9 12 5 5 7 16 62 
evron 

Mater } 18 5 5 1 ] — 2 32 
Total - 76 | 146 | 274 | 161 | 185 | 192 | 316 | 1,350 

Weekly average - - - 15s, 13d. 


STATEMENT showing the Amounts earned by Indoor 
Workpeople for week ending Feb. 5, 1879. 


Amounts. 
Division, gk | 20s. | 16s. | 148. | 128. | 10s. | poss Total 
Avandia: to 25s.| to 20s.| to 16s. to 14s.} fo 12s, 
Fourth - 10 14 31 19 33 | 19 20 146 
Fifth’ - 12 18 36 20 21 18 12 137 
Sixth - 5 14 28 14 20 19 45 145 
Seventh - Oy ean at 22 14 7 20 ey 
Highth - 10 24 25 18 TS) 16 24 132 
Ninth - 28 30 27 19 5s) 10 11 140 
Tenth - 8 24 25 18 13 19 23 130 
Eleventh - 16 23 43 24 16 16 25 163 
Thirteenth 6 29 36 17 23 20 22 153 
Twelfth - 18 8 8 8 4 3 16 65 
Chevron 
Makers } 13 8 1 1 3 1 4 31 
Total - | 183 | 212 | 313 | 192 | 177 | 168 | 237 | 1,850 
Weekly average - - - 17s. 53d. 


STATEMENT showing the Amounts earned by Indoor 
Workpeople, week ending March 5, 1879. 


Amounts. 
ges | 208. | 16s. | 14. | 128. | 108. | oxy Total. 
fends to 25s.| to 20s.| to 16s.| to 14s.| to 12s. : 
Grbees 151 | 1d45-7 | 19-| 21°). 146 
9} 16| 82| 29| 19 | 17] 16] 188 
10| 25] 26| 21| 25 | 24] 26| 157 
94| 22) 34] 11] 20] 8] 25] 144 
7|--20+ 88 | 16| 18 |—11] 20] 125 
Beli vaibe ase 960) 19415 17)| S50 147 
p44) 7| 14] 19) 25| 85 | 40 | 144 
1/ 12] 22] 18] 23] 25| 34] 135 
Sean Ss fo:|. 8°} 18) 78] 111 
a 15 6 9 5 6 18 66 
14 8 5 2 1 — L 31 
eee a ee a 
83 | 164 | 24 180 | 165 | 169 | 329 | 1,344 


- a 


In this week no work was allowed to be taken home. 


* 14s, 83d, 


Amounts. 
Division. | 9265s. Total. 
20s. | 16s. | 14s. | 12s. | 10s. 
Beta to 26s.| to 20s.| to 208.| to 14s.| to 126,| Less 
f 
Ont: cekesls iad le Souleeosel 165). 18 slo Tamera 
Bide co 2s ae he Somer lh $9 1S 180 fae 
Sixth - 11 24 37 24 24 17 22 159 
Seventh - 8 15 29 37 32 17 19 157 
Highth = 16 22 24 18 16! 20 20 136 
Ninth - 6| 20) 34] 24) 15, 17) 29] 145 
Tenth - 12 10 43 17 27, 20 13 142 
Eleventh - 5 20 | 34 25 23 16 13 136 
Thirteenth 9 lO e4 | W2s 12.) 15} on 103 
Twelfth - 14 7 i 6 2 5 25 66 
Chevron 3 9 1 1 3 a 
Makers } 16 2 32 
Total - | 1384 | 172 | 304 | 209 | 187 | 154 | 205 | 1,365 
Weekly average - - - 16s. 84d, 


bole) 


; pode } s ie i be Tarn pe ee oe ie * ¥ fi . dh ees Soke = ce a 
 Sraremenr showing the Amounts earned by Indoor ; SraremmNT showing the Amounts earned by Indoot 
- Workpeople, Week ending March 12th, 1879. | __ Workpeople, Week ending March 19th, 1879. 


Amounts. ; : ig hs i Amounts. | 


Haivision. : Total. Division. | 25s. | 99, 165.04: 146: | 498,.|.. 108. 
is ? * | 20s. | 16s.. | 14s. p 5. ; & up- . . | 14s, 5 1%, 
i * to 20s,| to 20s. ; : =e to 25s,| to 20s. to 16s. to 14s. to 14s. 


eueourth |. Fourth -~ S54 OF Bob 
PoP. -- Fifth 39 | 16 
Giz . = ; > |. Sixth ; Hi 14 
Seventh - : Seventh - | : 16 
Kighth = - Eighth I 22 
Ninth... ; Ninth BE Ae Usa f Ese 2Z 
Tenth = - Tenth) ssi) 8 8h 20) 230, eb 3 eas 
_ Bleventh - | Eleventh - — : 285: 1718 
- Thirteenth Thirteenth | -13-| -, | 15 
~Twellth - Twelfth - 8 |. 
Cheyron 11 Chevron! } iin ei as a 
Makers Makers 


Total - | 138 | 22! Total - | 132 |. 212 | 309 182 | 151 | 183 | 1,344 .. 


Weekly average = s - 16s.82d. . , Weekly average '>. | 2. (=! 16s. 63d. 


BS 


additional Hours in the Factory, no Work being permitted to be taken Home. - © *” 

; eS ae po Sy ba g Pigg - see 

Srarementr showing the Amounts earned by Indoor | Statement showing the Amounts earned by Indoor 
Workpeople, Week ending April 80th, 1879. _ Workpeople, Week ending May 7th, 1879." ~ 


ey 
Amounts. 3 { _- Amounts. he 


STATEMENTS showing Weekly Earnings of Female Operatives under the altered Rate of Wages and 


Division. | 25s. 
& up- 
wards. 


™ Re earns Pa eS) are f i a bac ; 
Total | 7 Obrisidn.— horas t-Tke_ | ett 18s 1-10 der) as 
wards. irs 


Tas. | 128. | 10s. sider : j 
to 258./to 20s.|to 16s.|/to 14s.}to 12s.| Ten, 
} 1 


.|60 16s.\to 148;\t0 (12s.| Ten. 


27 € _ Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 
Seventh 
Highth  -- 
Ninth -- 
Tenth = - 
Chevron } 


Second - 
Third - 
Fourth 
Vifth 
Sixth 
Seventh 
Kighth 
Nine 
Tenth - 
Twelfth - 
Chevron } 


| oes 


wen orn eo | po 


a 
CO aOoWwWroawoa-! 


Makers 
Twelfth - 


—— eee ——. —— | 


or 


Makers 


Total - | 129 ‘p2is | 194 Lyrae | | etal “452 190 | 224 | 170°] 181 }1,232° 


Weekly average - - - lds. 6d. Weekly average Mas Ste = - .15s, 73d. ee 


SrareMEN? showing the Amounts earned by Indoor | SraTemENt showing the Amounts earned by Indoor’ 
Workpeople, Week ending May 14th, 1879. Workpeople, Week ending May 21st, 1878.) — 


Amounts. - Amounts. 


‘ 


20s. | 16s. | 14s. | 19s. | 10s. lUnder ; Division. + 253.1 995 | 165° | 14sv' | 198% |-10s: -naenh Te 
to 25s,|to 20s.|to 16s./to 14s,|to 12s.] Ten, i {to 20s.|to 16s,|to 14s.\to 12s.) Ten, |. 


_ Division. 


Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Bifth 
Sixth 
Seventh 
Highth 
Ninth 


16 29 23 1 15% Second 
> Rae hss Third 

21 28 Fourth 
Re ielle OFS eal Fifth 

27 ma Sixth 

23 22 Seventh . 

14 14 Kighth ~ 

43--|— 34 Ninth 
Tenth 32 ale eS Tenth - 
Twelfth Ora Ie: — | Twelfth -- 
Chevron 1 3 Chevron } 


16 
Te} 
Li 
26. 
Ley 494 
16 
12 
19 
17 


Pees 


a 


wooo Orb oe 


— 
a) 


=a 
wy HR RON © 


Makers : Makers 1 fo 92 Jos 80 


| fr 


Total - | 67 | 161 | 274,| 215 | 232 | 145 | 195 |1,989 || ‘Total - | 69 | 154 | 303.) 296. “190 | 162 | 211 |1,315_ 


—_ | | 


Weekly average - or = «bs, dia) |): Weekly ayerage -- - ri ope 7 Ss. 2Aoeire 


Statement showing the Amounts earned by Indoor Workpeople, Week ending June llth, 1879. 


Amounts. 


~ Division. El PUR IT Ps 

z 25s. & upwards. 20s. to 25s./16s. to 20s.|14s. to 16s.|12s. to 148:'10s. to 12s.| Less than Ten. | 

10 Bote at Si: | eekly average, 
fab x Be A ; 15s. 53d.” 


te 

| 

Not including learners 
or cap mene) £ 


209-- 


Norr.—For the weeks during which work was taken home, the average has been struck according to the number of persons paid 
The average 83 obtained must not-be-taken as the average amount earned by- éach worker, as a tonsiderable though? tnascer. 
tainab!e number of persons haye been employed on work vas home, in addition to those who received pay for it. 


——= 


ae rence 


Aprexprx a 


KPA BED, 


Op ARRANGEMENT. 
‘Week ending March 5th, 1879. 


4 e = j 
3 Sea aN) ic ey Ma (BL ESTS bt ag} | y 
14s, | 12s. | 10s. ee 258. | oos. | 16s. | 14s. | 128. | 10s. Sate) 
.| to ae 14s.| to 12s, vee pines eee to 25s. to 20s.| to 16s. 0 14s.| to 12s. hh aa Total. ; 


a 


Fourth 

Fifth 
Sixth 

. Seventh. 
Highth 
Ninth 
Tenth 
Eleventh 
Thirteenth 


LOD @ LO 


Miomoeuco asl 


[aaa 


| 
I 


Total - | 71 


| 


£1 2s. ied. . Weekly average - a Mis, Wed. 


Week ending March 12th, 1879. 


25s. pLe | Less 
20s. | 16s. | 14s. | 12s. | |10s. 25s. j 
&u 16s.| to-l4s, than | Total, cle . | 16s. | 14s. S. i 
|wardls, to 25s, to 208, to aie t to 12s. 10s. Division... cake a .|.to 20s.|;to 16s. to 14s.| to 12s. 


Fourth © 
Fifth 
Sixth 
Seventh 
EHighth 
Ninth . --} 
enth = 
Sleventh - 
Thirteenth 


STs i tc as 


_ 


ws 


Wwe OO AHA 
(5) lors ras on ode Color) 


SOTHO 
worn kewanwny- 


ss 
(=) 


‘Total - | 64 


” Weekly average - if - £1 2s, 43d. Weekly average 
, aera re 


Week ending May 14th, 1879. Seesitabeer ; aio Week ending March 19th, 1879. 


: : Tes yi x 
208s}. 168. ee 128, | 108. than Total. ree 25s. | os. | 16s. | 14s. | 12s. 


3,| 0 25s.| to 20s.| to 16s.} to is. to 12s. Division. | & up-| 45 955|| to 20s.| to 16s.| to 14s.| to 19s, 


wards. 


1 


Fourth - 
Fifth = 
Sixth = 
Seventh ~- 
Eighth ~= | 
Ninth = 
Tenth - 
Eleventh - 
Thirteenth 


a iB 
| nl to no co no 


CADW ROHHON 
boeeal ew lroe 


i 


= 4 
=| Prange One oak 


tS) 
or 


| . Week ending March 26th, 1879. 


. |% | Les : ‘ 
20s. | 16s. | 14s. | 12s. | 10s. than Total. 258. | 99. | 16s. | 14s. | 12s. | 10s. | BeSs 


ss to 25s.| to 208.) to 16s.| to Ts. fee 12s. Division | & ee to 25s.| to 20s.| to 1s,| to 44s.| to 12s. ee 


Total. 


Fourth 15 
Fifth 14 
Sixth : 
Seventh 
Kighth 
Ninth 
Tenth 
Eleventh - 
~-14-—)—Phirteenth 


Sees 


(es a aa Sea | 
PoE Poet e | 


ARTE © 


118 Total - 


i, 4s. 44d, : Weekly average 


APPENDIX 4, 


es 
‘ 


_ SraTeMENT showing the Number of Garments made and the Wages earned for the same in 
or. Royal Army Clothing Factory by Eight Piece-workers. 


iy 


Week ending May 7th, 1879. Week ending May 14th, 1879. 


No. and De- No. and De- | No, and De- 
scription of | Rate. | Amount. cription of | Rate. | Amount. || scription of 
Garments. Garments. Garments. 


7 tunics 
2 5, 
2 frocks 


= 
on Oe Oe ee 


2 tunics - 4 tunics 
5 - 3 frocks 
4 trousers - Dw 8 
6 alterations - IRs, 
2 frocks - 6 alterations 
: 3 » 


cooeooco, 


Langley - | 3 frocks 7 frocks | 4 frocks 
: 6 ”» 


» 


” D 
4 trousers 6 alterations te pili ees 
2s 2 3 ” : aly 3 alterations 
6 alterations ca : <a 5 : 


rbd DO 
bh 


O'Reilly - | 2 frocks 6 frocks 
2 trousers 2 55 

2 ” s 

6 alterations ” 

Bn alterations 


3 tunics 5 tunics 3 tunics 
2 2 frocks | Le 55 

2 trousers : 2 trousers 2 frocks 

2 trousers 


18 trousers : 12 trousers 19 trousers 
6 ” J 12 oe) 


27 trousers 16 trousers 28 trousers 
De iss 14 trousers 


Capper - | 6 pantaloons 9 pantaloons - 5 pantaloons 
; 2frocks = { 4 4 trousers 
1 frock - ; B 2 jackets 


Pinder - | 10 trousers 9 pantaloons - 5 pantaloons - 
cae 2trousers  - 8 trousers - 
Caer Dah ‘ 
iy 35 I 3 : 


- APPENDIX oe 


re Ninaber o of Garments finished and the Waker etre for the same during 
g June 11th, 1879, by Nineteen Piece Workers, whose unfinished work, was 


Number and | Rate | One Number and | Rate 
| Description of | for fin- eee 3 Name. Description of | for fin- | Amount. — 
Garments. | ishing. } De Garments. | ishing. 
Tm 
10. tunics. - lo 6. o | ‘Sth | 14} Barker 9 pantaloons 
| Hampson-| 9 frocks 1 : ) 102 |}! Wesley 


 Empledge 8 tunics ) fete Neale 


Sullivan - 9 frocks . ad ) 103 |) ; s fist » 2 trousers 
Shortland 9° = | loth} 7 | Miller . 6 tunics 
Shortland | 9, - |. ie TS Sb 2 frocks 


) 


114 | Belts © 9 ed} facta eu Woods. 10 frocks: 


2 Sate | st | 50 | Conoly 


2 trousers - | r | 2% | 
Porter - | 12 trousers. 
ot | coe 2 <sieor 
be i ‘| Brown’ - | 6 frocks 
Cools Eye 6 trousers. - || (| eeateerel aia a) Da 
ee 
oo 


ae Townsend | 10 trousers 
” ° 3 i Ey) 


| Whitelead 
” | fe 


- | 16 


Total - 


APPENDIX 6. 


- showing the! iatat made and Pees rae to Piece-workers (Se) for the . 
Weeks ending May 7th and 14th, dks 


Sei 


b May 14th, 1879. 


No. and Deseription’ —— No. No. and Description: 


eh ag th Amount.. 
_and Name, | of Garments. i 


Division. 


of Garments. 


|2 tunies 

2 frocks - 

Sees ie 

4 trousers - 

1 great coat 
3 alterations 


ee 
1a 


‘2 tunics - 

2 oy) = 

2 frocks “=-* 
2 a 

(2; great coats * 
8 alterations 


| 4 trousers 
hs as coat . 


' 2 tunies ~-" 
‘4 frocks = ~ 
2° 29 & 
4 trousers = 


Oe ee en ee Ww om too mannan 


Lite OD ANG mes 
a 
; ea 


18 _ | 8tunies - 
‘Flannery. | 2 » =. 
rg : ‘ . a Lee = ie ickeis VPs 

3 alterations ‘ 


9 


May 7th, 1879. 


lt 


No. No. and Description ; : No. No. and Description 


Amount. Rate. | Amount. 
and Name. : 


and Name. 


Division. 


of Garments. of Garments. 


4th. 


34 
Caverly. 


Hallowell. 


33 
Adcock, 


118 
Collins. 


25 
Steventon. 


56 
Griffiths. 


7 frocks - 
2 ” 3 
4 trousers 


13 


2 frocks - 
4 ” S 
6 trousers 

2 ” = 


14 


12 trousers 
4 ” 


16 


2tunics - 
6 frocks - 
2 trousers - 


5tunics - 
lfrock - 
2 trousers - 


10 trousers - 
10 


” 


20 


8 frocks - 
3 trousers - 
2 ” rs 
2 3” 4 
38 alterations 


” 


2 trousers 
5 tunics - 
2 jackets - 


16 trousers - 
Doe areoe 
18 


10 trousers -" 
4 ” = 
3 tunics - 


17 


4tunics - 
2 jackets - 
2 trousers - 
2 ” ics 
3 alterations 
5 ” 


18 


9 tunics °- 
2 trousers- 
8 alterations 


14 


105 


Butterworth. 


132 
Foster. 


145 
Crabbe. 


46 
Smith. 


117 
McMahon. 


25 
Steventon. 


9 
alterations 


- 
? = 


” 
alterations 


11 


18 trousers - 


8 trousers - 
12 meg 


5 tunics 
4 frocks 
1, 


10 


2 trousers- 
2 tunics - 


2 ey - 
8 frocks - 


11 trousers - 
8 ” = 


19 


18 alterations 
2 trousers 
iL 


” 
» 4 frocks 


‘2 frocks - 
2 trousers 

3 alterations 
6 tunics - 


13 


RPaOanwros 


132 


Nicholson. 


28 
Whitford 


Pushman. 


oh eae 
| Woods. | 


Sad Res Pate 
) ti 
and Berne On! Rate. 
of Garments. 


| 10 trousers- 
6 i 


2 frocks 


10 


7 trousers - 


2 trousers - 
10 


= 


5 trousers- 


6 pants ; 
2 trousers- 


1Otunics - . ~ 
5 alterations ' - 


15 


8 tunics - 
1 trousers -. s 
5,alterations ~~ 


14 


2 frocks -— 


» 
_ 2 trousers - 
Pees. = 
_ 3 alterations 


V6 


Amount. 


No. 
and Name. 


Division. 


7th 56 
Griffith. 


8th 47 
Pinder. 


105 
Scholing. 


24 
Harrall. 


75 
Leach. 


10th 8 


Pushman. 


aca» 
Church. 


May 14th, 1879. 


No. and Description 


Rate. | Amount. 


of Garments. 


6 frocks - 
4 by) = 
2 trousers 

8 alterations 


15 


10 trousers - 
8 ” = 


18 


9 pants - 
2 trousers 


11 


4 trousers - 


2 jackets - 
20 helmet covers 


28 


5 pants - 
2 jackets - 
2 trousers - 


6 jackets - 


” 
1 trousers 


1 trousers 

3 pants - 
2 jackets - 
2 frocks - 


8 


9 tunics - 
2 alterations 
2 »” 


13 
7 tunics - 
2 alterations 


» 


11 


6 frocks - 


” 


»” 
3 alterations 


15 


BN AS 
AIOA 


~| 


; Moc) ADP MNIDER fect 
Pat St wel u — ; 
- Sraremenr of the Numper of Garments made and WAces earned by PImcn-WORKERS examined by 


Des i 2 


t 
2 


i * 


OLD ARRANGEMENT, 


{ > 


} 


No.| © Name. March 5th, March 12th. | March 19th. we, . March 26th. ‘ 


Division. 


£s. d dere Musee ds Rs. ‘d. : £ 5. 
138-| Vipond - | l1staffgreatcoat 0 3 61] 2 frocks - -0 5 «2\| 8frocks- .-0 5 9} Sfrocks- |, -0 4& 
4 frocks - -0 6 4] 2vests - .-0 4 4] 2 trousers -0 2 4| 2 frocks - -0 4 
2frocks- ©-0 5 2} lvest --- -0..2 3) 2 guards - - 0 2 0] 2 trousers -0 2 
ltunic - . - 0°38 13) IstaffgreatcoatO 38 6] Salterations -0 1 6 3 trousers -0 2 
3 alterations - 0-'1 6 | lalteration -0 1 6] 2 frocks - -0 5 
5 alterations - 0 8 4] 2alterations -0 2 6 
lalteration -0 1 0 i 
lalteration -0 010. is 
0.18 © 131 A101 017 5 ee 
10 | Brock - -|« A = -|- Diapers ia - e: sae rae a} 5h Bela 
are ra, 
137 | Thomas -| 8frocks- -012 8| 2alterations -0 1 0} 2frocks-  -0 311] 2frocks-) -0 & 
: 9 alterations - 0 1 103) 4 frocks - -0 7 8| 2 frocks - -0 4 
| 2 jackets -0 2 5 |. 2alterations - 0 3 0O| 2 trousers -0 2 
| 4 frocks --. - 0-7 8 | lalteration -0 1 0]| itrousers -0 ¢ 
| 2frocks- ©-0 410] Jalteration -0 0 4] 4trousers -0 3 
tat | lsuit - -0 4 
012 8 ! 017 92 015 11 1 
cr eee {! — we “ eae ; Y omer 
g3 | Butler - -| lfunic - | -0 8 13| 2tunies- -0 8 0| Qtunics= “20 6 3°|"1tunie - -0 3 
2 tunics - -0 9 0} 2tunies- -0 9 O| jl tunic - -0 8 8| 4 tunics - =) 0) 4s 
4 frocks - -0 6 4] Galterations - 0 8 0] /lalteration -0 1 6 : 
lalteration -0 010] frock - -010 8 
018 52 1 010 1 A 18 1-3 
75 | Rodhouse -| 4tunics- -018 0] 3tunics-- - 012 0 | S3tunices- -0 9 43) Balterations -0 1 
meq 4 frocks - -0 6 4] 2tunies~ -0 9 0} 2frocks- -0 8310] ltunie - -0 2 
3 alterations - 0-3 0 ltunic —- =O 
ltunie - ~0 4 
2 tunics - - 0 3 
14 4 1 4 fo 013 2 0 18 
SS SSS Se —_—ae— a 
De Conley cla + awh at 0 Sane ee ty oo) aloe ane Om me wee pre of 
Bes) nO) oh 16 Sra ie ee ODO ee ee) ea ae Oreo a alate 20m 
9h = SSO. 8 OTe OO 9 a= 2 8008 oe 
1 oe - - 0 O 83} 1 frock - seQ tw eg) Loner - = 09 64 0 soo ie - - 0 
12. = Od 0 |) Bfrocks = - 0 B10] 84 - “- -0 911] 7 >= 9\) Sengaee 
7 frocks- |.- 0-11 1 |i25. - >. 5-0 ¥ 9g). ifrockk - ~-0'1 (7 | 2 frocks >” eum 
Ges = =@ 1;3)|. 2 frocks = "9 0S 10°), 1 frock” 2 gee 
. 5 alterations -010 0|° 2 - + -0O i 


i | 


5 alterations - 


52 | Brock, Mrs. C.| 6 frocks - -0 9 6 5 trousers =(5) 5 0 6 trousers -0 5 6 | 14 trousers 
1 trousers -0 O11 1 trousers -0O 1 0] 5 alterations 
Rio 0 010 


9 | Morgan, Mrs. | 12 frocks - -019 0| 2 frocks - --0 8 2 | 11 frocks - =) rl At a 6 frocksue 
if 4frocks- -0 7 8] 8Salterations -0 1 105 2 frocks - 
6frocks- -011 6] Salterations - 0 1 44) 2 frocks - 


3 alterations 


139 | Gardner, C. - | 4 trousers - 


0 8 81 6 trousers Nee ven. (0) 4 trousers -0 4 8 5 trousers 
8 trousers -0 9 4 - 0 4 0] 8 trousers -0 7 41] 2 trousers 
8 alterations - 0 0 9] 6 trousers 


8 alterations 


- APPENDIX bat. ATO 


— 


hie 


Shas 


6 Thomas 


Butler “ 


Rodhouse 


2h 


Corrie - 
Machinist. © 


‘|. .2 frocks - 


1d and 23rd, showing the respective earnings under the Old and New Arrangements, 


April 30th, 


2 trousers 

1 frock coat 
1 great coat . 
8 alterations. 
2 trousers 


1p 
coooooh 
DH ww Ho? 


20 caps - 
1 frock - 


oletnock = 
2 frocks - 
3 alterations 
4 trousers 


2 tunics - 


| 2 tunies - 


2 trousers 


- 2 tunies - 
2 trousers 


= 


2 tunics -~ 


{ 
, 


Y 


‘ 
OSocSSoSCOS 
POH HOHOeH 


12 trousers 
2 trousers 


| 2 trousers 


8 alterations 


_ 2 trousers 
_ 1 trousers 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 


tole 


2 tunics. - 
2 frocks - 
2 frocks - 
2 trousers 
1 great coat 


2 frocks - 
1 frock - 
1 frock - 


2 jackets 
2 frocks - 
2 trousers — 
8 trousers 


2 tunics 
1 tunic 
1 tunic 


4 tunies - 


_ 2 tunics - 


2 trousers 


16) 


— 1 tunic 


4 frocks 


5 frocks - 
2 trousers 


4 tunies - 
2 frocks - 


2 trousers 
6 trousers 
4 trousers 


May 14th, 


2 tunies - 
2 frocks - 

~ 1 great coat 
5 alterations 


2 pants - 
1 frock - 
2 frocks - 
5 alterations 


A frocks - 
2 frocks - 
4 trousers 


ltunic - 
4 tunies - 
3 trousers 


5 tunics - 
2 frocks - 
2 trousers 


2 frocks 
1 frock 
5 frocks 


4 tunics <= 
4 frocks - 
8 alterations 
3 alterations 


& 
- @ 
- 0 
+0); 
- 0 


NHNRWONH OS 


= 


COP QO MW 


May 21st. 


ltunie - 
2 tunies - 
2 frocks - 
4 jackets 

1 great coat 


2 frocks - 
4 frocks - 
1 frock - 
1 alteration 


2 frocks - 
4 frocks - 
8 alterations 
2 frocks - 


2 tunics 
2 tunics 
1 tunic 

3 frocks 


2 frocks 
3 tunics 
2 tunics 
1 tunie 


1 
ocoooocooco 


2 frocks 


2 frocks - 

1 frock 

4 frocks - 

3 alterations 


4 tunics - 
6 frocks - 


1 1 Tosh oes 


14 trousers 


~0 I Bap 


Old 
Division. 


125 


128 


45 


81 


77 


134 


Op ARRANGEMENT—continued. 


March 5th. March 12th. 


4 trousers 
8 trousers 
3 alterations 


4 trousers 
8 trousers 


Shillings, 5S. - | 2 trousers 
8 trousers 


1 great coat 


3 trousers 
_15 trousers 
* 3 alterations 


4 trousers 


Jagger, E. - 
10 trousers 


1 great coat 
16 trousers 


5 tunics - 6 trousers 


2 tunics - 


4 tunics - 
4 frocks - 
2 frocks - 


Pemberton, M. 


Dumsday, J. - 


ee 


hRODHompA 
ococc:co so 


1 frock 
1 frock 
2 frocks 
1 frock 
2 tunics 
8 alterations 


4 tunics 5 tunics - 
2 frocks Dy Es = 
4 frocks 1 frocks - 
3 alterations 


Richards, A. - 


2 tunics - 

8 tunics - 

3 alterations 
(Feb. 5th). 


2 tunics - 
2 tunics - 
5 alterations 
(Jan. 29th). 


2 tunics - 
2 tunics - 
1 frock - 
(Jan. 22nd). 


Barnes, H. - 


i 


i 
DAMUNnNORAH 
DNORNNAOONSTS 
eeocoocooo 
WHWHrAonnw he 
DORK OGHR 

vie 


10 

1 frock - 
2 jackets 

3 alterations 


1 tunic 


nN 


— 


2). are * 
2 frocks 


woorROOCDOOrYNS 
ble 


6 frocks - 
2 frocks 
8 alterations 


Absent 4 frocks - 
2 frocks - 
2 jackets 


2. trousers 


Jenkins, A. - 


j=) 
1 
“I 
> 
tole 


| 


= 
HIE ORO 


= 
me bm Co 


I 


ooscococo 


coals 


- J 
OnNDoOoCw So 
wl 


tole 


WONrK OF ROR RR AT 
1 a 
lincoetae ace 


we 


role 


4 trousers 
2 trousers 
1 trousers 


7 trousers 
3 trousers 
4 trousers 
8 trousers 


1 trousers 
ltunic - 
2 frocks - 
2 frocks - 
1 frock - 
2 alterations 
5 alterations 
5 alterations 


5 frocks - 
1 frock - 
1 frock - 
8 alterations 
5 alterations 
1 trousers 


Absent. 


2 trousers 

8 alterations 
3 alterations 
5 alterations 


- 2 frocks - 


2 trousers 
6 trousers. 


- 8 alterations 


0 J 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4 Den 
ooocoocoooo 


APPENDIX, 
New ARRANGEMENT—continued. 


April 30th. . May 7th. _ May 21st, 


1 | 125 Shillings, S.- | 2breeches _ 1 trousers 10 trousers 2 trousers 
he! | 2 sae. + |) 4-trousers 1 trousers 2 trousers 8 trousers 
4 trousers 1 trousers 
1 breeches 3 trousers 
4 trousers 


Ai 


4 breeches 2 trousers 1 trousers 2 trousers 
2 breeches 8 trousers 14 trousers 2 12 trousers 
1 trousers 2 trousers 6 trousers 

6 trousers 

4 trousers 


2 trousers 7 | 2 trousers 2 vests - 
2 tunics - 8 tunics - 2 tunics - 
2 tunics - 2 tunics - _ltunie - 
ltunic - 2 frocks - 2 frocks - 
6 alterations 


Dumsday, J. - 
Machinist. 


14 
2 
26 
2 
12 
Dae 
2 tunics 


Sled 
‘ 


_ 
CM Wre oO OO 
1 

ooooococeo 


2 tunics 


XO) =e? 
0 3 
-0 0 
Oo #f 
0.0 
0 2 
One 
oF 
0 2 


— 


j=) 
sol 


1 27 | Richards, A.- | 8 tunies - 5 tunics - 5 tunics - 2 tunies - 
di : l tunic - 2 jackets 2 tunics - 2 vests - 
ee ; 2 trousers 2 trousers 2 trousers 2 frocks - 

oe 2 frocks - 2 frocks - 


| Barnes, H. - | 2 tunics - 4 tunics - 4 tunics - 2 tunics |- 
: 3tunics- «0. _ 2 jackets ltunic - 2 frocks - 
2 trousers 2 2 trousers 2 trousers 2 trousers 
t 2 vests - 

3 alterations 


| Barlow- -| 59 - 16 - 2 
Machinist. | 18 - 1 - 14 
; 1 tunic 36 - 41 
Pia 3 16 
eel) tinic, = 1 tunic 
35 alterations | 2 tunics 


Jenkins, A. - | 5 tunics - 3 tunics - ltunie - 4 tunics - 
Re , 2 trousers 2 frocks - 2 frocks - 2 frocks - 
. 2 trousers 2 frocks - 2 trousers 

5 alterations 2 trousers 3 alterations 

8 alterations - 3 alterations 


x 


March 5th. 


10 frocks - 
1 s 


” 
2 alteration 


3 pants - 
8 frocks - 


Blunden 4 frocks - 


5 trousers 


8 frocks - 
1 jacket - 


10 trousers 
2 trousers 


10 frocks - 
1 tunic 


Burgess 8 frocks - 


woh OOD HE 


20 12 


8 pants 
. 8 frocks 


~ OLD. ARRANGEMENT —continued. x 


March 12th. 


2 frocks - 
2 frocks - 
2 alterations’ 
9 alterations 


5 alterations - 


5 trousers 
8 frocks! - 


_ 2 frocks - 


l pants - 


; D irocks - 


1 trousers 


1 frock 


} 18 trousers 


2 jackets 
5 frocks - 
8 alterations 


8 frocks - 


2 frocks - 


4 


8 frocks - 


Sa |[= 8 


abpoouw w 
AOWAInare 
ee uleasl= 


2 frocks - 


4 alterations © 
8 alterations — 


6 alterations 


~5eaps - 
2 jackets 
1 jacket - 


1 jacket 
1 jacket 


2 jackets 


5 frocks - 


|. 1 trousers 


row 


ooo 
marr 
to|Hto|Hro| 


o 
—_ 
for) 
Ls} 

| 


0 2°4 
O59) 27 
0 1 102 


3 alterations ~- 0 1 1 


4 frocks - 
1 jacket - 
1 great coat 


' 6 trousers 
1 greatcoat 


1 trousers 
8 alterations 


2 trousers 


“8 alterations “- 


3 alterations 


Woe wom to 


ee 


oNW es 


tole 


BES 


1 frock - 

2 frocks - 

2 trousers 

2 trousers 

1 alteration 

8 alterations 
1 alteration 

5 alterations 
5 alterations 


8 jackets - 
10 alterations 


NsESs Y 


2 jackets . 


2 frocks -. 
8 frocks - 
2 jackets 


2 frocks - 
2 frocks - 
1 jacket - 
2 jackets 


4jackets 1 


ljacket - 


4 overalls 
l frock - 


_2 trousers. - 


> 


5 frocks - 
4 jackets 
6 trousers _ 


8 frocks altered 0 


5 alterations 


2 frocks - _ 


v1 fork -— a 


2 trousers 
2 trousers 


_ 8 alterations 


tnt em 


> APPENDIX, — 


New ARRANGEMENT—continued. 


May 7th. May 14th. May 2\st. 


7 tunics 2 tunics - 6 tunics - 2 tunics 
2 trousers 2 frocks - 2 frocks - 3 tunics 
. 2 trousers 2 trousers 2 frocks 
5 alterations 3 alterations l frock - 
l frock - 
8 alterations 
3 alterations 


cooscoooh 
me bh ware 
wWOMMRAAwDR 


| Greenfield, E. 1 jacket 2 jackets 
1 jacket 
1 jacket 


| 16 Stewart, K. - l 
Machinist. | 


tole 


_ 
Tk eno 
tole 


lees 
2 frocks 
10 caps 


2 frocks - 4 jackets ( 3 frocas - 
1 frock - ; 2 pants - 4 trousers 


th | 36 | Blunden 4 jackets - 2 frocks - | 4 frocks - 5 frocks - 
we ljacket- -0 3] 1 trousers Ei\ 2pants - 3 trousers - 
2 trousers 2 trousers 
1 trousers 2 pants - 


4 


4 pants - 4 pants - 4pants - 5 pauts - 
1 trousers 2 trousers 2 frocks - : 2 jackets 
2 frocks - - 1 trousers 


8 trousers : 3 trousers 1 trousers 4 trousers 
2 trousers , 4 trousers 5 trousers 1 trousers 
4 trousers ' 3 trousers 2 trousers 


Absent | 2 tunies - 4 tunics - -01 
3 alterations 8 tunics - - 0 
- 0 


6 alterations 


hare 
7 
3 


ttunic - : 4 tunics - 3 tunics - Ole a 4 tunics - 
2 trousers 10 trousers 2alterations -0 3 6 alterations 
2 trousers 2alterations - 0 1 
‘Ttrousers 

| 8 alterations 

| 8 alterations 


Williams, 8. 


Broughton, S. 


8 frocks - 


2 tunics - 
2 tunics - 
AS = 
5 alterations 
3 alterations 


4 tunics - 
2 frocks - 


8 frocks - 
ltunic - 
2 alterations 


‘10 frocks - 
3 alterations 


5 frocks - 
2 frocks - 


2 jackets - 


4 tunics - 


-8 alterations 


6 tunics - 
6 alterations 
3 alterations 


lalteration + 0_ 


2 frocks - 


2 frocks - 
2 frocks - 
9 alterations 


7 frocks - 
l frock - 
3 alterations 
2 trousers 


8 frocks - 


S50 
a 


14 0 
1 6 


hg alterations —_= 


March 19th. 


1 trousers 
5 alterations 
3 alterations 


5 tunies - 
3 alterations 


4 tunics - 
12 alterations 


5 frocks - 
2 frocks - 
2 frocks - 


38 alterations” 


8 alterations 


4 jackets 
4 frocks - 
1 frock - 


6 alterations. 


2 jackets 
2 jackets 


| 2 frocks - 


0 
0 
0 


‘Ai i 


2 frocks - | 


2 trousers 
4 trousers 
6 alterations 


2 frocks - 
4 frocks - 


{ 
' 
{ 


6 tunics - 
7 alterations: 
ltunie - 


2 frocks - 

8 trousers 

1 alteration 
5 alterations 
3 alterations. 
5 alterations | 


t 


4 frocks :- 
4 frocks\- = + 
3 alterations 


! 


2 jackets 
1 jacket - 
2 frocks - 
1 cloak - 
2 frocks - 


April 30th, 


o> a, 5 
Ser =n 
pot hid wert sh 


2 frocks - 
2 frocks - 
2 trousers 
4 trousers 
1 trousers 


| 3 alterations 


i. 2 pants - 


y 
ee 


_4 trousers 


ie 2 frocks - 


' 2 tunies - 
2 alterations 


20 helmet covers 
3 tunics - — 
_ltunie - 


| 3 alterations” 


. 8 alterations 


8 alterations - 
_ 8 alterations -— 


-4 


2 trousers — 
2 frocks - — 
“ 1frock - 


| 1 frock - 
| 2 frocks - 


6 alterations - 


| 8 alterations _ 


1 trousers 


2 trousers 
1 great coat 


aT 


May “th. 


4 frocks - 
2 frocks - 
2 trousers 
8 alterations 
5 alterations 


2 frocks - 
5 tunics - 
~ 1 alteration 


4 tunics - 
8 alterations 


2 frocks - 
6 tunics - 
_8 alterations 


“4 trousers 
6 frocks - 


l pants - 
2 trousers 


| 1 trousers 


2 frocks - 
l cloak - 


4 frocks - 
4 frocks - 
2 frocks - 
8 alterations 


6 alterations 
2 frocks - 
2 froeks - 
8 tunics - 


4 tunics - 
-ltunic - 
2 frocks - 

3 alterations 


2 frocks - 
2 frocks - 
2 frocks - 
8 tunies - 
3 alterations 


2 trousers 
2 trousers 
2 frocks - 
4 frocks - 
9 alterations 


1 trousers 
lpants - 
2 jackets 

2 overalls 


6 frocks - 
2 frocks - 
2 alterations 
2 alterations 


4 tunics - 
2 frocks - 
5 alterations 
3 alterations 


5 tunies - 


10 helmet covers 


3 alterations 
3 alterations 


2 tunies - 

2 frocks - 

5 alterations 
6 alterations 
8 alterationss 


2 trousers 

2 frocks - 

5 frocks - 
10 alterations 


1 trousers 
2 pants -— 
2 frocks = 


1 
a 
1 
0 


1 
2 
31 
4 


On 5 


coooh 


Ep 


02 to 


APPENDIX 8, 


8.—List or Men Time Workers discharged from ie Royal Army “Clothing Factory, from the 
4st October 1878 to the 26th March 1879. 


Service 
Years. 


Service 
see: Years. Name. Age. 


SUPERANNUATED. Es 
: OBTAINED EMPLOYMENT ELSEWHERE. 


Cutter - 
Do. - 
F. Cap Maker 


‘ 2 7 Melntosh, C. 
_ Channon, 8. 


Bullen, A. - 
Bennett, A. - 


Trimmer 


Foreman - 

Do. - 
Check-keeper 
Principal Foreman 


a= 


_ Delebertauche, E. 
Harper, I. - 


* By previous service entitled to superannuation. 


Davidson, J. 
Burns, J. - 
Paine, C. - 
Herrington, D. 
Belsh, J. - 


TAKEN ON. 
In an ASYLUM. 


T. Cutter - 
Trimmer + 
Do. - 
Cutter - 
Trimmer - 
Do. - 
Do. - 
A. Examiner 


Pringle, D. - - 
Wilson,J. - 
 Lockington, H 
Cook,M. - 
Manington, G. 
Jenkins, J. - 
Young, W. 
*Keep, T. - 


ae 


Trimmer - 


Nor PROvIDED FOR. 


* 1 Y 

Employed in the War Office. Ake ciawine 
Trimmer - 
Cutter 
Trimmer 
Cutter 
Trimmer 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. ° 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
7. Gaiters - 

Do. - 


Wright, D. - 
Eggleton, A. 
Sparkes, E. - 
Winn, C. - 
Dawes, W. - 
Stubbs, A. - 
Major,G. - 
Derbridge, E. 
Few, B. - 
Eason, W. - 
Smith, M. - 
Montgomery, E 
Muskit, W. - 
Crawford, J. 
Webb, CG. 2 
Tedratte, J. - 
Sheran, J. 


Out-poor Work. 


Grace - A. Examiner 
Richardson, J. 
Richards, W. 
Greed, J. - 

“Shell, RR. - 
Ealand, T. - 

Brown, W. - 
Osborne, W. 
Biffen, R. - 

‘Hallett, F. 
Glover, W. 
Prior, R.  - 
Onsworth, J. 


— 


7 
8 
5 
2 
fre 
1 
3 
5 
2 
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Report to the Adjutant-General of Her Majesty’s Forces, by the 
Inspector-General of Recruiting, upon ‘Recruiting for the 
Regular Army, for the year 1878. . 


Presented to both Mouses of Varliament by Command of Wer Majesty, 


Horse Guards, War Office, 
Str, January 1, 1879. 
I uAve the honour to submit, for the consideration of His Royal Highness the 
Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, a report of the recruiting for the past year, during 
which period the number of recruits raised amounted to 28,325. 


_ The agencies employed in the recruiting service are the same as those hitherto used, 
with the addition of 14 brigade depédts which have been formed during the past year, 
viz., the Ist, at Berwick-on-Tweed; the 4th, at Richmond, Yorkshire; the 5th, at 
Beverley ; the 7th and 8th, at Pontefract; the 11th, at Portsdown Hill ; the 18th and 
14th at Warrington; the 30th, at Lincoln; the 32nd, at Bury St. Edmunds; the 38th, 
at Devizes; the 41st, at Reading; the 63rd, at Belfast; and the 69th, at Clonmel. 


The establishment of the army has been more than kept up during the past year, 
and as there has been no lack of recruits, advantage has been taken of the opportunity 
to enlist men of a better. physique, by raising the minimum standard of height for 
infantry to 5 feet 6 inches. 


The medical reports received in 1878, relative to the recruits raised, have been 
highly satisfactory, and, from the small number of men whom the medical officers 
have objected to, it is evident that the quality of those who have joined in the past 
year is superior to that of the men who enlisted in 1877; this is attributable, doubtless, 
to the increased standard of height and chest measurement. 


The satisfactory results of the past year seem to indicate that service in the army is 
gradually becoming more popular, and if the same success attends the recruiting in 
future, the blanks in the service, created by the transfer of men to the reserve and 
other causes, will be filled up without difficulty. 


The reports on recruiting which have annually appeared have exhausted all that 
can be said on the subject, and beyond the facts and figures connected with the work — 
during 1878, there is nothing to be added to what has already been stated by my 
predecessors and myself. 


These reports owed their origin to a desire on the part of the Secretary of State for 
War to obtain information in 1870 as to the working of the new system, inaugurated 
in consequence of the Report of the Royal Commission on recruiting. That system 
has now been in operation so long, that it isa matter for consideration whether the 
periodical report is any longer necessary, and if all the required information as to the 
‘statistics connected with recruiting, furnished in the monthly return of the army, 
which is now accessible to Members of Parliament, is not sufficient for all practical 
purposes. 

T regret not to have it in my power to touch as satisfactorily on the subject of the 
desertions from the army, the net loss from which cause appears to have amounted to 
2,747 men, but the fact remains that this crime still prevails to an extent which should 
not exist, and I fear will continue to do so, as long as no check is adopted by which 

deserters offering themselves for enlistment can be detected. . 


_, I beg to annex a return, showing the causes of increase and decrease of the army 
during each month of the year 1878. 


Tn conclusion, I can only repeat the observation with which I closed my report last 
_ year, that all who have been connected with the recruiting duties in the sub-districts 
have shown untiring zeal and assiduity in carrying on the work which they had to 
perform, and to their exertions much of the success of the past year is attributable. 


I have, &e. 
(Signed) KE. A. WHITMORE, It.-General, 
The Adjutant-General to the Forces, inspector-General of Recruiting. 


&e. &e. &e. 
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x Effectives on the lst of 
the Month - - 


_ Iyorwase ;~ 


_ Joined. \ Short Service 


_ tion, 
.  'L * Reserve. 
From Army Reserve 
From Militia Reserve 
*Other causes - 


Total Increase 


DECRBASE : 
Dead 


(After 21 years’ 161 190 137 153 159 
service. 
After 18 years’ 
service under 
Art. 7 of Royal 2 34 1 4 1 
Warrant of 
ss 6th Sept.1876 |J 
a) nO (6) Lid Jeti 24 . ‘ v +64 
Ped i ge oe } 119 | 103 TF. BO) chad 
= Ist period == 
2 AsTnvalids: 2 | 381.) .si8| 294) ‘416 |)’ soy 
) By Purchase - 219 231 70 | 46 11 
Meee Py Tesi} Ledwoasey wari sn) writ es 
gence - 
For Misconduct 212 189 118 134 121 
[ Miscellancous = 21 24 20 28 19 
*1,096 | 1,119 734 | 864 | 1,192 
Deserted = =| 396)} 354.) 426 |.- 380'| , 467" 
To Army Reserve -, 851 833 478 155 39 
Retransferred to Militia) = — _ _ —_ 78 
Given up as Deserters 65 54 57 68 71 
Struck off on convic- ; 
tion of fraudulent UB alr. gee 66° 49 63 | 
_ enlistment - 
*Other causes - 86's 68 ||) .\72 133 278 
Total Decrease - | 2,720 |. 2,635 | 1,975 | 1,742 | 2,385 
1 , ¥ , 
Net Increase , =| 201 — 


Net Decrease © 


K53s. Wt B 1344. 


Increase and Ducrwase of th 


Reernits f Long Service 


From Regular 
Joined ‘Army. 
from } From Army 
~ Deser- Reserve. 
From Militia 


. 
reel 


» a aaa ara f 
g z 3 edi 
4s 1s ee 
5 r= a = 


e Army reported during ea 


ay 


Non-ComaisstonED OFFICERS AND Mun—Art/ ARMs...» 
he Si Pee te ES Se a ee a 
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182,332 {182,533 


337 | 289 | 2591. 204). 231 
2,800 | 1,943 | 2,160 | 1,794 | 2,669 
2,637 | 2,232 | 2,419 | 1,998 | 2,900 

246 197 214 202: 230 

ase 25 Use ay 1 

an - as ies § 

aol tel rte Tepes" Sanh 

OW r (ite — | 18,743 | 2,831 

art. 97 21 86 |'| 183 
2,921 | 2,448 | 2,654 | 30,987 |. 9,265 
14g | 135 | 142) 143]. 197 


679 |29,195 | 6,880 | 1,895 


July. : 


errear 
dish Ne f 
mS 3 
5 Ve Ey ie 
a aN, Mh Bere 
cpt lati Ps 
2) Rie) 


, : tk es Se PB be | 
: J A 25% = . 
220,495 |187,162 |187,114 |186,418 |185,729 |185,281 | 
_ 252}. 1a}. 188], 156 | d674, 143 | aso 
2,606 | 2,454 | 2,954 | 1,669 | 2,128 | 2,241 | 1,539 
2,858 | 2,626 | 2437 | 1,825 '|-2,290.| 2,384 | 1,719 
177°| 210 | 238 Dry com 265 | 207. 
us 3 — _ = as ms 
4 ' i ¢ : tt Fr 
31 Sy pes Pe = — = <3 
E ; , : f : 
72 25 | 28 3 if i es 13,12 
He] Orgy | SLA IA he ak 21,73 
ya 5 on 
21 ay yey ‘sib jie ak |i aces Th ae 
3,284 | 2,950 | 2,728 | 2,047 | 2,571 | 2,682] 1,961 | 66,451 
152} 194} 9991) Hro’} 939} 942} 1s5)] aay 
93| 196] 107 | 195 | .399] 351] 473) 958 
{ b* 1 3 ) ; >) LD oa 
— 2. 1,68 
4 ae ~ 860 
720 | 637 1 5,438 
9 7 ph Ve PAS Ihe e384 | rp8es’ bey APT STs 2,05: 
i ae 28 48 21 221 961 
84 90} Y6l:| isa}, 169}, 178] 272 |. asam 
14 19| - 21] 9] ‘0! ‘soo! 185° «4795 
983 | 953}. 937 |.1,432| 2,095.) 1,927 | 1,936: 154198 
440 | 658 | 662} 511) 460 | 843| 369 |) 9. A416 
813,103 | 767. 399} 354 |, 4241 49m lr 17,9 
125 |21,211 i 
BL.) 68° 
55 57 
95 |) hdl re 108%) 468 oy 88 ‘60 
1,889 | 36,283 | "2,776 | 2,743 | 3,260 
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ROYAL COMMISSIONERS. 


President, 


FIELD-MARSHAL HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 


His Grace tae DUKE or SOMERSET, K.G. 

LituTenant-GEeneraL His Grace tas DUKE or WELLINGTON, K.G. 
Tur Most Nostz tHE MARQUIS or RIPON, K.G. 

ApMIRAL THE RicHt Honovraste THE EARL or LAUDERDALE, G.C.B. 
Tue Ricut HonovurasLte THE HARL or CHICHESTER. 

THE Rieut Honovraste THE EARL NELSON. 

Tut Ricat Honouraste THE HARL GREY, K.G. 

Tie Ricut Honouraste LORD PETRE. 

GENERAL THE Ricut Honovraste LORD ROKEBY, G.C.B. 

Tue Ricur HonourasteE LORD CHELMSFORD. 

Tue Ricut Honovraste LORD ACTON. 

Tue Ricut HonovrashE LORD WAVENEY, A.D.C. 

Tur Ricur Honovraste LORD HAMPTON, G.C.B. 

Cotone, THE Ricnt HonovrasLe LORD WINMARLEIGH. 

Tue Ricut Honovraste THE HARL or BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 

Tue Ricut Honouraste W. BE. GLADSTONE, MP. 

GENERAL THE Rigur HonourAsLeE SIR EDWARD LUGARD, G.C.B 
LigvT=NnaNnt-GENnERAL THE Rieat Honourasts JONATHAN PEEL. 
Tur Ricut Honourastz J. G. HUBBARD, M.P. 

Tne Ricut Honovraste THE LORD MAYOR. 

-GenERAL SIR RICHARD JAMES DACRHES, G.C.B. 

Genera SIR ANTHONY B, STRANSHAM, K.C.B., R.M. 
LizutTEnant-GeneraL SIR JOHN HENRY LEFROY, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
ApmiraL W, A. BAILLIE HAMILTON. 

GENERAL HENRY EYRE. 

JOHN BALL, Esquire. 


es) ) 


EXECUTIVE AND FINANCE COMMITTEE, 


Chawman, 
ADMIRAL W. A. BAILLIE HAMILTON. 


Vice-Chairman, 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR JOHN HENRY LEFROY, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


ARMSTRONG, SIR ALEXANDER, K.C.B., M.D., LL.D. 
CAMOYS, tue Ricur Honouraste LORD. 

CHAPMAN, Generar SIR FREDERICK E., G.C.B., R.E. 
DACRES, Genera, SIR RICHARD J., G.O.B., R.A. 
GIBBS, F. W., Esg., O.B. 

HAMPTON, Tue Rieut Honovrastz LORD, G.C.B. 
HODGE, Genzrat Sim Epwarp C., K,.C.B. 

LOWDER, Geznrrat 8. N., O.B., R.M. 

MAITLAND, Lizurenant-Genzran CHARLES L. B., O.B. 
TUFNELL, E. CARLETON, Eso. 

WAVENEY, rae Ricut Honovraste LORD, A.D.O. 
WILBRAHAM, Geverat SIR RICHARD, K.C.B. 
WOOLLEY, JOSEPH, Eso., LL.D. | 


RYDER, Apmirat A. P: Members of the Executive Committee of the Patriotic 
FIELD, Carraws E,, R.N. Fund, for the purposes of the “ Captain” Relief Fund. 


Wma. H. MUGFORD, Secretary to the Royal Commission, 
and the Executive and Finance Committee. 


5, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 
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SEVENTEENTH REPORT 


OF THE 


ROYAL COMMISSIONERS OF THE PATRIOTIC FUND. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Being the Tenth Report of the Commissioners appointed by the Supplementary 
Commission, dated the 26th March, 1868. 


25th JULY, 1878. 


1. We, Your Majesty’s Commissioners for the administration of the 
Patriotic Fund (appointed under the Supplementary Commission, dated 26th 
of March, 1868), humbly submit to Your Majesty the Seventeenth Report, 
which shows the state of the Fund on the 31st of December, 1877. 


2. The total amount of Contributions to the 31st of December, 1877, was Amount of 
£1,460,861 11s. ld., which together with the interest received has enabled 
the sum of £1,525,212 14s. 8d. to be expended in relief to the 31st of 


Contributions. 


_ December, 1877, and leaves the capital sum shown in paragraph 6. 


3. The accounts of the Receipts and Expenditure of the General Fund Accounts of 
Receipts and 


and that of the Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum for Girls for the Year 1877, Expenditure. 

are appended (Appendices A and B). | 
4, The Tables in Appendices C and D show the numbers of Widows and eee 

Orphans placed on the Books, and the changes which have taken ‘place to the relict 

31st of December, 1877. 


| 
/ 


: B 


Children in 
Boarding 
Institutions. 


Statement of 
Securities. 


Assets-and 
Liabilities. 


( & 9 


5. The number of Children in Boarding Institutions at the end of the 
year was 659, inclusive of those in the Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum for 
, Girls, viz. :—in 


SCHOOLS. Boys. | Girls. | Total. 


Convent Orphanage at Norwood . . oes ae he pants: | aa aaa 
St. Mary’s Orphanage, North Hyde, Hounslow “ye ORO a eee 
St. Vincent de Paul Orphanage, Dublin’ cor Gi se eT BO eee 
St. Clare’s Orphanage, Harold’s Cross, Dublin. . . . . . | ..| 48 | 43. 
Miscellaneous. 
Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum for Boys, Wandsworth Common [225 |. . (225 
292 | 91 |383 
Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum for Girls, Wandsworth Gaia . . |276 (276 


On 
CO 
— 
© 
— 


Totab. esc Sayaka viet Bol eee 


* Of these 596 are Special Cases. { 2 in Blind Asylums. 
2 in Asylums for Idiots. 
_-8 in Schools in Canada, 
1 at Margate. 


13 
The Reports of the Inspector are given in Appendix H. 


6. The following is a statement of the Securities of the Fund on the 31st of 
December, 1877 :— 


Annual 
Income. 
cee Bean og REL £) ieee 
East India Debentures . : FL 67,000 0 O 2,680 0 0 
Canada Bonds , i } #2 8 17,600 0 0 880 0 0 
RAILWAYS. 

Great Indian Peninsular Bonds 4 8,800 0 0 352 0 @ 
Great Western Debenture Stock 4 80,000 0 O 3,200 0 0 
North-Eastern Debenture Stock . 4 60,000 0 0 2,400 0 0 
Kast India Railway Stock Certificates 5 T2140. 100 3,607 0 0 
Great Eastern Debentures “A 15,000 9 0 687 0 0 

London and Brighton Debenture 
Stock ‘ 4d 15,000 “0°40 675 0 0 
Hast India Railway. Debentures . A 33,500 0 0 1,340 0 0 
5 £369;040" 0, 0° £15771 “Oo 

ANNUITIES. 
Expiring 

5th April, 1885 . ‘ : Mey Salas 16,900 8 4 


Total Income £32,671 8 4 


7. The usual Estimates of the Assets and Liabilities have been prepared by 
Mr. Finlaison, the Actuary (Appendix F), and it will be seen that he: is 
of opinion that there is no longer a surplus of capitalised value of Assets over 
Liabilities, such as has hitherto appeared, which he ascribes to the increasing 


charge for advanced age allowances to the Widows over the age of 60; His 


report required, and received, the earnest consideration of the Committee. Under 


our resolution of the 15th of July, 1868, we “ empowered the Committee, if they 
should think fit, to grant an addition of 2s. per week to the Widows of 


Non-Commissioned Officers and Privates, of 60 years of age and upwards,” 
There remained on the 31st December, 1877, of those who had been granted 


.) 


that extra allowance, 202 Widows, which number had increased by the 30th 
June, 1878, to 214. Considering the large sum which it is estimated will’ be 
required to meet this annually increasing charge, if the present system of 
giving the extra allowance to all Widows on their attaining the age of 60 be 
continued, we have directed that no woman who is at present on the 
remarried list, or who may hereafter remarry, shall, in the event of her return 


___ to widowhood, be at any time granted the allowance for advanced age; and 


further, should the Executive and Finance Committee find that the above 
arrangement does not reduce the number of widows for the advanced age 
allowance sufficiently to meet the financial condition of the Fund, we have 
empowered them to adopt such other regulations as they may think necessary. 


We have adopted the recommendation of the Committee that the income 
arising from the sum set aside for the maintenance and education of Roman 
Catholic Orphans, which amounted on 31st March, 1878, to £34,500, be applied, 
from Ist January, 1879, towards the cost of children placed in Roman 
Catholic Orphanages by the Committee, 


SPECIAL OAsEs. 
7 (As described by the Royal Commissioners in their Report to Her Majesty, dated 
4th December, 1867.) 
8. Under this description 1,819 Orphans of Non-Commissioned and Petty 
Officers, Private Soldiers, and Seamen had been placed on the Books, to the 
81st of December, 1877, and 1,198 of them had been admitted to Schools. ' 


From various circumstances the number of the Children of this class who 
are eligible for Schools is reduced to about 55. 


'385 Orphans of Officers had in like manner been placed on the Books; 
and to 307 of them Educational Allowances had been granted. 


ae OI -. OrpHans or OrnEeR Wars, 
Prior to the Ashantee War of 1876. 


9. In this category 26 Children of Officers, and 2 Children of Non-Com- 
missioned Officers, continue in the receipt of Allowances. 


Orphans of the Ashantee War of 1876. 

10. Of the 16 Children of Officers, and 45 Children of Non-Commissioned 
and Petty Officers, Soldiers, Seamen, and Marines, whose names have been 
placed on the Books for Relief, the whole of the former class remained in 
receipt of Allowances on the 31st December, 1877, and 40 of the latter. 


Roya Victoria Patriotic ASYLUM FoR GIRLS. 
| _ (At Wandsworth.) 
ll. Dire the year 1877 the average number of Girls in the Asylum 
was 304. 


shes were. ‘four deaths in the Asylum : two from Meningitis, one from 
Typhoid Fever, and one from Scrofula. The general state of health was 


satisfactory. a 


| 
} 


Special Cases. 


Orphans of 
other Wars. . 


Girls’ School. 


Boys’ School. 


eg 


12. Last year the Executive Committee, upon the recommendation of 
the Medical Officer, hired a house at Margate for three years, for the purpose 
of receiving Girls requiring the benefit of Sea Air. They have now the 
gratification of reporting, upon the authority of the Medical Officer, that the 
course they adopted has been attended with the most satisfactory results, 
Unfortunately one Girl had died from Typhoid Fever; but no cause for the 
disease could be discovered on the premises. 


Endowment Fund of the Girls’ School. 
13. The following is a statement of the Securities forming this Endowment 
Fund, on the 31st of December, 1877 :— 


Annual 
Income. 
Bia £ sv d. £ 

is, ; » of Canadas: ofierts -b06 bo. 86;800 440i Oy ay Zeke 

Dominion Debentures, viz. sc Bande. Ux unde OO Oe ae 460 

New South Wales Government Debentures . . 5 26,100 0 0 - 1,305 
New South Wales Government Debentures, re- i Ore 

deemable 1872-1898 . ; 5 9,000 0 0 450 

London and Greenwich Railway eases ‘ 4 50,000 0 0 2,000 

South: Australian; Bonde.) os Wigan pe ek tae 5,300 0 0 212 

3 per Cent. Consols 3 4,551 11 1 136 


£142,751 11 1 £6,741 


‘Royau Victoria Patriotic Asytum For Boys. 
(At Wandsworth.) 


14. The average number of Boys during the year 1877 was 269, and 
the general state of health was satisfactory. 


There were three deaths—one from Epilepsy, one from Serofula) and 
one from Phthisis. 


15. The Report of the ee on the Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum 
for Boys not having been satisfactory, the Committee called upon the Superin- 
tendent and Head. Master for an explanation. His letter describing the 
circumstances which conduced to lower the standard of the education is given in 
Appendix E. There has been a change of Assistant Masters, and the Com- 
mittee have expressed to Mr. Ridpath their hope that on the occasion of the 
next visit of the Inspector his Report will be as satisfactory as it has been 
in previous years, We have informed the Committee of our great regret at the 
receipt of so unfavourable a report of the Senior Division of the School, and 
have requested them to watch vigilantly, and to take such steps as they may 
think necessary to raise the education to its former high standard. 


Endowment Fund for the Boys’ School. 


16. The Securities of the Fund (£30,000), accumulating for this Endow- 
ment, which, as shown by our last Report, was £61,249, consisted on the 31st 
of December, 1877, of— 


’ ae 8. d. 
East India Government 4 per Cent. Debentures . . 32,000 0 0 


New Three per Cent. Annuities*.. 200. 97) (20° 9081 bag 99 


£63,543 19 5 


a 


17. In consequence of pecuniary irregularities which were brought under 
the notice of the Committee in the early part of this year, it became their 
painful duty to dismiss from his office the Rev. John Kyle, the Chaplain of 
the Asylums at Wandsworth ; the vacancy thus caused was filled by the 
appointment of the Rev. C. R. L. Engstrém. 


Roprigvez Funp. 


18. The Fund arising from a bequest of Sefior Don Francisco Rodriguez, xomeies 
consisted on the 31st of December, 1877, of £10,487 1s. 0d. Consuls, being 
an increase of £322 10s. 8d. since our last Report. - 7 


Funp FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RELATIVES OF THOSE Lost In H.M.S. 
“ CAPTAIN,” ON 7TH SEPTEMBER, 1870. 


Widows. 


‘19. During the year 1877, there was one death among the Widows; 7 Ceptain” 
3 remarried; 1 lost her second Husband. The original number was 114, 


and of these on the 3lst of December, 1877— 


54 were still receiving Widows’ Allowances. 

50 were in the receipt of Half Allowances as Remarried Women. 
3 not im receipt of Allowances. 
7 had died. 


14 
Children. 


There were no deaths during the year 1877. . 


On the 31st of December, 1877, of the original number of 184 Children 
97 were in receipt of Allowances. | 
39 were in Boarding Institutions. 
33 had ceased to receive Allowances on account of age. 
15 had died. é 


184 


20. The following is a statement of the Securities belonging to the 
“Qaptain” Relief Fund, on the 31st of December, 1877 :— 


Shoe Cs 

Canada 5 per Cent. Inscribed Stock . . . . . .. . IJ1,915 0 0 
Madras 5 per Cent. Railway Stock . . de me euUCU UN 
New South Wales 5 per Cent. Bonds, Fedsehiable 1888--1900 LEG00) 0). 0 
Total , . . £31,415 0 0 


/ 


21. A statement of the Receipts and Expenditure will be found in 
the Appendix (Appendix G). 
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Funp ror THe RewLier or THE RELATIVES or THosE Lost in H.M:8. 
“ HURYDICE,” ON THE 24TH or Marcu, 1878. 


th aa 22. In pursuance of Resolutions unanimously adopted at a general Meeting 
at Portsmouth, the Committee, which had been formed at that place for raising 
subscriptions and for giving relief to those rendered destitute by the foundering 
of H.M.S. “Eurydice,” requested the Executive and Finance Committee, by — 
letter dated the 16th April, 1878, to undertake the trust of administering that 
Fund. 


The following are copies of the Resolutions above alluded to :— . 


“1.—That this Committee while recognising the expediency of collect- 
“ing Funds for those rendered destitute by the foundering of her Majesty’s | 
“ Ship ‘ Eurydice ’ through several agencies, as likely to enrol the largest 
“ number of subscribers, are of one opinion that it is desirable, with a view 4 
“to the efficient administration of the Funds collected, that the whole | 
“should be distributed through one agency, and that the machinery of 
“the Patriotic Fund, as enlarged in 1875 for such objects by a Royal 
“Commission, offer the best means for the purpose. 


-_ — SO 


“That this Committee accordingly intend to apply to the- Royal 
“ Commissioners of the Patriotic Fund to receive the sums collected to be 
“ administered by the Royal Commissioners under the scheme adopted for 
“ the ‘Captain’ Fund, excepting such sums as they may find absolutely 
““ necessary to give for urgent and immediate relief.” 


“ 2.—That the Secretary be deputed to place himself in communication 
‘with the London Eurydice Relief Committee, presided over by His 
“ Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, with a view to the joint inten- : 
“ tions of the two Committees being carried out.” 


In reply by letter, dated the 2nd May, the Executive and Finance 
Committee stated :— 


“ That considermg the powers given to the Commissioners of: this 
“Fund by the Royal Commission, for a Royal Naval Relief Fund, the 
“Executive and Finance Committee are prepared to undertake the 
“ administration of the ‘EHurydice’ Fund on the same principles as the 
“ «Captain ’ Fund.” 


We have approved of the course adopted by the Committee, and have 
authorised them to undertake the administration of the Fund in question. 


23. By the death, on the 4th August, 1877, of Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Henry Codrington, the Committee lost an esteemed and valued colleague, 
and we have expressed to Lady Codrington our deep regret at the loss which 
the Patriotic Fund has. sustained, from the constant attention which he go 
readily gave to its interests and to the administration of its Funds. _ 


The Committee have also lost the valuable services of General Craufurd, . 
who has resigned his office, after having been a Member of the Committee 


( ul) 


_ for 12 years. We have appointed General Sir Edward Cooper Hodge, K.C.B. 
to fill the vacancy. 


24. It is with sincere regret that we have to report the resignation 

by Lord Hampton of the office of Chairman of the Executive and Finance 
- Committee, in consequence of his inability, from the numerous demands upon 
his time, to devote that attention which he felt should be given to the 
important duties devolving upon the Chairman; but we have the gratification 
of stating that he will still remain a member of the Committee. 


GEORGE, President. 
SOMERSET. 
WELLINGTON. 
RIPON. 
CHICHESTER. 
NELSON. 
GREY. 
PETRE. 
ROKEBY. 
CHELMSFORD. 
WAVENEY. 
HAMPTON. 
WINMARLEIGH. 
“ith BEACONSFIELD. 
EDWARD LUGARD. 
JONATHAN PEEL, Lr.-Generat. 
J. G@. HUBBARD. 
THOS. 8S. OWDEN. (Lord Mayor.) — 
RICHARD J. DACRES, Gunerat. 
ANTHONY B. STRANSHAM, Genzrat. 
_ J. H. LEFROY. 
W. A. B. HAMILTON. 
HENRY EYRE. 


W.-H. MUGFORD, Secretary. 


25th July, 1878. 


Dr. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION 


APPENDIX 
OF 


Account of Recerprs and Payments between 


RECEIPTS. 


To Amount or INTEREST RECEIVED ON— 


Per cent, 


£8,800 at 4 


72,140 ,, 
87,000 ,, 


67,000 ,, 
6,000 ,, 


60,000 ,, 


80,000 ,, 
9,100 ,, 


15,000 ,, 
17,600 
80,000 
15,000 ,, 


5 
4 


4 
4 


4 


AMOUNT. 


16,900 8 4 


Great Indian Peninsular Begley Com- 
pany’s Bonds : 


East India Railway Stock Certificates 


East India Government 4 per Cent. De- 
benture to 80th June1877,1,718 5 0 


Ditto to 31st Dec., 1877 . 1,823'5 0 


Hast India 4 per Cent. Stock Certificates 
to 30th June, 1877 


North-Eastern Railway Debenture Stock 
Great Western Railway Debenture Stock 


Anglo-Turkish Guaranteed Bonds to 30th 
June, 1877 . z 3 5 


Great Eastern Railway piescess : 
Canada Government Debentures . : 
East India 4 per Cent. Railway Debentures 


London, Brighton and South Coast 
Railway Debenture Stock , 


' ANNUITIES 
TERMINABLE. 


5th Apr., 1885 


SS 


By a 
847 12 0 
4,381 3 


3,041 10 


118 10 
2,370 0 
3,160 0° 


179 14 6 
629 10-8 
869 0 0 
1,185 0 0 


666 11 


aye. a. 


. 16,794 15 10 


To Amount of Income Tax returned by Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
,, Proceeds of Sale of £6,000 India 4 per Cent Stock Certificates ‘ ‘ 
,», Proceeds of Sale of £20,000 East India Government 4 per Cent. Debentures 
», Proceeds of Sale of £8,800 Anglo-Turkish 4 per Cent. Bonds ‘ . 


» Proceeds of Sale of £300 Anglo-Turkish 4 per Cent. Bonds 


5, Rent of Silesia House,. Barnet ‘ : ; ; : 
» Gain on Exchange at Madras 


——__| 16,794 18 10 


16,948 11 6 


£| 70,464 4 5 


33,743 7 


518 2 
6,232 10 
20,518 19 
9,097 0 
302 12 
BBS 

1 Te 


ono onerow wf 


Dir, Boys’ Scnoot Account. 
LEDGER 
RECEIPTS. een AMOUNT. 
Bi Rae 
To Balancé from last Account . . ’ : 3 1617. 8 
S51. 8s) ee 
», Amount received as Interest on East India 4 per Cent. Debentures, £32,000 |1,264 0 0 
», Dividend on New 3 per Cent. Annuities, £29,249 7s. 4d. 
to 30th June, 1877 yj. 4 Se F : £433 5 1 
» Ditto do. £29,927 1s. Od., to 81st Dec. 1877 448 18 1) geo 8 9 
» Amount of Income Tax returned by Commissioners of Inland Revenue . | 30 0 0| 9176 3 3) 
£ | 2198 0 10 
Roprieurz Funp Account. 
To Balance from last Account . : ‘ ‘ A g . . 6 i 
» Dividend on £10,114 10s. 4d. Gonses . : .| £299 12 10 
,», Amount of Income Tax returned by Commissioners of Tiitana Revenue . 5138 3 yeas 
Hite es es 1 
x 307 12 4 


Examined and found correct, 
H. T. D. BATHURST. 


A. (CE) 

THE PATRIOTIC FUND. 

‘the Ist of January and the 31st of December, 1877. Cr. 
OO 


PAYMENTS. vor | AMOUNT. | AMOUNT. 
Balance Dr. on last Account . . : : : ; - : — ager o> a He WL ae 
By Amount of Allowances to Widows and Orphans—Navy.| 839714 9| 57 
9 ” 9 9 ” Army. 23,528 17 11 |» 31,926 12 8 
» » paid as Percentage and Postage to Staff-Officers and others .| 82 841 15 1 
» _» Allowances to Widows and Orphans of Officers. py phd 6,391 9 6 
» 9» 9 > Fs Special Gases . | 151 3,832 2 0 
| . Other Wars . | 162 1,199 14 11 
On ann of Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum for Boys (Wandsworth) 7,986 7 6 
Rent : . LOT LY 8 
yo» Boys’ School (Barnet) {ni dations. «180 10 of ap iere 
Pac Convalescent Home, Margate; . . . . . .| 204 497 2 7 
Retiring Allowances 1D ON Slt a are Oe SS 360 0 0 
Salaries—Office ‘ ‘ Anite, ; £2,077 12 0 | 272 
a Salaries £76 16 0 
Inspector of Schools ee 15 810/91 19 10 | 266 
Stationery and Printing . oh pee 126 18 2 | 278 
Postage . ‘ : : : A her 37 17 4 | 288 
Travelling Expenses . . . +. , 33 12 9 | 286 
Miscellaneous . ‘ ‘ : : 4 b8t. 3. 7 | 291 
ie teres 2,949 3 8 
By Balance.—At Bank of England . : ; - . | £3,303 12 2 56,261 19 7 
In the hands of Local Authorities, for the payment 
of Allowances, to be yet accounted for a (ON ap ie 
Cash in Office . i : - 4 5018 2 
», at Margate Convalescent fogs: Miss Smith . 718 6 
£3,435 9 5 
Balance due to War Office . . ng ae ° 858 18 5 
Balance Cr. . ./ £2576 16 0 
Purchase of £3,000 East India Railway 4 per Cent. Debentures . 3,087 9 9 
or] £500 bb) 3 ” 3” . ° . 507 Uf 3 
Balance j X oot Ke ‘ , i : Se SF onige 2,576 16 0 
£ | 70,464 4 5 
a oe 
Bors’ Scnoot Account. | Cr. 
i LEDGER 
PAYMENTS. FOLIO, pnts 
oie 8: We 2 RCIA 
‘By purchase of £677 13s. 8d. New 8 per core ‘ ; : : 648 17 8 
3 a £1,616 18s, 5d, e is ; 4 : 3 1,544 3 2 2198 0 10 


£ 2,193 0 10 


Ropriguez Funp Account. § d 
CA '? 


By purchase of £322 10s, 8d. 3 per cent. Consols 3 ‘ : : ; 807 12 4 


| ) £ 307 12 4 
SSE a Sete a ee See 


Wo. Hy MUGFORD, A. N. EDWARDS, 
_ Secretary. . Chief Clerk and Accountant. 
C 


he 


De 8) APPENDIX 
ROYAL VICTORIA PATRIOTIO 


7) 
f 


Dr. : Account of REcrIPTs and ExpENnDITURE between 
LepcrR| . : : 
RECEIPTS. Fotso: AMOUNT. AMOUNT. a 
: £8 d. £ « Gm 
To Interest on— # | 
£36,300 0 O Canada Debentures i 6 per Cent. 167 2,150 15 6 | 
5,000 O O South Australian’ Govt. Ticbontares. | 
(Adelaide and Gawler Town Railway) 6 9 dele 2 148 2.6 | 
9,500 0 0O New South Wales eee to 30th shel { | 
Se ae 5 ” 9 234 10 7 ‘ dl 
9,000 0 O New South Wales Bonds Hn sist Dec., . | 
1877 . 4 ret cf ” 222 39 : 
26,100 0 O New South Wales beanies 5 3 ” 1,288 18 8 | 


50,000 0 0 London and Greenwich mrad De- 
bentures : 


4 
4,551 11 0 Consols ; . 5 3 ' ; 
11,500 0 0 Canadian Bonds . ~~. 6 c 4 3 om 454 5 0 
5,800 0 O South Australian 4 per cent. Bonds . 4 
: : 6,817 14 10 
Income Tax returned by Commissioners of Inland Revenue . ne ee on 8410 5 
Transfer from General Account, viz, :— 
* Maintenance and Education of Girls in eXCess of 300, for which 


number endowment is contemplated . , . S ee a 291 6 48 
Outfits for Girls 5 Bt ei : 5 . . . . 199 182 12 0 
Travelling Expenses : : : : . : : - | 209 SRG: 
For Supplies to Boys’ School, viz. :— 
- Bread. : : : 4 5 é 5 5 - - | 205 1.f58-'S 2g 
Milks =. : 5 : : : : : ¢ : : s 554 14 7 
Flour. : : ‘ . ‘ ‘ : . 5 . is 87 6 0 
Washing ; : . ‘ : : ‘ we NS * 445 2 1 : 
2,677 5 6 | 
Transfer from Captain Relief Fund Account. : ; : , Pe RO oY 120 12 4 ] 
For Supplies sent to Convalescent Home, Margate . ‘ : : » is : 110 14° 5 
Proceeds of Sales, viz. :— ; 
Cattle . = : : : ; : ; , : 5 270 9 0 [4 
Vegetables . ; : : : : rine sa : : 50 10 6 f 
Clothing (Rags) ee ss oe Pe ane eae ee 3.7 0 824 6 6 | 
South Australian Bonds (Adelaide and Gawler Town Railway) paid off . 5,000 0 0 | 
New South Wales 5 per cent. Bonds, ae off . eats : é 500 0 0 5,500 0 0 | 
Balance due to. Paymaster-General 5 : ° ~. £906 1.2 
Ditto Army and Navy Co-operative Stores : fl 
as per Deposit Book . ° . £17 15 103 a 
Less not carried to School Account «36. «61214 98 5 141 4 
911. 2 +2 
Less Cash with Matron . . . . . - 188 7 5 
Balance Dr. . ee : - £77214 9 
Balance Dr. : Raa Py 772 14 9. | 


_£) 16,407 18 9 | 
Examined and found correct, 
oka WE BE BATHURST, 


B. , ( 1b) 
ASYLUM FOR GIRLS. 


the Ist of January and the 31st of December, 1877. Cr, 
EXPENDITURE. mck) AMOUNT. | AMOUNT. 
Sees Oe Se 8 4, 

Balance from last Account ‘ F : ‘ : : : 1,289 15 3 

|| Less Cash in hands of Matron ; : : : £105 0 4 

» ot Armyand Navy Co-operative Society . 4013 8| 196 145 14 0 

——__ ——————| 1144 1 8 
By Payments on Account, viz. :— 
Rent of Railway Slopes . < A : - . 31 fens os an) 0 
Building Repairs . 3. St, 4 el oGe ae 385 16 0 
Engine Repairs. x : . . : . . 43 Saag 33 11 11 
Heating Apparatus ‘4 i ; é : ; : £ Bae. 149 1 
ASYLUM. 


Insurance and Taxes . . 3 . : 515 14 5 127 
Salaries and Wages . é ; - 1,731 17 10 184 
Carriage 3 ‘ r ; 2 A 12 07 9 137 
Clothing eee een A ook 4985 12°81 | 199 
Provisions and Water F j > 10,907 18 29 904. 
Postage : f , : 413 8 151 
Stationery, School tates &e. ‘ : 7315 5 212 
Furniture and Repairs . 6 : A 258 14 23} 203 


Fuel and Lighting . ; : : : 589 6 9 206 
Travelling Expenses e - ‘ ; 43.19 7 209 
Washing. F : . ‘ “ 12110 38 183 
Gratuities, Rewards, and Prizes P ; 31 3 6 214 
Treats for Children . : = A 8 6 0 165 
Medicines, Medical Comforts, &c. ‘ , 30 5 2 211 


Miscellaneous ‘ 3 F 163 1 8 198 


8,475 17 103 
Less return from Army and Navy Co-operative Society 5210 1 196 | 8,423 7 93 


| Obtained for Margate Convalescent Home, and for eat 


Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum has been repaid 73 5 3 
516 9 
Metyreaid . . .. tt; -| era 7 8410 23 
yi esse ip pel ae a * | 8,507 18 0 
FARM AND GARDEN. 
Implements, Tools, &e. . - : ‘ : - | 210 38 7 10 
Cattle . ° ° ° ° 902 183 0 8. 
Food for Cattle . 5 : ° ° A * | 189 ASOT 3am 
Seed ° ° ° e ° e eo ° ° ° 138 11 1 11 
Shrubs . e e e e e e e e a1 1 19 0. 
ae a 665 2 6 
Purchase of £6,000 Canada 4% Bonds i ; ; ‘ 201 5655 0 0 


7 ; | £16,407 18 9 


We. H. pe Me faa A. N. EDWARDS, 
Secretary. | . Chief Clerk and Accountant. 


be? ites o 
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APPENDIX C, 


; 2 
" WIDOWS AND ORPHANS OF OFFICERS.—To 81st December, 1877. 


| In Receipt of Al- 


ao towaricés Garthe Menthe, Allowances Discontinued _ 
cs 31st Dec, 1 from Age, &c. 
Seeks st Dec., 1877, 
cya les 
ae cee » hy AS ae 
Do on : rs es is > . 
eal & g = 1/38.) ¢ 2 | 22] 
ong 5 4 on (stowed ° eo a ro} 
23/ 4 5a | & £ 52 & 
E BA z a ee Wy 
5 Aa \ 


Widows"... veora ysis 117 | 19 


lost one or both 
Parents. . . 


10. | +344] 354 


Children who vi 
0 


* Of whom 18 are in the Wellington College. 
7 » Royal Nawal School. 
5 »» Royal Naval Female School. 


And there were 307 other Children of Oficers in receipt of Educational Allowances. 


Sss'7| 068'F || SF | 8 cs ee go Oe one ee SéSF| 063F| SF || 399 | 099 | & Ter'g| SIT'¢; 8 |° ° seo, 
66IT | 68— | — — a ys 6 2 6 8 + gorarog queyproyy pue Aken, = . + ae | 
SoReal a Die ee i oe EV Oso, || 866" 11066 4S. ioeet. Tar Nel ee) Lorie Lope 4 ee ames ree 
9978 | SIPS || ep 8 Gg * °° ‘ox ‘os Jo JUNOOOW UO ponuUTyUOOSTT sooUBMOTLY 
dade | AE OU esa ee <n a a St + * Soper. 0 poopmerddy: | oge's| oos's| ge | OTe | 609 | T= || #ee‘e| ope) 9- 1° * = * fury 
my y 3 iz > 3 y ) 3 ry ) 5 fe iS) 
Fy 3. = 4 5 Ey ¢ 0 & = gq Eh eae 3 g 228. 
S > ' P| : ie a BS a Se oS - 5 a 
| e gS OQ S et 0Q I +09 
= < a << | 9s eee ay < | Fs 
# & F< spud ES) 27 w 35 
3 45 oe = BE = oS 
"UG Tes g a at =p 5 a2 
Bo || pee “wep 7 tanning ee g | 38 BobrRg 
: ‘aay Jo yunoooe uo 
+ SMOTIOF SB Jo pasodsip or9M panuryMoosig ueeq eAvy s2oUeMOTTY asoyM UdIP[IYD esoy,y, ponurzuoosig, soouemor,y “syqeaq “syoog uo peov[g 
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APPENDIX E. 
REV. A. B. GRANT’S INSPECTIONS, 1878. 


ROYAL VICTORIA PATRIOTIC ASYLUM FOR GIRLS. 
ExamineD 131TH, 141TH, anp 16TH May. 


Senior School Examined 14th May. 

The elementary subjects are good on the whole, though Dictation is not 
up to its former standard, and the weakness of the third, fourth, and fifth 
classes in Arithmetic has lowered the mark for that subject considerably. 
The other subjects are all good. 


Junior School Examined 16th May. 

The examination, on the whole, is very satisfactory. The reading of the 
third class was strangely inferior to that of the classes above and below. It 
was hurried and inaccurate. This has given the whole ‘subject a lower mark 
than usual. It is the only fault I have to find with the School. The children 
are very bright and intelligent. 


Industrial School. 

I examined only in Dictation, Arithmetic, and Religious knowledge. The 
results, on the whole, are satisfactory, as showing that the knowledge acquired 
in the Schools below has been fairly kept up. I observed a decided improve- 
ment in tone and manner. ; 

I have appended the usual tables showing the detailed results of the - 
examination :— 


ELEMENTARY SUBJECTS—INDIVIDUAL EXAMINATION. 


SENIOR SCHOOL. 


CLAgSHS ii ieee ] 


6 (olers CURR MR = HE 
Reading Pass . 


Failure . 


Goods cg. a |. 13 | 
Dictation Paes sar dies 4 
Fatlure:c 25) % 13 


Good: sigue ye cB, 18 
Arithmetic < Pass. . 


Failure . 
Number Examined... . 18 
Absent or not presented . . 3 


Totalt: Wt bogs als as ee ee 


CDS) ) 


JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


CLASSES 3 4. 5 6 | Total 

Good 5 | 618 50 

Reading Pass. 10 5 22 
. ' | Failure . 

Good 12 ibys 10 64 

Dictation Pass . S I 4 8 
Failure . 

{ Good Tock PS, Lalor. « 70 

Arithmetic «Pass . . 1 2 
Failure . 


SEES | eee | eens | ee | | 


Number examined . 15 18 14 = Te 
Absent or not examined 


Total 16-+)-19 a ae 0 A aca 


* Not examined individually, being Infants. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION. 
_, CLagsrs ~~ . 


Good 
Dictation Pass 


Failure 


Good 
Arithmetic { Pass 


Failure 


Number examined 
Not examined . 


Total 


ay oe 


GENERAL RESULTS. 


Senior SoHoou. 


CLASSES. ‘ ae ina ee FSF | 4 | 5 | 6 Borat 
Reading . - «| 100) 100} 93) 77) 95)100) 94 
Dictation . t : : 83°) 9 | 87 196 | 901-100 89 
Arithmetic (1) 1°") 91 too |. 86] 5% | 65:1 BO} By) ae 
Grammar G an BS G G 4 G 
Geography . é : ot Ee ea ame G G G G 
History ; p ‘ -| G P| Pp P P G 
Holy Scripture Sea fier eae G 
Catechism GiG/Gia. “Gq G 
Needlework . poy Ade 5 G 

JUNIOR ScHOoL. 

CLasses. AR Bhs 2 Bi a a oe 

Readingy tsa oS Shag Lb GIO Lb ee aheeel Lure 85 

‘Dictation . =. =. ~~. | 100 | 100} 90] 97] 86 94 
Arithmetic... | POO OG F200 100.1 on 98 
Grammar Gi P |p GG 
Geography . Ot AEA Man Se Tee P G 
History ‘ ; A iG G G!|G A G 
Holy Scripture G G!iG G P G 
Catechism Ga -G P| PJp G 
Needlework. ae at ae G 
ea eee eee A oe ee LO RENE 

A, R. GRANT. 


10¢h June, 1878. 
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APPENDIX E (continued). 


ROYAL VICTORIA PATRIOTIC ASYLUM FOR BOYS. 


EXAMINED 15TH anD 177TH May. 


Upper Schoot.—The attainments in the elementary subjects are good on 
_ the whole, but there is more unevenness than there ought to be. The second 
class has fallen below the level in Dictation and Arithmetic, and the fourth 
class in Arithmetic. The Arithmetic, on the whole, ought to be better. The 
Boys cannot apply their knowledge to even simple problems. 


In Religious Knowledge, all classes did well. 


In Grammar, I consider that the School has failed. The first class 
attempted analysis, but used terms without at all understanding their meaning ; 
indeed the exercise was quite worthless, .The second class were examined in 
Parsing, but showed great inaccuracy and ignorance of principles. This subject 


must be taught from the beginning. 


In Geography, the first class did poorly, and the second class failed. 
Neither class had any clear ideas about Latitude and Longitude ; and, as far as 
they are concerned, the subject is in an altogether unsatisfactory state. The 
third class did much better. ; 


In History, the answering was fair in all the classes I examined, 


On the whole, the attainments must be pronounced unsatisfactory. The 
teaching seems to me to have deteriorated materially. The pupil-teachers have 
suffered from a succession of incompetent masters. Mr. Sutton, the present 
Master, gave a very sound and sensible lesson in Geography to the third class ; 


but I do not trace any influence of his teaching on the pupil-teachers. 


It is fair to the teachers to say, In contrasting the present state of the School 
with what it has been, that the strict application of the half-time system 
throughout has curtailed the times for lessons. This may fairly account for a 
lower standard of attainment ; and all that can be required of the teachers is to 
make good use of the time allotted to them ; but this is no excuse for imperfect 
work and inaccurate knowledge. However little can be accomplished, it need 
hardly be said that little should be done well. 


Lower School—The Lower School, on the whole, has done well. The 
fourth class does not show well on the list, but many of the Boys are new- 
comers and very backward. The School is not answerable for their failures. 
I cannot see why the elements of Geography and Grammar should not be 
begun in this School. i 


| 
} 
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ELEMENTARY SUBJECTS—INDIVIDUAL EXAMINATION, 


Upper School. 


_ CLASSES . Pai aes! ap Pas te; eP 8 -| A | Total, 
ee Ee ne ne ee SE oa Ee me i | PL Be GEC 
Good . Re hee 37 36 33 | 1384 
Reading Pass ; : : 2 —|— | 5 T 
Pailure sts =, oe. side — | — 1 1 
Good pe poe F 29 25 82 36 123 
Dictation Pass 4 ; ; 1 2 3 2 18 
Failure . 5 4 — ae ee : ii ma 
Goddess bert: ie eemeib all neal le ip gt 
Arithmetic 4. Pass ; ! -. 4. 36 3 £7 60 
( Failure. ‘ of} Reo — | — 1 
Number examined .. : ; ‘ 30 ST oe 39 142 
Absent Ph gine ‘ . s 2 2 2 4. 10 


Total . AL : Ae ies + i WE do ac cd ioe 152 


CLASSES . spe: 

Good 50 

Reading Pass 
Failure 

Good 35 
Dictation Pass 29 

Failure ree 

Good 55 | 
Arithmetic 4 Pass 5 

Failure i} 
Number examined . 61 
Absent 5 
Total . 
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GENERAL RESULTS. 


Upper School. 


aa 
Total 
CLASSES . 2 i 1 2 3 4 ence = 
Reading . é : : oe | LOO 100 on 97 
eres | PR | ge | 98 | 98 92 
Arithmetic . : : ' ‘ 93 46 96 78 78 
Grammar xX X ae X 
Geography : ; : P X G P 
History 2 : : ‘ , P P he a P 
Holy Scripture G G G G G 
Catechism . y ; be G G G c G 
Lower School. 
Cuasses . ; : 1 2 3 4, noe 
Reading ; ; . : bb 00: 44/9/97 92 69 89 
Dictation . F 3 : : 97 70 81 58 76 
Arithmetic . F ; ; : 90 97 | 100 92 94 
Holy Scripture. c : el G G P P G 
Catechism G G P Pp G 
A. R. GRANT. 


10th June, 1878. 


D2 
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APPENDIX E (continued). 


Royal Visi Patriotic Asylum jor eee 
Wandsworth Common, 
June 17th, 1878. 


DEAR Sir, 

Ir was with great regret and surprise that I learned, on Mr. Grants 
Report being read to me, that the Report was so unfavourable, as I had 
anticipated a better result than last year. I have given very serious 
consideration to the causes which have led to the present state of things, 
and I think one of the chief reasons may be looked for in the unfortunate 
changes of Assistant Masters during the last 18 months, and the absence 
altogether of one of them, Mr. Clark, from School for two months at the 
end of last year, he. having been under medical treatment for a bad leg. 
With regard to what Mr. Grant says of their incompetency, I must say 
that I have always endeavoured to obtain the best Masters for the School. 
Having received various applications with testimonials, and seen two or 
three men, I have always consulted Mr. Mugford before taking any final 
steps, and we have then selected, as we thought, the most suitable. I have 
by me now the testimonials of the last three men, who all came so strongly 
recommended that I am sure, if the Committee will look at them, they will 
feel we were justified in engaging them. 

I would also ask the Committee to consider that this is the end of the 
first year of the new arrangement with regard to the working of the Schools. 
Previously the boys were divided into eight classes, irrespective of age, and 
then we had some of the senior boys in the lowest classes, but when the 
new arrangement was made, all boys over 11 years of age were made strict 
half-timers—were placed in the Senior School, and formed into four classes 
only: and the backward boys then, being put into higher classes, made the 
classes more uneven, and this is probably the cause of the unevenness 
spoken of by Mr. Grant. The Second Class, Mr. Grant says, is below the 
level in Dictation and Arithmetic, but, by the tabulated results, there is no 
single failure in- Dictation; and of the four Sums given to the Second Class, 
two were questions in proportion, and above the Second Class syllabus. 

With regard to the extra subjects being mostly failures, I must own that 
not so much attention and time were given to them as to Reading, Dictation, — 
and Arithmetic. The unevenness of attainments among the boys of the 
various classes, after the new arrangement was made, necessitated extra efforts 
in Reading, &c., to keep up the former standard of results, and so the extra 
subjects had not the time allotted to them as formerly. 

The results of Religious Knowledge being so much more favourable than 
the other extra subjects is easily accounted for, as six half-hours per week 
(or three half-hours to each division,) are given to Religious Knowledge, 
whereas, only two half-hours per week (or one half-hour to each division) are 
given to each of Geography, History, and Grammar; and attempting to do 
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too much in the time has, I think, been the cause of these unsatisfactory 
results. 

_ I cannot refrain (in justice to myself) from informing you that in former 
times the half-time system was not strictly carried out, and then by getting the 
boys more in School more time was devoted to the extra subjects; whereas, I 
have strictly adhered to the regulation, and the boys over 11 years of age 
go regularly half-day to School and half-day to work. Moreover, every boy 
(except those in the Infirmary) was present for Examination. 

I cannot conclude without repeating my extreme regret at the unfavourable 
Report, but which I do hope the Committee will, after this explanation, 
think is not so serious as it at first sight appears; and I can assure them 
that I will do my utmost to advance the education of the School to the 
standard it held before the change was made in its working. 


I am, Dear Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


W. RIDPATH. 


W. H. Muerorp, Esa. 
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APPENDIX E (continued). 
REV. A. R. GRANT'S INSPECTIONS, 1878, 


OF ROMAN CATHOLIC ORPHANAGE AT NORTH HYDE. — 


Examinep 23RD May, 1878. 


Twenty-four Boys were presented for examination. 


The detailed results, in the elementary subjects, are annexed :— 


READING. DICTATION. © _ ARITHMETIC. 

Good . ” f ‘ ; 18 17 9 
Pass ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : ou et 12 
Failure . : ; P é 1 Oe i 
Number examined, ; ‘ Ss 24 DY 99 

Reading . : ‘ ay, : aeeo 

Dictation . : : ; : ee 

Arithmetic ; , Be E A, 568 

Grammar. . e ; é Np 

Geography : . : : heap 


History . : ; : : ee 2 
& ‘ 
The attainments are, in Reading and Dictation, good; in the other subjects, 
fair. The teaching seems generally sound and careful. . 


As to the Industrial work, 60 Boys are employed in the Tailor’s shop, 
30 at a time, and the same number in the Shoemaker’s shop; 32 are employed 
in Carpentering, or rather, will be, for the Carpenter’s shop is new, and not 
quite yet in full working. There are 16 Boys in the Laundry, and 8 are 
employed in attending to the Cows and Dairy. / sans iat 


There has been an addition to the number of Boys in the Institution, owing 
to some of the London Unions having resolved to send to it their Roman 
Catholic children. ; 


I find that all the Clothing of the Boys is done on the premises without 
exception, as also the Washing and the Bakery. ; 
| A. R. GRANT, 

10th June, 1878. : 
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APPENDIX E (continued). 


REV. A. R. GRANT’S INSPECTIONS, 1878. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC ORPHANAGE, NORWOOD. 


Examinep 171TH June, 1878. 


I have nothing new to say about the Institution generally. 


The number of Girls presented for examination was 35, but one, Géorgina 
O’Neill, was too young to be included in the individual classification. Three 


were absent from ill-health. 


The following are the results of the examination :— 


READING. DICTATION. | ARITHMETIC. 
Papers lige wil] gia al wot, Db Een’ 23 10 
Pass . : ; 5 : 9 8 22 
Failure a as 4 3 i 3 2 
Not examined . : : i i yi 
Reading . : : : : . 84 
Dictation ae; F ‘ ¥ lt 
Arithmetic : : : ‘ 764 
Geography P 
Grammar : ; ; ca 
History , , : : : wanes Ee 
Needlework , G 


‘These results are very favourable for Reading and Dictation. Arithmetic 
is fair, I was pleased with the answers in Grammar, showing intelligence and 
interest in the subject. In History, a fair knowledge was shown of the Norman 
Kings, | 


A. R. GRANT. 
24th June, 1878. 
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APPENDIX E (continued). 


REV. A. R. GRANT’S INSPECTIONS, '1878. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC ORPHANAGES, IRELAND. 


ST. VINCENT DE PAUL MALE ORPHANAGE, AND ST. ee Sy 
eae vag ORPHANAGE. 


ST. VINCENT DE PAUL MALE ORPHANAGE. 
EXAMINED 22np & 257TH JUNE, 1878, if 


A new wing is being added to the house, and is externally nearly completed. 
Some of the internal arrangements are, for the time, disturbed by the work of — 
the alterations. I regret to learn that one of the Boys, Sullivan, has died 
since my last visit, of brain fever. The Boys generally seem in good health: 
one, Thomas Sullivan, is suffering from weak eyes, and is forbidden i the 
Doctor to do any lessons. I therefore did not examine him. 


The henpee examined was 34, The following are the results :— 


READING. DICTATION, | ARITHMETIC. 

Good . F : ‘ ; 27 18 19 
Pass .. ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ ¥ 7 13 
Failure. : , ' 0 2 2 
Not examined . : : 1 8 1 

Reading . ; : : ‘ aan 00 

Dictation . ; A ; t ve SO 

Arithmetic : , / j Pama? s 

Geography . cei hie : - ip 

Grammar . , we p Slit ° 


The results are good for Reading and Dictation. In Arithmetic they 
were very good for the first class, but the other classes, especially the 2nd, 
were not equal. In Geography, the answers were very fair on. the subject 
generally, less good on England in particular. 


3 A. R. GRANT. 
24th June, 1878. 
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APPENDIX E (continued). 


REY. A. R. GRANT’S INSPECTIONS, 1878. 


ST, CLARE'S FEMALE ORPHANAGE. 


EXxamMIneD 22npD & 25TH Junz, 1878. 


Forty-four Girls were presented in all, but the lowest class, 3 in number, 
were too young for the individual classification. They seemed, however, fairly 
advanced for their age. All the Girls looked to me healthy and well cared for. 


The following are the results of the examination :— 


READING. DICTATION. | ARITHMETIC. | 

Cos WLM a ea a OT 13 33 
Pass . : , : : 1b; 6 8 
Failure. : : : 1 2 
Not examined f é : 3 ye 

Reading . ; a A : nesoe 

Dictation . : Airy ‘ : veaTG 

Arithmetic ; : : . . 90 


Geography nen : , ‘ .-P 


Grammar : ‘ ‘ : Tn =: 


Dictation was only taken by the first two classes. The resultin Arithmetic 
is very creditable. I was pleased with the answers in Grammar. The Girls 


are intelligent, and interested in their schoolwork. 


7 A. R. GRANT. 
24th June, 1878. 
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APPENDIX F. 


London, 18th June, 1878. 
: Sir, : 

In accordance with your request, I have made the customary Annual 
Valuation of the Liabilities of the Assets of the Patriotic he _as they were 
reported to stand at the 31st December, 1877. 

It is usual to group the Liabilities under the three following heads, 
namely :— 
I. Pensions to Widows. 
II. Allowances to Orphan Children. 
III. The outlay incurred for Management, Supplementary Allowances 
to aged Widows, and other Miscellaneous Expenses. 

With regard to the Pensions to Widows, it is found that there were on 
the 81st. of December, 1877, 1,208 Widows of Non-Commissioned and Petty 
Officers, Private Soldiers, and Seamen, drawing the full rate of Pension of 
£14 a year; and 1,422 women who. had. remarried, and are drawing £7, 
a year each. 

_ A comparison with the returns for the 3lst December, 1876, shows that 
the number of Widows now on Full Pension has been reduced in the course of 
the twelve months by 2 only, while those who, having remarried, are on the 
Half-rate, are fewer by 55. 

The cause of the small change in the number of those on Full Pension 
is brought about through the restoration of 83 Widows to Full Pay, by reason 
of the loss of their second husbands. 

The present Annual Expenditure for this class of wae grows out of 
the following detailed catalogue of admissions and withdrawals from the 
Pension List :— 


The number of Widows placed on the books from the com- 


mencement has been . d : anaes : oS Sete 
Of these there have died Bi DETR cee itis ; -901 
And have been removed from the list ped OD 
But there have been readmitted F ; bok 0 
Leaving a balance of removals of 255 
- So that the number who have ceased to draw allowances is W156 
While those still on the list are in number L ; ‘ 2,630 
The number of Widows placed on Half Pension on : 
account of remarriage is vi bole : By et od 
But of these there have died while remarr ied 359 
Leaving a balance of ; : Bek iis 
The number of women replaced on Full Pension, 
after the deaths of later husbandsis . ehe’s B00 
But of these there have again married . 144 
The number finally restored to Full Pension being — 356 
Consequently there are on Half Pension . : - re (1,422 


The remainder of the whole number drawing Full . 
Pension being therefore : é é ‘ - : 1,208 


(an) ) 


The yearly charge for 1,208 Widows, at £14 per annum 
Maem dary Wolken ti) 4 : ¥ : : ; 
And for 1,422 remarried women, at £7 per annum each, is 


The total charge for the 2,630 Pensioners being . 


£16,912 
9,954 


£26,866 


The mean age of the 1,208 Widows on Full Pension may be assumed to 


be 56 years, and that of the remarried women to be 52 years. 


The Widows now on the Pension List. may further be 
remove, by future remarriage, 2 per cent. of the liability comput 
account. 


With regard to Officers’ Widows, on the 31st December 
117 in receipt of Full Pensions and 19 on Half Pensions. 


expected to 
ed on their 


there were 


The following details will show how the above-mentioned numbers have 


respectively accrued :— 


There have been placed on Pensions altogether : 211 
But of these there have died 51 
And there no longer receive the Allowance 24 
So that the number who have ceased to draw Pensions is — 75 
While there are still in receipt of Allowances . - 136 
There have remarried ° ; ‘ F ? ; ete 4 
_ But of these there have died : ‘ : Pe batrid AS. 
There do not draw Pensions : Ae aed ted tp 
_ And there has been restored to the full rate of Pension 1 
| — 23 
So that there remain on Half Pension, remarried ladies — 19 
While the balance of the list draw the Full Allowance Nid ve 
The mean age of the ladies in receipt of Full Pension may be taken 
_ at 56 years, and the age of those on Half Pension at 494 years. 
- The annual charge for 117 Widows at £38 10s. a year Er sae: C. 
each, is ; Ly ; aud Se 4,504 10 0 
And for 19 remarried ladies at £19 5s. each, is 565-16.» 0 


The total yearly charge for the 136 ladies being . - £4,870 5 0 


The annual charge for 2,630 Widows of Non-Commissioned 


Officers, &c., has already been given as . . . £26,866 0 0 


The yearly charge on behalf of 2,766 Widows and 


remarried women is consequently . seit: Wecol tee. (0.0 


| 
J 
j 


EK 2 


(ay) 


The second head of liability is on account “of. the charge for Orphan 4 
Children. A full explanation.of the progress of this section will be found i in 
- the following statement :— 


The number .of Orphans of Non-Commissioned Officers 

and Privates placed on the books up to 31st Decem- 

ber, 1877, is . F . Pale nd , : ; 5,166 
Of these there have died . |. ous. E i OER okt 
And Allowances have been diooonvtchued to. ; ( LA3BG0y OG See 
So that there have ceased to be chargeable . : .—— 5,000 


And there remain on the books . : : : ‘ : 166 
Of the above there are in— cers | 
Boarding Institutions ; ; ; : 3 F 28 

In the Victoria Asylum . ; Meat , : 35 

Making a total of . ft ts ODE Sts Oe ee Ge 


rd 
‘ 


The remainder only being the number chargeable at £5 16s. each 103 


Of Special Cases there are ‘ 596. 
But of these those Orphans who are in is vise ae 
are not chargeable, viz. . ; : . 241 
The remainder being chargeable at £17 10s. each . : : . '355 
‘There are also chargeable at this rate the Children i in Boarding hs 
Institutions, eer eh ; Rie : ; ; : 28 
So that the total number to be ae for at eae 10s. each is 383 
The annual charge for 103 Children’ at £5 16s... £ obs ad! | 
- each, 1s ; j : : 5 597 8 0 
And for 383 at £17 10s: iE is F ; ' ir ihe ee 


The yearly outlay for the 486 Orphans together being . £7,299-18 0 


With respect to the Orphans of Officers :— . 
There is an average charge of £19 each for 60 Children; fosriy ey ang ods 


Orgper annum. 5 140 050 
Also a similar roa, Free, fe 49 « Onphans be. Other 4: 5/5 wing i 
Wars” ; 798-0 0 ae 


Further, an Allowance of £9 Ue to 186 speci Deshan , 4650.00 Oa8 | 


The annual charge for 288 Officers’ Children oy. : £6,588 0 0 
And for 486 other Children as before stated . : ee eR Kolber.) 


The total annual charge for 774 Orphans being. : £13,501 uae 
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The third ‘item of expenditure consists of the outlay incurred for 
Management, and for Miscellaneous Expenses, including Supplementary 
Allowances to aged Widows. 


Tt has been the practice to estimate the annual outlay for Management 
at £2,560; and, in recent years, to place a Capital value of £24,410 on this 
item of expenditure. There are no grounds at present to be found for a 
reduction in the amount thus regarded as necessary to be set apart on this 


account. 


The additional expenditure incurred for miscellaneous objects was valued 
on 31st December, 1876, at a Capital sum of £13,655; and under this head it 
has been usual to place the charge occasioned by the grant of Supplementary 
Allowances to aged women, a branch of outlay which gives signs of growing 


importance. 


On the 3lst December, 1877, there were 202 Widows in receipt of an 
extra Grant of 2s, a week, or £5 4s. each a year; the number of New Cases 


added to the list in the course of the twelve months having been 26. 


The total annual charge on this account is consequently now £1,050 18s. 


At the probable mean age of the Widows, this amount of Pension will 
require a present capital sum of about £8,900 to be devoted to the due 
satisfaction of the calls which will arise (on account of the extra allowance 


these 202 women). 


I am informed, however, that it has become customary to grant this 
particular increase to all Widows on their attainment of the age of 60 years. 
A continuance of this practice will be the means of creating a heavy addition 
of annual charge, since there are on the Pension List no fewer than 1,006 
Widows under the age of 60, besides 1,422 remarried women, many of whom 


- may be again widowed. . 


Should the probable survivors at 60, of this body of 2,428 women, be 
considered as possible claimants of this extra allowance on the attainment of 
the age alluded to, or subsequently, if not then in a state of widowhood, it will 
be necessary to reserve a further sum of no less an amount than £52,742 of 
capital for the purpose of meeting the future payments which must arise on 


_ this account. = 


A further sum of £2,500 for two years has also been set aside as liable 
for certain contingencies arising in connection with the Pensioners and 


Orphans now on the Books. 
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Accordingly, the total Annual Expenditure, with which the Fund is at 
present chargeable, has been computed to be as follows :— 


I. For Pensions to Widows . , : Het £31,736 iia 


II. For Allowances to Orphans : . 13,887 18 0 
III. For Expenses of Management, extra Allow- — 
ances to Widows, and Contingencies ‘ 6,110 8 0 


Total, vite’ bkMadond 10 


The above Liabilities have been valued on the basis adopted on former’ 


occasions in respect of the laws of Mortality, and on the further customary 
assumption of the continuance of a rate of interest of 4 per cent. per annum. 


The result of such valuation of the Liabilities shows that they are com- 
puted to represent in present worth, a Capital sum of £477,399 in ready money. 


The Assets of the Fund consist of an Annuity certain of £16,000, ter- 
minable on the 5th April, 1885. This Annuity is worth. at 4 per cent. 
£109,654. 


There are, further, India Railway Securities, Canada Bonds, and British 
Railway Securities, which are valued at £390,831. In cases where the com- 
puted worth of the Asset was not in excess of a 4 per cent. par value, the 
current Stock Exchange price on the 31st December, 1877, has been taken. 


There was also on the 31st December, 1877, a Cash balance of £2,442 in 
the Bank, in excess of a liability of £858 due to the War Office. 


The total worth of the Assets is accordingly placed at . £502,927 
While the Liabilities as given above are computed to be worth 477,399 


Consequently there is an estimated surplus of : . . £25,528 


I am informed that out of the Assets of the Fund there should be set aside, 
under the Resolution of 20th July, 1875, for the future education of the 
Orphans of Roman Catholic Soldiers, an amount of £34,500. It will be seen 
that an appropriation of this extent will be in excess of the surplus computed 
te exist on the account. 


The time, therefore, appears to have now come when it is necessary that 
the extent of the means of the Patriotic Fund should be taken into earnest 
consideration in reference, more particularly, to the question of a continuance 
of the grant of the present extra allowance to all future Widows on their 
attainment of the age of 60 years. 


For, as has been already stated, a sum of £52,742 in present money will, it 
is calculated, be required to provide for the contingent expense of a grant of 2s. 
a week to the probable number of: Pensioned Women who will hereafter attain 
this period of life in a state of Widowhood. 


It is also to be kept in mind that it is possible there may arise contingent 
expenses which will be unavoidable in the progress of the administration of the 
Patriotic Fund, but of which no precise forecast can be made in an estimate 
such as that now submitted. 


ef 36%) 


In conclusion, there will be found hereto appended the customary table 
showing the probable future progress of the Income and Expenditure, the 
scheme of which is founded on a view of the actual Pensions now in force, and 


of the Revenue of the Fund. 
I am, Sir, 
Very faithfully yours, 
ALEXANDER GLEN FINLAISON. 


W. H. Mugford, Esq., 
Secretary to the Royal Commission of the Patriotie Fund. 


Memoranpum of Parricunars on which the SraTEMENT of the probanle futore 
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APPENDIX F. (oontieued). : 


—— 


Cuarce. and Income is founded. 


CHARGE, 


Disposable Annual Income 


Annual Charge for ‘1,208 Widows, at £14 each a Be iy oof -- £16,912 
Abate for Remarriage as a re 2 ec 53 én 4 127 
£16,785 
Annual Charge for 1,422 Remarried Women, at £7 each .. a £9,954 
Add a Moiety of the above Rebate + oe xt 4 Ps 63 
Add for Contingency of further Widowhood we i +3 : ~ aS 88 
\ £10,105 
2,630 Persons is ae Ag .. £26,890 
Annual Charge for 136 Widows of Officers pea EN oA in 4,870 
ie AS 2,766, Widows and Remarried Women os 
eee = 
a Ae 108 Children at £5 16 O each sy - 597 
i) “Did 383 99 17 10 0 99 ee eo 6,703 
99 39 486 Children 3 ec oe oe ee “ea ee £7,300 
i, J | | Officers’ Children at £19 each . £1,140 
42 (Orphans of other Wars) 
99 39 ed 99 
<8 at £19 each. ree 
me ba 186 | | or », Special Cases at #35) 4.650 
each . 5 : 
’ —— 6,558 
iy i 774 Children ue - 
st aA Widows, Remarried, Women and Children 
F ,, Allowances to Aged Women and cs extras ee x . £38,550 
5 >> ° Management 2,560 
INCOME. 
_ East India Debentures és és 55 oe on we es i 4 per cent. 
Canada Bonds _ zs * 5s a 
Great Indian Peninsular Pitney Bonde te . 3 a oe die 
Great Western Railway Debenture Stock .. ~ ef A & ane 
North-Eastern Railway Debenture Stock .. o oe ra a0 as 
Great Eastern Railway Debentures 5 ~ a an ye 
London and Brighton Railway Debenture Stock . - Pe 2 ee 4. , : 
East India Railway Debentures i. bc ates 
3° 99 Stock oe oe ee 5 99 
Terminable Annuity, expiring 5th April, 1885 oe * 43 oa oe 2 
Deduct 4 per cent. on £34,500, appropriated under Resolution of 20th July, 1875... $s Fe 


ALEXANDER GLEN FINLAISON. 
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“QAPTAIN” RELI 


Dr, Srarement of Recrrprs and ExpEnpiTurE betw 
€ LEDGER a 
RECEIPTS. as AsO 
£ am 
Balance Or. on last Account i : a : : 5 546 2 5 
“To Amount of Interest and Dividend received on— ue 
£11,915 at 5 per Cent. on Canada Inscribed Stock . rs 5 . | £588 6 0) OF 
8,000 at5 —,, Madras Railway Stock. . . .- ./ 895 0 0| , 
£11,500 at 5 3 New South Wales Bonds, 1888-1900 4 5 567 16 3 5 
Amount of Income Tax returned by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. | 2011 6 os y 
1,571 13 9 
_ Balance Dr. 5 ‘ 3 3 4 : : ‘ 


£ 2,497 11 4 


Examined and found correct, = —- ti , 
H, T, D. BATHURST, 


ie | eo ac as 


FUND ACCOUNT. 


the Ist of January and the 31st. of December, 1877. Cr. 
ES 
EXPENDITURE. vor. | AMOUNT. 
£ 2-95 4. 
Amount of Allowances paid to Widows, Orphans, and Relatives . 6 [espsilietay eG) 10: 31 


Paid as Percentage to Staff-Officers of Pensioners and others. : 611810 | 60 


2047 5 0 
Office Salaries . z P : F Ps 3 , ; . : : - | 100 100 0 0 
re te age 814 0 


Returned to Admiralty, being Balance of Royal Bounty and Admiralty Gratuities : 7112 4 


' Cash at Bank of England : . . : £62 4 0 
Balance due to War Office Z ‘ 3 R x 871 19 2 
Balance Dr, £3809 15 2 


et Hl 2497 1t ta 
7 
Wm. H. MUGFORD, A. N. EDWARDS, 
Secretary. Chief Clerk and Accountant, 
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STATE FOR WAR 


TO ENQUIRE INTO THE 


FINANCIAL STATE AND INTERNAL ORGANIZATION 


OF THE 


VOLUNTEER FORCE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Presented to both Houses of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty, 
1879. 
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* On the 19th July 1878, upon Colonel Biddulph being ordered to proceed to Cyprus on duty, Colonel 
FitzHugh, Royal Artillery, was appointed by Secretary Colonel Stanley to succeed Colonel Biddulph as a 
Member of this Committee. . : 
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MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


The Right Hon. The Viscount Bury, K.C.M.G., 


Parliamentary Under Secretary of State, War Office. 


Lieut.-Colonel Loyp-Linpsay, V.C., M.P., 
Financial Secretary, War Office. 


Lieut.-General F. C. A. SrmpHenson, O.B., 


Commanding Home District. 


Major-General E. G. Butwer, C.B., 


Assistant Adjutdnt-General for Auxiliary Forces, War Office. 


*Brevet-Colonel R. Bippuru, C.B., R.A., 


Assistant Adjutant-General for Auxiliary Forces, War Office. 


Mr. Grorcr D. Ramsay, pe 
fi Director of Clothing, War Office. 
Mr. H. T. De ta Bure, 
War Office.’ 


Sir Bruce M. Szron, Bart., 
: War Office, to act as Secretary. 
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6. Whether the present mode of issuing the Capitation Grant is one that tends 
to the economical administration of public money. 


Ld 
a 


POINTS OF REFERENCE TO COMMITTEE. 


. To enquire what are the necessary requirements of the Voiunteer Force to be 
covered by the Capitation Grant. . 


Whether the present Grant is sufficient for its purpose. 
If not, in what form any increased assistance should be given. 
Whether any alteration in the organization of the Force is necessary. 


Whether any increase of efficiency of the Force is desirable, and if so, in what q 
direction, and to what extent. 4 


Whether any change is desirable in the conditions of appointment and retire- 
ment of Adjutants 7 


/ 


ill 


VOLUNTEER COMMITTEE. 


FIRST REPORT. 


BRITISH LEGION FOR ACTIVE SERVICE, 


‘ 
SECRETARY oF STarE, General No. 


: 3 we 6781 
I. We have examined the scheme submitted to the Secretary of State for War for raising 
an Active Service Legion, available for service abroad in times of emergency. 


2. The documentary evidence, comprising the rules under which the proposed Legion is to 
be formed, together with statements of the scheme in detail, and statistics on which it is based, 
are contained in Appendix No. I. (pp. 179 to 190). 


3. We have also examined Lieutenant-General Raines, C.B., the president; Mr, Hambleton, 
the vice-president ; and Captain Dunn, the secretary of the proposed Legion for Active Service, 
who state that they represent the Committee. 


4. We consider it advisable to report separately on the subject, in order that we may be 
free to consider the organization of the Volunteer Force without being embarrassed by the 
details of the Active Service Legion, which would not, as submitted to us, dovetail in with the 


_ Volunteer organization, and are in many points directly at variance with it. 


5. The details of the scheme are as follows: — 

To raise 150,000 men, consisting of Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry, with a complete Q. 417. 
organization, such as is required for an Army, with all necessary Commissariat, &c., to take the Q. 460. 
field on short notice, 


6. To officer the Legion with retired Officers of the Line, Militia, and Volunteers, and Q. 165-6-7. 
where these are not available, with gentlemen who have passed a School of Instruction. i te 
° oO. 
7. To organize the Legion first by regiments, and afterwards by brigades. The regiments q, 419. 
to be raised locally, as far as possible. Officers and men are to be under the Mutiny Act, “ with Q. 420. 
certain modifications,” whenever in uniform, or whenever called ont for drill or exercise during Q 20° 


: : d ca A 
time of peace, aud exclusively under the Mutiny Act during time of War, ee ; ce att 


8. The men to be enlisted for one year certain; and after the expiration of that period, ©! 77- 
no resignation is to be refused, except in time of emergency, 


9. In giving commissions, preference is to be given to Officers bringing recruits, as fol- 


lows :—50 men, a commission as Sub-Lieutenant ; 100 men, a commission as Captain; $00 
men a commission as Lientenant-Colonel. General Officers to be appointed by the military 


authorities. 


10. The number of officers required, the witnesses estimate at 4,500, “ the greater part Q. 360. 
of whom would be men who had served Her Majesty as officers.” 


11. The instruction of the Force the witnesses desired to be placed under officers of the Q, 256. 
Regular Army. Hach regiment to have a Permanent Staff, consisting of an Adjutant, Appendix L,, 
Quarter-Master, and non-commissioned drill instructors. page 188. 


12. That the grades of Serjeant-Major, Quarter-Master-Serjeant, and Instructor of 
Musketry shall, as far as possible, be filled by deserving and fully qualified non-commissioned 
officers who are either serving, or have been discharged, and whose age shall not exceed 
40 years. 


13. A capitation grant of 2/, per head to be given for each efficient, together with a free 
kit, and the Government to supply arms, clothing, equipment, horses, and material for 
Oavalry and Artillery, together with transport wagons and all necessary appliances. 

Be 


| 


} 


Q. 21. 


-— Q. 219. 
Q. 142. 


©: 139. 


Q.157. 


Q. 207, 


Q. 186, 


Q. 357, et seg. 
Q. 362. 


-Q, 460. 


1V 


14. The whole organization to be undertaken under a special Act of Parliament to be 
passed under the authority of the Government, in which clauses are to be introduced legalizing 
all details of the scheme. 


15. The Scheme is in fact one for raising an army of 150,000 men, with Infantry, Cavalry, 
Field, and Garrison Artillery, and all material of war. But it is to have no connection with the 
present Volunteer Force, and is to exist under a separate Act of Parliament. 


16. On examining this scheme, the Committee found that it was not well considered, and 
that it rested on no sound basis whatever. 


17. No evidence was adduced to show that the proposed Army could be raised. The 
witnesses founded their opinion that about 150,000 men could be raised, on “a probable 
assumption” that 23 per cent. of the able-bodied males in England would join the force. 
Towards this number the promoters had received promises of support from 380 men, of whom 
110 are now Volunteers, 125 undrilled civilians, and the remaining 145 mostly candidates for 
commissions. In addition to these, about 1,200 had offered their services conditionally on the 
Government furnishing arms, clothing, pay, &c. | 


18. Although the witnesses acknowledge that the class from which they proposed to enlist 
does not materially differ from that from which the Regular Army and Militia are recruited, 


they assert that their organization would not interfere with the Forces already existing, because 


it is assumed that the men who would enter the Active Service Legion for one year, with the 
prospect of active service, would not enter the Army for six years on the one hand, nor the 
Volunteers without prospect of active service on the other. It is, however, admitted that if 
recruiting for the Army were so altered as to give men the opportunity of enlisting for a short 
period or for the War, the proposed organization would be to a great extent unnecessary. 


19. The importance of this admission will be better appreciated if we draw attention to 
paragraph 2, clause 3, of the Army Enlistment Act, 1870, which authorizes such short enlist- 
ments : “ Nothing in this clause shall interfere with the power of Her Majesty to enlist men for 
a less period than 12 years for army service alone.” 


20. Even if the number of men anticipated by the organizers of the scheme came forward 
and volunteered for the Legion, of which we repeat no evidence whatever was offered to us, 
there would be no guarantee that they would be able to keep their engagements when required, 
Jn answer to the question 186—“ How are you to guarantee that the men will be forthcoming 
when you call upon them?” General Raines answered, “ ‘That is a difficult question to answer, 
and I do not think that we have considered it in its full bearing.” 


21. The scheme as a practical suggestion thus falls to the ground. 


22. With respect to officers, the proposal is to give to each gentleman bringing 50 men a 
commission as lieutenant, 100 men a captaincy, 800 men a lieutenant-colonelcy ; but, as it is 
also proposed that the men should be allowed to leave whenever they wished, it would hardly 
be considered advantageous for the public service to grant commissions on such terms. 


23. It was stated in evidence that 4,500 officers would be required, and that these would 
readily be obtained from the list of officers who have already held Her Majesty’s commission. 
The witnesses were, however, unprepared with any statistics on which the opinion was founded, 
and it is to be observed that, in the event of a continental war, the services of most of the 
eligible retired officers would probably be required by the War Office for the Army and 
Militia. 

24. Moreover, it appears to us that, as the force would have to be a local force, with its 
officers living in the different localities, it would be impossible to utilize all retired officers in 
the manner proposed, as they could not be expected to live wherever required. 


25. On the subject of the organization proposed for the Legion, it is not necessary to say 
much. ‘The witnesses had not prepared any scheme. One witness, Captain Dunn, stated that, 
“‘ My own opinion would be, that there are men and material available, and however crude the 
scheme may be, it would simply rest with the Government to take advantage of it and utilize 
that material.” 


26. The witnesses agreed in stating that a special Act of Parliament would have to be 
passed, authorizing Her Majesty to accept the services of the proposed Legion on certain 
special terms not contemplated by the Army Enlistment Act, the Militia Act, or the Volunteer 
Act. But as no evidence was forthcoming that there was any probability that the force could 
be raised, the Committee did not enter into details on this point. 


v 


27. With regard to expense, it was proposed that a Capitation Grant of 2/. per head Q. 451. 


should be given to each efficient, together with a free kit. General Raines stated (Question 
304), “In point of money, Mr. Hambleton has made a. calculation by which it appears he 


could raise men at 35s. I will say, put it down, for the sake of round numbers at 2/., then Q. 304 


you would have 10,000 men for 20,000/.” At the same time, another witness, Captain Dunn 
(Question 461), stated that the force would be practically self-supporting. 


28. The proposed “Rules” contemplate the formation of Field Artillery and. Garrison 
Artillery. But it appeared, on examination, that the scheme had not assumed a definite shape, 
and we felt that it would not serve any uscful purpose to pursue this branch of the subject. 
The witnesses believed that men. would be forthcoming for this service if the Government 
undertook to organize it and assume the expense of providing horses and materiel, one witness 
stating that there were 10,000 horses in Liverpool fitted for Artillery purposes, which, he 
believed, could be bought by the Government at from 40/. to 601. a-piece. This, however, 
like the other parts of the scheme, rested mainly on opinion. : 


29. We are of opinion that the difficulties of raising a Volunteer Army of 150,000 men, 
consisting of Cavalry, Artillery, and Infantry, with a complete organization such as is required 
to take the field for active service, are far beyond anything contemplated by the proposers of 
the scheme. 


30. We have found nothing in the plan submitted to us to indicate how those difficulties 
can be overcome, even to the extent of forming a Volunteer Active Service Legion of much 
smaller dimensions than that contemplated by the proposers of the present plan. 


31. We think, moreover, that should Her Majesty’s Government desire to enrol a force 
during a period of war, this can be done under the existing organization, and we strongly 
deprecate any attempt to raise a body of troops under a distinct and separaté organization, 


BURY. 

R. LOYD LINDSAY. 

FREDK. STEPHENSON, Lt.-Gen. 
E. G. BULWER, Major-Gen. 
ROBT. BIDDULPH, Col., A.A.G. 
GEORGE D. RAMSAY. 

H. T. De. ta BERE, 


B. M. Sxron, Secretary. 


War Orrice, 
8th July 1878. 
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SECOND REPORT. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


Preliminary 1. The Committee, appointed by minute of Mr. Secretary Hardy, dated 22nd February 
Remarks. 1878, were instructed to enquire— 


(a.) What are the necessary requirements of the Volunteer Force to be covered by 
the Capitation Grant. — 

(b.) Whether the present Grant is sufficient for the purpose. 

(c.) If not, in what form any increased assistance shall be given. 

(d.) Whether any alteration in the organization of the Force is necessary. 

(e.) Whether any increase of the efficiency of the Force is desirable; and if so, in 

. what direction and to what extent. Ki 

(f.) Whether the present mode of issuing the Capitation Grant is one that tends to 
the economical administration of public money. 

(g.) Whether any change is desirable in the conditions of appointment and retire- | 
ment of Adjutants. ; 


2. Besides these points, to which the attention of the Committee was mainly directed, 
they were desired to report upon several other subjects. The first of these—viz., the question 
of the formation of a British Legion for Active Service, has been dealt with in the First 
Report. The second was, the position, pay, and retiring allowance of Adjutants who were 
appointed to the Force prior to 1871. The third point referred to the Committee was Surgeon- 
General Munro’s proposal laid before the Secretary of State, for the formation of a Volunteer 
Medical Department, which, without doing away with the regimental system under which Volun- 
teer Medical Officers now serve, would create a Reserve for the Medical Department of the Army. 

3 The course of proceedings adopted by the Committee was as follows :— 


(a.) They prepared a Form to enable Commanding Officers of Regiments to furnish the 
necessary facts relating to the expenditure of the Volunteer Force. This Form, with the 
required details, appears in the Appendix to the Report. (Appendix No. V., p. 193.) 

(b.) They then proceeded to frame a series of questions calculated to elicit the opinion of 
all the Commanding Officers and prominent members of the Force, on the principal questions | 
relating to the Constitution of the Force, its Organization, Discipline, Instruction, Efficiency, | 
Clothing, Equipment, and Finance. These questions, with the answers to them, tabulated for | 
convenient reference, will be found in the Appendix (Appendix No. VI., pp. 194-196; and 
Appendix No. XIX., pp. 233-361). ' 

(c.) The Committee then preceeded to the examination of witnesses. Having the | 
advantage of oral communication with these witnesses, some of whom were not members of | 
the Volunteer Force itself, but who had special mears of information upon the questions | 
proposed to them, the Committee were enabled to investigate in detail many points upon | 
which it seemed desirable to obtain fuller information than could be elicited by the written | 
questions mentioned in Section b. 7 


Present, as 4.. Before proceeding with their Report the Committee submit the following observa- | 
compared tions. The raising of Volunteer Corps in England and Scotland was authorized in 1859, | 
ous, position Under the Volunteer Act of 1803, by means of a circular letter from the Secretary of State 
of the to Her Majesty’s Lieutenants of Counties. In 1863 the present Volunteer Act was passed. | 
Foree. On the formation of the Force it was supported almost entirely by local residents and by | 
honorary members who subscribed to its funds, the current annual expenses being met by | 
subscription. A. Royal Commission, which sat in 1862, recommended the issue to the | 
Volunteers of public money in the form since known as the Capitation Grant. This was | 
considerably added to by the adoption of further recommendations made by a Departmental 1 | 
Committee which sat in 1869-70, in the shape of .a proficiency grant for Officers and | 
Serjeants. Appendix No. XXX. (pp. 375-376) shows what these recommendations were, and how | 

far they have been carried out. In 1871, the Regulation of the Forces Act introduced a con- | 

siderable change in the constitution of the Force. The powers of Her Majesty’s Lieutenants 

of Counties with regard to the Auxiliary Forces were transferred to the Crown, leaving them 

only the nomination of the first appointment of subalterns under certain conditions, and, in | 

1873, a still further change was made on the recommendation of the Localization Committee, _ 

by the amalgamation of the Volunteers in the general organization of the Army. ‘| 

5. It will be seen from the Abstract of the Annual Returns of Volunteer Corps | 

(Appendix No. XXIII, p. 364), that the maximum authorized Establishment of the Force amounted | 

in 1863 to 226,156 of all ranks, of which Establishment 113,511 were efficient, out of 162,935 

enrolled, members; in 1878, the Establishment had been raised to 244,263 of all ranks, of | 

whom 194,191 were efficient, out of 203,213 enrolled, members, Thus the percentage of | 
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efficients to enrolled members has steadily increased from 69°66 in 1863, to 95:55 in 1878, a 
fact which proves the progressive development of the Force both in numbers and efficiency. 

G6. The principle has been acknowledged that all necessary expenses for efficients should 
be met by the Government. The Force has assumed a more direct and close connexion with 


the Regular Army, and a definite place has been assigned to it'in the Mobilization Scheme. 


The question now arises what further changes are necessary in order to enable it to maintain 
its position amongst the other Military Forces of the Crown. It appears to the Committee 
that the part which the Volunteer movement has played, and will yet play, is a most important 
one. It represents a great Reserve Power in the country, and is the channel through which 
men who do not enter the Army or Militia are able to enrol themselves and give their services 
for the defence of the country. Viewing the Force in this light, the Committee submit 
the result of their deliberations under the following heads— 


(a.) Constitution and Organization. 

(b.) Discipline, Instruction, and Efficiency. 
(c.) Clothing and Equipment. 

(d.) Finance. 

(e.) Special subjects. 


_ (a.) CONSTITUTION AND ORGANIZATION. 


7. Under the Volunteer Act, 1863, the actual military service of the Volunteers is only Alteration 
attainable by order of the Crown, and then only in case of actual or apprehended invasion. ey es 
The Volunteer Act of 1804, while it gave to the Crown the power of calling out the Force in sis: : 
certain cases, “actual invasion ” being one, yet enabled the Volunteers (with the sanction of 
the Orown) voluntarily to assemble or march to do military duty upon any appearance of 
invasion, an option which has been omitted from the Act of 1863. In 1804, the Crown had 1904. 
the same power over the Volunteers as it had over the Militia for defensive purposes, the words 44 Geo. III, 
of the Volunteer Act being “actual invasion, or appearance of an enemy in force on the coast,” Cab GPOay 
and of the Militia Act, “actual invasion, or upon imminent danger thereof.” The power of the 1802. 
Crown over the Militia has, since the Act of 1804, been largely increased, so that at the present 42 Geo. IIL, 


_ time that force can be called out “in case of imminent national danger or of great emergency.” c. 90, sec. 


a4 


_ are exempt from liability to serve in the Militia; but when a man leaves the Force, even ° 
_ Supposing he has served in it ten years, he becomes liable to be balloted for, and to serve in, 


; 
‘ay 
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The Committee make no recommendation as to whether it is desirable to make such statutory 141. 
provision applicable to the Volunteer Force. They merely record the present state of the law. 

8. The Committee are of opinion that the present plan of allowing Volunteers to withdraw Constitu- 
at pleasure on giving 14 days’ notice works well in practice, and need not be interfered with under tion. 
ordinary circumstances. Apart from the matter of the 14 days’ notice, there is the further ques- 
tion ofan engagement which, in a large number of regiments, it has been found convenient to Engage- 
establish between Commanding Officers and the Volunteers who serve under them. The engage- ment. 
ment alluded to is one entirely of a personal character, involving only a pecuniary penalty for 
non-fulfilment, but such penalty can, when sanctioned by Her Majesty in the Rules of the Corps, 
be enforced in a Civil Court. The Committee see considerable advantages which may arise 
from @ more systematic adoption of this self-imposed regulation, under which Volunteers have 
been found willing to serve. ‘The intention of the engagement is undoubtedly to! attain a 
financial object—viz., that of securing the Capitation Grant for the funds of the corps, in 
return for the money expended on the uniform. It can be shown, however, that other benefits 
may arise from establishing a period during which a Volunteer is called on to serve, and the 
Committee think that some advantages may be held out to those who fulfil a certain fixed period Fixed 


of service as efficient Volunteers. At present, those who are actually serving in the Volunteers period 
ervice. 


the Militia. The Committee think that a fixed period of service as an Hfficient Volunteer, of 
not less than eight years, should exempt a man from any further liability to serve in the Militia. 
9. They, moreover, think that a fixed limit should be assigned to the Establishment of Establish- 


the Volunteer Force. The present Establishment is :— ment. 
Establishment, Total Enrolled, Total Enrolled, 
1878. j Ist Noy. 1877, ) Ist Nov. 1878. 
Light Horse and Mounted Corps... 24 ik oF RY i ch 840 G78 736 
Artillery .. fe Seti tara bs és ae i ar Be 43,077 35,433 37,582 
Engineers .. |. ae he ee ie at 3 re ie 9,669 7,960 8,583 
Rifle .. és $3 Sn ere a Phas Ac On} ee ae ae 189,237 147,296 154,770 
Bote «ye ve te ae 242,823 191,462 201,621 
Staff of Administrative Regiments not included in the Returns of any Corps.. 1,440 1,564 1,592 
244,263 193,026 203,213 


' GRAnp Torat.. 


Organizi- 
tion. 


Appendix 
No. XXVL, 
pp. 866-369. 


Conversion 
of Adminis- 
trative, 

into Con- 
solidated, 
Battalions, 


of obviating them. While there seemed to be no valid objection made as to the desirability 


Recommen- 
dation of 
consolida- 
tion of 
Administra- 
tive Regi- 
ments. 


Drill 
grounds, 
drill halls, 
or rifle 
ranges. 
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and the Committee recommend that the maximum number should be 250,000. These 
Establishments would be submitted annually to Parliament, in the same manner as the Regular | 
and Militia Establishments are now presented. * a 
10. The scheme for the Localization of the Army provides that in each Infantry Sub- | 
District there shall be two battalions of the Regulars and two of the Militia. This systematic — | 


one or more battalions not exceeding three, according to the strength of the Force in the Sub- 
District. This organization would admit of the Force being more effectively utilized for the 
purposes detailed in the Mobilization Scheme. It would facilitate the formation of Provisional — 
Battalions composed of men accustomed to the same system, and working harmoniously together. — 
It would tend to economy, and cultivate, at the same time, that identity of feeling so essential 
to the efficiency of a military body. It would, in short, perfect the organization into 
Administrative Brigades, by means of which the Volunteers of each district would be closely — 
connected with each other and the Line. In the large towns, such as London, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Manchester, or in Sub-Districts which comprise more than one county, and 
wherever the numbers are considerable, it will be necessary to form two or more of these 
Regiments in each Sub-District. The Metropolitan Corps are now in an anomalous position, — 
While under the control of the Officers Commanding the Regiments of Guards for the = 
purposes of drill and inspection, they are affiliated to the Rifle Depdt at Winchester, with | 
whivh they have no real connection, and the Committee think that some arrangement by which | 
they could be permanently attached to the Guards should be adopted, } 
11. The organization proposed in paragraph 10 wouid necessitate, in the first instance, 
the conversion of administrative regiments into consolidated corps, as well as the amalgama- 
tion of small battalions in towns. The Committee enquired whether it was thought possible 
to carry out these conversions, and in the oral evidence, detailed information was given on 
this point, not only as to the difficulties which attended the process, but as to the best means 


or feasibility of sach conversions, there was important evidence given in favour of the 
advantages attending them. There was also strong documentary, as well as oral, evidence 
pointing to the necessity, both in the interests of discipline, as well as financially, of giving 
more powers to officers commanding administrative battalions, and there appeared to be no 
plan suggested so efficacious as consolidation. In the earlier days of the Force, the company 
was generally the Volunteer unit; in process of time, companies in towns were grouped into 
battalions, but in the country districts the corps still remained detached. ‘This was advan- 
tageous, and, indeed, at starting, necessary. Funds were obtained from the officers themselves 
and from outside sources, such as the local gentry. The administration of those funds was, 
therefore, very rightly left nnder the control of the local officers, and could not have been 
placed, without: inconvenience, in the hands of the Regimental Lieutenant-Colonel. But now 
that local sources of revenue have very greatly diminished, the necessity for maintaining 
separate funds in the case of companies belonging to administrative battalions, no longer has 
the same force. As the funds are now principally derived from the State, they can be more) 
readily and economically administered by the officer commanding the battalion than by any 
other person. The advantages that would be derived from consolidation are that authority” 
would emanate directly from the Commanding Officer of a battalion or of a brigade of 
artillery and not be exercised by him on sufferance as is now often the case when corps assemble — 
in battalion or brigade; and there would be a more direct control over the regimental 
expenditure. The objections to consolidation rest chiefly in the diminution of independent — 
command exercised by the Captain in a detached corps, and also in the possible loss of: 
private subscriptions to any specially favoured corps in a county, but this latter difficulty 
would be met by the rules of the corps authorizing any particular company to retain such 
subscriptions for its own special use. The consolidation of administrative regiments was 
recommended by the Committee of 1869-70, but it has as yet been only very partially carried 
out. Fourteen regiments which were formerly administrative are now consolidated, with great =| 
advantage to their discipline and efficiency, but one hundred and fifty-one still remain in their =| 
former position. The Committee have no doubt that consolidation is the most suitable method 
for developing the efficiency of the Force, and for the economical administration of the funds, 
and they recommend that all administrative battalions, and all administrative brigades of | 
artillery, so far as circumstances will admit, should be at once consolidated. _ “a 

12. About one-half of the Force appear to have no difficulty in finding space for 
drill grounds or rifle ranges; but a large number of corps experience that difficulty in a 
marked degree. it was elicited in the oral evidence that considerable economy and other 
advantages might be obtained under this head by the amalgamation of small battalions in towns. — 


ix 


It was at the same time urged that great difficulties would be experienced in carrying out thig Amalgama~ 
amalgamation; but the evidence given on this head shows the great economy and military ee 
advantages which have resulted from it in the city of Edinburgh. Head-Quarters, Rifle Ranges, formation 
and Drill Halls form the chief burdens of expenditure. In small battalions the burden is of large, 
necessarily very heavy ; whereas in large corps when the cost is spread over a greater number ©°"PS- 

of efficients the expense is more easily borne. The Committee, therefore, strongly recommend 

the amalgamation of small battalions and the formation of large regiments in towns. ‘They are 

fully sensible of the difficulties attending these amalgamations, but looking at the spirit evinced 

by the officers from the large provincial towns, who gave evidence before them, they cannot 

but think that these difficulties can be overcome. As doubtless the circumstances vary in 

every town, they venture to suggest that the General Officers Commanding Districts be directed 

to put themselves in communication with Officers Commanding Volunteer Corps, with a view 

of carrying out amalgamation in a manner suitable to each town. 


(0.) DISCIPLINE, INSTRUCTION, AND -EFFICIENCY, 


13. The Committee were desirous of ascertaining whether in the opinion of Commanding Compulsory 
_ Officers it was necessary to give power to order attendances on days to be fixed (as is now attendance. 
_ the case on the Inspection Day) at a greater number of parades than is now required, 
and, if so, what penalty other than dismissal could be enforced for disobedience. Compulsory 
_ attendance was in some cases urged by witnesses, but the Committee cannot recommend the 
adoption of any stringent regulations under this head. Such powers given to a Com- 
_manding Officer must be carried out strictly, or they would become a dead letter. 
[f carried out strictly they would operate unequally, and be harsh and _ arbitrary, 
thereby endangering the popularity of the Force. In several corps the rules provide 
for certain drills called Compulsory Drills, any Volunteer failing to attend them having to 
pay a fine unless be gives satisfactory reasons to his Commanding Officer. This would 
appear to meet all requirements. 
14, The Committee are of opinion that the present powers for enforcing discipline when Discipline. 
acting alone (i.e., “not assembled for the purpose of being trained and exercised with the 
_ Regular Forces and Militia”) are sufficient. Few Commanding Officers desire any other 
_ powers than those which at present exist ; most of them declare that the power of summary 
dismissal which is already vested in the Commanding Officer works well in practice, and 
although in most corps the power of inflicting fines is recognized, it is seldom exercised to any 
considerable extent. The Committee, therefore, do not recommend any change in the direction 
of giving more power to Commanding Officers. The Force as a whole is well under command, 
and the power of dismissal which resides in the Commanding Officer seems quite sufficient. 
This power of dismissal is very rarely exercised, but the moral effect which the possession of it 
confers, and the fact that the dismissal would be generally known, renders the punishment 
adequate for its purpose. It would appear that any lack of discipline has usually arisen from 
a want of acquaintance with military usages, which will be remedied by a more frequent 
association with the Regular Forces. 

15. The statutory regulations which deal with the discipline of the Volunteer Force are Discipline 
found in the Volunteer Act, 1863, and in the Regulation of the Forces Act, 1871. By when 
the Act of 1863, the Volunteers, while on actual military service, are made subject to nies 
the provisions of the Mutiny Act, and are entitled to the benefits thereof in all respects as aa zs 
officers and soldiers of Her Majesty’s Army, subject only to this variation, that a Court- 
Martial for the trial of a Volunteer shall be composed of officers of the Volunteer Force only. 

The Regulation of the Forces Act, 1871, renews this obligation on the part of the Volunteers, 
and greatly strengthens it, because it enacts that when any part of the Volunteer Force is 
assembled for the purpose of being trained and exercised with the Militia and Regular Forces, 
the Mutiny Act and Articles of War shall apply in the same manner as they apply under the 
Volunteer Act, 1863, to Volunteers on actual military service. By these provisions the 
Mutiny Act is clearly made applicable to the Volunteers when being trained and exercised with 
the Militia and Regular Forces. It does not, however, seem clear that a Volunteer committing 
an offence, for which he is to be tried, can be retained after the expiration of the 14 days’ 
notice which he may give of his intention to quit the Force. The Committee strongly 
recommend that statutory powers should be obtained, to provide that the discharge of 
Volunteers charged with the commission of any offence while under the Mutiny Act should be 
deferred until such Volunteers shall have undergone their trial and any punishment awarded 
to them. When Volunteers are thus brigaded with Militia and Regular Forces, the provision 
which. requires that Volunteers should be tried by their own officers might work very 
inconveniently, and in a manner detrimental to discipline, because two men might join 
in the same offence, one being a Volunteer and the other a Regular soldier or Militiaman, 
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and the men being tried by different tribunals might be made subject to different punishments. 
The Committee are therefore of opinion that under such circumstances the rule that a man 
should only be tried by officers of his own service should not be insisted on. 

16. The experience of Commanding Officers as to the possibility of obtaining a sufficient 
supply of officers is very various. 111 declared that there was a difficulty in obtaining 
officers, and 178 answered that they did not experience any. There was a preponderance 
of opinion that it would be difficult to require a higher standard of military knowledge 
from the officers of Volunteer Corps than that demanded at present: it is very generally 
alleged that, as a rule, officers could not find the necessary time to attend schools: schools 
of instruction cannot be said to be generally attended by officers throughout the Force. In 
the majority of cases, satisfaction is expressed with the nature of the present.school instruction 5 
but suggestions were made, in some instances, that the opportunity of such schools might 
be taken to teach the system of regimental interior economy. 74 Commanding Officers stated 
that their officers generally attended schools of instruction, and 215 answered in the negative. 
The above observations in regard to the attainment of a higher standard of knowledge apply 
also to the non-commissioned officers. 

17. Evidence was given as to the desirability of increasing the military knowledge of 
the Volunteer officer, and also of attracting officers who have served in the Army to join the 
Force, and a suggestion was made that model battalions should be formed at certain stations, 
which officers should be encouraged to attend. These would, however, supersede the present 
schools of instruction ; and, looking to the proposals which the Committee have made for the 
encouragement of camps generally, it appears to them that the objects in contemplation by 
establishing model battalions can be better attained at a less cost to the Public. The 
Committee recommend that the existing allowances granted to officers of Militia and Yeomanry 
when attached to regiments of Infantry or Cavalry of the Line for the purpose of instruction, 
be extended to the officers of the Volunteer Force. 

18. In order to induce Volunteer officers to acquire as high a standard as possible of 
military knowledge, the Committee think that some qualification might be laid down whereby 
Volunteer officers could make themselves eligible to be attached to regiments in Her Majesty's 
Army, or to Brigade Depdts, for the performance of Army duties, on the occurrence of an 
emergency, and in the event of the services of Auxiliary officers in lieu of additional Line 
officers being temporarily required. | 

19. Since the Proficiency Grant was first issued, a marked improvement has taken place 
in the non-commissioned officers of the Force. With them, as with the officers, it is very 
doubtful if they can give more time for instruction ; but the Committee think that the same 


opportunities might be given to them for being attached to Line Regiments or Brigade Depdts — 
as may be extended to the officers under paragraph 17, and a suitable allowance fixed, upon — 


the same conditions. 

2.0. Those who have watched the Force cannot fail to have observed the almost uninter- 
rupted course of improvement which has taken place since the commencement of the Volunteer 
movement, when, as has been shown in this Report, single companies were established which 


were little more than rifle clubs—-unsupported by Capitation Grants, and scarcely controlled | 


by Military Regulations. But, as regulations have been from time to time imposed, and have 
gradually increased in force and stringency, there has been a corresponding improvement shown 


both in the numbers and efficiency of Volunteers. Accepting this view as a sound one, for | 
the present and future guidance of the Force, the Committee has gone some length in recom-_ 


mending more stringent regulations, which they have indicated in different parts of the Report. 
21. With reference to drill, which they have now to deal with, they wish to say that 


they think the time has come when an additional amount should be required of the Force. E 


They think that officers and men will find no difficulty in complying with the additional drills 


which they recommend. The recommendation which has been made for exemption from the _— 


Ballot for Miltia, in favour of Volunteers, could hardly be accepted, unless some increased 
guarantee of efficiency be given by the Volunteers. 

22, The Committee recommend that the number of drills required for a recruit be left as 
at present at 30; after performing which the recruit shall rank as an efficient and receive the 
Capitation Grant. But they recommend that a similar number of 30 drills be required for the 


Capitation Grant in the second year, making 60 drills spread over two years; but that the — 


Volunteer may at his option perform any number from 30 to 51 drills out-of the number now 
recommended, in the first year, provided always he performs the nine drills now required im 
the second year. | 

23. The Committee further recommend that after 4 years’ efficient service a Volunteer 
who has undergone this increased drill be only required to be present at inspection and to attend 


6 other drills, at one of which the Adjutant must, have specially seen him in order to certify that, ‘i 
in his opinion, he is fully qualified in accordance with the certificate of the Order in Council, — 


i 


Xi 


_ This recommendation to increase the number of drills in the first petiod of service is founded on 
the experience that a man who is thoroughly habituated to the use of the rifle and to drill, 
needs only a little practice to keep him an efficient soldier. This’was shown in the recent 
mobilization of the men of the Army Reserve, who, on rejoining the Colours from their civil 
Occupations, im many cases after some years of absence from any attendance at drill, were at 
once able to take their places in the ranks. 

24, Efficiency may be increased by subjecting every recruit to some standard as to 
physical powers, and also by fixing some limits as to age both for recruits and men 
actually serving. At present, though a minimum limit of age for recruits is fixed, there Limit of age. 
is no maximum limit either for recruits or men actually serving. The Committee think that 
stich a limit is necessary, and recommend that 50 years of age be fixed. 

25. ‘The Committee have considered the question of a Reserve, and are of opinion that it Reserve. 
has many advantages. They think, however, that sufficient provision for its formation is 
already made in the Volunteer Regulations,* and they suggest that 8 years efficient service 
should be the minimum qualification under which a Volunteer should be allowed at his option 
to enrol himself in it. They moreover recommend that after 8 years’ efficient service a 
Volunteer should receive a discharge in the form of an honorary certificate, the possession of 
which would exempt him from service in the Militia. 

26. The chief direction in which efficiency might be increased is the general adoption Regimental 
of camps. The following written question was sent to all Commanding Officers, “ What camps. 
do you consider the hindrances, if any, to the formation of regimental camps, or to the 
attendance at the autumn drills with the Regular Troops by Volunteer Corps?” In analyzing 
the answers to this, it will be seen that all admit the great value of camps, though various reasons 
have been assigned as hindrances to their formation. These reasons, as a rule, resolve 
themselves into a question of expense. It appears also that very little use has been hitherto 
made of any Brigade Depdt grounds which may be available for this purpose—objections being 
chiefly based on the distance ; but otherwise no special reason has been urged against theit use. 
Commanding Officers are almost unanimous in attaching the highest importance to camps as 
affording the only means available to Volunteers for acquiring the knowledge and the habits 
of military life. They consider, generally, that a week in caip equals, in the amount of 
instruction acquired, that obtained otherwise throughout the whole of the year. Whire 
practicable, the drill grounds attached to Brigade Depdts should be used, when not otherwise 
required. The Voltnteers would thus have the advantage of the supervision and assistance 
of the Lieutenant-Colonel Commanding the Depdt. This proposal suggests the expediency 
of urging upon the Government the great importance of acquiring ground of sufficient size for 
the purpose, contiguous to every Brigade Depdt. 

27. It will be seen by Appendix No. XXV. (p. 865) that the average number of men who 
have attended regimental camps has been gradually increasing. The great expense has no doubt 
in Many instances prevented their formation. Any additional money gratt which may be 
given, could, as the Committee venture to think, be most usefully expended in the formation 
of camps. The details will be found under the head of « Finance.” They strongly recommend 
that encouragement be given to Volunteers to train in this manher. ‘The association as a 
military body, the habits of order and regularity, teach them those essentials which make up 
disciple. And if the organization recommetided it a preceding paragraph be adopted, as well 
as that hereafter set forth regarding uniformity of clothing and equipment, and the lines laid 
down in the Localization Report be adhered to, the Committee feel convinced that a very 
marked improvement will take place in the efficiency of the Fores. In order to ensure 
uniformity, permanent Standing Orders shotld be drawn up, to be followed by all battalions 
going into camp. 

‘ 28. The Committee are of opinion that the principle of appointing Adjutants from 

Captains on Full Pay, for five years, works well in practice ; but they think that when a 


* «408. Honorary Members are of two classes :-— 


I. Persons who contribute to the funds of a corps but are not enrolled for service. 

II. Persons who have served as enrolled members and who, being willing to re-enrol, should occasion 
require their services, are placed on the list of Honorary Members, under the provisions of any 
rule of the corps, made in accordance with Model Rule, No. 21, in Appendix, p. 199, without 

payment of subscription. 
Honorary Members will not be included in the Muster Roll of the Corps to which they belong. 

* 409. ‘They are not subject to military discipline, not allowed to interfere with the military duties of the 
corps; but they may attend ‘plain clothes’ drill when approved by the Commanding Officer. They are 
permitted to wear the uniform of privates of the corps, with such distinguishing mark on the sleeve as may be 
sanctioned by the Commanding’ Officer, unless & special provision to the contrary is contained in the authorized 


_ Rules of the Corps. They are not, under any citcumstances, liable to be assembled for actual service, unless 


Per ign or rejoin as enrolled members,’”—“ Volunteer Regulations, 1878,” paragraphs 408 and 409, Section 12, 
page 72. . 
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regiment, by reason of its increased size, has become entitled to the services of an additional 
Adjutant, a somewhat different arrangement should be made than that which is now adopted, 
and they recommend that the Staff should consist of one Major and one or two Adjutants, 
according to strength. ‘he first additional officer to which the regiment becomes entitled 
should hold Field Officer’s rank in the Army, and should join the Volunteers with the rank of 
Major, taking precedence according to his Army rank. The duties allotted to this officer 
would be to take charge, under the direction of the Commanding Officer, of the administration 
of the corps, together with the higher instruction of the officers and non-commissioned officers ; 
the Captain, as Adjutant, performing the orderly-room duties and the general instruction of 
the non-commissioned officers and men. ‘Thus, in a.corps of the maximum establishment of 
three battalions, the Staff would consist of one Major and two Captains, together with the 
Serjeant Instructors; the duties of Adjutant in the field, for the third battalion, might be 
performed by a qualified Volunteer officer, selected by the Commanding Officer, the expense 
of mounting him, when required, being borne by the Public. This arrangement would 
give each large corps the advantage of the experience of a Field Officer from the Army as 
well as a Captain. It would also give an opportunity for Volunteer officers to learn the duties 
of Adjutant in the Field. 

29. The Committee recommend that Adjutants of the Force, being Army: officers, 
should have, under all circumstances, the precedence of their Army Rank. 

30. <A large majority of the Force find it easy to procure capable Serjeant 
Instructors; but it ought to be observed that there is a general statement that the pay 
offered by the Government is supplemented, to a greater or less extent, from the funds of the 
corps themselves. ‘I'he Committee consider this to be one of the unnecessary expenses incurred 
by corps. ' 

31. It is impossible to make any recommendation as to Light Horse and Mounted 
Rifles which would not involve considerable expenditure. The Committee are not prepared 
to recommend any increase of the present Capitation Grant for Light Horse and Mounted 
Rifles beyond that which is now issued. It is right, however, that they should state their 
opinion that Light Horse cannot be efficiently supported without the assistance of other 
funds beyond those of the present Capitation Grant. There are a few instances of 
Mounted Volunteer Corps now being maintained in full efficiency. The number of these 
corps is, however, diminishing. The Committee are prepared to recommend that the Camp 


_ allowance proposed in paragraph 49 (a), in addition to the Capitation Grant, should be given 
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also to Mounted Corps. 
32. On the recommendation of the Localization Committee, the Artillery Volunteers 


were formed into Sub-Districts under the immediate command of Lieutenant-Colonels of Royal 


Artillery, who report through the Officers Commanding the Royal Artillery in the Districts ; 
thus the organization for administrative purposes of this auxiliary arm of the service is com- 
plete, and the Artillery Volunteers, clothed and equipped like the Royal Artillery, form a 
most valuable adjunct for defensive purposes. As regards the Administrative Brigades 
and Corps of Artillery Volunteers, it appears that heavy field guns are attached to several 


Brigades of Artillery Volunteers, and arrangements are made for horsing them. Twenty- — 


seven Commanding Officers returned negative answers to the questions as to whether it would 
be possible for them to make arrangements for horsing such guns, or whether, if Govern- 


PA 


ment allowed guns of position, dependence could be placed upon horses being found for 
them, if necessary... Jt appeared that the formation of Volunteer Field Batteries, similar 


to those of the Regular Army, would’ involve considerable expense. The training of Field 
Artillery embraces so, many subjects that it would be impossible for Volunteers to give 
sufficient time to enable, them to learn all the duties of a Field Artillery man: there would 
also be a difficulty in* obtaining trained horses. The Committee, however, think that the 


difficulty of trainmg men for a special kind of Field Artillery need not be insuperable. = 


dismounted drivers are employed, could readily be increased. The main objection would be 
that of expense. 

33. Artillery Volunteers are a most useful auxiliary as garrison artillery for coast defence 
and in the working of guns of position. In the Mobilization Scheme stations have been 
assigned to the various corps, and it is recommended that if possible they should occasionally 
be allowed to train at these stations or other permanent works of defence nearer to their 
head-quarters than the stations assigned to them, and the same assistance should be afforded 


for that purpose_as 1s given for forming camps. The Artillery Volunteers are under special 


disadvantages in forming camps, owing to the difficulty and expense of moving guns, and 
other appliances for drills, to the camps. It is desirable, therefore, to form standing camps in 
different localities, to which Artillery Volunteer Corps could go in succession by corps or 
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A force of the kind already existing in the Volunteer service, in which draft horses with — 
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by detachments. ‘The camps should, if possible, be in’ places where both gun practice and 
artillery drills could be carried on, and be supplied with all appliances for both purposes. 
Appendix No. XXVIII. (pp. 371-374) shows the places available in each district for such encamp- 
ments. A camp of this nature was authorized recently at Portsmouth, and was most successful, 
and the Committee recommend that similar encampments should be authorized at other available 
stations. A school of instruction for officers and non-commissioned officers of Artillery Volunteers is 
much wanted in Scotland, or the north of England. he cost which this would entail would not 
be excessive, and as a set-off against it there would be a diminution of the travelling expenses 
of officers from the north coming down to Woolwich. This school would be also available for 
the instruction of the officers and non-commissioned officers of Artillery Militia. 

34. With regard to Engineer Volunteers it appears that a general difficulty is expe- Engineer 

rienced, even by some of the most efficient corps, in carrying out instruction in Field V°!™*eer- 
Engineering, the chief difficulty being the expense of procuring materials and of finding 
ground available for Engineering purposes. The organization for the Volunteer Engineers is 
by Districts. The various corps are placed under the superintendence ot the Commanding Appendix 
Royal Engineers of the Districts, who are responsible for their efficiency and training. N°. aes 
There has been a camp formed at Chatham during the last two or three years, which has been ?: 74: 
attended with marked advantage, but the accommodation is limited. The Committee therefore 
recommend that an additional camp for Engineering Instruction be formed in another part of 
England. ©The cost which this would entail would not be very large, and, as a set-off against 
it, there would be a diminution of the travelling expenses of officers coming to Chatham. 
This camp would also be available for the instruction of the officers and non-commissioned 
officers of Engineer Militia. In the Mobilization Scheme stations have been assigned to the 
Engineer Volunteers, and the Committee think that detachments from the different corps 
might be sent to these stations occasionally in order to be instructed in the duties they will 
be called upon to perform. 

35. The Committee examined Sir Lintorn Simmons on the subject, which was referred Submarine 
to them, of the employment of Volunteer Companies in submarine mining for the protection Mining. 
of the commercial ports of Great Britain. His proposal was the formation of Submarine 
Mining Companies in all the commercial ports, beginning with six which he enumerated. He Liverpool. 
urged the very great importance of forming these companies, and stated: “From my expe- Firth of 
‘tence of the way in which our annual estimates are prepared, and the great demands that Tho Gly a 
there are for public funds, I think it is altogether unreasonable to suppose that we can raise South. 
a body of regular troops, regular trained Engineers in the Army, who can do this work ; and ampton. 
therefore we are driven to some alternative; and I do not see myself how you can possibly ‘The Severn. 
expect to get men of that class, who alone are fitted for the work, to undertake it, unless 
you are prepared to remunerate them for the great length of time, 50 days (which to a working 
man is a very considerable time), which they would have to devote to instruction in the — 
art.” An estimate of the probable expense of such a company at each station will be found in 
Appendix No. XVIL. (p. 230). The Committee are of opinion that the subject brought 
before them by Sir Lintorn Simmonsis of the first importance, and that the expense would be a 
judicious outlay of public money, and they recommend the adoption of the plan in one of the 
ports, to be continued eventually in all if the first experiment should prove successful. 


Humber. 


(c.) CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT. 


36. The Committee have carefully considered the existing arrangements for clothing Uniformity 
and equipment, so far as they affect the efficiency of the Volunteers as Auxiliary Forces, and of Clothing. 
the economical administration of the Capitation Grant, and are of opinion that the organization 
of the Force would be improved by the adoption, as far as possible, of one uniform pattern 
of clothing and accoutrements for each branch of the service. The principle of uniformity 
has been adopted by regiments of Artillery and Engineers which are respectively clothed 
alike, and wear the same colour as the corresponding branches of the Regular Army. 
Uniformity has not been attained by the other branches of the Volunteer service, who are Appendix 
still clothed in a great variety of uniforms of many different shades of colour, 66 being clothed No. XXV , 
in ‘$reen, O/ in various shades of grey, while 91, under existing regulations, have adopted P- 366. 
the scarlet uniform, and have found it serviceable as well as popular with the men. It is Colour of 
not at present compulsory to adopt the colours worn by the Regular Army, except in cases clothing. 
where new corps are raised or when a change in uniform is desired, then it is compulsory on 
the corps to adopt the colour worn by the regiments of the Army in the Sub-District to 
which the corps belongs. 
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37. In the event of the Force being called out for service it would be impossible to clothe 
the regiments in the variety of uniform which they now wear. This would necessarily have 
to be abandoned, and confusion would certainly arise in re-clothing the Force at the very 
moment when matters of more importance required attention. Moreover, the appearance 
of a Force clothed in a variety of uniforms which could not be easily replaced at a time or 
emergency, would have a most unfortunate effect. Such a contingency ought, as soon as 
possible, to be provided against ; and the Committee, having carefully considered the argu- 
ments adduced on both sides of the question, are unanimously of opinion that uniformity of 
clothing and accoutrements should be required. The Committee are confirmed in their view 
by the Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces who has given his opinion that the Volunteers 
should, if possible, conform to the Army in all matters of dress and equipment. Scarlet is 
the national colour, and so long as it continues to be the colour worn by the Regular Army, 
it necessarily follows that as a measure of administrative efficiency, the Volunteers should, so 
far as possible, be clothed like the Army to which they would be attached on emergencies, 
either to act with regular troops, or to supply their places in garrisons. It might so happen 
that the Volunteers selected for permanent duty in garrison would be clothed differently to the 
troops, and this diversity in colour could not fail to be a source of embarrassment, Moreover, 
if the materials are to be supplied. at short notice from the Public Stores, it is absolutely 
necessary, in order to prevent difficulties in the arrangements for issue, that the articles to be 
supplied should be the same as those in use by the Army and Militia. Further, on the score 
of economy, the advantages in favour of uniformity seem to be as great as they may be 
shown to be on the side of efficiency. The clothing of the whole Force might be furnished on 
one pattern, prepared with all the advantages which machinery presents, while the facings and’ 
distinguishing badges adopted. by the different. corps might be applied locally, and might be 
easily transferred in the event of a man changing his residence and joining another corps. 

38. The Committee are by no means insensible to the difficulties likely to arise in 
exercising any compulsion on the Volunteer Force, but after careful consideration, they 
consider the advantages which will result to the Force from assimilating their clothing and 
accoutrements to those of the Army, so great, and the change, in view of a possible emergency, — 
so essential, that they do not hesitate to recommend that Regulations. of stringency should be 
issued at an early period on the subject, and further, that the colour of clothing worn by the 
Army should be adopted. It is believed that when the advantages resulting from such a course’ 
are fully understood, the change will be acquiesced in by the general body of Volunteers. The 
most advantageous mode of carrying out this recommendation would probably be for the 
Government to issue the materials, cut out, or in the piece, deducting the price from the Oapitas 
tion Grant on the year or years following the issue of the clothing, and in this manner a hardship 
would be remedied in connection with the issue of the Capitation Grant, which, owing to its 
being always issued in arrear, leaves the Volunteers in the position of being only able to deal 
with the contractors for clothing on a system of long credit, or of borrowing money from their 
Bankers in. order to pay their clothing bills. At the present time 124 corps obtain their 

Appendix clothing’ from local tradesmen, 90 deal with army contractors, and 71 appear under the 
No. XIX., head of “ Various,” having probably no distinct or well-settled arrangement on the subject. — 
Pe- 238-240. Only fou get their clothing from the Army Clothing Depdt, and very few have hitherto seen 
the advat:iage of procuring the materials at cost price from the Government Stores, and haying 
the garments made up locally. But some commanding officers who have followed that plan 
stated that it had been attended with very great advantage, and if the mode of issue and 
payment proposed by the Committee be adopted, it will no doubt supersede all others. 
Under existing regulations, the Volunteers are permitted to obtain clothing material, cut out, 
from the Army Clothing Depdt. Up to this time, when public stores of any description — 
are supplied to the Volunteers, prepayment is required before the articles can be issued, — 
and the delay cunsequent on this arrangement, together with the difficulty in paying ready 
money, has in all probability deterred many corps from obtaining the materials through the 
Army Clothing Depdt. So long as the Capitation is paid out of public funds, and can be 
withheld from any corps, the Secretary of State has ample security for the payment of supplies, — 
and the Committee recommend that the cost of materials supplied should not be paid in | 
advance, but deducted from the Capitation Grant, the amount deducted not to exceed in any 
one year one-third of the Grant, and any sum in excess of that amount to be recovered during 
the ensuing years. This would appear necessary, because many corps would naturally be — 
desirous of carrying out the change of clothing so as to have the whole of the men clothed in — 
the new uniform at the same time, and would be prevented from so doing if the entire cost had — 
_ to be defrayed during one year. At present it is difficult for corps to induce local contractors — 
to make the clothing except at very considerable cost, because the small firms have not suffi- — 
cient, capital to obtain mafrrials from the manufacturers, and cannot undertake the risk of 
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uncertainty in payments and period of employment. The larger firms, who generally undertake 

the supply, require extra payment to cover these risks, 
: 39. Inthe event of any such arrangement as that proposed being carried out, it will be 
necessary that the Volunteers should give ample notice of their requirements. Looking to the Material. 
period for which the clothing would have to last, it is desirable that the material worn by 
serjeants of the Army should be supplied to the Volunteers. Laces and buttons should be 
assimilated. Hach corps should however be permitted to provide itself with a distinguishing 
_ badge with device on the collar, as isthe case in the Army. . The contracts for making up locally Local 
_ the material (furnished by Government) should be made by competition and for a period of not Contracts 
Tess than five years, terminable on six months’ notice after the first year. ‘This would induce 

small tradesmen in each locality to come forward, because there would not only be a certainty 

of continuous employment, but the Volunteers, being relieved of prepayment for materials, 
would have no difficulty in making prompt payments. 
| 40. These arrangements could only be carried out during a period of peace, but in the 
event of any portion of the Force being called up for permanent duty, and maintained entirely 
_at the cost of the State, contracts would then be made for supplying the clothing direct to corps 

tmade up and ready for immediate use. The cost of a complete suit of Volunteer Clothing, 
including helmet and forage cap, would be— 
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taking the period of duration to be four years for clothing and forage cap, and ten years for ihe 
helmet.. The annual cost on account of clothing should be— 
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An addition of fifteen per cent. should be made for Serjeanis’ clothing, to cover the cost of Undress 
silver chevrons, and about fifty per cent. for Staff Serjeants. If a serge frock were added eines 
to be worn on ordinary occasions, this could be supplied under the same arrangements as the 

rest of the clothing, and the cost would be— 
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Although the cost on account of clothing would be slightly increased, the cloth tunic would last 
longer, and the increase would be more apparent than real. ‘The prices given would of course 
vary in accordance with the contract rates for the time. . 
___ Al. Evidence has been given respecting the supply of great-coats. There can be no Great-coats. 
doubt that on service a great-coat would be indispensable, and would be issued in time of 
emergency ; but in time of peace it would be impossible for Commanding Officers to be fully 
responsible for their due custody and for their maintenance in efficient condition for the regu- 
lated period. The circumstances under which Volunteers assemble are such that the men must 
necessarily be left. in possession of their great-coats, and it is obvious that in many instances 
they would be applied to other than purely military purposes. Even in cases in which the 
great-coats could be kept in the regimental store, the mere question of their storage and 
maintenance in a state of efficiency wouid present almost insuperable difficulties, and too much 
time would be consumed by dealing them out at each successive parade. if, on the other hand, 
a great-coat were issued to each man, it would not be possible to prevent its being used at all 
times, as well as on parade, and it is probable that in many cases it would be treated with 
little care, and become speedily unserviceable. ‘The general tenour of the evidence is to the 
effect that if a sufficient number of great-coats were kept in the public stores ready for issue in 
case of emergency, it would be sufficient, and the Committee recommend that in addition to 
the present reserve for Army purposes, great-coats sufficient for one-quarter of the Volunteer 
Force should be maintained as a permanent store, and although the general issue of great-coats 
is not recommended, the Committee are of opinion that in camp every man should be supplied 
with a great-coat for the period of his training under canvas, subiect, to the usual regulations. , 
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Equipment. 42. Valises and water bottles are also indispensable on service, but as in peace time — 
Valises and they would not often be used, the Committee think that every public requirement would be 
Water met if the same proportions of those articles as of great-coats were kept in store to supply the 
Bottles. — wants of the Force in case of emergency. 

Accoutre- A8. Pattern accoutrements are deposited at the Royal Army Clothing Depot, and all 
mene: regiments changing their accoutrements are required to conform to them. It is most desirable 


that there should be uniformity of accoutrements throughout the whole Force; the Com- 
mittee therefore recommend that accoutrements of the most approved pattern which may be 
adopted for the Army should be supplied in the same manner as proposed for clothing. 


(d.) FINANCE. 


Expendi- 4.4. There will be found appended to this Report (Appendix No. Vil., pp. 197-203) 
aes an Abstract of Table I. showing the average annual expenditure during the last five years; 
also a paper drawn up from the data furnished by Table I., showing the average cost per 
enrolled member in each branch of the service, and the average annual issue on the annual 
returns for efficiency, proficiency, stationery, and travelling (Appendix No. VIII, — 
pp. 205-210). The amount expended per enrolled member per annum throughout the Force, 
and the amount received per Efficient per annum from the Government, is thus at once seen. 
Arrange- 45. In the abstract of Table I. the columns are lettered from “A” to “ Z.”” The columns ~ 
ahs se A” to “J” represent the expenditure contemplated by the War Office in 1862 when framing 
Table], the Capitation Grant. Columns “K” to “Z,” contain items on which Corps have been in — 
the habit uf spending money not actually contemplated when the expenditure of the Capita- 
tion Grant was settled. The first series, “A” to “J,” comprises the expense of head- 
quarters, including orderly-rooms, gun or drill sheds, drill grounds, magazines, and armouries ; 
care and repair of arms; ranges; cost of conveyance to and from drill, field-days, marches - 
out, reviews, gun and rifle practice; cost of all supplies; expenses of repairs of platforms for 
artillery drill and practice ; expenses of purchase of brushwood for engineering purposes; and 
clothing and accoutrements, &c. Of the remaining columns, those from “K” to “T” 
comprise extra expenditure under the following heads :—Additional pay to Permanent Staff; 
band; refreshments; stationery, printing, postage, advertising, and carriage of parcels, or 
cartage of stores ; interest on loans or borrowed money ; prizes and expenses at regimental, 
gun, rifle, and drill competitions ; expenses for National and County associations,; camp 
expenses, including rations, travelling, &c.; pay to men for loss of time when in camp, or 
when attending drill or inspection; Reading, Gymnastic and Recreation rooms. Columns 
“1” to “ Z” varied with the different corps. They contained such items as allowances to 
secretaries, treasurers, quarter-masters, storekeepers, &c., extra drill instructors, billets, forage 
allowance for field officers, and miscellaneous items, usually of small amount, not included under 
any of the above heads. . | 
4.6. Referring to the Appendix for details, it may be remarked generally upon this return 
that in the great majority of corps the total expenditure was in excess of the amount received 
by the corps from the War Office. In some cases the excess was very large; and it was 
only in a few instances* that corps were supported efficiently on the amount received from 
the War Office. But it would not be safe to conclude that because only a few corps have 
kept within the Capitation Allowance, that allowance was thereby proved to be insufficient ; — 
nor would it be safe to affirm the converse proposition, that hecause some corps had kept — 
within the grant, the allowance was therefore sufficient. The Committee felt that this point 
could only be decided by a detailed analysis of the Returns. They, therefore, proceeded to — 
determine :— ‘ 


(1) What items of expenditure were in reality necessary to the efficient maintenance 
of a corps, and were, therefore, properly chargeable against the Public; and — 

(2) Whether the Capitation Grant was sufficient to cover the expenditure thus laid 
down as in the opinion of the Committee “ necessary.” 


Consideration of all the heads under which corps have expended money convinced the 
Committee that, with the exception of three items (to be dealt with further on) the columns — 
“A” to “J” contained all the heads which could with propriety be considered “necessary.” _ 
Taking this result as a standard by which the expenditure detailed in Table I. was to be 
judged, the Committec came to the following results:— —- 


* The names of the Corps or Battalions will be found in Appendix No. X., p. 211. 
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Out of 293 Corps consulted, 15 sent in no statement, and are, therefore, omitted. 
There remain 278, out of which number 38 kept their total expenditure within 
the Capitation Grant, and 240 exceeded the Grant. But a close examination 
shows that in a great majority of instances the excess occurred, not on items 
properly chargeable against the Public as defined in paragraph 45, but on items 
not so chargeable. Of the whole number (278) which sent in returns, only 
83 Corps exceeded the Capitation Grant under “necessary” heads, while 195 

_ have been able with a due regard to efficiency to keep their necessary expendi- 
ture within the Capitation Grant. 


On these grounds the Committee come to the conclusion that the Capitation Grant is 
sufficient for its purpose, except as to three items, supposing that purpose to be the provision 
of strictly “necessary” expenditure ; and they answer the second question in the order of 
reference submitted to them accordingly. 

47, ‘The Committee are of opinion that with a proper organization the present Capitation 

Grant need not be increased ; but it will be necessary to administer the funds with due 

economy. Many of the proposals framed by the Committee are for the purpose of rendering 

possible a more economical administration of the Capitation Grant than can be attained under 

_ present arrangements. Of this nature are the proposals they make for the consolidation of 

_ Administrative Battalions, and the amalgamation of small Corps, as well as the recommen- 
dations set forth under the heading “Olothing and Equipment.” 

48. The Committee have already drawn attention in paragraph 12 to the excessive Appendix 
expenditure upon Head-Quarters, Rifle Ranges, and Drill Hails. When the Capitation Grant, No. XI, ‘ 
_ as amended in 1869-70, was determined on, an estimate was made of the amount necessary ?* mah 

_to cover the cost of these items. The principle that the expenditure should be in proportion 

to the size of the corps was adopted, and for each existing company in a battalion it was 

_ estimated that the outlay need not exceed 20/. for head-quarters, including drill shed, and 121. 

for rifle range. The Committee are of opinion, after much consideration, that these figures 

may be fairly accepted at the present time, and they consider them as pointing to the 

necessity of expenditure on these heads being in proportion only to the size of the corps. 

They also point out that a great economy could be effected by requiring every man who is 

clothed at the cost of the corps to enter into the engagement mentioned in paragraph 8 to 

- become efficient, and to earn the Capitation Grant for a sufficient period to repay the cost of 
uniform and equipment. : 

4.9. The Committee now come to the three items which they think require exceptional 

treatment. ‘These are camps, bands, and interest on loans, and for long credit on clothing 
bills :— : 

(a.) At present it is not obligatory on regiments of Volunteers to go into camp ; Camps. 
the full Capitation Grant is earned by regiments which never go under 
canvas: the Committee could not, therefore, set down this item under 
necessary expenditure. At the same time they consider that camp in- 
struction is of primary importance, and that the expense of camps cannot be 
met by the Capitation Grant. The evidence which has been given before 
the Committee has been unanimous.as to the advantage of camp training ; 
there is but one opinion as to the increased efficiency which a regiment 
derives from a week’s training in camp. The Government has recognized 
the,advantage of camps by granting an increased allowance this year for 

o each individual who was present for not less than four clear days in 
camp, exclusive of the days of going and returning. The Committee 
think that this allowance is insufficient, and they recommend an increase 
in order to cover expenditure incurred by Volunteers undergoing training 
in camp. In lieu of the present allowances for regimental camps, the 
Committee recommend that a sum of 2s. per head per day for a 
period not exceeding six days under ordinary circumstances, should -be 
allowed to corps for those men who attend, remaining not less than three 

clear consecutive days in camp. With regard to the travelling allowances Travelling 

to these camps, the Committee: are of opinion that the allowance at present Allowances. 
_ granted for united drill might with certain modifications be adapted to 
the purpose. They recommend accordingly that for all brigades and 
battalions which are now administrative, or which have been converted 
into consolidated corps, the same allowance of 5s. per head be granted for 
eacn officer, non-commissioned officer, or private who shall attend the camp for 
the prescribed period, or who shall perform his united battalion drills in 
camp, provided that the place assigned for the encampment shall be at a 
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greater distance than five miles from the head-quarters of the corps or detached 
company to which the Volunteers respectively belong, and that in the case of 


consolidated corps in cities or towns, an allowance of 2s. Gd. (instead of 5s.) _ 


; 


& 


should be granted upon the same’ conditions. ‘The Committee are further of 
opinion that where corps go into regimental camp ‘all the battalion drills for 


‘efficients should be performed there, and they recommend that to enable those 


men who are unavoidably prevented from attending camp to become efficient, — 
company drills be substituted for battalion drills. ‘This will be a consider- 
able addition to the camp allowance, and will be proportionate to increased — 
efficiency, The Committee propose that no alteration in the present 


regulation should be made in the case of corps being encamped with regular 

troops, of battalions not going into camp, or of artillery corps proceeding 

to rifle gun practice. | 
Bands. . (b.) No allowance for Band is made duriag the disembodied period for any branch 


of the Auxiliary Forces, any expenses under this head being defrayed by — 
private subscription. The Committee cannot advocate any allowance under ~ 
this head. They however recommend that in battalions of eight or more: 
companies, the enrolled members who are borne as bandsmen should be 
allowed (to the number of three per company now recognized by Regulation) — 
the usual Capitation Allowances without going through the musketry course. 


Interest on 


Lidia (c.) The item for interest for money advanced,: in the majority of cases occurs from 


the inability of the corps to make payment on delivery for clothing and 
equipment year by year, owing to the present mode of issuing the Capitation 
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Grant in arrear; and although. the Committee cannot recommend any 


change in the time of issue of the Grant, they consider that the proposal 


made under the head of “Clothing” in paragraph 38, will to a great extent — 


uli enable corps to avoid contracting debts requiring the payment of interest. 
Meshes: 50. ‘The question of the general meetings of corps for the special purpose of discussing 
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the expenditure of public funds has been brought’ prominently before the Committee, and — 
it hasbeen stated by several witnesses that this practice is productive of a discussiom some- 


times prejudicial’ to discipline. ‘There appears to the’ Committee no need of any discussion 
‘on the part.of the corps over the expenditure, because the appointment of a Finance Oom- 
mittee, responsible for such expenditure, affords ample security for the proper administration 
of the funds, and it would appear quite sufficient if an abstract of the expenditure were 
placed for annual inspection in the orderly-room or other place, the duplicate of the abstracts 


to be transmitted with the claim for the annual Capitation Grani. Appendix No. XVIIL 


(pp.°231-232) shows the form: proposed. 


(e.) SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 


Adjutants 51. The Adjutants appointed to the Force prior to 1871 are now 170 in number, ; 


appointed 


ar to They were either half-pay officers, or* officers who had left the service, or non-commissione 


1871 officers promoted. When they were first appointed they received pay at 8s. per diem 


and 2s. for forage. “They were afterwards granted an allowance of 41. per troop, battery, or 


Appendix company, and 2/. per subdivision to meet the expense of postage and stationery at head- 


No, SXXI14‘quarters, and a travelling allowance of 2s. a-day ‘was given them in the case of administrative 
p. 380. 


regiments having outlying corps, or troops, batteries, or companies, at a greater distance than 
five miles from head-quarters. In April 1863, actual travelling expenses and 5s. personal 


“allowance “when absent from home on duty for any night,” were substituted for the 2s. 
‘travelling allowance. Subsequently being employed as Paymasters for the issue of the — 


‘Capitation Allowances, their pay was increased to 10s., and allowances were given to them 

(in ‘addition’ to the’2s. forage), of 2s. 3d. for lodging, and 1s. for servant. In 1868 they — 
“were relieved of the greater portion of the duties of Paymaster, in accordance with Volunteer _ 
Circular’ No. '35; dated 22nd' Jan. 1868 (see Appendix No. XXXIII., p..381), the reduction 
“of 2s. a-day made from the pay ‘of those ‘Adjutants appointed from the 16th of May 1867 not 
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“being enforced in the case of Adjutants appointed prior to that’ date (see Volunteer Circular, 


: 


“No. °42,' dated Ist’ Sept. 1868, printed in ‘Appendix No. XXXII, p: 381). They were 
“subsequently relieved of the expense incurred for providing security’ as Paymaster, and in 1872 
“the pay of Adjutants drawing 8s.'a-day was increased to 10s.) and an allowance in aid of medical 
“attendance was'granted to all Adjutants. ‘In’ 1872° the stationery allowance of 4/. per com=- — 
“pany “was taken away’ from them, “and differently. distributed, as hereinafter appears. In _ 
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1871, a new system of Adjutant’s appointments came into operation. Full and half-pay 
officers were appointed for 5 years and were brought in at the same rates of pay, and 
in 1873 the Sub-Districts were organized, under which the Adjutants of Volunteers serving 
under the old system were required to perform Army duties. Tn 1875 the pay of all the 
Adjutants was increased to the rate of Captain’s full pay, except in the cases of 
| Officers drawing half-pay cr pension, and of Adjutants of Mounted and Engineer’ 
| Volunteers who were not required to perform any ariy duties. With regard to their’! 
tank, the Adjutants under the old system were appointed to serve with the rank ‘of 
Captain, with the proviso that except for the purpose of instruction no Adjutant’ was 
_ entitled by virtue of such rank to take the command of any force of Volunteers when an’ 
_ officer of the corps to which he belonged was present (see Article 196, Volunteer Regula- 
_ tions, 1863). On the formation of the Sub-District system it was necessary to give them 
Army rank, and thenceforth they followed the same regulations, with regard to army and 
_ regimental rank, as. the, other Adjutants appointed from full’ pay, though subsequently’ 
_ an, exception. was made in their favour as regards regimental rank ‘by ‘allowing ‘them’ to 


_ rank, according to the date of their Volunteer Commissions, 
52. ‘Lhe grievances brought forward by this body of officers may be summarized under 
the following heads :— ES TERED 


Ist. That their conditions of service were altered without their. consent, 
2nd. That the same opportunities of retiring were not given to them as were given to 
the Militia Adjutants. . 
_ 9rd. That they were deprived of the stationery allowance. 
4th. That by the new system of appointing full-pay officers they rank at a disadyan- 
tage with the more recently appointed Adjutants. 
bi Sth, That they were not treated like Militia Adjntants with regard to the honorary rank 
of Major. 
} 6th. That their retiring pensions are quite inadequate. 


__ 53. With regard to the first grievance, it appears that by the Army Regulation Act 

of 1871 the condition of the whole Volunteer Force was altered so fat as to put the Service 
directly under the control of the Secretary of State instead of Her Majesty’s Lieutenants of 
Counties. The conditions of service of the Adjutants were also altered, and their duties made Conditions 
liable to extension by Order in Council, dated February 1872, and the Regulations based of Service, 
thereon. Compensation was never contemplated at the time the Act was passed, nor does the 
Committee see any reason why compensation should be entertained now. This alteration of 

service equally applied to the Militia Adjutants appointed under the old system. In their Retirement. 
case, however, it was decided that the new Brigade Depdt organization could not be satisfac- 

torily carried out until the system of appointing Adjutants from regiments belonging to the 

Sub-Districts came into operation. Such terms, therefore, were offered as would induce them 
to retire, and these terms were accepted by many. But they were given exclusively on public 
grounds. As regards the Volunteer Adjutants, it was not considered necessary to offer them 
exceptional inducements to retire. Being a valuable and efficient body of officers, and their 
duties not bringing them into such close relations with the Brigade Depét as the Militia 
Adjutants, either in regard to their connexion with the regiments of the Sub-District or with 
the duties belonging to the Sub-District, it was not necessary on public grounds to offer 
such inducements. It was, however, decided that they should be put on the same footing, as 
regards pay and allowances, as the full-pay Captains of the Army, and we have the evidence of 
more than one witness that on this point they have now no cause of complaint. 

_ 54. With regard to the complaint as to the transfer of the Stationery Allowance from the Stationery 
Adjutants to the corps, we. have ascertained that the following were the grounds for the change. allowance. 
Many Commanding Officers having represented the heavy expenses entailed unon Volunteer 
Corps for postage and stationery, for which no specific allowance was made to them, 
Volunteer Circular No. 48 of the 30th December 1868 was issued (see Appendix No. XX XJII., 

p. 582). This circular required Adjutanis of Volunteers to show in what manner they had 
expended the allowance, leaving them (as shown in the letter of 6th of March, 1869, 
ee —printed in Appendix No. XXXIIL., p. 382) to retain any balance remaining after 


3942, 

Mneeting the necessary expenses. Finding that this arrangement did not work satis- 
factorily, the Secretary of State decided that instead of giving the allowance to the 
Adjutant it should be given to the corps, and all the expenses of the Adjutant for 
Stationery and postage should be paid out of it, It is evident, therefore, that this 
allowance was given to meet certain expenses, and was liable to be so spent; moreover, 
the grant of all allowances throughout Her Majesty’s Service is merely for the public conveni- 
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ence, and, whenever articles can be supplied’ m kind, the allowance in lieu thereof is withdrawn. _ 
This mode of dealing with the matter has never been acknowledged as affording officers any | 
ground for compensation on account of any change ; and though it is true that no account 
was, required of the balance, and that some Adjutants made a profit of it, on the other hand. 
there were cases in which the whole was expended! and even exceeded. Taking, therefore, into 
aecount the whole of the circumstances connected with the withdrawal of this allowance, and 
setting off against the loss sustained the advantages which have been given from time to time 

im the shape of increased pay, the Committee do not think that any grievance, such as can be 
directly compensated for, can be admitted. 

55, With regard to. their rank, it appears that the Army rank was bestowed on them for 
the purpose: of enabling them to do Army dutics, and to improve their relative status as regards” 
Army officers; and the only question is on what date they were called upon to perform 
such duties. The Army Commission was dated 25th February 1874, but as no doubt their — 
real liability to sub-district duties might be said to have begun on the issue of the Order in 
Council, the Committee recommend that their Army rank should date from that period—viz., 
5th February 1872. As to their regimental rank, it is clear that the recent regulations, 
allowing them to take precedence from the date of their Volunteer Commissions, was a great boon 
to them, for, though they may have been accorded a higher position formerly in some corps, , 
as stated in evidence, they had, in reality, no position of command at all, A recommendation 
made on this head in paragraph 29, affecting all Adjutants of Volunteers, will place these 
officers in a still more favourable position. With regard to the rank of Honorary Major, we - ; 
find that this privilege has been accorded to Militia officers of 20 years’ total commissioned 
service. Militia Adjutants appointed previous to 1871 were allowed the benefit of this — 


of Honorary regulation, which did not include Adjutants of Volunteers ; but the Committee recommend 
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that the boon should be extended under like conditions. ; 
5G. The Committee having considered the grievances of these officers, and the additional ~ 
duties which have been cast upon them and which they have fulfilled in a satisfactory manner, 
are of opinion, with the view of meeting the case which they have represented, that — 
improved terms of retirement shovld be offered to them. The present scale is as follows :— 


“15 years, 5 years of which shall have been passed as an Adjutant of Auxiliary Forces, — 
3s.'a day. 


“20 years, 7 years of which shall have been passed as an Adjutant of Auxiliary Forces, 
4s, a day. 

“95 years, 10 years .of which shall have been passed as an Adjutant of Auxiliary Forces, 
5s. a day. ; 


«30 jen, 15 years of which shall have been passed as an Adjutant of Auxiliary Forces, | 
6s. a day.’ } 
This retirement is granted only on the conditiom that the officer shall be medically unfit for 
service, or shall have attained the age of 60, or shall have served 30 years, “15 in the 
Auxiliary Forces.” The Committee are of opinion that the restriction should be removed — 
after 15 years’ Auxiliary Force service, or after the officer retiring has reached 50 years of age, 
and that the following scale should be snbstituted for that at present in force. 
_After 7 years’ Auxiliary Force service, 5s. a day. iy 


» 10» ” ” 6s. 55 } 
Ub) 15 9 9982 * ” ne ” 
By 
3 20 wy 3400 ” 8s. 45 f 


Optional retirement after 15 years’ Auxiliary Force service, or on completion of 50 years of age. — 


57. The Committee received 2 letter from Sir Garnet Wolseley, written on board the — 
“Madura,” on his way to Cyprus, givizg the opinions which he had been desirous of laying 
before the Committee as a witness (see Appendix No. XXXIV., pp. 383-384). They do nob " 
enter into any examination of the details set forth m this letter. Jt will be received with the 
respect due to Sir Garnet Wolseley’s authority, and will be welcomed by Volunteers as a high testi= 
mony to the value set upon them as a Force by a distinguished soldier. The Committee regret that 
they had not an opportunity of examining Sir Garnet Wolseley as a witness, because, being 
of course unaware of the points to which their attention was mainly directed, Sir Garneb 
Wolseley has touched more upon matters which only incidentaily came before them, than upom 
certain other details on which they would have liked the benefit of his advice and opinion. On 
points of organization, Sir Garnet Wolseley, having held the office of Inspector-General of E 
Auxiliary Forces, would have been most competent to assist the Committee. Se 


mi 


58. The Committee do not think that Mr. Holms’ evidence relative to the enlistment of 
Volunteers into the Army should remain without observation ; but the subject being a very wide — 
one, and bearing more upon the Recruiting of the Army than upon the Volunteers, the Com-_ 


mittee consider that it hardly comes within the scope of their instructions to deal fully with 
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it. It must be admitted that a trained Volunteer will be at all times a more valuable man to 
the State than an untrained recruit. The Committee think that this principle should be acted 
upon as far as possible. They recommend, therefore, that in all cases whenever a Voluntcer who 
has made himself etlicient for the current year joins the Regular Army, either as an officer or 
private, the Capitation Grant should be paid to the corps from which the man came, notwith- 
standing he had left the corps before the last day of the Volunteer year. 

59. With regard to Land Transport-—whenever the Volunteers are ealled out for perma- Land 
nent duty it will devolve upon the Quarter-Master-General’s Departnent to provide Transport Transport 
for the Volunteer Force in the same manner as in the case of the Regular Army, since the Force 
would, in:this contingency, be assuming the place, in camp and garrison, that devolves, in time 
of peace,upon Regular troops. General McMurdo was unable personally to attend the Com- Engineer 


_ mittee, but he was good enough to submit to their consideration a paper on the constitution and and Railway 


Transport 


mode of work of the Engineer and Railway Transport Volunteers, of which he is Honorary Colonel ane ee 


(see Appendix No. XXXYV., pp. 385-386). It will be seen from that paper how the railway 
system of the country is organized in an Engineer and Railway Volunteer Staff Corps 
composed of railway officials, whose duty in cases of emergency it would be to organize the train 
service of the various Companies for the conveyance of troops throughout the United Kingdom, 


_ This corps is closely connected with the Volunteer organization, of which it forms a branch 


- distinct from the ordinary arms. 


60. The Committee lave carefully considered the proposal of Surgeon-General Munro, volunteer 
relative to the organization of a Volunteer Medical Department, and they are of opinion that Medical 
the adoption of the plan will be of. great advantage to the Public Service, and be the means Department. 


_ of forming a valuable reserve of Medical Officers in connection with the Army Medical Depart- 


ment. ‘The Committee offer no observations in regard to ‘the various details belonging to the 
scheme, deeming it preferable to leave these matters to the consideration of the proper autho- 


_ ities. Surgeon-General Munro further proposes the instruction of a certain number of Appendix 


Volunteers in each Regiment in stretcher and ambulance drill. ‘The Committee consider it very No-XXXVI, 
desirable that opportunities for obtaining such instruction should be afforded to members of the PP: 886388. 
Force, but they think that it would be in vain to expect the Volunteers to come forward for such 

a purpose, unless the stretchers and other appliances required to obtain a knowledge of the drill 

were supplied gratuitously by the Government. 

61. The Committee proceed to recapitulate the most important of the changes they have Recapitula- 
proposed. Some of these changes rest with the Volunteer Force itself, while for others the inter- a A 
vention of the Government is necessary. Without proposing to interfere with the statutable right gations, 
of resignation at 14 days’ notice, they propose that an engagement, capable of being enforced in the 
Civil Courts, should be entered into between the recruit and his corps, by which he should 
engage to serve for not less than four years; so that the first) expense of his uniform and 
eqaipment should be repaid to the corps out of the Capitation Grant earned by the Volunteer, 
an agreed sum being repaid to the corps if the Volunteer should exercise the statutable right of 
retiring within the period covered by the agreement. ‘They propose that Volunteer Corps 
should form an integral-part of the Territorial Brigade in each Sub-District. This, besides 
bringing military influences to bear more directly on the Force and thereby increasing efficiency, 
will, the Committee believe, have the effect of adding to the social value of a Volunteer 
officer's commission, by associating that officer more directly with the Regular and Militia 
Forces. ‘The Committee recommend the formation of additional encampments of Artillery 
Volunteers at certain available stations, as well as of an additional school of instruction for 
the officers and non-commissioned officers of that branch of the service, and of an additional 
encampment of Engineer Volunteers. With respect to the question of submarine mining, 
they propose that the plan submitted by Sir Lintorn Simmons shold be tricd at one of the 


six commercial ports enumerated by the Inspector-General of Fortifications. With a view of 
rendering possible the utmost economy in the administration of the Capitation Grant, ‘the 


Committee propose that the Force should gradually be consolidated into a smaller number of 


battalions, each consisting of a larger number of men than is now the case; that there should 


be one uniform pattern of clothing and equipment, in which the Volunteers shall conform to 


the Regular Army; that clothing and equipment should be issued by the Goverment on 
_ payment,.such payment to be made on an improved and more economical system than at 


present. ‘They also propose that a sufficient store of great-coats and accoutrements should be kept 


_ for use, under the conditions described in the body of the Report. The Committee do not propose 


any iicrease of the Capitation Grant, but they recommend a larger allowance to corps for men 


_ attending regimental camps, together with an extension of the present travelling allowances, 


which will add to the material resources of the Force, and thus enable it to become more 


_ efficient, ‘They recommend the appointment of a Regular Officer, holding Field Officer’s rank, 


ares 


in lieu of an additional Adjutant, to large regiments of two or move battalions, when 
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consolidated according to the recommendation mentioned above. They recommend certain — 
changes in the retiring allowances of Adjutants appointed to the Force previous to 1871, and) — 
they made certain proposals as to honorary rank to be conceded to those officers. ‘Vhey 
recommend the adoption of a part of the proposals made by Surgeon-General Munro for the 
formation of a Volunteer Medical Department. BG piv’ . a 

62. In conclusion, it is only right that the Committee should bear willing testimony: to — 
the generally sound and healthy condition in which they find the Volunteer Force. It has 
increased from year to year in numbers, and it has cheerfully answered every call made upon — 
it for increased efficiency. Regard being had to its numbers and condition, it is probably as — 
inexpensive a force to the State as any that could be devised ; and it contains within, itself the — 
means of indefinite expansion. Tor these reasons the Committee have not tliought it right'to pro- 
pose any material changes in the constitution of the Force. ‘Their object has been to bring the 
Volunteer Force completely under the operation of the General Scheme for the Localization 
of the Army, while interfering as little as possible with its existing constitution, andithey have — 
confined themselves to the suggestions of certain improvements. framed in accordance with the — 
principle heretofore acted upon of calling for imcreased efficiency in return for incneased) — 
assistance. nae 
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ANDERSON, S., Captain R.E., C.M.G., Assistant 
Inspector of Submarine Defences. 
_ Armstrone, J. W., Lieutenant-General, 0.B., 
| Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces. 
| Batt, F. T., Captain and Adjutant 1st 
| _ Middlesex Engineer Volunteer Corps. 
Bannarpisron, N., Captain and Adjutant 1st 
| Administrative Battalion, Suffolk .Rifle 
| Volunteers. 
, Barrrevor, Sir W. B., Bart., M.P., Lieut.- 
Colonel ist Administrative Battalion 
Sussex Rifle Volunteers. 


| 


| Borrer, Captain and Adjutant 23rd 
Middlesex Rifle Volunteer Corps. 

Brmerorp, R., Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lancashire Rifle Volunteer Corps. 


6th 


CampbeLi-WALKER A., Captain and Adju- 
tant 2nd Administrative Battalion Hert- 
- fordshire Rifle Volunteers. 

Coxe, M., Captain and Adjutant 37th 

Middlesex Rifle Volunteer Corps. 
Dunn, J. H., Captain 26th Surrey Rifle 

| Volunteer Corps. . 
_ Excno, Lord, M.P., Leutenant-Colonel 15th 

Middlesex Rifle Volunteer Corps. 


Forrester, J. M., Lieutenant-Colonel 19th” 
Lanarkshire Rifle Volunteer Corps. 


“Gaskom, Il. J. R., Esq., War Office 
-Hamerexton, G. W., Esq... “ 


; Harpinee, Viscount, Lieutenant-Colonel 1st 
Kent Rifle Volunteer. Corps. 


Ar hori A. D., MP., Lieutenant-Colonel Ist 
London Rifle Volunteer Corps. 


Hut, E. S., Liewtenant-Colonel 1st Adminis- 
trative Brigade Glamorganshire Artillery 
_ Volunteers. 
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tions. generally. 
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solidation of Administrative 
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Constitution and Organiza- 
tion; Term of Service, Effi- 
ciency ; Clothing and Equip- 
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pline; Term of Service; 
Amalgamation; Clothing ; 
Reserve; questions gene- 
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_Ssolidation of Administrative 
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“R.V.C.; Term of Service ; 
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Administrative Regiments ; 
Capitation Grant ; questions 
generally. 
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Horms, John, Esq., M.P... a a 


Jerveris, J., Lieutenant-Colonel 1st Ad- 
ministrative Brigade Sussex Artillery 
Volunteers. : 


‘Knox, R. H., Esq., Deputy Accountant- 
General, War Office, and Lieutenant 2nd 
Middlesex Rifle Volunteer Ccrps. 


Lewes, W. L., Captain and Adjutant 2nd 
Administrative Battalion Worcestershire 
Rifle Volunteers. 

-Macponatp, J. H. A., Lieutenant-Colonel 
1st Edinburgh Rifle Volunteer Corps. 


MacDonnett, J. R., Esq. 


Maxcotm, J. W., M.P., Lieutenant-Colonel 
1st Administrative Battalion Argyllshire 
Rifle Volunteers. ; 

Marueson,. D., Lieutenant-Colonel 1st 

~ Lanarkshire Engineer Volunteer Corps. 


Munro, W., M.D, (.B., Surgeon-General 
Army Medical Department. 

Puuxineron, J., Lieutenant-Colonel 15th 
Lancashire RifleVolunteer Corps. 


Rates, J. A. R., C.B., Lieutenant-General . . 


Sons, J. L. A., Sir, G:C.B., General Royal 
Engineers, Inspector-General of Fortifi- 
cations and Director of Works. ' 

Sroan, A., Major 4th Lanarkshire Rifle 
Volunteer Corps. 

Tomson, J. A., Lieutenant-Colonel Ist Fife- 
shire Light Horse Volunteer Corps. 

Vixcent, C. E. H., Esq., late Lieutenant- 
Colonel 40th Middlesex Rifle Volunteer 
Corps. 


Wecc-Prosser, F. R., Major 1st London 
Artillery Volunteer Corps. AOR 
Wixwor, Sir IL, Bart.; M-P., V.C., Lieutenant- 
Colonel 1st Administrative Battalion 
__ Derbyshire Rifle Volunteers. 
. Worrice, H. R., Captain and Adjutant 1st 
Administrative Battalion Worcestershire 
Rifle Volunteers. 
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4th Lanark R.V.C.; Amalga-| 25th — ,,_ 
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1st Fife Light Horse V.C.; 
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vice; Discipline; Finance ; 
Clothing; School of “In- 
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1st London A.V.C.; questions 
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Ad. Bn. Derby R.V.; Finance; 
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1871; questions generally. 
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DIGEST OF EVIDENCE. 


Munro, Wittram, Surgeon-General, M.D., C.B, 


_ Director-General of the Army Medical 


Ambulance Department.—Explains the pro- 
posal for the formation of a Volunteer Ambulance 
Department. All Medical Officers of the Voluntcer Force 
to pass the professional examination for proficiency, and 
to go through a course of instruction in ambulance and 
field duties, 1. At present there is not one in twenty who 
has passed the professional examinaticn,9. The amount 
of the grant for proficiency to be the same as now, 16. 
The Ambulance Corps would be under the Director- 
General, 107-109. Two men per company to be called 
stretcher-bearers, and be under the command of the 
Medical Officer, 1. These two men to earn the Capitation 
Grant for that particular drill, on the certificate of a 
qualified Medical Officer, 90-94. One stretcher required 
for each company, 119; the Volunteers to find half the 
number required, and the Government the other half, 1, 
113-117. Some corps have already provided them, 119. 
The cost of a Government stretcher is 62. 13s—but one 
identical with that used in the French Army, only better 
put together, could be produced for about 27. 10s. or 30., 116. 
They must all be the same pattern, 118. Stretcher-bearers 
should be available to serve away from their regiments if 
wanted, 93-95. Volunteer Medical Officers, non-com- 
missioned officers and privates, should be given every 
opportunity in military hospitals of learning the duty 
required of Army Medical Officers, and non-commissioned 
officers and privates of the Army Hospital Corps, 1. ‘The 
order of St. John is the other ambulance association. 
Two Medical Officers have been lent to instruct them, but 
the Director-General has nothing to say to it more than 
that. They are a separate and independent body. Their 
organization is in case of railway accidents, or whatever 
may happen in civil life, 101-105. 

Medical Department.—The formation of a 
Volunteer Medical Department would greatly facilitate the 
arrangements for the Ambulance Department. It should 
be exclusively executive, and under the control of the 
Department, 1. 
There are 1,071 Volunteer Medical Officers, 49. A cir- 
cular has been sent to each ; out of 711 replies, 620 un- 
conditionaily approve the propusal. Every Volunteer 
surgeon with a proficiency certificate would be taken 
on, 41,57. They would not object to examination, 81, 
85. They would have to go through the course of instruc- 
tion afterwards, 55. They should have the same rank as, 
but always be subordinate to, Army Medical Officers, 25, 
63, 64. They should receive pay when employed on Army 
medical duty, 32. For attendance on the Permanent 
Staff and their families they would have a capitation 
allowance, 45. They would be a reserve in case of war, 
73. The Department would take the place of the present 
register which is kept of Medical Officers throughout the 
country for the examination of recruits, but they would 
only be required to take local employment, They would 
be guaranteed against being moved, 38. No civilian 
practitioner would be employed that did not belong to 
the Department, 39. The Director-General of the Army 
Medical Department has approved the proposal, Any 
Medical Officer that did not pass the examination might 


Yemain in the Volunteer service, but never be employed 


with the Army, 57-61. It would have the effect of 
driving him out of the service, 62. The additional cost 


_ of proposal would be very little, 126-129. The Secretary 


of State to issue a circular of the conditions, 121. 


7 Ratnzs, Lieut -General. C.B. 


Isa General on the Unattached List of the Army, 130. 


Chairman and representative of the Committee of the 
_ proposed British Legion for Active Service, 131, 132. 


Gegion for Active Service.—Olject and 
rganization.—The object of the Legion is to. obviate 


_ the necessity of England going to foreign countries 


for foreign aid, as she did in the Crimean War, 


252, It is caleulated that 23 per cent. of adult men 


between the ages of 20 and 40 will enrol themselves if 
the scheme is sanctioned, 140, 146, 216, 217. He esti- 


mates the number at 157, 575, 219. They would take a 
_ year to collect, and six or eight months to drill, 269-271, 
275, He would take them to garrison Malta for a few 
‘months before going to the seat of war, 272, 273. Enlist- 


‘ment is for one year, 190. The Legion could not be 
-Yaised either under the Militia or Volunteer Acts. It 


Raines, Lieut.-General—continued. 


would be under the Mutiny Act in time of war, 200, 211, 
212, and paid like the Regular Army, 247, If men could 
enlist in the Army for one year only the Legion 
would be in a great measure knocked on the head, 209- 
298. The Army Enlistment Act of 1870 does give power 
to enlist men for one year, 301. Possibly Volunteer regi-. 
ments, in the event of war, might furnish one, two, or 
three companies to each of the Line regiments with 
which they are affiliated, and such an arrangement would 
materially assist the recruiting of the Regular Army, 
236-240. The Legion is to be a separate organiza- 
tion, 250-252. Allrules and ideas brought forward are 
subject to alterations by the Secretary of State for War, 
245. It is expected that the Legion will be assisted by 
Adjutants and non-commissioned officers from the 
Regular Army, 277-284. 

Officers.—Legion must be officered locally, 542-260. 
Commissions would be given to men who had passed 
their examinations in the Army, and the examinations 
would be the same as in the Line, 165-167. Any 
gentleman bringing 100 or 50 recruits, if otherwise 
eligible, would receive a commission, 168. This has 
practically been the case in the Volunteers, 226-230. 
They should give a guarantee for the appearance of the 
men when wanted, 196. Their commissions would be 
merely Volunteer commissions, 245. Officers might give 
a bounty to the men if they chose, 169-176. 

Men.—Up to 1st June 1,580 men in London alone have 
joined the British Legion, 380 unconditionally, and 1,200 
conditionally, including retired Line Officers, Militia 
Officers, Volunteer Officers, and Naval Officers. Of the 
380 unconditional 125 are undrilled civilians, 134-139, 
220-223. ‘They are a very good class of men, 249. Only 
a small proportion would be either artizans or men of 
independent means, 147-161. Recruits would come from 
the same class as for the Army and Militia, but it is ex- 


_ pected that they would enlist for one year when they 


would not for six, 163, 164, 205. They might serve 
longer if they chose, 241, 242. A grant should be given 
to efficients, 177-180. Guarantee is to be required that 
they will go on foreign service in case uf emergency, 181. 
No withdrawal from enlistment is to be refused except in 
case of emergency, 189. There would be no means of 
compelling their attendance, 231-233. They do not differ 
from ordinary Volunteers, except that in case of necessity 
they would enlist for a war, 193-215. The standard, both 
of engagement and proficiency, is to be the same, 
194, 195. 


Hamsreron, Goprrey Wirr1am, Esq., Vice-Chair- 


man of the Committee of the British Legion. 


Legion for Active Service.—Organization.— 
A special Act of Parliament is required for the organiza- 
tion of the force. It would be under the control of the 
Secretary of State for War, 371, 372. The Legion would 
be organized by regiments, and brigades, and districts, 
415, It is proposed to have at least 150 regiments, 359. 
Each regiment will be divided into companies and drilled 


_after the manner of the Volunteers, only there will be 


stricter discipline and more drill, 422, Thinks that a 
regiment could be drilled in two months to render great 
service, 427. The usual Army establishment would be 
required,—viz., 30 Officers for 800 men, one ‘Lieutenant- 
Colonel, two Majors, eight Captains, and so on, 857, 358. 
Oficers.—The total number of Officers would be 
4,500, 360. Believes the required number could be pro- 
cured, 408, 429, 434, Officers would only have to pass 
an examination in technical military knowledge, 312-315, 
356, 401. They must have been Officers in the Army, or 
have qualified at a School of Instruction, 317-319, 403, 
428. It would be a provision of the special Act to be 
obtained that a civilian could attend a Military School 
of Instruction on purpose to qualify himself, 320-323. 
Has no knowledge of the number of Officers unat- 
tached of an age to be etficient who have served Her 
Majesty as commissioned Officers, 366. The force must 
be officered locally, 405-409. Gentlemen would qualify 
themselves to become Officers of the Legion who do not 
come forward to join the Volunteers, because in the 
Volunteers the discipline is not sufficiently strict, nor is 
the standard of efficiency sufficiently high, 411-414. 
Men.—lIt is proposed to raise 150,000 men, 380, It 
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Hamsterton, G. W., Esq.—continued. Gasxorn, H. J. R., Esq.—continued 


would be possible to raise 300,000 in various parts of the 
country, 332. He is told by a Volunteer Officer (whose 
name he is not at liberty to mention) that 1,000 men 
will be raised for the Liverpool Brigade, and by another 
that: 4,000 trained men in Lancashire will come forward, 
327-330, 348. Can say, from letters received, that men 
who have been Volunteers will join the force, 311. A 
man should pass his recruit drill before he is enrolled, 
just as they do in the Army, 482. 

Conditions of Service.—The engagement of the men 
would be for one year, and during that time would be 
legal and binding, 324. After completing a year’s engage- 
ment a man would be able to leave by giving a month’s 
notice, 391, 392, but not in the case of imminent danger, 
398. If the year elapsed during. active service they 
would not be able to return home till the end of the 
war, 353. One year’s service in the Army would not be 
the same thing, because in the Legion they would 
only be called out in case of war, and then, after being 
equipped, armed, officered, and qualified, would be 
immediately sent to the seat of hostilities, 374-377, 380. 

Discypline.—By the rules, the Legion when embodied 
is to be under all the laws of the Army, 325, 326. The 
force will be under the Mutiny Act whenever they wear 
uniform either in peace or war, consequently the dis- 
cipline will be very different from that of the present 
Volunteers, 388, 394, but there must be certain modifica- 
tions in time of peace, 395-397. ! 

Capitation Gronit.—A Capitation Grant of 2/. would 
cover the whole expense—the pay of the Adjutant and 
the instructors, and the cost of the uniform—besides 
giving the Commanding Officer a grant of 15s. per head 
to pay the various expenses at Head-Quarters, such as 
the range and so forth, 334-336. This amount also pro- 
vides for great coats, which the Volunteers very much 
miss, 335, 


Dunn, Captain, 26th Surrey Rifle Volunteer Corps. 


Legion for Active Service.—His ideas are 
slightly different, without varying much in the main 
‘ particulars, from General Raines or Mr. Hambleton, 435. 
Organzation.—The Committee propose to organize an 
Army consisting of Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry, with 
necessary Commissariat, &c., able to take the field. 
Believes the material exists if the Government would 
utilize it, 460. It would not matter much whether the 
force were called “Active Service Volunteers” or 
“British Legion”; it would be simply an army of 
yeserve, 437. As regards tne Field Artillery, does not 
think there would be any difficulty in obtaining horses. 
There are 10,000 in Liverpool alone available for siege 
guns and field batteries, 447, 457. The prices of the 
horses would be from 40/. to 60/., and the money would 
come from the public, 449, 450. 

Officers-—Thinks there would be enough retired Officers 
for the force as well as for the Army in time of war. 
He could show a list of 600 now in London. Besides, a 
great number of Officers of Volunteers would come for- 
ward, Sufficient Officers could be found without detri- 

mentally interfering with any force now existing, 440- 
445, 

Men.—The men would be in time of peace enrolled 
for 12 months, and could not leave in time of war, 438. 
Does not think the terms of engagement should neces- 
sitate the men going to the immediate seat of hostilities : 
they would be at the disposal of the authorities, 439. 

Cost.—In time of peace the force is to be as inexpen- 
sive to the Government as possible. They should simply 
receive their arms, clothing, and a small Capitation 
Grant, 451. The force would practically be self-support- 
ing, 461. | 


Gasxorn, H. J. R., Esq. 


Medical Department.—Lzamination for— 
Thinks there would be objection to Dr. Munro’s proposal 
of making the examination of Medical Officers com- 
pulsory, because, in consequence of representations they 
made when the regulations first prescribed the mode of 
examination of Officers, it was found necessary in 1873 
to issue an order stating that examination in their case 
was optional, 462-465, Dr. Munro proposes that a man 

declining to pass the examination might continue to be 
a Volunteer Surgeon, but he would be in an inferior and 
very invidious position, 466-467. It would be. very de- 
sirable to establish schools similar to those for combatant 
Officers, giving allowance in the same way. ‘The objec- 
tion to it was the expense, 468. ' 

Stretcher Dritl—Men might attend the Military 
Hospitals for stretcher drill when they were in the 
neighbourhood, and at other times be. instructed by a 


qualified Medical Officer. A memorandum of instruc- 
tions in stretcher drill might be drawn up and distributed 
to the Corps, 469. A knowledge of stretcher drill might 
qualify two men per company for efficiency by a slight 
alteration of the Order in Council, 470,471. ‘There are 
2,400 troops, batteries, and companies now in the force, 
and. one stretcher per company would be a large item. 
Commanding Officers would not be disposed to incur the 


. expense if they say the capitation allowances are not 


sufficient for present requirements, 476. 

Advantages of the Regimental System.—There would 
be an advantage in retaining the regimental in preference _ 
to the departmental system, because the duties of the 
Volunteer Medical Officers must. always be local, The 
regimental system identifies them with the Corps, and 
they can be employed in army duties just as well, 481, 
482, 497-500. As members of a “ department” they 
would be in the same position as the Militia Officers now 
are ; they would be attached to, not members of, the 
Corps, 483-488. 

Rank.—The relative rank of Medical Officers of Volun- 


. teers corresponds with that of Medical Officers of the 
_ Army, but Acting-Surgeons always rank as Lieutenants, 


and Surgeons appointed before 1st October 1877 continue 
to rank as Majors. Dr. Munro proposes that the rank of 
Surgeon-Major should be instituted ; sees no objection if 
more than one Medical Officer per battalion is appointed, — 
or to granting the rank after a certain number of years’ 
service if only one is appointed, 489, 490, 496. There 
are 1,042 VolunteerMedical. Officers, but only 272 of 


-substantive rank, and the latter number only would be 


on service for a department, 491-495, 


Excuo, Lord, M.P. 


Active Service.—Fntertains the strongest possible 
opinion against using the Volunteer Force in any way 
for foreign service, 501. A few more recruits for the 
Army would not compensate for the diminution in the 
numbers of the Volunteer Force likely to result from 
having two classes of volunteers in it—one for foreign 
service, if occasion required, and another class stay-at- 
home men, 501. Volunteers zealous for. foreign service 
could enter the Army. As volunteers he would decline 
their services absolutely, either in a body or individually. 
The Volunteer Force is purely for defence against inva- 


* sion, 516-520. Would have no, objection to Volunteer 


battalions becoming regular Line regiments under the 
Mutiny Act, if they chose to enlist. It would be the 
Crown raising a fresh regiment, like the 100th Regiment 
of Canadians, 551-556. 
Gonstitution.—The great value of thé Volunteer 
Force is that it is a force composed of men who, 
from professional engagements or other reasons, cannot 
enter the Army, and would prefer not to enter the 
Militia, which is liable to be embodied and to volunteer — 
for foreign service, 501; that it teaches the nation 
the use of arms, and produces a large number of men 
who, after leaving, would, with a little additional train- 
ing when an emergency arose, be able to take the field. 
A Parliamentary Return gives the number of these at 
something like 600,000. Hach force should maintain its 
own position. The paid army for foreign and home 
service; the Militia, supposed to be, but not at present, — 


_ compulsorily raised, also paid and free to volunteer for 


foreign service ; and the Volunteers exclusively for home 
service, the original intention being that their voluntary 
service should exempt them from compulsory service in the 
Militia, 501, 502, 516-538. By the original constitution 
of the Volunteer Force, being a Volunteer was a favour con- 
ferred on the Volunteer because he was thus exempted — 
from the Militia. At the present moment volunteerin, 
is a favour the Volunteer confers upon the nation, 59. 
The Volunteers can only be called out in case of actual — 
or apprehended invasion, but, in the event of the country 
being denuded. of troops, it might be an advantage to 


“get the Volunte2rs to do garrison duty at home. The — ig 


Volunteers would, no doubt, be ready to do go, and the 
Volunteer Act does not bar the Crown from accepting 
their services; 503-507. Does not think it would be 
advisable to alter the Act, so that the Crown should 

have power to call out the Volunteers in case of emer- 

gency as well as in case of invasion, because any number — 
would volunteer, if necessity arose, for home service in _ 
the garrisons. ‘To give the Crown the power to compel — 
them might deter men from joiming. if, however, 
the Crown cannot, under the Act, accept such voluntary — 
service, it is very desirable the Act should be altered to — 
that extent, and, if thought necessary, he would haye _ 
no objection to giving the Crown power to keep the men 
when they had volunteered, 508-515, 539-546, > Volun- 
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' teers are exempted from the ballot for the Militia ; but 
the ballot is not enforced, the law being annually sus- 
“pended by the Ballot Suspension Act, 560. The ballot 
for the Militia would increase the number of volunteers 
very rapidly, 565, 2034. The force is as popular as ever, 
571. His regiment was never so strong in numbers or 
efficiency, 571. In 1875 drew up a scheme for a military 
system resting on the ballot. Hands in a paper giving 
détails, 2035, 

Organization.—Absolutely unfit at the present 
moment asa force to take the field. Clothing deficient. No 
equipment, No entrenching tools. No instruction in 
entrenching. Ambulance, cooking, means of transport 
and supply of ammunition inefficient, Cavalry and 
Artillery wanting, 1938. 

Eificiency.—It is neither desirable nor necessary 
to draw tighter ‘the requirements of training and 
discipline, 570. It cannot be expected that the 
‘forée would be teady to take the field at once if called 
out. It would want continuous training to complete its 
efficiency, 570. Two or three additional drills would 
make little difference, 592, 595. The force is as efficient 
as can reasonably be expected, 56, 570-595. If volun- 
teering exempted men from service in the Militia, to 

which, under the Ballot Act, they would be liable, any 
conditions might be prescribed—the force might be made 
‘thoroughly éfficient, 571. 


Discipline.—The present Act gives the Commanding 


Officer all the power necessary for discipline in his regi- 
“ment, 559, 566. ‘he power of dismissal is sufficient for 
enforcing discipline, 567, and is best suited to the cir- 
cumstances of Volunteers, 568. Has only exercised it 
four times in ‘his regiment in nineteen years, 568. It is 
quite right that Volunteers should be under the Mutiny 
Act when brigaded with regular troops, but not other- 
wise, 568, 569. It would not be desirable to imprison 
men, 568. When a regiment is under arms a Volunteer 


' ean be put under arrest like any other soldier, 568, 


Officers.—-Has had no difficulty in obtaining 
Officers ; the system should be left as it is, 575. Retired 
Officers willing to join the Volunteers do not abound, 575. 
Does not think men on half-pay should be compulsorily 
made Volunteer Officers, 575. It would be well if all 
Officers were to go through school, or be attached for 4 
month to the Regular Army—examination before a Board 
not being so effective, 584-587. No difficulty in getting 
Officers would be caused by making attachment to a 
battalion of the Regular Army compulsory, 589. ‘There 
is a great improvement in the Officers, and the present 
system. works very well, 590. The conditions of appoint- 
ment might, perhaps, be more stringent Quite agrees 
with the new instructions as to promotion, 583. \ Promo- 
tion should be left to the discretion of the Commanding 
Officer, 576. Has never considered the senior Captain 
had a claim to promiotion, 577, In recommending pro- 
‘motions he has always acted for the good of the regiment, 
irrespective of seniority, 577. Has never heard of super- 
sessions being objected to, 580-582. Officers ought to 
receive some recognition for their’ service, such as the 
honour of Queen’s Aide-de-Camp, which is conferred on 
the Yeomanry, 2034. 

Term of Service,—The power of resignation at 
fourteen days’ notice ought to be maintained. -An altera- 
tion of the terms of service would be analteration of the 
constitution of the Volunteer Force, 557, 558. Does not 
find, as a Commanding Officer, any practical difficulty 
arising from the power of withdrawal at fourteen days’ 
notice, 559. Insome corps a man’s clothing is given him 
on condition he remains three years, and so pays for it by 
obtaining the efficiency fee ; but there is no penalty for 
not completing the engagement, which may still be ter- 
minated by fourteen days’ notice. He is only liable to a 
prosecution for the value of the clothing, 561-564. 

Recognition of Service.—The men submit to 
great personal inconvenience and expense, 570, They 


_ might be rewarded or distinguished according to their 


merit of Colonel Bower’s system was that he carried the ~ 


saddle, 2020, 


degree of efficiency, 593, 594. Exempted or privileged 

according to length of service, 2031, Be allowed to wear 

their uniform, 2032. 

_ Gavairy.—Volunteer Cavalry ought to be “ Mounted 
- Rifles,” or “ Rifle Cavalry.” The two model. corps—Sir 

Thomas Acland’s, in Devonshire, and Colonel Bower’s 

Hampshire Horse—have both died out, 2019. ‘The great 


infantry rifle in a “namaqua” bucket in front of the 
| The Yeomany should be organized and 
trained as the cavalry of the Volunteer Forco, 2020. 
Ascribes the diminution of Volunteer Cavalry to the 
jealousy between the Yeomanry and them, 2022. The 


Mounted corps have failed more from want of encourage- 
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ment than insufficiency of grant, 2021-2028. The 
administrative system might be sanctioned for the 
Yeomanry, so that the service of a troop could be ac- 
cepted im any part of the country, 2027. Sir Thomas 
Acland thinks that men who have once qualified should 
not be required to come out for eight days every year. 
They could give four days and do the rest at home, 2026. 

Artillery.—Field Artillery should be encouraged. 
Colonel Shakespeare’s battery showed what efficiency 
could be attained with hired horses, 2029. Guns of 
position a system of artillery that ought to be extended, 
2029, 2030. 

Ambulance Department.—Considers Dr. Mun- 
ro’s proposal to establish an Ambulance Department a 
very wise one. ‘There should be a reserve of medical 
men both for the Army and the Volunteers, 2007. Pro- 
vision should be made in time of peace for the sudden 
development of the Ambulance as well as of the Com- 
missariat and Transport Services. Those engaged in 
forming the Ambulance Corps have received every 
encouragement from the heads of the War Office, but 
they have difficulty in getting the wagons and things 
required for practice, 2008-2010. Mr. McClure has 
invented a new stretcher, which is half the price of the 
War Office stretcher, and 5 lbs. lighter ; his costing 
31. 10s., and weighing 28 lbs., while the War Office price 
is 67. 13s., and the weight 33 1bs., 2011. 

Clothing and Equipment.—Colowr.—Prefers 
grey to red for uniform, 1944, 1949, Grey wears much 
better than red, besides being less visible, 1976. It was 
adopted by a Committee of Volunteer Officers in 1860. 
To prevent the Volunteers being distinguished from 
regular troops, suggests that the Army might have a 


- grey undress that could be worn in company with Volun- 


teers, 1944, And the Volunteers might have regimental 
dress and undress, one grey and the other red, 1968, 
Regular soldicrs often fight in grey great-coats, so 
that the argument that Volunteers might be known 
falls tothe ground, 1947. The preference for scarlet 
arises from. a wish to imitate the soldier, 1948. Red 
would be too filthy to wear atthe end of five years, 
and, as each man gets a coat as he wants it, there would 


be great differences of shade, 1950, 1951. Some years 


ago the Austrians proved, by firing at different coloured 
targets, that’ grey was the least visible, 1976. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley dressed his men in grey for Ashantee, 1949, 
L975. 

Great-coats.—A soldier without a great-coat is ineffi- 
cient, 1940, 1966. Men might object to wear second- 
hand great-coats, but does not believe they could, 1977— 
1982. There would be no difficulty about storing great- 
coats ; the men would keep them at their homes, 1957. 
They would be expected to appear in them on parade, 
and would not be passed as efficient unless they did, 
1961. They want great-coats at other times besides 
when they are in camp, 1959, 1966, 1967. 

Leggings.—The legging worn by British infantry 
soldiers is the most inconvenient thing in the world. 
Sir Garnet Wolesley adopted the Volunteer legging for 
Ashantee, 1949. It ought to fit neatly to the boot and 
ankle, 1949. 

Valises and Knapsacks.—The force are without valises 
or knapsacks, 1983. There ought to be a pattern valise 
for Volunteers smaller and lighter than for the Army, 
1984-1985. It would be sufficient if the valise and 
equipment were kept in store ready for use when re- 
quired, 1986, 1987. 

Arms.—Jijles—Hopes the Martini-Henry will be 
supplied as soon as possible, 1988. The same ranges 
would do, 1991. Less recoil than with the Snider, 1991, 

Bayonets—The sword bayonet, recommended by the 
Small-Arms Committee, ought to be adopted, 1991, 1992, 
2006, Keads a letter from Sir Garnet Wolesley in which 
he says that in every expedition he has found the com- 
mon bayonet as useless an encumbrance as the sword 
bayonet useful and invaluable. The sword bayonet can 
be put to a variety of uses. For chopping, cutting ineat 
into rations, clearing a path through a jungle, or con- 
structing a wigwam shelter, it is invaluable. It takes 
the place of a bill-hook for making gabions, hurdles, 
fascines, &c., 1992. Colonel McNeill, V.C., and Colonel 


Baker, Assistant Adj utant-General, are strongly in favour 


of the sword bayonet. It should be hung slanting, go a8 
not to touch the leg, 1992, 1993. A weapon at the end 
of the rifle is useful in storming earthworks, 1995. 
Entrenching Tools.—LHvery soldier, or a certain 
number of soldiers, should carry some light, handy tool 
for entrenching, instead of great heavy spades and pick- 
axes being carried in carts or on horses, as at present, 
It should serve both’as a tool and a bayonet, 2001, 
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There are many patterns. Amongst others the Roumanian 
spade, a shovel invented by Admiral Selwyn to fix on the 
side of the stock, and an instrument made by Mr, 
Wilkinson, the sword cutler in Pall Mall, 1994-2005. 
As it is not necessary for the Volunteers always to have 
entrenching tools, it would be sufficient if the Govern- 
ment kept a supply ready for the Volunteers in case of 
their being called out, 2006. 

Transport.—Recommends a local organization of 
existing transports, as was done in Queen Elizaheth’s 
time, when the Spanish invasion was expected, Then 
the minutest detail was considered and provision made 
for 177,154 men, 2012-2015. Officers Commanding 
Brigade Depéts should keep a return of the wagons 
and carts available in their districts, and an Act might 
be passed giving power to take possession of them in the 
event of a national emergency, 2016, 2017. The arrange- 
ments should include the supply of ammunition, 2018. 

Capitation Grant.—'The State has a sufficient 
return for the Capitation Grant, 595. The grant is 
insufficient to buy great coats, 1940. Would rather have 
an increased grant than the article itself, 1942, 1946. 
Regiments, perhaps, suffer from want of funds, 565. In 
1869 or 1870 Metropolitan Commanding Officers went 
into the question of dress, and recommended an increased 
money grant, to be spent in certain ways determined by 
the Secretary of State, 1953, Thinks it should be 10s., 
1954,” 

Gamps.—His regiment has a camp at Wimbledon 
annually, but very few can attend, They cannot afford 
the time. ‘The grant is hardly sufficient to meet the 
requirements of a camp, 572. An increased camp allow- 
ance would only benefit one-tenth of the force, 1964, 
Men in business cannot go into camp, 1965. A week 
under canvas would produce greater efficiency than the 
present system of drills, 572. 

Reserve.—Recommends the establishment of a 
Volunteer Reserve, 2031. 


Macponaxp, Lieut.-Colonel, Queen’s Edinburgh Rifle 
Volunteer Brigade (1st Edinburgh Corps). 
Active Service.—Does not recommend any altera- 

tion in the constitution of the force for general service, 
596, 597. Sees no objection to the Volunteers taking 
the place of regular troops for home service during a 
foreign war, 600-606. Would not accept volunteers for 
foreign service except as recruits into the Army, 632, 
633, but if a brigade of middle-class men could be 
formed, it might do away with the difficulty. Does not, 
however, believe such a brigade could be formed, 636- 
638. In cases of great enthusiasm it might, 639. 
A soldier’s question whether it would be wise to 
have a brigade cf mere volunteers besides brigades of 
the Army; 640, Would object to regiments being 
allowed to volunteer for foreign service, as those that 
did not would be looked down upon, and those that did 
would get credit for what they could not carry out, 630. 
Has no doubt that a proportion of good men would be 
ready to volunteer into the regular ‘service in case of a 
war abroad, on which the public were enthusiastic, pro- 
vided they were not detained beyond the period of 
emergency, 606-609, 612, 615. But it would not be wise 
to make any regulation on the subject beforehand, 600, 
607. It would lead to a great deal of misconception, 
and might be indirectly injurious to the force, 610, For 
garrisoning towns quite sufficient number of men 
would volunteer, 601. Would accept men individually 
for foreign service and draft them into other corps, 613, 
614 The volunteers would enlist only for the term of the 
war, 634, They would be serving in the same companies 


in the Line with men under a different engagement, 635. . 


Classification.—The force ought to be classified 
according to degrees of efficiency and physical fitness, 
597-599, 611. ‘he three classes should be—1, Men 
who, after a very short training, would be fit for 
service. 2 Men who would require a considerable 
amount of training. 3. Men unfit; mainly on 
physical grounds, 659, 660. The class of men 
whose occupations would prevent them coming out 


should be kept separately, 661-663, There are whole - 


corps of this class; for instance, the Dockyard Corps, 
Civil Service Corps, or the Post Office Corps, 664. In 
his regiment has a company of civil servants, who pro- 
bably would not be available, 665. The Government, by 
taking the total number and making a liberal discount, 
could strike a rough average of the number to be de- 
pended on, 667, 668. Only those classified as fit should 
be allowed to volunteer, 616, 631. Would not give any 
retaining fee, such as is given to the Militia Reserve, 
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- men should be inspected by the surgeons once a year, so 
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because the classification would be kept secret both from 
the men and the public. It would only be known to the 
military authorities, 617, 618, 666. Thinks the retain- 
ing fee to the Militia is, to a great extent,a waste of 
money, as most of the men, if needed, would join with- 
out it, 617. 
Queen’s 
Brigade.—The regiment averages about 2,000, and 
consists of two battalions, 700, 701. There are two 
Adjutants ; one takes charge of musketry matters, and 
the other of the other departments generally. The 
senior takes precedence, but they act well together, 709, 
710. The two battalions are only kept distinct for drill 
purposes, 715, 716. Has not found difficulty in obtain- 
ing efficient officers, 692. Young clerks, in the Civil 
Service and the like, have proved the best officers, They 
took great interest in their companies and. worked hard, 
the position of command giving them a little distinction _ 
in the town. The service very much improves them, 
693-694. The Captain of a company used to train the 
recruits, but that is now done by the serjeant-instructors, 
696-697. Very few of the officers go into schools of 
instruction, 698. They pass the examination under the — 
Commanding Officer of the Brigade Depdt, 699. . At first 
the companies were formed. of classes, lawyers, and 
accountants, Civil Service bankers,and so on. There 
were eleven or twelve companies, and it steadily roseup = 
to twenty-five, 704. Is remonstrating strongly against 
the formation of another corps in Edinburgh, 705-708, 
It would be quite feasible to increase the corps to three 
or four battalions, 711-713. Many officers have been 
superseded, but has only known one leave the corpsin 
consequence, and he was not a man who could have — 
made himself efficient, 719, 720. Has no great coats, 
681. It isnot desirable to issue any, because it would 
be inconvenient to store them, 682. The want of haver- 
sacks and water-bottles has. not been felt. They march * 
out once a-year, but have never camped out,exceptonce, 
when they served at the autumn manceuvres, 684-690, 
During the last five years the grant has been in excess of __ 
the expenditure, 725-728. Clothes a man entirely with 
accoutrements and everything for 2/7. 10s. The corps 
pays nothing to the Adjutant, 738. Serjeant-instructors 
receive an allowance for doing duty as orderly-clerks and 
quarter-master-serjeants, and for cleaning arms, 738-740. 
Discipline.—Sufficient power>is given, to Com- 
manding ‘Officers, 641,642. The power of dismissal — 
is sufficient, and works well, 643, 644. No objection — 
to. Volunteers in camp, or under instruction, being — 
placed under the Mutiny Act, 645, 646. Speaking, 
however, from a short experience in camp, the present — 
regulations are quite sufficient, 647. i 
Efficiency.—The number of compulsory battalion 
drills for a consolidated battalion istoo small., There are 
practically none at all, 648. The old regulation, requi- 
ring six battalion and three company drills, was prefer- 
able, 649, 654, 655. Now it is either three battalion — 
and six company, or six battalion and three company __ 
drills, 649. The six battalion drills were not feund 
oppressive by anybody, 653. Making that number com- 
pulsory would not tend to diminish the force, 652. — 
About a quarter of the men confine themselves to the 
minimum number of drills, 656. Suggests that all the 


Edinburgh Rifle ‘Volunteer 


that any glaring defect could: be discovered without 
making an invidious distinction, 669-672. .A restricted 
drill-book, giving only the movements absolutely neces- 
sary for Volunteers, would tend to increased efficiency, 
672-674. In his battalion the men never get one-sixth 
part of the movements in the drill-book, 675. . The drill- FB 
book might be left as itis if movements under certain ~ 
sections only were required, 676. | ee 
. Amalgamation.—Concentrating all the Volunteers 
of a town into one regiment is a great'saving of expense, 
702, 703, and of great advantage in a military sense, — 
because a large corps is not affected as a small one is, by 
two or three companies getting into an unsatisfactory — 
state, 714. ry i es 
Capitation Grant.—Thinks the present mode of — 
disbursing the grant has worked as satisfactorily as the 
old system, when accounts had to be rendered to the War 
Office, 741, 742. . . Bei) 
Equipment.—Accoutrements.—Thinks the accoutre- — 
ments are not at all satisfactory, 677. The Government 
should issue a complete belt and ammunition pouch with 
every rifle, 677-680, 729-733. + Poe aa 
Great Coats.—The Government should keep a sufficient _ 
store for issue on emergencies, 683, 691. Ee 
Camps.—Camps ought to be out of the reach of the — 
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men’s friends. Many camps having turned out very 
much against discipline and good work, 718. 
Recognition of Service.—Thinks a man who 
| has served four or five years should receive a certificate 
got up in good style, which he could frame and put 
above his fireplace. For a longer service, something 
better. It would be an encouragement to the rising 
| generation. At present they have stars to wear while 
they are in the force, but nothing to show when they 
| leave it, 721-724, _ 
| Reserve.—A great many men, who have to leave 
_ the force for special reasons, would like to keep up their 
_ connection with it, 619, A small additional grant should 
__ be given to the corps for the reserve men who passed one 
| parade in the year, 624-626. Such would give them the 
privileges of Volunteers both for regimental prize shooting 
and public competitions, 628, 629, 749, 750. Making 
| them honorary members would not be the same thing. 
| An honorary member is simply a man who pays a guinea 
| a-year, 744, 745. They should be liable to serve equally 
| with the others when an occasion arose, 746. The 
_ change of men per annum in his regiment averages from 
| 600 to 700, so that the number, since its formation, who 
| have been turned out fit for inspection is very large, 627. 
They would be modified efficients, 629. 


HarpincE, The Viscount, Lieut.-Colonel 1st Kent 
Rifle Volunteer Corps. 
|. Constitution.—Would leave the constitution of 


the force very much as it is, 751. Fresh legal provision 
_ might be inserted in the Volunteer Act to enable the 
| Government to accept the services of a regiment: or 
| battalion, or even a small corps, in case of any very 
| Serious emergency, 754, 755 ; but only for home service, 
757. To admit volunteering for foreign service involves 
having two classes, and would cause an invidious dis- 
tinction, 756, 758, 787, 788, 793. Sees, however, no 
Serious objection to keeping a list of men prepared for 
‘active service, on the samé principle as the Militia 
| Reserve, 788. Would not give them any additional 
allowance, 793. Anything like an annual bounty would 
| alter the character of the force, 804. The home duties 
of Voluuteers would be a great obstacle to their enlisting 
into the Line. They are quite a different class from the 
ordinary recruits, 789, 803. For the same reason there 
would be great difficulty in getting a whole battalion to 
‘volunteer. The only way would be to make up pro- 
| visional battalions, 790. Thinks that officers ought to 
‘go with their men, and that they would strain every 
|nerve to do so, 791. In case of the services of a Volun- 
|teer regiment being accepted for active service, antici- 
|pates the same difficulty about officers there was with 
|the Tipperary Artillery Militia in 1859, at the close of 
the Indian Mutiny. They might vet up aclaim to the 
‘same status as the Regular Army, 784-786. Would be 
glad to see the possibility of Volunteers being employed 
‘in any great emergency, but there must be a great drain 
|on the Regular Army before such a thing could be con- 
|templated, 786, 787. Looks upon all such schemes as a 
dernier ressort, Would prefer to trust to an appeal to 
Volunteers generally on the spur of the moment, 800. 
They would probably enrol themselves without a money 
inducement, 804, 
ist Kent Rifle Volunteer Corps.—Was an 
administrative battalion,805. The changetoaconsolidated 
battalion was unanimously assented to at a general meet- 
‘ing of the officers, 806-808. The average annual cost of 
clothing and accoutrements is. 1/. 2s, per man, 824. The 
tunic costs 1/. 16s.—getting it from coutractors, 825, 
(828. It is cheaper to get the material from Pimlico and 
have it made up by local tradesmen, 828. The expenses 
of encampment are not covered by allowances, 833. 
‘Dhe grant of 2s. 6d, (5s..is allowed for every man who 
remains the whole time) and 5s. travelling amounted to 
69/., and the expenses of one corps amounted to 68/. 9s., 
834, 835. 500 is the average number in camp. There 
are eight companies, 836. The chief expenses are in 
feeding the men, 1s. 6d. a head is paid a contractor for 
breakfast, dinner, and tea, 837-840, 843-845. Some 
officers, out of their own pockets, pay men for loss of 
time, 837, 846-848. There is nominally.a Finance Com- 
mittee for each company, but the Captain of the com- 
pany and the treasurer settle everything. There is also 
a general Finance Committee at Head-Quarters, 817. 
Would not recommend that the surplus of one company 
should be applied towards the deficit of another, 813— 
816. Used to go to Chatham or Woolwich for a brigade 
drill, but cannot do so now for want of funds, 818. 
_ Bfiiciency.—Theforcehas not decreased in efficiency, 
buthas derived great advantage from recent regulations 
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Harpiner, The Viscount—continued. 


connecting it more closely with the Army, and en- 
forcing more stringent qualifications, 849. Some men 
are enrolled too young, and some are kept on when 
they are too old. There is no limit of age, 782. 
Recommends that an inspecting officer should report 
confidentially cases of want of physique, but it would 
not do to be very strict. . Youths are retained in 
the Line who may not be fit for foreign service, 779. 
No objection to classification for the information of the 
War Department ; but men militarily inefficient year 
after year should be struck off the rolls, 759. Though 
there are many men who would not pass the surgeon 
for foreign service, speaking from the experience of his 
own regiment, they stand camp life remarkably well, 
761, 762. Inclined to say that ten per cent. of the men 
are really not fit for service, 780, 781. 

Drills..--Suggests that eight company and four bat- 
talion drills should constitute efficiency, 850. When a 
battalion is encamped annually, the battalion drills are 
carried out in camp. The requisite number of company 
drills ought to be gone through independently of those 
in camp, otherwise the men are unfit to take part in the 
battalion, 850.. The number of drills are too few, 777. 
The best remedy for inefficiency is to increase the num- 
ber of drills, 760. 

Advantages of Consolidation.—Would en- 
tirely abolish the administrative system, 809-811. The 
greatest advantage of the substantive system consists 
in the appointment of all non-commissioned . officers 
vesting in the Commanding Officer, who can confer with 
his Adjutant whenever a name is submitted to him for 
the appointment. In an administrative battalion the 
appointment rests with the Captain, who is less likely to 
make a judicious selection, 812. 

Term of Service.—Retirement at fourteen days’ 
notice not quite satisfactory ; it would be better to enrol 
men for three years, 752 ; but in provincial administrative 
battalions a money fine would be objectionable. The 
Commanding Officer should have the discretionary power 
of releasing a man on good grounds, or binding him 
over to serve in another corps if he wanted to leave the 
neighbourhood, With that modification a three years’ 
engagement would not check enrolment, 753, 763-765, 
770-775. A field officer or the Adjutant might be 
associated with the Commanding Officer in giving or 
refusing releases, 766. Thinks it would very rarely 
occur that a man would refuse to abide by the Com- 
manding Officer’s decision. In such a case knows of no 
penalty except making him pay for his uniform, 768, 
769. Is aware that a regulation exists in some corps 
requiring men to pay for their uniform if they leave 
under three years, but has not found it necessary to 
adopt such a rule in his corps, 769, 770, 776. It would 
be desirable, in the interests of the force, to have a 
greater hold over the men, and there ought to be uni- 
formity, 733, 776. 

Finance.— Thinks the Capitation Grant is not suf- 
ficient. . It will not allow of a brigade field day as well 
as a week in camp, 818, Better to give tunics and 
trowsers than additional money. A free issue of clothing 
and accoutrements would amount to 1/. per head, 819- 
821. Considers the minimum addition should be 10s., 
822. The men used to pay for their own clothing and 
other contingent expenses which are now defrayed out 
of the funds of the corps. If the financial resources of 
the force failed, it would probably be re-organized as 
local Militia, trained and paid by Government, 849. 

Great Coats.—It would be impossible for the 
Government to keep a store of great coats and knap- 
sacks for 180,000 men on account of the deterioration, 
822. If the Government kept a sufficient store, that 
would be all that is necessary, 831. The number pro- 
vided during an encampment is quite enough for guards, 
832. Would not allow each man to keep his own great 
coat at home. They would wear them when not on 
parade, 830. 

Permanent Staff.—Instructors ought not to be 
re-attested after fifty years of age, 783. 


Witmor, Sir H. §., Lieut.-Colonel, V.C., M.P., 1st 


Administrative Battalion Derbyshire Rifle Volun- 
teers. 


Constitutional Function.—Should be retained 
exclusively for home defence, 855. Could be drawn upon 
in aid of the regular troops only in case of extreme 
emergency, 856. ‘The formation of a reserve analogous 
to the Militia Reserve would be strongly objected to, 857, 
858. It would depend upon the moral influence of the 
Commanding Officers whether large numbers would come 
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Wimor, Lieut-Colonel Sir H. S.—continued. 


forward. Could’ ensure a large percentage of his own 
men, 858." Would like to see the Volunteer Act altered 
so that they could be called upon to do garrison duty in 
time of war, 859, 860. Such a provision as that con- 
tained in Clause 11, Army Reserve Act, 1867, would be 
sufficient, 862-864. Some men would enlist into Line 
regiments in time of war, 868, His would prefer the 
Line regiment of the county, 870. Anticipates no in- 
. convenience as to rations, 871. Would like best to go 
with their own Officers, 869. A Captain who raised men 
from his regiment might have a company, 869. Young 
subalterns would go with the certainty of remaining as 
regular Officers, 873.. Wouid be a very valuable force, 
probably the pick of Volunteer battalions, 875. Would 
be paid like regular troops, 865. 
ist Administrative Battalion Derby- 
shire Rifle Volunteers —Has commanded the 
battalion for-sixteen years, 853, 854, Seven companies 
in Derby, three companies and a half from iron and 
cotton works, and one corps of agriculturists, 866; all 
with the same spirit for the service, 867. A strong fellow- 
feeling has grown up towards the county regiment of the 
Line since they were brigaded together at Cannock 
. Chase, 868, 870. 
- year, 877. The clothing is given, 878. Ifaman resigns 
within eighteen months his uniform is utilized again, 
880, 881. Is virtually a substantive battalion, 883. The 
appointment of non-commissioned officers and the power 
of dismissal rests with the Officer commanding the bat- 
talion. He has supreme command, 886. Drill and 
« equipment are uniform, 885, but the Finance Committee 
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is at the quarters of the corps, 887. Capitation Grant— 


not nearly sufficient, 895. One range in the last sixteen 
years has cost nearly 4,000/., 895. The Captains of one 
or two of the outlying corps give the instructors addi- 
tional pay out of their own pockets, 928. The population 
is so shifting that the three years system would give too 
much trouble, 877, 892. Would not like to be called 
26th Sub-District instead of Derbyshire, 893, 894. Could 
use the Martini-Henry at the range at Derby, but not at 
the others, 921-925. No place for-a camp, 900. In debt 
for everything, 905. Could make a saving by being a 
consolidated corps, 906, 907. Would make the clothing 
last longer than the Captains do, 909. Has plenty of 
room for storing great coats, 911. Never carry great 
coats, and have not suffered from exposure, 914-918. 
Advantages of Consolidation.—An advantage 
to consolidate every battalion, 889.: In a substantive 


battalion an Officer can be moved from one company to. 


another, 888. 

Hficiency.—Recommends more company drills, 926. 

Term of Service.— Would retain the fourteen days’ 
notice, 876, 890-892. 

Great Goats.—Are only required for guards and 
pickets when in camp, 913, 916. 

Finance. — Capitation Grant insufficient,- 895 ; 
suggests that a certain sum be given every year, to be 
applied at the Commanding Officer’s own discretion in 
aid of the clothing, 899 ; not lessthan 10s., 904. Thinks 
an addition in money better for a substantive battalion, 
in kind for an administrative, 898. Expenses of bat- 
talions must vary according to the number of ranges, 
919, 920. 

Permanent Staffi—It should be left to the Com- 
manding Officer’s discretion whether a _ Serjeant-. 
Instructor is too old. Has never had any difficulty in 
getting rid of one, 927. 

Camps.—A camp a very good thing when a place 
can be found conveniently near, 900. 


Hors, J., Hsq., M.P, 

At the request of a nnmber of Volunteer Officers had 
agreed to bring the condition of the force before the 
House of Commons, and ask for a Committee to enquire 
into its worth, but had refrained im consequence of the 
appointment of the present Committee, 930. 

Scheme for Recruiting the Army.—-The point 
on which he is anxious to speak is how far the Army and 
Volunteers may. be made, mutually of service to one 
another. Speaking from information collated from 
various Officers of Volunteers, three to four per cent, of 
the Volunteers annually enter the ranks of the Army, 
and as the Capitation Grant of a corps is diminished 
thereby the Commanding Officers naturally dislike the 
men going, 930, 931. Proposes that the force should be 
limited say to 150,000 men,andthat it should give recruits 
to the extent of 10 per cent. to the Army annually. A 
youth entering the force at eighteen would after two or 
three years be fully equal toan Army recruit after three 

_months’ drill, and consequently taking the cost of a 
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300 men pass through the ranks every ~ 
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Horns, J., Esq., M.P.—continued. — y 


recruit for a year to be from 40/. to 48/., well worth 107, 
or 12/. It would pay to give 5/. or 6/. to the man, and 
the same sum to the corps that had drilled him, and by 
deferring the payment till he completed the time neces-— 
sary to make him a perfect soldier there would be little” 
risk of desertion, 931, 974, 977-979. A Volunteer intend-— 
‘ing to be a recruit for the Line would put his name down 
on a list, 931-933; but he should be left free to join at 
any hour he liked, 944, 945. Unless a limit were placed — 
on the number going into the Army the system might be — 
affected by too many changes, 948. The ten per cent. 
should be the percentage of each corps not of the force — 
generally, 949, 950. Better to have them drafted into 
ordinary regiments than formed into separate brigades, — 
' because'a little leaven is ‘wanted in the Regular Army 
and they would elevate ‘the tone, 9538-959, Sees no 
objection to having two classes of enlistments into the 
Line, one with a large bounty and one without any, 965, 
966. Plenty of men at twenty years of age to enlist on ; 
the present terms, 967 ; youths of eighteen or nineteen — 
would not be admitted at all, 976, 961. . Would not give 
the 67. till the man completed his service with the — 
‘colours, 967-969. Then he woald pass into the First — 
Class Army Reserve, 970. Should be left to the Com- 
. manding Officer to say whether a man was worth the 
money or not, 971, 972. The financial result of the 
system would be a saving to the State of about 50,0002, 
943 ; would give the bounty equally to a Militiaman or 
= to any “manufactured” recruit, 981, 986. 
Constitution and Organization.—Substi- 
tuting “emergency ’™for “invasion” in the Volunteer 
~Act would not be unpopular. The Government has only 
to name its own terms, 939, 942; the people are so 
willing to serve, 943. Feels strongly that fixing the 
numbers would be a great advantage, Inefficient corps 
_ as well as inefficient members would be got rid of. The 
Commanding Officer would have more power, as it would — 
be looked upon as a favour to be admitted; and Parlia- — 
ment would know exactly what it had to pay, 931, 946. 
The enquiry should take a much wider scope than the - 
mere question of 5s. or 10s. Capitation Grant, 987. If 
the Government fixed its own terms and left the districts 
to carry out their requirements as they liked, they would’ 
get any men they wanted, 987. The whole force wants — 
re-organizing and more uniformity. One corps which — 
stands in the Army List as belonging to the Depdt at 
Winchester is attached to the Uoldstream Guards in — 
London, and in case of an invasion is to go to Essex, 987. 
Suggests the utilization of Brigade Depéts for drill sheds, — 
‘grounds, and rifle ranges, 943, The vast number of 
mechanics and artizans in our great cities furnish a 
splendid material for the Volunteer Artillery and Engi-— 
neers, especially the Artillery, and it would be very 
desirable to extend that branch in places like Glasgow, © 
934-938. The mechanic population are the best for 
artillerymen, and they could be made available for 
garrison duty all over the country, 960-963. ti 


Vincent, C. E. Howard, Esq. i 


Was eighteen months at the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, five years in the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
two years in the Royal Berks Militia, and nearly two 
and a half years in command of the 40th Middlesex — 
Rifle Volunteer Corps, and is now Director of Criminal 
Investigation in the Metropolitan Police, 989. Took a 
prominent part in the recent conference on the foree, — 
and was mainly instrumental in calling it together, 990-_ 
9915 7 

d 


Connection between the Services.—The — 
Brigade Depdts will tend to consolidate the services, — 
1030. Would be a ‘great advantage if corps could 
encamp at Head-Quarters once a-year, 1031. Officers — 
retiring from the Army should be asked to serve in the 
Volunteers, 995. There is enormous difficulty in finding 
officers for the force, 995. Suggests that it should be 
obligatory on Army officers to serve a certain number of — 
years, giving them the option of completing the term in — 
the Militia or Volunteers, 100], 1014. The demand for 
commissions in the Army is so great that any conditions 
can be made, 1002. There is a general feeling that 
Army experience is necessary for a Commanding Officer, — 
1026, Army officers of three or four years’ service might — 
be selected without creating any bad feeling, 1026, 
Army officers are deterred by the expense from accept- 
ing commands, 998, 999, 1023, ‘There is no reason why — 
the expense should exceed 30/. a-year, 999. A ae 
no expense to a Commanding Officer, 1027-1029. a 

Amalgamation of Corps.—The corps are un- 
equally distributed, 1003. Many regiments might be 
amalgamated with advantage; for instance, the 40th 


ro 


The officers 
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Vincent, C. E. Howard, Esq.—continued. 


Middlesex and 2nd London, or the 37th and 39th Middie- 
sex, 1004-1007 ; not only in the metropolis, but through- 
out the country, 1611. Would do it compulsorily, 1010. 
could be absorbed gradually, 1009.  Neces- 
sary to consult local conditions, 1012.° The best plan 
would be to attach one regiment to another as an extra 
battalion, 1013. In amalgamating two corps, having 
each a separate battalion, it would be essential that the 


’ financial system and the interior economy should be 


upon the same principle, 1040-1043. Advocates amal- 

_ gamation according to localities rather than size and 
strength, 1044. Would do away with the competition 
‘in recruiting, and would be a great Saving of expense, 
1046, 1091, 1692 ; but would not obviate the necessity 
of an additional Capitation Grant, 1047, 1048. Better 
to appoint a Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant for the 
two battalions—the rules and regulations to be settled 
by Government, 1056-1059. 

Term of Service.—The fourteen days’ notice 
is practically set aside by the civil contract a man 
enters into to serve a certain time, or submit to a 
pecuniary penalty, 1113-1116. The contract ought to be 
with the Government instead of with the Commanding 
Officer, 1117, 1118. he fourteen days’ notice should be 
done away with, 1119, 1137-1139. The contract does 


not deter men from joining, 1120. 


Officers.—The status of Volunteer officers is satis- 
factory, 996. They only require more scientific know- 
ledge and education, 997. Most desirable that the 
officers of country corps should reside in the locality 
and be personally known, but not necessary in large 


towns, 1032-1039, 


Discipline.—In some of the best corps the rules 
have lapsed into abeyance, 1095-1099, Discipline is very 
' deficient, 1100. An absence of respect to superior rank, 


_ 3101. Saluting is practically ignored, 1102-1104. Too 


_ thuch familiarity between officers and men, 1105-1107, 


Would rather call it ignorance of military usages, 1108- 
1110. Has immensely improved of late years, 1111. 
The provisional battalions at Aldershot have had a good 
effect, 1112, Advocates the abolition of Regimental 
' Committees, except the Shooting Committee, 1124-1127. 
_ They take place in plain clothes, and all ranks are then 
on an equality without discipline, 1131, 1132. Would 


~ leave all responsibility in the hands of the Commanding 


_ Officer, both as regards efficiency and pecuniary liability, 
under the control of the War Office, 1128-1135. 80,000 
- men would perhaps leave the force the first two years, 
but the remaining 100,000 would be of more value than 
180,000 at present, 1138, 1134. 
Efficiency.—Proposes a medical’ examination to 
~ render access to the force less easy, 1054. Would make it 
_ asolid civil advantage, 1054. Men should be compelled 
_ to retire altogether after the age of forty, 1055, 1086- 
1088. Does not think it would be any advantage to 


keep their names on the rolls as a reserve, 1089, 1090. 


40th Middlesex Rifle Volunteer Corps. 


a The inefficiency of the Oapitation Grant was met by 


_ officers’ subscriptions and a theatrical performance, 1060, 


1061. Paid for the year’s clothing out of the grant 


' received about the Ist of May following, 1077. Had to 
" pay five per cent., 1077.. Had no great coats or equip- 
“ment, 1070. About twelve recruits a week were enrolled, 
_ 1121, The agreement was.practically for four Capita- 
- tion Grants, 1119. ES 
_  ®inance.—The corps should be entirely supported 
' by Government, 1062. As regards 40s. being enough for 
' the clothing and accoutrements of the Yeomanry, the 
» service is altogether different, 1062-1066. An immense 
_ economy would be effected by the Government attending 
to the administration, 1067, 1068. Enough to save the 
- officers’ subscriptions, 1069. Would like the accounts 


_ examined atthe War Office, 1136. The amalgamation of 


' regiments, a higher standard of efficiency, and better dis- 
' eipline would decrease the numbers, 1048, 1049; con- 
* sequently an additional grant of 5s. or 10s. would not 
"much augment the expenditure, 1048-1050. A great 
Many men now earn the grant who from advanced age 
and physical disability are not, in the true sense of the 
' word, efficient, 1052, 1053, Better to give uniform than 
» money, because the contracts for a large regiment of 
_ 4,600 or 1,700 men entail a serious liability on the Com- 
_ manding Officer, 1048-1051. a 
_  Glotaing.—Is decidediy opposed to clothing the 
' force in the same colouras the Army. Scarlet. is very 
difficult to keep clean, 1020-1022." Would have the 
. equipment granted directly by the Government. to the 
Volunteer through the Commanding Officer, and make it 
' @ condition in the agreement that in case of: retirement 
before the emd of three years the things must be returned 
in good condition, fair wear and tear excepted, 1122, 
is | 
a. ! J 
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1128, It would be sufficient if the Government made 
contracts for the clothing to be delivered at the Head- 
Quarters of every regiment, 1081. A Quarter-Master- 
Serjeant would be necessary, and the Adjutant might act 
as Quarter-Master, 1082. The Commanding Officer to be 
responsible, and payment to be made on his certificate, 
1081-1083. Great coats are absolutely essential, 1071. 
Would have a store room for them, and make the 
Adjutant act as Quarter-Master, 1072, They might. be 
issued to the men for the drill season, 1073, 1074, 1093. 
_ Capes might, however, be sufficient, 1094. 

Schools of Instruction,—<Astanding battalion 
made up of volunteers from various regiments, would be 
an improvement on the present schools of instruction, It 
should be on the same system as the Prussian model bat- 
talion, with exactly the same arrangements as a regiment 
in the Army, and with a Permanent Staff. The whole 
detachment might be changed every month. A barrack 
in London might be appropriated for the purpose, 
London would be more popular than Aldershot, 1141. 


THomson, J. ANSTRUTHER, Lieut.-Colonel, 1st Fifeshire 

Light Horse Volunteer Corps. 

ist Fifeshire Light Horse Volunteer 
Corps.—Almost entirely farmers, 1154. A substitution 
for the old Yeomanry,1155. The Fife Yeomanry died 
in 1836, 1156-1185. Changed from mounted rifles to 
light horse in order to be armed with the Westley- 
Richards carbine instead of the short Enfield, which 
hurt the men’s elbows in sword exercise and was 
unpopular, 1177-1179. The cost of a recruit’s equip- 
ment is 112, lls. 4d. without saddlery, of which the 
regiment pays 4/. 18s,, 1167, 1207, 1208. Deducting 30s. 
Capitation Grant the regiment is out of pocket 2/. 8s., 
1162, 1168. Several successive changes have been made 
in the equipment, principally in the buckets, 1160, 
1161, it is very simple and serviceable, 1159-1197. 
When the regiment was first embodied the officers sub- 
cribed 5/. each, and the privates 17, The privates now 
subscribe 2s. 6d., and the non-commissioned officers 5s. 
The people in the county gave 60/. to purchase band 
instruments, 1164, The regiment numbers 159. Has 
varied very little, 1165, 1166. But depends on the 
prosperity of the farmers, 1168. A great many are 
members of the hunt, 1169, Have all their own horses, 
1170, Assistance in equipment is desirable, 1171. 
Would increase the numbers, 1180. Also daily pay and 
allowances, 1171. Two shillings and sixpence a-day is 
now given to the men out of the funds of the regiment 
during the week they are embodied, 1171. All the 
officers are country gentlemen connected with the 
county, 1201. Finds it very difficult to obtain old 
soldiers for officers, 1201. The officers’ occupations 
prevent their attending Schools of Instruction at Alder- 
shot, 1202, 1203-1205. They would willingly go to 
Edinburgh, 1204. Should be attached to the nearest 
Cavalry regiment, 1206. If a man goes within a year 
he gives back his appointments, helmet, dcc., 1210-1213 r 
but not his uuiform, 1232. There is no pecuniary 
penalty, 1214-1215. Drill is strictly according to the 
cavalry book, 1197-1200. Never took Colonel 'Bower’s 
drill, 1198. Practice cross-country drill, 1199, The 
band costs 10s, a man; 62/. was the amount last year. 
Runs away largely with the Capitation Grant, 1216- 
1219, 1223. Does duty as well for the Forfarshire 
Corps, 1224, which is attached, 1222, No other 
Cayalry Corps nearer than Dumfries ‘or Roxburgh, 
1226, 1227, Rent of Head-Quarters only 112, 1228. 
No saving of expense possible by amalgamation, 1230, 
1231, The men keep their own clothing, 1229. The 
clothing is made at Cupar, 1233. A tunic costs 45s., 
1234. The charge for making is 17s., 1235. Can get as 
good cloth at Cupar as at the Clothing Depot, 1236. The 
Inverness capes cost 80s.; but the men pay for them 
themselves, 1237, 1238. It would be a great help if the 
Government supplied cloaks, 1239. Hach man would 
keep his own because he has, perhaps, to ride ten miles to 

* drill, 1241, 1242. 

Mounted Corps.—tThe real obstacle to the forma- 
tion of Mounted Volunteer Corps is the expense, 1220, 
1221. Should receive at least as much assistance as the 
Yeomanry, 1184, As efficient for purposes of scouts and 
so on, 1157, 1158, 1192, Are quite the same class of men, 
1196. Very much less expense, 1193. Easy to establish 
in hunting counties, 1182. Equipment is the chief ex- 
pense, 1183. Depends very much on the individual exer- 
tions of officers in different localities, 1172-1175, 1191. 

_ The Northamptonshire Corps failed because, when Colonel 
Lindsay left the county, there was no one to command it, 

1173, 1174. ‘They are an excellent elass of men, 1172, 
Highly advisable to increase the number 1172, 1194. 
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Barrrevot, Lieut.-Colonel Sir W. B., Bart., M.P., 1st 
Administrative Battalion, Sussex Rifle Volun- 
teers. 

Has commanded a battalion of Sussex Volunteers for 
nearly nineteen years, and is one of the seniors in the 
force, 1243-1246. 

Constitutional Function.—Would not advo- 
cate the force being made available in case of emergency 
as now in case of invasion, 1369; but, setting 
aside foreign service, sees no objection in a case of 
great emergency, as regards this country, 1373, 1374. 
The Volunteers are solely for defence of their country, 
and any man wanting active servic should enlist in the 
Army or Militia. A roll for active service would be a 
great mistake, 1370-13872. The Government ought to 
have the power of calling out the Volunteers in the 
event of this country being denuded of regular troops 
and Militia, 1375, 1377, 1884. The existence of that 
power in an Act of Parliament would not deter men from 
joining, 1378, 1880. In a great emergency the Volun- 
teers would be eager to take part, 1383. It might be 
ruin to some men, but individual sacrifices could not be 
taken into account, 1879. It is not likely such an 
emergency will ever occur, 13880, 1381. The Crimean 
War was not such an emergency, 1382. Should be treated 
in the same way as apy other body of military men, 
1384, 

ist Administrative Battalion Sussex 
Rifle Volunteers.—Began with five companies as 
the 2nd Administrative Battalion, which had increased 
to eight when, five or six years ago, the 1st Administra- 
tive Battalion, consisting of four companies, was added 
to it. One company has fallen away, leaving the 
present establishment of eleven companies, 1247. Extends 
over the whole of West Sussex, 1258. The two most 
distant corps are 40 miles apart, but the distance from 
head-quarters not more than 28 miles, 1259, 1262, 1264. 
The battalion works so well that it has not been thought 
worth the trouble to consolidate, but would raise no 
objection to a general order for conversion, 1274. Hach 
corps has its armoury and magazine, and a sort of 
orderly room, 1283 ; and a drill instructor, 1284. These 
would still be necessary if the battalion was consolidated, 
1285. Would not get the same large subscriptions 
unless, perhaps, by the rules of the corps the private 
subscriptions were guaranteed to the separate corps, 
1265-1268. The advantages of remaining an adminis- 
trative battalion are confined to the administration of 
private funds, 1273, but there would be no difficulty 
in leaving that to the separate corps, 1275. The 
Capitation Grant is barely sufficient for the ordinary 
expenses, apart from camp expenses, 1302. An 
additional grant for travelling expenses is the most 
wanted, 1303. Would be a great advantage if every 
man had a great-coat, 1304. If great-coats were 
issued they would have to be’stored, and issued only on 
marches out and parades, 1306, 1307. There is no 
accommodation at present ; but they might be kept at 
the Depét Centre ready for when the regiment goes into 
camp, 1308, 1309. The expenses of the camp come to 
about 560/., 13818. Generally get clothing locally. The 
Government cloth wears the best, but is rather hard, 
1333, 13834. Uniform is grey, 1331. The tunic costs 
17. 12s., and lasts for six, seven, or eight years, 1330, 
1332. The men are of very good physique, 1357. 
Formerly more than half were farmers in good position, 
1356. Now they are mostly agricultural labourers, 
tradesmen, and mechanics, 1358-1360. They are not 
men who at the present wages would enlist in the Army 
or Militia, 1361-1363. Not one per cent. have enlisted 
in the Line, 1364, 1365. At first it was considered 
necessary in the interest of the country, among the 
higher class, to join the movement, but they have 
gradually dropped out, 1366, 1367. Has very few old 
soldiers, 1368. 

Advantages of Consolidation.—The advan- 
tages of consolidating battalions are numerous. Would 
be able to insist on the accoutrements and every- 

_ thing being uniform, 1248. Might be difficulty as to 

money in different localities, 1248. Majority of his 
battalion in favour of consolidation, except that Captains 
perhaps think their position higher in an administrative 
battalion, 1249, 1273. Does not think there would be 
any difficulty in carrying it out, presuming that the 
Captains would have the drilling of their own men, just 
as a Captain of a Yeomanry troop, independently of the 
Commanding Officer, 1251. The control of the Capita- 
tion Grant would be transferred from the Captain to the 
Commanding Officer, 1252, 1253. Would be desizable 
as regards discipline, and no disadvantage as regards 
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the Capitation Grant, if regulations were set down for 
its expenditure, 1254, 1255, 1265. The Commanding 
Officer would take into account the recommendations of 
the Captains ‘of companies in the appointment of non- 
commissioned officers, 1256.. Would be no difficulty in” 
regard to Officers, 1257. The command of companies 
must still be given to local men, 1260, 1261, If 
administrative battalions are retained, the Commanding 
Officer should have absolute control when the battalion 
is together, and the power of dismissing a man without 
referring his case to the Captains, 1270-1272, 1276, 
1280. Has not that power at present, 1278, 1279, 1281, 
Increased power to the Commanding Officer would be 


~ equivalent to consolidation, 1277. 


Term of Service,;—Might be increased; fourteen 
days is too short, 1286. Would approve of the three-years’ 
system being made general and legal, 1289, 1291. If a 
man resigned within that period, he might be required 
to refund a portion of the outfit money according to his 
length: of service, 1287, 1288. Would leave power to 
the Commanding Officer to dispense with a man’s service 
or transfer him to another corps, 1290. Does not think b 
a three-years’ system would frighten men from joining, 
but the conditions of service are so very different in 
different parts of the country that it is impossible to say, 
1292, 1293. It is now open to corps to impose the 
three-years’ rule on men that join, and the penalty 
agreed upon can be enforced by law, 1294, 1295; but 
the general rule is fourteen days, and that is too short, 
1296. The term ought to be increased for the whole 


~service, and a money penalty fixed by Act of Parlia- 


ment, 1296-1301. : 
Discipline.—Fears that if the Volunteers were put 
under Mutiny Act when out for drill, exercise, camps, or 
military duties some Officers might abuse their power, 
1385. The power of discipline generally is quite suf 
cient, 1386 ; but the Commanding Officer of an adminis- 
trative battalion ought to have the same power of 
dismissal as the Captain of a corps now has, 1387. ' 
Efficiency. — Would increase the number of drills to 
twelve, a certain number to be dove in camp, but the 
company drills at the head-quarters of each corps, 1311, 
Capitation Grant.—Personally would prefer a— 
distinct camp allowance to an addition to the Capitation » 
Grant, 1320, 1321, The travelling expenses vary very 
much in different counties, 1353. Thinks the allowance 
should be more than 5s., 1352. aa 
Clothing.— Uniforms.—If Government. made the 
contracts for clothing it would be difficult to fit” 
the men by sizes, but perhaps not so difficult as miei 
be imagined, 1337-1339. 1f Government were to nd 
the clothing, would prefer scarlet, but grey wears a 
great deal better, 1335. Great-coats would not make 
the clothing last longer as the men would not wear 
them in warm weather, 1836. _ — 
Great-coats.—Five great-coats per company, the number 
now supplied for camps, is not sufficient on all” 
occasions, 1322-1325. The number should be doubled, — 
1326, 1327. Does not think it necessary that they 
should be supplied generally, provided the Government 
keep a sufficient store in case of emergency, 1328, 1329 ‘ 
Camps.—There ought to bea good allowance for 
camps and Volunteers ought to turn out as the 
Yeomanry, or for eight days every year, 1310. . Tents, 
great-coats, and all things necessary for a camp ought to 
be provided, 1312. The money allowance should be im 
the same proportion as is now given to men W 
attend at Aldershot, 1313, 1841. 7s. 6d. to 10s. fo 
every man not less than three days in camp, 1314, 1342, 
1343. 10s. would cover the expenses out of pockei i 
1317, 1318. In his battalion nearly every man is paid” 
for attending, as a rule 2s, 6d, a-day, 1319, 1316. 
9s, 6d. finds the whole of their meals, 1340, Would not 
object to four days being the minimum, 1344, Wo 1 
do away with the averages; at present every man who 
stays four days gets 2s. 6d. extra and is counted in the 
average as well, 1345-1349. ‘In an administrative — 
battalion the camp allowance would be divided in the 
same way as the travelling allowances are, 1319. iD 
Adjutants appointed prior to 1871.—As the — 
Government have always been anxious to get Adjute 
from Line Regiments on the five-years’ system, 
old Adjutants should be offered, within a speci 
time, the same terms of retirement as the Mil 
Adjutants in 1875, and those that did not eh 
to accept would then have no grievance with r 
to the conditions that might be imposed on then 
They might be given the honorary rank of Major 
ufter a total service, in the Army and Volunteers 
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together, of twenty years, 1388, 1392, 1399. The main 
discipline of an administrative battalion must depend, 
in a great measure, on the Adjutant, 1389. If the old 
Adjutants became inactive from length of service it 
would very much affect the discipline, 1390. They feel 
that they have a grievance, 1391. The scale of pension 
now laid down would be satisfactory if the necessity of 
going before a Medical Board were removed, 1393, 1394, 
1398. But there will always be a grievance unless they 
are offered the same advantages as the Militia 
Adjutants, 1395-1297. Thinks only very few would 
accept, 1397, 1399. Their work is very hard, and they 
have done it very satisfactorily, 1400. Harder than 
under the old system, 1401. They have increased pay. 
Tn 1860 it was 6s. a-day and 2s, forage, now it is 1ls. 7d. 
and 2s. 4d., besides lodging-money and _servant’s 
allowance, 1402-1404. They have been relieved of 
_ their work with regard to the Capitation Grant, but the 
work of the orderly-room has much increased, 1405, 


Maxcorm, Lieut.-Col., M.P., 1st Administrative Batta- 
lion Argyllshire Rifle Volunteers. 


ist Administrative Battalion Argyll- 
shire Rifle Volunteers.—Has commanded the 
battalion for five or six years, 1407. One corps is 
composed of quarrymen, earning from 30s. to 27. a-week. 
Another corps has one company of agriculturist, and 
the other urban with a large number of Custom House 
officers. Then there are three other corps composed of 
townspeople, agriculturist, and fishermen respectively, 
1408. Tolerably well-educated but speak English with 
difficulty, 1412. The fishermen are very amenable to 
discipline but very difficult to get, 1409, 1410; Wear 
the kilt, 1444, 1445. Land communication almost 
impossible, 1422. ™he battalion never meets but in 
camp, 1423. Has been in camp two years out of three, 
1462. One corps is 140 and another 70 miles from 
head-quarters by sea, 1421. Camp is held in the most 
central position in the county, at a distance from every 
corps. There is no place at head-quarters, 1425. Camp 
does the battalion more good than almost all the drills of 
the rest of the year, 1431. The men are not paid by the 
battalion, but many employers give them their week’s 


 » wages, 1432. Most of the men stay all the time, 1455. 


Finds a difficulty in obtaining officers. ‘There are plenty 
to be had in some districts but not where the men are, 1439. 
Subseriptions do not amount to much, 1460. County 
gentlemen gave last year 1507. towards camp equipage, 
1460. The uniform looks almost exacily the same as 
the 42nd or 79th Regiments, 1448. In the return 
rendered to the Committee the expenses of camp are 
included, but probably the amount shown as received 
from the War Office does not include camp allowance, 
1466-1474. ‘ 

' Administrative System.—Neither officers nor 
men would object to consolidation, 1415-1417. Would 
be perfectly willing to undertake it, 1420. No incon- 
venience from present system, 1419. The funds of the 
corps would still be controlled locally, 1418. 

Discipline.—Has never had any difficulty in 
maintaining discipline, 1411. No great necessity for 
the Mutiny Act. The power might be abused, 1433, 
1434, 

Camps.—An increased allowance’ for continuous 
service in camp would much benefit the battalion, 1456. 
Advocates payment of 5s. travelling allowance for any 
number of men who attend the camp, however small a 
proportion, 1457, 1458. Would prefer an increased camp 


"allowance to an additional Capitation Grant, 1426. 7s. 6d. 


to 10s. would do very well, 1427-1429. Should not be 
_ given for less than three clear days, 1431. 

Gapitation Grant.—The force cannot be carried 
on with its present efficiency without some increase, 
1459. Insufficient for camp expenses, 1424, The Head- 

_ Quarters Corps earning no travelling allowance is a dead 
_ weight on the battalion, 1425. - 

Glothing and Equipment. — Uniform. — To 
preserve the scarlet tunic it is necessary to give a 
serge frock as well, 1449. The highland regiments of the 
_ Line have white undress jackets, 1450. The kilt does 


not deter men from joining, 1451-1452, 


_ Government for camp. Bought twenty-five or thirty of 


Accoutrements. — Should be issued by Government, 
1435. 

Great-Coats.—Would like to have great-coats. They 
could be properly taken care of, 1435. Each corps has 
its quarter-master-serjeant and its own store. They 


could be kept at the store, and the corps would be 


responsible, 1441, 1442, Has never had _any from 


ch 
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their own, 1443. Would-be used chief yineamp, 453. 
Supplying them in camp would not be sufficient, as there is 
a great objection to men travelling with plain-ciothes 
great-coats, 1454, 

Plaids.—Made double, to unhook from the shoulder, 
kee the belts and lock of the rifle tolerably dry, 1446- 

48. 

Term of Service.—Would like something more 
binding than the fourteen days’ notice, 1413. Has no 
regimental contract with the men, 1414. 

Permanent Staff.—Good Serjeant Instructors 
are difficult to obtain at the present moment. The 
regiments will not part with them, and there are none 
at the Depdt Centre, 1436-1438. 


Hayrer, Lieut.-Colonel, M.P., 1st City of London 
Rifle Volunteer Corps. 


Constitutional Function.—Opposed on poli- 
tical grounds to Volunteers serving abroad, but the 
liability to duty at home need not be limited to actual 
invasion. In a national emergency a limited number 
would gladly come forward for permanent duty. Could 
guarantee 25 per cent. of his owncorps. Does not agree 
with Mr. Holms that the force eould be made a recruit- 
ing ground for the Army, 1486-1491. Objects to a roll 
being opened for the names of those willing to serve, 
because it would put them in the ranks for which they 
are unsuited from their habits of life, 1493. 

ist City of London Rifle Volunteer Corps. 
—Has commanded the corps since 1872, 1475, 1476. Is 
a consolidated regiment, 1477. Composed of bankers’ 
clerks and men in large city houses, 1479. Every man 
pays for his uniform, 1507, 1508, 1510, 1511, 1533. The 
principal expenses are the ranges, and going out of town 
for battalion drill; generally to Wimbledon or Blackheath, 
1512. Special trains cost between 10/. and 35/., 1513, 
1514, 1535. The men generally pay their own travelling 
expenses, 1534. Send a company to Aldershot every 
year, 1519. Head-quarter expenses, 11s. 6d. per head, 
1535. The rent and maintenance of the range, with 
markers, extra ammunition, &c., costs the corps 3451. ; 
the rent is very high, 1536, 1537. Permanent Staff 
receives extra pay, 1541. Adjutant receives 200/. a-year 
extra, 1542. 

Efficiency.—Does not think many inefficient men 
are drawing the Capitation Grant; unless they were 
tolerably efficient they would not trouble to attend 
the drills, 1498. The best way for the Government to 
increase the efficiency of the force is to give every help 
consistent with expense, in forming large camps, 1515. 
Is in favour of compulsory retirement at 60 years of 
age, with an extension to 65 in the case of Commandin 
Officers, as granted by the Militia Act, 1494-1496, 

Adjutants appointed prior to 1871.—Has 
not advocated increased pay, 1542. The retiring allow- 
ance of old Adjutants should be increased, 1542. On 
the ground that Officers of the Regular Service have 
received extra regulation money, and because the new 
principle of five-years Adjutants has been adopted, 
1554, Would not force them out, 1557. But now 
they will remain until they are worthless, 1557. 1061. 
a-year, with the rank of Major, is not sufficient to 
induce a man to retire who is drawing 275/. and 
forage and lodging allowance, 1552. _ They have a 
feeling of grievance, 1553. There is no widows’ pension, 
and they cannot save out of 2750. a-year, 1553. 

Amalgamation of Corps.—The Metropolitan 
Corps could not be amalgamated with any harmony and 
good fellowship. No bond of association between them. 
The classes are so different, 1478, 1479. Would be fatal 
to many regiments, 1480, 1483, 1484. } 

Head-Quarters—Iwo or three corps might have head- 
quarters in one building. The necessary accommodation 
consists of a canteen, adjutant’s office, committee room 
and serjeant-major’s room, The rent of a house in the 
City is considerable ; if the Government could find 
one for the three City Rifle Corps it would be con- 
venient, 1481, 1482. t 

Ranges.—The three City Corps rent the same range in 
Essex. Tried taking in the 39th Middlesex at 1004. 
a-year, but it was found impossible to arrange for the 
shooting of more than three corps, 1485, 1537. ; 

Finance.—Other Commanding Officers could ‘give 
better information in regard to finance, 1515. City 
Corps have an exceptional advantage, beeause the City 
Companies give large shooting prizes, 1512. Does not 
think the Government should provide bands, 1538, 1539, 
Would only increase the Capitation Grant for camp 


purposes, 1531, 1532, 1540, 
f 
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Gamps.—tThe men learn more from a week in camp, 
devoted to drill purposes, than the whole year besides. 
They go backwards and forwards to their business, 1515. 
Men must be allowed to go up to London, 1523. At 
Mitcham had 184 men out of 850 sleeping for three 
nights, 1519, 1520. Working Men’s Corps could only go 
there in the evening, 1523. Would bea great benefit if the 
system could be extended to Metropolitan Corps gene 
rally, 1515, Uncertain whether Aldershot would be too 
far, 1516-1519. Thinks it would, 1523. Hounslow 
Heath would do, 1522. Have two drills a-day, one 
in the morning and one in the evening, 1529. ladly 
sit up all night on sentry and guard duty, 1530. Advo- 
cates extending the 10s. allowance to other camps besides 
Aldershot, but does not think it possible for men to 
devote a whole week, 1524-1598. 

Permanent Statt.—Serjeant Instructors.—Should 
retire at 60. ‘The efficiency of regiments so much 
depends on them, 1497, 

erm of Service-—Does not think the three- 
years system a good one, 1506-1509. 

Heserve.—The men who have been through the 
ranks might very well be in a Reserve, 1492, 1548, For 
the Volunteers but not for the Army, as it would affect 
teo much the industry of the country, 1493. Would be 
an advantage to. know the number of drilled men, 1499, 
1504, 1546. Asarule each corps should have its own 
Reserve, their ages to be shown in a return to the War 
Office, 1500, 1549. Need have no privilege, 1501. 
Uniforms ought to be available, and arms should 
be in possession of Government, 1501, 1502. Men once 
drilled soon pick it up again, 1503,-1549. Should 
be allowed to attend a drill or two provided they 
wear uniform, 1550. And to compete for a special 
shooting prize, 1551. A large number would join 
without any inducement, 1544, 1545, The liability to 
come up on an emergency would be popular, and should 
be the only liability, 1547. The numbers might be 
limited. The corps should receive no pecuniary benefit, 
1548. 


Him, LieutColonel, 1st Administrative Brigade. 
Glamorganshire Artillery Volunteers. 
ist Sdministrative Brigade Glamorgan 
4.rtillery Wolunteers.-—Composed almost ex- 
clusively of artizans, 1577. Had 1,277 efficients last 
year, 1694. By the rules there is a fine for non- 
efficiency, but fines are extremely unpopular, 1676, 1677. 
There are about 150 changes every year, 1692, 1693. 
The nearest stations of artillery are Newport, Pembroke 
Dock, and Bristol, 1718, 1719, None of the men supply 
their own clothing, 1678. A serjeant’s tunic costs 3/., 
made by contract locally, 1679-1681. Same as that 
worn by the Royal Artillery, which costs 28s. to 30s. 
only, 1680-1684. Men not unfrequently enlist in the 
Regular Army, An unusual number, perhaps fifty, went 
this year when there was a talk of war, some into the 
Artillery, but more into the Infantry, 1664-1670, chiefly 
into the two territorial regiments, 1669. The enlist- 
ments being mostly in the spring, there has been time 
to get fresh men to earn the Capitation Grant, 1672-1675 ; 
with the small number at the depdt there is very little 
chance of a relationship springing up, 1671. 
Discipline.—the power of dismissal is sufficient, 
but sees no objection to the force being under the 
Mutiny Act when under arms. It would give the 
Commanding Officer more complete power and would 
not deter men from joining, 1567-1571. Does not think 
there is any abserce of discipline in the force, 1602. 
The omission to salute is attributable to ignorance of 
military matters rather than to intentional disrespect, 


1603, 1604. Thinks there has been a general improve- | 


ment, 1605, 1606, ’ 
&ficiemcy.— Men who only do the minimum 
number of drills cannot be vory efficient, but does not 
think it desirable to increase the standard under present 
conditions, 1685-1687. Further conditions, not too 
stringent, might be exacted, either in the shape of drills or 
going into camp, if the grant were increased, 1688, 1689. 
Would like to enforce the ballot for the Militia, so that 
the standard of efficiency could be increased, 1734. 
Advantages of Consolidation.—It would be 
advantageous and not difficult to consolidate adminis- 
trative brigades, 1559, 1560, 1564. Would tend to 
economy the Commanding Officer having more con- 
trol, 1561-1563, 1599. As regards finance he has 
none at present, 1562. The corps at Swansea has given 
great trouble both as regards officers and finance owing 
to the Officer in command not submitting to discipline, 
1591-15938, 1600. Does not think local interest would 
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more Capitation Grant, besides 10s. for the camp, 1617. 


‘could be made for the supply of horses so many times 


at 


decline, 1565. No difficulty as regards discipline, 1566. 
The officers commanding corps would take the same 
interest as now, 1598. 

Officers.—lIs satisfied with the social status and the 
efficiency of the officers, but cannot get sufficient num- 
bers, 1695-1698, 1705, 1729. Suggests that quarter-pay 
might be given to officers leaving the Army, to induce 
them to reside in particular localities as Volunteer 
officers ; a limited number of nominations to compete 
for the Army, as in the Militia, would have a good 
effect, 1700-1704. Some know the drill book from 
beginning to end, and some have made themselves 
scientific artillerists, 1705, 1706. Thinks there should 
be a rigorous examination for Field Officer’s Commis- 
sion, but does not wish field commissions given only to 
Officers of the Army, 1734. — 

Term of Service.—Iias not adopted the three- 
year’s system, or any other arrangement superseding the 
fourteen day’s notice, 1651-1653. Would like the period 
of service to. be longer, 1690, 1691. 

Gamps.—Of the createst possible importance, 1616, 
1639. Cannot afford camp every year, 1618. Cost last 
year 6502. 1s. 2d., 1608. The average number in camp 
was 400, and cost 30s. a-head, 1614, 1615, 1634, 
Could not be done cheaper, 1635, 1639. Transport of 
supplies and guns, and erection of canteen buildings are 
the priacipal items, 1607-1609. The camp expenses, after 
deducting the allowance of 2s. 6d. are provided for by 
the corps paying’ their respective quotas out of their 
funds, 1654-1661, ‘The men are paid, gunners 1s. and 
so on-according to rank. If they did not get pay 
they would not come 1611, 1612. If the canteen were. 
given to a contractor, it would’ not be so much under 
control, 1610. Asa large proportion of the men remain 
continuously, the brigade would profit by an increase 
allowance for attendance during the whole time, 
1628-1630. Would be glad to go into camp for a week 
in one of the large fortresses, but understood that the 
10s. allowance for camping with the regular troops 
was not applicable, 1622-1626. The 10s. and actual 
travelling expenses would be sufficient to go to Pem- 
broke Dock, 1626-1627. Could get a sufficient number 
to go, and thinks they would stay the whole time. They 
could not get backwards and forwards, 1631-1632, — 
Practice with a 7-inch gun, in Moncrieff batteries, two 
40-pounder Armstrongs, and two 64-pounders, 1633. 
Has a quarter-master-serjeant, and one of the Captains 
acts as Quarter- Master in camp, 1636-1638. Two detach- 
ments go to Shoeburyness at the expense of the corps 
to which they belong, 1640-1648. Each detachment 
consists of men of one corps, 1649; it would be the 
same if the brigade were consolidated, 1650, 

Field Days.—Regular field days occasionally, with 
the Militia combined, would benefit the force, 1730. 

Capitation Grant.—Proposes an addition of 10s, 
to the Capitation Grant, 1572, 1573. There is a de- 
ficiency of nearly 10. a-head, to be provided from sub- 
scriptions, concerts, and other modes which are very 
objectionable, 1574-1576, 1618, 1620. Many of the 
prizes are given by Officers, 1620, They should not all 
come out of the Grant, 1620, Making the 5s. travellin 
allowance payable in respect of gun practice instead of 
united drill has been a benefit, 1662, 1663. Wants 10s. 


Field Artillery.— For 50/, or 60/. a gun, contracts 


a-year, 1710-1714; old drivers of Artillery might be 
found to enrol themselves, 1714, 1715. Given the horses, - 
it would be possible to organize field batteries, 1707= 
1714. Had field guns for some years, 1707, j 

Clothing and Equipment.— Uniforms.-—Getting 
the clothing from the Clothing Department did not 
answer, 1681, 1682. 

Great-coats.—The Government ought to supply great- 
coats, 1578-1581. The men should have them in their 
own possession, 1582, 1596. With occasional inspection 
there would be little danger of the men wearing them 
on ordinary occasions, 1583, 1584, 1597. Necessary in 
wet weather all tue year round, 1585-1587, 1595. A 
cape would not answer the purpose, 1594. . The pro- 
portion supplied for camp is not-sufficient, 1588, 1589. 

Vatises.—Very desirable to have valises, 1590. 

Amalgamation of Mead-Quarters.—There 
are three corps in Cardiff, two of Rifles and one of 
Artillery, each with separate head-quarters, but all use 
the same drill shed, dividing the rent according to the 
number of members, 1720-1723. The same orderly 
room would not do, 1726, Have separate armouries in __ 
the same building, 1725. No. further economy could be 
effected by amalgamation, 1726. a 
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Adjutants.—His Adjutant is not on the five-years’ 
system, 1732 Is a very distinguished Officer in the 
Royal Marine Artillery, 1731. On half-pay, 1732. If 
he had been serving with the Pensioners would have 
been 4 Major long ago, 1730, 1733. Ilas been with the 
Brigade for eight years. The old system is preferable, 
because in a large corps it takes a long time to get 
accustomed to the duties, Under the old system the 
appointment was much more sought after, and there was 
a better chance of obtaining a competent Officer, 
1735. An Artillery Adjutant is not in quite so good a 


position as an Infantry Adjutant as regards pay, 1730. 


Would make the Adjutant Sonior Captain ex officio, 
1733, 1734, 

Recruiting.—Thinks it a great pity to have dif- 
ferent branches of the service competing for recruits in 
the same place, The sea coast should be given up to 
Artillery, 1726-1728, 

Attachment to the Regular Army.—There 
should be greater facilities for Officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers being attached to the Regular Forces for 
instruction, 1716, 1717; an Officer should have the pay 


of his rank while serving, 1717. 


MWagazines.—Has to send powder twelve miles 
from the magazines to the battery ; magazines ought to 
be constructed, 1729. 

Reserve.—If men who had left the ranks could be 
given their uniforms, and be acknowledged in some way, 
a large number would enrol themselves to be called out 
in case of emergency. Would be a great advantage, 
1736-1738. 


- JErreris, Liecut.-Colonel, ist Administrative Brigade, 


' entirely, 1740. 


Sussex Artillery Volunteers. 


ist Administrative Brigade, Sussex 


Artillery Velunteerz.—One corps is 500 strong, in \ 


fact, a consolidated regiment; the outlying corps are 
smaller, 1754. One corps is forty miles from head-quarters, 
1766. Only been three years in the corps, 1821. A 
great number put in from forty to fifty drills in the 
year, 1796; every non-commissioned officer is obliged 
to be thoroughly up in all the artillery drills, 1797. An 
understanding with the men to stop three years but 
no penalty for leaving sooner, 1741. he Capitation 
Grant very insufficient, 1783, 1798. Believes the 
strictest economy is practised, 1819. Clothe the men 
10s. per man per annum is allowed 
to the Clothing Committee out of the Capitation Grant, 
and there is always sufficient new clothing for the 
number of recruits, 1812. ‘Tunic costs 35s., the same 
pattern as the Royal Artillery, 1800-1803, Lasts six 
or seven years, 18C4. Did not last nearly so long 
when it was obtained from a contractor, 1799. Worn- 


_, out clothing is the. property of the man, 1809, 1810. 


i * 


Partly-worn clothing when a man leaves is done up and 
issued afresh, 1811. Proposes to adopt the helmet, as 
@ great number of busbies are very old, and the change 
will be a heavy item, 1812-1815, Two or three men in 
the year join the Regular Army, generally the Cavalry, at 
Brighton, 1834-1836. 

Advantages of Consolidation.— Would give 
Commanding Officers much greater power, 1755. There 
might be a difficulty about finance, and Captains of 
corps might object to losing their independence, 1756- 
1759, but thinks the advantages of consolidation prepon- 
derate, 1760-1762, The Commanding Officer of an 
administrative regiment should not be- Commanding 
Officer of a corps in it, 1761. The accountability for 
War Department Stores would be transferred to the 
Commanding Officer of the Brigade, 1767. Found when 


he took command of the corps a deficiency of stores 


which cost 15/. or 167. to make good, 1768-1770; would 
he a difficulty as to artillery stores, as each Commanding 


_ Officer is now responsible, 1763-1765 ; would very much 


add to the Adjutant’s duties, 1771; he cannot now in- 
spect the stores without the consent of the Commanding 


_ Officer of the Corps, 1772. Proposes a regimental com- 


é mittee of survey, of which the Adjutant should be a 
member, to be held before making up the store ledger 


_ The correspondence comes through him, 1778. 


every year, 1773. The Adjutant would have no more to 
do with finance matters than he hag now, 1774, 1775. 
Con- 


_ Solidation has never been proposed or an opinion taken 


_ Upon it, 1779-1782. 


we netPlive Discipline has improved, 1748. Quite 
sufficient means of enforcing, 1749, 1750, 1753. Men 
a invariably salute their Officers, 1751, 1752. 


erm of Service.—Withdrawal should not be 


_ allowed for the first. two years except on payment of 
_ Smart money, say 32. in the first year and 2. in the 
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second, and after that only for the first three months 
in each year except on payment of fine for non-efficiency, 
1746. Would not affect the numbers, 1747. Advocates 
making the three-years’ system with a penalty general 
throughout the service, 1742-1744, The contract should 
be made in the name of the Queen, 1745. 

Hield Artillery.—The men could be taught the 
work of gunners, but not driving, 1851, 1852. Does not 
think horses supplied by contract occasionally would be 
of the slightest use, 1858, 1854. 

Amalgamation.— Head-Quarters.—The 1st Sussex 
Rifle. Volunteer Corps is also at Brighton, and has 
separate head-quarters, 1836, 1837. The Rifle Corps 
use the Corn Exchange for drill; would not do for 
Artillery, and the Artillery shed would not do for 
Infantry, 1838, 1839. Essential to keep the orderly 
rooms separate, 1840, 1841. The armoury of the Rifle, 
Corps is in the Corn Exchange, 1841-1843. 

Ltanges.—Rent a portion of the rifle range for carbine 
shooting, 1844. No particular economy could be effected, 
1845. 

Officers.—Has great difficulty in getting officers, 
1855. It would be very desirable to attach officers 
leaving the Army to the Volunteers, 1856. Advocates 
the command of corps being given to officers on full- 
pay. <A great number of corps are virtually com- 
manded by the Adjutant, 1857, 1858. Rank might be 
given in a shorter time, 1859-1861. An officer of 
fifteen years’ service in the Army has to command a 
corps for ten years before he can retire with his rank 
and uniform, and a Commanding Officer who has only 
served in the Volunteers can do so in fifteen years, 
1859. Retired officers put into the Volunteers might 
rank part passw with the Militia, 1859. Field Officers 
having served seven or ten years in the Regular Service 
should be allowed to retire with rank after three or five 
years, 1862, 1863. The Rifle Corps at Brighton get 
officers more easily, probably because the uniform is less 
expensive, 1864, 1865. The Commanding Officer is now 
very much out of pocket, but if he were on full pay the 
same expenditure would not be expected from him, 
1866-1868. ~ 

Glothing and Equipment. — Gyeat-coats. — 
Would not supply great-coats until they were wanted, 
1805, 1806. Sufficient if the Government kept a store 
to be issued on loan, 1807. Better if every man going 
into camp could have one, instead of five per battery, 
as now, 1808. 

Permanent Staff.-—Would be a great advantage 
if some of the drill serjeants, at anyrate the senior, 
were made warrant officers, 1869, 1876, 

CGamps.—Has never been into camp except to Shoe- 
buryness ; could not take guns, 1784, 1820-1823, Would 
want 32. per carriage per day, 1785. Would be no ad- 
vantage without guns, 1786. It would be an advantage 
to go into a garrison, 1787. Newhaven would be a bad 
place for a camp, 1788, 1789. Could be done at East- 
bourne; there is a field belonging to the Government 
close to the beach, 1790, 1791. Would be very glad to 
go to a place like Portsmouth, 1792. Could not get the 
Same men to stay over a week, 1793, 1794. Hasthourne 
would be better than Littlehampton ; could use the guns 
in the redoubt, 1824-1830. The military discipline 
would be a great advantage, 1831. The fort at New- 
haven is always fully occupied, 1832, 1833. Only those 
men are allowed to go to Shoeburyness who compete for 
prizes, 1816, 1817. Is sending 50 this year, 1818. 

Adjutants.—The Adjutant is on the five-years’ 
system. Artillery Adjutants draw 7d. a-day loess than 
in the Rifles. Ought to rank as senior Captain, 1846, 

Reserve.—Agrees with the advisability of opening 
aroll for men leaviag the Force. They would have to 
clothe themselves, 1849. Should be allowed to shoot for 
prizes at the ranges and use the arms, 1850. 


Wnec-PRosszr, Major, 1st London Artillery Volunteer 


Corps. 

ist London Artillery Volunteer Corps.— 
Used to be the 1st Administrative Brigade of Middlesex 
Artillery, 1893, Regiment is not quite up to its full 
strength, 1876. The rifle corps in the city compete for 
recruits, 1877. Does not think the Honourable Artillery 
Company affects them much, 1878. Iave no guns of their 
own, 1886. Use the guns at Wellington Barracks, the 
Tower, or other places, 1904. Some time ago had some 
light field guns, 1905. Recruits come from different 
parts of London, some from the city, and a considerable 
number from Kilburn, 1923-1926. Use the Guildhall 
for drill purposes and armoury, 1898, 1899. Haye no 
expense for ranges or magazines, 1900, The city does 
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not find an orderly-room, 1903, 1906. Enlistment into 
the Army is very rare, 1927-1928. 

Advantages of Consolidation.—Consolida- 
tion works well. Under the old system had little to do 
with the expenditure, 1894-1897. 

Discipline.—Would like to have the power of 

- ordering attendance at Sheerness, 1913, 1914. The only 
penalty that could be inflicted would be a fine or dis- 
missal, 1915-1918, Would have to be carried out with 
discretion, 1919. No great hardship to the men, 1920, 
1921, 

Term of Service.—Does not suggest any change, 


1872. Possibly it would be a good thing to make the 
three-years’ system general, under Government superin- — 


tendence, 1873-1875. 

Field Artillery,—Is entirely a question of money, 
1922. 

Finance.—Thinks the capitation grant is on the 
whole sufficient, 1881, but not for a camp, 1885. Does not 
think the allowance for gun practice comes to as much 
as 5s. for each efficient, 1890-1892. Has no objection to 
a Finance Committee, 1929-1932. 

Officers.— Advocates giving Volunteer Officers the 
same privilege of competing for commissions in the 
Army as the Militia have, 1933-1934. There would be 
less difficulty in filling the junior ranks, and their social 
standing would-be improved, 1935-1937. 

Clothing and Equipment.—Umiforms.—tThe 
expenditure for uniforms under the three-years’ system 
rather heavy, 1901. Some men pay for their own, 

02. . a 

Great-coats.—W ould be very glad to have great-coats, 
1907-1908. Thinks they conld be stored, 1909-1910. 
Wanted more for gun practice than for winter drill, 
1911-1912. 

Gamps.—Do not go into camp except to Shoebury- 
ness, 1879. Has applied for, but never obtained, per- 
mission to go into barracks at Sheerness, 1880-1883. 
Would increase their military efficiency, 1884. Would 
like it made compulsory to pass a certain number of days 
in barracks or in a fort, 1887-1888. Could pay the 
travelling expenses, 1889, 


Marueson, Lieut.-Colonel, 1st Lanarkshire Engineer 

Volunteer Corps. 

ist Lanark Engineer Volunteer Corps. 
—About 520 efficients, 2037. Six Companies, 2038. 
Allin Glasgow, 2089, Consolidated, 2040. Uniform red, 
the same as Royal Engineers, only has white facings, 
2104, 2105. Is made in Glasgow, 2106, 2107. Tunie 
costs 12. 3s. 6d., 2108, 2109. Have no fatigue dress, only 
canvas jumpers, 2109, 2110. Uniform is supplied at the 
expense of the regiment, 2111. 

Engineers, Drill.—Exactly the same drill as the 
rifles but efficiency is obtained for engineering, 2047. 
Drill and Engineering instruction are fairly balanced, 
2126, 2127.” 

Grounds.—Difficult to get suitable ground for engi- 
neering work, 2041.° The corps is indebted to him 
“personally for a considerable sum on account of the 
ground. Some ground ought to be provided for all 
branches of the service in large towns, 2044, 2076, 2135. 
Rent of ground is 100/. a year on the outskirts of town, 
2088-2089. ‘The head-quarters are more central, 2090. 

Stores.—Get a fair supply of stores but none for. pon- 
tooning and no instruments, 2072, 2078, 2135. Hither 
brushwood or 5/. a year in lieu, 2074, 2075. 

Instruction.—Prefers the present system of drill for 
three months every evening toa fortnight of camp work, 
2058-2060, Cannot manage a camp, but 20 men and 2 
officers have gone to Chatham, 2042, 2043, 2068. ‘They 
stay for a fortnight at Chatham, 2063-2064. Could have 
sent 150 men as easily as 20, in the Glasgow holidays, 
2064, 2066. It costs the Government about 170/. exclusive 
of the allowance, 2065, 2067, 2070. Much cheaper to 
form a camp near head-quarters, 2071. Better to go 
somewhere for practical instruction than to be associated 
with infantry, 2048. Instruction with the regular engi- 
neers would be better than a private camp, 2045, 2046, 
2061. There is a company of engineers at Maryhill, 
2050-2054. They are entirely employed in building new 
Bi ata 2117. Do no engineering work at all, 2118, 

2119. 

Submarine mining —Ought to be taught ; detachments 
might be sent to Chatham, or Portsmouth, for the 
purpose, 2137, 2140. Officers would be willing and able 
to learn, 2139, 2141. Could undertake the torpedo 
defence of Glasgow, 2138, 2142. Such special duty 
would give a status to the force and improve recruiting, 
2143-2145, 
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Bax, Captain and Adjutant, 1st Middlesex Engineer — 


' would go to the school if a certain date could be 


- cation took two months making, 2189 ; on a piece of land — 


af 


a 


Inspection. Suggests the apnointment of an Inspecting 
Field Officer for all Engineer Volunteers. The present 
Inspecting Officer is the Commanding Royal Engineer 
of the District, and, being frequently an old officer, is 
not well up in modern drill and field works, 2120-2125, 

Officers.— Considerable difficulty in getting proper 
officers, but the corps is now full, 2128, 2129. There isno — 
inducement to young men to take commissions. It — 
would ‘be very desirable if some benefit could be given, 
perhaps exemption from serving on juries, and permis- 
sion to wear their uniform at balls, 2130-2134. — 2 

Clothing.— Uniforms.—There is a strong feeling 
against the recent order substituting blue facing for 
white, and giving white to the Militia, 2114, 2116." 

Great-coats, — Advocates ‘Government keeping great- 
coats in store in preference to issuing them, 2081, 
2082, 2103. Gets a great-coat from Government for 
each man that goes to Chatham, 2112-2114, 

Permanent Staff.— Competent Adjutant and — 
Instructors, 2124. Not sufficient Instructors, only a — 
Serjeant-Major and a Corporal for six companies, 2135, 
2136, 2146-2147. 

Capitation Grant.—Better for Government to — 
defray the expense of exercising ground than to 
give an additional Capitation Grant, 2049, 2086. If 
engineering ground, drill hall, and rifle range were — 
found the present grant would be sufficient, 2087, — 
When members absent from their corps make themselves 
efficient with a rifle corps, some allowance should be ~ 
made to engineets for, such efficiency, 2087. 15s. 
additional grant would about cover the cost of in- — 
struction, 2078-2080. Its expenditure should be left 
to the discretion of the Commanding Officer, 2083-_ 
2085. 

Amailgamation.—All the corps in Glasgow, Rifle, — 
Artillery, and Engineers, weuld be glad to club ~ 
together if the ground were found for them, 2091, 2092, 
Would be a saving to all, 2093. The arrangements — 
should rest with the General Officer Commanding the — 
District, 2094-2098. Each rifle corps has its own 
armoury and drill sheds, 2099. Would be feasible to 
join with other rifle corps, 2100-2102. A place like ~ 
Irvine would do for both Engineers and Rifles, 2055- — 
2057. : 


ii. 


Volunteer Corps. - 

Was an Infantry Officer in the 6th Regiment, 2150. — 
2651. Has not been in theregular Army as an Engineer, _ 
2152. Applied to be transferred ; but not jlately because 
of the expense of changing and tke loss of seniority, 
2218, 2220. + 

ist Middlesex Engineer Volunteer Corps. 
—The Colonel is abroad, 2149. Establishment of 
eight companies, but only have seven, from want of — 
officers ; three instructors, 2654. Numbers 645 men; — 
233 recruits have joined within twelve months, 2114, ~ 
Too few instructors; only the same number as the 
rifles, with double the amount to teach, 2153, 2155. 
Give most time to engineering, 2166. Can only get — 
full-sized ‘work at Chatham, 2160. Detachment there a 
now, 2161. Instruction not sufficent, 2168. An Infantry — 
camp would be of use, 2165, 2169. Difficult to find room 
for drill purposes, 2156. Half the space at head- 
quarters is in sand for modelling, 2157, 2110. Drillin 
Hyde Park in summer time, 2158, 2170, Instruction 
generally limited to modelling, 2159, ast year made 
a bridge in Battersea park, a former year across the — 
Serpentine, 2159. Detachment has been to Chatham 
every year, 2205. The number was restricted to 64 
this year, 2206. Could not get more than 100 for con-- 
tinuous work, 2208. More men would go if a stated — 
day were fixed early in the year, 2207. More officers” 


named, 2206. Never have a regimental camp, 2162 
too expensive, and no site near London suitable fo: 
engineering, 2163, 2164, Sees no way of amalgamating 
head-quarters, 2171, 2173. If amalgamated with other 
corps the expenditure for head-quarters would be re- — 
duced, 2210, 2211. Inspected by the Commanding 
Engineer of the District, 2176. No enginering work ~ 
is done in ‘his presence. He only examines the works, 
9180, 2181, 2189, 2190. Last year marched past, went — 
through battalion movements, and marched to Batter-— 
sea to have the work inspected, 2182-2189. The fortifi- — 


belonging ‘to Colonel Ransome, 2190. Similar to 6 
made at Chatham last year, 2191, The problem w 
how to defend the suspension bridge at Batter 
2192, Worked out by Captain Joselyn from a redou 
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constructed at Chatham, 2193, 2194, Explained to 
young officers, 2195. Very few questions are asked 
of officers at the annual inspection, 2199. No written 
questions, 2200. No papers shown up, 221. Inspection 
takes about three hours, 2179, 2187. Is good, 2177; but 
not sufficiently searching, 2178. One or two semi-official 
inspections desirable, 2177. 2802. has been the average 
cost of the band for the last five years, but will be lower 
in future. The bandmaster will now have 120/. a year 
and provide everything. Enrols any men he likes and 
gets their Capitation allowance, 2213, 

Engineers.—Not so efficient asthe Rifles; ought to 
learn Light Infantry drill, 2167. 

Camps.— Amalgamation of the three Engineer 
Corps in London for camp purposes would be a good 
thing, 2173. The arrangements to be undertaken by the 
Commanding Royal Enginecr of the District, 2174, 
2175. 

Adjutants.—Only four Engineer Adjutants who 
were Officers in the Army. They have no pensions, and 
the lowest rate of pay, 2217. If transterred would 
rank among the Captains only from date of appointment 
to the new corps, 2218. 


Forrester, Lieut.-Colonel J. M., 19th Lanarkshire 


_ Rifle Volunteer Corps. 

L9th Lanark Rifle Volunteer Corps.— 
Composed of arcizans, clerks and warehousemen. The 
workers at newspapers and the joiners have both a 
special corps, 2258. Sufficient number of Officers, 2473. 


_ The men are found in everything, 2259, 2260. Pay rent 


for drill hall, 2310, 2311. When the late Colonel died 
the drill hall had to be sold as a part of his estate, 2225, 
2347. Proposes to purchase a skating rinkfout of the 
Capitation Grant by means of a sinking fund 2348, 2351. 
The engagement is by a written contract between 
the Commanding Officer and the man, 2227, 2298. 
There is no fixed penalty for non-fulfilment 2234, 
2235. ‘The man can be sued at common law for the 


balance due to the corps on account of his clothing, 


2231 Has never had recourse to the civil courts to 
enforce the agreement, 2237, 2238. ‘The penalty has not 
been put in practice, 2253. It is held in reserve, 2268. 
The amount of grant he has earned is deducted from 
the cost of his clothing and the regimental expenses, 
2249, 2250. He is bound to earn 6/. in four years, 2252; 
or pay the difference, 2262, 2263. If he leaves at the 
end of two he must pay 3/., 2251. Sufficient to sue for 
the portion not earned, 2264, 2265. No use in imposing 
a fine in artizan corps, 2266, 2267. Sometimes the 
clothing is returned and re-issued, 2269, 2270. Has 
found three years’ service insufficient to clear the cost of 
clothing and the expenses of the regiment, 2224. Has 
made it four years, and it is intended to give a bonus 
of 10s. fer every year after the fourth, while the clothing 
is good, 2224, 2225, 2240-2243 9230. The bonus is to 
be paid out of the Capitation Grant, 2245. Not yet in 
operation, 2276, 2277.. He is earning 1/. a-year clear 


profit to the corps, 2243, 2278; until he wants a new 


uniform. Then he must sign a contract for four years 
again, 2224, 22782282. In 1877, 157 men left and 183 re- 
joined out of 800, 2285, 2286. Each of the 183 men will 
_ get a fee of 10s. on completing five years, 2287-2291, 
2293, 2294, ''he men make no. objection to binding 
_ themselves, 2248, 2254, Has never been up to its full 


_ strength, 2255, 2256. The contract does not prevent 


men joining, 2257. When they accept partly-worn 
clothing, they are taken for two or three years, 2271. 
With care clothing might last six or seven years, but it 
depends on the weather, 2261. In wet weather the 


"musket stains the cloth, 2274. Consists of a tunic and 


- trousers, costing 10. 19s. 6d. ; a shako, 7s. 3d.; a glen- 
gary, 3s. 6d.; and belts, 7s. The uniform is scarlet with 
‘buff facings, 2273. It is obtained from Gardiner & Co., 


at Glasgow. Interest for three years amounted to 1302, - 
_ 2275. A man takes his clothing with him after four 
years, 2292. There is no entrance fee for recruits, but 
__ 5s, deposit is now enforced, to be returned at the end of 


_ their service, 2296-2301, 3209. An Officers’ prize 
fund, but no extraneous aid, 2295, Is upwards of 800/. 
in debt, but 1,300/. Capitation Grant due in April, 2304, 
_ 2317, 2356. Have to pay 6 per cent. interest to the 
Bank, and 5 per cent. on the clothing, 2305, 2306, 2315, 
2316, 2355. The Commanding Officer arranges all the 
finance, and draws upon his own bank account, 2304. 

_ Has never gone into camp, on account of the expense, 
_ 2314, Would try it if the ground were found, 2322. 
last year paid upwards. of 3007. in rents, exclusive of 
_ Yange, 2351. The expenditure is about 1,4002., and the 
' grant this year about 1,260/., 2352, 2353. It would be 
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a great saving if the grant could be paid before April, 
2354, 2355. Was formerly Major in the 3rd Lanark- 
shire, 2320, 2330. The expense was much the same, 
2331. There ought to be field or brigade days, 2331. 
Could not get the men to give more than three clear 
days, 2332-2338, From a military point of view it 
would be better to give a lump sum for the period of 
camp, but more men would turn out by paying 2s. for 
each day, 2339-2342. Would prefer a grant from day to 
day on that account, 2343, 2344, There would be no 
expense but the food, 2s, a-day would cover it, 2324, 
Proposed last year to take the men by batches of 100 for 
a march out, from Friday to Monday, charging them 
2s. 6d. each. They were very anxious to go, but camp 
equipment and transport could not be obtained, 2325- 
2327. Considers it would have added to the efficiency 
of the regiment, 2328, 2329. 

Discipline.—The men like to see discipline: exer- 
cised with firmness and authority, 2440-2442. The 
Commanding Officer has sufficient power, 2443-2444. 
Would like to have the power of enforcing three com- 
pulsory drills besides the inspection, 2445-2447, 2473; a 
fine of 2s. 6d. could be tried, but there is no power of 
enforcing fines, 2448-2451. 

Term of Service.—The contract would have more 
force if it were made with the Government, and if the 
Government sued men for non-fulfilment, it would have 
a most beneficial effect, 2236, 2431-2439. A man is at 
his best after four years. and should be offered every in- 
ducement to stay, 2283-2285. 

Amalgamation.—Corps.—The corps in Glasgow 
are never brigaced but once a year, 2371; are separate 
regiments in the 59th and 60th Districts, 2371, 2372. A 
great saving would be effected if they worked as brigades 
and had finances, bands, halls, and everything in com- 
mon, 2374, 2391, as in Edinburgh, 2375-2379. Has 
mooted the subject in Glasgow, and it seems to have met 
with approbation ; but Volunteers are less and less in- 
clined to do anything for themselves financially. A 
Government Officer would be well received if he went 
down with a plan for amalgamating the corps into two 
brigades of three battalions each, 2376-2383. There are 
seven rifle regiments in Glasgow, 2384, With the exception 
of the 1st Lanark the uniforms are similar, 2385. Would 
have a Highland battalion in one of the brigades, 2386. 
An order trom the military authorities to carry it out 
would meet with the approval of the men, and be wel- 
comed by the Officers, 2387-2390. Efficiency would be 
increased, as there would always be strong companies. 
Now the corps work with strong companies at inspections 
and on other occasions with weak, 2379, 2392. The only 
objections might be the recruiting, one regiment would 
lose and others gain, 2395. The Ist Lanarkshire is a 
middle-class regiment, but it might still keep its own 
character, 2396, 2397. 

Drill Halls—It would be advisable in large towns 
to have a large hall for all Volunteers to meet and where 
the permanent staff of the different regiments and all 
the armouries could be brought together. The arms 
would be safer in case of a civil riot, 2225. There are 
at least ten drill halls in Glasgow, within a distance of 
three miles, 2357, 2358, 2394. Two large brigade drill 
halls would do for all, 2359-2361. Could be used 
as armouries, and a staff might live on the premises, 
2363. Small halls would still be required for the 
depots, 2862, 2393. They all belong to officers in 
their private capacity or to limited companies, 2364. 
3002. a year, is not an uncommon rent, 2370. The rent 
of the ten halls would pay the Government for constru'ct- 
ing alarge one, 2365-2368, Would be great, economy, 
2369. BEN 

Capitation Grant.—The capitation grant with 
the camp allowance would be’sufficient for most corps if 
five years continuous service could be had from the. men, 
2224, iat 
Camps.—The camp allowance is not sufficient: to 
cover the expense in the neighbourhood of large'towns 
without haying gate-money. Was twice in camp with 
the 3rd Lanark when 6d. was charged, but discipline 
rather goes down under those circumstances, 2318-2323, 

Clothingy and Equipment. — Great-coats. — 
Great-coats for about one-third of the strength should 
be put in the regimental store for the drill season, and 
the issue left entirely to the discretion of the Com- 
manding Officer, 2451-2454, 2457-2460, They could 
be returned to Government Store after the spring drills, 
2456, 2462. Should be given asa reward to men who 
turn out regularly, 2453, 2458, 2461, Be in the pos- 
session of individuals for the period, 2457, 2462. 

Vatises—Proposes an allowance of 1,000 valises to a 
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brigade of 3,000 men, to be used by the different regi- 
ments for camp or route marching, 2463-2466, 

Field Artillery.—Recommends the establishment 
.of Field Artillery, and that, where Artillery are stationed, 
they should have the use of the horses at the barracks, 
2473-2478, 

Officers.—Suggests a horse allowance for Field 
Officers, 2467 ; but the amount would be nothing com- 
pared with what they spend in the corps, 2468, 2469. 

Field Days.—Advocates being associated with all 
the Regular troops and Militia in the district once a-year 
for a review by the General. of the district, or a field 
day, 2470-2472. 

Recognition of Service.—Oficers,—An_ officer 
can retire with his rank after 15 years’ service. Proposes 
that service as piivate, or non-commissioned ofhcer 
should count as half, 2412, 2413. 
valued by those who have nearly served the time, 2414. 
It is the exception now for an officer to have the non- 
commissioned service. At first it was the rule, 2415. 

Non-commassioned Officers and Privates.—After 5 years 
might have some mark of distinction, and they might 
have an ornamental certificate on discharge, 2427-2430. 

Home Defence Assessment T’ax.—Proposes 
to divide the country into districts for the purpose of 
Assessment, and each district to furnish its quota of 
Volunteers, a local authority to assess yearly the expenses 
of the different regiments, and have the sum levied on 
the lands valuation of the country, and the Militia 
ballot to be put into force when the district fails to 
furnish its quota, 2398-2405, 2407. Hach district 
should have to furnish either the men or the money, 2408, 
2410, It would be substituting local for imperial 
taxation, 2409, 2411. 

Reserve.—a Reserve of men leaving the force would 
be valuable. Should have a serge frock and pair of 
trousers, and come up for inspection once a-year, 2416- 
2418. Should have the privilege of going to shooting 
matches and such things, 2419, Would leave their 
efficiency to the Commanding Officer, making nothing 
obligatory, and giving no grant, 2420-2423. A Reserve 
for the benefit of the man, not of the State, 2424. 
Tauey would volunteer for an emergency just as much 
without it, 2425, 2426, 


Sroan, Major Alexander, 4th Lanarkshire Rifle 

Volunteer Corps. 

&th Lanark Wife Volunteer Corps.—l0s. 
more Capitation Grant required, 2480. Contributions 
amount to about 2302. per aunum from Officers and private 
subscriptions, aud then the corps is about 100/. short, 
2479-2483. The men pay a deposit of 5s. on joining. 
It conduces to a better class of men. There is no annual 
subscription, 2484-2487, The deposit isremittedwhen old 
uniformsiare taken, 2489. Is composed entirely of working 
men, printers, warehousemen, and such class, 2488, 2489. 
A better class of artizans than some of the corps in Glas- 
gow, 2491. They receive a bonus of 10s. every year, after 
three years’ service, that they do without, new clothing, 
2490, 2500. Making a:saving of 6s. to the corps, as it 
costs 16s. per annum to clothe a man every three years, 
2490, 25138, 2519. 80 for 90 per cent. of the men take 
the bonus for one year, some have taken it for four or 
five years, 2492. 
uniform is fit. No disputes arise, 2493, 2494. The 
uniform ought to last eight years, 2499, 2500. The 
bonus comes out of the Capitation Grant under the head 
of clothing, 2513-2517. Does not think it is in con- 
sequence of the bonus that men stay away from drill in 
wet weather. The uniform is only worn upon full-dress 
parade on Saturdays. There were only ten such days 
last season. Drill is in April and May, 2497. The 
evening parades in the hall are not in uniform, 2498. 
Drills in plain clothes are not quite so useful, It would 
be better if they had patrol jackets,.2501, 2512. The 
men work till six o’clock and would object to changing 
their dress. They wear glengarries and pipe-clay 
belts. The Officers appear in undress, 2504, 2505. 
Thinks the men would wear a loose jacket. They 
come in plain clothes more for their own comfort 
than to save their uniform, 2507, 2508, 2510. Putting 
expense aside, attendance in uniform could be enforced, 
2506, 2511. The corps is not in debt, 2521, 2522. 
Officers subscribe according to their rank, 2523, 2524, 
2616. A deficiency of 2007, annually, 2526, 2542. 

. Gaiters are wanted, and new belts, 2542. The annual 
cost of clothing and accoutrements is 386/. 7s,, 2519. A 
camp would make the deficiency greater, 2543, 2544. 
Would save, by having the Capitation Grant paid in 

» November ‘or December, 2617. The expense of head- 
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quarters is 4712, 2520, A capital of 2,650. is invested 
in head-quarters and hall, 2625. Interest, ground rent, 
and expenses come to 277/. per annum, 2525. The other 
2002. is for keeping the hall, and for repairs and gas, 

2546. The hall is perhaps the best in Glasgow, 2520, 
2540, 2545: 120 feet by 100 feet, 2535. Made a little — 
by letting it last winter, but it is now unlet, 2526. The 
range is up to 800 yards, costs 192/. annually, and is now 
unlet, 2528, 2529. There is difficulty in letting it in the 
shooting season, as the men like to get through expe- 
ditiously, 2530, 2531.. Head-quarters comprise a gym 
nasium and reading-room, an armoury, an orderly room 
and two houses for the serjeant-instructors, 2547, 2548 
The places rented by the 19th Lanark are less expensive 
but not at all suitable, 2587. Thinks permanent head- 
quarters a necessity, 2588, 2589. The establishment ig 
900, nine companies, 2555, 2558. The regiment had — 
627 efficient last year, 2518, 2556, 2557. The hall is 
occupied every night from the end of January to the — 
end of May, 2532, 2534, 2590. Other corps could not 
drill at the same time, 2540, 2541. The only available 
public ground is nearly two miles from head-quarters, — 
2536, 2537. Band costs 1002, numbers twenty, 2549, — 
2550. Camp might perhaps be managed if the men 
could go to and fro daily; they could not afford — 
to lose their wages, 2578-2581; might get 30 or 

40 per cent., 2580, 2583. Might manage a march out 
for three or four days, 2585, 2586. ‘The number on 
parade varies from 200 to 400, 2626. Cannot say 
whether masters“andmen would acquiesce in having 
one or two drills absulutely compulsory, 2625. The fe 

is men would fall away altogether, 2624. Discipline is — 
not altogether satisfactory, but imprisonment could not — 
be carried out, nor could fines be enforced, 2618, 2619, — 
Has dismissed perhaps one man a-year, 2620-2622. The 
agreement with the men is for three years, but as 
regards a penalty it is thoroughly inoperative. Ifa man 
leaves under three years he returns the uniform, 2632— _ 
2635, ive 

Efficiency. — Shooting. — Suggests that a furth 
grant might be made contingent on greater efficiency in 
shooting, 2558. The standard is too high, many men — 
fail to pass. Proposes to reduce the maximuin to 30, — 
and give an additional 10s. for passing, the 30s. grant 
to depend on the shooting course as at present, 2559. 
2577. 

Badges:—The efficient badge is troublesome and in- 
convenient ; should be abolished, 2606, 2607. Sufficient 
to make it optional, 2608. 

Drills—Two position drills might be made compu 
sory, 2609. 

Amalgamation.—Sees no difficulty about amalga-_ 
mating the corps in Glasgow except that as they all 
drill at the same season, one head-quarters would not 
offer sufficient accommodation, 2592-2595, There would , 
be dilliculty about making two large halls do for the ten 
now in Glasgow, 2538, 2539. ‘The men would object 

- to go far to drill, 2539. There would be difficulty 
in obtaining enough space in the public places on 
Saturdays, 2596, 2597. Anticipates no objection on the — 
part of officers or men. The battalion might be kept 
distinct, 2598-2601. Large corps can be conducted mo: 
economically than small, 2591. 

Bands.—Sugeests that extra drills should be substi- 
tuted for firing to qualify bandsmen as efficients. A good — 
band is necessary in order to get recruits, 2550-2552, 

Camps.—The camp of the 8rd Lanarkshire near the 
town was not beneficial, 2582. Does not advocate an 
additional grant being in the form of camp allowance, 
2584. 5s 

Great-coats.—Only required in case of emergency. 3 
orin camp. Better be kept by Government, 2610-2615, 

iteserve.—Many men who leave would put their 
names on a reserve list, 2629. Would not advocate — 
giving a grant for their attendance at drills, 2630, 2631. 

“Riiitia Ballot.—all young men should give some 
service, 2602, 2603. If the Militia ballot were enforced, 
and Volunteers had the sole exemption, a great exten-— 
sion of the establishment would be necessary, 2604, — 
2605, : y 


d 
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Rifle Volunteer Corps. 

15th Lancashire Rifle Volunteer Corps. 
Ts not now in debt but the grant has to be supplemented — 
by officers’ subscriptions and donations from honorary 
members, 2665 ; to the amount of about 364/., 2669, 2670, 
Officers have to sign a paper that they will resign wh 
called upon to do so by the Commanding Officer, 27 
The men are engaged for three years, and if they resign 
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' before, they have to pay, according to a certain scale for 


Many of the men 
encouraged by a series of prizes which. are 
presented, 2654. Has 


wear and tear of the uniform, 2656. After three years 
they remain on year by year, but if a man resigns before 
the eud of the year he is liable to a fine of 30s. to 
compensate the corps for loss of grant, 2661. The 
clothing always belungs to the corps and is cleaned up 
cr renewed when necessary, 2656-2660. Has not 
adopted the pian of giving a bonus in lien when the 
Poti is in good order, 2657. Squad drills may be in 
lain clothes lut battalion drills must be in uniform, 
2695. They are allowed to drill in plain clothes after 
the inspection, 2694. Drilling in plain clothes saves the 
clothing and »llows men to come straight from their 
work, 2696, 2697. By the rules of the corps men 
absent from inspection without leave, and consequently 
non-efficient, are fined. After last inspection had a 
dozen men brought before the magistrates, 2640-2646. 
Had a good effect, 2647. The collection of the fines has 
been left to the Adjutant’s discretion, 2648, Strength is 
about 850, the maximum establishment being 800, 
chiefly respectable artizans, but: some cierks and so on, 
2649, 2650. Generally strikes off the non-efiicients, 
2651, 2652. The uniform is red, 2686, 2701. Can be 
cleaned to look equal to new, 2701, There are a 


| superior class that will not wear an old coat, 2702. 
-The pipe-clay 


belts are very well kept, 2703. The 
trimming of the cuffs had to be altered and shoulder- 
straps added to the uniform by order, 2687-2689, 
attend 30, 40, or 50 drills. They are 
publicly 
great difficulty in getting officers 
but has no vacancies at present, 2704. No place in 
Liverpool for camping, 2690, Could go to Southport if 
it were not for the expense, 2691. Kfficiency would be 
promoted, 2692. Thinks half the men would give seven 


days, 2693, : 


Amalgamation.—OQught to be adopted. Would 


gladly aid in furthering it, and believes the bulk of the 


other Volunteer officers would, 2683. There are five 
Rifle Corps, one Engineer Corps, and six Artillery Corps 
in Liverpool. The five Rifle Corps might be amalga- 


‘mated without any great difficulty if the company 
drills were still held in the different localities, 2673, 


2674. It might be «ranged to have special companies 
for the different classes, 2684. There might be one 
corps, and different battalions, Then Government 
ought to undertake the supplying of suitable store- 
houses and drill space, 2674-2676. Economy and more 
efliciency would be the result, 2678, 2679, 2682. Agree- 


Ment among the officers of the several corps would 
_ be required, 2680, The uniforms would be the chief 


enforce the Militia 


difficulty, 2686, Two are scarlet and three green, 2680, 
Fresh uniforms would entail a large outlay, 2680. If 
the change were made gradually the corps would suffer 
in appearance during the process, 2681. 

Drititia Ballot.—t would be a good thing to 
Ballot, exempting Volunteers, 2724— 


Capitation Grant.—Sueggests various ways of 


giving further assistance to the force :—1, 10s, extra, or 
thereabouts, might be allowed, the corps being com- 
pelled to supply one uniform tunic, shako, glengarry, 
trowsers, accoutrements, haversacks, and water bottles, 
2. The present grant might suffice if the Government 
supplied and paid for suitable storehouse accommodation, 
drill grounds and rifle ranges. The rent of storehouses 
varies so much in different localities that the expenses 
of different corps are very unequal, 3. Government 
might supply leggings, haversacks and water bottles, as 
part of the equipment, along with the rifle and other: 
things. 4. They might pay the actual expense of railway 
conveyance to rifle range, not exceeding three journeys 
for each man, and for any officer or non-commissioned 
officer when on duty. 5. They might defray all expenses 
of railway travelling and rations for men attending brigade 
drills, field days or camps. 6. They might pay all the cost 
of alterations and change of trimmings, which is often a 
Very serious expense, 2636. An extra grant given as 
prizes, say at tive rate of ten small prizes per company, 
to those who attend the most battalion drills, would 
greatly increase efficiency, and would be far better than 
graduating the grant according to the number of drills, 
2666. Advocates a small grant, 5s. or 10s., for a man 
only partially eflicient, provided he has performed either 
his drills or his firing, 2667, 2668. Advocates half the 
grant being advanced immediately after inspection, if 
necessary, to save corps from borrowing, 2661-2664, 
The grant should not depend upon a percentage of men 

ng prese1 The men should suffer, not 


resent at inspection, 
the eos 


_ Would impose a fine of 30s., 2636-2639. 
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Enspection.—Advocates a general inspection in 
July and August throughout the force, 2718, 2719, It 
would be better to make the Volunteer year end on 
30th August, and have the inspection one of the last 
drills) Many men now make it their first, 2715-2722, 
Dragoons in the neighbourhood should be allowed to 
keep the ground at inspection, 2728-2731. 

Officers.—There are not sufficient inducemeuts for 
Officers, and their status is not as high as it should be 
2704.. The public papers disparage their rank, 2705. 
Thinks the War Oilice might influence public opinion, 
but cannot say how, 2706, 2707. They have Queen’s 
Commissions, and retire with their rank after 15 years, 
2708, 2709. Captains and Field Officers ought to be 
exempted from serving on juries, 2710, Honorary rank 
might be allowed for length of service, and non-commis- 
sioned service might count after 16 years, 2711. They 
ought not to have to pay income-tax on money they spend 
in the corps, 2711, 2712. Quite impossible for an Officer 
to be really efficient by attending only nine drills. 
Ought to attend every drill ordered by the Commanding 
Officer, 2712, 

Efficiency.—The standard of efficiency ought not 
to be made too high, 2653. It should be the universal 
rule throughout the service that non-efficients pay the 
30s. to their corps, 2723. Continuous drills would be a 
very great thing for the force, 2693. 

_ @ines.— A system of fines carried out to too great an 
extent would act as a deterrent to men joining the 
force, 2655. 

Glothing.—Ought to last three years, 2698. Allow- 
ing drills in plain clothes, four or five years, 2699, 2700, 

Recognition of Service——Men who have been 
efficient for 10 years might be free from serving on 
juries, and exempt from the Militia, 2723. 


Briperorp, Lieut.-Colonel, 6th Lancashire Rifle 


Volunteer Corps. 

Gth Gancashire Rifle Volunteer Corps.— 
Present strength about 1,000. Could be 1,200, but 
particular about the class of men, 2751, Prineipally 
clerks in warehouses and pupils to engineering works ; a 
better class than most corps, 2830. Expects 1,000 
efficients this year. Last year had over 1,100, 2755, 
2756. Built their own drill hall at a cost of 3,5002,, 
2758. There is a ground rent of 140’., besides the 
expenses of maintenance and gas, 2758, 2759.. The 
uniform, including everything but leggings, which the 
men pay for themselves, costs 3/. 7s., 2787, 2738. Grey 
uniform, 2733. A patent leather belt with silver 
ornament, 2741. The agreement with the men is that 
if they leave before the end of three years, they pay 17, 
towards the cost of uniform, 2825, 2828 ; but not. after- 
wards, 2833, The penalty is invariably enforced. A 
case never comes into court, 2827-2829. Get no bonus 
for taking care of uniform, 2826. Stay generally about 4 
years, 2831 ; itis not a migratory population, 2849, 2850. 
A new uniform is given when wanted, 2832. If only 
used for a short time is cleaned and re-issued, The 
majority of the men will not take second-hand uniforms, 
2834. Will last 7 or 8 years, but the men seldom stay 
more than 4 or 5 years, 2740. Cannot often use up an 
old uniform, 2740. Always get the cloth from the same 
manufacturer, and contract with a tailor for so much a 
suit. There is no noticeable difference in the colour of 
old and new uniforms on parade, 2836, 2837. A good 
doeskin cloth takes no stain from wet, 2835. Goto the 
cavalry barracks for out-door drill, and get a field as 
near the town as possible for summer drills. Can go to 
Heaton Park or Tatton Park. Costs 22/. to take the 
regiment out of town each time, 2764. Could encamp 
at Tatton Park by permission from Lord Egerton, 
2780. 500 or 600 men would attend during Whit week,’ 
2783, The armoury is attached to the orderly room, but 
there are only 50 or 60 rifles in it. Themen keep them in 
their own possession. The corps has no safe place in 
case of a disturbance, 2775, 2776. ‘The grant is very 
nearly sufficient, but cannot afford great coats at camp, 
2777, 2779. 

Glothing.—Uiwforms.—Thinks there should be one 
distinguishing colour for the force ; prefers grey, 2732, 
2733, 2736. It is cheaper than scarlet, 2736. Scarlet 
may be more attractive, 2742. There should be no 
possibility of mistaking a Volunteer for a Regular, 
2743-2745. Would like to compel all corps to ‘adopt 
grey, 2746-2748. But fears it would hardly do, 2749, 
Of the Manchester corps, one has green, one has steel 
grey, and the other a very dark grey, nearly black, 2734, 
2762, The corps in Salford has scarlet, 2750, Whe 
corps in green would not like to change, 2735, 
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Great-coats.—Are not wanted except for going into 
camp or on permanent duty, 2796, 2797. Every man 
should have one issued to him for camp, 2798-2800. 

Amalgamation.—Corps.—Three Rifle and one 
Artillery Corps in Manchester, and one Rifle Corps in 
Salford, 2750. The 33rd is at Ardwick, a mile away. The 
6th and 40th are within a quarter of a mile of each other, 
2774, All about the same strength, 2763. The Artillery 
Corps has a large shed, but the other two Rifle Corps 
have not, 2762. ‘The three Manchester Corps work well 
together, 2752, 2803. Secs no special advantage in 
amalgamation, 2753. Certainly a regiment of twelve 
companies is more economical than two corps of six 
each. No special advantage in having one Colonel for 
three battalions, 2754, 2804-2807. No economy would 
be effected, 2801. The regiments are better as they are. 
There is more emulation, 2802, 2808. Does not think 
an order to amalgamate would drive many men from the 
corps, 2804. Would be better to have a uniform dress, 
9813, 2814. If there are five or six corps within a 
reasonable distance, and those five or six corps had. six 
companies each, it would be far better to make two 
battalions of twelve companies each, 2809 ; but does not 
see much saving. Twelve companies must have an 
Adjutant, 2810. 

Drili Hall—The hall is used nearly every night 
except Saturday from February to June. There would 
be no room for another corps, 2760, 2765, 2766, 2771. 
It is the same with the other regiments. One shed 
would not answer for more than one curps, 2761, 2772, 
2773. The 33rd have a temporary shed only, but they 
have nearly enoug’ money to build one, 2767, 2770. The 
40th drill in different rooms, which is more economical 
but not so satisfactory, 2768, 2769. 

Ranges.—Pay 2961. a-year for a range. Could not do 
with less room, 2831, 2812. All the corps shoot on 
Saturday afternoon. Ninety men out of every hundred 
cannot shoot anv other time. Not one target could be 
dispensed with in Manchester, 2812. : 

Capitation Grant.—The. Capitation Grant would 
be sufficient for battalions. of twelve companies, if 
great-coats were supplied on loan, and encampment 
expenses paid, 2851, 2852. 

Officers.—Difficul: to get the right sort of men 
for officers, 2814. Cannot suggest any way of making 
Officers’ rank more acceptable. Kxemption from service 
on juries is a small matter, 2815. A company fills or 
dwindles away according to the amount of interest the 
captain takes in his work, 2816, 2817. Twelve Officers 
went to a School of Instruction to begin with, but 
latterly they have passed before a Board, 2818, 2819. 
The great majority of yoang Officers cannot afford a 
clear month’s time, 2820, 2822. 

Schools of Instruction.—A school is a very 
excellent thing. All that is necessary ; received great 
benefit from it, 2823, 2824. 

Gamps.—An allowance of 5s. is not nearly enough, 
Could not be done under 10s., 2785-2787; besides 
travelling expenses, 2788, 2789. A week’s permanent 
drill does infinitely more good than drilling every other 
Saturday during the whole year, 2791. Does not think 
a camp is so useful when men go to and fro daily. They 


ought to give the entire week, 2781, 2782. Government . 


should pay camp expenses in addition to the grant, 
but then the same number of drills as now should be given 
independently of camp work, 2791-2794. Would want 
the drill hall just the same, 2795. 

Militia Bailot— Would make every man liable to 
the Militia ballot, or require him to qualify in the Volun- 
teer force. He can make himself efficient without the 
least interruption of his ordinary business engagements. 
Would necessitate an increased number of battalions, 
2838-2842. Would treble the number at once, 2843, 
2846. Be a considerable increase of expense to the 
country, 2845. Rather than be liable to service in the 
Militia, a man would pay his own expenses as a Volun- 
teer, but it would not be fair to make him, 2847. He 
should have his uniform given him, 2848. 

Adjutants.—The Commanding Officer ought to 
have some voice in the appointment. It is a vital thing 
to have an Adjutant who is really a believer in volun- 
teering, 2854. Was in the first instance opposed to the 
tive-vears’ system, but now thinks it good provided the 
uppointment can be renewed at the request of the Com- 
manding Officer, 2855. He is an invaluable assistant, 
2855. Knows an instance of an Adjutant who is not 
allowed to remain, although he is of great value to the 
corps, and the Colonel is resigning in consequence, 
2856. 
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Smumons, General Sir J. Lintorn A., G.C.B., RAB. In- 
spector-General of Fortifications. . 
Employment of Volunteers for Submarine — 
Mining Defences. — (General Scheme—As yet only — ‘ 
three companies of engineers have been trained to sup- — 
ply all the wants of the submarine mining service pie 
throughout the world—a fourth is in process of training. 
The number is altogether insufficient unless persons In 
each lozality volunteer to assist. There are 27 ports at rt 
home at which it is desirable that submarines mines 
should be laid, and it is from the Volunteer engineers 
that assistance should be obtaived. Colonel Crossman, 
Inspector of Submarine Mining Defences, was sent to 
Neweastle to conduct an examination as to the best 7 
arrangements for defending the Tyne, and it appears that 
the Durham battalion of Hhgineers contains a class of 
men admirably adapted for the work. The proposition has 
the advantage of enlisting local interest, and the Volun- 
teers would feel that they were performing a bon4 fide 
good service for the defence of their own homes, 2858. 
he schenie should be viewed with reference to its probable 
extension to the most important parts of the country, as 
for instance, Liverpool, the Frith of Forth, the Clyde, 
Southampton, the Severn, and the Humber, 2859. There 
is an engineer corps at each of these ports, 2904. The 
Leeds and Sheffield corps are available for the Humber, 
2905., The first step is to ask the Commanding Officers 
if they can send two Officers and sixteen men toundergo 
training, 2906. It is proposed to train two Officers and 
sixteen men annually for each port for two years. But 
after the first two years) it would be sufficient to train 
half that number. They would have to be selected for — 
their general handiness and intelligence, and preference 
should be given to men accustomed to boats, 2859. They 
would have to receive 50 days continuous training at the 
School of Military Engineering, 2858. Proper instruc- 
tion could not be given locally, even when the non- — 
commissioned officers have returned from the Colonies, 
2901, 2902. The same degree of efficiency could not be wi 
attained as at Chatham, where the instruction is con- 
ducted by highly skilled Officers with very superior 
appliances, 2903. ‘The men trained for these ports would 
form a most valuable Reserve, after laying their own 
defences, to assist at other places in case of war, 2891— 
2893. With a few of the higher trained men as in- — 
structors, they would be able to carry out the work in a — és 
thorough manner, 2865, 2911. It would be advisable 
to bind the men for three or four or five years, but if the hs 
men were carefully selected, it might be found un- 
necessary to impose any restriction, 2861, 2900. The 
instruction would not be sufficient to enable them to go 
and set up submarine mining establishments elsewhere. 
They would be capable of imparting instruction as to 
laying down the mines, but not as to putting together 
the more delicate parts of the machinery. Besides, ie 
foreign governments are training their own people, and G 


a 


a 


there is the difficulty of having to do with a foreign 
language, 2862, 2863, 2898. If Volunteers cannot be 
obtained, will press for an increase to the regular force, 
but the demand will encounter great difficulty on the — 
ground of expense, 2864, 2866. At Portsmouth, Ply- 


mouth, Pembroke, Sheerness, Gravesend, and Cork, where 
there are military engineers, the Militia could supply 
handy manual labour as boatmen, At commercial ports 
boatmen should be attached to the Volunteer force, 2867- 
2871. Could keep up their knowledge by giving half a- 
day occasionally, and, perhaps, a whole day now and~ 
then, 2882. The establishment at each port should be a— 
company of 60 men, 30 trained, and 30 handy men or — 
boatmen, 2883-2888 ; 31 trained men, 2894-2897. They 
might be allowed to earn the Capitation Grant without — 
going through a musketry course, 2927. If a special - 
badge would encourage them, it should be granted, 2928, — 
2929. No experience has yet been gained as to the 
working in the Colonies. Some of the best men and 
most intelligent Officers were sent out to extemporize a 
system, 2889, 2890. The local organization would be 
different in different Colonies; 2922, 2923. The calls 
upon the regular Engineers for Colonial Service in the — 
event of war’ may be very serious, 2921. 

Cost,—The expense of one port, including the Serjeant — 
Instructor, models and stores, would be 6164. for the first 
year, and 5167. for the second. In subsequent years, 
415/.; or for the six ports mentioned, 3,696/. the first 
year, 3,096/. the second, and afterwards 2,286/., exclusive 
of allowance to officers, clothing for the men, and hire 
or purchase of boats, 2858-2860. The cost including — 
instruction, but without rations, quarters, or travellial “y 
expenses, would be 1,000/. a year, 2907-2910. Estimates 
the cost of a serge suit to be worn during instruction at _ 
2/,, and it might last two years, 2877, 2888. Does not 
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Smmons, General Sir J. Lintorn A.—continued. 


think it would be necessary to make an addition to the 
Capitation Grant for trained men, 2878-2880 ; but the 
men having to be all out together might affect the question, 
2882. No additional Inspecting Officer would be re- 
quired. The Inspector of Submarine Mining Defences 
would either undertake the duty himself or delegate an 

_ experienced officer, 2924-2926. There must be store 
buildings and a man in charge whether the Volunteers 
are formed or not. The stores are at Woolwich waiting 
distribution, 2873-2876. 

Pay.—onsiders it a, reasonable proportion to give the 
men 4s, a day working pay, while under instruction, free 
' quarters and rations, and railway expenses to and fro, 
The Officers should have the military pay of their rank, 

2859. Although paid service may be a departure from 
the principle of the Volunteer force, does not see any 
other way of carrying out the defence of the commercial 
ports, and they are almost defencelesy at present. Skilled 


' mechanics could not be expected to forego their wages, 


2864-2866. Submarine mines are only laid down for the 
period of an emergency, and during that time there is 
constant work in connection with them; they have 

to be taken {up, examined, and relaid; but when 

once a system is laid down it fis not the same work 
as in the first instance, 2914, If the Volunteer force 

“were called out the Engineers would be paid in the 


| same way as regulars, but if their Services were specially 


required when other Volunteers were 
they should be paid at the same rate as when under in- 
struction, 2915-2920. ‘As the manipulation of the mines 
by ignorant men is exceedingly dangerous, it would be 

_ 2 great advantage to have for Officers men employed 
in mechanical operations, and such men could not be ex- 
pected to undergo 50 days’ training without some pay- 
ment to cover their expenses, 2862, 2872, 

Adjutants.—It would be desirable that the present 
Adjutants should undergo instruction, 2942. In the 
course of a few years there will be young men who have 
worked up from the lower grades fully qualified for the 
appointment, 2941, : 

Permanent Staf.—W ould be the means of providing a 
position for instructors leaving the service, 2930, Will 
‘shortly be able to supply properly qualified instructors 

from the Royal Engineers, 2912, Infantry Serjeants 

could not be trained, 2913. The small staff required 
. possibly be found among the Volunteers, 2899, 
2900. 


not called out, 


ANDERSON, Captain, C.M.G., R.E., Assistant Inspector 


of Submarine Defences. 

Employment of Volunteers for Submarine 
Mining Defences. preliminary course of instruc- 
‘tion at Chatham is absol utely necessary, 2931. Intelligent 
men of a factory would be quite sufficiently educated, 
2933. The selection of men could be left to the Com- 
manding Officer, 2932. The officers would be expected 
to study the Manual of Instruction and the drill book, 

and they could annually brush up their knowledge by 
attending at one of the military ports, 2934. A young 
man fond of boating would be more likely to take to 
the work ; his rank would be immaterial, 2935. In 
_ two years there would be a nucleus of 32 trained men 
at each port, and by brushing up their knowledge annually 
at one of the ports they would be able toimpart instruc- 
tion to recruits, 2937. Has’ every reason to believe 
the scheme would succeed, 2938. It would be desirable 
for the Adjutants of the Corps to go through the course 
of instruction, 2940. The Glasgow Adjutant has already 
done so at his own request, 2939. Hopes the Committee 
will realize the fact that the work is so important, that 
the Engineers are annually trained for four months to 
_keep up their knowledge, 2943, 
MacDoynut, J. R., Esq. 

Is Editor of the “Volunteer Service Gazette,” 2944. 
Was three years 4 private in the Inns of Court, seven 
years a Captain, and three years a Major in the 19th 
Middlesex Rifle Volunteer Corps, 2946. Resigned his 
commission five years ago, 2945. 

 Gonstitutional Function.— Objects to the pro- 
posal to amend the Volunteer Act, so as to give Her 
Majesty power to invite the Volunteers to come out on 
an emergency, 3053, 3054. A man would not like to 
Say he was too busy, 3057, Employers of labour might 
object to their men being liable to serve, 3055. In 
me places now, being 2 Volunteer militates against 
employment in civil life, 3058, 3059, . 
__ Active Service.—Considers it undesirable to raise 
the question of employing Volunteers for Active Service, 
before the agtual hecessity arises. If a ‘stress came, 
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MacDoynett, J. R.—continued. 


many individuals and even detachments would join the 
army, 3044-3046. Disapproves highly of a roll being 
kept of names willing to serve, 3047. It would be better 
to accept the services of Volunteers for special brigades 
or regiments, than to draft them into line regiments, 
3048, 3049. -There are corps from which recruits for the 
army could he obtained by offering a bounty, 3050-3052. 

Discipline.—Cases of actual insubordination are 
exceedingly rare, unless a man is drunk. A Com- 
manding Officer need have no difficulty in maintaining 
discipline, 2957. Dismissal is a real punishment. There 
ought, however, to be more distinction between being 
struck off the roll for non-attendance, and dismissal for 
disgraceful behaviour, 2958-2960. Dismissal is quite 
sufficient to meet all cases in which the men are not 
actually under the Mutiny Act, 2962. Fines are useless, 
they cannot be recovered, they only irritate men, 2961. 
But it is quite right to exact repayment of a proper pro- 
portion of money spent on uniforms, when the engage- 
is not fulfilled ; thatis not a fine at all, 2963-2970. 

Efficiency.—Does not think it desirable to increase 
the standard. When a man has learnt his drill, nine 
drills are sufficient to keep it up. Most men give more, 
2991 ; but some could not spare the time, 2992. Would 
be sorry to see any increased number of compulsory 
attendances, as it is not to be expected that men having 
civil occupations can say they will attend on certain 
given days, 2955. A man who is worth his salt will do 
everything he can to come to the brigade drill and 
inspection, 2956, 

Expansion for War.—Thinks the more cadres 
there are for expansion in time of necessity the better, 
large corps ought to be divided into a sufficient number 
of companies, and then there would be a difficulty about 
Field Officers, 2975-2978. Apart from the question of 
expense, there is an advantage in having small cadres 
distributed over the country, 2989. But admits there is 
a great deal in favour of large battalions, 2990. 

Term of Service.—It would be very objectionable 
to do away with the power of resignation at short notice, 
14 days of thereabouts. Employers of labour would 
object to their men being bound, 2950. The engagement 
the men make with their Colonels is merely for clothing 
purposes, 2950. Sees no advantage in changing it to an 
engagement with the State, which would necessitate a, 
crown prosecution in every case of a breach of contract. 
Better that every case should stand on its own merits, 
2952. Would not make the engagement, a rule in every 
corps, aS any men prefer to find their own tniforms 
rather than bind themselves, 2953. It would limit 
recruiting in some corps, 2954, The rule was made for 
pecuniary purposes, and not in any way to bind the man 
to serve, 2954. 

Finance.—The Capitation Grant ought to be enough 
for an Infantry corps not less than 800 strong, provided 
they do not go into camp, if the Officers pay for the 
band, 2972-2974, Artillery and Engineers do not get 
enough, 2972, The head-quarters and the range 
expenses are proportionately greater’ in a small 
battalion, 2979-2980, 2988. Advocates any addition to 
the grant being in money not in stores, 2978. The 
system of Finance Committees is better than leaving 
the management of the Capitation Grant to the 
Adjutants, but would prefer to see the expenditure left 
to the Commanding Officer, subject to War Office 
audit, 2981; 2982. Some Commanding Officers work 
committees very well, but a very disagreeable state of 
affairs may ensue if any jealousies arise, 2981, 2984. 
Large working committees do not answer, 2983 ;- but 
does not know how a government audit would work, 

~ 2987, The whole expenditure ought to be published for 
the information of the members of the corps, 2984— 
2986. y 

Amalgamation.—Oorps—In London would be 
extremely difficult, 3039 : 

Drill Sheds.—It, would be very desirable to give one 
to be used jointly, 3039, 

Gamps.—The hindrances to the formation of regi- 
mental camps are chiefly financial, but in London, as a 
rule, the men canuot give the time, 2993. Supposing 
there was no expense, most regiments in the country 
could go into camp, but not those in large towns, 2996— 
3000. Camps are popular and_ useful, 2994, 2995. 
Suggests the establishment of a standing camp. near 
London, the nearer the better, commanded by a Colonel 
in the Army with an Adjutant and Staff, which 
detachments or men from any regiment might attend, 
with permission to be absent in the day, 8001, 3003, 3008, 
3010, 3011. It would be very popular, 3002. Twenty 
extra drills in that sort of camp would be as good as 
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going regularly into camp, 3004-3006; but thinks it 
would be better to make any allowance depend on the 
number of hours attendance rather than on the number 
of drills, 3007, 3012-3014. As much advantage would 
be derived as at a regimental camp in the same time, 
2009. Should be over and above the requirements for 
the Capitation Grant, 3016. Suggests utilizing the 
brigade depéts, 3016, Attaches great importance to an 
Officer of the Regular Army being in command, 3017. 
Would not interfere with the provisional battalions at 
Aldershot, 3018, 3019. <A fair proportion of every 
regiment would attend, 3020. 

Schools of Instruction.—There are at present 
no means of an Officer learning the interior economy of 
a regiment, 3021. The present schools of instruction 
ought to be abolished, and skeleton battalions estab- 
lished, with a permanent staff, where the Officers could 
learn the whole work ofa soldier, 3021-3023. Much the 
same thing, in fact, for drill and interior regimental 
‘economy, as is now established for musketry instruction 
at Hythe, 3025. Barracks would be better than camp, 
3024. They should spend at least two months there, 3023, 
3027. Have a fairly good allowance, 3022, 3027. Know 
their elementary drill before going, 3021, 3023. A better 
class of men would be induced to take commissions, 
3025, Attendance need not be compulsory, 3027. They 
would make any sacrifice to get a certificate of thorough 
efficiency, 3034; but the battalion should be as attrac- 
tive as possible, 3027-3029. Without such instruction 
a higher standard of military knowledge cannot be 
acquired, 3029. Non-commissioned officers could learn 
more there than by going to a regiment of the line, 
3030 ; but does not think any serjeant would go for two 
months, 3033, Sees no objection in principle to Officers 
at schools receiving the pay of their rank, 3035, 3036. 

Mounted Corps.—Cannot live upon the present 
allowance, 3040. Men naturally prefer the Yeomanry, 
as the allowance is so much larger, 3041, 3042, 

Field Artillery.—Does not advocate Field Artil- 
lery, unless more money can be found for it. Thinks 
field batteries might be roughly got up, which would do 
service, 3043. ; 

Great-coats.—tThere would be a difficulty about 
storing them, 3067, Does not think great-coats abso- 
lutely necessary, except in camp, and then they might 
be supplied on loan, 3068-3070. Men going into camp 
ought to have great-coats and knapsacks, 3072. 

Reserve.—tIt should be permissible for men who 
have been efficient for ten years to be put on a reserved 
list, with the privilege of wearing their uniform, 3060, 
3062, They should have some distinguishing mark, 
3061. Be inspected once a-year, 3063. But need have 
no Capitation Grant, 3060. Be retained till the age of 
60, 3065.. Some regiments now keep a list, 3063. 


Wornrice, Oaptain and Adjutant, 1st Administrative 
Battalion Worcestershire Rifle Volunteers, 
Adjutants appointed prior to 1871.— 

Position with regard to pay and allowances, and retiring 

aliowance.— All the old Adjutants of 1860 must be about 

50, and incapacitated from taking other employment ; 

with nothing to fall back upon but the retiring allowance 

of 6s, a day, which can be claimed after 30 years’ com- 

bined, Army and Volunteer service, 3080-3083, 3109-3111, 

Was appointed in October 1860, 3075, At first there 

was no retiring allowance and the pay was only 8s.a 

day, without any allowances, on which two horses had to 
be kept, 3084-3085. In 1861, when the regulations 
were published received an addition of 4s. a day, 2s. 
horse allowance, and 2s. travelling allowance, 3087 ; 
and a contingent allowance of 4/. a year for every 
company, and 2/. for every subdivision, to provide 
postage and stationery at head-quarters only, it being 
distinctly stated that what was not spent might be kept, 

3088, 3089, 3099. The retiring allowances were given at, 

the same time, 8090, 8091. In 1863 the pay was raised 

to 10s. and in 1876 to lls. 7d., with an alteration of 
allowances, 3098, 3094, 3122, Receives320/. a year now, 
as against 300/. before, 3094, The contingent allowance 

ceased in 1872, and as the profit was from 25. to 302. a 

year, the loss was 100/. up to 1876; so that it will take 

three years more before the increase of 20/, a year will 
be felt, 3097, 3103. The contingent allowance is now 
divided, 27. 10s. goes to the Commanding Officer ot the 
battalion, and 1/.10s. to the corps, nothing to the 

Adjutant. It has to pay the rent and expenses of the 

head-quarters’ office, 3098~3102.. In 1861, income, with- 

out contingent allowance, was 182/. 10s.; in 1863 it was 
raised to 278/. 6s. 3d.; financial duties had to be under- 
taken and security given, which are no longer required, 
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3120-3122. Has no complaint to make about pay and 
allowances, apart from the question of retiring allowance, 
3136, 3137. In the army there is the prospect of pro- 
motion and better pay, 3188. The retiring allowances 
of every other branch of the seryice have been revised 
within a recent period, 3083. The present scale is—After 
15 years’ service, five of which as Adjutant, 3s. per diem ; 
after 20 years, seven of which as Adjutant, 4s, per diem; 
after 25 years, ten of which as Adjutant, 5s. per diem; 
after 30 years, fifteen of which as Adjutant, 6s, per diem, 
8139-3141, Utterly inadequate, 3104. 
some battalions has been very hard, 38104. Asks for the 
same scale as that given to the Militia, but without the 
necessity of retiring at once, 3105-3108, 3142-3143. 
Does not know that it would be for the benefit of the 
service, 3144, 3145. One ofthe most efficient Adjutants 
is upwards of 70,3151. Does not think it would bea 
boon to allow retirement at any time under the present 
scale, 3146-3148. The position is not really worse, only 
comparatively with regard to the Militla, 3149. A man 
dependent on his Adjutancy for a livelihood would not 
consider it a boon to have the option of retiring on 3s, a 
day after 15 years’ service, 5 as Adjutant, 3852-8155. 
Received the value of his commission on retirement from 
the Army, but it did not come from the State, 3111-3115, 
3117. The regulations were framed to include army 
servicé notwithstanding, 3116. Was notallowed to serve 
withont selling out, 3150. No condition was made with 
the Militia Adjutants about having received the price of 
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their commissions, 3118, Atno period hasit been possible _ 


to provide for old-age. “The allowances have never been 
sufficient, and the expenses in a large battalion have 
been heavy, 3123, Duties have enormously increased— 
liability to all military duties has been imposed, 3119, 
3135. These are, brigade depéts, recruiting, boards, and 
courts-martial, all the supplies of stores, and inereased 
correspondence, 3126-3129. Gets 5s. a recruit; was out 
of pocket at first; takesa great deal of time, 3130-3134, 

Rank —Giving the. Militia Adjutant honorary rank 
after 20 years’ combined service has caused some very 
bad feeling, because it leads to the general public looking 
upon them as superior ¢o Volunteer Adjutants, who may 
be a long way their seniors ; when associated together in 
brigade depdt duties it becomes exceedingly unpleasant, 
3156, 

Capitation Grant,—There is not sufficient cheek 
on its proper application, 3157. A general meeting 
is bad, because of the want of discipline and alter- 
cations that occur; many Officers decline to hold 
one. On the other hand, Commanding Officers can- 
not always be trusted to make a proper use of the | 
Grant, which is sometimes handed over to them entirely 
by the Finance Committee, 3158-3160, Advocates the 
accounts of the several corps in administrative regiments 
being rendered to the Officer Commanding the battalion 
for audit, 3158, 3162-3165, 3168, 3171. The statements 
sent to head-quarters cannot always be trusted, 3166. 
No means of checking them, 3167. No objection to 
Finance Committees, 3173. { 

Consolidation ef Administrative batta- 
lions.—A consolidated battalion might work better as, 
regards finance, but-the Officers like the administrative) 
system because they are more independent, 3170, A 
consolidated battalion for a wide country district would 
entail an enormous amount of writing and corres- 
pondenee, 3172. 

“fiiciency,—The number of drills required could be 
slightly increased, 3178 ; would not alter the qualification 
for efficiency in musketry, 3175. 

ist Administrative Battalion, Worcester 
Rifle Volunteers,—Composed of miners, carpet 
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weavers and agriculturists, very difficult to combine at 


any one time. There is no good place for camp, which, — 
moreover, would be too expensive without gate-money, 
and that is objectionable, 3176, 3177. The uniform is 
similar in all the companies, but the pouches vary in 
size, 3181, 3182; 40 rounds is the most they can carry, 
3180, 


Coxn, Captain and Adjutant, 37th Middlesex Rifle 


Volunteer Corps. 


Adjutants appointed -prior to 1871.—Pay 
and Allowances,—W as a Captain in the army, 3186, Re- — 


tired by sale of commission, 3187, 3207, 3208 ; appointed 
Adjutant in January 1866, 3185, The pay was then 10s, 
a-day, 3188, raised to 1ls. 7d.in July 1876, 3189-3191 ; 
used to get 2s.a-day horse allowance, now horse hire 
and travelling within 10 miles is chargeable up to 1s. 10d. 
a-day, but there is a great difficulty in getting the allow 
ance, 3192-3196, 3212. Adjutants keeping a horse get 
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Coxe, Captain and Adjutant—continued. 
2s, 9d. a-day, 3196. The contingent allowance and 
medical attendance with medicine, which have been 
taken away were more than equal to the 1s. 7d. additional 
pay, 3192, 3197-3201; but if 2s. a-day horse allowance 
were given, the pay would be sufficient, 3213. Volunteer 
Adjutants were appointed as Staff Officers, and it would 
be a great benefit to have staff allowances, 3197, 3198. 

_ Retiring Allowance.—Thinks that after 30 years’ service 
10s. a-day might be given instead of 6s., which is a 
very inadequate allowance, 3204-3206, 3209, 3220, 
3221, Sees no boon in being allowed to retire after 
30 years’ service, because there is great difficulty in find- 
ing anything to do, 3214-3217. Does not advocate 
basing the retirement scale on Adjutant’s service only, 
3222-3224, ; 

Rank.—Have quite as much work to do as Adjutants of 
Militia who have lately had the honorary rank of Major 
conferred on them. Might receive the same distinction, 
3201-3203. 

. Capitation Grant.— Ought to be 10s. a-head 
more to provide great-coats and water bottles; at any 
rate for every man who gets into the first class in firing, 
3225, 

Gamps.—A camp near London, from which men 
could run up to town in the day would be very popular. 
Suggests an allowance of 10s. a-head and expenses there 
and back, 3225. The drills in camp to count towards 
efficiency, 3226-3228. A large number would attend, 
3232. Would not be so useful as Aldershot, 3233. 

37th Middlesex Rifle Volunteer Corps— 
Have a four years’ system. Men sign an agreement to 
make themselves efficient. Pay 1/. for three years, 
without a great-coat. If they want a great-coat they 
pay down an extra 10s. for four years. ‘They keep the 
great-coats themselves, 3229, 3230, Hardly 40 per cent. 
go to camp, 3231. 


' Borrer, Captain and Adjutant, 23rd Middlesex Rifle 


Volunteer Corps. i 
Has been an Adjutant since 16th April 1869. 
Served five years in the 2nd Battalion, Sussex, 3236. 
Formerly a Captain in 60th Rifles, 3241. Retired from 
the Service by sale of commission, 3238-3240. 
Adjutants appointed pricr to 1871— 
Pay and Allowantes—In country corps 11s, 7d. pay, the 
actual expenses of mounting up to ls. 10d., and all 
travelling expenses paid, may be better than the old 
pay of 10s. and 2s. forage allowance, but in London it 
is rather a loss than a gain, 3301-3310. Not, however, 
a grievance, 3313. } . ; 
fank.—Complains of the Adjutant’s regimental rank 
being governed by the date of his appointment to tie 
corps insiead of by the date of his Army Commission 
or even in his own case of the first Volunteer 
commission, as he has lost seniority by between trans- 
ferred, 3242-3251. Formerly had no rank, but the 
Volunteer officers always admitted their seniority, 3254, 
3256. Would take command of officers senior to them- 
selves on parade, if the Commanding Officer was 
present, but not otherwise, 3255. Thinks, whether the 
_ Army rank is temporary or permanent, the Adjutant 
should rank next to the Field Officer of the battalion as 
Senior Captain, 3257-3260. Volunteer officers would 
not grudge it, 3259, 3318. The Adjutant’s usefulness in 
country battalions would be-increased, 3259. It is not 
_ fair to place men of some years Army Service on a par 
with Captains of Volunteers, 3258, 3311, Thinks there 
_ should be the same regulation as for Militia Adjutants. 
They obtain. the honorary rank of M ajor after 20 years’ 
combined service, and the same might fairly be granted 
to Volunteer Adjutants, 3261-3264, 3297-3030. It 
would be an additional stimulus, 3265. At present 
_ there is no promotion possible for an Adjutant, 3265— 
_ 3269. Brevet Majorities might be given to carry an 
honorary Lieutenant-Colonelcy on retirement, 3314-3317. 
- Would grant the same to Militia Adjutants, 3318. 
Retiring Allowance.—Considers it would be fair to offer 
the same terms as were given to the Militia with six 
months’ notice, requiring them to retire by a certain day 
or remain on upon either the present scale or a slightly 
increased one, 3270, 3271, 3275, 3276, 3295. A good 
number would avail themselves, 3288. In some instances 
the service would lose very valuable officers, but they 
‘would be replaced by young and active men from the 
Army, 3282, 3299. Would complete the scheme of having 
all the Adjutants for five years only from the Army, 3276, 
There are no civil employments open to induce men to 
leave, $296, 3297. A great many do not wish to retire at 
ie but would like an inoreased scale including com- 
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3291, 3233. 30 years’ combined service, 15 of which as 
Adjutant, is too long. There are very few Adjutants 
who joined as Captains with more than 10 or 12 years’ 
army service, 8273, 3274. The present scale is too low, 
not sufficient to induce anyone to retire, 3277, 3295, The 
“age and infirmity clause” might be expunged, 3277- 
3280, It would not be unfair to base an improved scale 
upon auxiliary service only, 3281-3287. 

Effiiciency.—Increased instruction for officers and 
non-commissioned officers would be valuable, 3838. An 
additional allowance for shooting would not increase 
efficiency, 3340, 3341. Thinks the present number of 

drills sufficient if the men are properly grounded as 
recruits, 3346, 3350. A week or 10 days in camp is more 
valuable than 20 scattered drills, 3349. Can suggest 
oa except camp instruction for incteasing efficiency, 
353. 

Capitation Grant.—Barely sufficient in country 
corps, 3819. If any mote money is to be expended, 
would advise the addition being in larger grants for 
camps of exercise or in great-coats, 3320. Has never 
known an instance of a country corps finding the Capi- 
tation Grant sufficient, 3331. The men have to be paid 
their travelling expenses when they come in from a 
distance to company drill. The 5s, allowance is only for 
battalion drill, 3332-3334. Thinks it is only under very 
favourable circumstances that a corps can make the 
grant suffice, 3331, 3335. ' 

Gamps.—Isin favour of increasing the allowance for 
regimental camps, because the men have to be paid for 
attending, 3336. Thinks if the Government made 
continuous attendance compulsory employers would 
acquiesce. The Commanding Officer might be given 
power to grant leave for 12 hours or so out of the week, 
3355-3358, Would be quite feasible to establish a camp 
for every regiment if the men were allowed business 
hours, 3362. Although such a camp is not so satisfactory 
great benefit is derived, 3359-3361. 

Great-coats.—Kvery man in camp should be pro- 
vided with a great-coat, 3322. Would like great-coats 
to be permanently provided by Government, 3323. 
They would have to be kept in regimental stores, and 
issued for camps, marches-out, and so on, 3325-3326, 
Storing might be difficult, 3328. It would be sufficient if 
Government issued them when they were wanted, 3327. 

Drill Sheds.—The provision of drill sheds is 2 
important matter, 3341, There is not always a suitable 
building to be found, 3342, 3343; and in small places it 
is impossible to get sufficient funds from local sources, 
3344, 

Serjeant {nstructors.—Thinks it hard to de- 
duct 2d, a day from their pay for clothing. They have 
been accustomed to receive the full pay of 2s. 6d. a day, 
and to have the uniform given them by the corps, 
3363, 3364. 


_ Barnarprston, Captain and Adjutant, 1st Adminis- 


trative Battalion Suffolk Rifle Volunteers. 


Retired from the Army by sale of commission, 3369 ; 
with the rank of Lieutenant, 3370. Was gazetted an 
Adjutant in 1860 with the rank of Captain, 3371, 3372. 

Adjutants appointed prior to L8792.—Pay 
and Allowances.—Does not ask for more pay, but thinks 
it was unfair to withdraw the stationery allowance as it 
had heen distinctly laid down that any surplus belonged 
to the Adjutant. Lost 25/.a year for 47 years without 
anything being given instead, 8417, Maintains that it 
had been laid down by the War Office that it was only 
for the head-quarters of the battalion that stationery had 
to be provided out of the allowance. ‘The surplus was, 
in his case, 25/. a year, 3418-3428, 3432. Was issued 
to the Adjutant for each company and for each sub- 
division, 3426, 3432. It was in consequence of repre- 
sentations made to the War Office that corps incurred 
large expenses for postage and stationery and received 
no proportion of the Adjutant’s allowance, that it was 
decided in 1872 to issue the money to the Commanding 
Officer. Complains chiefly that the change was made 
retrospective, which seemed to reflect upon the Ad- 
jutants, 3432. Relieving them of the Capitation Grant 
made no sensible reduction either in theit work or 
in their stationery expenses. Would not object to 
have the accounts back again without further pay, 
8433. Has now to pay the serjeants by cheque every 
month and make half-yearly returns, and other office 
work has increased three-fold, 3434, 

Rank.—Under the old system Adjutants ranked among 
themselves according to the dates of their commissions 
as Adjutants, 3373. Now they take precedence acy 
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cording to army rank, and the new obtain seniority, 
3875-3878, 3387. Has served on a Board as junior to 
an Adjutant who came in under the new system with 
the rank of Lieutenant. Such a state of things leads to 
disparaging remarks, 3385-3386. ‘The liability to army 
duties brings them: into contact with Army Officers, and 
places them in a position they were not subject to 
when they had no Army rank, 3388, 3391. Was on 
a Board in 1871, 3408. Commenced recruiting about 
three years ago, 3409, 8410. Thinks Army rank as 
Captain ought to date back to the date of appointment 
as Adjutant, 3398, 3400. Some Captains in the Army 
might think it a hardship, but there is not a case of a 
Captain in 186] who is not a Major now. Captains of 
1865 are all Brevet-Majors, 3401-3404. Had to do 
Army duties at Windsor, Dover, and at Hythe, in 1862, 
with Volunteers but under Officers of the regular 
service, 3405-3407. In 1862 or 1863 did duty as Captain 
of the day at Hythe with the regular force there as- 
sembled, while the Captains of Volunteers there had not 
to take military duties, 3392-3394. Ranked then junior 
to all Captains in the Army, 3395; but, asa matter of 
fact, is now junior to all except those serving as Ad- 
jutants, because temporary rank, according to the 
Queen’s Regulations, ranks junior to all substantive 
rank, 3396. Had more power before they were given 
regimental rank, An Adjutant visiting a'Corps for in- 
struction should always be in command, 3379. Urges 
that after 21 years’ combined service, 15 of which as Ad- 
jutant, they should be allowed to serve with the rank of 
temporary Major. Honorary rank carries no position, 
3350-3384, 3396, 3397, 3399, 8413. Would rank junior 
to any Major in the Army, 3414 ; no objection to that, 
3415, 3416. 

Retiring Allowance——The only alterations since 1860 
is that after 30 years’ service, 15 of which as Adjutant, 
you may retire on 6s. a day, without a medical certifi- 
cate, 3485. That would not induce anybody to go if he 
could possibly scrape on at all, 3438. Submits as a fresh 
scale :—After 21 years’ combined service, the halt-pay 
of a Captain; after 25 years, 10s. a day; and after 
30 years, full pay, 3436, 3487 ; without the restriction as 
to age and infirmity, 3439 ; but only after 21 years, 3440, 
3441, Is not prepared to say whether it would be better 
to calculate upon Auxiliary Forces service only, 3444— 
3448. Would be to the advantage of men on half-pay, 
3450., For some time after‘the formation of the force, 
no man on half-pay was allowed to take an Adjutancy ; 
he was obliged to sell, 3442-3449, 

Capitation Grant.—Would not give an increase 
unless the men were so many days in camp, 3475. 

Camps.—The only way of getting a scattered bat- 
talion together ; have done immense good, 3451. A 
week in camp decidedly increases efficiency, 3472. Dis- 
cipline cannot be got without camp or barracks, and 
barracks ‘are not liked, 3473. No man ought tobe less 
than three consecutive days in camp, 3475. Would like 
Government to give rations, and make the men cook 
their own dinners, 3477. There are men who would 
willingly go to Aldershot to learn cooking, 3480. Thinks 
there might be a standing camp. at some place like 
Yarmouth or Lowestoft for all the corps round about. 
A contractor would go down and provide if he was cer- 
tain of what he was going to get, 3482, 


ist Administrative Battalion, Suffolk Rifle - 


Volunteers. — Artizans, farmers, and tradesmen, 
3455, 3456. Have been under canvas some 14 or 15 
years once every year, 3451, A good many stay the 
whole time. About 430 was the maximum on any one 
day, 3474. The men have money or rations. he 
average expense is 302/., 3452; hesides which, the 
travelling expenses are about 123/., and other expenses 
50/.; 2s. 6d. per head does not cover the cost, 3458. 
All battalion drills are done in camp, 3459. The men 
get 2s. 6d. a day in lieu of rations, 3478. No allowance 
to wives, 3453, 3454. Camps have, to a great extent, 
caused the debt on the different corps, amounting to 
1,690/., 3459, 3471. There has been great waste on 
uniforms. To secure uniformity, it was arranged to get 
them all at one place in London, but that did not 
answer. Some are now made at head-quarters and some 
in. London, 

Clothing.—It would be better ifthe cloth and braid 
were obtained from Government, either by payment or 
reduction of grant, and made up at head-quaaters, 
8459, 3464, 3470, 3471. The cloth would have to be 
sent down cut out ready for the country tailors to put 
together. The sewing is done much better by country 
tailors than by London contractors, though rather more 
expensive, 3465-3469, . 
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CAMPBELL-W ALKER, Captain and ‘Adjutant, 2nd Ad- — 
ministrative Battalion Hertfordshire Rifle Volun- — 
teers. 

Was_.on half pay owing to ill-health contracted in the 
Indian Mutiny when he accepted the Adjutancy of the 
Northumberland Volunteers. Was made to retire from 
the Army much against his will, 3485, 3486. Obtained 
the difference of price of the commission, 3487. 


Adjutants appointed prior to 1871.— 
Changed Position.—By their commissions as Adjutants 
they were appointed to serve “pursuant to the Acts of | 
Parliament,’ became, in fact, parliamentary officersacting ~ 
under the War Office. Now the Captain’s commission — 
in the Army has placed them under the Articles of War, 
3487. Up to 1872 had no ground of complaint. Then 
the Militia and Volunteer Adjutants were placed — 
in the same category and styled Adjutants of the — 
Auxiliary Forces. In 1874, without being consulted, 
they were gazetted Captains in the Army, and placed 

’ under the command of the Colonel of the brigade depot. 
Recruiting duties, courts-martial, courts of enquiry, and 
boards of examination have all been added to their duties 
as Adjutants, while they have received none of the — 
advantages of the position of a Captain in the Army. — 
The Adjutants of Militia protested strongly against their 
position, and were given the alternative of a liberal — 
retiring allowance and a step in rank. The same should — 
he offered to Volunteer Adjutants, or if they have to — 
remain or elect to remain in the Service they should 
have some of the advantages cf a Captain in the Army, 
3488-3491, 3498, 3499,-<509-3513. ‘ 
_ Pay and Allowances.—Though the commission is dated 
February 1874, did not get Captain’s pay till lst July 
1876. ‘The increase was 201. a-year, but lost 307, a-year 
by the stationery allowance being taken away in 1872, — 
so that he is really 10/. a-year worse off than before, and 
has suffered « back loss of about 150/., 3501. ‘he 4 
alteration in regard to forage allowance is a gain to — 
Adjutants who keep a horse, but to others the reverse, 
3502. If he had been let alone with the stationery 
allowance and without Army commission would have 
had no cause to complain, 3508, : 

Rank,—Temporary rank gives no participation inthe _ 
Pension Warrant, no hope of promotion or preferment. 
Captain Gifford, his predecessor, died in camp from sun- 
stroke, leaving -a wife and three children totally unpro- 
vided for ; Lord Cowper’s application for them to parti- 
cipate in the Pension Warrant was returned as inad- 
missible, 3490. Any hope of promotion, however slight, 
to give encouragement would be a boon, 3492. Aamits 3 
that prior to 1872 they have no claim to reckon their 
Adjutant’s service as Army service, 3496, 3497. ; 

hetiring Allowance——Now that for seven years they 
have done extra duties, extra work, entirely outside their 
province as Adjutants, the retiring allowance is no longer ¢ 
adequate to meet the case ; Lord Cranbrook, speaking of | 
the Militia Adjutants, said, in reference to the present 

_ scale, that it was ridiculous to suppose an officer would q 
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retire on it, 3493-3495. <A scale of retirement should he 
fixed making it open without restriction for those who 
do not wish to go on under the new conditions, 3498—_ 
3500. ; 
Compulsory Training.—Advocates a system 
compulsory training for every manthroughoutthe country. 
By a certain age he should be required to pass an ex= 
amination as an effective in the ranks, and to fire in © 
the second class so as to make himself a rifleman. Such 
a system would take the sting out of conscription, and — 
benefit the population socially and physically, 3523-3425. — 
A man honestly efficient for some years might be allowed — 
certain privileges—a vote per se, exemption from juries, — 
a soldier’s rate of railway fares, and medical attendance 
eratis, 3525. Suggests making it a condition of grants — 
to School Boards that drill should form part of their 
curriculum ; the Volunteer serjeants could be utilized for 
the purpose, 3514, 3515. ae 
Efficiency.—Thinks the present musketry standard 
is very good, Firing 60 rounds accustoms a man to fire — 
with confidence. The men, as a rule, take great interest — 
in the rifle firing, 2530-3532. f 
Administrative Battalions.—Re-arrangement — 
desirable, with the railway system as the basis, At — 
present corps are grouped according to county traditions, — 
without regard to facilities for communication, 3522, 
3523. sit 
Formation of Corps.—More corps would he 
formed if some assistance was given in starting, if the 
first uniform and a target range could be provided, 3515, — 
2nd Administrative Battalion Herts 
Rifle Volunteers.—Have great-coats, accoutre- 
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-ments, and pouches of the latest pattern adapted for the 

valise, but no valises, 3516-3523. Captains cannot 
affurd a camp every year, they have to pay the men 
about 1s. 6d. a day, 3527-3529. It would be a great 
‘advantage if the allowance could be increased to cover 
all the Lond fide expenses, 3529. 


Lewns, Captain and Adjutant, 2nd Administrative 
Battalion Worcestershire Rifle Volunteers, 
Retired from the Army by sale of commission after 

13 years’ service, 3535, 3536. Appointed Adjutant in 
1868, with a Captain’s commission under the Lord- 
_ Lieutenant of this county, 3534, 3537. 


Adjutants appointed prior to 1871.—Ran/..- 


—Has received a fresh commission, 3540. Did not want 
it, 3541, 
brigade depdt duties, boards of examination and courts- 

“Martial, 3542. Has to sit junior to men quite young in 
the service, 3542-3544, Feel keenly that they have not 
heen granted the honorary rank of Major, the same as 
the Militia Adjutants, 3539. Would be perfectly satis- 
fied with the honorary rank of Major after 20 years’ 
combined. service, 3546-3548; and after another 15 
years the honorary rank of Lieutenant-Colonel on retire- 
ment, 3549-3551. Does not care about substantive 
rank; the position is the same socially ; but would be 
very glad to be made a substantive Major in the force, 
and then have a step of honorary rank on retirement, 
2552, 3556. 

Retiring Allowance.—It is generally admitted that the 

position the force now holds is in a great measure due to 
_. the efficiency of the Adjutants, and the retiring allow- 
ances of all other branches of the Service having been 
reconsidered, it is not too much to ask that theirs 
should be also, 3557. Does not want to retire before 60 
Years of age, 3558. Will then have had 42 years’ com- 
bined service, 3560, 3561. 10s. a-day at the age of 60 
_would content everybody, 3560. Thinks the great body 
of Adjutants do not want to go at all; they only want, 
_ When they have to go, an improved persion, 3564. 
Does not consider a man has any ground for wishing to 
retire under 30 years’ service, 3565-3567, 3573, 3574. 
The present scale will not induce anybody to go then, 
3568. Nothing short of 10s. would be satisfactory, either 
after 30 years or at the age of 60, 3571, 3572. Would 
object to retirement being offered on the same terms as 
to the Militia Adjutants, 3568; would rather go on 
serving, 3569, 3570. 

Efficiency.—Is decidedly of opinion that there are 
very Many men receiving the Capitation Grant who are 
really not efficient. The number of drills is not enough, 
3587, 3588. 30 recruit drills are enough, 3589. Would 
make it compulsory for outlying corps to attend a certain 
number of drills when the Adjutant goes round his 
mouth of inspection ; the days are made known at the 
beginning of the year, 3601. Would make the grant 
dependent on their presence, 3602, 3603. Doing all 

drills in camp works very badly, 3580, 3601. Deems it 
a mischievous doctrine that valuable men would leave if 
the conditions of efficiency were stricter ; would strike 
off every non-efficient, 3581. Much better to get rid of 
them ; would perhaps reduce the force by 10,000 men, 
3591-3593. It is very ditficult for an Adjutant to refuse 
the certificate if a man has attended the required num- 
ber of drills, 3594, 3604. ‘Does not think it would 
answer for the inspecting officers to pick out the in- 
efficient men; he would have to rely on the Adjutant, 
3596-3598. There are some men no number of drills 
would make really soldiers, 3599. More setting-up 
drill could only be done by sacrificing other drills, and 

_ would not be much good for men of set figures, 3600. 

Discipline.—Thinks the disciplinary powers might 
be increased by degrees, 3606-3608. Suggests the 
enforcement of fines through a magistrate, 3609. Minor 
acts of indiscipline go unpunished, 3611-3614. The 
power of dismissal is efficacious, but cannot be often 
resorted to, 3610. 

| Finance.— Capitation Grant.—Putting camp ex- 
penses aside the present grant might be sufficient, 3576- 
3577. Suggests a sliding scale of Capitation Grant, 3586. 
Advocates an addition in kind rather than in money, 
3578. It would be a great help if rations were paid for 
in camp, 3578, 3605. Great-coats and gaiters ought to 
be furnished, 3605. 

Committees—Does not think it works well having 
hon-commissioned officers and men on Finance Com. 
_Mittees. It gives them an opportunity of being 
- meddlesome, and it is practically the Captain who finds 
tho money, 3631, 3632. He generally has to add some, 
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3641, Last spring, in Worcestershire, a Captain was 
accused of mal-administration of the money, ‘and 
the charge was most unjustifiable, 3637-3639. The 
Committee should consist of officers only, 3633. 
Should be elected, 2645, 3646. Such a regulation 
would not be unpopular, 3634-3636. No need for a 
Government audit as the grant is not enough for their 
wants, 3642. 

Consolidation of Administrative Bat- 
talions.—Would concentrate the power in the hands 
of the Commanding Officer, but the outlying corps must 
be entirely commanded by their Captains; might 
increase efficiency and discipline in some cases, 3616- 
3618, 

2nd Administrative Battalion Worces- 
tershire Rifle WVolunteers.—Mostly artizans 
and agriculturists, not shopkeepers, 8582-3584, At- 
tendance at company drills is very good, 3627. There 
is always some room to be got. Do not drill through 
the winter. Begin in February. After April all work 
is done out of doors, 3628-3630. Three-fourths of the 
battalion do about five times as much as they need for 
the Capitation Grant, 3589, 3630. The men attend 
camp in great numbers, make it their week’s holiday, 
3620. A great many are there for four days con- 
tinuously, 3624. Three days is the minimum, 3626. 
Do not benefit from the new regulation giving an 
extra 2s. 6d., 3622. The Captains object to consolida- 
tion, 3615. All the; accounts are strictly kept and the 
balance-sheets presented to the general meetings, 3647. 


Knox, Ralph H., Esq., Deputy Accountant-General, 
War Office. and Lieutenant, 2nd Middlesex Rifle 
Volunteer Corps. 

Has been in the 2nd Middlesex Rifle Volunteer Corps 
ever since it was raised, 3650. 

Amalgamation.—Holds strongly that economy 
and efficiency might be promoted by a better organiza- 
tion, 3656 ; by reducing the number of separate estab- 
lishments, principally in towns, 3657. The notions 
generally held in the country 20 years ago as to military 
organization were very hazy; and Voluxteers were 
expected to do little beyond squad drill, 3683. For large 
corps, as at Edinburgh, the grant is amply sufficient. 
They can make favourable contracts for clothing, and do 
with one head-quarters, one drill hall, one band, and 
one range, 3658, 3664, In many places the corps could 
be organized in the same way. In London the ranges 
are the only difficulty, and, to meet that, the last Com- 
mittee recommended Government assistance towards 
their maintenance, 3659. A scheme ought to be pre- 
pared for all large towns, and the corps given to under- 
stand that they must fall in with the arrangements, 
3693, 3694. Compulsory amalgamation might bring 
about a little loss of numbers, but that would be 
rather an advantage if accompanied by increased 
efficiency, 3661. Does not think the force would be 
reduced ultimately, 3684, Would risk the opposition that 
such changes always encounter, 3663, Not enough to 
gnide the Volunteers in improving themselves; it is 
time compulsory power was exercised, 3688-3690. 
They would gladly submit to more strict regulations, 
3691, 3692. A very important Committee has recom- 
mended that only one-third or one-half of the various 
corps shouldbe drawn into service at the same time, and 
800 men from a corps of 2,500 would be far more valu- 
able than the same number drawn from small bodies, 
3667. Would fix the maximum strength at 2,500 rank 
and file, two battalions of 16 companies, 3668; sees 
no objection to four battalions, as in the 60th Rifles or 
the Ritle Brigade, 3669. The business head-quarters 
might certainly be the same, 3670. The companies 
being larger the demand for officers would be less, and 
consequently a better and more efficient body would 
be obtained, 3675, 3680, 3681. ‘The permanent staff 
could be worked more economically, 3675. There 
should, as far as possible, be one regiment in every sub- 
district attached to the sub-district, 3685 ; working by 
battalions, 3687. If a sufficiently large drill hall could 
not be obtained it would have to be supplemented ; in 
a brigade of 5,000 men not more than 1,000 would 
turn out except on special occasions, 3670, 3671. 
Two halls might be necessary in some large towns, but 
one at Edinburgh suftices for 2,500 men, 3674. 

Consolidation of Administrative Bat- 
talions.—In country districts under the administrative 
system great economy might he effected if the corps 
were thrown more together, and the expenses of bands 
and other things, which are now maintained separately, 
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were divided, 3660. Oorps far from head-quarters must 
have separate drill halls, 3672, 3673. 

Expansion im case of Emergency.—As 
regards maintaining small corps as nuelez, thinks that 
large numbers of men coming in would be rather an 
inconvenience than otherwise; a force of 250,000 
trained men would be the maximum required to support 
the Army and Militia, 3666. 

Term of Service.—There ought to be a general 
undertaking to serve for three or four years, or pay the 
expenses of clothing, 3717. 

Efficiency.—Age.—Government ought not to pay 
grant for men too old to be efficient ; the age for service 
should be limited, 3662, 3663. Would not have men 
over 30 years of age, 3717. 

Drills.—Much ‘better musters would be obtained if 
the corps were larger, and drills had to be done within 
a certain period of the year, 3665. 

Shooting.—Impossible to make efficiency depend on a 
certain number of points without establishing a very 
unequal standard, as so much depends on the situation 
of the range or the state of the weather; 60 rounds 
should habituate a man to the use of the rifle and make 
him almost as useful as the best shot when surrounded 
by smoke and confusion, 3760-3762. All the men are 
taught enough to make them fair shots, 3763. While 
the whole of the grant is dependent upon shooting, a 
more stringent test ought not to be required, 3766. 

Militia Ballot.—tIs now in force, 3732. Would 
not exempt a man unless his service was assured until 
30 years of age, 3720,. 3726, 3727, 3733. Would 
require four years’ service between 18 and 30, 3729, 
3730. Have a fixed establishment, 3728. When full, 
men would have to wait for vacancies, 3731, 3734, in 
rotation, 37385. After 30 would be exempted, 3736, 
3737. 

Finance.—Capitation Grant.—Was a member of the 
Committee that fixed the present rate of capitation 
grant and the conditions of payment, 3651. Nearly all 
the recommendations have been carried out, 3652, and 
they have worked beneficially, 3653. The grant of 2/. 10s. 
to proficient Officers and non-commissioned officers has 
greatly increased efficiency, 3653, 3654. Looking at 
the returns of expenditure, does not think an additional 
grant is needed, 3655. Extra training does not neces- 
sarily involve greater expense, 3699. ‘The main excesses 
of expenditure come under three heads :—1. Extra pay to 
permanent staff. 2. Bands. 3. County associations ; none 
of which ought to be charged against the Public. A 


more intimate connection with the army would put an 


end to the first, consolidation to the second, and the 
third is not properly a corps expenditure, 3696. The 
capitation grant could not be issued either wholly or in 
part before 1st April, without having a double vote for 
so much in, one year; it would be an extra expenditure 
once for all, 3743-3750. 

Finance Committees—Would not alter their constitu- 
tion ; the present system works well in his corps, 3751- 
3755. 

Government Audit, — Unadvisable; better not to 
impose conditions as to the expenditure provided the 
accounts are open to inspection, 3756. A statement such 
as the Yeomanry give of the clothing and contingent 
allowance would merely create work. ‘The grant is not 
enough-to admit of improper expenditure, 3757, 3758. 
The War Office could not find fault with excessive items, 
3759. 

Gamps.—Most valuable. If a general plan could 
be organized for training all Volunteers throughout the 
country in camps within a given week or fortnight a 
great saving would be effected, 3700. If all Militia 


regiments were put under canvas as had been recom- | 


mended by the Committee on Localization, the camp 
equipage required could be used for the Volunteers, 3701. 
By having all drills, except recruit drill, done in camp, 
the saving on other items would leave more money to 
be spent on camps, 3704. A Volunteer in camp should 
receive no more than the pay and rations of a soldier, 
8704-3708. A week’s training in camp is better than 
three years’ ordinary drill, 3706. 2s. a day ought to 
cover every expense for each man, 3709, 3710. A 
standing camp near large towns would be an excellent 
arrangement if the organization in large corps were 
carried out, 371), Does not think the class of men 
that require support for their families ought to be in 
the force, 3712-3716. 

Avims.—Are very good, 3763. The number of 
Martini-Henry rifles issued amongst the first-class 
might have been doubled, 3764. Having learnt the 
pase of the Snider, any Volunteer in half-an-hour would 
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make himself sufficiently acquainted with the Martini- — 
Henry, 3765. No doubt a force is more efficient if all 
are armed with the same weapon, 3766, i 
Clothing and Equipment.—Uniforms—The 
force should be clothed in the same uniform as the 
regular forces, 3802-3804. : 
Great-coats.—The utmost required under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would be five per cent. for efficients. If 
great-coats could not be obtained ina short time, enough 
for one-third of the force ought to be kept in store, 
3807-3809. Five per company is enough for sentry work 
in camp, 3810, 3811. i 
Capes.—Ought to be provided out of the Capitation — 
Grant, 3806, 3812-3815, with leggings, a sufficient pro- 
tection against rain, 3813. .~ i 
Leggings,—The Capitation Grant ought to be made 
. to supply them, 3814, 3815. 
Schools of Instruction.—Does not advocatea _ 
special school for Officers; the interior oconomy of a — 
regiment is best learnt with a regiment, 3738, 3739. 
The interior economy of a camp is nearly all that is 
necessary, 3740. The Artillery learn garrison duty at 
Shoeburyness, 3741, 3742. A 
Submarine Mining.—Doubts the advisability of 
forming torpedo classes, as proposed by Sir L. Simmons, 
unless a greater hold can be had upon the men’s services, 
3795-3798. If the training could be effected at the 
ports without much cost it would be worth doing, but 
questions the expedieucy of going to the expense of 
training them at Chatham, 3799, 3800. oi. 
Adjutants.—Instead of having two Adjutants fora’ 
large corps, would have one of them a Major of the — 
regiment, with special duties allotted to him in the way 
of instructing the corps, 3676-3679, — a 
Adjutants appointed prior to 1871.—LRetire- 
ments,—As a pension for 30 years’ service, 6s. a-day isa _ 
small sum, but these Officers have obtained the usual 
advantages on retiring from the service, either a pension 
or the value of their commission, 3768. If on half-pay, 
they can claim the 6s. a-day in addition, so that a ~ 
Captain with 7s. a-day halfpay would retire with 13s, 
a-day, the retired full-pay of a Brevet-Major, 3770, 3786. 
If they have sold out, they have received the equivalent, 
3771, 3783. The Militia Adjutants were specially dealt 
with for a special purpose, and were in many cases cider 
than the Volunteer Adjutants, 3771, 3772. Formerly 
an Officer in the Army could not claim retirement under 
25 years’ service. Under the new regulations he can 
go upon a lump sum-after 10 or 12 years, and upon 
a pension after 20 years, 3773, 3774. It would be ~ 
an exception to allow men to goon a high rate of 
pension under 30 years, unless incapacitated from 
ill-health. ‘The five-years’ rule is a great advantage, 
but there is not the same necessity on public grounds, 
as in the case of the Militia; not such an integral 
part of the brigade depot, 8775, 3776, 3792. Thinks the 
present scale a very fair one ; an increase, with permis- 
sion to go at any time, would be too great a concession, i 
3777, 3778. Would make retirement compulsory at 50, 
3779-3782. Something might be done to hasten the end 
of the old system, especially if the appointment of Field 
Officers for five years were adopted, 3784, 3790, 3791. 
Opening the scale without any restriction might be con- 
. sidered an advantage, 3787-3789. : 
Rank.—Sees no objection to giving honorary rank 
after a certain service, provided it is not made an 
inducement to stop, 37938, 3794. pat - 
Feeserve.—Does not think a Reserve of men over — 
30 years of age would be very valuable, 3719. Should 
be within the maximum of 250,000, 3720. No necessity © 
for men after three or four years’ service to do more than _ 
attend inspection, and two or three preparatory drills, 
3721-3724. Should be liable to come up for instruction 
in any new drills, 3725. a 
Permanent Stafi.—Bargaining for the services 
of the permanent staff is most objectionable; they 
should be available as non-commissioned officers of the 
Army, 3697, 3698. 


Armsrrone, Lieutenant-General, ©.B., Inspector 
General of Auxihary Forces. ae 
Enumerates the recommendation of the Volunteer — 
Committee of 1869-70, the extent to which they have © 
been carried out and the effect produced, 3817, 3818. 
Thinks the system of guiding the force rather than — 
coercing it ought to be persevered in, 3824, 3825, 3830, 

Discipline.—Is very much improved, might be — 
increased; there isa great desire on the part of the — 
force to resemble the regular forces, 3828, Inspects 
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ing Officers’ reports are decidedly favourable, 3831. 
The only serious case of indiscipline brought to his 
notice was on the part of two corps in the northern 
district ; certain men were dismissed, the whole corps 
met with a censure, and as a punishment the.men were 
not to be entrusted with ammunition for a certain time. 
The punishment had a good effect, the corps still exist, 
3850-3854. The other cases are very small, 3856. 
Power is quite sufficient as regards dismissal, 3855. The 
general reports are favourable, 3856. One or two cases 
of indiscipline on the part of officers on financial points, 
3856-3858. 

Eficiency.—There is a disparity in the efficiency 
of corps, but an indifferent state is rare; much depends 
on the Commanding Officer, 3832. Uncertainty of 
attendance is a great drawback, 3910. An intelligent 
man, thoroughly well drilled, might retain his efficiency 
with legs drill, 3838. 

Amalgamation.—Increased efficiency would he 
gained ; an excellent system; better to effect it if 
possible without coercion, 3830. i 

Consolidation of Administrative Batta- 
lions.—Has worked well, 3820, 3822. A little more 
compulsion might have beneficial results, 3821. 

Officers.—One or two General Officers have recom- 


mended strongly a large infusion of officers who have 


served in the Army, 3847. As a rule they will not take 
a subordinate command, and they may not be prepared for 
the expenses of a Commanding Officer, 3848. Volun- 
teers are very willing to get their services, 3849. 


_ Schools of Instruction.—A school, similar to 


the School of Musketry, where the interior economy of 
a regiment could be learnt, would be advantageous, 
3859. There is no way of learning now except by 
attachment to regiments, 3860. 

'Glothing and quipment.—Uniforms—Is in 
favour of one colour, 3862 ; prefers red, 3863 ; but the 
Volunteers should be assimilated with the Army, either 
green or red, in the various sub-districts, 3865-3868, 
and have the same colour facings as the regiment of the 
Brigade Depdt, 3869-3871. 

Accoutrements.—The force is sufficiently supplied with 
ammunition bags and pouches, 3872. Uniformity of 
equipment should be gradually carried out, 3873, 3874. 
The want of uniformity has been observed by Inspecting 
Officers, 3875. ; 

Relation to the Army.—aAttaches great im- 
portance to establishing a feeling of union between the 
Volunteers and the regular troops. Commanding Officers 
of sub-districts should understand that it is as much 

_ their duty to look after the one as the other, 3914. 
Would like the matter brought to the. notice of H.R.H. 
the Commander-in-Chief, with a view to instructions 

_ being issued, 3916, 3917. In the home district, under 

_ General Stephenson, the force has derived great benefit 
from the interest shown in it by officers commanding 
regiments of Foot Guards, 3825, 3914. There is great 
readiness to listen to suggestions and conform to military 

customs, 3826, 3827. Sees no reason why the drill 
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grounds and barracks at the depdt centres should not be 
more used, 3915. / 

Gamps.—Regiments that go into camp are more 
efficient than others, 3839, 3840. Might have an addi- 
tional allowance, 3841. General Officers are unanimous 
in advocating the system of camps, 3839. Very difficult 
for some regiments, 3844. No extra drills would be as 
good, 3845. The efficiency of a regiment is raised 
through having 50 per cent, of its men present in camp, 
3912, 3913. 

Inspection.—Believes the inspections are tolerably 
strict, 3833. Might be a little more so, 3836, 3837. 
Cannot recall an instance of an Inspecting Officer dis- 
allowing the capitation grant, 3835. He has the power 
to do it, 2834. Approves of a regulation being issued 
requiring the Inspecting Officer to notice whether the re- 
marks made at the last inspection have beenjattended to. 
It is the system of the regular army, 3876-3882. The 
Inspecting Officer on some occasions expresses satisfac- 


tion, 3883. A statement that the report has been favour- 


able is sent to the corps three or four months afterwards. 
Could not very well be sent sooner, 3885. The result of a 
special inspection, such as that held by H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, might be made know at once, 3886. Thinks 
that instead of having separate reports sent to the War 
Office, the Officer Commanding a sub-district, might, at 
the end of the inspection, make one general report of the 
corps under his orders, compiled from the separate 
reports made to him by the Inspecting Officer, 3886- 
3888, 3593. They relate to military efficiency not 
to money matters or storehouses, 3889-3891. The com- 
mendation would be sent by the General Officer, but 
at the end of all the inspections His Royal Highness’ 
approval might be conveyed to the General Officer, 
so as to retain the connection with head-quarters, 
3895. It would be an excellent arrangement that 
Volunteers should be made to give up the whole day or 
any portion of the day the Inspecting Officer required, 
3902. Sometimes the inspection is driven off to the last 
hours of the day, 3901. To make it an important day 
and establish it as a point of duty or honour for the men 
to attend would have the very best effect possible, 3911. 
An inspection of individual companies of substantive 
battalions would facilitate a more thorough inspection, 
3905, 3906. One day given up for real inspection would 
meet the case, 3909. Each corps of an administrative 
regiment is inspected separately every third year, 3904. 
An increased allowance given to corps for making 
themselves extra-efficient by attending a camp might 
be made to depend upon a certificate from the Inspect- 
ing Officer, 3896, 3897. 

4.djutants appointed prior to 1871.— Rank. 
—Sees no objection to the honorary rank of Major being 
given after 20.years’ combined service ; they are an ex- 
piring class, 3922. Does not advocate giving another 
step on retirement, 3923. .They should be treated in 
that respect like Militia Adjutants, 3925, 3926. 

Permanent Staff.—-Two or three General Officers 
Commanding Districts have spoken of the Instructors not 
being in all cases up to the mark, 3846, 3847. 
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‘ MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


J TAKEN BEFORE THE 


COMMITTEE 


AT THE 


WM ola YO BT GRY. 


MONDAY, 38rp JUNE, 1878. 


| PRESEN? : 
i Rieut Hon. Viscounr Bury, K.C.M.G., in the Chair. 


Lieut.-Cot. 


_H. T. pz 1a Bkrz, Esa. 


bikes 
| _ 1. (Chairman.) The Committee have referred to 
‘them the subject of the formation of a Volunteer 


Ambulance Department, and you can give them 
‘information upon that subject.—Almost everything 


lance Department is in the Minute which the Com- 
‘Inittee have before them ; but I have written out a 
few notes, which will explain the thing more fully even 
than €aat. The proposals are: First, that all medical 
officers of the Volunteer Force should be requested to 


pass the professional examination now required, to 
enable their regiments to draw the capitation allow- 
ance; I may say that very few have passed that 
‘examination, but within the last few months they 


have been taking more interest in the matter. Last 
week I examined two Medical Officers of the force 
myself, and several others haye been examined in 
out districts, and I know that many are anxious 
to pass the examination, but they just want a little 
encouragement and stimulus. The second proposal 
is, that they should be required to go through a 
Course of instruction in ambulance and field duties, 
their regiments drawing some extra capitation allow- 
ance under such circumstances. Thirdly, tbat facilities 
Should be given to the medical officers to go through 
this course of instruction, by forming classes at certain 
centres throughout the kingdom, under qualified Army 
Medical Officers. Fourthly, That all non-commissioned 
officers and privates of Volunteer corps, who desire it, 
Should be instructed in stretcher and ambulance drill. 
Fifthly, that in every Volunteer corps two men per 
company should, after this instruction, be called the 
tretcher-bearers of the corps, and at ail parades should 
be under the command of the medical officer of the 
regiment, as is the case in the Line. Sixthly, that a 
certain proportion of stretchers should be allowed by 
the Government, to be in the possession of each corps, 
the corps supplying an equal number. Seventhly, 
that Volunteer Medical Officers, non-commissioned 
oflicers, and privates, should be given every opportunity, 
im our military hospitals, of acquiring a knowledge of 
the routine of duty required of army medical officers 
ind non-commissioned officers and’ privates, of the 
Army Hospital Corps Eighthly, what would greatly 
facilitate these arrangements would be the formation 
of a Volunteer Medical Department. Ninthly, that 
this Department, exclusively executive, should be 
formed and placed under the coutrol and superintend- 
euce of the Director-General of \ the Army Medical 
Department. Tenthly, that all medical officers of this 
i 
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department should be prepared, when. called upon, to 
perform local military duty, such as would not interfere 
with their private practice or with their regimental 
duties. Eleventh, that the relative rank of medical 
officers of this department should be on the same foot- 
ing as in the Army Medical Department. 

2. Do you know that that exists already ?—I was 
not aware of it until one of these gentlemen showed it 
to me the other day, and I have not been able to find 
it since. 

8. (Major-General Bulwer.) There is no rank of 
Surgeon-Major in the Volunteer force ?—I propose the 
same executive relative rank as in the Army. That 
is a thing which the medical Volunteer officers feel to 
be a great grievance. 

4. Your scheme is to establish the same relative 
rank ?— Yes, as far as the executive ranks are 
concerned, namely, surgeon and surgeon-major, I 
would not have two ranks of surgeon-major, but only 
one. Twelfthly, that the rate of pay of Volunteer 
medical officers, when employed on military dut 
other than with their own regiments, should be the 
pay of their rank without allowances, that is to say, 
that the surgeon should get full pay, and that the 
surgeon-major should get full pay. I think that they 
should be paid when employed on locai military pro- 
fessional duty. There is no difficulty about it, because 
at present a private medical practitioner, when employed 
with troops, is paid at the rate of twopence per head per 
week ; occasionally this comes to more than if he were 
paid according to the relative rank. If the Volunteers 
were formed into a department, we should al ways employ 
them instead of employing private practitioners, anid 
they would not draw their pay in the shape of so many 
pence, which is extremely objectionable to the pro- 
fession ; and that is the reason why we propose that 
they should be paid their regular daily pay like any 
other officers. 

5. (Mr, Ramsay.) But you would not pay them 
when they were employed with their corps >—No; I sa 
when employed on other militay duty than with their 
ownregiments. The object of forming such a department 
would principally be to establish a reserve for home 
service in the event of war. These proposals, if carried 
out, so far from benefiting the Army Medical Depart- 
ment, would only give us additional trouble, but still it 
would be for the benefit of the State. Withthe object 
in view of forming a Volunteer Medical Department, I 
sent round the following circular to every Volunteer 
medical officer :—* Sir, as it appears to me desirable 
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that there should bea closer connection between the 
Army Medical Department and the medical officers of 
the Volunteer force, I have the honour (as President 
of the Volunteer Ambulance Committee) to request 
that you will inform me if you are willing to undertake 
local professional duty under the direct supervision of 
the Director-General, Army Medical Department, 
whenever your services may be required, either with 
troops and their families, or in military hospitals under 
army medical officers, or even. in their absence. You 
will quite understand that it is not the intention that 
such duty should remove you from your regiment, or 
interfere with your private practice. A similar letter 
has been sent to every medical officer of the Volunteer 
force, and on the receipt of their replies, if favourable, 
I intend to submit to the Director-General, A.M.D., a 
proposal for the formation of a Volunteer Medical 
Department, to be referred to the Inspector-General, 
Auxiliary Forces, for the consideration of the Secretary 
of State for War.” After that cireular had been.sent out, 
the Secretary of State submitted the question of the 
Volunteer Ambulance Department to this Com- 
mittee. I have sent out 1071 circulars. I did so about 
three weeks ago, and I have up to the present time re- 
ceived 71lreplies. Of these 711 replies, 620 are uncondi- 
tionally affirmative, 91 are conditionally negative ; 
that is to say, the majority of those officers say that 
they are quite willing to act as this circular proposes, 
on the condition that they are paid. There is no 
question of ever employing them without pay; the 
Government always pays private practitioners when 
they are employed ; the pay is only in a disagreeable 
way; and I therefore propose for the Committee’s con- 
sideration, that the pay should be on the same footing, 
when they are employed in military duty, as that of the 
medical officers of the Militia, or of the Line. 

6. (Chairman.) At the present momenta Volunteer 
medical officer may not himself be proficient, but that 
would not interfere with his regiment drawing the 
allowance ?—But his Corps does not draw the allow- 
ance unless he has passed the medical examination. 

7. That is to say the Corps does not draw the 
allowance for him ?—Yes. I mean that he should be 
requested to pass the professional examinatiou now 
required, in order to enable the Corps to draw the 
capitation allowance for him. 

8. With reference to the second head of your paper, 
may I ask whether you are not in your proposal only 
making eompulsory what is now permissive in the 
Volunteer medical branch ?—I should make it com- 
pulsory, *’ 

9. The certificate of proficiency for surgeons, assis- 
tant-surgeons, and acting assistant-surgeons of Volun- 
teers (War Office Form 855), is a certificate that so 
and so “is well acquainted with the nature and intended 
application of the various articles composing the 
equipment of army hospitals in the field, and with the 
authorized means for the transport of sick and wounded 
soldiers, and the proper modes of employing them ” 1— 
Yes. There is not one in 20 of the medical officers 
who has passed that examination.’ ; 

10. And you propose to make it compulsory upon all 
officers of Volunteers ?>—Certainly. 

11. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) In that case does 
not he get the allowance unless he obtains that cer- 
tificate ?—No, not the proficiency allowance. They 
are all anxious to do it, but they want a little en- 
couragement. 

12. (Chairman.) At the present moment only a 
small proportion of the medical officers of Volunteers 
have this proficiency certificate ?—Yes. 

13. But, as 1 understand you, you wish to make it 
obligatory on all surgeons of Volunteers ?—Yes. 

14. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) But you have not 
yet done it with regard to the combatant officers, and 
you ean hardly expect it with the others ?—I thought 
that the field and company officers were obliged to 
pass an examination. 

15. (Chairman.) Then this is extending to the 
Medical Department whut already exists in a modified 
form in the combatant branch, namely, the necessity of 
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passipg schools?—-Yes. I think that the officers have 
rather done it themselves, and only want to be reminded 
that they should do it. Yi 
16..(Mr. de la Bere.) I understand that you do- 
uot want anything beyond the £2 10s, They first 
get £1 10s. for attendance as ordinary officers, an 
then they get the additional £1 if they are proficient >—_ 
Yes ; and I would not give them the extra £1 wi 
they had gone through a course of instruction. : 
17. But you do not want anything beyond 4 
No. | 
18. (Major-General Bulwer.) You would make it 3 : 
proficiency grant at first p—Yes, and that they should — 
have the extra amount when they passed the profes. | 
sional examination. a 
19. (Chatrman.) At the present moment it appears — 
to me that there is a provision for exactly the thing — 
which you propose, only that many officers do not take — 
advantage of it.—Quite so. oa 
20. And you wish to make it obligatory ?—Yes. 
21. Under what penalties can you make it ere 
on Volantecrs?—That is not for me to consider. J _ 
only say what would facilitate the service and the 
department. I have heard Volunteer medical officers — 
themselves propose that those who did not pass that 
proficiency examination should be wiped out, and be ~ 
requested to resign. iA 
22. Do you not~think that we should find some 
difficulty in -officering our: medical department P—I do 
not think so, - 4 
23. (Lieut.-Oolonel Loyd-Lindsay.) Where do those 
who get the instruction get it now ?—-They ean get it 
at the Army Medical Department in London, or at =a 
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head-quarters of a military district, or wherever we 
have medical officers of the army present. I have 
examined several myself in London. re 
24. (Chairman.) It is not a heavy examination, is 
it >No, we make it as simple as we can, and if they — 
write to us beforehand we explain to them what to read. — 
Every medical officer should know how to bind up 
wounds and remove wounded or injured men. a 
25. Supposing the department to be organised, and 
that a very large proportion of these medical officers 
belong to it, in what would the organization consist 1— 
We should recommend for them the same rank ag — 
in the Army; they would receive their orders either 
from the Director-General or from the Senior Medical . 
Officer of a district when they were required, ug 
they would be employed entirely under the orders of 
whatever medical ofiicer was present. ; : 
26. In point of fact, the difference would be <— 
they would be officers of a department, instead of — 
medical officers of a regiment ?—Exactly so; but we — 
would not take them from their regiments. Forming 
them into a department shows their readiness 
willingness to undertake local army duty, and 
should then always give a preference to an officer 
tnat department by employing him. » 
27. (Mr. de la Bere.) That would be exactly the 
same as we have done in the Militia ?—Yes, 
28. (Colonel Biddulph.) Are there many _priy: 
medical practitioners who are engaged in local military 


duties ?— Yes. 
In Ireland I should 


29. Besides the Militia ?—Yes. 
think that we have 50. a 
30. There are no Volunteers in Ireland ?—No, — 
Lately some half dozen Militia regiments have been — 
placed in charge of private medical practitioners. 
we had had this Ambulance Volunteer Medical Depart- — 
ment we should have requested one of the officers om 
the spot to take the charge. 
31. (Chawrman.) You haye mentioned that the 
officers would require pay if they came under that 
department {— Yes. : 
32. Under what circumstances would they require 
pay !—Only when employed on army medical duty, 
33. You would not include Volunteer duty ?—N 
never when they were with their own regiments, b 
only when they were employed with the regular army. 
34, (Lieut.-General Stephenson.) In the case of 
assistance being required at a station hospital, for 


| instance, when no Militia surgeon was available, you 
would fall. back upon your Volunteer officer ?—Yes. 
_ 85. What claim can you have upon this Volunteer 
"medical officer >—Simply that he would consent to it 
beforehand. 4 
_ 36. That is to say, provided it does not interfere 
_ with his practice 1—Yes. 
__ 87. Would not that negative the whole thing ?— 
Not in the least. For instance, at Woolwich you have 
| half a dozen Volunteer medical officers. The other 
day we were very short-handed, and two Volunteer 
medical officers were employed to do a certain duty. 
It did not interfere in the least with their practice. 
| __ 88. (Major-General Bulwer.) You would have the 
_ Volunteer Medical Department in the place of the 
_ present register which is kept of medical officers through- 
out the country for the examination of recruits p—Yes. 
39. And every civilian practitioner who wished to 
| be employed upon the public service would have to 
i join this Volunteer Medical Department ?—Yees ; pro- 
{ vided he were a Volunteer Medical Officer. I do not 
| Propose to admit to the Department any but medical 
) officers of the Volunteer force. 
_ 40, (Colonel Biddulph.) Has the Director-General 
| approved of this proposal >—Yes, 
41. (Major-General Bulwer.) You would limit the 
| establishment of the department, would you not ?—I 
_ Would take in every Volunteer surgeon. 
42. That is all ?—That js all. 
_ 43. He must bea Volunteer surgeon before you would 
take him on the department ?—Yes. I quite expect to 
| get an answer from every one. One of the very in- 
| fluential medical men in Scotland answered my circular 
| by declining to have anything to do with the matter, 
| because he thought it was a cloak to injure the Army 
| Medical Department. 1 wrote explaining to him what 
| it really was, and he immediately answered, giving his 
| Unqualified adherence to it. 
| 44, Must there not be duties in which they would be 
employed which would not entitle them to pay for a 
whole day? Would it not be necessary to have capi. 
tation payments ?—No, I dislike that capitation way 
_ of paying gentlemen. 
45. For instance, for attendance upon the permanent 
| staff and their families, in their district, you would not 
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i i them full pay, but would give them a capitation 


ulowance, would younot?—Yes; and on a more 
liberal scale than at present. 

46. Not in the case of an out-lying corps P—No. 
_ Two years ago the Director-General submitted a scale 
f remuneration for the consideration of the Secretary 
of State, proposing to abolish the twopence per man, 
_and to give weekly or daily for 20 men so much, for 25 
“men so much, and for 50 men so much; and that has 


| 


brought up again, 

_ 47. You would not give them a day’s pay unless they 
‘were employed for the whole day ?—No, not unless 
they were regularly employed_on military duty in 
hospital or in charge of a regitnent or detachment. 
48. (Lieut,-Gen. Stephenson.) Then how would you 
pay them for a part of a day?—I would not propose 
to pay them for half-a-day. I shall be very happy to 
/write out a scheme, and to submit it to the Committee. 
| 49. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Do you know the exact 
number of Volunteer medical officers on the esta- 
blishment ?—It is 1071, I think; I have sent out 
1071 circulars. 

50. And you could even have more than that 
‘number in the Volunteer Medical Department ?—You 
could have as many as you pleased. It does not 
follow that we should employ them if they were in 
hat department, but it would be a reserve for us. 
Supposing that the Army Medical Department had to 
go out of the country during a war, we should fall back 
upon these gentlemen asa reserve. 

21. With regard to a proficiency grant, a medical 
officer is now entitled to 30s. if he attends so many 
rills ?—Yes, 

_ 92, And he is entitled to £2 10s. if he becomes 
proficient /—Yes ; I have alluded to that, fi 


‘only been put aside for a time I trust ; it is to be 
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58. Would you give him more ?—No. 

54. But he can get that now as being a Volunteer 
officer, can he not?—Not one in twenty has taken 
advantage of it. I would have him. first pass his 
medical examination before drawing the 30s., then, 
when he had passed that, azd the course of imstruction, 
I would let him haye the £2 10s. 

55. Is that course of instruction the same as would 
entitle him to come upon the Volunteer Medical 
Department ?—We should take him upon the Volunteer 
Medical Department whether he passed it or not, but 
we should insist upon his passing it afterwards, if he 
wished to remain in the department. ‘They are all 
quite ready to do it ; at all the centres they are asking 
for this instruction. 

56. But you must have some qualification before 
taking him on the Volunteer Medical Department ?— 
In the first. place he would require to be a qualified 
medical practitioner, and registered under the Medical 
Act, in the second place having passed the examination 
before a Board of Army Medical Officers, he would re- 
ceive a certificate of proficiency, and, thirdly, on passing 
through a course of instruction in ambulance drill he 
would receive a special certificate for that also. He 
would thus possess the same qualifications as an Army 
Medical Officer. 

57. Then you would not take him on to the Volun- 
teer Medical Department until he had got his profi- 
ciency certificate ?—No. 

58. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Practically it 
would make no difference in the way in which they are 
going to serve ?—No. 

59. They would remain with their regiments the 
same as they do now ?—Yes, 

60. Supposing that a man does not pass this exami- 
nation, what do you propose to do ?—I would let him 
stay with his regiment, but I would not include him 
in the department, and would never employ him with 
the army. 

61. You would still leave him in the Volunteer 
service /— Yes, I would leave him asa Volunteer, but 
would never employ him on professional duty with the 
regular’ Army. 

62. That, of course, would have the effect of driving 
him out very shortly, because he would be considered 
rather as a man under acloud?—Yes. During the last 
winter we have had a class for medical officers and 
non-commissioned officers and privates, and I think that 
we have passed 36 medical officers through a. course of 
instruction ; and somewhere about 300 or 400 non- 
commissioned officers and privates are regular stretcher- 
bearers, 

63. You have had experience of the regular service, 
would you be prepared to let these gentlemen come 
alongside of you !—Yes, but always subordinate to us ; 
we could not allow them to have any charge above a 
medical officer, because the Army Medical Officer would 
necessarily be the responsible officer, 

64. But surgeons would, I suppose, rank as surgeons, 
and assistant-surgeons as assistant-surgeons, the same 
as they do in the combatant ranks !—Yes ; but we 
could not allow them to take the administrative charge 
of a hospital, because they would not understand it. 
They would not understand the routine of duty, and 
they could not be held responsible for the duty ; but I 
would let them rank as we do. 

65. Would you attach these officers to regiments ? 
—No; we should attach them to hospitals. We have 
no regimental officers now in the army. 

66. You now attach medical officers in the regular 
army to particular regiments, do you not !—No. 

67, Then who is in charge ’—Everything now is 
upon the General or Station Hospital system ; every 
district has a certain number of medical officers, and 
they are all apportioned to certain duties, so many to 
this hospital and so many to that hospital, or one, 
perhaps, will be in charge of a barrack where there are 
three regiments ; but they are not attached to the 
regiment, they are attached to the district and to the 
special duty only. 

68, You do not gall that officer attached, but, 
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practically, is he not attached ?—Perhaps there is one 
with three regiments who is not removed even on 
removal of all three regiments. He succeeds to the 
charge of the three relieving regiments. Phees 

69. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) There is one with a 
brigade ?--There is one with a brigade. We would 
admit those Voluuteer officers into the hospitals to 
learn the duty. 

70. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Could you move 
these officers at your pleasure ?—No, we guarantee 
that they shall not be moved; they would be required 
to take only local employment. 4 

71. (Chairman.) So that you could not summon a 
dozen of them to Aldershot ?—No. 

72. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You might invite them 
to Aldershot /—We might ; but we should never quite 
denude England of military officers ; we should always 
leave a certain number for large camps or large hos- 
pitals, 

; 73. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Still, your design 
is to utilize these Volunteer surgeons as a reserve in 
case of war ?—Yes, as much as possible: 

74. (Mr. dela Beére.) 1 understand that you do 
not propose to confine them toa ease of war, but to 
utilize them at any time ? —Yes, to utilize them as we 
require them. 

75. And I understand that you wish to create a rank 
of surgeon-major?—Yes ; I wish them to be on the 
same footing as our own executive officers, 

76. (Col. Biddulph.) But would not the utility be 
very much less if it was not compulsory? In what 
way would you use these officers as. a reserve if they were 
not compelled to attend when required ?—In the first 
place, if you pay them they will never refuse to do 
duty, and if you guarantee only to employ them where 
their private practice is going on, they will never 
refuse ; and in the next piace, the majority are willing. 

77. Of course the essence of a reserve is that you 
shall have them to fall back upon when you require 
them ?— Yes ; but as we have now no reserve at all, 
I would make a certain reserve. 

78. (Lreut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Take Aldershot, and 
Suppose that you are in want of medical assistance 
there, and that you go to a medical practitioner at 
Farnham ?—Aldershot could never be in that position ; 
take Woolwich ox Plymouth. 

79. I wili take Portsmouth, and will suppose that 
you want the services of a man from Havant, would 
the performance of those duties which you would 
require of him be able to be carried out consistently 
with his attending to his private practice, he living at 
a distance of five or six miles off ?—But we would take 
those men who were living in the town ; we would 
have a choice, and could make a proper selection. 

80. (Lieut.-Ool. Loyd-Lindsay.) Wouid you be 
able very much to raise the standard of examination 
through which you’ now put these gentlemen ?—No, 
they are all qualified medical practitioners, with double 
qualifications, This examination through which we 
put them is purely a medico-military one. 

51. (Chawrman.) In some regiments gentlemen of 
very high distinction in the medical profession come 
more for the pleasure of being attached to the regiment 
than for anything else ; do you think that professionally 
they would object to such an examination as you 
propose ?—I think not at all. (ay 

82. The surgeon of St. Thomas’s Hospital was. the 
surgeon of my regiment ; do you think that he would 
object 7—I do not think that he would object at all. 
Several London men have been examined lately. Ido 
not think that they would hesitate in the least. One 
of the professors of Edinburgh University has accepted 
the scheme, and he says that he is ready to pass any 
examination, 

83. I mean asa point of medical etiquette ?—We 
should make the examination with as much considera- 
tion as possible, and they would not object. 

84. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You look 
the younger men, do you not P—Yes, but 
not make any formal matter of it, 

85. (Chairman.) Perhaps you would pass such a 


chiefly to 
we should 


_ passing this stretcher drill 2—Yes, 


a5 


man as I allude to almost 


pass as a matter of course. 


86. (Licut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Would you go 50 


far 4s to let one of these medical officers go abroad 
in case of a dearth of surgeons if he was willing to 
go ‘—Certainly, if he was willing to go. 
take him before any civil surgeon. 


87. And you would put him on the same scale of 
pay as an army doctor ?—Yes, that I propose under 


any circumstances, always to pay him at the same rate 
when employed. 

88. Supposing that’ he was 
or two small local cases, you would ‘then pay him by 
the case?—There is the scale 
the Government for such cases. 


89. (Chairman.) Have you anything special to~ 


say about the stretcher-hearers ?—It is a rule in the 
regular army that in every regiment two men per 


“company, at least, should be trained as stretcher. 
bearers, under the medical officer of the regiment, — 
Volun- — 


and I propose that the same should be done in 
teer corps, 

90. Do you propose that the Volunteers so detailed 
as stretcher-bearers shall earn the 


bearing 
shall be considered an equivalent in order to gain the 
capitation grant ?—Yes. 

91. So that a man can become a 30s. proficient: by 
been trained already to this ambulance and stretcher 
drill are passed men. 

92. Would you consider that if 
medical officer belonging to this 
certificate that a couple of men in 
qualified as stretcher-bearers should be sufficient to 
obtain: the capitation grant for those men ?—Yes, quite 
sufficient, ; 

93. (Mr. de la Bére.) With regard to these men, 
two per company, of whom you have spoken, do you 
intend to keep them to the Corps, or do you intend 
to take them away in a case of emergency ?—To keep 
them to the Corps. 

94. For instance, supposing that there was occasion 
to require a number of medical officers at a given spot 
where there might be wounds and injuries, would you 
require those men to be. taken away from their Corps ? 
—Yes, if the Corps was not employed. 


you had a qualified 
new department, his 


95. Supposing, for instance, that there was a demand 
would you take men from London for’ 


down in Surrey, 
it’—Yes. That is the great object in training them. 
Under ordinary circumstances they would be with their 
regiments, but if they were wanted elsewhere I would 
take them. 

96. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) ‘Then you would allow 
as many men as liked to be trained in this way in the 
Volunteers >— Yes, 


employed merely in one 


already sanctioned by 


capitation grant, not’ 
for proficiency in medical exercises, but for stretcher- 
and for that particular drill, and that that. 


as a matter of course, — 
without any examination ?—We should expect him ‘to 


We should 


All those who have f 


a company were duly 


97. (Chairman.) You woald not limit it 2—T would 


not limit it. 


Two per company would be the establish. 
ment, but 


any number of men might be trained. 


98. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) There would only be 


two for the capitation grant ?—Yes. 

99. (Lieut.- Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Until you: had es- 
tablished this Medical Department, can you suggest 
any way in which these stretcher-bearers might earn 
their grant? ‘he two’ schemes do not positively and/ 
necessarily hang together.—They do not; but if the 
Volunteer Medical Department is formed, it must then 
absorb the other. If you do not form the department, 
then this ambulance qvestion can stand by itself; but 
if you form a department it must absorb the other. 

100. (Chairman.) We understand you clearly that 
the paper which you have now put in entirely does 
away with, and is substituted for, the paper which you 
submitted on the 26th of February ’—Not quite so, 
because there is the question of the Committee. I 
have no authority whatever to'sit as president of that 
Committee, unless it is given by your recommendation. 

101. (Liewt.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) What is the other 


ambulance association ?—That is the Order of St. John. 


to form one class, and to be instructed together. 
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102. Is it working under your authority !—No, it is 
working by the assistance which it gets from the 
Medical Department by order of the Secretary of State, 
bat the Director-General has nothing to say to it more 

than that. : 

103. Have you lent medical officers to instruct them ? 
-—We have lent two. Originally the Volunteers were 
the first movers in this question ; that is more than a 


_ year ago, and they applied to the Secretary of State for 
assistance, and it was refused; they applied a second 


_ time, and it was sanctioned, on the condition that the 
Volunteers of London and the Order of St. John were 
They 
attendel the first and second meetings of the Volunteer 
_ Ambulance Association, and then drew off, and formed 


a society of their own, and applied to the Government 
_ for assistance, which was refused: but by great per- 


% 


_ severance it was eventually sanctioned, and now they are 


a separate and independent body. : 

104, | suppose you may say that they deal in 
instroction for civil ambulance duty ?—The first, con- 
sideration is civil, but they have, possibly as an induce- 


~ ment to ns to help them, offered us their-services in the 


eyent of war ; but they quite un Jerstand that, if we do 
accept their services, it will be entirely under the 


_ control of the Medical Department of the Army. They 
_ were under the impression that they would go on 


ua 


y 


service, and have their own hospitals and their own 
ambulance ; but they were very much surprised when 
they were told, that such would not be the case and 
that the moment that they put their foot there, they 
would come under the General and the Medical Officer 
of the Force, who would utilise them as they see fit. 
105. I understand that their organization is in case 
of railway accidents, or accidents in mines, or whatever 
may happen in civil life, rather than in Volunteer life ? 
_—Yes; but they want to do everything, and to absorb 
everything. 
106. (Chairman.) I presume that you are acting 


in conjanction and in communication with Sir William 


Muir, the Director-General !—Yes, entirely. 
107. (Mr. de la Bere.) V4 the Volunteer Medical 
Department is to absorb this Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps, would it not, as a matter of course, come under 
the Army Medical Department ?—Yes. 

108. The Volunteer Medical Department. would be 
under the Director-General ?—Yes. 
109. Ifthe Ambulance Corps is absorbed into it, it 
would also come under the Director-General P—Yes. 

110. How could you act as President of that Com- 
mittee, supposing that it were to be placed under the 
Army Medical Department P—A Committee would no 
longer be necessary. 

111. But I mean as President of this as an Ambu- 
lance Corps separately ?—No. 

112. That would drop in fact ?—Yes. 

113. With regard to the expense of the stretchers, 
did I rightly understand you to say that they would 


_ be provided by the Government ?—No ; I propose that 


the Government should provide a certain number, and 
that the Corps should provide the others; say, half 
and. half. cS eee a Be, 
114. The Corps would supply them ont of the capi- 
tation grant P—Yes. 
115. (Chairman.) Are the corps in a position to 
provide any stretchers?—I know some corps which 
_have supplied them already. The present Government 


130. (Chairman.) (To Lieutenant-General Raines.) 
You are a General on the Unattacned Jiist of the 
Army ?—Yes. 

131. You represent the Committee of the proposed 
British Legion for Active Service, do you not ?—Yes ; 
I am the Chairman of it iy 

132. We may therefore take the evidence which you 
will give as representing that of the Committee of 
which you are Chairman.—I think so, 


stretcher costs £6 13s.; but I, think it can be made 
and supplied cheaper. 

116. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) The cost of the 
Beaufoy stretcher, which is adopted in the French 
army, is 25 franes?—Yes; and I think that I could 
produce one for about £2 10s. or £3 identically the 
same stretchsr, but better put together and finished. 
However, I shoald like to see the stretcher finished 
before I made that statement public. 

117. (Chairman.) You mentioned that you proposed 
that the Volunteers should find half the number of 
stretchers and the Government the other haif; if they 
were not obtained from tlhe same source, how would 
you secure uniformity ?—They must all be the same. 

118. You would have a sealed pattern P—Yes ; there 
is a sealed pattern now, and any stretchers thas were 
made, no matter how cheap, must be exactly upon the 
same pattern, otherwise onr drill would be interfered 
with, ‘ 

139. liow many per regimen are required ?—Kight 
in an eight-company regiment ; one per company. 

120. And two men to carry it p—Yes, 

121. (Liewt.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) What, in your 
opinion, would be the first practical step to carry out 
your proposal ?—The first practical step is the one 
which I have taken, namely, to usk the Volunteers 
whether they are willing to form a Volunteer Medical 
Department ; that is done. Then the second step is 
asking the Secretary of State to issue a circular men- 
tioning the conditions. 

122. (Chairman.) Will you read the present cer- 
tificate of proficiency and see whether any alteration 
would be required in that certificate? (Handing the 
same to the witness).—This is the certificate of pro- 
ficiency. 

123. L mean, whether in order to meet the case of 
the proficiency of surgeons any alteration is required P 
—No; I do not think that any alteration is needed 
in it. 

124, (Mr. dela Bere.) I understand that you propose, 
when you have received all the answers to these cir- 
culars, to submit the numbers which you have received 
to the Secretary of State !—Yes. 

125. And to propose the formation of this depart- 
ment ?—Yes; I must submit it through the Director- 
General, so that it will then be seen that I'am acting 
in concert with him. 

126. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Do you anticipate 
that any additional cost would be cast upon the public 
by this proposal ?—Very little, indeed. Taking the 
scheme which the Director-General submitted the year 
before last of remuneration for private practitioners, if 
it had been brought out, I think that the increase of 


‘expense would have been £3,000 a year, and it would 


have been a much more efficient and acceptable way 
of paying private practitioners ; it would, I think, only 
have cost £3,000 a year more than the present plan. 

127. (Lieut.-General Stephenson.) In fact it is an 
extra pound for each of your thousand men ?—Yes. 

128. You said that there were about 1,071 1—Yes ; 
but that is not what Colonel Loyd-Lindsay means; he 
means the general expense. 

129. Still, that would be one of the items P—That 
would be one of the items; it would be very little. 
We can hardly call that an additional expense, because 
it is already approved of; there is the money 
granted. 


(The Witness withdrew.) 


LinuTENANT-GENERAL Ratnes, ©.B., Mr. Goprrey Winttam Hampsieron, and Caprain Dunn, 
26th Surrey Rifle Volunteer Corps, examined. 


183. Some of us were present at the deputation 
which you attended before the Secretary of State, and 
you there made some statements, and put in certain 
documents. Ihave here a list of them, and also the 
documents themselves ’—As a preliminary observation 
I should like to say that I attended the last Levée of the 
Duke of Cambridge, and I there asked him whether he 
considered that it was inconsistent with my position in 
the army to interest myself in this patriotic question, 
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and he said “Certainly not ;” so that I can say that I 
am acting with the Duke of Cambridge’s consent in 
his matter. 

134. The documents which were put in by you were 
—first, the rough draft of a speech made by yourself, 
and certain conditions, which were afterwards super- 
seded by an amended set of conditions ; then there were 
a set of rules, a list of members of the deputation, a list 
of the Committee of the British Legion for Active 
Service, a memorandum by yourself, and a pamphlet 1* 
— Yes. 

135. I suppose that we may consider those docu- 
ments as put in before the Committee ; so that we are 
in possession generally of your views 1— Yes. 

136. We shall have them on our notes as a part of 
the proceedings !—There was, I think, a certain manu- 
script statement handed in by Mr. Hambleton, as well 
as a printed pamphlet. 

187. There is a speech by Mr. Hambleton ?—Yes. 

138. Have you any evidence that the number of 
men alluded to in your speeches, which we may con- 
sider as put in, will come?—No, I have not any 
positive evidence ; it is only an assumption. I have 
before me a paper which represents the actual numbers 
up to the Ist of June, and unconditionally there are 
380 in London alone who have given in their adhesion 
to the British Legion, and conditionally there are about 
1,200 inore, making a total of 1,580 men, provided we 
can get the sanction and approval of the Government. 

139. The principal point upon which we want to ask 
you is, from what class you think that you will draw 
your recruits ?—From all classes, I may say. I have 


before me the numbers, and among them there are- 


Retired Line Officers, Militia Officers, Volanteer Offi- 
cers, aud Naval Officers. There are 27 Retired Line 
Officers ; there are 20 Volunteer Officers ; there are 4 
Militia Officers ; there are 3 Surgeons and 1 Adjutant. 
Of the rank and file of the Volunteers there are 110 
only ; but we have 19 drilled civilians and 125 un- 
drilled civilians. Therefore, I take it, from this paper, 
that the majority would be undrilled civilians ; those 
men who do not wish regularly to enlist for six years, 
and who also do not wish to become Volunteers, 


(Lhe witness delivered in the Jollowing paper.) 


British Legion for Active Service. 
Ist June, 1878. 


Unconditional :— 
Retired Line Officers oe THR D7 
» Militia ditto .. v3 Lyte a) 
» Volunteer ditto. . 9 
. Naval ditto 3 
wot Times NCO leh 4 
> Ditto R. and F.., 11 
» Volunteers 20 
» Yeomanry it yu 1 
+» Colonial Volunteer Officer : 1 
Militia Officers .. yd ot SPetps 
— 82 
Volunteer Officers 20 
5 Surgeons 3 
- Adjutants 1 
te 4 
a N.C.O. 6 
i R.and F. .. 110 
Sick and Wounded Bearers ) 
Medical Officers Pied 8 
» Students - 4 
— 125 
Mercantile Marine $i re te aoe 
Drilled Civilians 19 
Undrilled ditto, . 125 
149 
Total ite diy ¥ 880 
Conditional ted F, . 1200 
1580 


* Vide Appendix, 
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140. In your speech you gave certain details as to 
the number of adult males available for military 
service 1—Yes, we 

141. And you expressed an opinion that you would f 


get a certain proportion ?—2 per cent., I think, or 24h 


per cent., it was something very small. 
142..Was that a mere guess, or was it founded upon 
statistics ?—It was a mere probable assumption, 


143, What number did you say you thought you — 


should get ?—23 per cent. of the available adult men, 
between the ages of 20 and 40, deducting every casualty — 
that one can think of. 'laking available working 
men, we calculated that we should get 2h 
cent. 


cent. upon the whole male population of Great Britain ? 
—I do not say the whole male population, but between 
the ages’ of, I think, 20*and 40. I speak» from 
recollection. 

145. (Chatrman.) In giving that opinion, you say 
that you merely made a guess, can you give us the 


principle upon which you proceeded in forming that | 


estimate ?—We made it from those who have 
enrolled themseives. 

(146. You mean that the number enrolling them- 
selves with you gives you reason to suppose that you © 
would get 24 per cent of the male population ?—Yes, 
the moment that the thing was under the sanction of 
the Government. 

147. Have you entered into the consideration of 


already 


whether you should get artizans?—No ; I think that ve 


we should get the labouring classes, and in fact every | 
class. 

148. Do you think that you would get for the ranks 
men of leisure and means—gentlemen in fact ?—A 
great many have already sent in their applica- 
tions. 

149. As officers ?—Yes, and also men of position, — 


some of whom are drawing I think £200 or £300 a | 


year. 
150. (Mr. Hambleton.) More than that. 


151. Do you think that you would get men of £200 | 


or £300 aryear?—Yes ; many having more than 


that. 


guess, and to know upon what ground you have arrived _ 
at the conclusion that you would get 22 per cent. 
of the male population between the ages of 20 
and 40. . 

153. (Lieut.-Gen. Raines.) I should say on the ground 
that a great many men, if a war wus declared, would 
come forward to serve for a year certain, and yet 
would not be willing to enrol themselves for volunteer 
service at home, or for six years in the regular army. 
Everything must necessarily be, ina degree, assump- 


per — 


144, (Liewt.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Do you mean 23 per - | 


152. We want to eliminate, as much as possible, mere — 


tion, because there is no Government sanction given _ 


to this scheme. 

154. You say that you do not think that you would 
get many artizans, and that you do not think that you” 
would get many men of leisure and of means ?——Of 
men who have not any occupation, but who are living 
upon their means, I think that we should get a very 


good proportion. a4 


155. But not a very large proportion ?—No, I do 
not think so.t 

156. I gather that 23 per cent. of the male popula- 
tion between the ages of 20 and 40 would not be either 
artizans, journeymen and so on, nor would they be men 
of independent fortune?—I confess that we have 
lumped the whole thing together, and there may be a 
great number of artizans, and a great number of men 
of independent means—I mean men of £200 or 
£800 a-year. 

157. In that case, you are, of course, aware that the 
class from which you would recruit, is the very class 
from which we draw the men for the Regular army and 
for the Militia ?—Yes, , 

158. I mean the class from which you have elim- 


+ Vide Hxplanatory Letter annexed of 15th June, 1878, 
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nated the artizans, and have eliminated the men of 
_ independent means ?—No, I say that we should get 
those as well. 
_, 159. But to a small extent, you say ?’—Yes. Mr. 
Dikimbleton says 10 per cent., he thinks. 
160. (Mr. Hambleton.) ‘Ihe reason why I make that 


_ been received from various parts of the kingdom. 
161. (Lieut.-Gen. Raines.) Mr. Hambleton has been 
in the office morning, noon, and night, and of course he 

is better able to answer a great many questions upon 

; matters which have come under his observation, than I 

am. 


i, _ 162. (Chairman.) We will ask him the same ques- 


__ proportion of the persons whom yon anticipate, namely 
_ 22 per cent. of the male population, are to be artizans, 
and only a small proportion men of independent 
_ means, you come back upon exactly the people who 
- now fill the ranks of the Army and of the Militia ?—I 
quite concede that. . 
168. You are recruiting from the same class as the 
_ Army is?—Yes; we recruit, so far, from the same 
if ‘class; but there is this difference, that men who 
perhaps would come for one year’s active service abroad 
would not enlist into the Army for the six years. 
164. If enlistment was varied, so as to enable these 
men to enlist for a year, or for the term of the war, 
they would be equally available for service in the 
army, would they not ?—I think so. As a soldier, it is 
“my opinion that they would come to us; they would 
- come forward, in other words, for the love of seeing 
active service. 
165. The next point is, how you propose to. officer 
_ the force. Do you propose to give commissions to those 
_ persons who raise the men?—Yes. In the first in- 
stance it was rather an undecided question whether or 
_ not we should leave that in the hands of the Com- 
_ mander-in-Chief. Provided they had passed their 
examinations in the Army, they would get their com- 
mission in the British Legion ; but in the rules it was 
_ proposed to give them their commissions, provided they 
_ were well up for the position which they held, whether 
_ it was Captain or Colonel, or whatever it was. 
__ 166. What guarantee do you propose to provide for 
_ the military efficiency of these officers ; do you propose 
7 they should be examined for their commissions ?— 
m) Yes. 
_ 167. Do you propose that they should have the same 
_ examination before the Civil Service Commissioners as 
_ the examination for the line?*—Exactly so. It was 
also said that a great number of the Retired Officers 
_ and Militia Officers are qualified. I know that there 
_ are plenty with the letters P.S. after their names, and 
_ they have left the Volunteer force. I think that it is 
_ one of the rules that they have to pass the Civil 
_ Service examination, but I will not be positive.* 
_ 168. Your rules say that any gentleman bringing 
100 or 50 men shall be entitled to a commission as 
_ ¢aptain or lieutenant, respectively, provided he is in all 
other respects eligible. Do you propose that those 
gentlemen, if they raise men, should offer bounties to 
_ the men to enlist —That I would leave to themselves. 

We have withdrawn our bounty question. 

169. It might’ be open to a gentleman bringing 160 
men to offer a bounty to those men ?—Yes. 

_ 170. As a soldier, I would ask you whether that 
would not interfere with recruiting ?—I shonld say 
' that that would be entirely a private matter hetween 
the gentleman who brings 50 men and those men 
whom he brings. 

171. You propose to raise a very large number of 
men, and if the officers were to offer a certain sum per 
Man as bounty, would it not interfere with the usual 
recruiting? I appeal to you as a military officer ?— 
It might do so; but of course we should not have the 
_ power to prevent a man from saying to 100 of his 


2 workmen in his manufactory, “To any 50 men that 


assumption is from the number of letters which have - 


come to me, I will give 10s. a piece;” and for the 
small sum of £25 he would get his lieutenancey, if he 
was qualified in every other respect. 

172. In the first paper which you put in, you said 
that you proposed that a bounty should be offered to 
each man on enlisting ?—Yes.* 

173. But afterwards I think another paper was 
substituted for it, in which nothing was said about 
bounty ?—Yes, it was withdrawn.* 

174. May I ask why the bounty was mentioned in 
the first instance ?—It accidentally got in, it was not in 
the rules. 

175. On what authority did it get in originally ; 
because it came officially before us, and therefore we 
must take cognizance of it !—Of course it did, but the 
matter has now been withdrawn. 

176. That is « reconsideration of the scheme, since 
the time when it came to the Secretary of State the 
other day ?—Certainly, on that point. 

177. Then you proposed that small grants should be 
given to efficients, What do you understand by 
‘ efficients” P—An efficient is a man who has passed so 
many drills, a Volunteer who has left the Volunteer 
service and is still efficient, of whom we have a great 
number, 

178. How much did you propose that they should 
receive ?—That I left to the consideration of your 
Committee, and to the Secretary of State for War; I 
did not mention any sum. 

179. What standard of efficiency did you propose to 
create ?—I must confess that I am not very well up in 
the matter of efficiency of Volunteers, but [ think that 
it was if a man had passed so many drills in so many 
years while he had been in a volunteer regiment. 

180. Yon do not speak to that point !—Not 
positively. 

181, You propose that the men should guarantee to 
go on foreign service in case of emergency !—Yes. 

182. Supposing that you get your men to enter 
to-day, and that no emergency occurs for four or five 
years, how do you propose to deal with them: they 
may withdraw, | think, at any moment P—Of course.* 

183, How do you know that you would get your 
men if they were enlisted ?—I suppose that some plan 
would be adopted similar to that in the Army Reserve 
Corps; you take their addresses. 

184. But they are not to be under any Mutiny Act 
in time of peace >—Not during the time that they are 
not called out, of course ; so as to enable them to go to 
their different occupations. 

185. You give a large number of commissions to 
gentlemen for raising a certain body of men who are to 
be available in case of necessity !—Yes. 

186. I want to know how you are to guarantee to 
the publie that those men will be forthcoming when 
you call upon them ?—That is a difficult question to 
answer, and I do not think that we have considered it 
in its full bearing. 

187. If you give to officers commissions in con- 
sideration of their bringing 50 or 100 men, and if you 
have no guarantee at all that those men will come out 
when you call for them, can it be said to be an advan- 
tageous bargain for the public?—With reference to 
that question, I think that measures might be taken to 
ensure their being found when necessary. . 

188. Can they be compelled to come if entered ?— 
I do not think that they can if they choose to with- 
draw, 

189. They are to be able to withdraw at any 
moment except in case of an emergency ?—Yes.* 

190. Their enlistment, as I understand, is to be for 
one year ?—For one year.* 

191. But no withdrawal from that enlistment is to 
be ‘refused except in the presence of an actual 
emergency ?—Exactly so. Ouridea was to give them 
full liberty to go when they pleased, at a fortnight or 
three weeks’ notice.” 

192. In what point do they differ, in that case, from 
ordinary Volunteers ; they may go at any moment P— 
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They do not very materially differ ; but this was a 
force for active foreign service, We did not wish to 
put any restraint upon them, so as ta compel them to 
remain against their will, because we considered that 
we should probably get as many men, or more, coming 
into the legion than would be going.* 

193. In fact they do not differ from ordinary 
Volunteers, except that it is proposed that in case of 
necessity, they should enlist for a war ?—That is what 
we propose. * 

194, In point of proficiency they are to be on the 
same standard as ordinary Volunteers ?— Yes.* 

195. In point of engagement they are also to be 
on the same standard as ordinary Volunteers ?— 
Exactly.* ; 

196. The only difference is that the officers are to 
get commissions for having engaged them ?—For 
having engaged them; and also, as I think (the 
question has not been very minutely considered), that 
the officers would be compelled, if they got their com- 
missions, to give some guarantee that those 50 men 
would be forthcoming whenever they were required.* 

197. Has that point been maturely considered 1—It 
has not.* 

198. In time of peace under what law would you 
place those men ; would they be under the Volunteer 
Act ?—I do not think that they would come under 
that Act.* 

199. Have 
have not.* 

200. In time of war under what law would they be? 
—The Mutiny Act and the Articles of War. That is 
one of the rules, I think, laid down. 

201. Has it occurred to you that it would be equally 
easy to enlist these men in the Volunteers, and to 
apply for their services ia case of war, under picked 
officers, instead of giving commissions for bringing 
them or for nominally bringing them and enrolling 
them ?—It has occurred, so far; but I do not think 
that those men would go into the Volunteers, 

202, Have you any ground for thinking that those 
men would not go into the Volunteers ?—Merely 
bLecanse they are not in them. 

203. Forgive me for being persistent ; you have 
described a person enJisting in your British Legion as 
being exactly under the same law as a Volunteer, 
he enlisting for the same time and being able to go in 
the same manner. You have described him as being 
efficient on the same terms as a Volunteer, and, in fact, 
as being in time of peace in every respect a Volunteer, 
What inducement then does your Legion offer which 
the Volunteers do not. offer ?—The inducement which 
we consider that this British Legion offers would be, 
active service abroad, whereas the present Volunteers, 
on this supposition, are only for home service, 

204. You of course are aware that they can 
volunteer into the Army ?—Certainly, they can give 
to their commanding officer, I suppose, the usual fourteen 
days’ notice, cr whatever it is, and enlist at its expira- 
tion, and no one could prevent them, 

205. And there they would be under trained officers, 
and not under civilian officers ?—Yes 3 but we suppose 
that these people would not enter the army for six 
years, but they would be glad to come for one 
year. 

206. But you said, as an old soldier, 
that if the term of enlistment was so short as to enable 
men to enlist for one year or for the term of the war, 
this organization would be unnecessary ?—I think s0 ; 
but there is no such thing on record at present, that I 
am aware of. 

207. I did not offer an opinion, but I was asking 
you the question ?—I simply say that I am not aware 
that there is now any body which can possibly enlist 
for active service for 12 months, 

208. Not under the presenti state of enlistment ?— 
No; what may come in the future I cannot say. 

209. Then may we take it as your opinion that if the 
term of enlistment was so short that a man might enter 


you considered that point?—No, we 


that you thought 
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either for a year or for the period of the war it would | 
make the special object of your Jegion unnecessar Pan |. 
To be honest and straightforward, I certainly think — 
that it would knock us on the head in a great measure, _ 
210. Have you entertained the question whether 
any legislation would be necessary for this purpose P— 
No; we left that for the consideration of the War | 
Department ; we have not gone into any special - 
atrangements or special matters in this question, but | 
have left them entirely for future consideration. 
211. You are aware that we could not take these 
men under the Militia Act ?—Yes. ty 
212. And equally that we conld not take them under _ 
the Volunteer Act ?—Or, in other words, I suppose vou 
say that there must be a special Act for them. eee | 
213. There must be special legislation for this — 
purpose ?—I presume so, and that is all that I can 
say. e 
14. Can you mention to me any point in which 
these legionaries would differ from ordinary Volunteers, 
except as regards the officers?—I do not quite under- 
stand the nature of the question. = | 
215, J think that you are suggesting a scheme 
exactly identical with the present Volunteers, Can 
you point out anything in which these legionaries differ _ 
from ordinary Volunteers, except as regards the officers 2 __ 
—And except that they have the option of going — 
abroad for twelve months on active service, That is — 
what I said in my report; that the object of this — 
Legion was to pick up.the crumbs—the men who would | 
not go into the Volunteers, and would not go into the 
regular army for six years, but would be glad: to see 
active service abroad if they could go for only twelve R 
months. Ng iat 
216. You think that the men who would be attracted — 
to this Legion would amount to 24 per cent. on the male — 
population between the ages of 20 and 40 '—Wedo. | 
We have carefully gone into the statistics on the 
question, and after very careful consideration that was 
considered as the minimum, and we were very careful 
in putting down our figures at the very lowest. bi 
217. You say that you have carefully gone into the 
statistics of the question; but I think that you 
answered, at an earlier period, that you had not gone 
into the statistics of the question, but that it was a 
matter of opinion ; that is to say, as to 23 per cent. of 
the male population, between the ages which I have __ 
mentioned, being available?—We have every reason to | 
believe that that number would be available. . i 
218. (Col. Biddulph.) With refeience to the 24 per 
cent. between the ages of 20 and 40, can you state = 
how many men that would bring you in ail ?—Yes; it @ 
is down in my pamphlet, I forget now what are the fe 
numbers, I take a less proportion than Mr. Ham. 
bleton has in his pamphlet. (= 
219. It isestimated here at from 400,000 to 600,000? 
—Yes; I based my estimate upon different statistics, 
and mine came out a little less than Mr. Hambleton’s; 
that is to say, by a few thousands, [ calculate the 
number at 157,575, that is 25 per cent. out of a total re 


220. You say, in the paper which you have handed 
in, that there are 380 men from London who have — 
offered their services unconditionally ?—Yes, 

221. And 1,200 corditionally >—Yes, 

222, Of the men who haye already volunteered un- 
conditionally there are 125. undrilled civilians, 110 > 
Volunteers, rank and file, and 6 non-commissioned __ 
officers of Volunteers ; and there are medical men ?— 
Yes; that paper shows the different classes from which 
men have come forward. ae 

223. (Chairman.) 1,200 men are conditional fo 
There are 1,200 conditional, asking for terms, whether 
they will get clothing, and whether they will get arms, 
and all those questions. -— 

224. (Col. Biddulph.) 1 think you said that you 
hoped that the bulk of this force would come from men 
who are now not Volunteers ?—Yes. y 

225. If you compare the numbers from whom you 
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have received offers, you will see that there are 110 
oer as agaiust 125 undrilled civilians ? — 
es. 

226. Is it not practically the case with Volunteers 
that a man who raises a certain number of men gets 
a commission ?—I cannot say. 

_ 227. How was the Volunteer force raised originally ; 
not by the action of the Government ?—No, not by 
the action of the Government; on the contrary, I 
believe that the Government refused in the first 
instance. About 1,300 men were brought, ready 
drilled and unclothed, and then they accepted them. 

228. ‘They were raised by their officers?—Yes, by 

_ private individuals. I cannot possibly say what in- 
ducement they had io bring forward those men. 

229. As a matter of fact, it is well known that it is 
the officers of the Volunteer force who raise the men? 
—Yes. I was under the impression that formerly 

the Volunteer soldiers elected their own officers out 
of their numbers ; I believe that that is notso now. I 
have heard of a company electing its own subaltern, 
some years ago ; I do not say that it is so now at all. 
Tam talking of the present Volunteer force when it 
first came into existence. 
230. (Chairman.) Although the men said that they 
had elected the officers, yet, when it came to the 
‘knowledge of the authorities, it was entirely set 
aside ; no officer was so appointed ?—I was under the 
_ impression which I have stated. 

231. (Col. Biddulph.) You think that the men 
would come forward for war ?—I do. 

_ 232. But not in peace time ; how can we guarantee 
them a war?—I think that they would enter them- 
selves for war in case of necessity. 

258. But you would not put any compulsion upon 
‘them in return for the expense which the Govern- 

/ment had incurred for this large organization ; we 
should have no means of compelling their attendance ? 
No means beyond the existing means which the 
Government have of compelling the Volunteers to 
come out. Any Volunteer now-a-days can give his 
commanding officer so many days’ notice and go. 
_ In the same way we do not wish to place any positive 
restraint upon the men, to say, “You must serve so 
many years,” but simply to give them the same option 
and freedom of going when they please by giving a 
certain number of days’ notice. 

234. Are you at all aware of the number of Volun- 
teers that there are in the United Kingdom under the 
present organization P—133,000, I believe. 

235. The number is more than that; it is some- 
thing under 200,000. Supposing it to be 133,000, 
you imagine that you would get a larger number of 
men who, during peace time, would be under the 
same organization, but who would, in addition to that, 
bind themselves to serve during war ?—That was our 
supposition. 

236. (Mr. Ramsay.) You are aware that the 
Volunteer regiments are affiliated with the Line 
regiments at the Brigade Depéts !—Certainly. 

237.—Would it not be possible for these Volunteer 
regiments, in the event of war, to furnish one, two, or 
three companies to each of the Line regiments in the 
district, those companies to be officered entirely by 
Volunteer officers?—You mean captains and lieu- 
tenants, 

238. Yes?—I should think that it would be pos- 
sible. 

239. Those companies to be kept up during the 
war by the Volunteer regiments in the districts ?— 
That I cannot say. 

240. Could not such an arrangement, if feasible, be 
carried out under the existing organization ?—Provided 
that a Bill was brought in to enable any existing 
Volunteer to offer his services for twelve months (which 
Ido not believe exists at present). [think-that it would 
very materially assist the recruiting of the regular army ; 
that is my opinion. I say so honestly, although it 
would militate against our little scheme. 


241. (Mr. de la Bere.) If I understand you as to 
these men, you merely wish them to be enlisted for 
one year for auy contingency which may arise in that 
year ?—During war; in other words, that if war were 
declared to-morrow with any other power, these men 
might be compelled to serve, in case of necessity, for 
one year. 

242. Not longer ?—Longer if they chose. 

243. I understand that they would enlist for active 
service for a year P—Yes. 

244, Supposing that the war iasted for two or three 
years from the date of going to war, would the 
authorities be obliged to bring them home ?—I think 
so.* 

245, With regard to the commissions of these officers, 
is it to be a Volunteer commission, or a Line com- 
mission ?—A mere Volunteer commission. I have 
abstained, as far as possible, from using the word 
“Volunteer” in every case, because 1 met, I think, 
ten Volunteer officers, and they all seemed to object 
to the term “ Volunteer.” I at once called a com~- 
mittee meeting, and we immediately changed the term 
to “ British Legion.” I must confess that whatever 
rules and ideas we brought forward and thought over 
were, in every case, subject to alterations by the 
Secretary of State for War. We did not lay down 
anything as a hard and fast rule. In many of the rules 
it is stated “subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of State,” or “the Commander-in-Chief,” or some 
authority. 

246. During peace. as I understand you, these men 
would require either a store of clothing or a capitation 
grant ?—I cannot say that. 

247. And in the event of war they would, of course, 
require to be paid lke the regular army ? — Ex- 
actly so. 

248. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) With reference to 
the list of men which you have given in as Volunteers 
from London, have you taken any steps to find out 
whether they are qualified as toage ?—Yes ; a register 
is kept. We have only their word to go by. They 
have appeared in person saying that their age is so 
much, and that their height is so much, and they have 
been looked at by the secretary, who has booked 
them in the roll book. Of course if a man said that he 
was 5 ft. 6in. and he only appeared to be 5ft. 4in., he 
was told so; in my presence many of them were 
so told. . 

249. Are they mostly hale, strong men ?—Yes, a 
very good class of men indeed. Captain Dunn will 
be able better to answer that question, as he is the 
secretary, and has attended at the office. 

250. Is it proposed that this furce should altogether 
be a separate organization from the present military 
organization of the country /—Yes, separate from the 
Volunteers. 

251. At present the Regulars, the Militia, and the 
Volunteers are all organized together P—Yes, 

252. Is this to be a separate force, by separate dis- 
tricts?—Yes. In fact our great idea was to do away 
with the necessity of England going to foreign countries, 
as she did in the Crimean war. They had the German 
Legion, the Italian Legion, and the Swiss Legion. I 
am not prepared at this moment to say what were the 
numbers, but I think that there were not more than 
about 15,000 men of those legions at the outside. 
Our object was to obviate the necessity of the Govern- 
ment going to foreign countries for foreign aid. 

253. (Chairman.) You are aware that the Foreign 
Legions were enlisted under a special Act of Par- 
liament !—Certainly. Personally I was connected with 
the German and Swiss Legions ; I was Quarter-Master 
General. I know that General Stutterheim made a 
large fortune out of it. An uncle of mins, in Brunswick, 
knew General Stutterheim very well, and he said, “I 
make about 10s. a man out of it.” He cleared that 
amount. 

254. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) This force would have 
to be localised in different parts of the country’ during 
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peace time ?—Yes, so as not to draw men away from 
their occupations. 

255. In that case it must be officered locally also, 
must it not ?>—Yes. 

256. Do you think that many of those officers who 
have placed their services at your disposal would be 
able to take local commissions wherever they were 
put, without any choice ?—No, I think not. 

257. Therefore you cannot rely upon the list, of these 
officers which you have there as showing officers 
available for this force anywhere ?—-I can do so in a 
measure, but not in a particular locality. 

258. Supposing that they all belonged to one locality, 
they would be useless ?—I will not say “ useless.” 

259. You could not appoint them ail in one locality ? 
—No, but then they would have to go where they were 
ordered. Mr. Hambleton only came from Liverpool on 
Saturday last ; and of course it would be inconsistent 
to expect a colonel there, who brought a thousand men, 
to be put to a regiment in London; of course he would 
like to have the command of his thousand men wherever 
he was ; and a great many of those men would most 
probably be those in his own mills. 

260. Then you think that you would be able to tind 
your officers and men in the same locality ?—We 
should do so as far as possible. 

261. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) I understand that 
you do not propose in any way to trench upon the 
Volunteer force in your endeavour to recruit men for 
the British Legion?—No. As far as possible I see 
that one of the rules is that no existing Volunteer 
should be taken. I come to the point honestly, and of 
course we cannot say that John Smith, who is a 
Volunteer in the 40th Middlesex, shall not give notice 
to his colonel to leave in 14 days; of course, that 
would not prevent his coming to us. 

262. Neither do you get men from the Militia 2— 
No, we could not possibly do it, nor from the Line. 

263. Then, in fact, you would draw your force 
entirely from the undrilled population >—About half, 
I suppose. 

264. Who are the other half?!—They are made up 
from outsiders, men who have served in the Volunteers, 
and ex-linemen. 

265. Then you propose to utilise the civil population 
who have been turned out well-drilled men from the 
Militia and the Volunteers!—Yes. I do not recollect 


_ at this moment what number of Volunteers pass through 


a Volunteer regiment, we will say annually or every 
10 years, but when it is worked out it comes to a very 
large number of men. 

266. But you have no reason to know that these 
men who have already done as much drill as they think 
suits them, will come back to you?—Except from 
patriotic motives. 

267. You are under the impression that they will 
come back !—Yes. 

268. Is it not much more likely that after they have 
done as much soldiering as they have a fancy for, they 
will not come back again ?—I do not know; I think 
that that isa matter of opinion ; of course, you may 
differ from me upon that point. 

269. Suppose that you got your 150,000 men to- 
gether, which you anticipate would be the force ?—I 
I think that we should take a long time to get that 
number. 

270. How long do you think that it would take ?—I 
should think 10 months or a year. - Mr. Hambleton, I 
may say, is the vice-chairman, and he has been the 
prime originator of this movement, but he is very 
sanguine, and I do not take his ideas, I am able to 
establish my own. 

271. It would take a year to collect your force ?— 
Yes, a force of that amount. 

272. How long would it take to drill them, and 
organize them, and make them in such a condition as 
that a general officer would like to go out with them on 
service ; how many years would it take to get them 
formed into such a shape as that you would call them 
an army?—I am not prepared to say in what 
number of days I should like to take these men into 


the presence of an enemy. I would take them to 
Malta and let them have a few months there, and let 
the Malta garrison go on. 

273. Your proposal, then, would be for those men 
to garrison the Mediterranean, and not perhaps to go 
to the seat of war!—I do not mean to say that every 
man in the force would be unable to face an enemy. 
should say that perhaps half of them would require 
moro drilling to be ablo to go; but there would be a 


great proportion who could go with a month’s drill or 


two months’ drill. 

274. With this great mass of officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and privates, do you think that there 
would be any hope of being able to get them into a 
shape which you might call an army within three or 
four years ?—I should think so.’ 

275. It would take a year to collect them, and one 
year to drill them?—I should think six or eight 
months. 

276. You talk about war being declared to-morrow ; 
you would be rather late, would you not ?—I, of course, 
do not mean to say that all those men would be fit at 
once to stand up in front of a drilled army. I do not 
assume that for a moment. 

277. I suppose that you expect to be assisted by 


having officers lent to you from the regular service 1— 


Yes, particularly adjutants. 

278. And non-commissioned officers?—And non- 
commissioned officers also. That is, I think, mentioned 
in one of the rules. As far as possible we should ask 
for the assistance of good drills, and of sergeants and 
colour-sergeants, and of those people who would be 
able to put us in ship-shape. 

279. Does not it occur to you that at that very 
moment the regulars would be wanting all their officers 
and non-commissioned officers, and adjutants to drill 
their own men, without their going to drill your 
men?—I do not say “ officers,” but one officer per 
regiment ; I think that one officer per regiment might 
well be spared. 

280. (Chairman.) You are to have 150,000 men 2— 
That would be in time, at the end of 18 months. 
The Committee’s idea was, as the men came in by 
thousands, so to appoint their officers by degrees, 
taking 2,000, 3,000 and so on, and not to do it all at 
once. 


281. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) You propose to: 


borrow your officers and your non-commissioned officers 
from the regular army, in order to drill this legion before 
you are fit todo anything ?—No, only the adjutant ; 
because we assume that a good many of the officers on 


that list are fit and know their work sufficiently to . 


assist. 

282. Will not 
officers ?—Certainly. 

283. Where will you get them ?—From ex-non- 
commissioned officers of the line, and also present 
non-commissioned officers, as far as they can be, 
spared. I think that that is down in one of the 
rules. 

284. You do not propose to borrow any non-com- 
missioned officers from the army, do you?—TI cannot 
say ; we do not propose it, but should be. very glad to 


you require non-commissioned 


getthem. I do not expect to take an adjutant from . 


a regiment, but I only hope to get a qualified officer, 
What we hope to get would be qualified officers for. 
the position ; that, as in similar eases, vacancies would 


be filled up by other officers, of whom there are a great, , 


number, and that the officers attached to the British 
Legion would be seconded. 

285. Then I understand that according to your ow 
account it would be a year and a-half before you 
would be ina position to take the field?—I do not 
say so with all the men ; with some it might be the 
case, in a month or two. I only talk of the undrilled 
ones, who are about half. 

286. (Chatrman.) You said, first of all, I think, 


that the scheme was to be local in its charaetér, and . 


that the regiments were to be as much as possible 
localized in tie neighbourhood of the men’s work ?— 
Yes. 
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. 287. You also said that you would send them to the 
front and utilize them as they came in; that as 
a thousand men came in you would send them off. 
How do you reconcile those statements ; because the 
men would be going up all over the country, I suppose 
ten in one district and ten in another ?—I only meant 
that in the event of war they would be accepted in 
thousands if the Government would accept their 
services, 

288. How would they go forward, as regiments or 
as units ?—As complete regiments. 

289. They are to go up by tens locally ?—Yes. 

290. So that at the end of a year there are fifty 
people in one place, and fifty in another ; how are you 
to make them into a regiment if the local scheme is to 
be preserved ?—I do not think that we could possibly 
do it unless we had a minimum of 700 men. 

291. So that the thing would be useless unless you 
had in any one district 700 men together ?—Yes, if 
700 men were considered the minimum ; possibly we 
might consider 600 or 500 the minimum. 

292, Hither you must abandon the localization of 
your regiments, or you must abandon sending them 
forward as complete regiments, must you not ?—I 
suppose so. 

293. Which of the two would you abandon ?--I 
have never considered the question at present, and it 
requires a great deal of consideration. 

294. Is it not obvious that such must be the case, and 
that you must abandon one or the other ?—Of course. 

295. You said that you hoped to get men who had 
passed through the ranks of the Volunteers. Should 
not you be of opinion that the Volunteer Commanding 
Officers were likely to think that those men would 
come back to them, they having trained them ?—TI con- 
fess honestly that if a regiment of Volunteers were 
ordered, say to Malta, or anywhere out of England, 
that might be so. . 

296. They could not be so ordered ?—Then I do not 
think that they would go there. I think that they 
would come to us by perference for active service. . 

297. Have you aay scheme for superior officers 
besides regimental officers, that is to say higher than 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel ?—No; we left that 
entirely in the hands of the War Office. Holding a 
commission, as I do, in Her Majesty’s service, I thought 
that it would. be right, in case anything should appear 
in the papers, for me to acquaint the Duke of Cam- 
bridge of what was going on, and so I attended his 
levés, and asked him whether he would have any 
objection to my interesting myself in the subject, and 
he said, not the slightest ; and I laid before him the 
exact papers which you have in your hands. 

298. You said that if the Government had power to 
enlist men for a shorter period than six years, that is 
to say, to enlist them for a year, you thought that your 
organization would be unnecessary ?—I did not say 
“ unnecessary.” 

299. Are you aware that the Government now have 
power to enlist for any time they choose, less than six 
years ; that is to say, for one, two, or three years P— 
So far, I suppose the Government can do anything 
in that matter. I do’ not think that there is any 
existing Act by which a man can claim to serve in a 
regiment for only one year. 

300. Under the Army. Enlistment Act, the Go- 
vernment have power to enlist for any shorter time 
than six years. Therefore your organization would be, 
more or less, rendered unnecessary if the Government 
had the power of enlisting for a short term. Are you 
aware that the Government have that power under the 
Army Enlistment Act !—No, I am not aware of it. 
It never struck me that there was anything by which 


aman could, at this moment, enlist for one year; but 


of course the Government could bring in a Bill enabling 
a man to enlist for one year. 

MOTE ional: Biddulph.) The Army Enlistment 
Act of 1870, in section 3, provides that “nothing in 
this clause shall interfere with the power of Her 
Majesty to enlist men for a less period than 12 years 
in Army service alone.’—Then there is that power. 


ie 


302. We had Foreign Legions in the Crimean War, 
because we could not get sufficient English recruits, 
Do you know what was the amount of them ?—I think 
about 15,000; that is to say, the Swiss and Italian 
Legions and the German Legion. As far as I can 
remember, the German Legion was about 10,500. 

308. Then, if we had such difficulty in getting men 
at that time to serve for the war, that we were glad to 
accept the services of 15,000 foreigners, what reason 
have you to suppose that 150,000 men will come 
forward now ?—I think that the military ardour of the 
country has increased since that time. I think that 
the Volunteer movement has tended to arouse the 
dormant feeling. First of all, I think that there is 
more military ardour, by a very great deal, in the 
country than there was during the Crimean War ; and 
in the second place, I think that this movement would 
be a very much more economical movement than having 
recourse to foreign countries for Foreign Legions. 

304. We might get 15,000 Englishmen P—In point 
of money, Mr. Hambleton has made a calculation, by 
which it appears that he could’ raise men at 35s. I 
will say, put it down, for the sake of round numbers, at 
£2; then you would have 10,000 men for £20,000. 

305. You said that you reckoned on getting men 
who had passed through the Volunteers ?—Yes. 

306, But if you got men who had been old Volun- 
teers, and you do not expect:to get men who are now 
Volunteers, can you account for the reason why you 
would get the older men, who perhaps would have 
married and have settled down in life. Does it not 
appear to you inconsistent that those men should be 
expected to come on active service, and not the younger 
men?—A year’s active service I think would be a 
great incentive. 

307. Do you think that it would be an incentive 
to the older men and not to the younger men ?—It 
would be an incentive to the younger men too. .I do 
not mean to say that the old men now in the Volunteer 
service would not come to us, but they probably would 
be giving their commanding officer proper notice. I 
do not mean that they would come in a very large 


proportion, but that they would come in some pro. 


portion. 

308. (Mr. dela Bere.) What steps have you taken 
with regard to this matter; have any circulars been 
issued ?-—Some advertisements have been issued in the 
papers, 

309. Locally %—Locally, in London, and in the 
country papers in Lancashire. 

310. Have any circulars been issued ?—No circulars, 
but the advertisements in London have been general, 
and there have been advertisements in a great many of 
the papers (I cannot say where), for enrolment for 
active service, 


Notz.—The evidence of Lieut.-Gen. Raines was sent 
to that officer for persual and correction directly it was 
printed. 

It was returned by Lieut.-Gen. Raines, on the 15th 
June, 1878, with the following letter :— 


British Legion for Active Service, 
Chief Office, 
Haxell’s Hotel, Strand, W.C., 
My Lord, 15th June, 1878. 

1. L have the honour to return (herewith enclosed) the 
proof sheets of the evidence given by me, by Mr. Hamble- 
ton, and by Captain Dunn, before your Committee, and 
which has been duly corrected in conformity with the 
invitation accorded by you in paragraph 339, viz. :— 
“ Will. you kindly favour me or Sir Bruce Seton on 
paper, with any points which you think have been 
omitted or misunderstood in the examination of General 
Raines.” 

2. I beg leave to state that I have in no way altered 
any of my veplies, but as it.is evident from the tenor of 
some of them—more particularly 182—that at the moment 
I misunderstood the nature of the questions, I haveavailed 
myself of the permission to further explain the nature of 
my replies, and which I trust your Committee will do me 


C 2 


Lieut.-Gen. 
Raines. 


June 8, 1878. 


Lieut. Gen. 
Raines. 


June 3, 1878. 


Mr. G. W. 
Hambleton. 


June 8, 1878. 
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the honour to send forward to the printers as they now 
stand. 

2. I annex a short note from Mr. Hambleton, enume- 
rating the few slight alterations he wishes to be made to 
his evidence ; and the British Legion Committee trusts 
that the document handed in to your Committee by 
Captain Dunn at the 350th question, may be printed as 
evidence in the same way as that handed in by me at the 
139th question. 

4. In conclusion, my Committee would Jeel_ extremely 
obliged if you would favour us by directing that a fair 
copy of our printed evidence, may be Sorwarded for record, 
as at present we have no copy of our examimation, as 
gwen before you. 

I remain, my Lord, 
Your most obedient servant, 
JULIUS RAINES, Lieut.-Gen., 
Chairman, B. L. 


(Signed) 
To Viscount Bury, de. 


155. .Vo, I do not think so, so upon reconsideration 
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I wish to add that this scheme would not in any way 
interfere with the classes who are enlisting in the army. 
167. (Was entirely misunderstood. Reply should 


have been as follows). All officers of this force, must be — 
ofina ie 


ex-oficers of the army, or have passed a school 
struction, vide Rule 12. 

172. Yes, but the bounty was never a portion of the 
scheme, nor was it inserted in the sules handed to the 
Secretary of State for War. 

173. Yes, it was withdrawn, vide my letter dated 15th 
May, to Secretary of State jor War. 

182. (This question was not understood). Of course, 
atter twelve months’ service with one month’s notice in time 
of peace, and in time of war, no man can leave until 
conclusion of peace, as set forth in the rules, 

189 to 199. (As question 182 was not understood), the 
amended answer thereto will fully explain all these 
replies, 

244. I think so, that is three months after the conclusion 
of such war in accordance with Rule 3, 


(Signed) JULIUS RAINES. 


Mr. G. W. HAMBLETON, examined. 


311. (Chairman'to Mr. Hambleton.) You have heard the 
evidence which has been given by General Raines ; do 
you generally agree with it ?—I think that I am better 
able than he is to answer some questions, inasmuch as 
I have seen some of the letters. For instance, you 
asked the question, “ How do you know that men who 
have been Volunteers would come forward?” have 
seen some letters which General Raines has not had 
an opportunity of seeing, and I have received letters 
from men whe have been Volunteers ; they will join 
this force simply because it is a force for active service ; 
they know that it will be under military law, and that 
the officers will have the same military qualifications 
as in the army, They know also that when peace is 
declared, this force will be allowed to return 3 they 
will not be required to garrison any place. 

312, With regard to military qualifications, was I 
quite right in understanding General Raines to say 
that you propose that the officers of the force should 
pass through the ordinary Civil Service examination P— 
I think that General Raines misunderstool that 
question ; it was with regard to military examination 
that you were speaking; it would certainly be the 
same. 

313. I refer to the military examination for young 
offiers before the Civil Service Commissioners ?—The 
Civil Service Commissioners, I apprehend, are literary 
examiners. 

314, I mean Lord Hampton, and his colleagues, who 
have to pass officers for the army ?—No ; I do not 
propose that. What is proposed is with regard to their 
military examination. 

315. I asked the question of General Raines whether 
they were to pass the Civil Service examination before 
the Civil Service Commissioners, which is now passed 
by young officers who are candidates for commissions in 
the army, and the answer was “Yes.” Do you agree 
with that principle ?—I think that General Raines re- 
ferred you to the rules, and you will find, from the 
rules, that it is not stated that the men are to pass 
through the Civil Service examination. What he 
stated was that they would have to pass the military 
examination, by which I mean an examination in 
technical military knowledge, 

316. You said that one of the reasons why these old 
Volunteers would join your force, rather than the 
army or any other force, was because the officers were 
peculiarly qualified in a military point of view ?—Yes, 
and the men too. 

317. I will take them one atatime. What are to 
be the qualifications of the officers of the force ?—The 
officers of this force must have been officers in the 
army, or must have passed a School of Instruction be- 
fore they can take the command, but the command is 
for a commission. 


318. What School of Instruction do you speak of ?— 
There are many Schools of Instruction, I believe ; they 
can be attached to a regiment, I think, fortwo months, 

319. Under the Volunteer regulations —No, simply 
under regulation in this way: that a man offers himself 
as a candidate, and shows that he is qualified, from 
having been educated somewhere, and he has a certain 
position ; and then, to take command of this force he 
must go to some School of Instruction. You may send 
him to Hythe, or the Guards, or the Wellington Bar- 
racks, or anywhere. 

320. You may send a Volunteer or a Militia man, 
but you may not. send a civilian ?—No; it would re- 
quire a special Act for that. 

321. In the meantime, how are you to organise your 
force 1—I fancy that the Government have power to 
consent to the existence of this force, and I fancy that 
they can order that certain officers should be sent to 
certain Schools of Instruction. 

322. It is against the first section of the M utiny 
Act. An Act is not yet obtained, and of course it 
would take a considerable time to do it ; and a part of 
the provisions, as you conceive, of that Act would be 
power to send a civilian toa Military School of Instruc- 
tion ?—Certainly. 

823. That is what I understood you to mean, that 
one of the provisions of the Act would be power to the 
military authorities to send a civilian, who wished to 
qualify himself, to a Military School of Instruction P— 
Certainly ; the same as the Volunteers can be sent to- 
day. 

304, Then you would have them put under Volun- 
teer regulations, in fact?—There would be many 
differences from the present Volunteer Act. For in- 
stance, in time of peace the engagement would be for 
one year ; during that time that engagement would be 
legal and binding. Supposing that war was declared 
to-morrow, you might embody this force, and then they 


would be soldiers, and would be under the provisions 


of the Act with regard to soldiers, 

325. I understood General Raines to say that they 
would only be engaged for a year, and that if that year 
elapsed during the time that they were on active service 


_ you would have to{send them home at the termination 


of their engagement ?—If you refer to the rules, you 
will, I think, find that when embodied they are under 
all the Jaws under which the Army are. 

326. An Army Reserve man is obliged to be sent 
home if his term of service has expired P—But I think 
that there is a special Act providing that the men 
cannot return. 

327. Excuse me, you are not correct in that. Yon 
said that you had some statistics with regard to the 
number of men that were likely to join you?—Yes, 
For instance, I was at Liverpool the other day ; I was 


of Volunteers?—Of Volunteers in both cases. 
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told by an officer, who is perfectly able to form an 
opinion, that there is no doubt that 1,000 men will be 
raised under the conditions of tiis force, for the Liver- 
pool Brigade part of the force. Then, with regard to 
the infantry and artillery, I am assured by another 
officer, who also is perfectly able to judge, that a number 
will join. 

828. Are those officers officers of the army or officers 
Tam 


assured that they will raise in Lancashire 4,000 men, 


_and not with suppositions. 


who are trained men, who will come forward under 
the new regulations. 

629. Have you any objection to name your in- 
formants ; otherwise the Committee will be unable 
to judge of the value of the information?—I do not 
know that I am at liberty to do so. I have had a 
good many confidential communications. Ought I to 
mention namies ? 

330. Not unless you like; but the Committee would 
not attach much importance to the anonymous opinion 
of two Volunteer officers ?—In the case of one of the 
officers it was from a knowledge of his own regiment, 
and from a knowledge of surrounding regiments. 

331. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) You have nothing 
to show that there is any validity in his opinion ?— 
He had statistics. With regard to this force, for 
instance, of course one likes to deal with realities, 
I am prepared, from 


information which I have received (and had I not 


unfortunately been laid up for this last fortnight I 
should have done it. before) to place before you 600 or 
700 men in London, men who have been in the 


_ Volunteers, and men who have resigned. 


t 


332. (Chairman.) What is the total number which 
you expect to raise?—I have no doubt that in various 
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parts of the country (I am supposing 2 per cent.) we 
could raise 300,000 men ; and with regard to the other 
figures, it is supposing that this force will (as I intend 
it) be raised also in the colonies. 

333. What is the amount of the capitation grant 
which you propose for efficients ?—The total amount, 
erDPOHng that you give them 15s, capitation grant, 
is £2, 

334, That is more than is given to the Volunteers. 
Do you propose that on the ground of extra efficiency ? 
-—You attend thirty drills, and you have to go betore 
the adjutant for him to see whether you are qualified. 

335. On what ground do you propose that a larger 
capitation grant should be given to the Active Service 
Legion ?—In this force there are great-coats, which I 
understand the Volunteers miss very much. 

336. Are the Government to supply great-coats ?— 
The £2 is the whole of the expense ; it is supposing 
that you pay the adjutant and the instructors, and for 
the uniform, and the whole of the expenses, and thatin 
addition you give the commanding officer a grant of 
15s. per head to pay the various expenses at head 
quarters, such as the range and so forth. 

337. Are there any other points you wish to put 
before the Committee ? (Major-Gen. Raines). I think 
that these two gentlemen are much more competent 
to answer the question as to Volunteers than I am, as 
I have had very little experience. 

338. (Captain Dunn). I think that there are a 
great many questions which might bear a totally 
different aspect. 

339. Will you kindly favour me or Sir Bruce Seton, 
on paper, with any points which you think have been 
omitted, or misunderstood, in the examination of 
General Raines ?—I will do so. 


(Lhe Witness withdrew.) 


[ Adjourned. ] 
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- PRESENT : 


Rigut Hon. Viscount Bury, K.C.M.G., in the Chair. 
Lreut.-Cot. Loyp-Linpsay, V.C., M.P. 
Lrett.-GEn. STEPHENSON, C.B. 


Masor-Gen. Butwer, C.B. 
Cou. Broputpu, C.B., R.A. 


-G. D. Ramsay, Esa. 
~H. T. pe ta Bure, Esa. 


Sir Bruce M. 


340. (Chairman.) (To Mr. Hambleton.) Have you 
considered, since we met, any points on which you 
would like to add to your evidence ?—I have considered 
various points, for instance, the source from which this 
force was proposed to be drawn. It was, I think, 
stated in evidence, that it was more a matter of sup- 
position than fact. Well, I think, really it is supposi- 


_ tion based on certain facts ; for instance, I have spoken 


in connection with this affair to many people, who 
have said that they would join this force. Further 
than that, I have here specimens (and it is only a 


Seton, Bart., Secretary. 


Goprrey Wittiam Hampteron, Esq., Cartan Joun H. Dunn, further examined. 


few of them) of letters from different people offering 
their services, and I think that these letters may be 
taken as data on which to base the supposition. 

341. Are those gentlemen who have written to you 
enumerated in that paper that you put in ?—This 
paper that I put in is an enumeration of the first 
numbers on the books; it is just a rough draft ef who 
they were and what they were. 

342. You stated that a certain number of persons 
(and the’ numbers you put in a paper) were willing to 
join P—Yes. 


Hambleton. 


June 3, 1878, 


Mr, W. G. 
Hambleton. 


June 6, 1878. 


Mr. G. W. 
Hambleton. 


June 6, 1878. 
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348. Are those letters from persons enumerated in 
that paper ?—Yes, some of them are here. They are 
not all here (pointing to the letters), 

344, Those are not new offers ?— No, but I thought 
it appeared more a matter of supposition, and I like 
to produce facts. 

345. But then 880 have offered unconditionally ?— 
Yes. 

346. And 1,200 conditionally ?—More than that 
conditionally ; it has been put down in the rough at 
that number, 

347. And those letters are from some of those 
persous ?—These letters are from some of them. Your 
Lordship said that you could not take evidence, such 
as I mentioned in Liverpool ; but there are many of 
that kind. I referred to the statement of the com- 
manding officers that a thousand Naval Volunteers 
would join this force. I further referred to the state- 
ment of another commanding officer that in Lancashire 
four thousand would be raised; it is not from 
Lancashire alone, however, that that sort of evidence 
comes. 

348. You said that you could not give us the names 
of those gentlemen ?—It is a matter of confidence. 

349. Then we will drop that. Have you any other 
point ; were you not to have sent ina paper ?—- (Captain 
Dunn.) I understood that afterwards the paper was 
to be supplemented by attendance here. I have the 
paper now here, and we understood that by coming 
again to give evidence the paper would not be required ; 
but if it is I have it here. 

350. You were to give usa list of the subjects on 
which you wish to give further evidence. (The paper 
was handed to the Chairman.)* 

351. This is nearly a repetition of your proposal 
which has been put forward by General Raines ?— 
Slightly differing in some details. 

352. (Zo Mr. Hambleton), Will you proceed ?—I 
think that in the evidence given before there was some 
doubt as to what guarantee we should give that these 
men would be forthcoming when required ; the 
guarantee would be contained in the Act which must 
be, of course, passed and by the terms and conditions of 
service, 

353. The guarantee would be contained in an Act 
which is to be passed, you say?—Yes. Now, with 
regard to the period of engagement it is stated here to 
be one year ; that is quite correct. After that, sup- 
posing that war broke out in the time according toa 
clause in this same Act, I understand that they would 
not be able to return home until the end of that war, 
by a special clause in this Act; so that secures that 
they could not leave the field. 

354. You are telling us that we could induce Parlia- 
ment to pass an Act of Parliament containing certain 
clauses which you suggest ’—That is a part of the 
scheme to secure the use of the thing. 

355. Upon that I think we need only further ask 
you, is it not, in-your opinion, essential that an Act of 
Parliament should be passed, as no existing Act would 
apply to the purpose !—Most essential. 

356. I think we may pass away from that. Have 


you any other point that you wish to mention ?—There - 


was an observation made with regard to the efficiency 
of the officers, how you would secure that they should 
be able to command, that they should be military men, 
in fact. In this way we should secure it 3 the greater 
number of them would-be men who had retired from 
the Army. And with regard to those gentlemen who 
would bring men it was suggested that the bringing 
of those men would qualify them. No such thing ; 
the qualification they would have would simply be that 
they had passed a military examination, I do not mean 
a Civil Service examination, but in technical knowledge. 

357. Have you estimated the number of officers that 
would be required for your force, how many officers 
per 100 men ?—80 officers for 800 men; one lieut- 
colonel, two majors, eight captains, and so on. 

858. The usual establishment ?—The usual army 
establishment. 


EVIDENCE, 


359. And how many regiments do you propose to 
raise? --150 at least. 


360. One hundred and fifty regiments multiplied by 4 
30 officers is 4,500 officers ; and-do you mean to tell 


me that the greater part of those officers would be men 


who had served Her Majesty as officers ?—My im- 
pression is that they would ; perhaps not the greater 
part, but say a third. 

361. Have you any knowledge of the number of 
officers Unattached under 40 years of age, which was 
your limit of age, I think?—I beg your Lordship’s © 
pardon ; that was not for officers, 
age for officers was 60. \ 

362. Well, if it is 60, have you any notion of the 
number ?—No, I have not looked that up to see the 
statistics of the number of Retired officers. 

_ 363. Then your opinion is founded on a mere sur- 
mise!—On the number of men who have already 
offered. 

364. 4,500 officers will be wanted to complete your 
establishment, and I ask you whether you know 
whether there are 4,500 officers of an age to be 
efficient, and you say that you have not entered into 
that. Have you entered into that calculation? Haye 
you made that investigation —I have not investigated 
the number of officers Retired. 


365. Do you know the age of the officers who have 


offered _—I think they vary from 32 to 502 
366. Ishould like to get this distinctly on the notes, 
whether you have investigated the point, and as you 


want 4,500 officers, whether you know that there any- | 
thing like that number of officers Unattached, who | 


have served Her Majesty as commissioned officers 1—I 
shall look to see. ji 

367. Is there any other point which you wish to 
bring before us? We really want to get the facts 
upon which you form your judgment ?—I should like 
to say something on the question which was raised 
where you would get the superior officers from. The 
orders would come from the general commanding the 
district through the officers commanding the brigade 
sub-district. 

368. Where is that general officer to raise Superior 
Officers above the rank of Captain /—I understood your 
Lordship to be speaking of those in command of regi- 
ments. 

369. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) 
Brigadiers, are you not P—Yes. 
officers commanding regiments, 


You are thinking of 
I have spoken of the 
and I thought there 


was some further information wanted about the officers 


in supervision of those. 

370. (Chatrman.) Where are you to find thesv 
Officers ?—The Officers commanding Military Districts 
are all ready. With regard to the officers it was 
simply a matter of nomination; in all cases it is sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary of State for War. 

371. In point of fact, your whole scheme is that the 
Secretary of State for War should undertake the organi- 
zation of your force, and then you would place at his 
disposal the services of a certain number of persous 
willing to join the organization ?—That is to say that it 
would be under his control, of course, 3 

372. And the whole would be done under a special 
Act of Parliament P—Yes. I think a gentleman on 
the Committee the other day mentioned the time 
required for this Act as a year. I find that it would 
not require perhaps so long a time, so, at least, some 
members suppose. An Act may be refused, but I 
believe the matter will be under consideration after the” 
recess. The thing is that there are a certain number 
of men available for service, and they might be 
utilized. / . 

378. But that is a matter of opinion, of course 7— 
Based on certain data, 

374. Is there any other point on which you wish to 
speak ?—Yes, there is one point. It was said that if 
the one-year system (a supposition I take it) were 
introduced it would simply put an epd to this force. 
Well the men who would join this force are men who 
would simply undertake service for one year in this 


* Appendix, Document K. 


I think the limit of 
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force on these conditions, that they should not be called 


out in that year except for war; many of them are 


gentlemen; many of them have occupations that 
would prevent them from going into the army. Cer- 
tainly, I believe if the one-year system were intro- 
duced you would have a much larger body going to 
and fro into the army ; but not the same class of men. 

375. Then I am to understand that if these gentle- 


‘men offered their services it would be with a view to 
_ being sent immediately to the seat of hostilities and 


not remaining at home, or being employed otherwise 
than on active service in the field ’—Tmmediately, in 
this sense, that they would be called out and be kept 
at Aldershot till the General in Command said that 
they were fit to take the field, 

376. The offer of their services would be conditional 


upon immediately being sent forward to the scene of 


hostilities !—After inspection by the General; not to 
be employed on garrison duty. 

377. And not on active service other than service 
actually in the field P—No. 

378. You are to raise, I understand, 150,000 men ? 
—Yes. 

379. But their services are to be so limited that the 
whole 150,000 men must go forward to the immediate 
seat of hostilities, because that is the only condition, 
according to your last answer, on which they would 


_ volunteer ?—After they are qualified. 


380. Supposing the 150,000 men to be raised 
equipped, armed, officered, and qualified, they are then 


to be sent forward to the seat of hostilities 2-—Yes. 


between this force and the present Volunteers. 


381. But supposing that the emergency was not 
such as to require you to raise such a large force, what 
would you do then ?’—You could call out any part of 
it; any part of the force, or the whole of it could be 
called out. 

382. But from the conditions of their service any 
part called out must go immediately to the seat of hos- 
tilities ?—After it has been inspected and shown itself 
fit to do so. 

383. Are those all the points that you desire to 
speak upon ?—I was asked what was the difference 
The 
first point is that this is for active service; the second 
is that the members undertake service for one year, 
and should the force be embodied they must remain 
in the field till they are no longer required; the third 
point is that they are under military law when in 
uniform. 

384. But under what Act ?—Under this Act, which 


_ of necessity must be passed, which is necessary for the 


existence of this force. 

385. You propose that a clause in that Act should 
place them under the Mutiny Act ?—With certain 
provisoes, and under the Articles of War, with certain 
provisoes. 

386. But not in time of peace, I suppose?—Yes, 
when in uniform, with certain conditions. 

387. The force, whenever called vut for drill, or for 


exercise, is to be under the Mutiny Act?—Under the 


Mutiny Act, the Articles of War and the Queen’s 
Regulations, with certain provisoes,in the Act. 
388. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson: Whenever they wear 


uniform, whether in peace or war, that fact is to place 


them under the Mutiny Act, or the Articles of War? 
—Yes. Then from the result of this it-must follow 
that the discipline of this force is very different from 


_ that of the present Volunteers. 
__ 889. (Chawman.) The whole of this proposal is 


based on the supposition that there is a special Act ?— 


‘That supposition is based on the data that a number of 
_ members of both Houses of Parliament have approved 
_ of this scheme, and would, no doubt, support it in the 


House. 
390. (Co/. Biddulph.) You said that the proposal 
was to enlist the men for one year certain ?—Yes. 
391. And how do you reconcile that with the pro- 


posal that they should be allowed to go at fourteen 


days’ notice ?—If you refer to the rules, you will find, I 
believe, that the notice to be given is a month. 
892. How do you reconcile that with the enlisting 
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for one year ?—They first engage for a year ; at the 
end of that year, if they wish to leave this force, thev 
must give one month’s notice; before the end of that 
year they cannot leave at all. 

393. Was not your original proposition that they 
should at any time be able to go at a month’s notice 2 
—No. 

394. (Chairman.) You just now said that whenever 
they were in uniform they were to be under the Articles 
of War !—Yes. 

395. Rule No. 4 which you have sent in is, “* During 
the period of actual embodiment, all officers and men 
shall be amenable to the Articles of War in force for 
the regular army. On all other occasions to the 
Volunteer Act, or such modification of it as shall be 
deemed necessary.” Which is correct ?—-They are both 
correct ; there are two states; first, the force ia 
existence, training for an emergency. Should that 
emergency occur, they may be immediately embodied, 
and then they become soldiers. This Act will be a more 
stringent Act rather than the present Volunteer Act. 

396. But you stated that, whenever called out for 
drill, they were to be under the Articles of War ?-—With 
certain provisoes, according to the Act. The difference 
would be this, that for a breach of discipline you would 
not think of sending a man to five years’ penal ser- 
vitude in time of peace, whereas in time of war you 
might do so. 

397. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) In short, they would 
not be under the Mutiny Act ?—They would under this 
Act, with certain modifications. There are two states, 
the state of peace, in which a man is training, and the 
state of actual embodiment, when these men become 
soldiers. In the state of peace it is necessary to main- 
tain strict discipline, and to do so they must be under 
the Mutiny Act, the Queen’s Regulations, and the 
Articles of War, with certain modifications. 

398. (Chairman.) Your pamphlet says that no 
resignation is to be refused, except in time of imminent 
danger ; how do you reconcile that with your rules >— 
I refer first to this. A man serves first for a year; 
after that year’s service the man must give a month’s 
notice, and no such notice of resignation should be 
refused, except in time of imminent danger, and of 
course a notification to that effect would be issued. 

899. Under the rules, enrolment is to be for twelve 
months certain ; but in your pamphlet you say that no 
resignation is to be refused, except in time of imminent 
danger ?—That has reference to the month’s notice. 
Supposing I had served in this force for one year, 
according to the suggestion, I should be able to give a 
month’s notice and resign. Now, supposing an emer- 
gency should arise, it would be competent then to issue a 
General Order, by which noresignation would be accepted. 

400. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You said that one of 
the inducements to be held out to these men would be 
the fact of the appointment of qualified officers P—Yes. 

401. How will it be known that they are all qualified : 
merely by a statement?—No; no officer will be 
appointed unless he has passed an examination. 

402. But you say that the fact of promising them 


qualified officers, will hold out an inducement to the 


men to enrol !/—Yes. 

403. You must lay down therefore, some qualification 
for them ?—The qualification that I intended was this, 
that they should either have held a commission in Her 
Majesty’s army, or should have passed a School of 
Instruction. I am informed that the P (7.¢., inserted 
after the name of an Officer in the Army List) is equal 
to passing a School of Instruction. 

404. You intend this force to be a local force, that is 
to say, stationed at certain localities —Yes. 

405. And therefore it must be officered locally by 
men who live in those localities —Or near them. 

406. And do you expect to find in every sub- 
district an equal proportion of all these trained 
officers ?—I do not expect to find an equal proportion 
in all the districts, but I do expect to find men who 
will qualify, and Army men too. 

407. I thought they were not to be appointed till 
they had qualified ?—This naturally will take time ; 
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for instance, I believe it was intended that if so and so 
signifies his intention of becoming a candidate for a com- 
mission, then he must pass his examination, and the 
nomination is sent to the Secretary of State for his 
approval. ; . . 

408. It would take a long time then to procure 
all these officers p—I think not. I have not looked up 
the number of Retired officers and the number of 
Volunteer officers who would join this force who have 
already qualifications (because some of them weuld), 
but I was under the impression that there are a large 
number of Retired officers. 

409. Do you think that these Retired officers 
live as you wish them to live in certain districts ?— 
No, they do not, but a certain number do 3 or naturally 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood would qualify for it ; 
one, or the other. 

410. They are, therefore, not already qualified ; 
you assume that hereafter you will get a number of 
officers who will qualify ?—Yes ; now take Liverpool or 
any sub-district you like, if you take a thinly populated 
district you will only be able to form one or twe 
companies to begin with ; for that one or two com- 
panies no doubt you will be able to get gevtlemen for 
officers, and in many cases oflicers residing within the 
district will be able to come. 

411. (Chairman.) That hag not been the experience 
of the Volunteer Force ?—I will tell yourLordship why ; 
it is because many of the gentlemen will not come 
forward to join the Volunteer Force under the present 
circumstances.. If you look at the number of men in 
the Volunteers at the present day, 183,000, you find 
that it is a very small proportion indeed to the whole. 

412. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Why do you suppose 
that they do not come forward to join the Volun- 
teers ?—The reason I have met with is this, that the 
discipline is not sufficiently strict, and that they have 
an idea that they are not quite soldiers; the discipline 
is not sufficiently strict, neither is the standard of 
efficiency sufficiently high, 

413. (Chairman.) General Bulwer is asking whether 
you find officers residing in certain districts, and you 
said you would; his question was whether old soldiers, 
such as you describe, would officer your force, men 
residing in those districts P—In some undoubtedly they 
would, and in others there would be certainly some 
difficulty in getting them ; but where you would have 
difficulty in getting them, I have no doubt you would 
easily obtain gentlemen who would qualify, and qualify 
speedily. 

414. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Why should not those 
gentlemen join the Volunteer force ?—The feeling { 
have met with is that it is not an army, the discipline 
is not sufficiently strict, and the standard of efliciency 
is not sufficiently high. 

415, (Lieut.Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Then do you mean 
to organize this legion by regiments and brigades and 
districts P—Yes, 

416. But they are to be local, I understand P—Yes, 
as far as possible. 

417. This is a large army that you propose to 
organize ; is that so P—Yes. 

Regt An army of 150,000 men ?—I have no doubt 
Of St. 

419. And are you going to organize it in Regiments, 
or in Brigades P—First in regiments. 

420. And then bring them gradually up to Brigades ? 
—— VG. 

421. And then you would have a very large Camp, 
something like the Camp at Aldershot 2—You would 
not call these men out except on an emergency ; if they 
were called out they would be placed in’ different 
camps ? 

422. But you object to begin training them at once. 
I presume, because the main. object of your plan is to 
render assistance on an emergency, such an emergency 
as pow possibly might occur?—I propose this, each 
Regiment of course will be divided into Companies, and 
they will have the ordinary routine drill in the evening 
when it is most convenient. If an order were issued 
that their services would be required, for instance, 
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supposing the first regiment has been formed in 
London, and the order came “call it out,” those men 
would instantly have to leave, wherever they might be, 


and encamp wherever ordered, as a regiment in the 
Army ; till then they would be drijied after the 


manner of the Volunteers, with this difference that 
they would be under strict discipline, and the number 
of drills would be more. 


423. Are you aware that the Volunteers have now — 
been something like eighteen years preparing themselves — 


for an emergency, and do you think it possible that. your 


legion can, in the short space of a few months, be ina 


position to take the field >—To answer that question 
I have to refer to the'last war ; it is a well-known fact 
that one-third of those men who fought in the Turkish 
war were men who had not been previously drilled 
at all. 

424, What men do you allude to —The Turks, 

425, Without going into that question, may I ask 
have you ever had any military experience yourself ? 
—I have been drilled, but I have not seen any service. 


426. Would the little experience which you have — 


had lead you to suppose that it is possible that in the 
space of a year, or two years, you could organize this 
great mass of troops into anything like a Force which 
could be of any use whatever ?—I have no doubt that 
if the men joining it were intelligent men, and desirous 
of learning, a man can learn drill in two months. 

427. This is not “a man,” but an army ?-~I take it 
in the unit. I think that a Regiment could be drilled 
in two months, to render great service ; it might take 


three. But many of these men are drilled men, many 


of them ex-Volunteers, many of them at the present 
time are Volunteers, and many of them haye been in 
the army. 

428. Would it not be very much like asking the 


blind to lead the blind 2? You have a number of Officers — 


who themselves have had no training, are without 
practice, and a few Non-Commissioned Officers equally 
without training and practice ; the whole of this mass 
of ignorant people are to be massed together, and 
you expect in six months to be able to turn out that 


which experience shows can hardly be done after years _ 


of patient training ?—I understood that it was the 
intention that many of the Officers should be Officers 
who had been previously trained in the army, and 
that the Non-Commissioned Officers should be men who 
had served in the Army, and the Officers who were 
civilians should be men who had passed an examina- 


tion, and then it really could not be spoken of as the ; 


blind leading the blind. 

429. I understand that you would require upwards 
of 4,000 Officers; have you considered .where you 
would get them P—I have not gone into the statistics, 
because my impression was that there were more than 
that number of officers on Full-pay and Half-pay and 
Unattached, who would come forward 3 many officers 
have offered to come, even as privates. If you will 
allow me, I will look up the question and ascertain 
how many officers there are Retired. 

430. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) 
will look into that. 


And their ages ?—I 
I forget whether the age is 50 


_ or 60 in the Regulations. 
431. (Chairman.) Are these subalterns of 60 to 


rank part passu with subalterns of the regular army 


of a lesser age ?—That is a question which I feel I 


cannot very well answer; it is a matter for decision 
hereafter. 


432. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) It seems to me : 


that you are very much in the position of the foolish 
virgins in the parable, who did not begin to trim their 
lamps till the last moment. You do not begin to 
think of the training of this force till they should take 
the field?—A man should pass his recruit drill before 
he is enrolled, just as they do in the army. 

433, (Lieut.-G'en. Stephenson.) You have no guaran- 
tee that these men shall be so efficiently drilled as in 
the Army ’—The gentlemen before whom they will 
have to pass will be army men. 

434. (Chairman.) You fail to tell us where you are 
to get your Officers; you haye not looked into the 
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statistics P—It is a large number of men undoubtedly ; 
that large number cannot be trained and placed in the 
field in a day ora short time ; but a certain number 
of those men can, and undoubtedly officers from Her 
) 
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Majesty’s forces can be found for them. For instance, 
I have no doubt that we could find Officers and Non- 
Commissioned Officers for 10,000 men, and all those 
10,000 men would be men who had been drilled. 


(The Witness withdrew.) 


Captain Dunn, examined. 


435. (To Captain Dumn.) Have youany observa- 
tions that you would wish to make ?—I shall be happy 
to answer any questions that may be put to me. My 
own ideas are slightly different, without varying much 
in the main particulars, from General Raines or Mr. 
Hambleton. ease 

436. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Will you state 
shortly what you wish to differ from in their evidence ? 
—General Raines gives his experience as being that 
of a man entirely connected with the Army. Mr. 
Hambleton gives his experience as that of a man 
entirely connected with civilians ; on the other hand, 
I have been connected more with the Volunteer world. 

437. (Chatrman.) You have already stated that 
you are to have a special Act of Parliament passed 
for this force ?—Yes ; the fact of the matter is. whether 
the force would be called ‘“ Active Service Volunteers ” 
or “ British Legion,” it would resolve itself into this, 
it would be simply an army of reserve. 

438. Mr. Hambleton has already stated that the 
conditions of their service should be that they should 
go immediately to the front and not be delayed on any 
intermediate duty ; you differ from that ?—I think he 
must have misunderstood the question ; themen would 
be in time of peace enrolled for 12 months, and could 
not leave in time of war. 

439. I did not ask you that question, but whether 
you disagreed with Mr. Hambleton’s answer which was 
to the effect that these men as soon as they were 
trained were to go to the immediate seat of hostilities 
and were not to be otherwise employed ?—I do not 
hold that. I think it would never do for any body 
of men to dictate to the authorities as to how they 
would be dealt with; the men would be immediately 
available to be dealt with in any manner which the 
authorities might think fit. 

440. (Col. Biddulph.) With reference to your pro- 
posal that a large number of Retired Army Officers 
would be available for this force, has it ever occurred 
to you that verhans the Secretary of State would 
want the same officers for the service of the regular 
army during war time?—I think that after the 
Secretary of State had got all he required there would 
be more than sufficient Officers left for us twice over. 

44]. Have you any statistics on the point >—I think 
I could show you a list of 600 Officers at the present 
moment in London who would be willing to go into 
any position. 

442. You have a list of 600?—About 600. I 
cannot give a list now; these names were obtained for 
another purpose ; and on two occasions I have had to 
advertise for secretaries, the advertisements being 
addressed to military officers ; on the first occasion I 
had nearly 2,000 replies from Ex-Oflicers ; that includes 
the Navy as well. 

443. And they were all physically fit, you think >— 
As far as a man is capable of judging I should say so. 

444. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) All qualified ?—I pre- 
sume s0; they all sent first-rate testimonials; they 
were men who had sold out, and many of them had 
lost all their money. Lesides that, a great number of 
Officers of Volunteers would come forward. I do not 
think there would be any difficulty at all in getting 

_ the officers, or in getting the men. 

445. Without interfering with any force existing 
now !—Only slightly, but not to be detrimental ; there 
‘is no question but that it would slightly interfere; 
and equally there is no question that a very large 
force could be formed if officers can be found ; and 


though Mr. Hambleton or General Raines may not be 
able to settle the details, there is no doubt that there 
is the force and there are the officers, and they can be 
utilized. 

446. (Chauman.) You propose the formation of 
Field Artillery. Have you gone into the question of a 
supply of horses for the field artillery ?—I have per- 
sonally, but I do not think the Committee has. 

447. Have you any available statistics as to the 
supply of horses P—In Liverpool alone there are overt 
10,000 horses available. 

448. That could be got,do you mean?—L believe 
so; the majority of them. 

449. At what price ?—They run from £40 to £60. 

450. And where would that money come from ?—I 
presume it would have to come from the authorities, 
from the public. 

451. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Would you have field- 
artillery in time of peace ?—No. I might explain that 
the money would come in this way: it is proposed 
that in time of peace this force should be made as in. 
expensive to the Government as possible, and that 
therefore they should simply receive their arms, cloth- 
ing, and a small capitation grant. 

452. (Chairman.) Of course if that is to be made 
at all into an efficient force it must be trained.— 
Yes. 

458. And if it is Artillery, it must be trained with 
horses P—Yes. 

454, And where would you get that supply of horses 
in time of peace ?—It would be very difficult to train 
horses equal to anything like Field Artillery. 

455. Your programme states that a considerable 
force of Field Artillery is to be organised ; I was merely 
asking a general question about the Field Artillery ?—I 
do not think there would be any difficulty ; the horses 
would be there, and no doubt many of these men would 
be in employ daily with their horses. 

456. I have no doubt that there are 10,000 horses in 
Liverpool, but how are you to get hold of them ?—I 
happened to be there on the 1st of May, when there 
was a parade of these horses. 

457. For Artillery purposes ?—No, there was. an 
exhibition on the 1st of May of all the horses in the 
town ; it wasa sort of anniversary they hold on the 
1st of May to decorate the horses, and I never saw 
such a magnificent display of horses. Speaking from 
statistics, there were at least 10,000 horses there then, 
available for siege guns and field batteries. 

458. I wanted to know whether you had a matured 
plan for obtaining horses for your Field Artillery P—A 
great many offers of support from officers came from 
Liverpool, and these officers state that in bringing the 
men they could easily obtain the horses required. 

459. But you have not any matured scheme for that 
purpose ?—No. 

460. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Do you really 
propose to organize an Army consisting of Artillery, 
Cavalry, and Infantry, with a complete organization 
such as is required for an army with all necessary com- 
missariat, &¢., to be able to take the field in case of 
active service ; is that your plan ?—That is the plan 
of the Committee. My own opinion would be that 
there are men and material available ; and however 
crude the scheme may be it would simply rest with the 
Government to take advantage of it and to utilise that 
material. 

461. (Major-Gen. Bulwer). Practically it would be 
self-supporting, you think ?—Yes. 


y (The Witness withdrew.) 
[ Adjourned. ] 
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except the stretcher drill?—Only what was taught to 
some classes held in London last winter, 

473. Can you tell us what was taught in London — z 
Ambulance and stretcher drill. 


462. (Chatrman.) You have read the evidence of 

id. BR: 

Gaskion, Esq. Dr. Munro P—I have. : 
— 463. Do you think that there would be any objec- 

June 15,1878. tion to making the examination of Volunteer medical 


officers compulsory, ss he designs?—I think there 


~ would; because when the Regulations first prescribed the 


mode of examination for the officers, both combatant 
and medical, and said that the examination of the 
combatant officers was to be compulsory, the medical 
officers thought that the compulsion applied to them 
also, and it was found necessary in 1873 to issue an 
order stating that the examination in their case was 
optional. 

464. In consequence of the objections made by 
them ?—In consequence of the objections made by 
them. 

465. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay,) Did Dr. Munro 
propose that it should be compulsory ?—Yes; see his 
first proposal, in reply to question 1, and replies to 
questions 8 to 21. 

466. A man not having passed his examination 
would continue to be a Volunteer surgeon ?—A ccord- 
ing to the reply to question 60 he might do so, but he 


' would in such case be in a very inferior position to one 


who had obtained a certificate of proficiency. One 
would be eligible for employment on general duty, 
and the other would not. Dr. Munro said he thought 
there would be no objection on the part of the Volun- 
teer medical officers to the examination being made 
compulsory. 

467. Do you call that a compulsory provision ?—It 
would not be absolutely compulsory for retention of 
commission, but it would place those who declined to 
be examined in a very invidious position. 

468. (Chairman.) Do you know of any objection 
to the formation of classes at the centres?—-No. I 
think it would be very desirable to establish schools 
similar to those for combatant officers, giving allow- 
ances in the same way ; a proposal to this effect was 
made, but it has not yet been carried out, on account 
of the expense, 

469. Would there be any difficulty in carrying out 
the instruction of men in stretcher drill, as proposed by 
Surgeon-General Munro ?—I think they might attend 
the military hospitals when they were in the neigh- 
bourhood, and at other times they could be in- 
instructed by a qualified medical officer. 


drill might be drawn up, if such 2 memorandum does 
not exist already, and be distributed to the corps. 

470. Do you see any objection to allowing a know- 
ledge of stretcher drill to qualify two men per company 
for efficiency ?—None ; it would only entail a slight 
alteration of the Order in Council. 

471. And with that alteration you think that it 
might be easily carried out 2—Quite easily. 

472, Are they to learn anything else at the schools 


I think © 


‘ also a short memorandum of instructions in stretcher 


474. Was there no surgical instruction, such as in 
setting limbs, and binding up wounds ?—I cannot speak 
positively on that point. Bandages and other surgical 
appliances were lent for these classes. 

475. And they were. taught to use them ?—I 
believe so. 

476. Have you any remarks to make on the pro- 
posedjmode of supplying stretchers ’—Surgeon-General 
Munro said that half the cost would be borne by the 
Government, and half by the corps ; but if commanding 
officers of corps say that the capitation allowances are 
not sufficient to meet their present requirements, they 
weuld hardly I think be disposed to incur this further 
expense. There are 2,400 troops, batteries, and com- 
panies now in the force, and if one stretcher per com- 
pany was supplied, it would be a very large item; but 
a much less number than that, I should think, would be 
enough for instruction. 

477. You observeithat Surgeon-Generalj Munro said 
that he had sent a thousand, or over a thouyand, cir- 
culars to Volunteer medical officers ?—Yes. 

478. Was that circular sent with the concurrence of 
the Volunteer branch 3—No ; it was done by him as 
President of the Committee of the Ambulance 
Association. 

479. It ought, of course, to/have gone through the 
Inspector-General ?—Any circular to the medical 
officers, or to any officers, of Volunteers, should have 
been signed by the Under Secretary of State or 
Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces. : 
wire Then that circular, so far, was unauthorised ?-— 

es. 

481.—Do you think that there is any advantage in 
retaining the regimental in preference to the depart- 
mental system in the Volunteer medical force ?—I 
think there is ; because, the duties of the Volunteer 
medical officers must always be local 3 the regimental 
system identifies them with and keeps up their interest 
in the corps ; they can earn capitation allowances for 
it ; and they can be employed in Army duties just as 
well if the regimental system is continued as if the 
departmental one be introduced. 

452. Then you object to the formation of this de 
partmental system ?—I see no advantage in it, and I 
see the disadvantages I have mentioned. . 

483. You understood that Surgeon-General Munro 
did not intend to take away the Volunteer medical 
officers from their regiments, but merely wanted to put 
them into a department ?—Yes, but still they would 
not belong to the corps. : 

484. (Col. Biddulph.) Would they not be in the 
same position as the Militia officers now are ?—Yes. 

485. (Chairman.) But I understand you to think 
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that there may be a difficulty in carrying that out 1— 
I think there would be a disadvantage in it, because 
it would lessen their particular interest in the corps. 

486. How so ?-—They would cease to be membersof it. 
' 487. Look at the Militia P—They are no longer 
members of the regiment, but belong to the depart- 
ment. The Volunteer medical officers would remain 
stationary, but would belong to the department, and 
not to the corps. 

488. (Mr. de la Bere.) A “department” means a 
medical department, but it would not sever them from 
local connection with the regiment any more than the 
Militia are severed from it; they would not be moved 
from their station, but still they would cease to belong 


_ to the particular corps ?—They would be attached to, 


not members of, the corps, 

489. (Chairman.) With regard to the relative rank 
of medical officers, is the relative rank of the medical 
officers of the Volunteer force now defined —Yes ; it 
is laid down in para. 57 of the Volunteer Regulations, 
1878; the relative rank of medical officers of Volun- 
teers corresponds with that of medical officers of the 
Army ; but acting-surgeons always rank as lieu- 
tenants, and the old surgeons of Volunteers, appointed 
before the Ist of October, 1877, continue to rank as 
majors: 

490. That does not affect any statement made by 
Surgeon-General Munro, and you do not contradict it 
in any way ?—He was not aware until I showed him 
the regulation on the subject that they had relative 
rank. He proposes that the rank of surgeon-major 
should be instituted. 

491, Have you any remarks to make as to the 
number of medical officers ?—There are now 1,042, but 
the number actually authorised by establishment, on 
service, would only be 272, because only one medical 
officer of substantive rank is now borne on the esta- 
blishment of a battalion. 

492. Are the others supernumerary to the establish- 
ment ?—Formerly a battalion of eight companies or 
upwards used to have a surgeon and two assistant- 
surgeons ; it is now allowed to have a surgeon and two 
acting surgeons ; but if the force were called out those 
acting-surgeons would cease to hold their appoint- 
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ments. There are a certain number of acting-surgeons 
who belong to smail corps in administrative regiments, 
whose appointments would also cease on their corps 
being called out for service. 

498. Do you think that the establishment ought to 
be increased ?—It is I think for the Medical Depart- 
ment to consider whether one medical officer in each 
battalion can efficiently perform the duties required. 

494. You merely call attention to the fact that 
instead of being 1,000 strong, they are only 270 
strong 1—Yes ; that is, taking the normal establish- 
ment. Of course,a certain number of old substantive 
officers are still borne as supernumeraries. J 

495. If Surgeon-General Munro’s plan was adopted, 
and if the departmental system was substituted for the 
regimental system, would he be able to take on the 
whole 1,000, or must he content himself with taking on 
the 270?—He would only have on service the sub- 
stantive officers, namely the 272. 

496. Do you see any objection to the introduction of 
the rank of surgeon-major, as proposed by Surgeon- 
General Munro ?—I do not myself see any objection to 
it, if more than one medical officer per battalion is 
appointed, or to granting the rank after a certain 
number of years’ service if only one is appointed. 

497. Have you any other observation to make on 
Surgeon-General Munro’s. plan?—I would observe, 
with regard to employment on Army duties, that it 
has been the practice, ever since 1872 at any rate. to 
appoint surgeons of Auxiliary Forces to examine 
recruits in country towns, in preference to ordinary 
private medical practitioners. In the year 1873 
lieutenant-colonels of sub-districts were told always to 
adopt this practice in making new appointments. 

498. That would be quite in accordance with 
Surgeon-General Munro’s views !—Yes ; but they are 
so employed under the present, namely the regimental, 
system. 

499. Then no object would be effected by Surgeon- 
General Munro’s plan ?—I do not think any advantage 
would be gained. 

500, (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) And there would 
be no disadvantage on the special point which you are 
raising ?—None. 


(The Witness withdrew.) 


Lorp Excno, M.P., examined. 


501. (Chairman.) Will your Lordship state your 
view as to retaining the Volunteer Force on its present 
basis gud foreign service, or making some alteration 
which should enable it to take the field?—I entertain 
the strongest possible opinion (I expressed it in the 
House of Commons two nights ago) against the policy 
of so using this force, which was originated in days 


-gone by, when it was first established, purely for 


defensive purposes, which has always been so con- 
sidered, and into which men haye entered on that 
understanding and with that belief; and I am opposed 
to it on these. grounds: that the great yalue, as I 
think,.of the Volunteer Force is that it is a force com- 
posed of men who from professional engagements, or 
for other reasons, cannot enter the Army, and would 
prefer not toenter the Militia, which is liable to be 
I think 
it very desirable that a force of that kind should be 
maintained on its original footing. I cannot help 
thinking that the advantages which might be gained by 


a few more recruits being obtained for the Army would 
‘by no means compensate for the great danger you 


would run that men would be shy of entering the Force 
in anything approaching to the number in which they 
pow do, if it was an understood thing that there were two 
classes of Volunteers in it, namely, one class who volun- 
teered for foreign service whenever the occasion required, 


and who would be considered’ as the foreign-service - 


men, and another class who would be considered as the 
stay-at-home men; I cannot but think that it would 


cause a great difference of feeling and opinion in the 
corps. I will take what would be my own feeling as a 
volunteer if I were a private; I should be very shy 
of entering a force in which the test of my zeal in the 
service of my country was, not my having been willing, 
under an existing Act, to give up a certain portion of 
my time to learn military duties, and my being willing 
to be called out whenever the necessity arose, and to be 
embodied to meet any emergency ; I should be very 
sorry if it was supposed that having done that, I 
was not as zealous a Volunteer as a man who 
volunteered for foreign service. I think that men 
would be very shy of having such invidious con- 
trasts and distinctions drawn ; and I am perfectly 
certain that the force would be greatly diminished in 
number if anything of the kind was done. I would 
add that I think that the great value of the force is its 
numbers. It is not a question of getting a certain 
number of men well trained and highly disciplined ; it 
is the question of teaching the nation the use of arms, 
and having a large number of. men either actually 
serving or who have passed through the ranks, 


and who if invited, upon there being occasion for~ 


it, would come back in such a state of efficiency 
and discipline that a little additional training 
when the emergency arose would enable them to meet 
an enemy in the field. That is the advantage of the 
force, and not haying a small number of | highly- 
trained men, who could at best contribute only a small 
number to your Army forforeign service. I think that 
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the Army ought not to require that addition, but should 
be constituted so as to be independent of it, and that 
each force should maintain its own position. We have 
a paid Army for foreign service and for home service 5 
we have the Militia for home service, which is supposed 
to be compulsorily raised, but which is not at 
present so raised, which is also paid, and may volun- 
teer for foreign service ; and we have the Volunteers, 
who are not paid and raised exclusively for home 
service, the original intention being that their volun- 
tary seryice should exempt them from compulsory 
service in the Militia. 

502. Would your objection extend to any alteration 
in the Volunteer Act which would enable Her Majesty 
to accept the services of the Volunteer corps, in the 
same way as it is done with the Militia ?—I think that 
that would not be desirable. As I say, I look to 
numbers in this Force, for numbers is what you want. 
When you look to the smallness of your Army, and to 
the comparative smallness of your Reserves, and 
to the smallness at present of your Militia force, which, 
when the Militia Reserve men are gone, only num- 
bers about 70,000, you want a great body of men, 
such as the Volunteers, with a certain amount of 
training and discipline, and who, as we all know, 
can be made very efficient soldiers. I dread any- 
thing such as you suggest; and as I know very 
zealous Volunteers who have agitated this question 
of foreign service, I dread anything of the kind being 
done, lest it should‘ diminish the numbers and should 
alter the character of the Force. Iam one of those who 
think that our ancestors were not such fools as a great 
many people sometimos think they were, and that when 
they laid down their military system, consisting of the 
Army, the Militia, and the Volunteers, on the principles 
on which they were originally established, they adopted 
a sound system for this country, and that it would not 
be wise to depart from the lines which they so laid 
down. The Militia being raised, as it now is, solely 
by voluntary enlistment, the lines which our ancestors 
laid down have been to a great extent departed from ; 
but I would most respectfully deprecate this further 
departure, in the strongest possible way. 

508. A modified sending abroad is implied by the 
Volunteers going to the Mediterranean for garrison 
duty ?—Yes. But that would still be foreign service, 


out of England ; if, however, you had lately had oceca- 


sion to send the greater part of the Army abroad, 
and the regiments of Militia who had volunteered for 
foreign service, there might, perhaps, have been a diffi- 
culty in finding men for the garrisons at home ; then 
Ihave no doubt that without being called ont, which 
they could not be under the Act, many Volunteer 
regiments, those at least who could have afforded it 
and made the necessary arrangements, would under 
those circumstances have volunteered for such garrison 
duties at home ; but I do not think that they ought 
to be called upon or expected to volunteer for garrison 
duties abroad. The theory is that a Volunteer has 
professional and business engagements, and not an 
independent income, and I think that it is asking him 
to do too much. 

504. That could not be done under the Volunteer 
Act ?—You could not call him out under the Volunteer 
Act, but I take it that if any corps was willing to offer 
its services to garrison a home fortress, whether it was 
a dockyard or anything else, you could, under the 
Volunteer Act, accept that service. What I mean is 
that under the Act you could not compel such a thing, 
you could not call them out, but Ido not believe that 
the Act would bar your accepting service of that sort 
voluntarily offered. 

505. (Col. Biddulph.) Would not the Mutiny Act 
bar it?—I may be wrong ; I have not considered 
the Mutiny Act nor looked at the Volunteer Act for a 
ce time, it might be necessary so far to alter the 

ct. 

506. (Chairman.) Clause 17, in part 2 of the 
Volunteer Act of 1863, is, “In case of actual or 
apprehended invasion of any part of the United King- 
dom (the occasion being first communicated to both 
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Houses of Parliament, if Parliament is sitting, or de- 
clared in Council and notified by proclamation if 


Parliament is not sitting), Her Majesty may direct the - 


Lieutenants of Counties throughout Great Britain, or 
such of them as Her Majesty may judge necessary, to 
call out the Volunteer Corps of their respective 
counties, or any of them, tor actual military service ?” 
—Yes. 

507. That I apprehend would include garrison 
duties such gs you have mentioned ?—Yes ; but I am 
afraid I have failed to make myself understood. 
When invasion or danger threatens, the Crown, under 
the Act, by proclamation, has the power to call out 
the Volunteers ; but I believe that as matters now stand, 
where there is no question of invasion, and no 
question of circumstances having arisen which would 
enable the Crown to exercise the power given to it by 
that Act, in a state of things such as I cited just now, 
the country being in a great measure denuded of troops, 
it might be an advantage to get the Volunteers to gar- 
rison some parts of England; and I have no doubt 
that the Volunteers would be ready to do so, the 
Crown having no power to compel them to do it 3 and 
I apprehend that there is nothing in the Act to bar 
tho Crown from accepting their services. 

508. I would ask further, whether you think that it 
would be advisable so ‘to amend the 17th section of 
that Act, that the Crown should have power to call 
for the services of Volunteers in case of emergency, 
in the same way as it is now empowered to call for 
them in case of invasion ?—I think that you would 
get what you want. without‘it ; and there is always a 
risk in altering the terms of service, to a certain ex- 
tent. The Volunteers are here for the defence of their 
homes ; the question is not a question of defending 
their homes but of helping the Government. I believe 
that it would be better to leave it to the voluntary 
service which you would have. If you find already a 
certain number of men who will volunteer for foreign 
service, it is certain that after it was known that it 
would be agreeable to authority, any quantity would 
volunteer, if necessity arose, for home service in the 
garrisons, 

509. The 17th clause of the Act of 1863, goes on to 
say, that, in case of invasion, “ Every officer and 
Volunteer, and every non-commissioned officer of the 
permanent staff belonging to every corps so calied out, 
shall be bound to assemble as the Lieutenant of the 
County directs, and to march, according to orders, 
within Great Britain ; and from the time of his corps 
being so called out shall, for the purposes of this Act, 


be deemed on actual military service?”—Yes. That 


is the Act altering the old Act. 

510. Do you see any objection in principle to that 
clause being extended to cases of emergency as well 
as to cases of invasion ?—I have only to repeat what I 
have said, that I think it is an alteration of the present 
terms of service, and I am very strongly in favour of 


the terms of service being left actually as they are. 


As regards the Crown getting the services of Volunteers 


when an emergency arose, (and the Crown is not em- 


powered to call for them under the terms which you 
have just read), I should not myself doubt that you 
would get them immediately without altering the 
terms of service, and that such alteration might deter 
men from coming in freely. 

511. (Mr, de la Bere.) Do you object to the Act 
being so altered as that Her Majesty may accept the 
offers of service 1—I think that she can do so now. 

512. I think not ?—That alters the thing, 

513. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) She could not keep the 
Volunteers longer than they wished to remain ; therefore 
she could not accept their service for any length of time? 
—I have not the least objection to it if it is necessary ;: 
I think that that makes all the difference. I am as- 
suming that there is nothing to prevent the Crown 
from accepting what is voluntarily offered, but if there 
is anything in the Act which bars the Crown from 
so doing, it alters the matter altogether, and then I 
should have no objection whatever to that alteration 
being made, . ; 


are under the Mutiny Act. 
_ Volunteers volunteered for garrison duty at Dover 
‘or anywhere else, of course there would be some 
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514. (Chatrman.) It is so in this way, because in 
ease of invasion, to which alone this Act refers, the 
Crown is empowered to call out the Volunteers for 
actual military service; and then in Clause 19 it is 
said, “ After a Volunteer Corps has been called out for 
actual military service, the corps shall be deemed 
released from actual military service only by an order 
in writing signed by the Lieutenant of the County, to 
which the corps belongs,” unless in case of invasion, 
they cannot be called out ; and therefore, in case of 
emergency, which we are now discussing, they cannot 
be employed ?—I am quite aware of that ; my remarks 
have been directed to that. 

515. Our point was what you thought of such an 
alteration in the Act ?—I have said very distinctly that 
I should think it not advisable to extend the powers of 
the Crown to calling out the Volunteers whenever the 
Crown chose to do so. That is what it would come 
to; and I think that it might have a deterrent effect 
upon the men entering a force, the conditions of service 
in which would be so materially changed by such an 
alteration in the law as that; but I met what T 
thought would te an objection, namely, the want of 
benefiting by the service of such men, by saying that 
I felt confident that such special service would be 
volunteered for. If, as has been pointed out, the Act 


bars the Crown from accepting such service volun- 


tarily offered, I then say that it is very desirable that 
so far it should be altered ; but I do not see it at 
this moment. No doubt, you could not reckon per- 
manently on the service of these Volunteers, because 
the men might go away at any time ; but as regards 


‘their discipline and your hold over them, it would be 
just as it is at present when they go out on a field day 


to Dover or anywhere else, with the Regular Troops, and 
In the same way if 


_ soldiers left, sufficient to bring the operation of the 


Mutiny Act to bear upon them, and as long as they 
were serving there they would be under the Mutiny 
Act. The Crown, I admit, would not have the power 
of keeping them a day longer than they chose to stay ; 


and therefore it may possibly be desirable that the * 


_ Act should so far be amended. But although you 


could not keep them after they had volunteered for 


service, and they might go the next day, I should 


_ volunteered. 


have no fear of their doing so ; if, however, you think 
that, having sent away the other troops, you could not 
reckon upon the Volunteers for such continuous garrison 
duty, and that they in this respect might turn out 
to be a broken reed, I have no objection to your 
having a power to keep them after they have 
I, howevér, draw the strongest pos- 
sible distinction between that and the power to call 
them out. 

516. (Mr. dela Bere.) Would you have any objection 


_ to their volunteering for foreign service ?—Yes ; I think 


that the present system has worked so extremely well 
that it would be wise on the part of the Secretary of 


_ State, or whoever is responsible for whatever may be 


done, to bear in mind that -you-havethis force which 


_ has now been in existence for nineteen yaars, that it 
_has grown steadily in numbers and in efficiency ; and 
‘Seeing it in that position, I myself, if I had any say 
in this matter as an authority, should be very chary 
of touching a thing which I find has worked so well, 
and which I believe to have been originally founded 


upon sound principles. That is as regards the question 


_ of foreign service. 


517. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) 1 quite agree with 
you so far as regards the very large change which is 


indicated by Lord Bury, namely, that you should put 


the whole force under martial law upon an emergency ; 
naturally, as ‘you have said, the Volunteers would feel 
themselves under a very great obligation to come out 
when an emergency was proclaimed ; but what I want 
to ask you is as respects a much less change than that. 
Supposing that you had a number of Volunteers, in 
case of a popular war, offering their services to the 
Secretary of State; say that 10 per cent. of the force 
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or even a less number than that, the youngest and best 
trained class of Volunteers, offered their services to go 
abroad, what would be your reply to them under those 
circumstances as a Minister? How would you deal with 
them ?—My reply would be a very simple one: “You 
entered this Force for a totally different purpose, namely, 
for the defence of your home; I look upon it that it is 
not desirable, as regards this Force, to alter its con- 
stitution, and to turn to another purpose a thing 
designed for home defence ; if you are full of military 
ardour, and wish to go on foreign service, there is 
a modified way of doing it by going into the 
Militia, or, you can go the whole hog, if you like, 
by joining the Army.” I would go further, and if any 
objection was raised would say, “Iam not going, for a 
temporary advantage, which, after all, is not very 
great, and not one which would ever influence the 
success of a war one way or the other, to impair a great 
institution, which the Volunteer Force is.” 

518. In point of fact you would decline their service 
absolutely /—As Volunteers absolutely. 

519. Will you just consider this point. The Volun- 
teers are the military outlet of a large class, as you may 
say, namely, the lower middle class. Would you think 
it wise to decline to receive the services of those men if 
they offered them to you?—I should consider it most 
wise ; and I think that it would be very short-sighted to 
accept them, from the effect which it might eventually 
have upon this force, which is constituted for other 
purposes. 

520. Do you not think that it would be a difficult thing 
for a Minister under those circumstances, a large 
number of zealous men offering to give their services, 
they being well drilled and the best class of men in the 
country, and anxious to give their services, to refuse 
absolutely to accept their services ?—But the duty of a 
Minister is, not to look at the temporary exigencies 
or temporary feelings which may induce men to 
offer their services in the way which you have 
mentioned, but to look to the general advantage of 
the military system, and that I say ought to debar you 
from making such a change which might materially 
affect the permanent numbers and constitution of this 
Force. 

521. Of course you are aware that daring previous 
wars we drew a large number of men into our service 
from Germany, who formed the German Legion, and 
from Italy ?—Yes. 

522. Do you think that those two sources are dried 
up, or that we ‘could still derive men from them ? 
—I trust that they never will be again resorted to. 

athink that they ought not to have been resorted 
to; but I may mention that a new source of supply 
has been opened out within the last six weeks, 
which is unlimited, and which comes from further 
east than Italy— I mean the Indian troops. We have 
also Canada. 

528. If you could have a large number of, English- 
men, and of the very best class of Englishmen, 
offering their services upon such terms, would it 
not be more patriotic and wiser to take those men 
rather than taking men from the other side of the 
Atlantic, or men from India?—No, because those 
troops from India are engaged as regular soldiers, and 
the conditions of their service are Imperial ; they are 
liable to be sent anywhere under their present con- 
ditions of service, and therefore in accepting them you 
are simply accepting the services of a portion of the 
forces that you have under the existing military con- 
stitution. If you are to accept the services of a few 
Volunteers (and it can be at most but a few), you are 
departing from the terms of their present military 
service. I do not think that that would be expedient, 
and further it would be very dangerous to the numbers 
and maintenance of the force. 

524. You say “a few Volunteers.” What grounds 
haye you for supposing that there would be only a few ? 
—If you like I will give you 20,000. I suppose you 
do not anticipate that yon would have more than 
20,000. 

525. I should not call that a few, What ground 
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have you for supposing that there would only be a few 
who would volunteer for foreign service r-—* Few” is a 
word upon which you may have great differences of 
opinion, as to what constitutes it. I look upon it 
that in a great war you would have to deal with fifties 
and hundreds of thousands, and that what you could 
get from the Volunteer force would come uuder the 
denomination of a “few” in the question of a great 
war. I will even put the number at 20,000. I should 
say that if you could get 20,000 men, still according to 
my argument it would not be wise for the State to 
accept them. 

526. I know that you have a very high opinion of 
the capacity of the Volunteer force. Do you suppose 
that 20,000 men from the Volunteer force would be of 
great service toa General, supposing that he could have 
them?—Very great ; there might be occasions when 
they would be very useful. 

527. Then would you deliberately say that you are 
to deprive yourself of the power of taking these men ? 
—yYes, because I think that the evils which I foresee 
might arise from such a constitution of the force, and 
its eventual diminution, would be much greater than 
any temporary and immediate advantage arising from 
haying those additional men. Even 20,000 brave 
Englishmen, as our Volunteers would be, from what- 
ever class they were taken, are but a drop in the ocean 
in a big war, and it is only in a big war that you 
would accept such service. ’ 

528. Do you not think that there is some disadvan- 
tage in declining to accept the services of a very large 
portion of the community. I am. alluding to the 
middle classes, which are those who principally furnish 
soldiers for the Volunteers !—I should not, as Secretary 
of State, decline their services. I should simply point 
out that if they had this zeal for foreign service they 
could enter the Army. 

529. But I presume that you would be of opinion 
that Volunteers would not enlist into the Army to 
serve alongside of a regiment ?—A great many have 
already done so; a great many men who come into the 
Volunteer force and get a military training, go into the 
regular service afterwards. It would be easy to obtain 
such a return ; you would find that a good many men 
have joined the Army. I know that one or two men 
from my own regiment went out at the time of the 
Canadian Fenian row, and at various times that some 
have joined the Army. You mast recollect, that in 
the Volunteer force, although it is supposed to con- 
sist of what is called the middle class, there are also 
a great number of artisans. In the rural battalions 
there are a great many men whom we call in Scotland 
hinds, but whom in England you call agricultural 


- labourers’; many of them are of the same class as you 


find in the Army and in the Militia, and a good 
many of them join these forces. 

530. I have put down certain questions to be asked of 
the Volunteers. One question is, whether, in the event of 
an expedition being ordered for foreign service, any mili- 
tary assistance could be given by the Volunteers to the 
regiments in any of the following ways :—By furnish- 
ing a portion of their efficients to engage in the service. 
in regiments of Guards, or of the Line, during a war ; 
that you do not object to ?—I should very much object 
to doing it in that way ; but it should be open to any 
Volunteer, as it is open to any of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, to enter the Army. 

531. The first point is the way in which you would 
encourage Volunteers to enlist, and whether it could 
be done by their furnishing a portion of their efficients 
to engage for service in regiments of the Line or Guards. 
that is not an ordinary enlistment ?—That has always 
been so; you do not require this Committee or the 
answers of commanding officers for that; that is a 
thing which they have the power of doing at this 
moment. E 

532. I do not think that they have ?—But they 
may ; they are free to enlist at this moment, and I 
believe that there are men serving in the army who 
have passed through the Volunteer Force, which would 
be seen if you would get the returns. 
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538. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Would your objection 
extend to an entire corps of Volunteers volunteering, 
in the event of war, for garrison work abroad ?—My 
argument rests upon the principle that I do not think 
it desirable to have in the force two descriptions of 
mén, namely, the foreign-service men and the stay-at- 
home men. That principle I have applied to the 
questions which have been hitherto asked me. The 
same answer of course applies equally to the accept- 
ance of the services of corps, because in the one case 
you would have the stay-at-home men and the foreign- 
service men in a regiment, and in the other case you 
would have stay-at-home battalions and foreign-service 
battalions in the service generally. The thing is” 
absolutely identical in principle. 

534, (Lneut.-Col. Loyd-landsay.) You lay a great 
deal of stress, and I dare say very wisely, upon a 
certain feeling which might arise of, I do not say con- 
tempt, with regard to the stay-at-home men, but a 
certain feeling of superiority in those men who were 
willing to go abroad over those who stayed at home ; 
but supposing that you said nothing about it until the 
emergency arose, in your opinion would there be any 
objection to having a plan matured by which, when an 
emergency arose, you might accept the services of 
these Volunteers ?—By not letting it be known that 
you meant to do this until the emergency arose, you 
would avoid the danger I apprehend arising before 
that emergency arose, and before you took this action ; 
but when: the emergency was over, the men would 
know pretty well that they were liable to this, and’ 
therefore the evil which I apprehend would be pros 
pective and not immediate. I may be wrong in this 
opinion, but I hold it. very strongly ; and in confirma- 
tion of my view I may mention that I wrote on this 
matter to the “Times” when this question was first 
started, and I got no end of letters from men of 
weight and influence, saying how cordially they agreed 
in the view I had taken of the subject ; among others, 
I got a letter, which may be put in as a part of my 
evidence upon this point, from one of the most 
enthusiastic of Volunteers, formerly a captain in my. 
regiment, a man well known to fame, namely, “ Rob 
Roy,” I mean Mr. MacGregor, the canoe man. He 
wrote strongly to me in the sense in which I have 
endeavoured to lay my views upon this question before 
the Committee. fis letter is as follows :—“7; Van- 
brugh Park East, Blackheath, March 20th, 1878, 
Dear Lord Elcho—I was very giad to see your last 
letter about the Volunteers. Making foreign service 
‘possible,’ is making doubtful all good men joining, 
The gain of a few raw recruits, willing to go anywhere, 
but very much uuprepared, is trifling, beside the loss 
of thoughtful family men who are willing and able 
to help against invasion, but properly cautious about 
foreign war. I am delighted to hear and see the 
dear old L. Scottish so prosperous. Yours, J. Mao- 
GREGOR.” 

535. (Col. Biddulph.) I gather from what you have 
stated that you consider that the object of the Volun- 
a force is purely for defence against invasion }— 

0. 

536. And that for that purpose large numbers are 
necessary ?—I think so. 

537. And the great object is, therefore, to have a 
considerable number of men trained to bear arms, and 
who can be rapidly organized into a military force ?— 
Yes; I take it that the original intention, and the 
present object of the force, was and is to have 
large numbers who enter it for home defence, and who, 
when they leave, are men wh» have been trained to a 
certain extent, and may be available should necessity 
arise. A Parliamentary return gives the number of 
these last at something like 600,000 ; and I have no 
doubt that in any emergency, if the State wished to 
have their services, they woald return to the service, 
and in a very short time; be made very efficient 
soldiers. ; 

538. Defence against invasion being the object of the 
force, the fact of their employments would never under 
those circumstances militate against their coming out, 
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because every man must then give up his employment ? 
—Yes ; that is to say, he has entered the service with 
that staring him in the face. 

539. But you think that employing them upon an 
emergency, using the word in the parliamentary sense, 
would tend to diminish the numbers, because men 
would then not be certain that they might not be called 
out when it might ruin them ?—Yes, if they could be 
called out compulsorily. I have already said that if 


the Act does not admit of the acceptance of their 


services voluntarily, in case of emergency, whenever 


this nation requires them, it would be desirable so far’ 


to alter the Act ; but I myself cannot think it neces- 
sary. 

540. You see no objection to the Government ac- 
cepting voluntarily their services under the circum- 
stances which you have stated ?—Not the slightest, for 
home service. } 

541. Do you think that that modified change would 
have any deterrent effect upon the numbers enrolling ? 
—Not if they volunteered in that way. 

542. The men would not be afraid of being exposed 
to a stigma for not volunteering ?—No. I made in- 
quiries regarding my regiment the other day, to 
ascertain how far they would be able to undertake 
garrison duty. In my regiment there are few 
artizans ; they are mestly professional men, clerks in 
banks, et cetera, and they would not be able to do it. 


OF course, in a great emergency such as threatened 


invasion, mon sacrifice everything, and everything is at 
a standstill ; but they seemed to think that otherwise 
only a very few of them would be able to do garrison 
duty for any length of time. 

543. You are aware that under the present Volun- 
teer Act there would be a difficulty in the Government 
accepting such services, because they could not ensure 
the men remaining for more than a fortnight ?—I think 
that we might trust to the men. 

544, Would it not be rather dangerous for the 
Government to run the risk of men disappearing in a 
fortnight’s time ?—There is the same danger in the 
whole force. 

__ 545. Not in time of invasion ?—I am talking of a 
time of emergency. 

546. When you once had them, it would be rather 
a difficulty if a garrison were to disappear in a 
fortnight, would it not ?—If you think that there is 
that danger, you might alter the Act to this extent, 
that where the Crown has not now the power to call 
them ont, it might be desirable to have power over 
them for a certain time when once they have volun- 


 teered for garrison or other duty. 


_ 947. Do you see any, objection to a section being 
introduced into the Volunteer Act similar to the 11th 
section of the Army Reserve Act, which is as follows :— 


“Tt shall be iawful for Her Majesty through the 
Secretary of State, or in Ireland through the Lord 
Lieutenant, to direct that such and so many of the 
_ Reserve force as volunteer their services may be kept 
on duty and pay for any period not exceeding six 


months, in the same way as the regular forces of Her 
Majesty’s Army, and any person who volunteers for 
such service shall be liable to serve accordingly ? ”— 


_ Ihave no objection to it whatever, if you think it 


_aecessary. I should not make any change in that Act, 
unless it is absolutely necessary. If you think that 
that is absolutely necessary in order to give effect 
_towhat I have hambly. ventured to point out as 


sing desirable, by all means do it; but you must 


; bear this in mind, that the spirit which led these men 


to volunteer would naturally lead them to continue 


_ their voluntary service as long as in reason it could be 
-Tequired of them, and I do not think that there is the 


slightest danger of their failing yon. 


If there 


_ happened to be any Volunteer regiment, or part of 
_ # regiment, which had volunteered to garrison Dover, 
_ it being known for how long they were willing to do 


80 (because you must not let it all fall upon one set of 
men; even the mobilisation scheme is drawn up on 


the assumption that there is to be a rotation of 


service in garrison), there is no ground for the least 
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apprehension of their ‘leaving; and I think, from my 
experience of Volunteers, that those men, having 
volunteered, and having stated the time for which they 
would be ready to volunteer, would continue so to 
serve. 

548. (Mr. de la Bere.) I understand that the 
deterrent effect to which you allude, if the proposed 
plan were adopted hereafter, would bethis, that men 
who did not wish to volunteer would feel that men 
who wanted to volunteer would call them cowards, 
and that therefore men would not join, fearing that 
some of their comrades would volunteer, and that 
if they joined they must do the same? — You 
have put broadly what I wished to put less broadly. 
I have heard that there has recently been, from that 
very cause, a row at Truro between the foreign- 
service volunteers and the stay-at-home volunteers ; 
and I know that at Inverleithen, in Scotland, the 
other day, when there was a question of Volunteers 
offering for foreign service, the men, as a joke, said, 
“We are quite ready to volunteer for foreign service 
whenever an invasion takes place.” 

549. Would not the same effect occur if men went 
out for garrison duty at home ; it takes them away 
from their business or profession if they are called out 
for an unlimited period for garrison duty at Portsmouth 
or Plymouth, and would not there not be the same 
effect —No. You put it on being a coward—there 
could be no question of that; in the other case it is 
known that all these men would do it from public 
spirit, if their pecuniary circumstances admitted of it. 
That is the only check ; they could not be chaffed for 
that. 

550. And that is really the groundwork of your 
objection to it ?—Yes; that a man would not be sup- 
posed to be a zealous volunteer unless he volunteered 
for foreign service, and that these men would be liable 
to be laughed at, and that their lives would be made a 
burden to them by the others, who would be extremely 
conceited, while they would be looked down upon, and 
the State would lose. 

551. (Major - Gen. Bulwer.) Put an extreme 
case. Supposing the event of a great war, an 
apprehended invasion, and the calling out of the 
Volunteers, and that the Government considered it 
desirable to send out a force to strike a blow somewhere 
suddenly, and wished to raise battalions, would you see 
any objection to existing Volunteer battalions volun- 
teering for that force ?—The same principle holds 
throughout. Anybody may raise battalions. I believe 
that there are generals or colonels in the Army now 
who hold their rank by having raised battalions. I 
would rather raise them in that way, and I would not 
take an existing battalion. 

552. (Col. Biddulph.) You would raise them under 
the Army Discipline Act ?—Yes, as regiments which 
would become regiments in the service. 

553. (Liewt.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Would you object 
then to a Volunteer regiment enlisting as a whole 
Volunteer regiment, with its officers?—I said some 
time ago that I should object to it. 

554. I mean, enlisting regularly as soldiers, but still 
volunteering for foreign service in a body P—I have not 
the least objection to that. I do not see any reason why 
they should not become soldiers. 

555. (Chairman.) The colonel bringing his 800 
men ?—Yes, and it becoming a regular Line regiment. 

556. (Col. Biddulph.) It would be the Crown 
raising a fresh regiment?—Yes, like the 100th 
Regiment of Canadians. 

557. (Chairman.) Passing away from that ques- 
tion, we come to the present organisation of the force. 
I see that in your answer to the question on Paper B, 
which was sent out, you say that the power of resig- 
nation at fourteen days’ notice ought to be retained >— 
I think so. 

558. You know that there is a difference of opinion 
upor that point?—Yes; but I say generally that 
‘when you find the existing system working extremely 
well, and that you have this large body of men in a 
state of training and discipline, a large number 
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having also gone through the ranks of the force who 
will come again if necessary, I should be very chary of 
altering its constitution; and an alteration of the 
terms of service would be an alteration of the con- 
stitution of the Volunteer Force. 


559. You, as a commanding officer, do not find any : 


practical difficulty arising from the power of withdrawal 
at fourteen days’ notice 1—Not the least. I think that 
that the present Act gives the commanding officer all 


the power which is. necessary for discipline in his 


regiment. Ithink that we have really much greater 
power than officers have whose men serve under the 
Mutiny Act continuously. We have simply to dismiss 
men without giving any account for so doing, except 
that there is our moral responsibility, whatever it may 
be ; so that we have ample power for maintaining dis- 
cipline, and at the foundation of the numbers ‘of the 
force is the freedom with which men can enter and 
leave it, and I think that it would bea very great error 
to endeavour to bind men for any number of years, or for 
any long period of time. I say this under the present 
constitution as now in force. I think you will find in 
my answers that I put it in this way, that at the present 
moment, volunteering is a favour which the Volunteer 
confers upon the nation. But by the original con- 
stitution of the Volunteer Force, being a Volunteer was 
a favour conferred on the Volunteer, because he was 
thus exempted from a more onerous and less agreeable 
service, namely, compulsory service in the Militia. 

560. (Col. Biddulph.) Is he now so exempted ?— 
The present law is that the Militia may be kept’full 
by having recourse to the ballot ; any Volunteer is 
exempt from the ballot, but the ballot is not enforced, 
although it is the statute law of the realm, because 
that law is annually suspended by the Ballot Suspension 
Act ; therefore I say it would be unwise to depart from 
the present terms of service. 

561. (Chairman.) Of course, you are aware that in 
very many regiments practically a three years’ engage- 
ment takes place, because a man’s clothing is given to 
him on condition that he remains for three years ; he 
works out the purchase of his clothing by obtaining his 
efficiency fee ?—Yes. 

562. That is practically an engagement for three 
years, and, pro tanto, doesaway with the fourteen days’ 
notice P—Jt does, and it does not. 

563. It is getting rid, by a side wind, of the four- 
teen days’ notice ; and as you get rid by a sort of side 
wind, in many instances, now of that fourteen days’ 
notice, do you think that it would be advisable to alter 
the rule ?—You will forgive my disputing the accuracy 
of your question, so far as it says that this engagement 
which is entered into between the man and the com- 
manding -officer does away with the fourteen days’ 
notice ; it does not do away with the fourteen days’ 
notice. 

564. I did not assert anything ; I merely put it in 
the form of a question, in order to invite your opinion P 
—That engagement which is entered into is simply an 
engagement for service no further than this; it is an 
engagement with reference to clothing, that a man 
whose uniform is found for him engages to serve for. 
such a time as will cover the sum which the regiment 
has expended on his clothing ; that is to say, that he 
will for a sufficient number of years, become efficient, 
so as to cover the outlay on his clothing; but 
the man is perfectly free to go if he chooses; all 
that he is then liable to is a prosecution for the 
payment of the money which he has engaged to pay. 
It is not like a soldier, or a reserve man; it is a 
totally different thing 1 apprehend from what your 
question points to, which is, that a man engaging as a 
Volunteer instead of only engaging with the power of 
retiring at fourteen days’ notice, is to be liable to serve 
in the force for three years, or for. some intermediate 
term. Logking to that, supposing that there is to be 
a lengthened term of engagement, I should like to know 
what is to be the penalty for not completing it. 
Ours is simply a money penalty, the man is liable 
to a prosecution for money which he has. practically 
engaged to pay. How do those who are in fayour 
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of altering the term of engagement intend to en- 
force! it * 

565. One of your principal points in the former 
part of your evidence was laying great stress on the 
large numbers of the force ; can you suggest any altera- 
tion in the present constitution of the: force, which in 
your opinion would have the effect of increasing the 
number of the force ?—I am not aware of ‘anything 
except the ballot for the Militia, that would increase 
it-very rapidly. I may say that where regiments from 
local necessities cannot perhaps clothe their men, and so — 
forth, they might, perhaps, if they had, a little more — 
money, be able to clothe and hold out inducements to — 
men who are now unable to join them on account of 
the expenses, and to that extent the force might be 
increased. 

566,-I understand you to say that you think that 
the existing machinery for enforcing discipline is 
sufficient P—I do. 

567. You think that the power of dismissal is sulli- 
cient for the purpose P—Quite so. WEA 

568. And you would not suggest any increased 
power ?—No, I have never myself found a necessity 
for any further power. I think that the alteration 
which has been made since this Act was’ passed is a 
wise one, by which Volunteers when brigaded with ~ 
regular troops who are under the Mutiny Act, 
themselyes come under it. It is not right that 
two ‘military bodies should be serving together | 
under a different system of discipline and different _ 
law; but beyond that I do not think that it would 
be desirable to bring the Volunteers under the 
Mutiny Act, nor that anything is necessary to enable — 
a commanding officer who is worth his salt to maintain ~ 
discipline in his regiment. Now this power of dis- 
missal is a power which officers who command in the 
Army and in the Militia have not. We have it, 
but it is very rarely exercised. I have, 1 think, only 
exercised it four times in my regiment; once in a modi- 
fied form, where a man had done something in con- 
sequence of which I thought it desirable that he should 
not remain in the regiment, and I told him that he | 
had better send in his resignation ; it was not so grave 
a case as to render it necessary to make an example of 
him, by his being summarily dismissed. The other 
case was a case of insubordination in camp, and I felt it 
my duty to dismiss three men. In nineteen years those 
are the only occasions on which I have had to exercise 
this power. As regards a regiment which is out under 
arms, if a Volunteer is insubordinate or does not obey, 
he can be put under arrest like any other soldier 
during the time that his regiment is out, and he can be 
dismissed summarily afterwards. That is all the power 
which you want, except as regards the fines which I 
have mentioned, namely, that men have made engage- 
ments which they are bound to fulfil. The system of 
fines wiil not. generally apply as in the Army and 
Militia ; there can be no stoppages where there is no 
pay. ‘ It would not be desirable to imprison men; and 
I think that this power of dismissal, which was very 
wisely given orginally to Volunteer officers, is best — 
suited to the circumstances of the Volunteers, and we 
want no more. ! 

569. Should you, therefore, object to putting Volun- — 
teers under the Mutiny Act when they were at dril), or 
in camp?—I do not think that you require it. In 
camp, supposing that a man was insubordinate, I 
imagine that as long as the camp lasts he is serving ; 
and that as there is a power enabling you to puta 
man under arrest for the one or two hours during which 
an ordinary drill lasts ; it would also enable you to put 
him under arrest during the whole time of the camp, or 
you could dismiss him at once, or turn him straight out 
afterwards. I do not think that you want more than 
that. 

570. As to efficiency, do you think that the force 
has arrived at as great a degree of efficiency as you 
can reasonably demand from it, or do you think that _ 
its efficiency might be improved? —I think that under 
existing circumstances where, as I say, the service is a 
favour conferred upon the nation by the Volunteers, 


force, I should say, Yes. 
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the requirements areas much as you can reasonably 
expect men so circumstanced to meet; and I am 
astonished that they do so muchas they do. I never 
go to Westminster Hall and see Volunteers assembled 
to drill on a winter evening there, knowing that these 
men have come, at great, personal inconvenience and 
at great expense ; because, although we sent in returns 
in answer to these questions, they do not. bring out 
the fact of what comes privately out of the pocket of 
the Volunteer for the means of conveyance, and many 
things besides. I say that I never go down to West- 
minster Hall in the evening, knowing that these men 
have come some of them six or seven miles, some by 
boat, some by train, some by cab, some by omnibus, and 
some on foot, without being astonished that they 
should do it. Since you, my Lord Bury, joined the 
force in 1859, changes have been made as regards its 
training, to which the men have readily submitted. 
There has been a great improvement, I admit, so far as 
non-commissioned officers having to pass examinations, 
and officers before receiving commissions or being 
finally approved having to do so likewise. All 
these things have been submitted to, and cheerfully 
submitted to ; but I would respectfully submit that it 
is not desirable to draw tighter the requirements of 
training and discipline, and that it is not necessary. 
When I say not necessary, I do not mean, in the presence 
of my commanding general, to say that we are in that 
state of training which any soldier such as he is would 
like, or as we ourselves like Volunteers to be in; but 
it is essential to bear in mind that the intention of the 
Force is, that it should be in such a-state of training 
and discipline that when its services are likely to be 
required, there being the power of calling it out, it 
would then. receive that amount of continuous. train- 
ing which would do ahundred times more than a few 
additional annual drills will do, and that it is better 


_ to trust. to that which is effective than to endeavour to 


add a little here and a little there, which will not 
materially affect their actual training. It is better to 
trust to keeping the Volunteers in their present, state, 
with the knowledge that when embodied they will be 
obliged to work to complete their training and. effi- 
ciency. You cannot exact from them under present 
circumstances sufficient service to make them at once 
ready to take the field as efficient soldiers; and it 
must be borne,in mind throughout, that at the present 
moment you have no hold over the Volunteer force 
except their own voluntary service ; and there js such 
a thing as putting a straw too much on the camel’s 
back. 

571. Referring to your closing remark, that the last 
straw breaks the camel's back, you haye been for many 
years studying the Volunteer force; do you think that 
at the present moment it as popular with the country 


- generally as it has been, with those who would be 


likely to join the force?—Judging from my own 
regiment and the geueral state and numbers of the 
My own regiment was 
never so strong as it is now, and, we have more 
efficients compared with the numbers than we had. 
That has arisen partly from this, that formerly we kept 
on men’s names who did not turn out, but now we do 
not do so, and at present the proportion of non-efficients 
to efficients is not unfairly large. By striking off those 
men who do not turn out, we have now many more 
efficients and many fewer non-efficients comparatively. 
If you had the compulsory power in force of raising the 
Militia, and if volunteermg was made an exemption, 
there is no amount ef efficiency which you could not 
then prescribe, and rightly prescribe, for those men 


‘who were so exempted, and you might at once make 
the Volunteer Force one of the most efficient military 


forces which you could conceiye; you might bind them 
to serve for a certain time, you might biad them to 
go for a certain time into camp, and you might pre- 
scribe what conditions you thought necessary for mili- 
tary efficiency. 

572. Accepting your statement that you do not 
think that the Voluuteers can be called upon to attain 
@ greater amount of efficiency than they have now 
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attained, can you point out any way in which their 
present training can be improved, by camps or other- 
wise ?—I look upon camps as the very best thing: in 
the world; there is no Volunteer officer who would 
not admit that, and readily say that a week under 
canvas in camp would accomplish more training than 
the present system of drills at long intervals; but the 
difficulty is, with this force constituted as it is to 
find men, free from. professional and business engage- 
ments, who could afford to go into camp, plus the 
fact that the grant which we have, even in the case of 
those who are able and willing to come, is hardly 
sufficient to meet the requirements of a camp. For 
instance, at Wimbledon, I have annually a camp for a 
week ; but even with the advantages of being so near 
London, where they sleep in gamp, drill early in the 
morning, and then go to their business and. came 
out in the evening, a very small portion of the regiment 
are able to do it. 

573. Have vou any suggestion to make whereby 
you, think. that. the. Government. could make it 
easier for men to go into camp?—Of course. the 
Government can do nothing to. meet the difficulty 
which I have. pointed out, of the men’s. professional 
engagements debarring them from giving continuous 
time and going to a distance ; all that the Government 
can do is, where men are willing to go, to lighten 
their expenses and to see that there shall be no pecu- 
niary difficulty. The difficulty is double, namely, what 
I may call the professional difficulty and the pecuniary 
difficulty. The professional difficulty the Governmensé 
cannot meet ; the pecuniary difficulty of course they 
can. 

574. As regards officers, have you found any practi- 
cal difficulty in obtaining officers ?—No, I think not. 

575. There is no particular suggestion which you 
want to make to the Committee on the subject of 
obtaining officers?—None. 1. think that the system 
should be left as it is; that is, that we should be lefs 
to ourselves to get officers wherever we can. We get 
officers who have served in the Army whenever possible, 
but this does not give us much help. . Retired officers 
willing to join the Volunteers do not abound. When a 
man has left the Army he is generally tired of soldier- 
ing, and is not inclined to go back to soldiering in a 
modified form ; on the other hand, I do not think that 
from the constitution of the force it would be desirable 
that men on half-pay should be compulsorily made 
officers in the Volunteer force, because it does not 
follow that such men would make good officers of 
Volunteers under the present terms of service, which 
I have said I do not think should be changed. ; 

576..Do you think it advisable that officers above 
the rank of Captain should be promoted in the 
Volunteer force by seniority? I mean that the senior 
captain should have a prescriptive right to field rank ? 
—I can only speak as to what I do in my own regi- 
ment ; I do not go by seniority at all, even.from the 
lowest rank. There are many reasons in a Volunteer 
regiment, with its present terms of service, why it is 
positively not desirable that such aud such an officer 
should be promoted. It is better to leave it to the 
discretion of the commanding officer to exercise the 
power of promotion irrespective of seniority. 

577. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Has the senior 
captain any right to claim promotion ?—I do not think 
that there is any such right; at any rate, I have 
always acted as if he had not the right. One naturally 
would promote the senior captain if one believed him 
to be fit, and that it was for the good of the regiment ; 
but in acting for the good of the regiment I should not 
hesitate to recommend that he should be passed over, 
and to recommend another; because all that I can do 
is to recommend to the Secretary of State, through the 
General Commanding, that he should be passed over, if 
I think it for the good of the regiment. It has occurred 
to me to pass over officers in different ranks, and I 
have been asked the reasons. I am not in a position to 
say whether I gave specific reasons ; my impression’ is 
that I did not, but that I merely gave the general 
answer that I had passed over this officer as I thought 
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that such and such another appointment was for the 
good of the regiment. One reason for this is the 
peculiar position of Volunteers, and the term of service ; 
you have to consider whether such an appointment 
would be popular with the regiment—not only whether 
the particular person would make a good and efficient 
officer, but: whether he is likely to have his Company 
kept up, and will be popular in that way. 

578. (Chairman.) Do you think that any ineon- 
venience arises from the fact that seniority is not the 
main or principal ground of promotion among officers 
in the Volunteer service ?—I should hardly say that it 
isnot the main ground of promotion; our rule would 
be to go by seniority wherever possible; but in the 
interests of the regiment it is desirable that the power 
of recommending somebody who is not in the regular 
course: of seniority should be ‘retained, and that such 
recommendations going to higher authority from the 
eommanding officer of the regiment should be respected 
and acted upon by that higher authority. 

579. In your experience, is it the general rule of the 
service to regard seniority as much as possible, but not 
to consider it an indefeasible claim ?—I can only speak 
of my own regiment; I do not know what is done 
in other regiments, but I go on to say that I think that 
as regards others it would be desirable that that 
principle, if it is acted on as it is in my regiment, 
should be continuously acted upon. 

580. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) We know that in 
administrative battalions supersession is very often 
absolutely indispensable. Has it come within your 
knowledge that those supersessions have been objected 
to in any case ?-—I have never heard it. 

581. Your experience is that they have been 
acquiesced in by those who have been passed over ?— 
Yes, as faras I have known. 

582. They have seen the benefit of it to the corps ?— 
Yes, as far as I have known. 

583. (Col. Biddulph.) Paragraph 289 of the new 
instructions as to promotion in the Volunteer force is, 
“ All cases of promotion, and all cases of appointment 
as field officer or captain, will be submitted by the 
Commanding Officer, who in each case will send his 
recommendation (accompanied in the case of appoint- 
ments by War Office Form 858, referred to in paragraph 
284) through the General Officer commanding the 
district. The General Officer will forward it to the 
Adjutant-General, with his opinion as to the eligibility 
of the officer recommended for promotion or appoint- 
ment.” Paragraph 290 is, “*When recommending a 
promotion or appointment, by which any officer will be 
superseded, the commanding officer will state in writing 
the cireumstances which have induced him to do so.” 
Do you agree ito that generally ?—That lays down what 
I believe to be a sound view in the appointment and 
promotion of officers, and I venture to think that it 
would be wise that that system should be continued. 

584. (Chairman.) With regard to the efficiency of 
officers, have you any suggestion to make with respect 
to the improved efficiency of officers, or do you find 
that the existing regulations are sufficient ?—It is a 
question whether all officers should not have to go to 
the Pass School before their commissions are confirmed. 
At present I think they have the alternative of going 
to the School or of being examined before a Board.. Of 
course, going through the School is better; it is more 
effective. They have there practical training in com- 
mand for a month, from commanding a squad up to 
commanding a battalion. I endeavour, as far as 1 can, 
to get the officers whom I récommend for appointment 
to go through School; and they will somehow or other, 
I think, find time to do so if appointed. 

585. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) I suppose that it would 
not do to inake it compulsory ?—I am not quite sure 
that it might not be made compulsory. 

586. (Charman.) Do you think that the system of 
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being attached for a month to a battalion of the regular 


Army isa good plan ?—Yes, if that'is what you mean, 


by the school. If passing schoo] means simply passing 
a book examination in School and not having the train- 
ing in it, it is different. 

587. It means both?—-Of course both are best, but 
being attached toa battalion is better than simply going 
before a Board. There appear to me to be three 
degrees of comparison. 

588. Can you state anything about the proportion of 
your officers who have passed ?—It is all marked in the 
Army List ; I do not think that the majority have 
passed school, but they are obliged to pass in some form 
or another. 

589. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) You would not 
wish to make the certificate which is now obtained by 
oflicers more difficult than it at present is; I do not 
nuderstand you to suggest that’—Not further than 
this, that Iam not certain that you would have any 
difficulty in getting men if a part of the condition of 
their being qualified to become officers was that they 
should be attached to a battalion. In the appointment 
to a connnission, with the rank which it carries with 
it, for it is as much a commission as a commission 
in the regular Army, or in the Militia, while after a 
certain time of service a man retains his rank, ] 
think there is sufficient inducement to men to make 
themselves efficient ; and that you might make the 
conditions perhaps even more stringent than they are 
now. Oy ea 

590. I think that you said that you had no difficulty 
in getting officers ; but you are aware that in country 
districts that difficulty does exist?—Yes. Upon the 
whole, I think that there is a great improvement in 


the officers, and that the system works very well as 


it is. 

‘591. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Is an officer who is 
superseded informed of it at the time it is intended 
to supersede him ?—He practically knows it, I think, 
somehow or other. 

592. (Col. Biddulph.) With regard to the efficiency, 
do you think that the present drills which are required 
by the Order in Council ought to be increased ?—I 
answered generally that I thought that with no hold 
upon the Volunteers, and no power of compelling these 
things under the present terms of service and enlist- 
ment, and with the amount of efficiency and training 
which you have already under the present system, it 
would be wise to leave things as they are, because the 
two or three additional drills which you might impose 
would not make any real difference in training as 


' regards fitness to meet an enemy. 


593. It has been represented to this office that in 
some regiments there are men that do 209 drills in a 
year ?—Very likely: - 

594. And that 1t seems very hard to place those 
men, who would be fit soldiers as far as drill goes, on 


the same footing as a man who does only nine drills, 


and who earns the same maximum rate as those men, 
namely £1 10s.P—It may be a question, I admit, 
whether men who come forward and give more drills 
should not have some reward, some distinguishing mark 
or possibly earn more. 

595. You think that that is a sufficient return for 
the capitation grant ?—I think, as regards that point, 
that you already havea sufficient return for the capita- 
tion grant. The State for 80s. gets men with a certain 


amount of training, and the condition of training in _ 


which they are is, I think, sufficient for the purpose for 
which they exist. The addition of a few more drills 
would not make the difference in their efficiency so 
great that it would be worth while so to train them. 
The Volunteer Force is founded apon the principle that 
the men will be efficiently trained to meet an enemy 
when called out and embodied, on the threat or danger 
of invasion or an emergency arising. ; 


(The Witness withdrew.) 
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596. (Chatrman.) The main point for the considera- 
tion of this Committee is the organisation of the 
Volunteer force ; and the first question upon which we 
wish you to speak is whether, in your opinion, it would 
be desirable that any difference should take place in 
the organisation of the force, it being now a force 
purely for defensive purposes, and whether it would be 
advisable so to alter its constitution that, in case of 
emergency or of war, a part of the force might become 
available for the assistance of the regular Army ?— 
That, I presume, is in the case of an expected invasion, 
or is it for general service- 

597. For general service ?—I should doubt extremely 
the propriety of making any change in that direction. 
It has often occurred to me that one thing as to which 
there is a very great want is that there is no classifica- 
tion ‘whatever of the men whom you have in the ranks, 
There are, cay, in my own regiment, 2,000 men, and 
every man is just a unit; you know nothing of him, 
‘either of his physical power, or of his position as a man 
in business, or his general fitness. -You only know that 
he is an “efficient” generally; and I have often 
thought that it would be a very great improvement if 
there was a classification into two or three classes, from 
which the War Office might have an idea of how many 
men in those 2,000 were really men that you could 
depend upon at once, and how many men would want 
a good deal more training, and how many men (because 
there must be a good many of them in that position) 
were men upon whom you could never depend for 
active service, in consequence of physical disability ; 
because of course in our recruiting we take in a great 
many men who would break down at the end of a 
week if they were exposed to any great hardship, 
but who nevertheless might be very useful for some 
duties. 

598. When you speak of classification, do you mean 
classification in the returns sent to the War Office ?—I 
mean a classification not individually, but a classifica- 
tion by numbers. For instance, in towns the classifica- 
tion would probably include a much larger proportion 
of men who were physically unfit than in the country ; 
but perhaps a classification into three classes would 
give a general idea of what the substantial strength for 
field purposes was as distinguished from mere general 
strength. 

599. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Do you mean 


that there are a great many men now receiving the 


capitation grant, and borne on the strength of the 
regiments, who are really not physically fit to do the 
ordinary military duties f—I do not say that at all: 
they are quite fit to do the ordinary duty ; but by the 
time that they had been out for ten days, if it was bad 
weather, a great; number of those men would prove 
themselves physically unfit, I think, to go on. I mean 
weak-chested men and men of feeble stamina. 

600. (Chairman.) You are, of course, aware that 


_ the only time at which the Volunteers can be called 


out is in case of actual invasion... Are you of opinion 


that it would be desirable to make any alteration in the 


Volunteer Act so as to enable you to call them out in 
ease of emergency, as well as invasion. By “emer- 
gency” I mean the possibility of a foreign war ; the 
word invasion of course speaks for itself ?—I think that 
there would be very great difficulty in the way of 
bringing that into practical effect, even if it were done, 
and it is principally on that ground that I feel that it 
ought not to be made a matter of regulation. 

601. Inthe Army Reserve Act, of 1867, clause 11, 


there is this provision :—‘It shall bé lawful for Her 


Majesty, through the Secretary of State, or in Ireland 
through ‘the Lord Lieutenant, to direct that such and 
so many of the Reserve force as volunteer their services 
may be kept on duty and pay for any period not 
exceeding six months, in the same way as the regular 
forces of Her Majesty’s Army, and any person who 
volunteers for such service shall be liable to serve 
accordingly.” That applies to the Army Reserve ; do 


you think that there would be any objection to making 
such a clause apply to the Volunteer force, in order 
that they might be sént to garrison a town in the case 
of absence abroad on duty of regular troops ?—I think 
that if it was a question of merely garrisoning 
towns you could work it almost without any compul- 
sion in the matter, because you would get quite suffi- 
cient men to volunteer to do the thing at the time. 

602. Yon think that that would be the preferable 
way P—Yes. : 

603. The heading of this clause is “Reserve force 
may volunteer for duty.” The Volunteer Act only 
enables the Crown to accept the services of Volunteers 
in case of invasion P—Yes. 

604. The point of my question was whether you 
thought the services of Volunteers might be accepted in 
case of emergency as well as of invasion?—May I 
ask whether that is intended to apply only to the 
depletion of actual troops in this country, and for the 
Volunteers to take their places in this country during 
a Foreign war. 

605. Yes?—I think that there would be no objec- 
tion toa clause allowing them to volunteer in those 
circumstances, and I have no doubt that they would 
volunteer. 

606. At the present moment it is not competent to 
the Secretary of State to accept their services if offered ? 
—I do not think that there ean he the slightest objec- 
tion to accepting their service in the country, so as 
to admit of the regular troops going abroad. ~ 

607. I gather from that that you would object to the 
Volunteers being allowed to volunteer for service 
abroad ?—I would not object to it myself, but I should 
‘doubt the propriety of its being made a regulation 
which could be canvassed among the public just now. 
It might be done, if necessary, but it would depend very 
much, I should think, upon the question whether it was 
aright thing to do it at the time when the difficulty 
arose. May I add to that, that I have not the slightest 
doubt in my own mind that if at any time you had a 
war abroad, which was an enthusiastic war on the part 
of this country, you could easily get good men out of 
the Volunteers, taking them from such a classification 
as I have spoken of, to volunteer to serve during that 
period. 

608. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Have you con- 
sidered at all how, in case of a war, the large number 
of drilled troops which we have, namely 150,000 men 
or more, could be made available for foreign service P—- 
I have always thought that you conld get out of the 
Volunteer ranks a proportion of good men, who might 
be allowed to volunteer into the regular service, pro- 
vided they were not detained beyond the period of the 
emergency. 

609. Beyond the term of the war?—Beyond the 
term of that present struggle. ] 

610. But I understand you to say that you do not 
think that it would be wise, previously to a war 
coming on, to give any intimation to those men that 
they were to be selected for foreign service?—I am 
rather speaking, not from a Volunieer’s point of view, 
but from a public point of view, that it would lead, I 
think, to a great deal of misconception and a great deal 
of adverse criticism, which might be indirectly injurious 
to the force itself. 

611. You would classify them in some way, in order 
that you might put your hand upon those men who 
were to be drawn upon for foreign service, and those who 
were not to be drawn upon for foreign service —Just 
so, unknown to themselves and unknown to the public. 


* I think that it would be advisable that there should be 


some such classification, so that the numbers prospec- 
tively available might be known. 

612, Then you think that the Volunteer force might 
be made available to draw upon for foreign service 
during a campaign P—I think that a great number of 
them would be so available. 

613. May I ask how you would accept their services 
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would you accept them by regiments, or would you 
accept them by units, or im what way ?—I think that 
I would accept them individually, and draft them into 
other corps, because T myself do not believe in the offer 
of an entire battalion of Volunteers for service ; I 
think that it is a mere piece of brag. At least three- 
fourths of the men could not by any possibility carry 
out that offer without doing wrong, I think, actually, 
socially, and morally. 

614. Then you would merely accept them as various 
members of the Volunteer force. to be enlisted into 
existing regiments of the line?—Yes, 

615. Do you apprehend that many of them would 
take service under those terms?—Jt depends entirely 
upon whether or not the general feeling of the public, 
of which they are members, gues enthusiastically with 
the war at the time. 

616. Then yon would wish to have, if possible, a 
certain list of persons at the disposal of the military 
authorities, to whom they would be able to go in case 
of war, in order to feed the regular army ?—Yes, that 
they might volunteer, if they chose, then and there; 
and the option should not be put before those in that 
classification who were not fit for immediate duty ; I 
mean not fit in the sense that they would require a 
great deal of training before they would be fit to join 
a regiment. 

617. Dur'ng the years of peace would you give them 
any retaining fee, such as is given to the Militia 
reserve, in order that you might have a hold upon 
them when the emergency of war arose ?-—I think not. 
It is quite out of my province to say so, but I think 
that a great deal of that money which is given to the 
Militia as a retaining fee is money thrown away, 
because most of them do go into the service, if needed, 
without any fee at all; and it would not do, because 
I should not propose that the men should know any- 
thing about it beforehand—the call would be made 
npon them at the time when the emergency arose ; 
neither the men nor the public should know anything 
about such a classification. 

618. Then I presume that you would. have a sort of 
classification to be made by the commanding officer 
and to be communicated to the military authorities, 
showing the number of men that he believed to be 
available for service in case of war?—Just so; that is 
to say, men who would be serviceable if they woull 
volunteer. Of course it is a very speculative question 
how many would volunteer out of that number. 

619. (Chairman.) Would you then enrol some 
force analogous to the Militia reserve ?—That is 
another point upon which I feel very strongly at 
present, that a great number of men have to leave the 
Volunteer force for special reasons which they cannot 
help ; they would like to keep up their connection with 
it, but cannot do so. At present when «a man leaves 
the force he is practically cut off from it, and has no 
further connection with it; and if some means could 
be devised for keeping up the connection with the 
force it would be a great step. 

620. (Lteut.-Gen. Stephenson.) As a sort ot reserve ? 
— As a sort of reserve. 

621. (Lieut.-Co!. Loyd-Lindsay.) Those are men 
who have already completed their Volunteer service, 
and who would still wish to keep their names on the 
rolls ?—It should be wen who had had a certain 
amount of service. I would not allow a man to do so 
after a single season. 

622. It is not probable that after a man retires from 
the Volunteer service he has had enough of it, and does 
not wish to have anything more tc do with it P—I do 
not think so. To my own knowledge, a great number 
of men are compelled to go by circumstances which 


they cannot control, and they are very anxious to keep | 


up their connection with the force. 

628. (Mr. de la Bere.) What guarantee would there 
be that they would come again into the force ?1—Only 
in this way, that if you wanted to fill up the ranks at 
any time, und if their help was needed, you would get 
the services of these men. 

624. (Lieut.-Col, Loyd-Lindsay.) What compensa- 
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tion, similar to the capitation grant to the Militia, 
would you hold ont to these reserve men ?—These’ 
men might be allowed, by presenting themselves at 
one fixed parade a year, to augment the capita- 
tion grant of their corps, by a very small sum of 
course. ' 

625. You would give some additional money allow- 
ance to a regiment which had a proportion of reserve 
Volunteers ?—That is the only way which I can see 
of sufficiently interesting the men on the reserve for 
them to keep on it, 

626. Of course you would require these men to pass 
au inspection, so as to show that they were capable of 
going through their drill, and that they were physically 
tit Decidedly. They would need to pass one parade 
iu the year. 

627. Would you add very largely either to the 
numbers or to the efficiency,of the Volunteer force in 
that way ?--In our own regiment I think that our — 
average change of men per annum is from 600 to 700 
men. We have to make about 600 new men, every 
year, and tv torn them out fit for inspection at. the 
end of tho season; and that in the course of nineteen 
years, for which we have now run, represents a vast 
number of men, - 

628. In civil life are not those men just as useful as 
if they are borne on your roll ; I do not see the object 
of taking them on your roll ?—You have these men 
available on the spot; you have a record of them, 
and a connection with the Force is kept. up. An 
additional element would be that the power could be 
given to these men of having the other privileges of 
a Volunteer, of joining in the shooting of the regiment. 
for prizes, and things of that kind, from which they 
are now excluded ; and also public competitions, which 
are only open tv Volunteers, might also be open to 
these men. 

629. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) In fact they would be 
borne as modified efficients in this corps?—Yes, I 
think that probably the power of shooting with their 
regiment might add to their interest in the force. 

630. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) You think that 
there would be an objection to the Secretary of State 
accepting the services of a Volunteer regiment as a 
regiment for a campaign, supposing that it was willing 
to yo ?—There is this substantial objection to it, that a 
regiment which did not do so would be looked down 
upon by those who did ; and the regiment which volun- 
teers to go has the credit of doing what it cannot by 
possibility carry out. 

631. Supposing that you were to draw a certain . 
per centage from the different regiments, and to put 
them together into a Volunteer brigade, would you see 
any objection to that course ?—None whatever, I 
propose to have them so classified that you could call 
upon men in any regiment to volunteer for seryice if 
they chose. 

632. Would you allow their services to be in any 
way different from the services of the ordinary line. 
soldiers. Supposing that these Volunteers entered. 
into what might be called a Volunteer brigade, would 
you allow them to serve on conditions different from 


‘the conditions of soldiers !—I should not at all approve- 


of their being allowed to form a Volunteer brigade. 


If they were to be used at all I think that they should 
be recruited into the regular service for the time 
being. I am now speaking of the simple case of a 
foreign war. If you want to get the use of these men 
in a foreign war, as soldiers in a foreign country, I ~ 
think it highly inadvisable that they should be formed 
into Volunteer Battalions at all. :' 

633. But you think that they should simply enlist 
into the Army 1—Yes. a 

634, (Chairman.) Do you think that they would 
enlist on the present terms of enlistment 2—That I 
should doubt; but if you had such an emergency as to 
call for-men in that way you must meet it in some 
manner. — I only speak of their serving for the term of 
the war, and not for a fixed number of years. 5 

635. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Then you would — 
have these men.serving in the same companies in the 


i 


| 
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Line, on a wholly different engagement from that of 

an ordinary enlisted recruit /—-Precisely so. I do not 
know whether it would be objectionable from an army 
point of view, but it'is the only way that I see of 
working it out, 

636. Why wonld you object to forming a brigade of 
men selected from the Volunteers to serve as a brigade. 
Tam presuming that they are the middle class of men 
who would not enlist as ordinary soldiers —I should 
have no belief in my own mind that yeu ever would 
get such a brigade formed of middle-class men. 

637. But I am supposing that you could get them ; 
would you consider that there would be any objection 
to their serving under those terms ?—If you could get 
a brigade of middle-class men formed, it might do 
away with my difficulty, but I have a difficulty in 
conceiving that such a thing could be done. 

638..‘lhen you have a very poor opinion of the 
patriotic feelings of the middle class?—No. But I 


have the opinion that a man feels that he bas domestic 


ties and duties which prevent him from doing it. 

639, I presume that he has not domestic ties, because 
I suppose that the men would be a proportion of the 
younger Volunteers ’—In certain cases of great enthu- 
siasm you might almost form a gentleman’s corps of 
Volunteers, even above the middle class; but I am 
hardly competent to judge of cases of that kind, not 
being a practical soldier ; I rather speak in a social 
point of view. 

640. The question is whether there would then be 
any means of utilizing the middle classes, who are now 
willing to serve, but for whom at present there is no 
opening; and I was suggesting whether it could not be 
done by having regiments or brigades separate from 
the rest of the army ; they would, of course, be under 
the Mutiny Act, and in that way would come under 
‘the same engagements, but would be by themselves, 
and would be allowed to serve in separate brigades ? 
—I think that that is rather a soldier’s question, and 
rather a field question. I think that you might get 
such men, but I am no judge of whether it would be 
a wise thing to have a brigade of mere Volunteers 
standing beside brigades of the army. 

641. (Chairman:) With regard to the discipline of 
the Volunteer force as it at present exists, are you of 
opinion that sufficient power is given to commanding 
officers ?—We have always found it so ourselves. 

642. You have no alterations to suggest in that 
respect ?—No, I think not. 

643. Do you find the power of dismissal sufficient ? 
—We have always found it amply sufficient.’ 

644. And you think that it works well?—I think 
80. 
645. Have you any feeling about placing Volun- 
teers, whether in camp or under instruction, under the 
Mutiny Act?—I do not think that there is any objec- 
tion to it whatever. It is, of course, a separate volun- 
teering matter with the men to go into camp. I 
think that they should be under the same regulations 
as everybody else. f 

646. Would there, in your opinion, be any advan- 
tage in putting them under the Mutiny Act during 
such time ?—I do not think that there would. be any 
objection to it at all. — 

647. But do you think thit it would be any im- 
provement, in the way of the facility of handling 
them ?—TI had a short experience in camp myself, and 


I found that we had ample means of carrying out all 


that we required. 

648. With regard to efficiency, do you think that 
you could improve the efficiency of the Volunteers in 
any way, or do you think that they give as much as it 


_ is reasonable to require from them ?—I think that the 


— 


number of compulsory battalion drills for a consolidated 
battalion is too’ small. I think thet three battalion 
drills are practically none at all. 


649. But. practically they do not confine themselves’ 
to three as a general’ rule, do they ?—There are a con-. 


siderable proportion of men who do not get much 
beyond the three. I do not think that we evor found 


any difficulty in making the men complete their six’ 
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drills under the old regulation, which made it six 
battalion drills and three company drills. It is now nine 
drills of any kind, either three battalion and six 
company drills, or six battalion and three: company 
drills; and I do not see that in aconsolidated battalion 
you ask mucn of the men when you ask them to attend 
six drills, a march out and the brigade field day being 
included. 

€50. Looking at what the Government does for the 
Volunteers, the 30s. capitation grant, and giving them, 
arms and so on, do you think that you could in return 
reasonably demand a greater amount of efficiency 7— 
Does that mean more drills? . 

651. More drills, or a longer period in camp.—I do. 
not think that you could have a long period in camp, 
as many of the men are dependent upon their work 
from day to day, so that you cannot expect them to- 
leave their employment; many of them would prac- 
tically lose their employment permanently if they 
were required to go into camp. 

652. To put the matter into a more practical shape,. 
do you suppose that any increased demand in the way 
of efficiency would have a tendency to diminish the 
numbers of the Force ?—It is difficult to answer the 
oe as to ‘any increased demand.” I do not 
think that making the six battalion drills compulsory 
in consolidated battalions would make the’ slightest 
difference. 

653. Do vou think that that would be a practicable 
suggestion ?—The only difficulty about it is going back 
upon what you have done already. 1 know that under 
the old system the six battalion drills were not found 
oppressive by any body. 

654. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You propose to: have 
six battalion drills? —Six consolidated battalion 
drills. 

655. Twelve drills altogether, of which six must be 
battalion drills?—Yes, or you might have it as betore,. 
three company drills and six battalion drills. 

656. (Col. Biddulph.) Do many of your men confine: 
themselves to the minimum number of drills ?—I 
should think about a quarter. 

657. Do you find that those men are really efficient ” 
—We have never yet devoted ourselves to a classifica- 
tion of men, so as to know really what they are. 

658. You have proposed three classes; of what 
would the three classes consist ?—I would suggest :. 
first, a class of men upon whom, if you got them, you’ 
might rely after a very short training as being really 
fit men to take service. 

659. That is from a military point of view ?—From 
a military point of view solely. The second class of 
men would be men who would require a considerable 
amount of additional training; and the third class 
would be men whom you might discard altogether on 
an emergency. 

660. On what 
grounds. 

661. Has it ever occurred to you that there is an- 
other class, namely men upon whom you could not rely 
on account of their occupations ?—That would be 
another question. 

662. Do you remember whether you found in your 
corps a large number in class B?—No, but I could 
easily forward it to the Committee. 

663. You would advise that the class of men who, 
from their occupations, probably could not come out to 
answer any call, should be kept separately ?—I think 
that that would be advisable, but it would need to be 
much more general. 

664. For instance, in some cases whole corps could 


grounds ?—Mainly on physical 


‘not come out, for example, the Dockyard Corps 


could not come out, because the Government would 
thereby be destroying themselves ?—Yes, or the Civil 
Service Corps, or the Post Office Corps. 

665. The divisions of which you have spoken are 
more military and physical divisions ?—Yes. We have 
in’ our regiment a company which is made up of Civil 
Servants ; they would not, I should think, be available 
at all. 

666. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Would you give 
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an increased. allowance to those men whom you would 
place in your first class?—No, because I should not 
propose that the men should know anything about the 
classification ; it should be a classification for the in- 
formation of the Government. 

667. (Licut.-Gen. Stephenson.) What guarantee 
would you have as to the accuracy of your list ?— 
None, except this, that in getting such a large number 
of returns as you would get all over the country, you 
would very soon find what the trustworthy average 
was. If you found a few widely differing from the 
others, you would at once conclude that. there was 
some misunderstanding of the queries, or some faulti- 
ness in the arrangements. 

668. (Col, Biddulph.) In other words, you think 
that the Government would be able to strike a rough 
average of the number of men, upon whom they could 
depend ?—Yes ; infact, by taking the total number, and 
making a liberal discount, you would have a very 
fair idea of the number which you would have available. 

669. (AMajor-Gen. Bulwer.) Must you not have a 
military medical inspection of this class of men ? - That 
of course would be necessary, but it need not be a ver 
elaborate inspection. What I would suggest is that 
all the men should be looked over by \the Surgeons 
of the regiments once a year asa matter of course, 
which is uever done now. 

670. So as not to create’ any invidions distinction ? 
—Yes. 

671. (Col. Biddulph.) You mean so as to detect any 
glaring defect ?— Yes. 

672. But not so rigid an inspection as a military 
examination ?—No, but more like the inspection of 
emigrants. May l add to my answer to the question 
with regard to increased efticiency, that I think that 
in one way the efficiency might be improved by a 
negative procedure, and that is by giving Volunteer 
corps a direction that they need not study or learn a 
good number of things which are in the Field Exercise, 
just cutting them down to those movements which it 
is absolutely necessary that they shonld know. I 
remember being under General Stephenson in 1872 
on Salisbury Plain, and I am quite certain that there 
were not more than three movements executed during 
the whole fortuight that we were there. 

673. (Lreut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Of course it is in 
your power to cut down the Field Book, but you 
cannot answer for what the inspecting officer will do? 
—That is our difficulty. As a general rule the inspect- 
ing officer, after seeing the march-past, allows the 
commanding officer to do any movements. which he 
thinks proper. In one year there was rather a pressure, 
and an Officer of a Line regiment in the Castle was 
sent down, who asked us to doa number of compli- 
eated things, and each of our three drills would have 
lasted ten hours before we should have learned one half 
of them.. 

674. (Jaeut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) We might have 
the movements simplified, and more complicated move- 
ments issued to the Volunteers who demanded some- 
thing more ?—Yes. My own regiment is, perhaps, the 
only one in the whole service which has honestly tried 
the thing. 

675. (Chairman.) Do you not think that. the 
Volunteers, if they were drilled on a restricted Drill 
Book would very soon complain that they were not 
placed on the same footing as the others ?—I can only 
say that in my own battalion my men never get one- 
sixth part of the drill movements in the Drill Book, 
but Lum quite sure that they are satisfied with the 
amount of drill which they get, and I think that we 
ean pull through as well as most corps, and 1 think 
that we can do so better from not having tried to 
learn too mach 

676. (Col. Biddulph.) Would it not be better to 
Jeave the whole matter open ‘to the study of the Volun- 
teers if they pleased, but not requiring them to study 
more than a certain portion ?—If it was put’ that 
Volunteers were not to be called upon to perform 
movements excepting under certain sections, it might 
be done. 
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677. (Chairman.) With respect to the organizaton 
of the force, are you satisfied with the equipment of 
the force as it at present exists ?—As a general rule I 
do not think that the accoutrements are at all satis- 
factory. 

678. Would you suggest any addition being given 
to the accoutrements by the Government ?—I think 
that the Government should issue a complete belt and 
ammunition pouch with every rifle ; because at present 
every Volunteer regiment gets it according to its own 
views, and there is a considerable amount of difference 
and inefficiency now existing. 

679. ( Maor-Gen. Bulwer.) Were not a great many 
of those accoutrements obtained in the early part of 
the existence of the Volunteer. Force ?—A great many 
of them. 

680. Latterly, since regulations have been laid down, 
have they not got more uniform ?—I think not. | They 
are more uniform now to this extent, that instead of 
the cross-belt they now generally have a pouch or a 
waist-belt. They have just a ball pouch on the 
back, and it can be brought round to the front when 
required. | i } 

681. (Chairman.) Have yon Great Goats in your 
corps !—None, 

682. Do you think it desirable that there should be 
Great Coats ?—I do not think that it would be desirable 
to issue great coats, because of the very great incon- 
venience of storing them, and I am afraid that they 
would suffer from the want of care being ‘taken of 
them when not in use. 

683. You do not think that, the Government ought 


to be called- upon to issue Great Coats ?—All that I 


think the Government should be called upon to do is, 
tobe ina position to issue them to those whom they 
want for service. 

684. Have you haversacks and water bottles ++ 
No. 

685. Do you think that those things are necessary 
for the equipment of Volunteers P—No. 

686. (Licut.-Col Loyd-Lindsay.) Are not those 
things which are very easily got ?—Haversacks could 
be made to any standard rate. Water bottles are a - 
more difficult. question. In 1872 water bottles were 
issued to us which had been ten years in store. They 
did not hold any water, and if you did get one to hold. 
water nobody could drink it. 

687. (Chairman.) Have you many marches out in 
Edinburgh ?—Generally only one in the year, at the 
beginning of the season, a sort of recruiting parade. 

688. In that case you do not so much feel the want 
of coats and water bottles and haversacks, and things 
of that sort P—No. 

689. You perhaps do not feel it so much as other 
corps?—TI am only speaking of my own corps ; we 
have never done anything in camping. 

690. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenosn.) You do not eamp 
out¢—-We have never done so except in one year 
when we served at the Autumn Manceuvres, and they 
issued Great Coats to us, which were returned by us: 
afterwards. 

691. (Mr. Ramsay.) With regard to Great Coats, do 


- you think that if a sufficient store is available for issue 


to Volunteers on emergencies the requirements of the 
Force will be met ?—Yes, I think that is all that 
is required. I do not think that there would be any 
advantage in issuing them to the regiment. 

692. (Chairman.) With regard to officers, have you 
any difficulty in obtaining efficient officers P—No ; - 
we get on pretty well I think. 

693. Are the officers generally in the rank of gentle- 
men?—A good many of them are not inthe actual rank of 
gentlemen. I think that the service very much improves 
them in that respect. We have had a good. number of 
officers, very young men, commanding companies; my ex- 
perience has been that they have proved the best 
officers. Young Clerks in the Civil Seryice and the like 
have proved our best officers; it was the only ladder 
which they had to a little distinction in the town, and 
they took a greal interest in their companies; they 
worked hard at it, and proved very efficient indeed. 
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694, You found it rather a social engine ?—Yes ; 
but I found that they improved in stamp after being for 
a few years in the position of command. 

695. Do you get a considerable amount of efficiency 


from the officers P—A good deal from many of them. 


696. Have they themselves to do the duty of in- 
struction ?—-Not now, under the new system ; but I 
still have a good many officers who have instructed 
their men from the very first, and these companies 


q commonly speaking do their duty the best. 


697. Are they prevented from instructing their 
companies ?—I think that I must have misunderstood 
the question. In former. days the Captain of a 
company had practically himself to train all his recruits ; 
several of our companies were trained entirely by their 
own officers ; but of course now that there are Govern- 
ment Sergeant-Instructors of recruits, the men are 
detailed off to them in squads, and they are drilled 


quite independently of their companies. 


element in Edinburgh already. 


698. Have you any difficulty in getting the officers 
into Schools of Instruction >—Very few of our officers 
go to Schools of Instruction. 

699. Have they the P or the PS ?—They have the 
P; they pass the examination under the Commanding 
Officer of the Brigade Depét. 

700. (Lreut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Is not your Edin- 
burgh regiment a large one ?—I think that we average 
about 2,000. 

701. And it is combined in two battalions P—Yes. 

702. Do you think that there is any advantage in 
having a town like Edinburgh with all its Volunteers 
concentrated into one regiment?—We have always 
found it of the greatest possible advantage. Our Head- 
quarter expenses are not more than they are in any 
other corps of 500 men, and when you divide the 


amount by 25 instead of by 5 you see at once what a 


much smaller 
Grant. 

703. Then ‘you think that there would be some ad- 
vantage in putting the smaller companies into one 
regiment if it could be done {—It may depend very much 
upon the circumstances of the particular regiment ; but if 
you have regiments formed of larger numbers, apart 
from the disadvantages which may arise from making 
a change, I am perfectly certain that it is a better 
system. 

704. Did you begin at once by taking, in one regi- 
ment, the whole of the Volunteers of Edinburgh, or 
did you amalgamate them as time went on?—It has 
been in one corps all along. In those days almost all 
the companies were formed of classes, Lawyers and 
Accountants, and Men in the Civil Service, and 
Bankers, and so on. A good number of these have 
disappeared, and our numbers have been recruited just 
from ordinary sources; but at first there were, I 


burden it is upon: the Capitation 


_ think, about eleven or twelve companies, and it steadily © 


rose up to twenty-five. 

705. Supposing that an independent corps wished to 
come into existence, I] presume that you would, by 
remonstrating, endeavour to prevent its being done? 
—I hope that we shall be able to do so; we are re- 
monstrating very strongly against one just now. 

706. What corps is-that.?—There is a proposal to 
form a Highland battalion in Edinburgh. 

707. I thought that the proposal was that a certain 
number of companies should be attached to the exist- 
ing battalion ?—No ; there is a proposal to organise it 
as you have stated, and the Highlanders strongly object 


| to it, and so do we; I trust that we shall be able to 


prevent it. 
708. You think that it is important that m a town 
there should be the power of preventing any fresh corps 


being raised ?—I am only speaking of our special cir- 


cumstances, and of what we know about the Highland 
I am not speaking of 
any general principle. We had seven Highland com- 
panies in our regiment, and having had them so long 
is one main reason for not wishing to have any more. 
709. You have, I presume, two adjutanis ?—Yes. 
710. Does one take precedence over the other, or 
not ?—On any State occasion, of course the senior takes 
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precedence, but they act very: well together; they 
work so as to produce the greatest advantage; one 
takes charge of musketry matters, and the other takes 
charge of the other departments generally. 

711. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) In your case, I suppose 
it would be quite feasible to take any number of men 
that you wished for the Volunteers, and to increase the 
corps accordingly ’—Certainly. 

712. So that you might have three or four bat- 
talions P-—Undoubtedly ; but our aim is to restrict the 
field of recruiting sufticiently to make it an object for 
a man to get in. 

713. But if any number of men wished to he 
Volunteers, it would be quite feasible to admit them ? 
—Yes. 

714. And in a military sense, as well as in a financial 
sense, it would be desirable to keep the organization of 
the foree in one brigade ?—I think so. One great 
advantage, and that which we have always found, is 
this, that occasionally there are two or three companies 
in the corps which get into an unsatisfactory state. If 
you havea large corps you may get over that, and may 
recover from it, but if you have a small corps, that 
decaying state is apt to bring the whole to the ground. 

715. Are the battalions kept quite distinct ?—Only 
for drill purposes, and not even that absolutely. 

716. But the interior economy is not kept distiuct ?— 
No. That is as long as the two battalions are in the 
same locality and in the same spot. There has always 
been a strong regimental feeling, and a very friendly 
feeling of rivalry between the two battalions, without 
the slightest chafe of any kind. ¢ 

717. With regard to your camping, you have said, in 
answer to a question, that the reason why you cannot 
form a camp is from the fact that nearly all your men 
are artizans?—Yes. _ 

718. But if you had ground near Edinburgh, which 
they could leave in the day and could return to in the 
evening, would it not be feasible ?—It might, but you 
would have a very curious camp. If you want good 
men in the camp, I should say that they must be well out 
of the reach of their social friends ; not because the men 
themselves would misbehave much, but there would be 
crowds of people. Wimbledon Sunday is not at alla 
desirable thing fora Volunteer. As a rule, many of the 
camps which have been set up have, I think, turned 
out very much against discipline and good work. 

719. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Wave many instances 
of the supersession of officers for promotion come under 
your knowledge !—We have had a good many instances, 
I was myself promoted over the heads of seven or 
eight. 

720. Have you generally found that the officers who 
have been passed over have acquiesced in the measure ? 
—I think that: I have only known of one case where 
an officer left the corps in consequence of being passed 
over, but that was a case in which it was in every 
respect better that he should leave, because he was not 
a man whocould have made himself efficient. 

721. (Chairman.) Have you any further general 
remarks which you would like to add?’—There is just 
one thing which I would like to suggest. Men leave 
the Volurtteer force at present ; they simply leave and 
there is an end of it, and for all their long service they 
have nothing to show, As longas they are in the force 
you give them stars to wear if they have served for a 
long time. I think that it would be a good thing, and 
would not cost the country much, if every man who 
had made himself efficient received a certificate, got up 
in a good style, which he could frame and put above 
his fireplace. It would be a great encouragement to 
the rising generation. 

722. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) After how many years 
would you suggest that such a certificate should by 
given !—I would suggest that it should be of different 
kinds for different periods of service, but certainly not 
less than four or five years ; and them for a longer 
service there should be something still better. 

723. (Chairman.) ‘Then aman who had served for fif- 
teen or sixteen years, and who was still serving would 
have nothing to show ?—He has his long-service star or 
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stars on his arm. Besides you might issue a certificate to 
him, although he did not leave ; you might give him 
such a certificate at the end of the first period of service. 

724. (Col. Biddulph.) In other words, it would be 
a kind of discharge certificate, in which there should be 
stated the number of years for which the Volunteer 
had been efficient ?—Yes. Something a little neat and 
handsome in style, which would be an ornament. to 
his room. 

725. I have here a return of the expenses of your 
corps; you are not, perhaps, personally acquaimted 
with them?—No. I can state generally what the 
items of cxpenditnre would be, but the accounts do not 
pass through my hands at all. 

726. Do you consider that the grant is sufficient for 
your corps /—Yes. 

727. During the last five years your corps has 
received more from the Government than it has ex- 
pended ?—I know that that has been so.- 


728. Therefore you have no occasion to find fault 


with it P—No. 

729. You have referred to accoutrements, and you 
said that you thought that something should be done 
in the way of accoutrements ; did you mean that some- 
thing should be done by the Government, or that the 
corps should be compelled to have more efficient 
accoutrements ?—-I think that it should be done by the 
Government. 

730. At present you pay for your accoutrements ?— 
Yes. 

731. And you propose that the Government should 
give them ?—Yes. 

732. That would be increasing the public grant ?— 
It would ; but I put it on the ground that that article 
is as important in its way as the arms themselves, and 
that the Government should take upon itself the re- 
sponsibility of providing it. 

733. Would not that be met by forcing the Volun- 
teers to get it of a certain pattern ?—It might be done 
in that way. 

734, The same argument applies to Clothing; if a 
man had a shoddy coat, it would be of no use if he 
‘was called out in a shower of rain ?—Then I must 
modify my answer with respect to the Capitation Grant ; 
if men are to be clothed in uniform which is unfit 
‘for going out for a long campaign, then I should say that 
‘the Capitation Grant is not sufficient. 

735. I understand you to say that the accoutrements 
are absolutely inefficient ?—Yes, in many cases. 

736. Of course the Clothing is not absolutely in- 
efficient for the work which the men have to do. You 
still think that the Accoutrements should be provided 
by the Government, notwithstanding that your balance- 
-sheet shows a profit ?—Yes, but you are rather putting 
my balance-sheet against the whole force. One of the 
things which enables us to get through cheaper than 

other corps do, is just this, that our large numbers 


-enable us to spread our expenses, and those companies 


which have been in debt have lived on the surpluses of 
-other companies. 

737. Of course itis quite true that there is not a very 
large surplus shown even under the favourable circum- 
stances of your corps ; but still, amongst the expenses 
there are, perhaps, some which might not be expected 
to be defrayed from a Government grant ?—Yes ; but 
if you did not allow us to expend that money on these 
particular things, we should then go in for haying 
a much more handsome uniform. .A good many regi- 
ments do not have the same balance in hand as we 
shave, because their uniform costs two and a half times 
as much as ours does. We clothe a man entirely, with 
accoutrements and everything, for about £2 10s. 
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738. Under “ Extra pay for Permanent Staff” you 
pay a certain sum every year, which has considerably — 
increased of late years—do you give anythiug to your — 
Adjutant ?—No; it all goes to the Orderly Room Clerk 
and the Quarter-Master Sergeant, and for the cleaning — 
of arms. 

739. Is Extra Pay given to any of the Sergeant 
Instructors ?—The Sergeant Instructors do duty as 
Orderly Clerks and Quarter-Master Sergeants, and in 
cleaning arms, and for that they get an allowance—we 
do not employ any one except the Government In- 
structors—of course we employ markers, but we employ 
nobody in the Orderly Room. 

740. Do not the men keep their own arms and clean 
them ?—The men are allowed to keep their own arms, 
and of course they are always supposed to keep them 
clean ; but we have about 300 stand of arms in our 
keeping. We do not issuearms to a recruit until he is 
ready to use them; and we have a good many men 
leaving and handing in their arms when they resign, 
which are not again issued for some time; so that we 
always have a considerable stand of arms requiring 
attention ; and then they have all to be sent in once a 
year and to be thoroughly overhauled. 

741. Do you think that the present system of your) 
getting a lump sum, which has not to be accounted for 
to the War Department, is equally satisfactory with the 
old system, by which you had to return accounts to the 
War Office ?—I think that it has worked very satis- 
factorily. : 

742. You have had no difficulties in that respect ?— 
None. : 

743. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You mentioned that it 
was desirable to have a reserve 1—Yes. 

744. Would not that object be attained by allow- 
ing men who had served in the corps to be borne 
on the rolls as honorary members ?—Honorary 
members are always expected to subscribe ; an honorary 
member is not a member at; all, but is simply a man 
who, pays a guinea a-year. I am in the unfortunate 
position of being an honorary member of two com- 


panies of my own corps, to which I belonged before 


being promoted, and that is my only connection with 
them. 

745. You would prefer getting them enrolled as 
Supernumerary Reserve men !— Yes, to give them a sort 
of substantial connection with their old regiment. 

746. Would they be liable for active service if 
wanted in case of invasion ?—Yes, along, with the 
others. I mean that when an occasion arose on which 
the others were liable to serve they also should. be 
liable to do so. 

747. Would you limit the numbers, or would you 
allow any number of men who had passed through the 
corps to be borne on the reserve roll ?—Of course, it 
would need to be men who had been efficient before 
they left. . 

748. You would include any man who had been an 
efficient P—Yes, after having served for a certain 
number of years. 

749. He might then be borne on the corps as a 
reserve man, with certain advantages ?—With certain 


‘advantages to his corps. 


750. But the chief advantage, I suppose, would be 
an additional Capitation Grant ?—That is the only one 
which I would suggest as an inducement to the corps ; 
but the man of course would have the inducement of 
keeping up his connection with his old corps, and also 
acting as a member of the corps, and sharing in all the ~ 
privileges of rifle-shooting and things of that kind, and 
he should have the power of getting the use of a rifle © 
when he required it for such purposes. 


(The Witness withdrew.) 
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751. (Chairman.) Has your Lordship considered 
generally whether any alteration is necessary in the 
constitution of the Volunteer force so as to make it 
more generally available?—I have considered it to a 
certain extent, and I should be very much inclined to 


‘leave the constitution of the force pretty much as 


it is. 
752. You think that the present plan of retiring at 


fourteen days’ notice is satisfactorily ?—I was not aware 


that you alluded to that especial point. I think that I 
have already mentioned, in my answers to the printed 
questions, that I do not think that the present state of 
things as regards that point is quite satisfactory. I 
think that it would be desirable to enrol men for three 
years. I think that it would be evidence on the part 
of a man who enrolled himself for three years that he 
was in earnest, and wished to continue a Volunteer, and 
did not enter the service from any frivolous notions, or 
any desire to enter it for perhaps a year’s amusement, 
and soon. I think that it would be desirable to enrol 
every man for three years. 

753. I gather that you would not inflict any fine if 
aman during those three years wished to retire, and 
proved to the satisfaction of his commanding officer 
that he had good reasons for doing so ?—I think that 
there is a great objection to the money fine ; there may 
not be the same objection in the Metropolitan regi- 
ments, but in our provincial Administrative Battalions 
I think that there are a considerable class of men in 
each corps who would regard it as a great hardship 


_to be called upon to pay a considerable proportion of 


the cost of their uniform if they were obliged to resign 
for the purpose of going from one county into another, 
and of getting perhaps a better situation; so that on 
those grounds I would prefer enrolling a man for three 
years, and if he could ptove to the satisfaction of his 
commanding officer that his circumstances were urgent, 
and that he could get a better and a more lucrative 
appointment, we will say, in an adjoining county, I 


_ would leave it discretionary with the commanding 
officer to release him or not, as he thought fit, and if he 


migrated into a county where there was a Volunteer 
Corps, I should take measures to bind him over to serve 
in that Voluntéer corps. 

754. That relates to the terms on which you would 
enrol them; but as to the constitution of the force, do 
you consider that the force ought to remain merely as 
a defensive force in case of invasion, or do you think 
that it might be so altered as to supplement the regular 


Army in case of emergency, either by furnishing com- 


panies or battalions which should volunteer for the 
regular Army !—As far as I can judge, Ido not think 


‘that it would be desirable to alter the constitution of 


the Force in that direction, because if any great 
emergency arose, I think that it would be within the 
province of the Government to accept the services we 
will say of a Volunteer regiment, or battalion, or even 
small corps, for any particular service for which it 
might volunteer. I confess that I do not see my way 
clearly to altering the constitution of the force with a 
view to meeting that particular question, except by 


inserting fresh legal provisions in the Act with regard 
to volunteering. 

755. You are aware that there is no legal provision 
now of which the Queen could take advantage, to 
accept the services of Volunteers under such circum- 
stances?—I am aware of it, and I think that it is 
quite matter for consideration whether in any future 
Volunteer Act, it might not possibly be desirable to 
introduce some such provisions as that in case of any 
very serious emergency, Her Majesty might accept 
the services of regiments or corps for any particular 
duty for which they might choose to volunteer. 

756. Do you think that it would affect the general 
enlistment for the force if two distinct classes arose in 
the Force in consequence of its being enrolled for foreign 
service in case of need, it now being exclusively for 
home defence ?—I did not quite gather whether your 
first question related to foreign service. If your ques- 
tion relates to foreign service, such as we will say 
garrisoning Colonial or Mediterranean garrisons, and so 
forth, in the event of urgency, I think that that is 
perhaps a more serious question ; but. my answer was 
chiefly directed to regiments volunteering we will say 
to garrison military stations at home while this country 
was at war,. thereby facilitating the sending out of 
regular troops which otherwise would be required at 
home for the purposes of garrison duty. 

757. In point of fact you mean, extending to times 
of emergency that which can now only be done in times 
of invasion ?—Quite so. Then on the other hand, it 
must be remembered that if you could not get whole 
regiments to volunteer, you would always be able to 
form provisional battalions for such a duty ; so that 
even if there was no volunteering by regiments you 
might form provisional battalions, as you form pro- 

“visional battalions for the drill at Aldershot, to under- 
take garrison duty. 

758. Will you take the other alternative, and give 
the Committee your opinion as to whether it would be 
advisable so to alter the Volunteer Act as to admit of 
the services of Volunteers being accepted for foreign 
service, that is to say for general service, in time of 
war ?—That I think would completely alter the nature 
of the Volunteer service and would require serious 
consideration. I think that you would then have two 
classes of men; you would have the men who were 
so volunteering, ready to go upon active service, and 
you would have the other class of men whose avocations 
possibly would prevent their leaving the country on 
foreign service ; it would be an invidious distinction. 

759. (Col. Biddulph.) It has been suggested that 
it would be advisable to classify the Volunteers; that 
at present the Volunteers contain a large number of men 
who are physically unfit for service, and also those who 
are militarily unfit, from the small amount of efficiency 
which they have acquired. Do you consider that there 
would be any benefit from classifying, or that it would 
be feasible to classify Volunteers in that manner, for the 
information of the War Department ?~-If it is for the 
information of the War Department I see no objection 
whatever to it; but when year after year men militarily 
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speaking are not efficient, I think that they should he 
struck off the rolls. . 

760. It is not entirely that the men are not efficient ; 
men may pass a certain number of drills, and yet, as 
was represented to us by a Commanding Officer, they 
are not fit as soldiers to be depended upon, except for 
very primary duties?—I presume that in that case 
they have only done the minimum number of drills. I 
think that the best remedy for that is to increase the 
number of drills. 

761. Is it within your experience that there are a 
large number who are physically unfit for ordinary 
military service, and who would break down if they 
were even sent into camp for a fortnight or a month ?— 
Of course there are a considerable proportion who, if 
examined for foreign service, would. not pass. the 
surgeon; but I inust say, from my experience of camp 
(and my regiment has now been in camp for three or 
four years, and we have been unlucky in the weathier), 
that the men have, generally speaking, stood it re- 
markably well. 

762. Yours are country corps?—Yes, The amonnt 
of sickness in camp is very small indeed, and sometimes 
they have very hard work, and very long days, and J 
must say that, generally speaking, they have borne it 
uncommonly well. ; 

763. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You, I think, have 
recommended that, the engagement for the Volunteer 
force should be for a longer term than at present, and 
that it should be three years ?—Yes. 

764. Do you not think that binding the Volunteers 
to a longer engagement would check enrolment ?— 
I_ donot think that it would have the smallest 
effect. i" 

765. (Chairman.) Coupled, of course, with that 
modification which you suggest in the paper, namely, 
the power of the commanding oflicer to give exemp- 
tion ?—Yes. 

766. (LMajor-Gen. Bulwer.) That would be a matter 
of favour, and not a matter of right ?—Of course, the 
Volunteer could not claim it as.a matter of right ; he 
must make out a good case; he must prove to the 
satisfaction of his Commanding Officer that circum- 
stances required him, to go elsewhere, and on those 
grounds he would ask for his release. If the autho- 


tities thought that some one should be joined with the 


Commanding Officer for the purpose of deciding the 
question. [ presume that there would be no objection 
to letting a Field Officer and the Adjutant be associated 
with him, to come to a decision on that point as to 
whether the Volunteer should be released or not. 
767. (Chairman.) In case a man refused to abide 
by his Commanding Officer’s decision, and said, ‘I 


insist upon going,’ whereas. the: commanding officer 


said that ‘he should not go, would you suggest any 
penalty —No doubt that would be a question of 
difficulty, because it is just possible that an ill- 


,conducted, man might leave his county and snap his 


fingers at his Commanding Officer ; but my impression 
is that those cases would very rarely occur, if ever, and 
I see in such a case as that no penalty which you can 
impose except making him pay for his uniform. 


768. Do you not think that it would be rather a dan- - 


gerous precedent to allow a Commanding Officer to give 
any order which he is distinctly unable to enforce ?— 
No doubt that is a difficulty, but that is one of the 
many difficulties which crop up in connection with the 
Volunteer force, which it is almost impossible to 
meet. Such cases would, I think, rarely occur. 

769. (Lieut.-Col, Loyd-Lindsay.) Is it within your 
knowledge that there are already some regulations in 
different corps; which are made with the consent of the 
men, similar to that which you propose?—I am quite 
aware of that. 

770. Perhaps you have such a regulation iu your 
own battalion ?—No, we have no regulation of the 
kind. I am quite aware that there are regulations 
with regard to the men paying for their uniforms when 
they resign, if they resign within a certain time ; but, 


_as I said before, my objection to that is that in these 


provincial corps men would feel it a great hardship to 
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have to pay £1 or £2 for their uniform on going, we 


will say, into the.adjoining county. 


771. Would it not be better to leave it to the 


discretion of each Commanding Officer, according to the 


character of his own regiment, to impose that regula- 


tion or not, as he thought fit; I am assuming that it 
already exists?—Are you assuming that the regu- 


lation which already exists in some corps is made — 


universal ? 
772. I am assuming that such a plan as you propose 


is already imposed by some commanding officers with — 


the consent of their men ; and I ask you whether it 
would not be better to leave it in the state in which it 
now is, rather than making it a general rule throughout 
the whole service ?—But we have no such regulation, 
as you are aware. 

773. But you might impose it if you like, with the 
consent of your men ?—Quite so; but then-I think 
that it is very desirable’in all these cases to have 
uniformity. 

774, And elasticity ?—And elasticity ; but I do not 
like leaving it to the discretion of commanding oTicers 
in some cases to pass these rules, and in other cases 
not. I presume that where the three years’ rule exists, 
if a man leaves within the first year of enrolment, he 
pays something like 10s. on giving up his uniform ; 
different proportions are laid down. 

775. Do yon not think that, taking it all round, 
such an engagement as three years would deter men 
from entering the force?—I do not think that it 


would. I think that when a man enters a Volunteer — 
corps he should enter it with a wish to remain in the — 
corps fora reasonable time; and from my experience 


of Volunteers the men who have entered my corps 
have certainly stayed longer than that in the corps ; 
and I am perfectly certain that in my district they 
would make no objection whatever to being enrolled 
for three years. 

776. Then may 1 ask why you do not make a rule 
of that sort; it is quite within your power to make 
such a rule; why do you not make it in your own 


battalion ?—Because we have only occasional instances _ 


of men resigning and going into other counties and 
giving up their present situations, and we do not 
find it necessary to have any such rule; although 
speaking generally in the interests of the force, it 
would be desirable to have a greater hold over the 
men. - 

777. Do you think. that there are many men who 


earn the capitation grant, who are unfit, not to say for 


a day’s work, but for a week’s or ten days’ campaign ? 
—Yes, I think that there are, because. I think that 
the number of drills which are required of them are 
too few. hg 

778. I am alluding more to physical unfitness 
through age or through infirmity ?—Certainly, no doubt 
there must be a proportion in every corps. 


779. Is there any means by which an Inspecting 5 


Officer can eliminate, or strike out, men of that sort, 
supposing that they have done their regulation number 
of drills ?—I think that it would be very desirable if 
an inspecting officer in his confidential report were to 
report the cases of want of physique which he noticed 


in the men whom he inspected ; but it is a very 


serious question whether in time of peace you would 
adopt any very stringent measures with regard to men 
whom on parade you might think were not fit physically 
to go through a campaign, we will say of three weeks’ 
active service, or a month. You often retain youths 
in the Line who may, on war being declared, not be fit 
for foreign service. Prinegre 

789. Would you say that we are paying capitation 
grants to anything like a large proportion of Volun- 
tecrs who are really not fit. for service ?—I do not say 
a large proportion ; I say a certain proportion. 

781. Would you say as much as ten per cent,?— 
I should be very much inclined to say as much as ten 
per cent. : 

782. There is no age, I believe, now at which a 
Volunteer is cailed upon to retire from the service ?— 


No, there is no age ; some of the men are enrolled a 


sie 
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great deal too young, and some of them are kept on 


when they are a great deal too old, und these men 


would, perhaps, come under the ten per cent. 

783. With regard to the instructors in the Volun- 
tec¥a, have you any opinion as to whether they should 
be allowed to continue after they have reached a 


_ certain age?—I have a strong opinion upon it. I 
_ have a strong opinion that no man ought to be re- 


attested after fifty years of age. 


784. With regard te another point, upon which 
Lord Bury has touched, would you see any objection 
to a Volunteer regiment, in the event of a war, offer- 
ing their services, and their services being accepted 
by the Secretary of State, to go on foreign service 1— 
There is the same objection to it which there is to the 
Militia as regards officers. When. you say “foreign 
service,” you mean active service in the field. 

785. To go to a garrison, or absolutely on foreign 
service !—I dare say that you may recollect the case 
of the Tipperary Artillery. A proposal was made 
to amalgamate the ‘Tipperary Artillery with the 
Royal Artillery ; that was in 1859, at the close of 
the Indian Mutiny. There would be a somewhat 
similar objection in’ the case of Militia and Volunteer 
regiments which was raised in the case of the Tippe- 
rary Artillery. It was said, and said with great 


justice, ‘Here you are placing the Militia Artillery 
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- our Artillery officers do.” 


officers eventually in the same position as the Royal 
Artillery officers, and when the campaign is over, these 
gentlemen have commissions in the Royal Artillery, 
and have the same. status as Royal, Artillery: officers, 
they having undergone no previous training such as 
The same objection would 
apply to the Militia and the Volunteers. If the 
Militia and the Volunteers were employed on active 
service before the enemy, you might have a some- 
what similar difficulty about officers which you had 
with the Militia Artillery and the Royal Artillery in 
the case which I have mentioned. J am alluding 
particularly to the difficulty as to the officers. 

786. Would the difficulty to which you haye alluded 
with regard to that particular case of the Artillery, 
arise in accepting simply the services of a Volunteer 
battalion, to serve for the whole period of the cam- 
paign ?— No, certainly not to the same extent, There 
might be a difficulty as regards the officers when their 
services were no longer required ; it is possible that 
they might set up some claim which might. give rise 
to difficulties. But I should like to say that on the 
general question which you have pat to me I should 
be perfectly content and glad to see the possibility of 
the Militia and the Volunteers being employed either 


by regiments or companies in the field in any great 


emergency ; but of course there must be a great drain 
upon the regular army before such a thing could be 
contemplated—the . invidious distinction between the 
Volunteers and non-Volunteers for active service would 
remain, Which would only be justified by those circum- 
stances of great emergency. 

_ 787, (Chairman.) Do you think that if they were 
so employed any eyil would accrue to the force when 


_ the emergency had passed:away.;.the force would then 


see that they were liable to be called upon, or that 
parts of them were liable to be called upon, by volun- 
teering?—I_ do not think that it would have a 
prejudicial effect upon the force, because it would be 
done purely by volunteering, and only in very great 


emergencies ; and of course, in the case of a Volunteer 


regiment volunteering for active foreign service, there 
must be a considerable proportion who could not 
possibly leaye their homes. Of course there is this 
difficulty, that those who went abroad would, perhaps, 
bear an invidious comparison with those who were left 
at home. ‘That is a difficulty; but on the whole I 
should be sorry to say that every obstacle should 
be placed in the way of the Militia or the Volunteers 
volunteering ; because I hold that in times of great 
straits and times of great emergency, you. must make 
use of all your forces as occasion requires, if possible. 

_ 788. Do you think that it would be an advantage 


if any list or roll were kept of men in the Volunteers 
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who were prepared to go for active service, on the 
same principle as the Militia Reserve ?—I do not think 
that there would be any serious objection to that, I 
believe that no difficulties have arisen, with regard to the 
Militia Reserve in that respect, and I do not think 
that there would be any very great difficulties with 
regard to that sort of Volunteer Reserve, although 
there would be the difficulty of the two classes to 
which I have alluded. 

789.. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) From your know- 
ledge of the Volunteer force, do you think that you 
would obtain any large amount of men available for 
foreign service, by ordinary recruiting and men enter- 
ing and enlisting into Line regiments ?—I think that 
a certain proportion might go in times of great need ; 
but, as I have said before, the great difficulty of 
volunteering is, that nearly everybody has duties at 
home, and has difficulties in getting away. The men 
who enlist in the Line are, as you are aware, quite a 
different class from those who are enrolled ag 
Volunteers. 

790. Then if they are to be accepted, would you 
say that the only way in which they could be accepted 
would be by whole battalions volunteering for the 
period of the campaign ?—I think that there would be 
great difficulty in getting whole battalions. I do not 
think that you would ever get a whole battalion, at 
least a sufficiently strong battalion. 1 think that the 
only way in which it could be done would be, as the 
Chairman has suggested, by having asort of Volunteer 
Reserve, or making up a certain number of provisional 
battalions as occasion required, 

791. (Mr. de la Bére.) With reference to that 
point, would you consider it an essential feature that 
their own officers must go with them ?—It would be 
very desirable that they should, and I think that every 
officer, unless circumstances at home precluded him 
from going, would strain every nerve to go with his 
men. 

792. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) You have alluded 
to a reserve, I think, similar to that which exists in 
the Militia ?—Yes. 

793, Would you go so far as to giye Volunteers who 
were in what is called the reserve any additional 
allowance during the period of peace ?—No, I would 
not give them any additional allowance ; I think that 
that would be making an invidious distinction between 
the reserve nien and the non-reserve men. I think 
that those who put down their names for the reserve, 
would be men who would be able under ordinary 
circumstances to get away from their employment. I 
should like to say, with regard to this question, that I 
look upon schemes of this kind as a “ dernier resort,” 
As I. said in the beginning of my examination, I 
think that all the difficulties connected with this ques- 
tion involve invidious class distinctions. Perhaps a 
reserve man might be looked upon differently from a 
non-reserve man. ‘These class distinctions would of, 
course be kept up. I would only advocate such, 
schemes as you have suggested as a “ dernier ressort” in 
times of great emergency and great difficulty. 

794, You are aware that we have lost the field, for 
recruiting both in Germany and in Italy which during 
the years 1854-55 we had; we enlisted during the, 
Crimean war soldiers in Germany and in, Italy to serve 
in the Foreign Legions, and under the present circum- 
stances of those countries we could no longer do it ?— 
Quite so. 

795. We must look to drawing men from some other 
sources rather than those ?—I see the drift of your 
question, which of course is a very important one, 
I take it to be this, that in the event of our recruiting 


‘power failing, or not being quite equal to the mark in 


this country, you think that the Government may 
reasonably look to the Militia and the Volunteers for 
meeting the deficiency. . 

796. Yes, especially with regard to the Volunteers ? 
—I do not think that in time, of peace any such scheme 
as this would perhaps be desirable, 1 would only 
adopt such a scheme as a Volunteer reserve in) im- 
mediate anticipation of war; and, as I have said 
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before, you never know how long a war may be 
protracted ; in time of war you must be ready for 
any emergency, and coute gui coute. If the recruiting 
power fails, and if you do not have the Militia ballot, 
which you had not during the Crimean War, you must 
look elsewhere for a supply other than through the 
ordinary channel. 

797. (Chairman.) Am I to understand that in your 
opinion the danger of making a distinction between 
stay-at-home Volunteers and Volunteers volunteering 
to go abroad, would outbalance any advantage which 
you would obtain by opening such a list as I was 
talking of, like the Militia Reserve list ?—I do not 
think that the danger would outbalance the advantage 
in time of peace. There might be no harm in having 
a Volunteer Reserve list, as you have a Militia Reserve 
list, I do not think that it should be known 
generally, and I suppose that it would not be known 
generally who were on the reserve and who were not ; 
but it would be better to open your Reserve List only 
in anticipation of war. 

798. That is the point, and whether if it was known 
it would unfavourably affect the constitution of the 
force P—I do not think that it would on the whole, 
as soon as matters assumed a threatening aspect. 

799. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Would it not be 
better to leave it to the spirit of the moment to select 
the men whom you chose to allow to volunteer, rather 
than having them ona reserve list’; would it not be 
better to say nothing about a reserve list, but, accord- 
ing to the popularity of the war, or according to the 
condition of the corps, to leave it to the emergency, 
and to accept men, or not to accept them, whether they 
were on a list or not ona list /—I should much prefer the 
plan which you have just suggested to a reserve list ; 
but if it is put to me whether we are to have a reserve 
list or to do nothing towards utilizing our large force 
of Volunteers, I say, try a reserve list. Of the two 
I would infinitely prefer taking the men as the 
emergency arose. 

800. (Chairman). You would prefer that the 
Government should appeal to the Volunteers generally 
for volunteers in the case of emergency ?—Yes, on the 
spur of the moment ; all these are questions for the 
Government to decide. I think that on the whole that 
would be preferable to any Volunteer reserve plan. 

801. (Col. Biddulph.) What inducement would 
you offer for these men to enter thé reserve P—That 
is a difficult, question to answer, because I hardly know 
what premium you can offer to a Volunteer for putting 
his name down, we will say, on a reserve list. I 
should be rather inclined to ask, in the first instance, 
whether an appeal to his patriotism would not have due 
effect. If you found that your reserve list did not fill, 
it might then become a question whether you should 
not offer some inducement to the reserve men, but as 
the Volunteer force is in principle an unpaid force, I 
cannot at this moment see my way to offering them 
any inducement. 

802. You said just now that you did not think that 
there was much probability of Volunteers offering to 
enter the Line as ordinary recruits ?—Yes. 

803. If so, how could it be expected that they would 
offer to enter the Line as reserve men ; for they would 
then have to enter the Army as ordinary soldiers ?— 
When I said that I did not think that the Volunteers 


_would enter, we will say, an ordinary Line regiment, 


as private soldiers, I said so thinking, no doubt, that 
there would not be sufficient inducement for them to 
do so, especially as they are a different class of men 
from the ordinary recruits whom you get in a Line 
regiment; and that is one of the reasons why you 


will not get a man to go direct from the Volunteers | 


into the Line, because the men are of a different class. 
But in the case of a Volunteer Reserve, there would be 
a certain percentage of every corps, we will say, in 
this Volunteer Reserve, and the men would go to- 
gether possibly with their own officers as a provisional 
battalion of Volunteers. If the plan is to succeed 
at all, I think that it must be in a great measure based 
upon a loyal and patriotic wish gn the part of the 
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~ officer. 


men to do service to their country. If that were to 
fail, and if the appeal were not sufficiently responded 
to, then I think that some inducement might be 
tried. 

804. But if a man is to get no inducement, such as 
in the shape of annual bounty, for entering his name 
on the Volunteer Reserve, would it not naturally oceur — 
to the men to say, “I will wait until the emergency 
comes, and will then offer my services ?”—The diffi- 
culty in anything like bounty would be that it would 
at once alter the character of the force, and make ita 
paid force. That is the great difficulty with regard 
to a money inducement. Inthe event of an increase 
of the capitation grant, we will say, it might be 
possible for a certain amount of the money to be 
devoted from the general funds of *the corps to the 
enrolment of these Reserve men in the same way that 
many are now paid for loss of time when in camp ; 
because the Volunteer force has so materially changed 
within the last ten years that to a certain extent it is 
a paid force. When I say a ‘paid force,” Ido not 
mean so in the literal acceptation of the term, but I 
mean that they have their uniform and accoutrements 
gratis, and when they go into camp everything is 
supplied to them gratis; so that, although ‘strictly 
speaking they serve for nothing, and give’ their 
services to the State, yet while under arms their 
rations and everything are paid for just like the 
Militia. In times of serious emergency they would 
probably volunteer and enrol themselves on an Active | 
List without a money inducement ; at least those who — 
could be spared from their employments. © 

805. (Chairman.) Passing away from that point, 
your regiment was an administrative battalion, was it 
not ?>—-Yes. 

806. And it has been changed into a substantive 
battalion ?—Yes. 

807. What was the machinery which you ‘adopted 
for the change ’—TI adopted the usual machinery which 
has been adopted in all those cases, and which is laid 
down by the Volunteer Regulations. 


808. Will you state it; did you assemble your ~ 


officers ?—I had a general meeting of the officers, and 
explained the matter to them, and they unanimously 
assented to the change. 

809. Do you think that it is wise to continue the 
administrative system, or do you think that it ought 
to be entirely abolished ?—I should entirely abolish 
it if possible. 

810. You think that the advantage of a consolidated 
battalion is very much greater ?—Without ‘a doubt: 

811. You say so from your experience ?——Yes, I 
have been now consolidated for a year, and I have 
had a long experience of an administrative battalion. 

812. (Lieut.- Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) I have no doubt that 
you can enumerate one or two of the advantages which 
you think are derived in a substantive battalion over 
an adminstrative one ?—I think that the greatest and 
a very important advantage to be derived in a substan- 
tive battalion consists in the appointment of all the 
non-commissioned officers vesting in the commanding 
I think that the objection to the present 
system of administrative battalions is, that the Captain 
may not sometimes make a very judicious selection 
of non-commissioned officers. In some cases, perhaps, 
aman who is not smart and efficient has been made 
a non-commissioned officer because he was a good 
servant, or was a good fellow in the corps, and so on,- 
I think that the advantage of the consolidated system 
is, that the Lieutenant-Colonel has nothing to say 
to those considerations, and that he and his Adjutant 
can confer together whenever any name is submitted 
to them as a candidate for the appointment of non- 
commissioned officer. 

813. May I ask how you deal with local funds 
which belong to the local corps?—I leave them very 
much in the hands of the Captains. 1 do’ not know 
whether any further question will be asked on that’ 
point with regard to the present system of accounts 
under particular heads. Under the present consolidated 
system I leaye the expenditure in a great measure tg 
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the discretion of the Captains, and under the present 
system it must necessarily be so. 

814. (Chairman.) If one corps had a deficit and 
another a surplus, would you be able to apply praeti- 
ally the surplus of one corps towards meeting the 
deficit of another. Iam takiug the case of a battalion 
which was originally an administrative battalion and 
is now a substantive battalion. If it had been from 
the beginning a substantive battalion, you would have 
been enabled to take the funds of one corps to supple- 
ment those of another ; would you be equally able to 
do it when an admistrative battalion has been changed 
into a substantive battalion P—I think that that is a 
question rather for the interpretation of this office. I 
think that if in one corps there was a considerable 
deficit, and in another corps a surplus, the corps which 
had the surplus would complain very much if its 
surplus, which, perhaps, it had got by good manage- 
ment, was deducted to pay off a deficiency which had 


_ occurred in another corps, which, perhaps, had been 


extravagant, and had managed its affairs ill, 

815. .(Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) In point. of fact, 
as 2 commanding officer you would not think of recom- 
mending such a course P—No. 

816. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) In your rules you 

guarantee to the separate companies their private funds, 
do you not?—TI do not think that there is necessarily 
such a rule. There may be rules in some corps to that 
effect, 
» 817. (Mr. de la Bere.) Under the consolidated system 
have you a Finance Committee for each company ?— 
There is a Finance Committee for each company ; but 
it is purely nominal. The Captain of the company and 
the treasurer between them settle everything. We 
have also a General Finance Committee at Head- 
Quarters. 

818. (Chairman.) You have expressed in your 
paper a strong opinion about the capitation grant ; 
will you state whether you think it sufficient, and, if 
not sufficient, in what way it ought to be supple- 
mented ?—I think that the Capitation Grant. is not 
sufficient for our battalion, and I take it that our 
battalion is very much in the same position as other 
provincial battalions are. I think that the Grant is not 
sufficient, because all. that we are able to do is to meet 
in camp for a week; we can do nothing else. On 
Easter Monday the Volunteers of course are very 
anxious to have a Brigade Field Day, and I am 
always obliged-to say, ‘I am very sorry, but we 
cannot afford it ; I think that going into camp is much 
more important than an Kaster Monday Field Day, and 
I cannot possibly give up the one for the other.” That 
is one of the reasons why | think that in my battalion 
(and it must be the case in other battalions) there 
should be some addition made to the capitation grant. 

819. Do you think that it ought to be given in money 
or in kind ?—I should prefer seeing it given in kind. 

820. What articles would you think ought be 
given ?—I think that the most satisfactory plan would 
be to give it in clothing and accoutrements. 

§21. Do you mean Tunics or Great Coats Pp—Tunics 
and trousers. Then, of course, the-question is whether 
the Government would assent to making so large an 
addition probably to the Capitation Grant as the free 
issue of tunics, trousers, head-dresses, and accoutre- 
ments would involve. I presume that, roughly speak- 
ing, if the Government gave all that, making a free 
issne of clothing and accoutrements, it would practically 
amount to giving an additional pound per head all 
round, 

822. Do you think that nothing less than an addi- 
tional pound would be satisfactory ?—I should be sorry 
to say that nothing less than an additional pound 
would be satisfactory. I consider the minimum to be 
10s. I should like to say, with regard to the question 
of Clothing (and you just now mentioned Great Coats), 


‘that when 1 was a member of the Volunteer Com- 


mission some years ago, we had the question of great 
coats brought before us. I think that we had before 
us the question of great coats and knapsacks. I have 
not nohed at the evidence lately, but I think that it 
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was clearly shown on that occasion that it would be 
perfectly imapossible, even if the Government wished it, 
to issue so large a store as great coats and knap- 
sacks for 180,000 men would involve; that there 
would be so much deterioration in the store that such 
an, idea would be impracticable. 

823. Then would you advocate giving a certain pro- 
portion of great coats toa hundred men, or would you 
not advocate giving great coats to all?—I should 
advocate a due proportion. For instance, the Govern- 
ment are very liberal with regard to Camps; we have 
a certain percentage of Great Coats given us for our 
camp guards, and those are found to be most useful : 
in fact I do not see how the men could go on sentry 
without them. 

824. (Mr. Ramsay.) With regard to the expedi- 
ture for clothing in your regiment, I see that the 
average annual cost of the clothing and accoutrements 
amount to £622, and that the average numberof efficients 
is 574. That gives an average cost per man of £1 2s. 
per annum. That seems a large expenditure on account 
of clothing ?—I was not aware that it was quite so 
high as that ; and I may mention that through some 
mistake I never received the questions which were 
sent to me from the clothing department on that head. 

825. Then I see that a private’s tunic costs £1 16s. ? 
—Yes. 

826. Your corps is a rifle corps !—Yes. 

827. The average cost of the tunic of a rifleman in 
the Line is 18s.?—Yes. 

828. How do you get your clothing ; is it supplied 
by contract 1—Some of the corps get it, we will say, 
from firms in the City, such as Silver’s; and I am 
always trying to impress upon the Captains the desir- 
ability of gettiag the clothing from Pimlico, and 
haying it made up by local tradesmen, and gradually 
they are doing it; they have at last found out that it 
is much cheaper. But I do not think that the charge 
would be £1 16s., if every company got its clothing 
from Pimlico, and if it was made up by local trades- 
men I think that it would be much less. 

829. With regard to Great Coats, supposing that 
Great Coats were supplied to the Volunteers, do you 
think that they have the means of storing them and 
keeping them ?—Of course, if they were supplied to the 
Volunteers, it would be absolutely necessary to have 
them kept in the armoury, or in some safe place, where 
damp or any other injurious influence could not touch 
them. 

830. You would not allow each man to keep his own 
Groat Coat at home !—Certainly not. It was impos- 
sible to. prevent, in some instances, the men from 
wearing their trousers when not on duty. J, some 
time ago applied to the War Office for permission to 
allow me to have a piping down the trousers, and that 
has completely stopped it ; but I have no doubt that a 
considerable portion of them would make use of their 
Great Coats when they were not on parade. . 

831. Assuming that the Government kept a sufficient 
store of Great Coats at the Clothing Department to 
supply the Volunteers in the event of their being 
called out, would that be all that would be necessary ? 
—I consider that that would be ample. 

882. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Then you think that 
the number of Great Coats provided by Government 
during an encampment are quite sufficient ?7—Quite 
sufficient for guards. 

838. Are the expenses of your encampment covered 
by your allowances !—-By no means. 

834. You have the 2s. 6d. and the 5s. travelling 
allowance ?—Yes. That by no means covers the 
expenses of the camp. ‘The grant for our camp of 
2s. 6d. and 5s. amounted to £69 altogether, and I will 
take one corps—they put down in their disbursements 
‘*Camp Expenses, £68 9s.” ; so that the Government 
grant amounted to what was charged by one corps for 
camp expenses. 

835, This year there is a little alteration in the 
camp allowances—5s. is allowed for every man who 
remains for the whole time—are you aware of that —~ 


Yes. 
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836. What isabout your average number in camp for 
whom allowances are drawn !—About 500. There are 
eight companies. 

837. (Mr. dela Bere.) Do you give the men anything 
in the shape of pay !—As I said before, the Provincial 
Volunteers at the present day are indirectly a paid 
force, because everybody who goes into camp gets 
1s. 6d. a-day to pay for his breakfast, dinner and tea, 
and beyond this there are one or two Captains whom I 
could mention who actually pay their men for loss of 
time out of their own pockets. 

838. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Is the 1s. 6d. per head 
included in the general expenses ?—Yes, 

889. What are the chief expenses; are they for 
travelling ?—The travelling to and from camp is not 
very heavy. 

840. Then is the capitation allowance of 1s. 6d. per 
head which is daily allowed one of the chief expenses ? 
—Yes. 

841. Do you pay much for your ground !—Nothing. 

842. Do you pay anything for putting any sheds 
or huts up there, or anything of that sort ?— 
We pay the contractor for putting up a canteen. 
We contract with him to give the men their breakfast, 
their dinner and their tea at 1s 6d. a-head, and he 
contracts also with us for the officers’ mess. 1 do not 
think that he charges anything for putting up the 
building cf the canteen. ‘The men are very well 
satisfied with their rations, as well as the officers. 

843. The chief expenses are in the feeding of the 
men ?—'They are. 

844. (Col, Biddulph.) One of your items is “ Rations 
and groceries in camp ?”—That is the 1s. 6d. 

845, That amounted to £263 last year ?—Yes, 

846. There is another column, “ Pay to members in 
camp,” which amounted to £270 last year. Perhaps 
that was a private payment !—I think that that must 
be a private payment from the funds of the corps. I 
believe that that sum includes sums which are paid to 
the men for loss of time &c., &e. : 

847. (Mr. de la Beére.) Those sums are paid by 
come officers out of their own pockets >—Yes. 

848. But that is not general?—I am not quite 
certain, because those things belong to the special 
funds of the corps, and I think that it is desirable rot 
to meddle with them. 

849. (Chairman.) Have you any general remarks 
to make?—It may be remarked generally that the 
character of the Volunteer force has considerably 
changed during the last few years, especially in the 
provincial districts. Formerly the greater portion paid 
for their own clothing and other contingent expenses. 
A different class of men is now enrolled, who, although 
not actually receiving pay when under arms, have the 
expense of their clothing, their rations in camp and 
their travelling expenses defrayed out of the funds of 
the corps. Some are even re-imbursed for loss of time 
when on duty. These and other such demands have 
undoubtedly impaired the financial resources of the 
Force, which as long as it exists must depend on public 
subscriptions and support ; when these fail, it would 
probably be re-organized as local Militia, trained and 
paid by Government at its head-quarters. Such a 
force would be a more reliable, but a more expensive 
one. As long as it is supported by public opinion the 
present constitution of the force will probably be found 
equal to any duty that' may be required of it as a 
branch of the auxiliary forces. It has not decreased 


in efficiency, but has derived great advantage from 


recent regulations connecting it more closely with the 
Army, and enforcing more stringent qualifications, 
This principle should be extended in the event of any 
further assistince from Government. 

850. Have you anything further to add ?—I wish to 
mention that in my answers to the paper of questions 
(BB), I have recommended an increase of the number 
of drills required to constitute efficiency. I have 
suggested eight company and four battalion drills in 
lieu of present requirements. All the sompany drills 
to be performed before the camp meets. I should 
also like to mention that one of my reasons for advo- 
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eating an inerease of the Grant is that we have no 
facilities for getting a Brigade Drill or Brigade Drills. 


Formerly, before we went into camp, we used to — 
very instructive drills at Woolwich and — 


arrange 
Chatham. We should be very glad to go and have a 
Brigade Drill once a-year at Chatham or Dover, but we 
are precluded from doing so by the want of funds, 
Then I shonld like to mention, which J think I have 
mentioned in my paper, that at Maidstone there exist 
no facilities for brigade «rill. There is merely the 
barrack square and a field adjoining it ; and however 
anxious the officer commanding the brigade depdt may 


be to bring the Militia and the Volunteers together, 


there are no facilities for a brigade drill at Maidstone— 
the country is very much enclosed, and there are no 
open spaces ; so that, as I have said in my paper, a 
brigade drill is a dead letter. It is very unfortunate 
that it shonld be so in our County, and the only way 
which I see of meeting the difficulty is by such an 
increase of the grant as will enable us from time to 
time to go to Chatham or to go to Woolwich for the 
purpose of getting a Brigade Drill. With regard to tho 
annual inspection, if the battalion be inspected in 
camp and the inspection be searching, I see no 
necessity for any further addition to quasi-compulsory 
drills. When a battalion is not encamped, brigade 
drill should be carried out wherever practicable under 
the Officer Commanding the Brigade Depét ; when the 
battalion is encamped annually the battalion drills are 
carried out in camp, there being seldom any held 
before or after the’camp, Each Volunteer should go 
through the requisite number of company drills, in- 
dependently of those held in camp. Any regulation 
permitting a given number of attendances in camp or 
barracks to count towards efficiency would onl 

encourage bad musters at company drill at the corps’ 
respective parade ground. I shou!d like to mention, with 
reference tothe increase in the number of the drills 
which I have advocated, that I happened myself io 
propose that very number of drills as a member of the 
Volunteer Commission, and my_ proposal was only 
rejected by a majority of two. I have repeated the 
suggestion in my answers to the questions which you 
have before you. One of the reasons why 1 think 
that the present number of drills is insufficient, 
especially with regard to those battalions which go 
into camp, is this—the generality of the members 
perform all their company drills before they go into 


camp, but there is a small proportion of members who | 


say, “As long as I am an efficient that is all that is 
required of me.” ‘The consequence of that is, that they 
will perhaps do three company drills before the camp 
meets, and they come into camp for two days and 
make up their six company drills and their three 
battalion drills in camp. These men are the clumsy 
men and the inefficient men, more or less, of the 
battalion. Last year I found them coming in, on 
the day before the inspection, and they made the 
rest of the battalion so unsteady, that after con- 
ferring with the Adjutant we agreed that they should 
be put upon fatigue duties in camp, and that they 


‘should not be allowed to march past and work with 


the other members of the battalion who had been in 
camp for the greater portion of the time. The con« 
sequence was that the battalion drilled a greut deal 
better than it usually did; the efficient men of the 
battalion were of course much pleased at the action 


which had been taken ; and next year probubly either — 


those men will take greater pains, or will resign from 
having been placed on fatigue duties when they had 
reckoned on being present at the inspection. 

851, (Col. Biddulph.) Was the Capitation Grant 
drawn for those men ?—Yes, because they completed 
their requisite number of drills ; and that is one of my 


reasons for thinking that the number of drills is insuffi. . 


cient. These men did three company drills before the 
camp assembled, and did three company drills in camp 
and three battalion drills ; and consequently they are 
returned as efficient. 1p AA 

852. (Chairman.) Have you any other remark to 
make P—I think not, 


(The witness Withdrew.) 


{ 
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Lievr.-Cor. Sir Henry S. Witmor, Barrt., V.C., M.P., 1st Administrative Battalion Derbyshire Rifle 
Volunteers, examined, 


853. (Chairman.) You command the 1st Adminis- 
Pe Battalion of the Derbyshire Rifle Volunteers ? 
—Yes. ao 
- 854. You have done so, I think, almost from the 
beginning ?—Yes, for sixteen years; from the second 
year after its formation. 

890. The first question upon which we have to ask 
you is with regard to the general constitution of the 
Force. Do you think that its present position as a force 
organised exclusively for home defence ought to be 
retained, or do you think that it could with advantage 
be changed in any respect >—I_ most decidedly think 
that it should be retained in its present position as a 
force for home defence. 

856. You think that the efficiency of the Volunteers 
and their organisation cannot be so far improved as for 
them to form a force, in case of war, to be drawn upon 
in aid of the regular troops P—Not in time of peace, 
but only in case of extreme emergency. 

857. You heard what Lord Hardinge said with 
regard to the formation of a reserve analogous to the 
Militia reserve ?—Yes. I believe that it would be 
absolutely impossible unless you paid them, and unless 
there was a penalty, as in the Militia, for absence, in 
fact, for desertion. It would entirely alter the con- 
stitution of the Force at once ; it would make it a paid 
Force. 

858. You would object to the formation of such a 
Volunteer reserve in time of peace ?—Strongly. I do 
not think that you would get it. If I asked my bat- 
talion to form a reserve, I do not believe that five men 
would do it, unless I asked it asa personal favour ; 
and in the case of an extreme emergency I Jook upon it 
as so remote an emergency that before you wanted a 
Volunteer reserve you would have the ballot for the 
Militia or a general conscription ; but if such an emer- 
gency did arise, and if the Government were to send to 
tue commanding officers of Volunteer regiments, it would 
naturally depend upon their moral influence with their 
men whether large numbers would come forward or 
not. J am quite confident that in my own battalion 
I could ensure a very large percentage of those men, 
in a real emergency, following me anywhere. 

859, (Lieut. - Col. Loyd - Lindsay.) Are you of 
opinion that you could place an efficient battalion at 
the service of the country, in case of war, for garrison 
duty at home?—TI should like to see the Volunteer 
Act altered so far that Volunteers could be called upon 
in time of war to supply garrison duty, as they are 
now liable to be called upon in time of invasion. I 
think that that would be popular with the force. 

- 860. Then to that extent you would wish to have 
some modification in the Act ?—I should myself per- 
sonally like to see it. At the present moment we are 
only called upon in time of invasion, or apprehended 
invasion, or mobilisation, to supply one-fourth of our 
strength for een duty. For instance, my battalion 
would go to Plymouth, and I have 9 battalion of about 
1,000 men. I should have to keep one-fourth of them 
on that duty ; and one-fourth, I am quite sure, in the 
case vf a popular war, could easily be so kept, or one 
half of the battalion with creat ease. 

861. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Do you think that 


that would apply to other corps as well as your own ? 


—I cannot say. I have no experience of other corps, 
but I should think that what is the case with one is 
the case with most. — 

- 862, (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) In the Army 
Reserve Act of 1867, Clause 11 says, “It shall be 
lawful for Her Majesty, through the Secretary of State, 
or in Ireland through the Lord Licutenant, to direct 
that such and so many of the reserve force as volunteer 
their services may be kept on duty and pay for any 
period not exceeding six months, in the same way as 
the regular forces of Her Majesty’s Army, and any 
person who volunteers for such service shall be liable 
to serve accordingly.” Would you think that some 
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such clause as that might with advantage be intro” 
duced ? —I think that that would be popular. 

863. (Chairman.) That would form a sufficient 
alteration in the Volunteer Act ?—I should think so. 

864, (Ldeut.-Col, Loyd-Lindsay.) Without some 
provision of that sort, would it not be difficult to keep 
your men together ; supposing that you were merely 
to take them into garrison under the present law, 
which enables a man to go away at the end of fourteea 
days, unless you had some provision of that sort you 
could not keep them ?—No ; tuey would be liable to 
go, but I do not think that they would go in the least, 
because my Volunteers every year ask me whether 
I cannot get them sent to Plymouth to do garrison duty 
for a month. 

865. Of course under those circumstances they would 
come on duty pay like regular troops —Yes. 

866. (Chairman.) What class of men are your men 
especially P—There is a great mixture. I have a 
small number of agriculturists, that is one outlying 
corps ; I have two strong companies from the Butterley 
Tron Works, and a company and a hilf from Lord 
Belper’s cotton works ; those are outlying companies. 
Then I have seven companies in Derby ; the first is 
made up of bankers’ clerks and the better class of 
shopmen, and clerks high up in office in the Railway 
Company, and all the others artizans. 

887. Do your observations apply to the whole corps, 
or to individual companies?-—Their spirit for the 
service is entirely as one man, there is not the slightest 
difference between them. 

868. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay) Would any of 
these men enlist into ordinary Line regiments if there 
was a war P—I think that some would. When I took 
my foree to Cannock Chase in the manceuvres, they 
were brigaded next to a Line regiment, the 95th Regi- 
ment, and I found three of my men had gone into that 
regiment; and of these artizans J should not be at all 
surprised to find a good many in the depét in the 
barracks, although I do not know the fact. 

869. (Chairman.) In time of war, or of emergency, 

if the Government thought it necessary to appeal to 
the Volunteers for aid to the ranks of the Army, would 
you prefer to see it done by calling upon the Volun- 
teers to volunteer, under their own officers, or-to volunteer 
into the Line, and to be placed under regular officers ? 
—I am sure that what the men would like best would 
be to go with their own officers. Whether I should be 
bellicose enough to wish to go with them is another 
thing. I think that you might do with the Volunteers 
what I believe was done in the Crimean War, namely, 
giving a Captain who raised men from his regiment a 
company. 1 know men who would raise them with 
the greatest ease. 
870. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Would. you attach 
that company to a regiment of Guards or a regiment of 
the Line, or would you attach it to other Volunteer 
companies, and so make it up into a brigade ?—If it 
happened that the County Regiment, the 95th Regi- 
ment, was in the field, I would rather send the men to 
that regiment than to any other. Quite an extra- 
ordinary feeling has grown up towards that regiment. 
To that regiment I would tack on my Volunteers and 
Officers. 

871. Would any inconveniences arise as to rations 
or anything else ?—Not the slighest that I can see. 

872. Would there be any difficulty relative to the pre- 
eedence of the officers P—I think that it has been done, 
there are certainly precedents for it. In the Crimean 
War young men were brought in, I believe, from raised 
companies and were attached to regiments. 

873. (Col. Biddulph.) Only as Ensigns?—I am 
quite sure that 1 know two or three who could raise 
the men, and would go inas Ensigns, with the cer- 
tainty of eventually remaining in the , regiment 
themselves. I do not think that Captains would go 
unless they were certain to remain as Captains, but I 
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with officers of the 95th Regiment, with the certainty 
of remaining in the regiment as regular officers, 

874. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Supposing that you 
sent out a considerable force of that sort, could you 
keep it fed and recruited from home ?—That is merely 
@ supposition, on which your opinion is as good as 
mine. I think that you might do so, provided that the 
war was really a popular one, and that the country 
went with it; but I should be doubtful of giving a 
decided opinion upon that point. That you could raise 
such a force in the first instance I do"not doubt. 

875. And would the force which you got in that 
way be a valuable force ?—I think that nothing could 
be more so; it would probably be the pick of the 
Volunteer battalions who would go, and they must have 
a military life at heart, or they would not think of 
sucha thing. 

876. (Chairman.) You would retain the fourteen 
days’ notice, would you not ?—Yes ; Ido not see the 
object of altering it. I find no objection to it in any 
way whatever. 

877. Have you anything analogous to the three 
years’ system ?—No ; it would be useless, I think, to 
try it ; the men no doubt would all say, “Yes, we will 
engage for three years,” but they are a very shifting 
population ; 300 men pass through the ranks every 
year ; only think of what trouble and what an amount 
of book keeping it would give to the Adjutant if 
the men only served for eighteen months. I do not think 
that he could doit; and if he could it would be of no 
value unless you had a penalty for their not coming 
in when wanted. 

878. You give a man his clothing —Yes. 

879. How do you ensure his working out his cloth- 
ing ?—If he resigns he has to. give up his clothing and 
it is used again ; they do not raise any great objection 
to that. 

880. Within what time is that ?—I really cannot 
say, but I should think within eighteen months, two 
seasons ; the trousers are not worn in the third season, 
ov in the second I fancy, but.the undress jacket cer- 
tainly is as long as it will hold together. 

881. Then a loss would accrue to the corps if a man 
only remained with you for eighteen months, and if you 
gave him his uniform, and by that time it was worn 
out and you had to give another ?—Yes, if it was worn 
out. I have nothing whatever to do with the actual 
time that the clothing lasts, but I think that within 
two years they utilise it again. I leave that entirely 
to the officers of the Companies. 

% 882. Yours is an administrative battalion ?— 
es. 

883. Wonld it be possible, in your opinion, to make 
it into a substantive battalion ?—There is not the least 
difficulty about it; it is virtually a substantive 
battalion now ; the only thing would be to give the 
Adjutant a little more trouble financially than he has 
now. Mine is just as much a substantive battalion as 
if it was actually so. None of the officers can appoint 
a corporal without my opinion ; every man’s name is 
submitted to me, a sergeant, or even a private soldier 
is never dismissed without first appealing to me on the 
subject. ey) 

854. Then practically it wonld make no difference ? 
—No, except as to keeping the accounts, and looking 
into them more than I do now. 

855. Have you any difficulty in ensuring uniformity 
of drill and of equipment ?—Not the slightest ; that 
is all done at head-quarters, 

886. You would have no more authority upon that 
point if yours was a substantive battalion ?—Not the 
slighest. Virtually I have the supreme command in 
the regiment, nothing is done without consulting me, 
with the exception of their’ spending their money as 
they choose, only that I keep that sort of super- 
vision oyer it, through my Adjutant, which enables me 
to see that it is not wrongly spent. 

887. In what way do you differ from a substantive 
battalion ?—In no way whatever, except that if it 
were a substantive battalion the Finance Committee 
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would be at head-quarters instead of being at the 
quarters of the corps. z 

888, (Lieut.-Col. Loyt-Lindsay.) Is there not this 
difference, that in a substantive battalion you can take — 
an officer from one company and attach him to another 
which you cannot do in an administrative battalion 2— 
There is that convenience certainly. I now have to 
apply to this office for permission to do it ; I very often 
do it. Ihave done it four or five times in the last 
three years. I appoint an officer to a corps where 
there is a vacancy, intending him to be transferred 
afterwards, whereas if it was a substantive regiment 
I could do it without that. 

889. Is there not an advantage in that ?—Certainly. 
I know very little of real administrative battalions, 
because mine virtually is not one ; but I should think 
that it would be an adyantage to consolidate every 
battalion. My only reason’ for not having done it is 
that it would give me a little more trouble, and I have 
everything now but those one or two little things, 
which are really of no great importance, it only requires 
a letter or two more to this office. 

890. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) } understood you to 
have said that it is a great advantage to have a free 
engagement, with a fourteen days’ notice, in the Volun- 
teer forcee?—I do not think that it is any very great 
advantage, but I do not see how you can improve it. 

891.. Does not it make it a more popular foree with 
the men ?—Yes; and if you made it three years, they 
would say, I think, “All right,” but would take no | 
notice of it. / 

892. Then you must have a penalty 7—Yes, and I 
do not see how you are to enforce it ; in fact, it would 
be a costly business altogether, to hunt np the men and 
to bring them before the Magistrates ; it would not bo 
worth the trouble. 

893. Do you think that it would be an adyan- 
tage to call your battalion, for instance, the First 
Volunteer Battalion of the 26th Sub-District ?—I think 
that they would rather be called the ‘‘ Derbyshire ; ” 
you must not call them the “ Sub-District ;” they like 
to be called “ Derbyshire.” 

894. If a common name was given to the Line, the 
Militia, and the Volunteers would not that do ?—I 
do not think that they would appreciate it unless the 
namo “ Derbyshire” was introduced. ‘That is another 
difficulty, I do not thik that it would do them any 
harm one way or the other, or any good. I think that _ 
it is as well as it is. 

895. (Chatrman.) Have you found the capitation 
grant sufficient P—No, it is not nearly sufficient. Our 
range and drill have both been very expensive. The 
range particularly is a very heavy tax upon the capita- 
tion grant. We are now laying out £400 to make 
it safe. The Engineer Officer at Derby, who has always 
used it for his men to fire at, reported to me that it 
was not safe to send markers into the butts; and 80, 
under his own supervision, he has very good-naturedly 
said that he would do anything which was necessary 
for us. It has been in existence for sixteen years, and 
is worn out; the whole of the butts are tumbling 


‘down. I should think that that range in the last 


sixteen years has cost us nearly £4,000. It is one of 
the best ranges in England at this moment. 

896. How would you suggest to supplement the 
capitation grantP—If you made my battalion a 
substantive battalion, I should like to have it in money, 
because then I should see that it was laid out to the ~ 
best advantage. If the battalion was not made a 
substantive battalion, it should be in kind. 

897. Would you like to be a substantive battalion ? 
—Yes; if this Committee thought it. better that it 
should be consolidated I should do it at once; there is 
no necessity for consulting my officers about it; they 
would be too glad to agree to anything which I pro- 
posed to them. ; 

898. Then your answer is that if it were a sub- 
stantive,battalion you would like to haye the Capitation 
Grant supplemented in money, and if an administrative 
battalion, in kind P—Yes, 

899. What articles should be granted, if it were it 
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kind ?—I should like to see Great-Coats, and I should 


like to see the money laid out in aiding their Clothing. 
I should like a certain sum to be given every year to 
be applied at the commanding officer’s own discretion 
in aiding the Clothing. 


900. You would not like the money to be laid out in 


camps ?—I think that a camp's a very good thing if 
you have one conveniently near you ; but I have looked 
about in vain for a place where I could take my men 
into camp. 


901. Are you unable to go into camp?—Yes. The 


_ only time that I was able to go into camp was at the 


Autumn Manceuyres at Cannock Chase, and it was a 
very expensive amusement. ; 

902. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) If there was a ground at 
Derby, would you be able to go?—Yes; but then I 
should like to have the money given for that purpose. 

903. (Chairman.) Have the brigade depdt at 
Derby no range P—No ; they are now negociating for 
my range. 

904. You have mentioned that a certain sum should 
be given ; have you formed any estimate of what it 
should be P—I do not like to say too much; if 10s. 
was given, I should think that we could struggle on 
with it, I donot think that we could pay our way 
with less ; we are now constantly out of pocket. 

905. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd Lindsay.) Are you in debt ? 
—Yes, for everything ; over head and ears. 

906. (Mr. de la Bere.) How do you suppose that 
you would be able to make a saving if you were a con- 
solidated corps?—We could make a saving at once, 
and we could do it annually if we had a further 
capitation grant, 

907. You have stated that if your corps was madea 
consolidated corps you could effect a saving ; that you 
i manage it better than the Captains manage it ?— 

es. 

908. In what way do you think that they are 
extravagant ?—I do not think that they are extra- 
vagant, but I should lay out the money in things 
which are more particularly required. 

909. Your clothing is all alike, is it not ?—Yes ; but 
for the sake of making a very old tunic smart they will 
give a man a new one, whereas I should make it last 
for another year. 

910. (Chairman.) Do you think that great-coats or 
water-bottles are essential?’—When we went into 
camp at Cannock Chase we had to supply our own 


' great-coats and water-bottles. 


911. Do you think that there would be any objection 
to issuing Great-Coats?—I} should like to have great- 
coats, and there is perfect accommodation in my hall 
for storing them. 

912. Asa soldier, do you foresee any objection to it ? 
—I do not foresee any objection to it, but I foresee 
their being of very little: use ; I do not think that my 
meu would use them once in six months, except they 
were in camp. 

918. You do not consider it an absolute necessity P— 
No, except for guards and pickets if you go into 
camp ; that is all that is required. 


914, (Lieut -Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) When you go out 


Al 


for a long field-day do you carry any Great-Coats ?— 
No, and we have had our fair share of ducking. 

915. (Chairman.) When you march out do you 
allow mufti great-coats regimentally 1—No coats at all 
except by regulation. 

916. Do you never allow Great-Coats in the camps ? 
—Never. 

917. Do the officers wear Great-Coats ?—No. 

918. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Would not the 
men suffer if they were exposed to rain without any 
covering of that sort !—They never have done so ; the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. I dare say that 
if it was persisted in for a week, and if you sat in the 
train afterwards, you would suffer, 

910. (Col. Biddulph.) You have said that there are 
great expenses connected with the ranges ; of course 
those expenses are larger in a battalion like yours, 
which has more than one range, than in a town corps 
which has only one range ?—Yes, much larger, because 
with three of these ranges they shoot up to 800 yards; 
they are only 400 yards ranges, and they must come 
into Derby to shoot at that distance. 

920. So that the necessary expenses of battalions 
must vary throughout the country ; they cannot be 
uniform ’—Yes, many administrative battalions, I 
should say, are much more expensive in their ranges 
than mine, because I get seven companies ut one 
range. 

921, At your good range at Derby could you use 


the Martini-Henry ?—Yes, at a thousand yards. 


922. And it would be safe for that arm ?—Yes. 

923. Could you use the Martini-Henry at the other 
ranges P—No ; they must all come into Derby to use 
it. There are three outlying corps, and each of them 
are twelve miles by train. 

924. Then you would get rid of those ranges if you 
were armed with the Martini-Henry ?—I think that 
they would keep them up at their own expense. 

925. Would they be safe ?—Yes, perfectly safo. 

926. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Do you consider it 
desirable that increased efficiency should be asked for 
from the Volunteers.—I should like to see more com- 
pany drills. I do not want more battalion drills; I 
can get as many of those as I want; but I do not 
think it absolutely necessary, because I find the battalion 
tolerably efficient ; but if any increased pressure is put 
upon them, I should say, have it in company drills. 

927. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) As to the age of 
the Volunteer instructors, what is your opinion ?—I 
think that that should be left to the discretion of the 
commanding officer. I have never found any difficulty 
in getting rid of a sergeant-instructor ; I have reported 
him to Head-Quarters, and they have instantly re- 
moved him. I have been ordered to dismiss him at 
once. 

928. Do the instructors receive anything in addition 
to their usual pay >—One or two of the outlying ones 
I believe do, but it comes out of the pocket of the 
Captain himself, 

929. (Chairman.) Is there any other point on which 
you wish to make any observation to the Committee ? 
—Nothing. 


(Lhe Witness withdrew.) 
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930. (Chairman.) The point which is referred to 
us at the present moment is whether any difference in 
the organization of the Volunteer force ought to be 
resolved upon by the Government, and whether the 
Volunteers, who now exist entirely as a force for home 
defence in case of invasion, ought to be remodelled in 
any way, so that in case of great emergency they could 
be called upon in aid of the Army? That is the point 


to which we would begin by asking your attention. . 


Perhaps I might be allowed first of all to explain to the 
Committee the position which I have taken in this ques- 
tion. A number of officers of the Volunteers, at the begin- 
ning of this year, assembled and had a discussion at 
the United Service Institution upon the whole condition 
of the Force. Some time before this they came to me and 
asked me whether I would take up the question in the 
House of Commons, and would move for a Committee 
or Commission, or take any other mode of arriving at an 
understanding as to their position. I said in answer 
that of course, although I naturally took an interest in 
matters of that kind, because these were questions 
which came before the House of Commons as matters of 
expenditure, and in that light of course it was a matter 
of interest to me, yet I could not presume to deal 
with the Volunteer question, never having been a 
Volunteer myself, nor having taken any part in it in 


" any way ; but if they asked me to take up the subject 


as an independent member, I should be very happy to 
do.so, and that it would be only upon this principle, 
namely, that I would seek that the House of Commons 
should appoint a Committee to inquire into the present 
condition of the Volunteers, and to see how far the 
Volunteers were worth the money which the State was 
now paying, and, if it were found that they were 
worth the money which the State was now paying, 
whether it was not possible that they might be worth 
even more. Upon that principle I undertook to bring 
the question before the House ; but when I found that 
almost immediately afterwards this Departmental Com- 
mittee was appointed (I think that it was appointed a 
very short time after I had given notice) naturally, as the 
object of this Committee was precisely the object which 
IT had in view, and which I think the Volunteers had 
in view, I thought it was only courteous to the War 
Office to speak to those in authority representing this 
department in the House, and I think that I spoke to 
Colonel Lindsay upon the subject, and said that I 
thought it better for me to stay my hand, and to do 
nothing until this Committee had completed their 
work. The result is that beyond collecting informa- 
tion I have not of course taken any part at all in the 


matter ; and the object which I had-in speaking~ to~ 


Colonel Lindsay, and to the Secretary of State for War, 
was that I might perhaps usefully confer with this Com- 
mittee upon one point especially, which struck me in 
thinking over the whole question, namely, as to how far 
the Volunteers might be made of service to the Army, 
and how far the Army might also be made of service to 
the Volunteers. Therefore, without entering upon the 
question of the constitution and condition of the 
Volunteers, because of course that will be a matter for 


the House of Commons to discuss after your Com- 
mittee have investigated the whole question, and have 
made their report, the chief point upon which I was 


very anxious to speak was that to which I have 


referred, namely, how far the Volunteer force might be 
made of service to the Army, and how far the Army 
might be made of service to the Volunteers, Now, 
taking the military service of this country, which in all 
its branches is founded entirely upon the yoluntary 
principle, it appears to me that you might make the 


Volunteers of very considerable service to the Army ; 


and if the Committee will allow me I will shortly state 
what I-mean. I would observe that the figures which I 
may use I do not put down dogmatically by any means, 
but merely hypothetically, soas to save discussion upon 
them, because we can easily arrive at a clear conclusion 
as to whether the principle is sound or is not sound: 
From what I have been able to gather from the infor- 
mation which I have had’ from time to time from 
Volunteer Officers, they have made the statement’ that’ 
about perhaps from three to four per cent, of the 
Volunteers annually enter the ranks of the Army. 


That amount appears to me very large, and is far more> 


than I expected. 

931. Are you quoting from statistics? —No, I am 
only speaking from what I may say is collated informa- 
tion from various officers of the Volunteers with whom 
Thave been in communication, as to the number of men’ 
who, according to their estimate, pass from their corps” 
into the regular Army, One officer said that many of 
his men joined the regular Army, and that he was glad’ 
of it, but that he lost a part of the Capitation Grant by 


such men going ; and that he thought that the Govern- 


ment should make up the loss. It is therefore obvious 
that the commanding officers must rather dislike their 
men leaving, especially when it is approaching the time’ 
at which they’ would receive the Capitation: Grant. 
Now it appears to me that if you were to limit the’ 
number of the force (I speak hypothetically) say to 
150,000 or 160,000, there being now, I think, 190,000 
men, and if you said, “Weare willing in the Army to 
take recruits to the extent of ten per cent.; and not 
more, as otherwise it would aunually be disturbing too 
much the condition of things,” it would be an ad- 
vantage. If you encouraged the Volunteers to give 
to the Army, say ten per cent . that is 15,000 or 16,000 
recruits annually, this would be a plan which I think 


would work well for the Volunteer recruit, for the / 


Volunteer corps to which he was attached, and for the 


regular Army. Let me explain this, if you look at 


the barrack-yard drill of a recruit, I think that it is 
estimated that it takes about three months to make him 
perfect to pass into the ranks. One would be quite 
safe in considering that a youth entering at eighteen, 
and remaining for two or three years in the Volunteers 
would at the end of that time be fully equal (I believe 
that he would be more than equal, but I will say fuliy 
equal) to your recruit who had been in your barrack 
yard drilling for three months. If, therefore, the Volun- 
teer corps were able to present a recruit to the army 
after he had been with them for two or three years, he 
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being manufactured in a way which was easy and 
natural to the Volunteer recruit, and if we take the cost 
of a recruit forayear in the regular Army to be from £40 
to £48. (I should be inclined to put it at £48). I 
suppose that his keep, &c., during three months would 
be worth from £10 to £12; if the recruit from the 
Volunteer force was brought to your barrack-yard 
perfect and complete, and as good a recruit as you 
could: have made him in three months, he would be well 
worth to the army £10 or £12. If you gave.a portion 


of that sum, say £5 or £6, to the Volunteer corps 


who had so manufactured him, and if you gave £5 
or £6 to the recruit who was so manufactured, but 
giving to neither of them the money until the recruit 
had remained for his complete time of service with you, 
(it might be one year, or whatever additional time was 
considered necessary to make him a perfect soldier.) the 
result would be that you would hold in your hands the 
money ‘both of the Volunteer corps and of the recruit, 
until he had completed his time, and you would have 
a man of good character and of the age of nineteen or 
twenty, and with little or no chance or risk of deser- 
tion. Of course, the question of numbers you might 
deal with more widely if you thought proper ; that is 
a different question altogether, and it is not necessary to 
go further into that point; but at the same time I feel 
very strongly, from what I hear, that if you did fix 
your numbers you would have a great advantage ; 
there would be the advantage of getting rid of in- 
eificient corps, and also of a corps getting rid of inefficient 
individuals ; you would, I think, give rather more 
power to your Commanding Officer, beeause there would 
then be, I think, rather a higher position given to the 
Volunteers, and it would be looked upon asa favour 
to get in rather than as at present a favour to get the 
recruits. Moreover, Parliament would know exactly 
what it had to pay in relation to the force ; and if you 
look at it from that point of view, of limiting the num- 
bers and of giving this sum to which I have referred, 
I will state what financially would be the result. 

931, Do you propose that a recruit joining the 
Volunteers should state on enlistment, or shortly 
afterwards, that he intended eventually to be a recruit 
for the line ?—Yes. 

932. And to earn this £10 or £12 of which you 
have spoken, partly for his corps, and. partly for him- 
self as an army soldier ?—Yes ; that is on enlistment 
or any time after entry. 

933, That would necessitate the keeping of some 
roll or register in the nature of a Volunteer reserve, 
such as now exists in the case of the Militia reserve ?— 
A reserve to my mind, means rather the men who have 
passed through, than those entering in. 

934, The man must put down his name on a list >— 

_ Yes. When a man entered, I would look for this; 


but I would say, “Do not hurry.’ I would leave it 


a 


nt 


_ perfectly natural. The object is to induce men to join 
the Army of their own free will. They may offer their 
names to be placed upon the list to pass into the Army 
after they have received drilling sufficient to make 

_ them equal to recruits who haye been with the colours 


_ three months; that is what we want in, this country ; 


we haye no end of material ; it appears to me that 
the material, especially from what our experience has 
given us during the last few months, is almost with- 
_ out limit; we see the martial spirit of the people, 
_ they will come forward in any numbers; but I speak 
_ ag an employer of labour, which I always do in rela- 
_ tion to these matters, and it appears to me that when 
we look at our vast populations in our great, cities, 
_ like Glasgow. for instance, with which perhaps I am 
best acquainted, and also Manchester and Birmingham, 
_ we have a vast number of splendid men who are 
mechanics and artizans, who are especially well fitted 
for artillery service. I do not think that you can put 
_ a limit upon the numbers which you could get in this 
country, up toa reasonable point, for your Volunteer 
Artillery, and also probably for the Engineers, but the 
Artillery is especially a force which you can get 
{ iinareaned to a very considerable extent in this country, 
_ because a great number of mechanics are to be found 
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in these localities, who take to this service. J do not 
meiely look to that particular branch, but if you should 
wish to extend that branch, the material is there if 
youchoose to draw it into that special service. 

935. When you say, ‘‘if you choose to draw it into 
that particular branch,” do you mean by offering 


bounties P—No. 


936. What then is to govern that exercise of volition? 
-~I think that in places like Glasgow, on the Clyde, 
where of course you want garrison troops, and where 


‘Volunteer Artillery would be useful, if you to some 


extent gave attention to that point of utilising, as far 
as you could, those mea who are mechanics, by having 
more Volunteer Artillery in that particular district than 
you would have of any other branch of the force, 
it would be desirable. 

637. What inducement are you to offer them to 
join?—I do not think that you need offer any induee- 
ment more than is offered at the present moment, 
excepting that you would have a larger proportion of 
Artillery there than in other places, and instead of 
your having a moderate number, say, in Glasgow, of 
Artillery in proportion to other branches, you would 
rather reverse the order of things and would have a 
larger number of Artillery there. 

938. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Would you say 
that there are not now such facilities for those men to 
join the service as might be afforded under some 
different plan ?—Not at all. Ido not mean to convey 
that, because there is now a large number of Artillery 
in Glasgow. I think that it, however, might even be 
extended if you felt it to be of value, 

939. (Chairman). Would they be available for 
more general service than the mere local service of 
Glasgow, in case of need P— Those men would do what 
all the volunteers are willing to do; they would go 
where they were most wanted. Our Volunteer force 
is now founded upon a system entirely different from 
that of 1803 and 1804, when men were almost limited 
to a perfectly local service. We know, and they 
know, that in case of invasion in this country they 
may be called upon to serve in any part of the United 
Kingdom, and they enter the service with that under- 
standing, and would very willingly comply with it. 

940, By the existing Act they can oxly he called 
upon to do so in case of invasion, but not in case of 
emergency?—Yes. To go a little further in that di- 
rection, ] myself believe, from what we have seen during 
the last few months in this country, that the Govern- 
ment has only to name its own terms and it will get 
almost as many men as it likes. You never haye had 
any difficulty in the Volunteers complying with almost 
anything that you have asked them to do ; and if you 
put “emergency” in place of “invasion” I do not 
think that it would make twopence difference. 

941, It is distinctly your opinion that an alteration 
of the Volunteer Act enabling the Government to call 
upon the Volunteers in case of emergency, as they are 
now able to call upon them in case of invasion, would 
not be an unpopular or an unreasonable demand ?—I do 
not think that it would. 

942. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) And it would be 
freely responded to P—I believe that it would, 

243. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Which am I to under- 
stand that you would advocate? Calling upon 
them, or inyiting them to volunteer, in case of an 
emergency ? Under the Volunteer Act in ease of 
apprehended invasion Her Majesty can call upon them 
to come out ; do you advocate that it should be the same 
in the case of emergency —Decidedly. I think that 
the War Office might fix, in a manner, its own terms, 
as the people in this country are so willing to serve. 
With regard to the financial results of the system 
which I have suggested, of passing partly manufactured 
recruits from the Volunteers into the Army, I find 
that by the estimates of 1878-79 the number of 
efficient Volunteers. receiving 80s. each amounted 
to 182,810 men, or, roundly, £274,215. Now, if your 
force was limited to 150,000 men, all efficient and receiv- 
ing the same sum of 30s. each, it would be £225,000 ; 
and if 10 per cent. of the 150,000 were given as 
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recruits annually, and were receiving £5 for each 
recruit, it would be equal to:a further grant of £75,000, 
or £300,000 in all; which practically shows a saving 
of £50,000 to the State, because the £75,000 paid to 
the Volunteer force would really be in return for the 
value of those recruits, who would not require to have 
been maintained by the Army. In relation to the ques- 
tion of the manufacture of those recruits by the Volun- 
teer Force for the regular Army, there does appear to 
me to be a weakness at the present moment existing, 
and that weakness is that after you have this raw 
material or recruit it is undoubtedly the case that with 
Volunteers you can manipulate or manufacture them 
best at night after their work is over and also on 
Saturdays. It is obvious, therefore, that as the manu- 
facture takes place chiefly at night, it is almost impos- 
sible to carry out drill unless you provide Drill Sheds 
and Drill Grounds, and provide also shooting or rifle 
ranges. 1 do not know how far the Committee may 
have taken into consideration the utilization of the 
Brigade Depéts for this purpose. I venture to make 
that suggestion because it may be a thing which you 
may think worthy of consideration.. Of course in all 
these matters I give my evidence (and I trust that you 
will take it as such) with much diffidenee. 

944. (Lieut.-~Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Would it mate- 
rially affect your plan if it were necessary that the 
recruits on joining should intend eventually to join the 
Line, or would it be equally consistent with your plan 
that they should be taken later, as they might appear 
to the commanding officer to be fit?—I should be 
extremely careful against urging them at all to join the 
Army, and I would leave it to their choice all the way 
through, up to the very hour that they were fitted to 
join. If a youth joined the Volunteers at eighteen 
and at the age of twenty, after having been manu- 
factured so far, chose to say that then he would join 
the Army, I would take him. I would take him upon 
the list at any hour that he liked to join. In fact, I 
would act precisely as we do in business life ;. there, 
we find that when we give consideration to what a man 


~ wants to do or does not want to do, the better we get 


on with him. 

945. I thought that you proposed that when he 
joined, or soon after, he should be required to declare 
himself as an Army man ?—What I meant to convey 
was this, that he should put his name on a list for 
Army service when he joined or at any time after he 
had joined. I thought that Lord Bury’s question 
was in that direction. I would leave a great 
amount of elasticity, and I would scarcely ask him to 
join. I think that if you put the position, both of the 
Volunteers and of the Army, a little higher than it is 
at present, you will get plenty of men; and that is 
why I think a limitation of the numbers of the 
Volunteer force would be an advantage, because it 
might be said, “ You cannot enter; we are full.”’ 

946. What is the object of limiting the number of 
Volunteers allowed for the Volunteer Establishment ? 
—It would be this: of course if you have a definite 
and fixed number you haye a certain number pass- 


ing out every year, and I think that you would . 


have much more trained power in the district; I 
also think that it would be of very great service to 
you from time to time to say that you were full, 
and could not take more recruits. The moment that 
you do that, whether in buying or selling a thing, or 
in anything else, and can be firm about ‘your terms, 
the whole position of affairs improves; and I think 
that you will get a better standard of men by saying 
that you will not have more than a certain force. [ 
do not say 150,000, I put that number hypothetically. 
I think it better for the Committee to discuss it, 
but I think that some limit is an advantage. 

947. (Mr. de la Bere.) But in the event of 
casualties requiring a great number, you would not put 
any limit ?—That is a different affair. If I am asked 
why I would limit the number going from the Volun- 
teers into the Army to ten per cent.,§I do not put 
that exact number, it is hypothetical ; you may put 
eight per cent. or twelve per cent. 
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948. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Why should you limit 
at all the number of men going into the Army ?— 
Because I think that if you have a force of any kind, 
whether weavers or Volunteers, changing too much, 
you create a certain amount of disturbance and 
derangement of your system. If you take away one 
out of ten it can hardly be said that you cause a 
derangement, it passes without notice. 

949. (Charrman.) Assuming that it is ten per cent., 
how would you take your ten per cent.; would you 
take it locally, or generally all over the country ; 
would you say that you would not allow more than 
ten per cent. upon 150,000, or that no corps should 
present the Army with more than ten per cent. of its 
men ?—I would come down to the unit, and would 
deal with the unit. I think that you are bound to 
do. that, upon the princip'e that you do not wish to 
derange the force. Supposing that the unit is 100 
men, then taking away ten would not derange your 
system. 

950. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Each corps would 
be limited to furnishing ten per cent. of its force P— 
Precisely. You might fall short, throughout the whole 
kingdom, of your gross expected nnmber, because some 
might not furnish quite so much. 

951. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You propose to limit the 
number of men who shall go from the Volunteers into 
the Army; supposing that the number who wished to 
go in exceeded that limit, would it not tend to 
fraudulent enlistment, and would they not go in, not 
as Volunteers but as_civilians?—Of course to some 
extent this would be tentative, and you must feel your’ 
way, and if you found that more men were ready to 
go than you calculated upon, you might make your 
arrangements to suit it. 

952. Lreut.-Gen. Stephenson.—One of the induce- 
ments which you propose, as I gather from you, is that 
the men should have a certain sum for going in?— 
Yes. 

953. A fraudulently-enlisted man could not get that 
sum P—No; I do not think that I would wish to check 
them at all if I found it working well ; because our 
social condition im this country is changing very 
quickly in relation to the raw material which you get 
for the army. The low class is disappearing daily 
more and more, because men are getting higher wages. 
It appears to me that there are many men of the 
mechanic and artisan class going into the Volunteers, 
and it is to meet that to some extent that you require 
a change of this nature, and if you could induce some 
of this class of men to go into the army it would, in 
my opinion, very much elevate the tone of the Army. 
What we want in this country is what they have, per- 
force of course, in other countries, where they have 
a conscription. They have, more or less, all classes in 
the ranks ; we wanta little leaven in our regular Army, 
which I think you would get very well through the 
Volunteers ; and, according as you found that it 
was working, you could extend or contract the principle 
as you thought proper. 

954. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Ina Volunteer army is it 
desirable to check a man from serving in’ whatever 
force he wishes to serve in?—Not at all, but quite 
otherwise. 

955. (Liewt.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) When the men 
had once enlisted, would you draft them into ordinary 
regiments, or would you advocate separate brigades 
comprised entirely of these Volunteers ?—That is a. 
very important question, and it requires, I think, very 
great consideration. It appears to me, from what 
have been saying, that the advantage would be to have 


a leaven, if possible, amongst the ordinary regiments ; 


but if you did not find that the Volunteers would go 
into the regular Army as it now exists, you might then 
feel that it would be better to begin by having separate 
brigades, and might so have a distinctive body, but I 
should not be in favour of it myself ; it seems to me 
very much better to encourage men to go in among the 
rest. 

956. Practically, are you of opinion that men would 


“more readily ‘join supposing that they were'to be 


id 


‘you must take the material where it is. 
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associated in brigades composed of Volunteers ?—I 
should be inclined to think that they would; but then 
I think that for the interest of the Army it would be 
better for them to begin with the others, if it could be 


done. 


957. No doubt you admit that the Line regiments 
are composed of quite the lower orders of society, 
whereas’ the Volunteers come from a higher grade, 
namely perhaps tle lower middle class >—Yes. 

958. Would not these lower middle-class men feel 
some unwillingness to enlist as common soldiers in 
ordinary Line regiments P—No doubt that might be an 
objection to some extent, but I very much doubt whether 
you would not get the artizans and the mechanics, 
whom you now have in the Volunteers, to be willing 
to go into the Army by that means ; and by-and-by I 
think a very considerable number of men would come 
to the Volunteers. 

959. Supposing that they did join a Line regiment, 
would there not be this objection, that you would find 
in the same regiment a clique, as it were, composed of 
these Volunteers, who would hold’ and remain together 
associating amongst themselves, and not mixing with 
the other soldiers of the regiment ; and, therefore, 
would it not be better at once to admit them into 


separate regiments ?—That is a question upon which 


T should not like to be too strong, because it is a 
matter of experiment altogether in both cases ; but 
certainly in trying the experiment I would rather try 
the experiment of making no difference, because 
I think that, upon the whole, the class of men whom 
you get into the Army is not good, and if you could 
leaven the present system a little bit I think that it 
would be well worth trying. 

960. (Chairman.) With reference to the manufac- 
ture of Artillery, as you put it, you said that some 
places in the kingdom were more calculated to manu- 
facture Artillery and Engineers than others. Upon 
whom would you devolve the responsibility of deciding 
where there should be a preponderance of Artillery 
corps; what machinery would you invent for the 
purpose?—That is decided for you by this fact, that 
T mean by 
that that you should go to the centres, where you find 
that raw material in the greatest quantity, and have as 
many artillerymen as you could in those particular 


quarters. These are, of course, our great manufacturing 


districts and places, such as Manchester, and Glasgow, 
and Birmingham. 

. 961. The idea may be familiar to you that certain 
places are more capable of producing artillerymen than 
others, but I do not think that that is the generally 


received opinion, and therefore how wonld you decide 


—— a 


' the mechanies are most to be found. 


where to place your new Artillery regiment ?—Where 
I say that that 
is the great class; the mechanic population, wherever 
you get them, are the best for artillerymen, and there 


‘T would have an increased number of artillerymen. 


- 962. On your supposition, they would be greatly in 
excess of the local requirements of that district for 
Artillery ; do you think that you should be able, in 
case of emergency, to make them available for general 
service P—I think that you would be able to make 
them available at once for garrison duty. 

968. All over the country ?—All over the country, 


and at the different ports. 


964, Have you turned your attention to the ques- 


_ tion whether the men who would enter the Volunteers 
would be likely to volunteer for foreign service in case 


of emergency !—No, I have not turned my attention 


to that question more than what we have all seen. 


965. (Lieut-Gen. Stephenson.) In your scheme of 


allowing men to volunteer from a Volunteer corps into 


the regular Army, those men would do it upon the 
understanding that they were to receive £5 or £6 ?— 
Yes. 

966. Do you see any objection to the fact of having 


_two classes of men in the Line, one of which is enlisted 
‘without any bounty, and the other receiving a large 
bounty, which it would practically be. An ordinary 


recruit enlists without any bounty whatever, but by 


} 
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your plan you would be inducing a class of men’ to 
come in who would come every year receiving a bounty 
of some £5 or £6. Do you see any objection to, those 
two sorts of terms P—I cannot see any objection to them, 
because it is open to all the world to come in by which 
door they like. 

967. That isnot so, because you limit the number to ten 
per cent. Your ordinary recruit says to himself, «I 
should like to get this £5 or £6, but I cannot.” He goes 
to a Volunteer corps and the commanding officer closes 
the door in his face p—Precisely so. Supposing that you 
begin the system to-merrow, you cannot possibly get 
recruits all ready to-morrow of twenty years of age ; 
they have to be trained from eighteen years of age till 
they are twenty, before you take them. By the prin- 
ciple which I speak of, you do not take a youth of 
eighteen or nineteen in the regular Army at all; he 
comes to you at twenty years of age. The result is 
that you have plenty of men who are still willing to 
come to you upon the present terms. The whole world 
will not learn all this change at once: it will take 
time. I propose to give the £6 at the expiration of a 
man’s barrack service. 

968. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) And you would not pay 
the Volunteer corps until then P—Not until then. 

969. (Chairman.) By “barrack service” 
mean, I presume, service with the colours ?—Yes. 

970. When the man had done his service with the 
colours, would you let him enter the Army Reserve, 
or would you send him back to the Volunteers P—He 
would then be a scldier, and afterwards of course pass 
into the First Class Army Reserve. 

971. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) With regard to his 
qualifications to entitle him to this £5 or £6, how 
would he obtain those qualifications: what guarantee 
would the commanding officer of a Line regiment have 
that he was fit ; would it rest with him to say whether 
he was fit or not ?—Quite so. I think that that is very 
simple ; you have your raw recruit and you manufac- 
ture him; you have him for three months in your 
barrack-yard, and the commanding officer could surely 
tell if the Volunteer recruit was equal to his own Army 
recruit of three months’ service. 

972. It would be nearly three years, taking the 
whole time ?—I think that every commanding officer 
would know perfectly well the value of a man 
when he came into the barrack-yard. He would say, 
“T will very soon test you,” and he might tell the 
exact value of a man to a week, because if he was 
worth four months he should get four months’ value of 
pay, and if he was worth three, let him have three ; but 
I think that the people who manufacture recruits would 
be themselves the judges. They would take the man’s 
chest measurement and his height and age, and in this 
case they would take his character, which would be a 
great advantage; and, as to his drill and training, 
they would test these for themselves with absolute 
precision. They would simply put him through what- 
ever exercise they chose, and would see;whether he 
was worth the money or not, 

973. (Mr. de la Béeve.) That is the chief point in 
your argument P—Yes ; unless he is manufactured he 
is not worth it. I do not think that the test is 
difficult, because it is in the same way as with the 
manufacturer of a chair. If you bring that chair 
without stuffing and without polish, the chair manu- 
facturer will tell you in two minutes its value compared 
with the value of the chair when completed ; and so it 
would be left to the judgment of the commanding 
officer himself to say whether he thinks that he is 
getting value for his money or not. 

974. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) You would say 
that a soldier who had gone through this training in the 
Volunteer service would be worth three months more 
to the State than a raw recruit ?—Precisely—or he 
might be worth more—if he was of four months 
manufacture he would be worth so much more 
money. c 

975. Would you require a higher physical standard 
from a man of that sort than you would form an 


you 


ordinary recruit ?—I do not see why you should. 
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‘deserters P—Yes, I include the whole cost. 
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976. Would you require greater age ?—Certainly. 
I should say a uniform age of not less than twenty. 

977. (Chairman.) In the earlier part of your 
remarks, did I rightly understand you to state that 
you calculated that a r:cruit cost £48 by the time that 
he had been drilled for three months P—No. I put it 
at £40 to £48 per annum as the cost of a recruit ; 
therefore for three months it would be the fourth of 
this sum, £10 or £12; and I put it hypothetically, 
because everybody can calculate the cost for himself ; 
but I say that if a man is brought to your door manu- 
factured and completed, he. has saved you all the 
trouble, and you have a character brought with him, 
and therefore you can calculate the matter pretty well. 
I should say that I take the £48 to be made up, 
including the keep of the man, as well as the incidental 
expenses which arise out of our present system by 
prisons and hospitals ; and you would of course avoid 
both, because you would have the man brought to you 
complete and ready. 

978. (Laeut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Do you include 
I think 
that this recruit brought to you all ready would be 
very cheap at £12. 

979. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) You would get a 
superior class of man P—Yes. 

980. You could not make any deduction on 
account of hospital, could you? Although a man isa 
superior class of man he is just as likely to go into 
hospital, is he not 1—Yes, but I include it in making 
my calculation of the cost of your soldier at the 
present moment, because he does gu into hospital, and 
does desert, and hasto be caught and to be put into prison. 
The principle still holds good. Ido not think that it 
is of very much importance whether it is a few pounds 
up or down. 

981. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Do you consider it an 
absolute necessity that this manufactured man should 
be procured from the Volunteers only?—I think 
that if you found that this plan did work well 
(which I believe it would), it would be a very 
great advantage if you said to a man, “We do not 
care two straws where you are manufactured—if 
you come to us worth three months’ manufacture we 
will credit you with the money ;” and.I think that it 
would be a very important step beyond. this, if it was 
found to work well, because there is no reason in the 
world why young men should not now, if they like to 
do so, drill at night, with or without Volunteers, and 
come and offer themselves afterwards. At the present 
moment one of our serious difficulties in relation to the 
Army getting recruits is that the transition from civil 
life to military life is not easy enough ; mere youths of 
18 or 19,come, and everybody knows that it is the 
severe strain of the drill upon them all at once which 
causes a great many of them torunaway. If you said to 
them, “Come when you are partly manufactured : 
come at twenty years of age, and if you can show that 
you are worth three, or four, or six months’ drill, we 
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will put the value down to your credit.” I believe that 
it would be avery great advantage ; Lut we must go — 
slowly, and the question is whether this Volunteer — 
movement might not be made the means of getting 
men thus voluntarily to prepare themselves. . 

982. (Mr. de la Bere.) Would you take the Militia 
men {—I am all in favour of passing good men quickly 
through the Army from whatever guarter you like. — 
I care very little about untrained men. h 

983. A Militiaman would be a manufactured man ? 
Certainly. If he presented himself, I think that he - 
would be the very kind of man whom you should 
take. 

984. And you would give him the bounty ’—Cer.- 
tainly. 

985. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Do you state what 
proportion you would give to the man, and what 
proportion you would give to the regiment ?—Where 
a regiment is in question that would be limited to the 
Volunteers, and it is a point upon which one would not 
like to lay down any dogmatic view. I think that the 
Committee should reflect upon it. 

986. (Lreut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Whatever sum was 
fixed upon would be apportioned in such manner as 
might be thought desirable ?—Yes. 

987. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Are there any ~ 
other points which you think worthy of notice, which 
were brought forward at the Volunteer Conference, whose 
leading persons, you say, put themselves in commu- 
nication with you!—What they chiefly were anxious 
about was to obtain drill sheds and grounds, Great Coats 
and leggings, and some’ other things, or an increased — 
Capitation Grant. I said, “‘ That is all very well, but 
if you have any inquiry about Volunteers at all, you — 
are having it at a juncture which is excessively im- 
portant. This appears to me to be the third step in 
relation to Volunteers. The first step was when the 
foree was in its infancy; everybody was left to do as 
he liked, and to get together a corps of any size, large 
or smal]. Then the second step was an inquiry as 
to consolidated battalions. The force has now become 
an institution, and therefore the inquiry should be- 
of a much wider nature, aud should take wider 
ground altogether than the mere question of 5s. 
or 10s. capitation grant.” The matter requires to be 
investigated with great care, to see how far the Volun- 
teer force is one worth. having, and how far additional 
money should be spent upon it. I believe that if the 
Government now fixed its own terms and left the districts 
pretty much to carry out their requirements in any 
way which they liked themselves, they would get any 
men they wanted. Of course there is no disguising 
the fact that there is the serious question of organiza- 
tion. The whole Force requires re-organising, and it 
requires more uniformity. At the present time one. 
corps stands upon the Army List as belonging to the 
depét at Winchester, and it is attached to the Cold- 
stream Guards in London, and under the Mobilization 
Scheme in case of war or inyasion it is to go to Essex. 


(The Witness withdrew.) 
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The following Documents were delivered in by the 
Chairman :— 

“23, St. James’s-place, S.W., June 1st, 1870. Sir,— 
In reply to War Office letter of the 2nd March, 1870, 


relative to the‘ Amalgamation of Corps and Ranges,’ 
I have the honour to submit a report thereon, that has 
been unanimously adopted by the metropolitan com- 
manding officers. I have the honour to remain, your 
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obedient servant, Excto.—Right Hon. the Secretary 
of State for War. 

_“National Rifle Association, 12, Pall Mall East, 
May 26th, 1870.—Report of Corps Amalgamation 
Committee—The Committee of metropolitan com- 
_ manding officers appointed to consider the War Office 
’ ‘Ietter of 2nd March, 1870, and the accompanying 
| report by Colonel Daubeny on the metropolitan ‘rifle 
_ ranges, have now to submit the following statement of 
‘ their proceedings and views as regards the matters 
referred to them. Ist. As to the amalgamation of 
regiments or corps. The first step taken by the Com- 
mittee was to apply to the War Office for the map of 
the London district showing the head-quarters and 
the respective strength of each metropolitan regiment 
or corps ; they were thus enabled to form an opinion 
_as to the corps which, from their relative geographical 
_ position, component elements, numerical strength, or 
_ other circumstances, might, it was thought, be advan- 
tageously amalgamated. Of these the two corps 
‘which appeared to offer the greatest chances of suc- 
cessful amalgamation were the 20th Middlesex and 
29th Middlesex ; and it was felt that if they were 
unwilling or unable voluntarily to unite, no good 
could come of any further attempt on the part of the 
Committee to bring about the union of other corps. A 
_ communication on the subject was accordingly made 
' to Colonel Bigge, commanding the 20th, and to Colonel 
Whitehead, commanding the 29th, both of whom 
__ expressed their readiness to further, as far as in them 
_ lay, the union of these corps. This attempt, however, 
at amalgamation has not been attended with success, 
as the following letter from Colonel Whitehead to 
Colonel Bigge will show, and the Committee have also 
satisfied themselves that similar attempts in other 

quarters would not be more successful. 


- 


Cdinet 


(Copy of Letter.) 


_ “*111, Harley-street, March 28th, 1870.—My dear 
Colonel Bigge,—In accordance with our conversation 

the other day, I directed my adjutant on Saturday’s 
_ parade to find out ftom the'men whether they would 
like to be amalgamated with the 20th (your regiment). 
_ Though my memorandum was’ read out to a large 
- muster, not a single man was in favour of that motion, 
and, in fact, I now feel quite sure (and such is also the 
_ opinion of the officers’ present last Saturday) that if 
such an arrangement were to be carried out, the 29th 
would resign to a’man. Under these circumstances, I 
think it unadvisable to move further in the matter, as 
 Tcould not in'any way act contrary to the wishes of 
my men. Had it been otherwise, [ should not have 
bad the slightest objection to serve under you as 
second lieutenant-colonel, as I have no intention what- 
_ ever of resigning.—Believe me, &c., &¢., (signed) 

F. G. Wuireneap. The Committee having thus 
_ met with failure where they had most reason to look 
_ for success, have come to the conclusion that there is 
-n0 prospect or hope of effecting the voluntary: amal- 
“gamation of any of the metropolitan regiments. If it 
is to be done at all, it is only to be brought about by 
the direct action and authority of the War Office ; 
_ but the exercise of such authority would, it appears to 
1 the Committee, be of doubtful policy ; as it was only 
_ by leaving’ (at the commencement of the Volunteér 
" movement) the formation of corps free and unfettered, 


5 


989. (Chairman.) Will you mention to the Com- 
mittee your Army service, and the Volunteer corps to 
_ which you belonged, and’ your present position P—I 

was for eighteen months at the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, for five yedrs in the 23rd Royal Welsh 
_ Fusiliers, for two years in’ the Royal Berks Militia; 
and for nearly’ two and a-half ‘years in conimand of 


_ the’ 40th” Middlesex’ Rifle Volunteer Corps; and’ I’ 
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that the Volunteer force has attained its present de- 
velopment ; and if now an attempt were to be made to 
prune its redundancies arbitrarily, and reduce its 
irregular growth to a more trim and systematic form, 
there would be great danger of injury to its vitality, 
and of a considerable diminution of its numerical 
strength. It would, it is thought, be better to apply 
with stringency the rule requiring the maintenance of a 
fixed standard of minimum regimental strength, and to 
strike off those regiments or corps that fall below it; 
and at the same time to refuse to sanction the forma- 
tion of any new corps until the existing have attained 
their maximum strength, or until some one of the now 
existing corps has disappeared from the Volunteer 
Army List. Secondly, amalgamation of ranges. Here 
again the same course has been taken as was followed 
in the attempt to amalgamate regiments. The Worm- 
holdt Scrubbs’ ranges having been selected’ as those 
that offered the greatest chances of successful amal- 
gamation, the officers commanding the corps to whom 
these ranges belong were communicated with. The 
following letter signed by them shows that’ any. 
attempt to amalgamate ranges is as unlikely to suc- 
ceed as the attempt to amalgamate corps :— 


(Copy.) 

“ At a meeting of the officers commanding Volunteer 
regiments occupying rifle ranges in Wormholdt 
Scrubbs, held on the 15th of March, 1870, an opinion 
was expressed to the following effect. Having’ care- 
fully considered the question in reference to Mr. 
Cardwell's suggestion as to the concentration of rifle 
practice on Wormholdt'Scrubbs, we are of opinion that 
any disturbance of existing arrangements would serionsly, 
prejudice the position, interests, and consequent’ effi- 
ciency of our regiments. 
interfere with all those arrangements which are con- 
sidered best adapted for the convenience of the men. 
In the second place'it would’ require regulations of 
such an arbitrary character as would interfere with the 
opportunities of class firing, private practice, and ‘other 
necessary meetings in connection with prize matches, 


&e. And in the third place it would distort the whole * 


system upon which we are enabled to conduct the 
musketry department of our regiments’ with com- 
parative success, considering the difficulties with which 
men of business have to contend. And in the fourth 
place, the fact of the erection of any additional targets 
or intermediate butis’ would not only be unsafe, but 


would create endless confusion and delay ; under'which': 


circumstances we respectfully decline to take the 
responsibility of disturbing those arrangements which’ 
after years of probation we consider nécessary to the 
promotion of the efficiency of our regiments.—(Signed) 
C. H. Linosay, Lieut.-Col. Commanding St. George’s 
Rifles; A. V. Somerset, Lieut.-Col. Commanding 
West Middlesex Rifles; Gruratp Fitz-Geratp Lieut.- 
Col. Commanding Queen’s Westminster Rifles ; Gor- 
pon Ivxs, Lieut.-Col. Commanding 36th‘ Middlesex 
Rifles. 

“ Here also the Committee have thought ‘it’ unad- 
visable to pursue their inquiry further, and they would, 
in conclusion, observe that, in their opinion, it is only 
by the Government undertaking to supply ranges that 
any amalgamation can be’ effected.—I have the honour 
to be, your obedient servant, Excno. The Right Hon, 
the Secretary of State for War.” 


a C. E. Howarp Vincent, Esq., Director of Criminal Investigations, Scotland Yard, late Lieut.-Col. 40th 
Middlesex Rifle Volunteers Corps, examined. 


am’ now Director of Criminal Investigations in ‘the 
Metropolitan Police, 

990. You took a prominent’ part inthe Conferetice 
which lately met on the subject of the requirements of 
Volunteer force P—I did. 


991. And you were’ mainly instrumental in calling 


_that Conference together ?—TI believe'so: 
992. The pamphlet which all the Comimittée have’ 


In the first place it would’ 
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in their hands, no doubt states the main points upon 
which you wish to speak ?—Yes. 

993. You begin your remarks with some criticism 
on the organization of the force ; and one of the first 
points to which you advert is the non-amalgamation of 
the services. Will you kindly explain what you 
understand by “The non-amalgamation of the ser- 


“vices” ?—I mean by ‘the non-amalgamation of the 


services” the lack of cohesion between the Army and 
the Militia, and between the Militia and the Volunteers, 
the absence of any interchangeability between the 
officers, and the Volunteers gaining comparatively 
little from the experience of officers and non-com- 
missioned officers who have served either in the Army 
or in the Militia. As regards the counties, there is 
comparatively little sympathy and extremely little 
official connection between the local regiments. 

994. Has it come to your knowledge and observa- 
tion that the Generals Commanding find any difficulty 
consequent on the non-interchangeability, as you 
express it, of the forces?—None. I should not go 
that length. I never heard that expressed by any 
General. 

995. Have you any scheme by which a more close 
amalgamation could be obtained ?—I think that the 
greatest advantage would be obtained*by enabling the 
Volunteer Force to derive the benefit of the experience 
of officers who have been trained in the Army and in 
the Militia; and that, I venture to think, might be 
done, when officers retire from the Army, if they were 
asked officially whether they would be willing to serve 
in either the Volunteers or the Militia; in which case 
they would probably elect to serve in the Volunteers. 
There is an enormous difficulty in obtaining officers in 
the Volunteer force ; and I know that there are an 
immense number of Army men who are willing to serve 
in the Volunteers, but they are not within individual 
acquaintance. 

996. I think that you have remarked that in your 
opinion the status of Volunteer officers is quite satis- 
factory at the present moment ?—Quite. 

997. The status being satisfactory, what improve- 
ment in the position of the Volunteer officers can you 
suggest which would attract the old Army officers ?— 
I myself do not think that anything is required on that 
head. I think that it rests with the Volunteer Officers 
themselves. I think that an improvement of the 
scientific knowledge, and an advance in the education 
of Volunteer Officers, would be sufficient to raise them 
in the estimation of the country generally. I do not 
think that any official recognition more than is now 
given is required. \- 

998. That is the process which is now going on ?— 
Yes. I donot think that the Army Officers are obtained 
in sufficient quantities ; I think that for the command 
of regiments it is absolutely essential to have some 
Army experience, because no amount of book teaching 
can give an insight into the habit of command, and can 
give a knowledge of what to pass over and what to 
find fault with, which is gained even by a few months 
experience in the Regular Service. 

999. We are agreed upon the advisability of the 
thing ; but I ask you whether you can suggest any. 
practical and feasible means by which you would 
attain such an object ?—If the expense of commanding 
regiments was not so great; 1 think that there 
would be quite sufficient Army Officers now ; and an 
immense number in my view, if they were asked 
officially, “ Are you willing to accept the command of 
a Volunteer regiment,” would answer, “ Yes.” The 
expense is now the great objection, but the expense is 
extremely exaggerated. If you take a London regiment 
T do not think that the expense is very great ; cer- 
tainly in my own regiment it did not exceed £40 a- 
year, and I do not think that there is any reason why, 
in the case of the Officer: who has it now, it should 
exceed £30 a-year. There is the hire of the horse 
and the subscription. The subscription in many regi- 
ments is nothing at all. In the 86th Middlesex, an 
admirable regiment, the strongest in London, the 
annual regimental expense of the lieutenant-colonel 
1s not more than £15 or £20 at the outside. 
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1000, You said that it was desirable to attract Army 
Officers to the Volunteers ?—Yes. 

1001. asked you whether you could suggest any 
means by which that could be done ?—Yes, if every 
Officer who entered the Army had to undertake to 
serve a given number of years, say ten, in the land forces 
of the Crown, and if he left the Army before the close of 
that period it were obligatory for him to complete the 
residue in the auxiliary forces, Militia or Volunteers, 
then the supply would be ample, for dozens of young 
men leave the Army after two or three years’ service, 
and on them the costly technical training has been 
thrown away. From this obligation I would have a 
money exemption, and admit approved substitution. 
There are an immense number of young men who 
leaye the Army after two or three years’ service. 

1002. (Lteut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) What induce- 
ment would you offer to them to do that P—I think 
that you need not offer any inducement at all, because 
there are now 800 candidates for ninety vacancies. 
The demand to enter the Army is so great, and the 
competition is so great, that I am sure it is competent 
to the Government to insist on any conditions from those 
admitted to the privilege of a commission. In no other 
country could such a plan be adopted, but here, with the 
supply ten-fold the demand, it is feasible and practicable. 

1003. (Charrman.) The next point to which you refer 
is the distribution of Volunteer regiments. You have said 
that you do not think that that is satisfactorily attended 


' to; that the regiments are crowded in some districts 


and are sparse in others ?—Yes. 

1004. Have you.any proposal to make to obviate 
that state of things?—No, I have no proposal; but I 
think that many regiments would be successfully 
amalgamated. 

1005. Do you think that either by amalgamating the | 
head-quarters of regiments, or by throwing the head- 
quarters of regiments together a smaller number would 
be practically effective Undoubtedly. 

1006. Do you think that there would be any objec- 
tion to it on the part of the Volunteers P—It would be 
merely transitory ; it would have no serious detriment, 
and I think that it would be very much weleomed by 
many officers. 

1007. (Lreut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Can you in- 
stance any corps in your mind which might be thrown 
into one ?—In the neighbourhood of Holborn the 
head-quarters of my late regiment were in Gray’s 
Inn, which is.a very good drill ground, and a 
very central position. Directly opposite is another 
regiment, whose head-quarters consist, I think, of 
a mere office; and I think that the amalgamation of 
those two regiments would be desirable, although the 
2nd London is quite as good a regiment, and is, I 
dare say, a great deal better than the one in which I 
was ; but the central position of the drill ground and 
everything being such, I think that those two corps 
might he successfully amalgamated, because they com- 
pete together, as it were, for the suffrages of the 
inhabitants. Then the 37th and the 39th are com- 
paratively close together ; the only thing is that those 
are two very strong regiments. It is a curious thing 
thing that in the W.C. postal district there are 
these nine Volunteer Corps, and they are so numerous 
that they really can get no support at all from the 
inhabitants, because the inhabitants look upon them, 
I am afraid, rather as, interference than anything 
else, inasmuch as they block up the streets in a 
great measure and are inconvenient in many ways. 

1008. With regard to uniform would there be any 
difficulty in amalgamation in that respect —None. 

1009. I presume that some officers would have to 
lose their commissions ?—I think that they could be 
absorbed gradually. I should not deprive them of their 
commissions, but in all probability there would be a 
sufficient resignation which would not be attended with 
any serious consequences; I would avoid any such. 
measure as depriving officers of their commissions ; 
they might be made supernumerary. 

1010. Would you carry out this amalgamation by 
order, or by inviting corps to amalgamate ?—I think. 
that I should do it by order, because an invitation 


_that it would have no permanent ill effect. 
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would be quite as much canvassed, and would cause 
quite as much feelingas anorder. I will not disguise 
that I think that there would be a feeling about it, 
but J think that it would be of such a transitory nature 
I think 
that an invitation would be almost inoperative. I may 
say that I think that most of the Volunteer Officers 


_ would now ask for orders and not invitations. 


1011. lt is rather a new principle which you are 


advocating ; would you carry it out not only in the 


metropolis but throughout the country generally ?—I 
should. 

1012. With regard to corps which are under a cer- 
tain force, would you adopt the rule that all corps under 
a certain force, within a certain distance of each other, 
should be amalgamated ?—I think that that would be 
rather a difficult starting point, because a corps under a 
certain strength might have enormous facilities, such 
as head-quarters, drill ground, central position, and so 
on. It would be very desirable that a new regiment 
should be placed in that position. Ishould look to the 
actual strength of the regiments in fixing the details of 
a new regiment, and which Officer was to be the Senior 
Commanding Officer, and anything of that sort; but as 
to the position of the regiment, I think that you would 
be bound to consult local conditions. 

1013. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Would there be a 
difficulty if one regiment was sent as an extra batta- 
lion ?—I think that that would be the best. way of 
absorbing it ; but in that case the question of superior 
command must be made very clear, in order that. the 
two battalions should not be working on different 
principles and different lines. 

1014. (Col. Biddulph.) How would you make the 
force interchangeable with the Army or the Militia ?— 
The only thing which would be possible, I think, would 
be to insist, as regards Officers, and partly with respect 
to Non-Commissioned Officers, on the completion of a 
certain number of years’ service to the State, and on 
making up the balance in another branch of the 
service, and it being put officially to every officer on 
retiring whether he was willing to accept a commission 
in the Volunteers. 

1015. It would not be absolutely interchangeable, 
but only from the Army to the Volunteers, and not 
from the Volunteers to the Army?—No; from the 
Volunteers to the Army would be impossible. 

1016. With regard to the counties, you are of course 
a that at present they are under one command ?—- 

am. 

1017. Although it is not so prominent in the towns, 
still in the counties it is very prominent?—It is 
becoming so. 

1018. Your remarks would more allude to the 
metropolitan corps, or large city corps, than to the 
counties —Yes, because I have no experience what- 
ever of the county corps. 

1019, But from your general knowledge of the force 
you do not think that the counties have that drawback 
so much ?—I should imagine not. ; 

1020. (Mr. Ramsay.) What was the colour of the 

clothing of your regiment !—The same as that of the 
60th Rifles, black with scarlet facings. 
- 1021. Are you in favour of the Volunteers being 
clothed in the same colour as the Army ?—Most 
certainly not; and especially not the Metropolitan 
Volunteers. 

1022. You would not advocate the Volunteers being 


- clothed in scarlet?—No; scarlet is most difficult to 


keep clean in London ; it requires pipe-clayed belts, 
and it takes a man a long time to learn to pipe-clay 
his belts, and he must either have them dirty or pay 


‘Someone to clean them for him ; a recruit cannot clean 
his belts at all; it is a matter altogether of practice 


with the pipe-clay. 

1023. (Mr. de la Bere.) In reference to the bringing 
of Army officers into the Volunteers, is one of the 
present cbjections the expense of the command ?— 
Yes ; the idea of expense, the imaginary expense. 

1024. You think that is exaggerated, but that it 
deters officers /—Yes. 

1025. Are you of opinion that Cfficers of three or 
four years service in the Army might take com- 


mand ?—Yes, by selection. 


- 
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1026. Do you not think - that if you brought in 
these Officers of three or four years, it would create a 
bad feeling among Captains and Majors of the regi- 
ment ?—I do not think so. The one feeling is that 
some Army experience is absolutely necessary ; it is 
impossible to say exactly what it should be. A very 
few years in the Army give you a certain knowledge 
of the way in which things are done. Then on the 
other hand, an Army Officer who did not take an interest 
in his regiment, and who was not thoroughly competent 
to command it, would do a great deal more harm than 
a Volunteer officer. When I retired, the other day, 
there was one opinion among the whole of the officers 
and the men. They said, “ We want aman who has 
been in the Army.” If the Chairman will allow me, I 
will send to the Committee a letter which I received 
from my non-commissioned officers when I was going 
away, to the effect that they thought it very essential 
that the officers should have Army experience. The 
Volunteer system is only maintained and kept together 
by constant industry, activity, and attention, and 
by the commanding officers grasping all points with 
tact, zeal and judgment. 

1027. You have in your corps a mess -—Yes. 

1028. Is not that a source of expense to the com- 
manding officer?—No; the subscription is 31s. 6d. 
a year, and the ten dinners are very good. 

1029. It is not an expense?—None at all. The 
commanding officer pays his 31s. 6d. a year, and every- 
body who leaves the regiment is elected an honorary 
member, and continues to pay; and therefore there 
are seventy or eighty members in the mess, and per- 
haps thirty or forty dine. They go in evening dress 
and a regimental button ; that is the only distinction. 
It brings the officers together, and it is no expense at 
all beyond the 31s. 6d. a year. 

1030. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) With respect to the 
consolidation of the services, do you not think that the 
Brigade Depét organization will tend very much to 
it —Yes, probably. 

1031. From your experience of the Volunteer Force, 
would there not be a great advantage in a Volunteer 
regiment coming up once a year to the head-quarters 
to encamp there, and being brought into connection 
with the regular Army ?—It would be an immense 
advantage. 

1032. With regard to the Army Officers, 1 suppose 
that you agree that is very desirable that the Volunteer 
Officers should be living in the locality of the Volunteer 
corps !—It is very desirable, but in London I am afraid 
that it is impossible. 

1038. London is such a central place that the officers 
can always be up for duty ?—Yes. 

1034. But in the country that would be desirable ?— 
Most desirable. 

1035. In that case would it not be rather difficult to 
find Army officers who could settle down there —It 
would not be difficult if there was a certain necessity 
for doing it; because a man who is in trade, for 
instance, can perfectly well do it. Many officers who 
leave the Army go into the City and make more or less 
money, and it is an obvious disadvantage to them to go 
into the Militia, because the Militia may take them 
away in the most busy part of the year, and their 
partners in business would invariably insist upon that 
time being taken as a holiday ; whereas if they were 
obliged to go into either the Volunteers or the Militia, 
they would elect the Volunteers, because theycould then 
work it together with whatever their occupation was. 

1036. But they must live at the spot where the 
Volunteer corps is?—They must live in the town. I 
do not think that it would be necessary to do so in the 
district. 

1037. But they must live somewhere where they 
could attend ?—Yes ; in the same town, or within ten 
miles, I think, would be sufficient. 

1038. Therefore in all cases you must get officers 
who are more or less known personally in the district ? 
—In London I do not think so. 

1039. But in other places that would be necessary, 
would it not ?—In the country that would be more the 
case, but not in the large towns ; and I think that if 
the officers get known in their work there is not much 


feeling. 
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1040. In talking of thé amalgamation of corps in 
towns, you said that thére would be a slight difficulty 
as to the command ?—Yes. 

1041. What difficulty would there be; because in 

answer to General Stephenson you said that it would 
be quite feasible to amalgamate tivo corps, leaving each 
a separate battalion ?—Yes. 
_ 1042. Then in what way would the commands clash, 
because the separate battalions would be quité dis- 
tinct ?—It would be absolutely esséntial to provide 
against two separate systems in the two battalions. 
For instance, if the 2nd London, which was opposite 
me, was broken up and was put as a Separate battalion, 
it would be absolutely necessary that from that moment 
they should work upon the samé lines and be governed 
by the same rules. Of course as regardéd discipline 
and drill and éxércises, the two battalions would be 
distinct, but the whole financial system, and the whole 
interior economy should be upon the same principle. 

1043. But there would be no difficulty as to the 
command ?—Not as to the mere command. 

1044. I understand you rather to advocate an 
amalgamation according to localities than according to 
size and strength ?—Quite so. 

1045, (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) What would be 
your object in amalgamating these corps together ?—I 
think that in the first place you do away with the 
competition ; because many recruits present them- 
selves, and they are refused in one regiment but are 
taken in an adjoining regiment, and the regiment to 
which they have first presented themselves are almost 
bound in self-defence, in order to keep up their num- 
bers and to swell their Capitation Grant, to take the first 
man who ‘conies. ; 

1046. Are there any economical advantages in the 
plan which you recommend ?—Undoubtedly, because 
the stronger the regiment the more money of course it 
has to spend, and the gréater facility there is in 
getting a house for Head-Quarters. There is an enor- 
mous difficulty with regiments in getting a mere 
office now. 

1047, Do you think that it some two or three of 
these smaller regiments were athalgamated into a large 
corps, that corps so amalgamated would be able to 
carry on its duties without any additional Capitation 
Grant being given to it?—No; I think that some 
additional Capitation Grant, either in money or in kind, 
would be necessary. I am not sure that it would 
not be better to have it in kind rather than in money, 
and to have it in the provision of tniforms ; because in 
the case of a large regiment the contracts would be 
extremely heavy. For instance, if you had a regi- 
ment consisting of 1,600 or 1,700 men the liability 
for the contracts would be serious. ‘According to the 
present system the commanding officer is responsible for 
those contracts ; and of course it would be a considerable 
burden to him to be liable for such an amount as that ; 
whereas if the Clothing were given, I think that there 
would no difficulty at all. 

1048. Then I take it as your opinion that after 
these ‘corps are amalgamated, some additional Grant 
must be given by the Government in order to kevp 


Volunteer regiments ?—I think that there should be . 


some additional grant; but as to how much it should 
be, it would be very difficult indeed to say. I think 
that some addition is absolutely essential in some way 
or another, either in money or in kind ; and I think 
that it would not be a great expense to the country, 
because I think that by the amalgamation of regiments, 
and the establishment of a higher standard of efficiency, 
and better discipline, the mére numbers would decrease, 
and therefore the giving of more money to smaller 
numbers would not entail a greater expenditure. 

1049. You would not hesitate to reduce the Volun- 
teer force ?—I should not. 

1050. And the money which you would derive from 
that saving of so many Capitation Grants you would 
apply ‘to the force in some other way ?—I should. 

1051. You would apply it in money or in some other 
mode ?—T{ should prefer doing it in the provision of 
tiniforns. It would Be a question as to the facility of 
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doing it; you might give an additional 108, or you 
might begin with a smaller amount and give an addi- 
tional 5s. per man ; but it is very difficult, when one 
goes into figures, to avoid unnecessary éxageération. 
It is a very difficult question indeed as to how much 
would be sufficient. 

1052. With regard to the Volunteers themselvés, do 
you think that any number of men aré retained in the 
Force, and receive the Capitation Grant; who are not 
efficient Volunteers in the séuse of being ablé to do a 
week’s training ?—A great many. 

1053. Is that from advanced age, or from physieal 
disability, or ftom what cause ?—From advanced age 
and physical disability ; they have never been examined 
from any mieédieal point of view. | A march dat of 
sixteen miles in¢apacitates an immense number of men; 
and that of course is without any pack or anything, 

- 1054. How would you propose to get Out of that 
difficulty P—By the establishment of sone medical exa- 
mination, so as to increase tlie difficulty of men 
men getting in. I should not make access to a Volan- 
teer corps so easy as it now is; men ¢an present 
themselves at the orderly room, and be evrolled 
immediately, and obtain a uniform, and enjoy the 
advantages of being in the Volunteers.. I would make 
it rather something to be looked forward to, and a 
solid civil advantage. 

_ 1055. At a certain age would you advocate that 
Volunteers should compulsorily either be sent to the 
Reserve or made to retire altogether 1—Certainly I 
should, after the age of 40. There are many men if 
the force who are 50;und 55, and 60. There are very 
many old men who come for a new uniform ; they say 
that they have been 15 or 16 years in the regiment 
and have earned the Capitation Grant, and they want'a 
new uniform ; one does not like to refuse them, becatise 
they go away discontented, and prevent others from 
coming in. But if you could say to them, “ You are 
too old, and you must retire,” that difficulty would not 
occur. : 

1056. (Leewt.-Gen. Stephenson.) You have spoken 
of the difficulty of ensuring uniformity of practice and 
system in the event of two battalions forming a regi- - 
ment ?— Yes. 

1057. Could not there be uniformity by the appoint- 
ment of a Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant, whose 
speclal duty it would be to ensure that uniformity of 
practice ?-—That certainly could be done; bat I think 
it would also be absolutely essential to lay down a code 
of rules and regulations upon which that regiment 
should work. The rules are now various, and the 
whole practice and interior economy differs in 
different regiments. Ms 

1058. Would not it be the duty of the Lieuténant- 
Colonel Commandant to do that ?—I think that unless 
it was provided by order, it would be found a very 
difficult, nay for most men an impossible task. 

1059. Then do you think it better to make the 
senior Lieutenant-Colonel of the two battalions assume 
that responsibility?—No; I think that having a 
Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant would be ‘a better 
plan, but that he should merely have to execute orders 
given by the Government ; becanse otherwise he un: 
doubtedly would have to decide which was the best of 
two rules, and he would be constantly having argu= 
ments on one side and the other; and there would be 
an enormous amount of rivalry to overcome, ‘which 
he could only do with infinite labour and difficulty, 

1060. (Col. Biddulph.) ‘With regard to the ex-. 
penses, you said that you required a certain increase of 
the Capitation Grant ; how were the additional expenses 
met in your late corps P—By the subscriptions of the 
officers, which averaged about £110 per annum. 

1061. For the whole number ?—For the wholé num: 
ber of officers; and then every year we gave a 
theatrical performance, which brought in by active 
canvass between 450 and £60; this year it was £80) - 

1062. You propose that the vorps should be entirely 
supported by the Government in every way, and that 
the officers should not have to make any payment 1—I 
think so, certainly. 


_ no experience in the matter. 
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1062. Are you aware of what is the cost which is 
allowed by the Government fur the Yeomarry ?—No. 

1064. It is 40s., which has been found amply 
sufficient for clothing and saddlery and horse appoint- 
ments /—I have always heard that the expenses of the 
Yeomanry Officers are very considerable. I have 
I have always understood 
that there is generally an enormous contribution from 
the Officers or from the Colonel. 

1065. The amount which I have mentioned has been 
found ‘absolutely sufficient to support the corps as 
regards clothing and accoutrements ; of course, there 
are the other expenses?—Tfhen I may say that the 
Yeomanry have not the expense of head-quarters to 
provide for; they are only out for a week, and have 


not the constant expenses which Volunteer corps 


’ 


a 


vi 


vy 
ft 


have. Then it must be remembered that the uniform 
and the trappings are only in use for a week at the 
outside ; and the troopers. | suppose, are persons who 
are more or less well to do ; they are quite a different 
class from the ordinary Volunteer private. 

1066. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Are there troop 


- drills ?—Yes, a small number. 


1067. (Col. Biddulph.) Tf the Government are to 
charge themselves with the whole of the expenses of 
the Volunteers in every way, do you thing that they 
should alter the system of administrating the funds, 
and should attend to the administration P—Certainly, 

1068. Possibly they might do it cheaper ?—A great 
deal cheaper; an immense economy in corps would 
ensue. 

1069. Perhaps in that case 30s. would be found 
enough ?—No, I do not think that, because I think 
that the £100 a-year which you would save would be 
the saving of the subscriptions of the officers. 


1070. ‘Yen shillings a man in your late corps would | 


come I presume to more than £100 ?—Yes ; but then 
we had no Great-Coats, or anything of that sort, and no 


equipment at all; we did everything in the most 


economical way possible, we had no Club Room nor 
anything ; there was no room where the men could 


meet at all; they just went and put their rifles in the 


rack and went away, and there was none of the personal 


comfort, or anything of that sort, which I think is 


very good for a Volunteer Corps, and defeats the Public— 
_ house, the national enemy. 

1071, Do-you think that Great-Coats are an essential ? 
—Absolutely. 0b 50s 

1072. How would you keep them ?—I should make 
the adjutant act as quarter-master as well. In the 
model regiment which I would haye,I would havea 
store-room for the Great-Coats, and he should be re- 
sponsible for then. Of 04 

1078. You would not give them to the men ?—No; I 
would not give them permanently. 1 should, I think,. 
issue them during the drill season, but I should not let 
them have them from year’s end to year’s end. I think 
that from May till the end of the drill season I should 


in all probability Jet them have them. 


1074. But would they require them during that 


time ?—It is just at that time that you cannot count 


upon the weather at all....Last year-I never ordered a 


single parade which we had not to countermand on 
account of the wet. . 


1075. (Mr. Ramsay.) Do you make contracts for 


_ your clothing Yes. 


1076. Do you pay ready money ?—No. 


1077. For about how long is your payment. ex- 


tended P—We pay 5 per cent. ; we pay after the arrival 
of the Capitation Grant for the preceding year ; the 
Clothing of this year is paid for after the arrival of 


_ the Capitation Grant for this year, which is paid on the 


Ist of May, or about the ist of May, 1879. 

1078, Do you find any difficulty in getting large 
contractors to tender?—No, I neyer made a, fresh 
contract. Ido not see that there is any difficulty on 
that head...) (> pix wadass, 

1079, You, mentioned that you thought that, some- 


thing might be done in. the way. of assisting the . 


Volunteers, supposing that the Government. supplied 
the Clothing?—Yes. bas > 
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1080. It would be rather a formidable undertaking 
for the Government, considering that they supply the 
whole of the clothing for the Army and the Militia P— 
Yes. 

1081. Supposing the Government to make the con- 
tracts for the clothing, the clothing to be delivered at 
the head-quarters of every Volunteer regiment, and the 
contractor to be paid on a certificate from the com- 
manding officer that he is satisfied with the clothing, 
would that meet your view ?—I think that that would 
be sufficient, provided that there was sufficient control 
over the contractor by the Commanding Officer, which 
{ think there would be by a certifiate. 

1082. Would the regiment, or the commanding 
offcer, haye the means of testing this Clothing, and of 
knowing for a fact that it was equal to the standard 
pattern upon which the contract was taken ?—I think 
so; I think that it might well be placed upon them. 
It would be necessary to have a quarter-master 
sergeant, and perhaps to give the Adjutant some little 
additicn to his pay, and to make him act as quarter- 
master as well. I think that there would be no diffi- 
culty on that head, 

1083. If you had a quarter-master sergeant, would 
there not be a probability of some collusion between the 
quarter-master sergeant and the contractor, and an 
inferior Clothing being passed P—I should make the 
Commanding Officer responsible. 

1084. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You have spoken 
about forming a reserve of Volunteers, after they are 
forty years of age ?—I did not use the word ‘“ Reserve.” 

1085. You have not given your attention at all to 
the formation of a Volunteer reserve ?—No. 

1086. After the age of forty you would not allow any 
man to serve in any way ?-—No. 

1087, (Lieut.-Col, Loyd-Lindsay.) 
include Officers in that, of course >—No. 

1088. But only privates P—Yes, 

1089, (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) But would it not be 
possible for them to bear their names, as a reserve, on 
the rolls ?—Yes, it would be possible, but I do not 
think that any allowance should be made on that 
head, 

1090. You do not think that that would be any 
great advantage—No; because I think that if an 
occasion arose for them, those who were of an y use at 
all would be always forthcoming, and I think ‘that if 
you retained their names they might say that they 
were entitled to something. 

1091. Ifa regiment was formed of several battalions 
with one head- quarters, do not you think that 
great economies might be made ; you cannot exactly 
say what economy could be made ?—No, but I think 
that there is a limit. 

1092. The economy would be very great ?—The 
economy would be very great. Then on the other hand 
you must remember that with a larger regiment larger 
head-quarters and drill ground would have to be pro- 
vided ; and an additional expense would certainly be 
be entailed on that score, but I should not think that it 
would be so great an expense relatively. 

1093, With regard to Great-Coats, you would 
adyocate the use of them in summer ?—Yes. 

1094. Would nota cape be sufficient without a heavy 
great-coat?——Yes. I think that it might; I think 
that that is quite possible. 

1095. With regard to discipline you said that it was 
desirable to haye a uniform system of discipline ?— 
Certainly. 

1096. Could not that be done by laying it down in 
the rules ?—Yes, certainly, 

1097. Is not that done now?—Yes, but the rules 
are very various; there is. an enormous difference 
between the rules; and I think that the best- corps 
have no rules at all; they ignore the rules alto ether 
or they keep them very quiet. There are ms if 
anybody was to ask for them no doubt they must 
be produced ; but in many corps there are ‘no rules 
which are enforced. 

1098, They must be in existence ?—They are in 
existence. 
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1099. The legal status of the corps exists upon 
rules /—I have a regiment very much in my mind, in 
which certain rules were approved of, but they have 
completely lapsed into abeyence ; it is one of the best 
regiments in London, and probably nobody in it has 
ever seen or heard of the rules. The regiment is ad- 
ministered by the commanding officer in a very able 
way according to his own lights; he does not consider 
the rules in any way, and nobody knows exactly what 
are the rules of the regiment. 

1100. Do you think that there is a deficiency in 
discipline in the Volunteer corps ?—Yes ; In many 
regiments I think that there is hardly any. 

1101. In what way does that show itself ?—First in 


the complete absence of any outer respect from the | 


inferior to the superior rank. 

1102. During the actual exercise under arms ?— 
There are a very few regiments now to which that 
applies ; no doubt an immense improvement has taken 
place under that head. If it is not absolutely during 
the drill, you see it afterwards. It is extremely rare 
that a Volunteer salutes his officer. 

1103. Do you mean in uniform, or in plain clothes? 
—In uniform ; it has practically to be given up 3 it is 
a great difficulty, and practically they ignore it alto- 
gether ; but I do nut think that they do it wilfully. 

1104, (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) With regard to 
the discipline, you rather indicate that you do not 
think that much importance is attached to the saluting, 
than that they do it out of disrespect to their officers ? 
—I think that that is the case ; and it is a thing that 
requires constant checking. I do not think that there 
is any want of respect, but, on the other hand, I do not 
think that there is any real respect. 

1105. You are not, I presume, of opinion that if the 
commanding officer made a point of calling attention in 
orders to the propriety of the men saluting, they would 
not do it ?—Yes, I am afraid so. I tried it in my regi- 
ment, and did everything which was possible, but 
practically in London it was of no avail. I had a 
provisional battalion at Aldershot, and there they 
saluted admirably, but I found it quite impossible to 
enforce it in London ; and I attribute that ina great 
measure to the great familiarity which often exists 
between officers: and non-commissioned officers and 
men ; officers do not maintain their position suffi- 
ciently ; they hob-nob with the men constantly after 
parade ; and it is impossible, so long as ‘they do that, 
for proper respect to exist. 

1106. Does not it arise from the fact that, socially, 
the officers and the men rather belong to the same 
class !—Yes, perhaps that is the case in some measure. 

1107. Do you see any disadvantage in that P—No, I 
do not see any great disadvantage in it. I think that 
it is undesirable, because it has been found disastrous 
in the French Army ; but I do not see any way in 
which it can be avoided. 

1108. Have you known many cases in which Volun- 
teers, having understood an order, have been unwilling 
to acquiesce in it, or to obey it ?—No. 

1109. Then you merely confine your opinion that 
there is a want of discipline in one particular instance, 
namely, that the men do not salute ?—I think that 
that is the way they show a want of discipline, and 
that is the only precise example which I can give that 
there is a deficiency of discipline ; but I do not think 
that the absence of discipline is very serious at the 
present time, because many corps are extremely well 
disciplined. 

1110. (Chatrman.) Would you not rather call it 
ignorance than want of discipline ?—I should ; igno- 
rance of military usages—ignorance in the Officers as 
well as in the rank and file. 

1111. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Do you not think, 
upon the whole, that the discipline has much improved 
of late years —Immensely. 

1112, Particularly as regards the conduct of the 
ranks as respects drill, and so on ?—Immensely. I 
think that the Provisional Battalions at Aldershot have 
done an immense deal towards this result, 

1113, (Licut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) With regard to 
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the fourteen days’ notice, you say that it is rendered 
wholly unnecessary in practice by the civil contract 
which the Volunteer enters into with his commanding 
officer to serve for two or three years P—Yes. 

1114. How far is that binding upon the Volunteer 2 
—It is binding in the same way that any agreement 
to serve for a given time is binding ; it is subject to a 
pecuniary penalty ; it is a legal document by which 
he is bound to serve for the full time, and earn the 
full Capitation Grant, and if he retires before that time 
he has to pay the balance of the sum which the 
Government would otherwise have paid for his efficient 
services. bi 

1115. You cannot compel him to pay it, can you ? 
—Yes, we can do so by summary process; it is under 
the Rules of the Corps, and force is given to them by 
the Volunteer Act. 

1116. He agrees to forfeit'a certain sum of money if 
he leaves within that period ?—Yes. 

1117. Have you ever enforced that forfeit?—No ; but 
I think that if it was uniformly enforced it would be 
attended with great advantage. I think that the 
process ought to be by the Queen against the person 
contracting, instead of the Commanding Officer against 
him, and that it ought to be a part of the regular » 
system of the Volunteers that if a man brought himself 
within the provisions of the agreement he should be 
sued. It would now be a question between the Com: 
manding Officer and him, and the Commanding Officer 
would have to undertake the prosecution on his own 
account, and not only be himself would incur great 
unpopularity, but it would bring the corps into con- 
siderable odium. 

1118. Then you wonld advocate an alteration to 
that extent P—I should ; I should make the agreement 
between the Government and the man. 

1119. Then you would in point of fact do away 
with the fourteen days’ notice ’—Certainly. I should 
have a certain agreement, and I think that the agree- 
ment which is in force in most Volunteer corps is well 
suited to that end; some corps have three years and 
some four years. I had it practically for four capi- . 
tation grants. 

1120. Would that deter men from coming into the 
force {—Certainly not, for it does not doso; on the 
contrary, they absolutely flock in. 

1121, (Ldeut.- Gen. Stephenson.) Your regiment 
was very tull?—Fairly so; about twelve recruits 
a week were enrolled. — 

1122. (Chairman.) Would you extend that prin: 
ciple to equipment ; would you make equipment, such 
as clothing and accoutrements, to be granted directly 
by the Government to the Volunteer ’—Through the 
Commanding Officer ; through the regular channel, I 
think, certainly. 

1123. You would not have the Clothing paid for out 
of the Capitation Grant, but would hand the equipment 
direct over to the Volunteer ?—I think so, the Clothing 
being served out by the quarter-master from the store ; 
and I would bring it into the agreement that if the 
man retired before the end of three years he must 


_ return his clothing in good condition, fair wear and 


tear excepted. 

1124. You advocate a change, do you not, in the 
relations of the Commanding Officer to his regiment, in 
respect of there being no intermediate committees ?— 
Yes. 

1125. You advocate the abolition of committees 2— . 
Yes, except Shooting Committees, which, I think, do 
a great deal of good. 

1126. You think that the introduction of the civil 
element is a disadvantage P—It is an enormous dis« 
advantage. 

1127. Would you provide for that abolition by a 
direct rule to be established from Head-Quarters ?— 
Yes. 

1128. And that rule should recognise the command- 
ing officer as being the only person distinctly respon- 
sible for the due condition of his regiment, both as 
regards efficiency and as regards pecuniary liability P— 
Certainly ; and showing in the rules of the corps that 
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- quite ready for it. 
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there was sufficient. check upon the Colonel, so that no 

feeling should be allowed to creep in among the men 

that it was putting exclusive power into his hands. 
1129. Would not-that involve some alteration in the 


system of audit ?—It would ; the system of audit is 


now conducted by private firms. 

1130. Is not the audit now generally conducted by 
the Finance Committee ?—No ; it was the custom of 
my corps to elect two auditors at the general meeting. 

1131, (Liewt.-Gen. Stephenson.) Will you give us 
the grounds of your objection to the existence of these 
regimental committees —There is no discipline what- 
ever prevailing in these committees; all ranks are 
there upon an equality; the colonel is there in exactly 
the same position as a private, and his vote counts one 
against the private’s vote, in exactly the same way ; 
and questions are constantly raised upon which men 
feel very strongly, and very often their eloquence runs 
away with them ; they lose all military feeling. 

1132. These meetings take place in plain clothes ?— 
In plain clothes. To show how much that is the case, 
I may mention that I once ordered a general meeting 
in uniform, so as to bring them at the general meeting 
under the provisions of the Volunteer Act, and any 
disrespect at the meeting would have been attended 
with serious consequences ; but a complaint was made 
to the then Seeretary of State as to this order, and 
although it was carried ‘out it was considered undesirable. 

1138. (Col. Biddulph.) If the Commanding Officers 
had the same power as there is in the regular Army, 
and if these committees were abolished, would it not 
altogether strike at the root of the Volunteer organiza- 
tion ; would there not be a danger of the Volunteer 
Force disappearing under the effect of so much pruning? 
—I do not think so. I think that the effect would be 
very transitory indeed, and I think that the force is 
I do not think that there is any 
danger to be apprehended on that ground. My own 
calculation, which is very rough, is that 80,000 men 
would leave within the first two years; but I think 
that those 80,000 men are men whom you would be 
very glad to get rid of. 

1184. That is a considerable reduction from the 
180,000 ?—It is very large ; but there is an enormous 
number of men, and I think that the 100,000 men 
who would be left would be of infinitely greater value 


than the 180,000 ; mere numbers never constitute any 


strength. 

1135. (Mr. de la Bere.) Do you not think that 
commanding officers would object to take the responsi- 
bility of receiving the money and accounting for it 
without a Committee ?—I do not think so if they were 
controlled by the War Office. 

1186. Do you wish to revert to the old sys- 
tem of having the accounts examined in this 
office 1—I do. I do not think that the Command- 
ing Officer ought to have to refer here for every 
item of expenditure ; but I think that if, when his 
accounts were audited, there was any large expendi- 
ture which the Secretary of State thought was im- 
proper, he should explain it. I should certainly wish 
the audit to be done: here. : 

1187. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Did 1 rightly under- 
stand you to say that you advocated depriving the 
Volunteers of the power of leaving at fourteen days’ 


-notice?—Yes; because it does not exist really ; it 


only exists in the Act. 

1138. But they now have the power, subject to a 
penalty under the rules ?—I would have it subject to 
apenalty.  . 

1139. You would not allow the Commanding Officer 


to have the power of refusing it?—No; 1 should 


adopt the best agreement which I could. 
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1140. In fact you think that the engagement should 
be as free as possible? —Perfectly free, subject to the 
fulfilment of its conditions. 

1141. (Chairman.) Have you anything to add ta 
the evidence which you have given ?—May I venture 
to say one thing as to the instruction of officers at 
Schools, I have an idea that if a model battalion could 
be formed, in the way that the Prussian model battalion 
is formed, each regiment sending detachments to this 
model battalion, it would be a better school, not only 
for the officers. but for the non-commissioned officers 
and the men who were there. A dozen, or twenty, or 
forty, or fifty men would volunteer for this for a 
month, and if it was in London I think that it would 
meet with enormous success. At present the School, 
although everything is done which is possible to be 
done by the officers in charge of it, is a mere four 
hours on parade in the day ; and although that is very 
important, yet there are hundreds of things in connec- 
tion with a regiment into which you cannot get an 
insight in four hours. 

1142. Do you mean the detwils of messing ?—The 
details of messing and the whole associations of a 
regiment. It is a very difficult exactly to define what 
they are. 

1143. In fact they refer to barrack life in general ? 
—To barrack life in general. 

1144. (Lteut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) You think that 
there should be a standing battalion for Volunteers to 
be attuched to ?—Yes, and that that battalion should 
be made up of Volunteers from various Volunteer 
regiments. ; 

1145. (Chairman.) With a leaven of old soldiers, 
I suppose ?—With a permanent Commandant, a 
permanent Adjutant, Sergeant-major, Quarter-master- 
sergeant, and Non-commissioned Staff. 

1146. Do you mean with a barrack, and canteens, 
and sleeping arrangements ?—Yes, exactly the same as 
a regiment in the Army ; and I think that it would 
have the enormous advantage which they find both in 
the Prussian and in the Russian service of assimilating 
the system. 

1147. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) That would be more 
desirable at Aldershot than in London, would it not ? 
—I do not know that there would be any particular 
advantage attending its being at Aldershot. I think 
that it would be a greater inducement to officers coming 
from the country if it was in London. Of course 
they would be allowed to be out for two or three hours 
in the day ; they could be out in the evening by per- 
mission, and so on, and they could have regular asso- 
ciations in London, and it-would be a greater advan- 
tage to them to be in London. 

1148. But there would not be the sams facilities to 
them for learning ?—No ; but I think that the popu- 
larity of the battalion would be a desirable feature, 
and the expense of conveyance between Aldershot and 
London, and back, would be saved. 

1149. (Ineut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Would not the 
attendance of these men in barracks have to be con- 
tinuous?—No, only for a month. I think that the 
whole detachment might be changed every month. I 
think that there would be no difficulty whatever upon 
that head. Then as to the difficulty of space for drill 
grounds, that is in London a very serious difficulty. 
indeed. 

1150. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) That would be one of 
the difficulties of this battalion, would it not ?—Let a 
barrack be appropriated to the battalion. 

1151. (Chairman.) Have you anything further to 
to add?—No. I will send to the Committee, accord- 
ing to their wish, the agreements which are in force, 
and the letter from the non-commissioned officers. 


(The Witness withdrew.) 


C. E. H. 
Vincent, Esq, 


June 24, 1878, 


C. B. H. 
Vincent, Esq. 


June 24, 1878. 
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From Lreur.-Cot, Howarp Vincent, 
The Officer Commanding the Central London Rangers, 
(XL Middlesex Rifle Volunteers). 
Gray’s Inn, Holborn, W.C. 


To the Chairman of the Wr Office Volunteer Depart- 
mental Committee, ~ 
April 16th, 1878. 


Subject.—Payment of Capitation Grant ; Moneys Grant to 
Ate Permanent Staff. 


Sir, ; 

I have the honour, although I feel that my Views may 
be already too much before your Committee, to invite 
you attention to two points which I was barely able to 
touch upon in the paper I read at the U. 8. Institution. 

(1.) The delay in paying the Capitation Grant, with the 
result, that for six months many regiments are practically. 
without funds, and dependent solely on the power of the 
commanding officer to advance large sums. This is the 
case how in my vwn regiment, and I have had myself to 
satisfy many claims, for the grant is still unpaid. 

(2.) Money grants to Permanent Staff from regimental 
funds amounting in some cases to over £100 per annum 
to the adjutant, £50 to the sergeant-major, &€., a system 
subversive, in my opinion, of all their beneficial influence, 

I have, &e., 
C. E. H. Vincenz, Lieut.-Col., 
Com, 40th Middlesex Rifle Volunteers. 


Rutxs, Standing Orders, and Agreements of the Central 
London Rifle Rangers, or XL Regiment of Middlesex 
Rifle Volunteers. 


Tur Ranerrs’ Copz, 


1, That this regiment is the best in the Kingdom and 
its good reputation synonymous with his own. 

2. That strict discipline being essential to military 
efficiency, all orders are to be instantly and cheerfully 
obeyed. 

3. To salute all officers of whatever regiment whom he 
may meet in a smart and soldierlike manner, for thereby 
is the training of a man not unfrequently estimated. : 

4. To treat all non-commissioned officers with considera- 
tion and respect. ; 

5. ‘To stand at attention when addressed by, or speaking 
to, an officer on duty. 

6. To render himself efficient, and complete his’ class 
firing as early as possible in the drill season, 

7. ‘To attend parade punctually, and fall in promptly at 
the appointed time. Tobe present at all commanding 
officer’s parades, 

8. Never to miss the brigade drill or annual inspection, 
If attendance at the latter is impossible, to ask for leave 
of absence, 

9. To attend whenever the regiment takes 
grand review or public ceremony. 

10. To keep silence in the ranks, and move steadily 
yet smartly. To study the drill books* in a manner 
bodies the most highly educated military body in the 
world, 

11. Never to quit the ranks without leave for any. 
purpose whatever. 

12. To turn out in uniform exactly according to the 
order prescribed. “Review Order” meaning, for officers 
and non-commissioned officers’ cross belts, and for all 
ranks’ tunics and chacos. “Drill Order” meaning, for 
officers patrol jackets and forage caps, for other ranks 
tunics and glengarries, Pouches will not he worn unless 
specially directed. 

13, To walk in the streets with soldierlike carriage if in 
uniform, with a short cane in the hand. . 

14. Never to wear “any mixture” of uniform and civil 
attire, not even trousers or cap. 

15. Not to wear uniform, or any part of it, except on 
military duty, or on some very special occasion. 

16. Never to wear it at any public meeting, or sully its 
honour by any disreputable association. hes 

17. Not to. apply for a renewal of: uniform at the regi- 
mental expense unless absolutely needed. 

18. Not to put the regiment, that, is hig comrades, to 
needless expense by any act of omission or commission, 

19. To consider the commanding officer a friend, anxious 
to further the interests of all, and to redress if possible 


part in any. 
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any grievance properly brought to his notice, not by round 
robin or memorial, but through the several officers com- 
manding companies. 

20. Inyariably to use his own rifle and accoutrements, 
returning them after drill to their proper rack in the 
Armoury. 

21. Never to send in a resignation+ before November 
Ist or after December 31st in any year. ; 

22. To notify a change of address at head-quarters 
within ten days. ; 

23. To pay 30s. before December 31st to the Hon, 
Treasurer on behalf of the regimental funds if prevented. 
in any year from becoming efficient according to the legal... 
agreement, : i hes #4 

24, To bymg in as many recruits as possible, and do 
everything fo enhance the préstige and increase the social 
advantages of the regiment, by being good humoured with — 
comrades, helping them as much as possible—bearing and 
forbearing. ; : 

25. To consider himself superior to every man who does 
not serve, or has not served, his country in the armed 
service of the Crown, 

Mum.—The articles of this Code are, in so far as they 
are applicable, made Standing Orders of the regiment, 

C, E. HOWARD VINCENT, 
Lieut.-Colonel, 
Commanding C. Ii, R. Rangers, 
Head Quarters, Gray’s Inn, 
March 25th, 1877. 
Rutxs of the 40th Middlesex Rifle Voluntecr 
aK Central London Rifle Rangers. 

1, The corps serving under the Volunteer Act, 1863, 
the members are consequently subject to the provisions — 
thereof, and of any other Act by which it has been orshall 
be amended, and to all regulations which haye been or 
shall be issued under the authority of the Secretary of 
State for War. ' 

2. The corps consists of two classes—Enrolled Members, 
comprising efficients and non-efficients, and Honorary 
Members, 

3. Enrolled Members shall pay an annual subscription 
according to rank, viz :— i 


Corps, or 


Lieut.-Colonel.... £15 TaPeG 
Majors 10 10 @ 
Captains 41 402Q) 
Lieutenants 3.3 0 
Sub Lieutenants 26.2560 
Surgeons : ates 440 
Assistant-Surgeons , 3 3.0 
‘Quartermaster are 2 2 0 
Honorary Chaplain... a2 


Non-commissioned - Officers and 
Privates “only” if returned non- 
efficient in any year 110 0 


4, Honorary Members shall pay £1 1s. per annum or — 
one payment of £10 10s. for life, 

5. All subscriptions shall fall due on the Ist day of 
every January. An officer promoted or appointed before 
the Ist October shall pay the subscription of his rank for 
the current year, Any officer promoted or appointed on 
or. after that date shall not be liable to pay such sub- 
scription until the Ist of J: anuary following, 

6. Recruits shall be admitted on the approval of the 
commanding officer, and be proposed by one member of © 
the corps, or by two householders, or otherwise adduce 
evidence of respectability and integrity of purpose. They 
shall further pay an entrance fee of 4s. or such other sum 
as may from time to time be fixed by the Finance Com- 
mittee, with the approval of the commanding officer. 

7. Every member shall be responsible for the due pre- | 
servation (fair wear and tear excepted) of all articles, 
whether arnis, accoutrements, or clothing, issued to him, , 
which unless purchased by himself, are the property ~ 
of either Her Majesty’s Government or’ of the corps; he ° 


- shall bring them in for inspection or’ re-issue whenever 


called upon by the commanding officer, or in default be 
lable to pay their value in full, the power to recover the 
same by legal process being vested by the Act of Parlia- 
ment in the commanding officer. 

8. The commanding officer is by the provisions of the 
Act of Parliament solely responsible for the discipline of 
the corps, and alone concerned in the arrangement of its 


* The best elementary drill books are obtainable at very small cost from the sergeant-major, 
+ When sent in, it should be addressed to “The Adjutant” at head-quarters, 10 whom also “any official communications” 


for the commanding officer should be forwarded. 


t The Hon. Treasurer will at all times be happy to receive at head-quarters any subscription or donation towards the 


regimental expenses from any member of the corp?. 
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military duty. In virtue of the power invested in him by 
the said Act, he can dismiss any member for disobedience 
of orders while doing any military duty with his corps, 


_ or for neglect of duty or misconduct asa member of the 


i 


‘corps, “or for other sufficient cause, the existence and 
sufficiency of such causes respectively to be judged by the 
commanding officer” (26 and 27 Vict., c. 65, 8. 21); and 
any member so discharged shall forfeit all hisi nterest in 
the corps, return in good order all articles issued to him 
being the property of Her Majesty’s Government or of the 
corps, and shall be liable to pay forthwith the amount 
which would have been received for capitation allowance 
on his account had he remained in the corps until the 1st 
of November next following, or until the expiration 
of his legal engagement, and been returned throughout 
: an efficient, and also any sum due for fines or under 
Rule 7. 

9. The commanding officer shall have power to inflict 
a pecuniary tine not exceeding 5s., and payable within 
seven days, for any of the following offences, viz. :— 


(a) Disrespectful conduct towards an officer or non- 
commissioned officer. 

(>) Disobedience or neglect of any order, 

(¢) Quitting the ranks when on parade or on the 
march without leave. 

(@) Appearing on parade with a loaded rifle. 

(e) Shooting out. of turn at, ball practice. 

(f) Pointing the rifle loaded or unloaded at any 
eens without orders. 

(g) Laughing, talking, or improper conduct in the 
ranks. 

(A) ‘Turning out in uniform improperly dressed. 

(v7) Repeated inattention at drill. 

(j) Not returning rifle into armoury for inspection 
when ordered. 

(4) Using bayonet or belt against a comrade or other 
person without orders. 

(2) ena to notify change of address within ten 

ays. 


10. The commanding officer shall be assisted in the 
general management of the civil affairs of the corps and its 
“private” funds by & Finance Committee, consisting of 
the commissioned officers, two honorary members nomi- 
nated by the commanding officer, and two members not 
being commissioned officers per company, elected each 
year by the several companies. 

11. The committee shall be convened by the command- 

ing officer when and so often as the despatch of business 
requires it, but it shall be obligatory on the commanding 
officer to call it together at least once in each quarter or 
upon the requisition in writing of one-half of the Com- 
mittee within seven days of such requisition, the time and 
place of meeting being in any case appointed by the com- 
manding officer. The commanding officer may appoint an 
honorary sécretary and honorary treasurer, and at the 
Annual General Meeting the majority present may 
appoint, subject to the approval of the commanding 
officer, two honorary auditors, not being members of the 
Committee. 
_ 12. An Annual General Meeting of the corps shall be 
held in the month of January, whereat an abstract of the 
accounts of the past year, after audit, shall be presented. 
At this meeting thenames of the non-commissioned officers 
and members elected by their respective companies to 
serve on the Committee for. the current year, shall be 
returned in writing under the hand of the officer com- 
manding the company that the nominee is the representa- 
tive of the majority. In default of election the colour or 
senior sergeant of a company shall represent his company 
On the committee, © 

13. All monies subscribed or received for the “private” 
account of the corps unaccompanied by a condition pre- 
cedent shall be paid to the credit of the corps at such 
bank as may be appointed by, the committee, subject. to 


the approval of the commanding officer ; and no sum shall 


be drawn except by cheque signed by the commanding 
officer and two other members of the committee, after 
laving been voted by the committee. 

14, Special general meetings of the corpsmay be con- 
vened at the discretion of the commanding officer, but it 
shall be obligatory upon him to summon a special meeting 
within six weeks whenever he shall receive a requisition 
to that effect signed: by ‘one-tenth of the whole number of 
members at the time in the corps, stating the object of the 
desired meeting, always provided that it be one concerning 
the civil affairs of the corps. 
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15. The commanding officer, or in his absence the senioi 
officer present, shall preside at all meetings, and shall have 
acasting vote. In order that the commanding officer may 
have an opportunity of considering whether any proposal 
be for the benefit of the whole corps, forty-eight hours’ 
notice shall be given him by the Secretary of the terms of 
any and every intended motion to be brought before such 
meeting. 

16. These rules shall not be superseded, varied, or added 
to, except by the decision of an atmual general meeting 
or some adjournment thereof, and no motion shall be pro- 
posed unless notice in writing of the terms thereef and 
signed by the proposer and seconder shall have been given 
to the secretary fourteen days at least before; and no 
alteration of these rules will have any effect until it shall 
have received Her Majesty’s approval signified through the 
Secretary of State for War. 

17. The business to be discussed at any meeting shall 
be purely czvil and non-military business, and no motion 
shall be discussed, nor any business transacted, except the 
civil and non-military business for the discussion or trans- 
action of which the meeting is convened, 

18. All Standing Orders shall be posted at head-quarters 
andat the drill shed, and such publication shall be deemed 
sufficient notice for all purposes whatever. 

All rules heretofore in force are hereby cancelled. 


AGREEMENT on Joining to receive Uniform and Accoutre- 
ments “on payment of £1.” 


40TH MippLEsEx RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. 
(Central London Rifle Rangers.) 


MermoranpuM or AGREEMENT made between Lieuti- 
Colonel Charles Edward Howard Vincent, the commanding 
officer of the 40th Regiment of Middlesex Rifle Volunteers 
(who is hereinafter designated as “the said commanding 
officer,” and which term shall include and comprise the 
successors of the said commanding officer who shall in 
future command the said regiment) of the one part, and 
the undersigned of the other part. Whereas the under- 
signed are desirous of serving in the said regiment, for 
which purpose they will require uniform aud accoutre- 
ments, the estimated cost of which is £4 10s., and the said 
commanding officer agrees to cause them to be supplied 
with the same on their joining the regiment in the pre- 
scribed manner, and on the payment by each of them of 
the sum of £1, and on their binding themselves as they do 
by this agreement to continue in the regiment during “the 
present and two following official Volunteer years,”* and 
during that time to become and continue eficient members 
according to the regulations of the Volunteer service, so as 
to entitle the regiment to claim the capitation grant, for 
each of them respectively. Each of the undersigned shall 
be entitled to receive uniform and accoutrements when 
the adjutant shall report that the Volunteer has attended 
thirty recruit drills and he shall have paid the sum of £1 
above mentioned and the sum of 4s. to the funds of the 
regiment, in pursuance of the rules thereof. When, either 
by payment by the Volunteer in cash, or by his qualifying 
for the capitation grant, the said sun of £4 10s. shall have 
been recieved by the regiment, the uniform and accoutre- 
ments shall become the sole and exclusive property of the 
Volunteer, but until they have been so paid for they shall 
remain and be the property of the said commanding 
officer. Each Volunteer binds himself that should he 
become non-efficient, or be dismissed, or leave the regi- 
ment before the said sum of £4 10s. shall have been fully 
paid, either im cash or by qualification for the capitation 
grant, he will thereupon pay to the said commanding officer 
the unpaid portion of the said sum of £4 10s. As witness 
the signatures of the several parties on the dates set 
opposite their respective names. 


AGREEMENT on Joining to receive Uniform and Accoutre- 
ments Free. 


40TH Mippiesex RirLe VoLUNTEERS. 
(Central London Rifle Rangers.) 


MermorAnpum or AGREEMENT made between Lieut.- 
Colonel Charles Edward Howard Vincent, the commanding 
officer of the 40th Regiment of Middlesex Rifle Volunteers 
(who is hereinafter designated, as “the said commanding 
officer,” and. which term shall include and comprise. the 
successors of the said commanding officer who shall in 
future command the said regiment) of the one part, and 
the undersigned of the other part. Whereas, the under- 
signed are desirous of serving in the said regiment, for 
which purpose they will require uniform and accoutre- 


* The Volunteer year begins on November 1, and terminates on October 31. 


0. 031, 
Vineout, Es q. 


Tudo ¥4, 1858, 


CE. H. 
Vincent, Ksq. 


June 24, 1878. 


Lieut.-Col. 
J. A. 
Thomson. 


June 24, 1878. 
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ments, the estimated cost of which is £4 10s., and the said 
commanding officer agrees to cause them to be supplied 
with the same on their joining the regiments in the pre- 
scribed manner, and on their binding themselves as they 
do by this agreement to continue in the regiment “ during 
the present and three following official Volunteer years,” 
and during that time to become and continue efficient 
members according to the regulations of the Voluntecy 
service, so as to entitle the regiment to claim the capitation 
grant for each of them respectively. Each of the under 
signed shall be entitled to receive uniform and accoutre- 
ments when the adjutant shall report that the Volunteer 
has attended thirty recruit drills, and he shall have paid 
the sum of 4s. to the funds of the regiment in pursuance 
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of the rules thereof. When either by payment by the 
Volunteer in cash, or by his qualifying for the capitation 
grant, the said sum of £4 10s. shall have been received by, 
the regiment, the uniform and accoutrements shall become 
the sole and exclusive property of the Volunteer, but until 
they have been so paid for they shall remain and be the 
property of the said commanding officer. Each Volunteer 
binds himself that should he become non-efficient, or leave 
the regiment before the said sum of £4 10s. shall have been 
fully paid either in cash or by qualification for the capitation 
grant, he will thereupon pay to the said commanding officer 
the unpaid portion of the said sum of £4 10s. As witness 
the signatures of the several parties on the dates set 
opposite their respective names, 


Linvr.-Cotone, J. AnstRUTHER Tuomson, Ist Fifeshire Light Horse Volunteer Corps, 


1152. (Chawman.) You command the Fife Light 
Horse P—Yes. 

1153. No doubt the information which you will give 
to the Committee will be principally on the subject of 
Light Horse Corps ?—Yes. 

1154. The class of men from whom you recruit is 
different from the ordinary Volunteer _—They are 
almost entirely farmers ; they are the sons of the old 
Yeomanry. ‘ 

1155. In fact, it is a substitution for the old 
Yeomanry ?—Yes. 

1156. Are there any Yeomanry in Fife 2—No, 
were disbanded in 1836. 

1157. Do you think, from your experience, that the 
Light Horse which is now the substitute for Yeomanry 
in Fife, is equally efficient for the purposes to which 
the Yeomanry used to be adapted ?—Quite as efficient, 

1158, For purposes of scouts and so on ?—I think 
perhaps more so. 

1159. You are satisfied with the present equipment 
with the exception of the rifle ?—The equipment is 
good ; it is very simple and serviceable. 

1160. I see that in the answers which you have sent 
in to the questions which have been forwarded to you, 
you say that several successive changes have been made 
in the equipment. I suppose that those were all made 
with your sanction ?—In which department ? 

1161. I think principally in the buckets ?—The 
buckets for the carbines; the pattern of the carbines 
has been altered, and the manner of carrying them ; 
that has been the principal change ; we requested that 
the buckets should be furnished by the Government, as 
we had had to provide them twice at our own expense ; 
in fact, we are not fully equipped now, with the new 
pattern. 

1162. I suppose that the Capitation Grant does not 
go a very long way with regard to providing you with 


they 


your full equipment ?— Every recruit who joins costs . 


£4 18s, ; deducting 30s. Capitation; it leaves a dead 
loss to the regiment of £3 8s. 

1163. The money being thus mainly furnished by 
the men themselves ?—Yes. 

1164, With the addition of subscriptions from 
officers, and from other members of the corps, and 
donations from the public ?—The Officers subscribed 
£5 each when the regiment was first embodied, and 
the Privates subscribed £1 each, but we found that that 
could not go on; the Privates now only subscribe 
2s. Gd. each, and the Non-Commissioned Officers, 5s. 
The subscriptions from the public, mentioned there, 
Were principally donations which were givento us to form 
a band ; the people in the county gave us about £60 
to purchase the band instruments; that was the 
principal public donation. 

1)65. How ave you off for numbers ?—I think that 
the last return was 159. 

1166. The bearing of my question was to ascertain 
whether the service ef Light Horse was popular in the 
county, and was likely to increase, or whether it would 
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keep up its force P—It has varied very little during the 
seventeen years that it has been embodied ; we have 
always been a little bit above the minimum establish- 
ment, and I do not think that we can much increase 
iis" 

1167. The disproportion between the amount. re- 
ceived from the Capitation Grant, and the amount 
expended on each individual evidently shows that there 
is a very considerable margin to be paid for some- 
where ; and as the subscription from the men them- 
selves is a very small one, I suppose that very 
considerable subscriptions are raised in the county or 
elsewhere ?—Each man paid for his own equipment as 
he joined ; the amount is £11 11s. 4d. ; towards that 
they are only assisted to the amount of £4 18s. , 80 that 
they have to pay the balance out of their own 
pockets. 

1168. But you do not find any difficulty in keeping’ 
up your numbers ?—We have found it vary very much 
with the prosperity of agriculture ; we find that in bad 
times (and they are very bad now) they do not turn 
out so well, and the old farmers will not let their sons 
join. We are as hard up now as we can possibly be ; 
but in a good season they turn out well. 

1169. I suppose that they are members of the Hunt ? 
—A great many of them. 

1170. They are all horse-keepers ?—They have 
their own horses. 

1171. Can you offer to the Committee any sugges- 
tions as to the means of increasing and multiplying the 
amount of Light Horse corps ?—I think you will find 
that in our case I have mentioned that some little 
assistance in the equipment is desirable, and also some 
daily pay and allowances. We now give them 2s, 6d. 
a-day for the keep of their horses. during the week 
when they are embodied ; that comes out of the fund 
of the regiment, and it comes to a very heavy sum. 

1172. The Volunteer force is of course very weak in 
cavalry. May I ask your opinion as to the advisability, 
if possible, of increasing that part of the force. Do 
you think it practicable and advisable ?—It is highly 
advisable, because they are a most excellent class of 
men; they are very attentive and very zealous ; but 
the whole thing depends very much upon the individual ° 
exertions of the officers in different localities, 

1178. You are, I believe, acquainted with North- 
amptonshire as well as with Fife. Have you observed 
the working of a Light Horse regiment there ?—I 
have seen Colonel Lindsay’s troop frequently, and 
there was every reason why N orthamptonshire ought 
to have had the best Volunteer cavalry in the world ; 
it only wanted some one to take it up and organize 
Tt i 

1174. What was the reason why it did not succeed? 
—In plain English, there was no one to command. 
Colonel Lindsay left the county, and there was no 
officer who knew anything about it. 

1175. Can you suggest any way in which, in various 
counties of England, Light Horse corps might be in- 


Rifles?—-They were. 
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eel he . : . 
creased in number ?—I am afraid that I cannot suggest 


any general plan ; it depends very much individually 
upon the officers in the district. 

1176. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) What has been 
the cause of those corps which did exist having now 


ceased to exist ?—Those were all in districts with 


which I was not well acquainted. 

1177. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) hey were mounted 
The Vife Light Torse were 
mounted Rifles at one time, and the reason why we 
became Light Horsemen was because they would not 


_alter the prttern of therifles. I frequently applied that 


mounted Rifles is the short Enfield.” 


we should be armed with the Westley-Richards ; the 
answer of the War Ottice was, ‘ The proper arm for 
T then applied 
that we should be wade Light Horse, which applica- 
tion was granted, and I immediately afterwards 
applied for the Westley-Richards carbine, and we were 
furnished with it. The regiment was not altered in 
any single degree ; we merely changed our designa- 
tion, and received a different aru. 

1178. Would it not have been kept up if it had 
continued as mounted Rifles?’—Yes, but the men 
objected to carry this rifle. It hurt their elbows in 
performing sword exercise. 

1179. It would have made it unpopular ?—It was 
unpopular. It was only done by getting men to volun- 
teer as skirmishers in the first instance; they were 


then very glad to be swordsmen, but they did not 


fancy carrying the rifle. 

1180. (Chatrman.) Do you think that if some 
increase was given to the equipment it would mate- 
rially increase vour numbers ?—I think go. 

_1181. The principal expense, of course, would 
always remain, namely, the horse ?—The horse is the 
principal thing, but still they all require horses for 


~ their own use, and the difference is that instead of 
_ haying very middling harness horses they have now, 


most of them, very good hunters. They have gone on 
year by year improving their pattern of horse. 
1182. That answer would extend to almost all 


hunting counties, would it not ; in hunting counties 


one would suppose. that it would be easy to establish 


_ Light Horse corps ?—Yes. 


1183. It would only be a question of equipment, 


_ as the horses would be always there ?—he equipment 


is the chief expense. 

1184. Have you an opinion as to the amount of 
assistance which ought to be given ?—I have not con- 
sidered it very deeply, and I lave had such short 
notice about appearing here that I have not had time 


_to refer to auy papers relating to that poivt ; but they 


should receive at least as much as Yeomanry. 


1185, (Lreut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Was any appli- 
cation made in Fife to renew the Yeomanry there ; you 


say that it died in 1886 P—It did. 


1186. Was any proposal made for the Government 


_to re-establish the Yeomanry force ?—Not that I am 


aware of, ; 

1187. The money allowances which were granted to 
the Yeomanry were far better than those which are 
granted to you !—Far better, because we receive no 


daily pay at all. 


1188. When I asked you whether there was any 
reason for Volunteer Mounted corps ceasing to exist, 
there was in my mind this consideration, that the 


_ Yeomanry altogether occupies the ground in many 


cases >—Certainly ; in counties where there are Yeo- 


-manry. 


1189. And that the Yeomanry get much better 


allowances from the Government than the Volunteers 


do ; naturally, whatever force there is goes into the 


Yeomanry rather than into a Volunteer corps ?—Cer- 


tainly ; but there are no Mounted Volunteers that I 
am aware of in any county in which there is a 


_ Yeomanry corps. 


1190. Then you would anticipate that the Govern- 
ment would not allow the existence of a Yeomanry 
regimeut in any county. What I would suggest is 


this, that naturally when you are going to start a 


Mounted corps, you would rather apply for it to be a 
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Yeomanry corps, because you would. get much better 
advantages from the Government in that way ?—It 
never occurred to us at all to apply to be made 
Yeomanry, because twice they have been abolished in 
the county. 

1191. When you can scarcely keep up. Yeomanry 
as is well known to be the fact, you could hardly 
expect throughout the country to keep up Mounted 
Horse, which get a much less allowance from the 
Government ?—That is so; but, as I said before, a 
good deal depends upon the individual exertions of the 
officers, and upon their looking up the men. 

1192. (Charman.) In one of your earlier answers 
you said tbat you thonght that the Light Horse, which 
very early succeeded the old Yeomanry, were, in fact, 
as good for the special purpose as the old Yeomanr 
were ?—I think that they are better drilled than the 
old Yeomanry. 

1193, And they are a very much less expensive 
force ?—Very much less expensive. 

1194, That leads to the opinion, no doubt, that a 
little more encouragement would render them a very 
good force and would multiply their numbers yery 
much ?—Yes. 

1195. In your opinion would it be desirable (setting 
expense out of the question) to multiply Light Horse 
corps, or Yeomanry corps, if you had a new corps to 
provide; I mean within the limits of the old Yeo- 
manry. You said just now that you thought that the 
Light Horse were fully as efficient as the Yeomanry ; 
and being less expensive, of course one would like to 
see a less expensive force provided, if it was equally 
good ?—I think that the Volunteers would be quite as 
efficient as Yeoman are, with a little more assistance. 
There is one point, namely, that Yeomen are provided 
with all their saddlery as well as all their arms and 
clothing and accoutrements. Now, the Volunteer 
equipment is merely the common hunting saddle ; so 
that the thing is not so uniform, although it may be 
equally useful. 

1196. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Do you think that 
they are the same class of men ?—Quite the same class 
of men. 

1197. (Chatrman.) Have you any suggestion to 
make, other than that which you have just given, 
towards the improvement of the equipment of Light 
Horse corps?—No ; I think that the equipment is 
yery serviceable asit is. The dril) is strictly according 
to the Cavalry Book. 

1198. You have not adopted Colonel Bower's drill ? 
—No, we never took Colonet Bower's drill. 

1199. Do you practise the cross-country drill ?— 
Yes. We practised non-pivot drill three yéars before 
it was adopted. 

1200. Do you now strictly carry out the drill book 
regulations !—Now I do. 

1201. Do you not find difficulty in obtaining officers? 
We experience a difficulty in finding old soldiers, 
which is what we always wish to have. I’ am sorry to 
say that I have two resignations here. All our officers 
are country gentlemen, connected with the country, 
and there are several young ones coming on, but of 
course, if possible, we like to get old soldiers. 

1202. Do you find any difficulty in getting them 
to attend Schools of Instruction 1—It is almost impos- 
sible for our men to attend schools of instruction, as 
many of them are occupied in farming their own land, 
and in their own business. 

1203. But your officers are not farmers, are they 7 
—Some of them are. Two lieutenants farm tneir own 
property very extensively. Others have the charge of 
estates, which gives them a great deal to do in that 
way. 

i804, You would not make it compulsory to attach 
them to Schools of Instruction, or to Regiments for 
instruction ‘—They would willingly, I think, be 
attached to regiments in Edinburgh, but they could not 
go away to Aldershot. 

1205. Is that the regulation for it ?—Yes, I 
think xo. 

1206. Then you would rather suggest that they 
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should be attached to the nearest Cavalry Regiment ?— 
Yes; that, I think, is the only practical way in which 
it can be done. 

1207, (Col. Biddulph.) With regard to the cost, 
you say that about eleven guineas is the cost of 
equipping one of your men on joining 1—Yes. 

1208, And that is without saddlery ?—Without 
saddle. It includes saddle cloth, head collar, and 
chain, Every man had a saddle to begin with. 

1209. With regard to the time for which they 
remain, do you make them guarantee to remain for a 
certain time ?—No. 

1210. Then if a man goes within a year after you 
have equipped him, how do you bear the loss ?---We 
make him give back his appointments, his helmet, 
and anything which could be of use to the corps. 

1211. But with regard to his tunic, trousers, and 
boots, what is the case?—His boots aie always his 
own. 

1212. You put them down at 380s.?—Yes. The 
assistance which we give them is merely the cloth 
for their ccats, but they pay for the making up, and 
we give them spurs and helmets. 

1213. But it is a considerable loss to the corps ?— 
Yes. : 

1214. Has it ever occurred to you to enforce in 
your corps a rule which exists in some corps, that a 
man leaving within a certain time should pay a pecu- 
niary penalty 2—We have never tried that. In some 
cases, perhaps, a young man has gone away in a year 
or two, and has transferred his things to his younger 
brother, or has delivered up the things to the corps. 

1215. Would you object to a rule of that sort pro- 
viding for such a penalty ?—In the first instance we 
had fines for various little things, but we gave it up 
after a time, as we found that it had no practical 
good effect. 

1216. Of course as regards your total expenses, your 
corps being a small body of men comparatively, some of 
the items appear heavy. For instance, your band costs 
you 10s. a man: that isa heavy item to come out of 
the Capitation Grant ; it was £62 last year for 119 
men ?—That takes in the whole equipment. Was that 
for one year? 

1217. Yes, that was for last year, and the average 
is very nearly that amount. ‘hat comes to a large 
item when you are equipping a small corps, although 
I do not mean to say that £62 is a very large sum for 
keeping up a band, but it comes very heavy on a small 
corps ?—Of course it does. 

1218. It runs away with your Capitation money 
very largely?—Yes. It was a good deal larger last 
year than in the previous year; that was because a 
good deal of the Clothing had been renewed. 

1219. But taking the total and the average for the 
five years, it is not very far off 10s. a head ?—That 
is So. 

1220. Do you not think that the real obstacle in the 
way of the formation of Mounted Volunteer corps in 
Great Britain generally is the expense which is attend- 
ant on keeping up a mounted corps as compared with 
an infantry corps ?—Certainly it is. 


1221. And that, without entering into any other: 


reasons, that one is quite sufficient, that Infantry 
being so very much cheaper thati Cavalry, the natural 
tendency is to reduce the number of gentlemen who 
are willing, and the number of men who are also 
willing, to enter Cavalry corps P—Still, with regard to 
the Infantry corps, in the county of Fife especially, 
almost all the farmers and gentlemen are members of 
the Mounted Volunteers, and almost all the Officers of 
the Infantry are tradesmen. 

1222. (Chairman.) There is one point which the 
Committee have had very much on their minds, 
namely, whether there is any possibility of reducing the 
expenditure by amalgamating two or three head- 
quarters together. Are there- any Light Horse 
Volunteers in neighbouring counties to yours ?—The 
Forfarshire are attached to us. 

1223. But are there any others which you could 
group together 
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cost is 30s. 


Colonel Biddulph just now mentioned — 


that the band expenditure was nearly 10s. per head ?— 
Yes. 


| 
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1224. Of course, if several corps were amalgamated, i 


and if you had one band available, and one head- 
quarters, all those head-quarter expenses would be 
very materially diminished. Are there any stich corps 


which could be amalgamated with yours?—The For-— 
farshire are attached to us, and our Adjutant does duty — 


for them, and our band does duty for them also ; so 


‘that in Colonel Biddulph’s calculation he should take 


into account the whole of the Forfarshire men as well 
as our own, in calculating the expense per man. 

1225. (Col. Biddulph.) The Forfarshire are not in- 
cluded in this return?—No, they have sent in a 
separate return. 

1226. (Chairman.) Are there any other neigh- 
bouring corps which could be amalgamated with you, 
in the same way as the Forfarshire are _—There is no 


other Cavalry Volunteer ‘corps in Scotland nearer than 


than Dumfries or Roxburgh. 
1227. (Mr. de la Bere.) There are Yeomanry in 


East Lothian ?—Yes ; but then we have to go across ’ 


the Forth, so that it is the same as being separate. 


1228. (Chairman.) Would there be any possibility | 


of diminishing the expense by making ‘your Head- 
Quarters the same as the Infantry head-quarters, and 
thereby diminishing the rent of the buildings, and the 
tanges and things of that kind ?—We have the same 
range as the Infantry, at each of our troop head- 
quarters, so that I do not think that we can save any- 
thing in that direction. Then there is always a 
difficulty in finding a. drill ground for cavalry. We 
have met at-€t. Andrew’s in the last five years, and it 
is very superior from liaving the sea-coast and the 
sands, there being a great expanse to skirmish over. 
The only expense, with regard to buildings, is that we 
have to rent an office and an armoury at head-quarters, 
but it is very small, only I think £11. : 

1229. (Mr. de la Bere.) Do the men keep their 
own clothing ?—Yes. 

1230. (Chairman.) You have no suggestion to offer 
upon the point of the reduction of the expense by 
amalgamation?—I do not see what could be 
done. 

1231. We are looking very much to seé whether on 
the part of the Government we could diminish the 
expenses by amalgamating regiments and head- 
quarters, you cannot help ua in that view 2—No. With 
regard to the expenditure, the heaviest item has been 
when the regiment has gone over to Edinburgh, and 
occasionally the Queen has come there, and there 
have been different things of that sort ; and when we 
were well in funds we paid that expense out of the 
funds of the regiment. At other times the men have 
combined and have paid either a portion or the whole 
of it. In fact, 10 go to Glasgow when the Queen was 
there, the Forfarshire paid 25s, each for railway fares, 
and were out for six hours. ’ 

1232. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Do the men return 
their uniform?—Not unless it is quite new ; they 
return their appointments, but not their uniform. The 
helmets aud spurs are returned ; the helmets can be 
relined. . 

1233. (Mr. Ramsay.) Where do you 
uniforms made?—In Cupar, by a tailor there, 

1234. I see that you put down for a private’s tunic, 
45y, ?—Yes. 

1238. That is rather a high price, because the price 


get your 


of a tunic for a heavy cavalry soldier is 25s, 2—TI think’ 


that they charge 17s. for making it. 

1236. Do you get the cloth from the Clothing 
Depot ‘We did so at one time, but we found that the 
tailor at Cupar provided as good cloth at the same 
price, and therefore we took it from him after 


‘ that. 


1237. Do you provide cloaks?—Yes; but the men 
have to pay for them themselves. I think that the 


1288. The cost of a cloak is very reasonable ¢—They 


‘are Inverness capes. 


1239. Do you think that the Government ought to 


bi 


"of it. 
my battalion, and I was then made lieutenant-colonel. 
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supply cloaks ?—TIt would be a very great help if they 
did. / 


1240. Would you let the men keep them 2— 
Certainly not. 
1241. They must be kept in store 1—No, we could 


not keep them in store, but of course the cloak would 
have to be returned if a man left the regiment. 

1242, But a man would keep his cloak at his own 
private 
miles to ride to drill, 


(Lhe Witness withdrew.) 


[ Adjourned. ] 
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PRESENT ; 


Rieut Hon. Viscount Bury, K.C.M.G., in the Chair. 
Lrevt.-Cot. Loyp-Linpsay, V.C., M.P. 
Lizvt.-Grn. SrepHenson, C.B. 


Masor-Gen. Butwer, C.B. 
Cou. BrpputrH, C.B., R.A. 


Guroren D. Ramsay, Esq. 
H.T. pe wa Bir, Esq. 


Sir Bruce M. Seton, Barr., Secretary. 


Linvr.-Cou. Sir Wauter B. Barrreot, Bart., M.P., 1st Administrative Battalion Sussex Rifle Volunteers, 
examined, 


1243. (Chairman.) You are Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the 1st Administrative Battalion of the Sussex Rifle 
Volunteers ?—I am. 

1244, And you have been so, I think, for a good 


a many years ?—I have commanded a battalion of Sussex 


Volunteers for nearly nineteen years. 

1245. Almost from the beginning !—Yes. 

1246. You are one of the ceniors in the Force ?— 
Iam. 

1247. I think that the constitution of your regiment 
has always remained the same, namely, that of an 
Administrative Battalion, has it not ?—Always; but I 
must tell you, if I go back to the earliest day, that I 
began as a five-company battalion, and I was the major 
I afterwards had two more companies added to 


Some five or six years ago the Jst Administrative 
Battalion was added to mine, which really was the 2nd 
Adminstrative Battalion. My battalion then num- 
bered eight companies, and the Ist Administrative 
battalion numbered four companies, and my battalion 
was then made up to twelve companies. That was at 
the time when all the small battalions were, more or 
less, done away with, by being amalgamated with any 
battalion in the same district. One company has 
fallen off ; it has dissolved, if I may use the term, and 
I now’ stand at eleven companies. 

1248. In your opinion would there» be any advan- 
tage in Shamil denlit your Battalion ?—There would be 


an advantage in many ways ;-the-only difficulty that I 


gee about it would be with regard to the money in the 


different localities. . The advantages, of. course, are 
numerous. I think that if I was in command abso- 
lutely of the whole Battalion at all times, 1 should 
be able to insist that everything should be absolutely 
uniform throughout the whole battalion ; whereas in an 


“Administrative Battalion it is a very difficult thing to 
get all the accoutrements and everything else exactly of 


the same pattern. 


+ 1249. Do you think that there would be any practi- 


eal difficulty in making your battalion a consolidated 
battalion 7—I have asked the question, and I think, 
with regard to our own men, that there are captains 
who are of opinion that an Administrative Battalion, 
when they are not out with the Commanding Officer, 


puts them in rather a higher position than they would 


bein if they were consolidated, With that exception 


Ithink that the majority of the Battalion would be 


entirely in favour of being a Consolidated Battalion, 


| 
| 
! 


1250. That is rather a sentimental objection than 
otherwise ?—-Certainly. 

1251. Supposing that this Committee, which. has 
had a considerable amount of evidence upon that point, 
should recommend that all administrative battalions 
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should be made consolidated battalions, do you think July 1, 1878. 


that there would be any practical difficulty in your 
case in carrying out a general regulation to that effect ? 
—I do not think that there would, because I presume 
that it would be carried out very much in the same 
way as the Yeomanry is now carried out, namely, 
that when the battalion was not assembled, either in 
camp or elsewhere, for a general drill, the captains of 
the individual corps would have an opportunity of 
drilling their men, and of giving them the necessary 
number of drills to get them into a proper state of 
discipline. That would still exist, the sume as it does 
at the present moment, and asjs done in the Yeomanry, 
where a captain of a troop drills his troop independently 
of the commanding officer. 

1252. The Capitation Grant would then be entirely 
under the control of the Commanding Officer 1—Cer- 
tainly. 

1253. Whereas now, I think, that control. is vested 
in the Captains of the different companies -—Certainly. 

1254. Would that, in your opinion, be an advyan- 
tage ?—I think that there would be. no/disadvantage 
in it, provided that certain necessary and regulated 
expenses were set down as to be paid for by the Capita- 
tion Grant. 

1255. In your opinion would there be more regu- 
larity in the expenditure ; because some captains are 
better economists than others, and some companies of 
administrative battalions naturally administer their 
funds better than others, and are in funds, Do you 
think that it would be worth while to consolidate tho 
battalion in order to obtain uniformity ?—I hardly 
think that as far as money matters are concerned it 
would be worth while, I think that as regards points 
of discipline, and other matters, which in my opinion 
are quite as important, it certainly would be desirable. 

1256. As Commanding Officer, do you think that you 
should’be able, over your large district, to appoint 
non-commissioned officers to the various corps as they 
are now appointed, that is to say, locally ?—I think 
not, excepting, of course, that the officer commanding 
each company, as it would then be, would point out and 
recommend who were the best nou-commissioned ofiicers 
to be appointed, and the Commanding Officer would 
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naturally take into account the recommendations of 
persons in that position. 

1257, Do you think that there would be any diffi- 
culty with regard to officers ? —I see none. 

1258. Does your corps extend oyer a large amount 
of country:—It extends over the whole of West 
Sussex, and I have two corps bordering on West 
Sussex, bus they are absolutely in East Sussex. 

1259, Can you give the Committee an idea of the 
number of miles which separate the two most distant 
corps of your battalion ?—Taking it in very rough 
terms, I think that East Grinstead and Westbourn are 
quite forty miles apart. 

1260. Would there be any difficulty in appointing 
a good officer from one part of Sussex to command a 
company in a distant part >—Yes, I think that there 
would. I think that you must still take local men so 
ar as you are able. 

1261. You think, in fact, that the command of 
companies must still remain local as far as possible ?— 
As far as possible. 

1262. (M>. de la Bere.) The distance of which you 
have spoken is not the distance from your head- 
quarters ?—No. 

1263. What is the distance from your head- 
quarters ?—The distance to the head-quarters would 
be about twenty-seven or twenty-eight miles. 

1264. Not more ?—No. 

1265. What would be the difficulty of managing 
money matters if the money was issued to a finance 
committee at head-quarters, and was expended under 
the authority of such finance committee; of course 
the clothing and other materials would all come 
to one place at head-quarters?—I do not think that 
there would be any difficulty in administering the 
Capitation Grant ; but I do not believe that you would 
get the same large subscriptions. 

1266. Each locality subscribes to its separate corps ? 
—Yes ; and if they were all consolidated it would be 
a great question whether they would give the same 
amount of money to a Consolidated Battalion as to an 
Administrative Corps. 

1267. Beyond that you see no difficulty ?—No, 

1268. (AMajor.-Gen. Bulwer.) But if in one of the 
rules of the corps you guaranteed to pay over the 
private subscriptions which were given to the corps, 
would not that obviate the difficulty 2—Yes, to a great 
extent. 

1269. (Leeut.-Ool. Loyd-Lindsay.) Ave you aware 
that within the last year or two some Administrative 
Battalions have converted themselves into Consolidated 
Battalions ?—I am. 

1270. Would you say that it would be better to 
leave the regulations as they now are, leaving those 
who choose to be Administrative, and those who choose 
to be Consolidated, to judge as to how they would 
proceed ?—I should see no very greut objection to 
that, except that, in my humble judgment, if you 
retain these Administrative Battalions yeu must give 
much greater power to the commanding officer than he 
now possesses ; you must let him have absolute control 
when the battalion is together, and the power to 
dismiss a man if he sees it necessary to do so; it must 
not be requisite for him to refer the case to the captain, 
but he should have the power to do it without referring 
to him. 

1271. If that advantage is derived from converting 
your battalion into a consolidated battalion, would not 
that meet the object which you have in view ?—It 
would, as far as my individual case is concerned. 

1272. Then in that respect vou see an advantage in 
consolidating to the extent which you mention, and 
giving more power tothe Commanding Officer?—Tothe 
extent which I say ; but I reserve to myself to say 
that I think that if it was necessary to leave some 
Administrative Battalions you ought even in that case 
to give full powers to the Commanding Officer when- 
ever the men were called out as a battalion. 

1273. Then the advantages of remaining as an 
Administrative Battalion are simply confined to those of 
-administering private funds —Quite so. The objection 
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which I have mentioned is, as T.ord Bury expressed it, | 
a little sentimental feeling. ‘Lhe officers of the different, 
corps in an Administrative Battalion are, in fact, a little 
more important, and have a little more power than, 
they would have if the corps were consolidated. 

1274. In point of fact, you are working so well as an 
Administrative Battalion that you have not thought 
it worth while to go to the trouble of converting it 
into a substantive battalion?—I have not thought it 
worth while to do so; but I wish to say that if it is an 
order, and if it is for the interests of the country in 
general, that these administrative battalions should be 
consolidated, I, for one, should not raise any objection 
against it. 

1275, There would not be any difficulty, I presume, 
in leaving the corps to administer their own private 
funds ?—Certainly not. 

1276. (Chatrman.) You said that you thought that 
commanding officers, if the corps remained administra- 
tive corps, mast have more power ?—Certainl ye 

1277. If you increased the power of the Com- 
manding Officer would not it be equivalent to a 
consolidation ?—-I think that it would, - Then there is 
the other question, namely, the question of accoutre- 
ments, and the auestion of the power of ordering that 
everything should be precisely the same in one corps as 
in another. If you gave to u commanding officer the 
absolute power of ordering that his regiment should be 
all clothed alike, and that the different corps should 
find their own clothing and. accoutrements, and if he 
had the power of saying that they should be precisely 
the same, and if when the men were called out you 
also gave him the power of punishing a man, as is now 
given to the captains of the different corps, it would 
then. I think, obviate any difficulty in the administra: 
tive system. 

1278. Has the Lieutenant-Colonel Commanding an 
Administrative Battalion the power of dismissing a man ? 
—No. I may mention that 1 have just come from camp 
—we had 688 men out in camp, and there was nothing 
wrong—there was not a case of drunkenness, and J 
said, “I hope that we may get through without any 
case of drunkenness ;” but on the last day there were 
two cases of drunkenness ; they were in the Arundel 
corps, commanded by the Duke of Norfolk, and Iam 
sorry to say that one of the men was the son. of his 
head woodman (a most respectable man), and he had 
been well brought. up. This man especially was very 
insubordinate. I kept’ him, of course, in. the guard- 
room all the night, as long as I possibly could, and I 
then had him up to the orderly room, and: I eould 
only severely reprimand him and suggest to the Duke 
of Norfolk what I thought he ought to do; the Duke 
of Norfolk carried out my suggestion, and dismissed 
both those men ; but that is hardly a position in which 
a Colonel Commanding a battalion of Volunteers should 
be placed. 

1279. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) In order to ob- 
tain that which you point out as being so desirable, is 
it not the shortest way to consolidate your battalion, 
You have clearly pointed out that there is a deficiency 


in the power of the commanding officer ?—Quite so. 


1280. Is not the shortest way, to obtain that which 
you desire, by consolidating your battalion ?—Cer- 
tainly, if you think that that is desirable for tho whole 
of the battalions in the country ; but I am pointing out 
the alternative course in. case you should think it 
desirable to leave some administrative battalions, that , 
then it would, in my opinion, be absolutely necessary to 
give more power to the commanding officer when the 
men were called out under him. a 

1281. (Chairman.) Have yon ever known cases of 
difference of opinion to exist between the Officer Com- 
manding the Battalion and the corps commanders, which 
have rendered it difficult to carry out discipline ?— 
I have known that to occur, : 

1282. That no doubt would be obviated in the ease 
of consolidation ?— Certainly, 

1283. With regard to Head-Quarters, has each corps 
of your administrative battalion head- quarters 1— They 
have head-quarters in this sense, that they have their 
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armoury and the magazine, and their sort of orderly 
room. 

1284. And their 
instructor. 

1285. Would any expense be saved, either to the 
corps on the one hand or to the country on the other, if 
the regiment was consolidated, and if there was only 
one head-quarters?—No ; because you must’ have a 
drill instructor, aud you must have your arms and your 
ammunition at each of these different corps stations. 

1286. The next point is as to’ the power of resigna- 
tion at the end of fourteen days. Do you think that 
that power ought to be retained !—That is one of those 


drill sergeant !—And their drill 


very difficult questions which require very careful con- 


sideration in the interest of the Volunteer movement ; 


but as far as I have been able to judge, I think that 


you certainly might increase the tern of service—four- 
teen days, in my opinion, is too short. 

- 1287. Would you suggest any term for enrolment ? 
—It is a very difficult thing to suggest any absolute 
term. I have heard it mentioned that three years would 
he a good term of seryice—that ifa man wished to go 
during the first year of the three, he ought to pay as mach 


as £3—because, looking at the Volunteers at the present 


moment, they are clothed and fitted out by the 
different corps, and not by the individual men—it is 
thought that £3 would about cover tne expenses ; and 
it has been suggested that if a man left during the 
second year he should pay £2, and in the third year £1 
at the commencement of the year if he wished to go. 

1288. You are probably aware that there has sprung 
up in some corps a system which they call the three 
years system, by which the men’s outfit is paid for by 
their corps, and if they resign within that period they 
have to refund a portion of the money ?—Yes. 

1289. Would you like to see that system generalised 


-and legalised ?—-Whatever is done ought be to done for 


the whole of the Volunteers. I should not like to 
bind myself to any particular time, because I have not 
gone sufficiently minutely into that matter to do so ; 
but if you alter it, [ think that three years’ service for 
a Volunteer would be a very fair term and that you 
would get the men. 

1290. Of course you would leave a power to the 
commanding oflicer, or to some authority, of dispensing 
with a man’s services in a shorter time if he wished to 
leave ?—Certainly ; but then you would have the fact 
that he had had all his clothing and accoutrements 
found for him ; and if he wished to change his place of 


residence and to work somewhere else, there would be 


the power of transferring him to another corps. 
1291. But you would approve of a general regula- 


tion incréasing the term of enrolinent for the whole 


force ?—I should, so far as | am concerned. 

1292. (Col. Biddulph). Do you think that such a 
regulation: would interfere much with the number of 
men who would come to you ?—I do not think so. 

1298. They would not be frightened at the three 
years ?—I should not be frightened, and I do not think 


that they would; but I think that it requires careful 


consideration, because the conditions of service in 
different parts of the country are so very different, and 
whether it would be detrimental in the north of 
England I cannot pretend to say. I think that it has 


very often turned out in this sort of way, that men 


have been rather angry perhaps at something which 
may have been done, and they have sent in their resig- 


nation, and when they have had time to reflect upon it 
they are sorry for it, but as they have done it they go. 


Ihave heard of many instances of that kind, and [ 
think that fourteen days is too short a time as a general 


rule. Whether, if a man showed good reason for going 


away for some particular purpose, that he was going 
to do something else. and did not want to volunteer any 
longer, you would give him some extra liberty would 
be a question for serious consideration. 

1294. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Any rules which 
you may agree to as to the Volunteer corps you may 
-enforce by Jaw, may you not >You may. 

_ 1295. Supposing that. you choose to impose the 
‘three years’ rule upon the men who join, you can 
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enforce that rule under some penalty which is agreed 
upon ?—Yes, 

1296. Would. there not be an advantage in that 
elasticity by which you could deal with your corps, as 
you thought, the circumstances of your corps demanded, 
rather than imposing it asa general rule throughout 
the whole service P-—As it stands at present the general 


rule is fourteen days ; and I think that. for a force like, 


the Volunteers if you alter it ai, all you.ought to alter 
it altogether. Ido not think that it would do t» leave 
absolntely in the discretion of the commanding officers 
the time to be fixed for the mento leave... I think that 
fourteen days is too short a time, but if you alter it. | 
think that it shouid be altered for the whole of the 
service. 

1297. If you impose a penalty you must impose a 
very mild penalty, but I. think that you might impose 
a penalty. 

1298. I can understand a penalty, which’ .a man 
agrees to asia rule ; but would there not be some ditti- 
culty in imposing a general penalty throughout the 
whole of the service, because without;a penalty of course 
you could not enforce the rule. 

1299. Asa general rule throughout the whole scr- 
vice ?—Yes. 

13809. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Do you mean & money 
penalty >—A money penalty certainly. 

1801. (Col. Biddulph.) It would have to fixed by 
Act of Parliament ?—Yes, 

1302. (Chairman.) The next point is the question 
of the Capitation Grant. Do you consider the pre- 
sent capitation grant.sufficient ? I refer to the ordinary 
expenses of corps, and not to the camp expenses, which 
we will consider separately ?—-Taking the ordinary 
expenses of corps, and leaving the camp. expenses en.- 
tirely out of sight, I think that the Capitation Grant: is 
fairly sufficient. 1 will not say that we might not be 
very glad to havea little more, but if there were no 
camp I do not know that we could ask the Govern- 
ment to give more than we are at present receiving. 

1303, Do you find, in your battalion, that the Capita- 
tion Grant is sufficient to provide clothing, accoutre- 
ments. and reasonable travelling expenses for drill P— 
The travelling expenses for drill are the most diffieult 
thing that we have to deal with, because we have a 
very long way to go; and if we had anything ad- 
ditional, 1 think that we should have it in travelling 
expenses, supposing that we did not go into camp. 

1304. What is you opinion with regard to Great 
Coats ?—It no doubt: would bea, very great advantage 
if every man had;a Great Coat, 

1305. But you do not consider it an article of 
primary necessity >—Not as we are constituted at the 
present moment. 

1306. Supposing it to be. decided that Great, Coats 
should be issued, of course, they would haye to be kept. 
in the stores >—Certainly. 

1307. And they would be issued only on marches 
out and parades ?—Quite so. 

1308. Would there.be a possible machinery for 
doing that?--I think not at this moment. I think 
that it might be managed if the Great Coats were kept 
at the Depot centre. 

1309. But then, as.jou say, your corps are forty 
miles distant from each other, and probably some of 
them are at such a distance from the depdt centre that 
that would not be a practical suggestion, if. you took 
the men out for a night’s march ?—Certainly not. I 
was simply looking to going into camp, in the 
future ; and there is the dithculty of dividing the two 
points ; because I do not think that the Great, Coats 
are so necessary unless it is when you go into camp. 

1310. Then let me ask. whether you think that any 
allowance ought to be made for going into camp ?—. 
Yes, I think that a good allowance ought to be made 
for going into camp, and, if possible, I think that every 
battalion ought to go into camp. The Volunteers, 
in my opinion, ought to turn out in the: same way 
as the Yeomanry do for eight days every vear, and I am 
quite certain that they get more good in those eight 
days than they do during the rest of the year, 
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1311. Would you prefer) asa matter of discipline, a 
certain number of days in camp to the definite number 
of drills which are now required from a Volunteer ?— 
I would have a definite number of drills, but I would 
increase them to twelve (they are now, I think, nine) 
and I would allow a certain number of them to be 
done in the camp, having the company drills done at 
the head-quarters of each corps. 

1312. Taking it in connection with what we were 
speaking about just now, namely, the issue of Govern- 
ment stores, do you think that stores ought to be issued 
for camp purposes to a greater degree than is now 
done ?—I think that we should have Tents and Great 
Coats and all the stores which are required, lanterns 
and all those sort of things for the camp, and a money 
llowance. . 

1313. Have you formed any judgment as to what 
énat money allowance ought to be ?—I have ; but the 
difficulty is this, that of course if you gave a money 
allowance, the Government would naturally say that 
they must ensure that the men were in camp for a 
certain number of days; and I think that the allow- 
ance should be in the same proportion as is now given 
for the Volunteers who attend at Aldershot, or in any 
regular camp, where they receive a stated allowance 
similar to that of a soldier. 

1314, Would you have a fixed allowance, or a 

mileage allowance, or a combined mileage and day 
allowance ?—Taking it in rough terms, I would have 
an allowance for a man who had not been in camp for 
less than three days, and on the average I do not think 
that you could do with less than 7s. 6d. to 10s. per 
man. : 
1315, Is it within your knowledge that many men 
attending camp are paid for so attending ?—-My know- 
ledge is that they are. In my battalion nearly every 
man is paid. 

1316. Is that for his day's wage P-—It is an allow- 
ance which is given to him in order that he may find 
himself, and as a rule it is 2s. 6d. a-day. { 

1317. Do you think that the sum which you have 
mentioned, namely, 7s. 6d. to 10s. per man, ought to 
cover that camp payment ?—Yes. 

1318. Do you think that that would cover the 
expenses of the men out of pocket ?—I think so 3 208; 
Tam sure would. The expenses of my camp on an 
average come to about £560 in cash. 

1319. The expenditure of public money by some 
central authority connects itself with the question 
whether an Administrative Battalion could be equally 
well managed in camp as a consolidated battalion. 
Would not the fact that the commanding officer would 
have to be responsible for the Government money 
expended in defraying all the expenses of each in- 
dividual going into camp necessitate the consolidation 
of your battalion !—I think that so far as the camp is 
concerned, it would be the same as the travelling allow- 
ances are now. We divide the travelling allowances 
according to mileage, and as we think right in the best 
interest of each corps, so far as we are able, and we 
should do the same with any allowance which was 
granted ‘to the battalion for being in camp. 

1320, If this distinct allowance was made, would 
you call it a camp allowance, and not permit it to be 
expended for anything but the camp, or would you put 
it as & Subvention in aid of the Capitation Grant ?— 
That is rather a difficult question to answer. So far as 
Tam concerned, I should put it asa camp allowance ; 
but I am not at all sure that it might not be proper to 
add it to the Capitation Grant to meet the convenience 
of all Volunteers. 

1321. Do you think that it would be better to call it 
a camp allowance, to be devoted specially to the camp, 
and not to be considered as in aid of the capitation 
grant ?—If T was answering jn my own individual 
case, I should decidedly say, give it as a camp allow- 
ance. 

1322. (Mr Ramsay.) You stated, in answer to a 
question, that you thought that the only time when 
the Volunteers wanted Great Coats was when they went 
jnto camp ?—Yes, pERDO Sa), Vine ware 


‘with Great Coats PI do not consider it 
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1328. Are you aware that’ a certain proportion of” 


Great Coats are now supplied ?—Quite so. 

1324, Do you consider it sufficient ?—I do not. 

1325. It is, I think, five per company P—Yes 3 that: 
is quite sufficient for guards, but it is not sufficient on 
all occasions. For instance, a large number of people: 
came down on last Friday, namely, the Foresters, and 


T had to have a extra strong picket cut, and they were _ 


out until quite late at night, and if it had been bad: 


weather those men would have required Great Coats, 


but we had not Great Coats to give them. 

1326. Would you propose to give Great Coats to all 
the Volunteers attending camp ?—I do not think that 
that is necessary, but we want a great many more than’ 
we now have. q i 

1327. What proportion would you suggest ?—I 
should ‘say double the number that we have at the 
present moment. / 

1328. With regard to the general question of Great 
Coats being supplied to the Volunteers, I understand 
from your evidence that you do not consider it neces- 
sary that the Volunteers, as a rule, should be supplied 
absolutely 
necessary ; but if the Government were going to 
give us proper clothing and accoutrements, I think 
that a Great Coat ought to be a part of that 
Clothing. 

1329. In your opinion, if the Volunteers were called 
out on an emergency which would require Great Coats, 
provided that the Government had a sufficient supply 
in store to meet that-emergency, it would satisfy your 
requirements ?—It would. . 

1330. I see that in the cost of Clothing, 
private’s tunic is put down at £1 12s. ?—Yes, 

1331. I believe that your colour is grey ?—Yes. 

1332. How long does that tunic last ?—For a great 
many years, if the cloth is good ; certainly for six, 
seven, or eight years, according to the care which a 
man takes of it. 

1338, Do you get your clothing from a large con- 
tractor, or do you get it locally >—We generally get it 
locally. In the first instance we 
of cloth from the Government, and it was’ the best 
cloth that we have ever had. Some of the men did 
not like it, because it was rather hard, but it has worn 
better than. any cloth that I have ever seen since, and 
the colour did not change. ‘Lhe difficulty now with 
grey is to get the grey all of the same colour and the 
same pattern. 

1334, Then am I to understand that you do not 
now obtain your cloth from the Government ?—Somé: 
times we do. 

1335. With regard to the colour, is it your opinion 
that the Volunteers should go into scarlet, or that they 
should remain as they are, in grey ?—If the Govern- 
ment were to find the clothing, and if they chose to 
find it of scarlet, then I think it would be a very good 
thing if the Volunteers were all clothed in scarlet 3 but 
leaving it as it is at the present moment, if there is to 
be no general order, then grey no doubt wears a great 
deal better than scarlet. 

1336. Supposing that the Volunteers were supplied 
with Great Coats, do you think that it would tend to 
make the ordinary clothing last longer ?—T do not think 
that it would, because we are, always, ornearly alwaysout 
in the warm weather, and the Volunteers would never 


your 


wear the Great Coats if'they could help it ; theymightdo - 
there are very ' 


so in the winter, but then in the winter 
few drills, and wheo they have drills it is always in a 
room, and generally it is only in going from this room 
to their homes that they put on their Great Coats over 
their uniforms. 

1337. If the Governnient were to supply clothing to 
the Volunteers, with’ allowances while they were out, 
do you see any difficulty in the contracts being made 
by the Government, and’ the clothing being delivered 
to the satisfaction of the commanding officer ?—_T pre- 
sume that if it was done in that sort of way it would 
be like the clothing for the Atmy, and that a tailor 
must bg employed to fit the clothing to each individual 
man, ric 


got a great quantity 
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1338. You are aware, I believe, that in the Army 
the men are fitted by sizes !—Yes. 

1339. Do you think that there would be any difl- 
culty in fitting the Volunteers by sizes ?—There would 
be a difficulty, but perhaps not so great a difficulty as 
one would imagine, seeing that the Volunteers who are 
now taken are much younger men, and,if I may use 
the term, much more shapeable men than many men 
who were taken'some time ago. 

1340. (Mr. de la Bere.) For the 2s. 6d. which you 
give to your men, have they to find everything ?— Yes. 
I have a specific contract with a man to supply them 
with different things at very reasonable prices; 2s. 6d. 
is supposed to find the whole of their meals. 

1841. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Do 1 rightly under- 
stand you as advocating that in the regimental camps 
the same allowance should be given as is now given at 
Aldershot, namely, 10s. per head 1—Yes. 

. 1842. Would you have the same requirements as 
there are now at Aldershot ?—No ; our men are not. in 
for that time; but when I gave my first answer I 


_ guarded myself by saying that I thought that the 


Government ought to require that the men should be in 
for a certain time. 

_ 1848. Then you would advocate that they should be 
kept in for a certain continuous time !—Yes, I men- 
tioned three days as the minimum. / 

_ 1344. But you would not object to a longer time ?— 
I should not object to a longer time, but I think that 
you would have more difficulty in a longer time. You 
might get four days, but I think that three days you 
would have no difficulty in getting. 

1345, This year, you are aware, there is an 
alteration in the regulations as regards camp allow- 
ance ?-—A little. 

1346. That is to say, every man who goes in for 


_ four days gets 2s. 6d. extra ?—Yes, 


1347. Those men are also allowed to be counted in 
the average ?—Yes. 

1348. If you had the camp allowance which you 
propose, would you do away with averages altogether ? 
_—I should. . 

13849. And you would let merely those men receive 
the allowance who were there for a continuous time, 

whatever that time was ?—Yes. 

1350. With regard to the travelling expenses to 
camp, the men who go to Aldershot have their travel- 
ling expenses paid them ’—Quite so. 
1851. Should you be quite satisfied with the present 
mode ?—No, I should not be quite satisfied with it, if 
you did away with the averages; I think that then 
you must give a better travelling allowance. 

1352, More than 5s. per head?—I think so, but to 
no great extent. . A very little makesa great difference 
when you come to a body of men of that kind. 

1353. Of course,.it would vary in different counties ? 
_— Very much. 

1354. In some counties the allowance might more 
reasonably cover the expenses than in others ?—Yes ; 

but I am very scattered. 

1355. (Chairman.). Io you find thatthe class from 
whom you draw your Volunteers has changed of late 
years ’—Certainly, very much. ~~ 

1356. In what respect /—If I must go back to the 
beginning, in the battalion which I then commanded, I 


will not say how many, but certainly more than half 


the battalion were absolutely farmers in a very good 
position; but now we do not find above five or six 


farmers per company. That class of men, from circum- 


_ stances, have left, and although we occasionally get 
_ (and they are always promoted) a very good class of 
_ young farmer, who is made a non-commissioned officer 


as soon as we possibly can do so, yet they do not come 


‘in anything like the same proportions as they did when 
_the Volunteer movement was first started. 
1857. Are the men of the same physique as you 
used to get?—Yes; I haye a very good battalion, 
taking it upon the whole. 

1358. Are they agricultural, labourers ?—There are 
a good many agricultural labourers ; there are a good 
_many small tradesmen, and a good many tradesmen 
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doing a fair business in the different towns, and there 
are a good many mechanics. 

1359. The point which I rather want to know is 
whether the agriculturists are now being replaced by 
some form of urban population ?—Hardly so, in my 
part of the country. 

13860. They are mostly connected with agriculture ? 
—They are mostly connected with agriculture, or are 
mechanics in gentlemen’s yards ; we get a great many 
from Petworth, and from Arundel, and from the neigh- 
bourhood of Chichester, and so on. 

1361. Is that the class from which the Militia and 
the Army would recruit !—Not at the present wages. 

1362. You think that you get a class which would 
not naturally go into the Army !—Certainly. 

1363. Your recruiting does not interfere with the 
recruiting for the Army ?—I must distinctly say not 
at the present wages. If the wages were lowered, I 
would not for one moment say that we have not many 
men who ought to be in the Militia. 

1864. (Lreut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Do many of your 
men transfer their services to the Line !—We have had 
a few who have done so, but not many. 

1365. What would be the proportion ; do you think 
that it would be two or three per cent.?—Not so 
much, not one per cent. 

1366. (Col. Biddulph.) Is the alteration which you 
have mentioned in your class of men due to local 
causes, orto the fact that the original impetus which 
was given to the Volunteer movement has died out a 
little?—I think that at first it was regarded as 
absolutely necessary, in the interest of the country, 
that every man of the higher and better class who vould 
possibly go into the Volunteers should do so ; and as 
things died out and the feeling wore off, and they saw 
that they were not required, they gradually dropped out. 

1367. Then it is not merely applicable to your 
battalion, but you think that it is general in the 
service ?—I think that it is general in the service. 

1368. (Maor-Gen. Bulwer.) Do you think that any 
old soldiers who have come back to their villages serve 
in the Volunteers in your county ?—We have a few, 
but very few now. We had at one time more than we 
have at the present moment. 

1369. (Chairman.) With regard to the availability 
of the Volunteers for active service, it has been put 
forward that the Volunteers might be made available 
in case of emergency, in the same way as they are now 
available in case of invasion. Would you advocate any 
change in the Volunteer Act which should enable Her 
Majesty to accept the services of Volunteers in case 
of emergeney, as she can now in case of invasion ?—I 
certainly should not. 

1370. You consider the force a distinctive force 
raised for a particular purpose, namely, the defence of 
this country, and to liberate both our Militia and of 
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course our regular Army for other purposes, wherever _ 


they might be sent ?—Yes, we should be bound to go 
wherever we might be sent in this country if those 
other troops were employed abroad. I think thai if 
a Volunteer wanted to volunteer for service of the kind 
which you mention, he should either enlist in the 
Army or go to the Militia, 

1371. Do you think that there would be any 
objection to having a roll, upon which any Volunteer 
who wished to go for active service should enter him- 
self ?—I think that that would be a great mistake. 

1872. Do you think that it would affect the enrol- 
ment of the force ?—I do not think that it would affect 
the enrolment of the force at all, but I do not think 
that you should give the option to Volunteers to be 
upon a roll of that kind, because they have decided 
that they are to be for the defence of their country and 
nothing else. 

1373. Setting aside foreign service for a moment, 
would, you object to seeing the Volunteer force made 
available for cases of emergency, or would you rather 


have it, as it is now, confined to cases of invasion ?7— 


That is quite another point. I should see no objection 
to it in a case of great emergency, as regarded this 
country. 
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1374. That emergency would, of course, be declared 
by proclamation ?—You could. avail: yourselves of the 
services of the Army and the Militia without an actual 
invasion. If it was necessary for the Volunteers to be 
called out, I do not see why there should not be power 
to do so in the case of an emergency of that kind. 

1375. It has been sugyested to this Committee that 
the Volunteers form a military outlet for the lower 
middle class of the population, who would not enter 
the Militia, and ould not enter the Army, bnt that 
there dues exist among that class a warlike feeling, 
which would be ill satisfied if they were left at home 
in the case of a great emergency. What would be 
your opinion of that suggestion ?—It is very much as I 
have just now said. If it could be shown that it was 
an absolute necessity, in the interests of this country, 
that a call should be made upon the Volunteers to 
garrison Portsmouth, or any other town which you 
might be pleased to name, I do not see why in an Act 
of Parliament there should not be the power to call 
them out to do so; but it must be upon a proved 
case of absolute necessity so far as the country is 
concerned, 

1576. Then you would object to the formation of 
avything like a Volunteer Reserve similar to the 
Malitia Reserve ?—Yes ; I think that it ig going beyond 
the intention for which the force was raised. 

1377. (Col. Biddulph.) When you say that you would 
not object to a power being given to call out the 
Volunteers in such a case as has been put, do you 
inean the power to accept the services of the Volun- 
teers, or that there should absolutely be the right to 
call them out, as there is now, in case of invasion ?— 
That is a distinction, and it is rather a difficult one. 
What I meant was this, that if the Government thought 
‘that it was absolutely necessary to denude this country 
of its regular troops, and also of the Militia, and that 
for the safety and protection of this country another 
body of troops should be called out, they might then 
have the power of calling out the Volunteers ; that is 
to say, I should not leave it to the chance of Volun- 
teers volunteering, but the Government should have 
the power of calling them out. 

1378. Do you think that that power existing in an 
Act of Parliament would tend to prevent people from 
volunteering for the Volunteer force ?—I think not. 

1379. But in many cases it might be absolute ruin 
to a man?—That is quite true; but I think that the 
vccasion would be so rare, and that when the occasion 
did occur it would be so absolutely for the welfare and 
well-being of the country, that an individual sacrifice 
of that kind could not be taken into account, 

1380. Still, would it not deter a man who was 
afraid of an emergency being declared, and not an 
invasion ?T hardly think so, because, in my recol- 
lection, I do not think that there has ever been a case 
in which an emergency of that sort could or would 
have been declared. 

1881. Then practically it would be almost a useless 
proviso ’— Yes, so far as things have gone, but we can 
never tell what may happen. 

1382. (Mr. de la Bere.) Would you have considered 
the Crimean War such an emergency ?—No, 

1883. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) But in the event of 
that great emergency, do you not think that there 
would be a very strong feeling on the part of the 
Volunteers, making them desirous to take part —I 
think that there would. - 

1384. Would it not then be sufficient to call for 
Volunteers, and would not the object be gained by 
their volunteering for the purpose for which they were 
wanted ?—-It might be so ; but the Volunteer Force bas 
now got so mixed up with the defensive forces of the 
country, and is so recognized in the country, that I 
think that in a case of that kind it should be treated 
in the same way as you would treat any other body of 
military men, and that ,you should decide what you 
wanted, and whom you would ¢all out, and make the 
best use of the force which might be required that you 
could. 

1385. (Chairman.) 


Volunteers 


With regard to discipline, do - 
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you think that there would be any advantage in| 


putting the Volunteers under the Mutiny Act when 


they were out for drill, exercise, camps, or military | 


duties --If I was asked as an old soldier, one would 
naturally say, yes ; but there are certain points which 
occur to one’s mind as to whether it would be wise to 
entrust the power to every class of officer. If we are 
called out with regular troops we are under the 
Mutiny Act, and there we have always men to com- 
inand who thoroughly understand whai discipline is, 
and who know exactly what the Volunteers are, and 
who would certainly not go out of their way to enforce 
more than they thought absolutely essential ; and 
although they would use a very fair 
hand upon them, it would all be done in the mere 
regular course; but it might happen that if the 
were placed under the Mutiny Act, there 
might be men (I do not say there would be) who 
would abuse that power when there was no occasion 
for anything of that sort to be done. 


1386. Generally we may take it that you find the . 


power of discipline sufficient ?—Quite. 

1387. You find the power of dismissal sufficient ?— 
Quite, if there is only conferred, as I haye said, upon 
the Commanding Officer the same power as is now con- 


ferred upon the Captain of a Corps in an Administrative | 


Battalion. 

1388, There is another point, upon which T know 
you feel strongly, and that is as regards the position of 
Adjutants. 
but, perhaps, as we have the pleasure of your company 
now, you will favour the Committee with any observa- 
tions which you may have to make upon it?—My 
observations upon that point would be very few. 
After, I cannot say what was an understanding, but 
after what was thrown out by Lord Cardwell with 
regard to the future Adjutants of both Militia and 
Volunteers, and after a certain line was taken with 
regard to Adjutants of Militia, it was a _pity that 
the same course was not pursued with regard to 
Adjutants of Volunteers; and as it appears that 
the Government have always been anxious to get: 
Adjutants from Line Regiments, and to put them here 
for five years, in my humble judgment, when the 
opportunity offered they should have given an oppor- 
tunity to the old Adjutants of Volunteers to retire 
upon the same terms as were settled with regard to 
the Militia Adjutants in 1875 ; those who did not 
avail themselves of it then fell back upon the old 
system, and after that there could be no com- 
plaint, and I still think it would be a wise thing to give 
to all the old Adjutants of Volunteers the chance of 
retiring before a certain specified time, upon the same 
aliowances as those upon which the Adjutants of 
Militia retired in 1875 ; and that all those who do not 
retire by that time can have no grievance with regard 
to the terms which may or may not be imposed upon 
them. I also think (and it would cost the country 
nothing) that there might be a little more license given 
with regard to the rank of Major ; because now a man 
must have served for a certain number of years in the 
Volunteers, whereas I think that a man who has served 


- for certain number of years in the Regular service and 


for a less number of years in the Volunteers (certainly 
w less number than fifteen) might get the honorary 
tank of Major, provided his whole service has been 
twenty years. ; / 
1389. Is it your experience that in a vast majority 
of cases the discipline and efliciency of the force depend 
mainly upon the Adjutant? — Very much indeed ; 
naturally it must be so ; he is the man who goes round, 
particularly in an Administrative Battalion 3 the Com- 
manding Officer goes round at certain times. have 
divided my battalion into wings, and have given each 
of the Majors a wing to look after; but still, the Adju- 
tant goes round once a month to each of these corps ; 
and the main discipline of a battalion of that kind must, 
in a great measure, depend upon the zeal and discretion 
and good tact of the Adjutant. 
1390. Do you think that if the old adjutants who 
ure not serving under the five years’ rule became 


and even tight 


We have not yet gone into that question, — 


7 
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sleepy from length of service it would affect the dis- 
cipline of the force !—My opinion is that it would very 
much, in point of activity and soon. There is nothing 
‘to which the Volunteers look so much, provided that a 
man has tact and temper, as a man who thoroughly 
understands his business and is always ready and 
willing and anxious to teach and to help them and to 
make them do their work properly. 

1391. Is it within your knowledge that there is a 
considerable amount of discontent amongt he old Adju- 
tants at the position in which they are at present 1— 
There is in certain cases ; but I will not say that in 
other cases it absolutely amounts to discontent, but 
they feel that they have a grievance, and that that 


_ grievance ought to have been remedied. 


1392. Would that grievance be mainly removed by 
some indulgence as regards pension ?—Yes, to a great 
extent ; but I think that the right way to remove it is 
the one which I have suggested, because then the men 
having the opportunity, and not availing themselves of 


_ that opportunity, of retiring by a certain time, those 


tien cannot hereafter complain of any terms which 
the Government may think right to impose upon 
them. . 

1393. Assuming that it was the view of the Govern- 
ment that the matter should be dealt. with by way of 
pension, you know the scale which now exists, by 


_ which a man must be declared physically unfit for 


further service before he can claim a pension. Do you 
not think that the removal in any case of the necessity 
of appearing before a Medical Board would be satis- 
factory to the Adjutants?—T am sure that that would 
be very satisfactory to them. 

- 1394, And that the scale as now laid’ down would be 
satisfactory if the question of going before a Medical 
Board was removed !—Certainly; 1 am sure that it 


_ would be very satisfactory to them. 


1395. (Col. Biddulph.) Is not the grievance of the 
Adjutants, as regards what you have just mentioned, 


_ -viz., that they ought to have the option of retiring at a 


a 


higher rate, rather comparative than absolute, that is 
to say, because the Militia have it and they have not ? 
—No doubt there is a great deal in that; but it will 
exist as long as the regiments of Volunteers and of 
Militia are united together as they were by Lord 
Cardwell. 


1896. They have found that they have not the same 


advantage in that respect as the Militia have ?— 
Yes. 

1397. What advantage would the Government get 
for this grant of money, if they offered the Volunteers 


higher pensions to retire?—My own opinion is that 
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there would be very few who would accept it. I may 
be quite wrong. The Government would get this ad- 
vantage, which I think is au advantage, that with regard 
to all the men who retired you would place them upon 
the same footing as in the Militia, and you would get 
rid of men who were there for an indefinite period. The 
Adjutants of Volunteers felt this grievance, that when 
they took the adjutantcy of Volunteers they thought 
that they would be upon the same allowances as the 
Militia. 

1398. (Mr. de la Bére.) I understand you to say 
that if the present rates were continued, and if an 
Adjutant might go when he liked, you think that that 
would meet some of the grievance !—I think so. 

1399. You understand that the Militia had a very 
large increase made to the pensions ?— Yes ; but it was 
only given to them provided they retired by a certain 
day. I only ask, to begin with, that the Volunteers 
should be put upon the same footing as the Militia 
were with regard to the scheme of 1875, and that they 
should retire upon larger allowances, provided they 
retire by a certain day. I think that it would give 
general satisfaction, and also that there would not be 
very many who would accept it. 

1400. (Chairman.) Is there any point upon which 
you wish to add anything ?— With regard to the 
Adjutants, I think I may say that the Volunteer Adju- 
tants have perpetually very hard work, as you are 
aware ; if their Golonels look after them and make 
them do all the work which is necessary, their work is 
very hard. Iassure you that my Adjutant is very hard 
worked from one year’s end to the other; and as a rule 
I think that the Adjutants have done their work very 
satisfactorily. 

1401. (Dajor-Gen. Bulwer.) Do you think that 
they have harder work now than they had under the 
old system ?—IJ think that they have. 

1402. They have increased pay ?—They have in- 
creased pay to a certain extent. 

1403. (Mr. de la Bere.) In 1860 they had only 6s. 
a day ; they now get 11s. 7d.!—Yes. 

1404, They only had forage at 2s., they now get 
2s. 4d. ; besides which they have lodging money, and 
ls. allowance in lieu of a seryant?—That is quite 
true. 

1405. And, moreover, they have been relieved of a 
considerable portion of their work with regard to the 
Capitation Grant !—They have been relieved of it ; but 
everything has increased ; there are duplicate returns, 
and everything is so different from what it was, that 
the Orderly Room is a very different thing from what it 
was when I first commanded a battalion of Volunteers. 


(The Witness withdrew.) 


Lixzvr.-Cot. Matcorm, M.P., 1st Administrative Battalion Argyllshire Rifle Volunteers, examined. 


- 1406. (Chatrman.) You command the Ist <Ad- 

ministrative Battalion .of Argyllshire Rifle Volun- 
ers + —I do. o 

_ 1407. Have you commanded it for some years !— 


_ For five, or six years, not more than that. 


1408, I think that your battalion differs from most 


other Volunteer corps in the class of men of which 


your battalion is composed, does it not ?—The different 


corps differ yery much in themselves ; for instance, I 
_ have one corps which is almost entirely composed of 
quarrymen, men earning from 30s. to £2 a week ; then 


in another district I have two companies composing a 


corps ; one company is supposed to be more or Jess 


agricultural, that is to say, farmers and farm servants, 
and so om; the other company is more or less urban, 
but amongst them there are a very large number of 
custom-house’ officers; then another corps is_ prin- 
cipally urban, another is entirely agricultural, and an- 
other, I am sorry to say, is largely composed of fishermen. 
1409. (Leeut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Yon do not. find 
them the worst of the lot, do you?—-Not when I can 
get them, but that is the difficulty. 


1410. (Chairman.) Do you find them amenable to 
discipline >—Very. 

1411. You find no difficulty in maintaining dis- 
cipline ?—No ; I have never found any difficulty. A 
great many of the men are wild enough out of uniform, 
but the moment I have got them into uniform I have 
never had any trouble with them. 

1412. In point of education, what is their standard 
of education; can they mostly read and write ; are 
they well-educated men ?—Yes, very few of our men 
cannot read and write, some of them do not very well 
understand English, but they have been well taught in 
the schools ; many of the Ballachulish men can hardly 
speak English ; they learn it as a language. 

1418. Do you think that the power of resignation 
on the part of these men at fourteen days ought to be 
retained ?—I should like to have something more than 
that, I should like to have the power, in some way, 
of preventing a man from resigning ina huff, sometimes 
he takes a fancied offence. I cannot say that we have 
suffered from it ourselves ; but when a corps has been 
at the expense of clothing a man, and so on, and is 
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locking to his earning the capitation grant, und to the 
payment of it, it seems rather a short time that he may 
throw it up upon fourteen days’ notice at any time; 
but I suppose that it might be done by what you might 
call regimental rule. 

1414. But you have no such regimental rule ?— 
No, in fact I have had to get things in order by 
degrees. 

1415. Yours is an Administrative Battalion ; would 
there be any difficulty if a general regulation on the 
subject were made, in turning that administrative 
battalion into a consolidated one ?—I do not think that 
there would be any very great difficulty. I mean as 
far as managing the battalion is concerned ; I think 
that one could do it, but they are scattered over the 
face of the earth in a most extraordinary manner. 

1416. Would there be any insurmountable objection 
offered by the various officers commanding corps for 
instance ?— Not at present. 

1417, The men of course would not object >—Not 

in the least. 
_ 1418. Would it give you greater control over the 
funds of the corps?—One would have to be guided 
very much by various local opinions. You would have 
to trust in a very great measure to the captains ; so 
that really I do not think that in that respect it would 
make very much difference. _ 

1419. In point of fact, to put it in another way, you 
feel uo particular inconvenience from the present 
system ?—I do not feel any particular inconvenience. 

1420. But if, for the sake of uniformity, it was 
decided to consolidate the battalion you would not have 
any objection ?—I should not have the slightest objee- 
tion. I should be perfectly willing to undertake it. 

1421. What is the greatest distance of one of your 
corps from head-quarters ?—My present head-quarters 
are at Dunoon ; the Ballachulish corps is{about 140 
miles from that, by sea; then there is another corps 
which by sea is about 70 miles. 

1422. In fact they are very distant?—They are 
almost like the fingers on one’s hand ; because we are 
so cut up by arms of the sea that it makes land com- 
munication practically impossible, and therefore we are 
obliged to avail ourselves, instead of railways, of the 
lines of steamers as far as we can. 

1423. Do you ever get your corps together in 
battalion ?—Only in camp. JT have done it. I did it 
once, but it was a tremendous exertion of course. 

1424. Do you find that the Capitation Grant is 
sufficient to cover your camp expenses ?—I cannot 
say that it is. 

1425, Is that because the journey is expensive, or 
because the living: in camp is expensive ?—It is from 
both causes, but more particularly the living. I make 
contract with a respectable man to provide the three 
meals namely, breakfast, dinner, and evening meal, at 
a fixed rate, and practically each corps pays for the: 
number of its own men who are present. I have to 
make my camp in the most central position in the 
county that I can find, and it happens to be at a dis- 
tance from every corps. It is not at head-guarters, 
but owing to there being a line of steam communica- 
tion direct between this spot and my head-quarters 
corps I generally get a large portion, if not the whole 
of the head-quarters corps to attend the camp ; and 
they earn nothing, because they are the head-quarters 
corps, and therefore that corps absolutely becomes a 
dead weight upon the rest of the battalion, and increases 
the expense enormously. I cannot hold a camp at the 
head-quarters, for there is no place in which to 
do it. 

1426. If it was decided to give any increase of the 
Capitation Grant, would you rather that it was done in 
the nature of a camp allowance or as a subyention 
to the capitation grant generally ?—As a camp 
allowance. - 

1427. Have you settled any amount which, in your 
own mind, would be sufficient ?—I cannot say that I 
have. I should agree very much to what Sir Walter 
Barttelot said. ; 

1428. Vs. 6d. to 10s, ?—Yes, 


I think that that ought 
do yery well. 
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- 1429. You would be comparatively easy with that? 
—Yes. 


1430. That would be taking the average of your a 


head-quarters corps, which gains you nothing, and your 


other corps ?—I should say that it, ought to be for every — 


man who was four or five days, or whatever time you 


chose, in camp; that is to say who was bond fide in — 


camp. 


they ought to be in camp in order to earn the camp 


allowance ?—Three clear days in camp. I would not — 
I am very strongly in favour 
of camp, in every possible way, I find that I can — 
teach the men more, and do the battalion more good, — 
in camp than by almost all the drills of the rest of the — 


have it less than that. 


year. : 
1432. Have you to pay wages to the people who 
attend camp ?—The battalion does not pay the wages, 


but I find that a great many of them receive wages 


from their employers ; that is to say the employers do 


not cut them off. They do not support the Volunteers 
very well in. my county by their subscriptions or q 


anything of that sort, but they do support them in this 


way, that when they know that their men are in camp : 


they pay them their week's wages, 


1433. Do -you advocate putting them under the 
Mutiny Act during the time that they are in camp?— 
I do not myself think that there is a great necessity for _ 
it, and I feel the difficulty which I think Sir Walter — 


mentioned ; it depends so very much upon who is 
administering the discipline, I should not. be afraid 
if we had the Mutiny Act with us. 


who came or who did not come, and I do not think 
that I should ever have recourse to it. 
1434. I am looking at the answer which you have 


sent us?—Yes, but I am glad to have an opportunity — 


of rather qualifying it; it is qualified, I think, as you 
will notice. I do not consider that there is the 
necessity for the Mutiny Act which some people seem 
to think there is. , 
1485. Are there any particular class of stores in the 
camp necessaries which you think ought to be. issued 
by the Government to the Volunteers 3 1 am speakin 
of Great Coats and Accoutrements ?—-Accoutrements | 


certainly think- should be issued by the Government; 
great coats I should very much like to have 3 L should — 


prefer, of course, if possible, that they should be the 


1431. For what minimum period do you think that — 


Ido not think — 
that it would make the difference of a single man as to 


property of the battalion ; but I do not myself see any q : 


difficulty, if they were issued to us, either to the 


colonel of the battalion or to whomever they might be — 


issued, in their being properly taken care of, and of 
course the officers in charge would be responsible that 
they were properly made use of. 


1436. Do you find any difficulty in obtaining q 


Sergeant-Instructors in your part of the world P—Yes, 
I am in that difficulty now, I never had any difficulty 
before, and I think that as soon as you can dispense 
with your reserves we shall have no difficulty again. 
At the present moment there is undoubtedly a diffi- 
culty in procuring good Sergeant-Instructors, but I 
believe that it is quite a temporary thing ; before this 
time I never had any difficulty. 

1437. (Col. Biddulph.) Had you any Army Reserve 
men employed amongst your instructors ?—No. 


1438. Then what has caused the difficulty just now? 
—Because there are so many of those who would 


readily take the places of Instructor who are up with 


their regiments and cannot be got hold of; the regi- _ 


ments will not part with them, and there are none at 

the Depét centre atall. 
1439. (Chairman.) With regard to Officers, do you 

find any difficulty in obtaining Officers PI do, In some 


districts I could get plenty of Officers, but in ourseattered 


country the best Officers that I could get do not always 
live where the men do, and there is a difficulty of 
arrangement in that way. ; 

1440. (Air. Ramsay.) 
Barttelot’s evidence about the Great Coats ?—Yes. 


1441. Do you agree with him generally upon that 


subject ?—He seemed to me to fancy that there would 
be more difficulty in dealing with Great Coats if they 


You heard Sir Walter ; 
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were supplied by the Government than I can see any 
reason for. Each corps with me has its quartermaster 
sergeant, and each corps has its own store, and they 
_ wnight be responsible if the Government choose to give 
each man a Great Coat ; the corps would be responsible 
_ for the Great Coats. 

1442. Supposing that Great Coats were issued to the 
men in your corps, it would be necessary, considering 


that the distances are so great, for the men to keep | 


their great coats at their own homes, would it not ?— 
No, they could be kept at the store of each corps. 

1448. You get a proportion of Great Coats now 
issued on goiig into camp, do you not ?—I never have 
got them, I managed to buy twenty-five or thirty of our 
own, and we have always used them for guard pur- 
poses, and we prefer it to making a drawing, and in fact 
a quantity of work. 

1444, Your regiment wear the kilt do they not P— 
Yes. 

1445. The whole of them ?—'The whole of them. 

1446. They have the plaid with the kilt. Is it 
necessary to havea Great Coat in addition to the plaid ? 
—Some of the corps of course were clothed before I 
took command of the regiment, and they have only a 
three-cornered thing like a pen- wiper. 

. 1447. A belted plaid ?—They are all belted plaids, 
-but still the belted plaid may be made in such a way 
as to become a very great protection ; and nearly all 
the regiment have a belted plaid made in that-way, it 
is my sealed pattern that it shall be made in that 
wuy. 
| i448, Ts it the ordinary plaid which is worn by the 
people of the country, is it the plaid that you see the 
shepherds wearing ; isit of the same shape ?—It is nota 
quarter of the size ; you could not possibly put it on in 
anything to resemble a uniform. The uniform looks 
exactly the same, or as neatly as possible the same, as 
that of the 42nd or the 79th or any of the Highland 
regiments, my object being to follow the regulations as 
closely as possible ; the only difference is that that is 
made single, and a man cainot wrap it round his 
shoulders ; mine is made double, and he unhooks it 
from his shoulder, and it keeps his belts and the lock 
of his rifle tolerably dry, in fact, it affords: great 
protection. 

1449. IT see that you put down in your return a 
private’s tunic and aserge frock, do you give them both 
to the men ?—Yes, wherever we can, because having 
recently been obliged to adopt the scarlet tunic, we 
find that unless we have the serge frock everything 
gets spoilt in our wet climate. 

1450. You are aware that the Highland regiments 
do not receive serge frocks ?—If they do not have serge 
frocks, they have whité undress jackets, I believe. 

1451, Is the kilt worn by the population of the 
country generally 2—I do not know that it is. 

1452. Have you any difficulty in getting men to 
join the regiment on account of the kilt ?—None 
whatever. 

1453. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) With regard to Great 
Coats, the time when your men would use them, I 
suppose would be chiefly when they were in camp ?— 
Chiefly in camp 


1454. Therefore, if they were supplied in camp, or if 
a proportion of Great Coats were supplicd in camp, 
would it be sufficient for your purpose ?—Not entirely. 
I have the strongest possible objection to these men 
coming seventy or eighty miles in uniform, as they do 
for instance when they are coming to camp, or coming 
to attend united drill, or anything of that kind, and 
travelling with a plain clothes great coat over their 
uniform. 

1455. I suppose I may presume that owing to the 
great distances in Argyllshire, most of your men who 
come into camp stay all the time?—Yes, most of 
them. peat it 

1456. If any increased camp allowance were given 
for continuous service in camp your battalion would be 
much benefited by it ?—Yes. 

(1457. With regard to the travelling allowance of 
be. per head, have you any remark to make ?—~At 
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the present moment, if I have a camp, or if I 
have a battalion drill, and if I do not get a certain 
proportion of each company or each corps attending 
it, those men who go, although we go through the 
drill, are not allowed any travelling expenses or anv 
allowance, because there are not a_ sufficient pro- 
portion of their corps present, that of course tells very 
much against one. I always try to get the men, 
even though I may know that I cannot get the regui- 
site proportion of the men of the corps present ; still if I 
can only get twenty-five inen out of the seventy or 
fifteen out of the seventy, 1 always think that by 
getting hold of them for a time I am leavening the re- 
mainder of the corps; and I thivk that getting no 
allowance at all for them comes rather unfairly on the 
rest of the battalion. 

1458. Then you advocate paying the travelling 
allowance for any number of men who attend the 
camp ?—Yes ; that is to say provided the attendance 
is bona fide. For instance, I have, we will say, 260 or 
300 men in camp ; out of those perhaps there are three 
companies with three-fourths of their number, and the 
others are made up of detachments from the other 
companies; perhaps there are a dozen men from one, 
and sixteen from another, and so on ; and I think that it 
is very hard that those men should get nothing, or 
rather that their corps should get nothing, for the attend- 
ance of those men at drill, because the battalion bene- 
fits, even although the individual corps may not benefit 
to the same extent, still the efficiency of the battalion 
is undoubtedly promoted by these fellows’ attendance, 
and yon may say that the efficiency of their corps is 
promoted too, because when they go back and drill 
atterwards at their own head-qnarters they have been 
yery often non-commissioned officers, and have had the 
advantage of the camp and battalion drills. My head- 
quarters corps come seventy miles to camp and they 
got nothing at all, andthey cost just as much to carry 
as anybody else. 

1459. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Do you think 
that the Volunteer Force can be carried on with its 
present efficiency without some increased Capita- 
tion Grant ?—Judging fron my own corps, certainly 
not. 

1460. Do you receive any considerable amount of 
subscriptions either from the Volunteers themselves, or 
from friends of the Volunteers?—No, not what you 
would call any considerable amount. We were 
assisted last year by the county gentlemen ; they gave 
us something like £150 towards camp equipage; that 
is to say, things which we wanted, really making 
the camp more efficient every year, and lessening 
the expense to the battalion, but beyond that, and 
beyond what I mention, that many employers pay 
their men wages when they are absent from them and 
are with me in camp, I cannot say that there is any 
great assistance. 

1461. Has there been a falling off in subscriptions 
since the origin of the movement, or are they much the 
same ?—They are much the same, only the regiment 
has done more. 

1462. Does your battalion go into camp every year? 
=Since I have had it, it has always been two years 
out of three in camp; two years out of three we are 
allowed to be inspected in battalion, and every third 
year each corps has to be inspected at its head-quarters ; 
and since I have had the battalion we have always 
been in camp two years out of three, so that the 
battalion, or the greater part of the battalion, at all 
events, is inspected at the end of camp ; it will be so 
this year. 

1463. What Capitation Allowance per man do you 
get when you go into Camp ?—There is 2s. 6d. allowed, 
and so much for the cooking; then there are the 
travelling expenses at so much per man ; that is taken 
from the average number of the men. 

1464. Are you aware what capitation allowance is 
given to those men who go into a camp such as Alder- 
shot ?—-Ten shillings. 
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1466. Is there any similar camp at Edinburgh where 
you could go?—No. 

1467. (Col. Biddulph.) 1 see in your return the 
Capitation Grant which is received ; can you tell me 
whether that includes the camp allowance, or whether 
it is merely the capitation allowance ?—That is merely 
the Capitation Allowance. 

1468. But in your expenses you put the expenses of 
the camp, so that it apparently does not make a correct 
balance-sheet !—That is the regular Capitation Grant 
undonbtedly. 

1469, That would make a'considerable difference in 
the apparent excess of expénditure !—Undoubtedly ; 
there would have to be something added to it. This 
return says, “ Capitation Grant received from the War 
Office ;” that, I take it, is merely the 30s. per man. 
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1470. And the £2 10s. 2—Yes. 


1471. (Major-Gen Bulwer.) Not including the 5s. 


travelling allowance or the camp allowance ?—No. 


1472. (Col. Biddulph.) But, on the other hand, the | 
whole of the expenses are put in for meeting at united 


drills and camp expenses ?—Yes. 1 see exactly what 
you mean, I really cannot answer off-hand whether it 
is so or not, but | should think that your view of it 
is most likely to be the correct one, merely judging 
from the heading. 

1473. From the figures?—Yes, from the figures, 
except that I cannot make out the conveyance there. 

1474. (Chairman.) Is there any other point whien 
you wish to bring before the Committee ?—No, I do not 
think that there is anything else. 


(The Witness withdrew.) 


Linvt.-Cor. Hayrer, M.P., First City of London Rifle Volunteer Corps, examined. 


1475. (Chairman.) You command the Ist City of 
London Rifle Volunteers ?!—. Yes. 

1476. For how many years have you done so ?— 
Since May, 1872. 

1477. Your regiment is a consolidated regiment, and 
not an administrative reciment ?—It is consolidated. 

1478. The attention of the Committee has been 
somewhat directed to the point whether it would be 
possible, in the metropolitan district especially, to 
amalgamate head-quarters, and to reduce expenses, 
Have you given any attention to that point?—No; I 
have never heard it proposed before. It would be very 
unpopular in my corps, and elsewhere, I think. 

1479. Jt has been laid before us that there are about 
fifty regiments or battalions in London, all of which 
have separate head-quarters, separate staffs, separate 
colonels, separate organization, and separate expen- 
dliture in every way, and that if their head-quarters 
could be amalgamated, or if two or more regiments 
could be amalgamated together, it would naturally 
conduce to economy by diminishing expense ?—I should 
be opposed to amalgamation, unless a strong case 
could be made out for it ; the great variety in the 
classes of men who compose the metropolitan Corps 
would be my objection to it. Taking my own case, 
the three City regiments are composed of entirely 
different classes of men. My own regiment is com- 
posed of bankers’ clerks, and men in large City houses, 
and speaking generally they are a wealthy class of 
men for Volunteers. The 3rd London, which is a 
large and good corps, is, I believe, composed mainly of 
working men. The two regiments would not amalga- 
mate together well in the least at the same head. 
quarters. I am not quite sure of what class Colonel 
Vickers’ regiment, the 2nd City, is mainly composed, 
but they are not men who associate with the privates 
of the other regiments in particular ; there is no bond 
of association between the men of the 3rd City 
Corps, as, for instance, there would be in a brigade 
of Guards. It would be impossible, therefore, with 
any harmony and good fellowship to amalgamate them. 
That observation, I think, would apply to the whole 
of those corps. 

1480. Do you think that any reduction of the 
number of regiments in the metropolis is possible by 


amalgamating regiments !—I think that amalgamation » 


would be fatal tomany regiments. I think that it would 
be received with dislike, and that the regiments would 
prefer remaining intact to being amalgamated unless 
from the numerical weakness of certain corps. 

1481. The point which the Committee have in view 
does not affect the amalgamation of corps so much as 
the amalgamation of the expenses of head-quarters. 
We find that the head-quarters are scattered all 
over London ; sometimes there are two or three head- 
quarters in a very small district, which head-quarters 
may cost a very considerable sum ; whereas if two or 
three or more corps had head-quarters between them 


‘to have a tenant. 


the expenditure would be spread over a larger area, 
and a great deal more of the Capitation Grant would 
be available for other purposes in each corps than’ is 
now available ?~-That is a different question. 

1482.. The point upon which the Committee rather 
wanted your opinion, and which we rather thought you 
had considered, was whether such an amalgamation was 
possible ?— What we dois, I imagine, what every other 
corps-does, namely, to hire a house, which is devoted 
to the purposes of head-quarters; it has a canteen, 
which is used by the men, and it has the office of the 
Adjutant ; it has a room where the Committee, who 
are bound to meet for financial purposes, meet; and 
it has also a room where the Sergeant-Major is. This 
house is in the City, and of course it is hired at great 


expense ; and, as regards the head-quarters of other 


corps, I should conceive that they find the expense of 
a house in the City of London is always consider. 
able. Our own lease has nearly expired, and we 
probably shall have to find out a new house at a 
higher rent. With regard to an amalgamation 
of Head-Quarters, it would he convenient if the 
Government could find any house in the City to be 
used as head-quarters, say for the three City rifle 
corps ; but that is quite a new proposition. 

1483. We have under consideration different ques- 


tions : first, would it be possible to amalgamate the — 


corps generally ; secondly, would it be possible to 
decrease expenditure by diminishing head-quarters ; 
and so on ?—The first proposition, I think, would be 
fatal to any corps of which I know anything in the 
City of London. I have often talked over the ques- 


tion, und there is a feeling that although it would be fi 


very desirable, and would be a saving of expense in 
perhaps, staff, and so on, it is not expedient to do it, 
unless there is a clear advantage on the other side. 


1484. Is it your opinion that the system has so far 


grown up, and taken root, that it would be impossible 
to interfere with it without serious detriment to the 
service !—_In my corps, certainly; it would not do at 
all in the City. 

1485. Is it your experience that a very considerable 
part of the Capitation Grant necessarily goes to head- 
quarter expenses ; in head-quarter expenses we include 
ranges ?—The ranges of the City regiments are rented 
in Essex. We have tried lately taking in a tenant ; 
Colonel Radcliffe, of the 39th Middlesex. The three 
City regiments shoot at the same ranges, and we 
thought that to save expense we could let in a tenant 
at £100 a-year rent, to reduced our expense. It has 
however, been found, upon the trial of a year or so, 
that there is so much difficulty in arranging the shoot- 
ing that it has been decided to be better to pay the 
whole expenses between the three City corps, and not 
We find that the three corps are as 
many as we can arrange for to shoot ; each corps gets 
its days by previous arrangement, and it is much 
better left: as it is, The previous arrangement for the 
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three City corps amalgamating with another corps for 
shooting arrangements has been in short a failure 
with us. 

1486. Passing away from that point, there is a ques- 
tion about the liability to serve of the Force itself. Do 
you think that it would be practicable, or desirable, so 
to alter the liability to serve of the Volunteer Force 
that Her Majesty might be empowered to accept their 
services in case of emergency, as she is now empowered 
to do in case of actual invasion ; I refer to an emergency 
declared by Act of Parliament or by Order in Council ? 
—1I think that anywhere within the United Kingdom 
you would find that they would gladly serve, to a 
certain limited number. — [ will take my corps as an 
example. Our arrangement, by which our services 
would have been at once offered to the Queen if they 
had been required in an emergency, not amounting 
to invasion, was, that 25 per cent. of the men 
would remain on permanent duty, and that they 
would be employed at home. I personally am 
strongly opposed, on political grounds, to their serving 
abroad, and I have never even mooted that question 
with them. I have no means of knowing whether they 
would do so or not. 

1487. You are aware that even for that limited 
service within the kingdom an alteration in the Volun- 
teer Act would be necessary ?—I am; the liability 
is limited to actual invasion. The arrangement I 
mention is what. we should be glad to carry out, and 
I believe that. amongst other corps there would be a 
readiness to come forward. I have given the precise 
number which we could guarantee ; our men were quite 
prepared to find 25 per cent. of their strength to be 
permanently on duty. 

1488. Under those vireumstances would you alluw 
them to volunteer for foreign service?—I should 
I think 
that to send Volunteers abroad atfects too seriously 
the industry of the country. I also do not think 
that they are a class of men who should go into 
the ranks. I do not, for instance, agree with Mr. 
Holms that you could make of the Volunteer Force 
a recruiting ground generally for the Army. I do not 
think that they are recruited from the same class of 
men. 

1489. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Going back to 
the question of emergency, could not you get your 
corps together to serve in the way which you describe, 
without any alteration of the Act of Parliament; do 
you think it necessary that there sLould be an alteration 
of it?—Of course I could get them together; and 
they would turn out in their strength in very increased 
numbers in case of invasion, because I should call out 
men who had been through the ranks, in case of in- 
vasion, 

1490. What I understood you to say was that 25 
per cent. of your men had already shown a disposition, 
in case of their being required, to go on permanent 
duty ?—Yes ; that was the official reply of the 
Adjutant to me when I asked the numbers who could 
go on, Permanent Duty. 

1491. That might be done, and you might carry on 
in that way, without any alteration of the Act for it, 
might you not ?—Yes ; but I imagine that Lord Bury 
anticipated something besides invasion ; he was speal:- 
ing of a national emergency, which is the alteration in 
the Militia Act and the Reserve Act of late years; not 
in contemplation of invasion, but in contemplation of a 
European war ; the question was whether in case of 
such emergency the Volunteers would go on permanent 
duty. That is a different question from invasion. I 


heg to say, on behalf of my own corps, that I have no 


doubt they would do so if it was thonght advisable 
by Parliament to alter the Act, and that the proportion 
of their strength which | have mentioned would come 
forward in a national emergency. i 

1492. (Caairman.) Would you rather see that view 
of yours carried out by forming,a Roll for the Volun- 
teers, in the nature of the Militia Reserve, or by 
appealing to the Volunteers when the occasion arose 1— 
I think that those men who had been through the ranks 
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might very wellbe in a Reserve ; we have done it our- 
selves, 

1493. It has been suggested to us that there might 
bea Roll opened, upon which the names of Volunteers 
who were willing to serve generally in the country, in 
case of emergency, should be entered; do you think 
that the formation of such a list would be an advan- 
tage tI think that would not do at all, because it 
would then put them into the ranks, for which I do not 
think they are suited from their habits of life; I do 
not think that they are more suited for it than any 
other class. I think that the Army Reserve man is 
virtually the same man as the man who is serving 
in the ranks ; the man whois serving in the Volunteers, 
in my opinion, is not a suitable man, from his class and 
his profession, to join the ranks of the Regular Army. 
A Reserve of the Volunteer force would be popular, 
and would be a very good thing to establish. It has 
been often said in Parliament that the strength of 
the Volunteers is not to be measured by the 190,000 
men whom you have, but is to be measured by the men 
who have passed through the ranks. If you hada 
Reserve of those men, | think that it would be useful, 
in order to know where they were, and what the number 
of them was. I am speaking of a Reserve for the 
Volunteers; but as to their being a Reserve for the 
general Army, I should object to that, on the same 
ground as 1 mentioned before, namely, that I think 
it affects too much the industry of the country. 

1494. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-lindsay.) Would you fix 
any age at which a man should retire from being a 
Volunteer !—Certainly, and with commanding officers 
too. I think that commanding officers, both Militia 
and Volunteer, ought to have the sixty years’ rule 
applied to them. 

1495. The same asin the Regular Service 1—Yes. 

1496. And the same with regard to Privates ?— 
Yes. With an extension in the case of Commanding 
Officers to 65, which has been granted by the Militia 
Act. 

1497. I suppose that you would also extend it to the 
Sergeant-Instructors ?—Certainly, very rigidly; the 
efficiency of regiments so much depends on the 
Sergeant-Instructors, that it is most valuable, I think, 
that that rule should be applied. 

1498. Do you think that there are many men in the 
service whe are drawing the Capitation Grant, who are 
not thoroughly efficient men ?—1 do not think that there 
are many, because I do not think that they would take 
the trouble to attend the number of drills, unless they 
were tolerably eflicient. 1 have no reason to think that 
there are any number of old men in the ranks, but I 
have not observed that sufficiently to say. 

1499, Will you describe a little more in detail how 
a Reserve, such as you have mentioned, would be a 
benefit ?—I think that it would be an advantage to 
know your strength, and to know how many drilled 
men you had in the country. 

1500. Would not those men, as a rule,'be past age ? 
—-The ages could be returned. Let each corps have its 
own Reserve, and send them to the War Department 
with the ages attached. 

1501. Would you give any privilege or encourage- 
ment to these Reserve men ?—No, they are drilled men ; 
they are undergoing no labour, and why should they 
have any privilege? 1 do not know that they would 
ask for any privilege. There should be some means of 
knowing whether there were rifles and uniforms for 
them. 

1502. You would not give them arms?—No, I 
would not give arms to them. J think that those arms 
ought to be in the possessicn of the Government. They 
might be called upon, perhaps, to say whether they 
had avy uniforms. 

1503. Would you require them to undergo one, or 
two, or any small number of drills in the year ?—I 
have not thought that point out. I think that men 
who have once been drilled soon pick it up again. 
They would have been through their shooting ; you 
would not have to take them through their shooting 
over again, and they would soon be drilled up to the 
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mark. For instance, on Saturday, I had a good number 
out in Hyde Park who had not been drilled much 
recently, but they picked it up quickly. 

1504. The great advantage, would he that you would 
have a good number of drilled men who’ would be 
available if necessary ?— Yes. 

1505. (Chairman.) J think that you advocate an 
extension of the term of engagement beyond fourteen 
days’ notice P—I think that you should allow a man 
to leave pretty soon. I do not think that enlisting a 
man for a long time is an advantage. 

1506. You do not think that the three years’ system 
is a good one?—No. 

1507. In your corps every man pays for his uniforn? 
~Yes. 

1508. You do not find it necessary to pay for the 
men P—No. 

1509. Of course that was the ground upon which 
the three years’ system wag established ?—Quite so. 

1510. Do you think that your men are of a different 
social standing from those around you ’—I think that 
they are much the same as Colonel Lindsay’s corps ; 
they are different from the 8rd City, because that is 
mainly a working man’s corps. . 

1511. In your experience is it not rather unusual 
for the men in a Volunteer corps to be generally able 
to find their own clothing?—I do not think that I 
have sufficient knowledge of the details of another 
regiment to state. 

1512. Do you consider the Capitation Grant, as at 
present administered, safficient for your purpose P— 
There I must be allowed to explain that we have an 
exceptional advantage in the City, because the City 
companies give large prizes:to the men for shooting. 
For instance, there are seventeen or eighteen City 
companies, from whom we every year ask for a prize ; 
fifteen out of the seventeen give these prizes, which vary 
every year from fifteen to five guineas. That, of course, 
is an enormous advantage to our men arising solely from 
the liberality of City companies. Our expenses are in 
the ranges, and the going out of town for battalion 
drill, which is a very great difficulty. We have always 
a difficulty about drill. We drill in company drill at 
Guildhall, but in anything like an extended order 
drill we have to go out of town, generally to Wimbledon 


- or Blackheath, and we must take a special train for it, 


which is an expensive matter. 

1513. Does your Capitation Grant generally go in 
that manner? The capitation grant is mixed up with 
other expenses, so that I cannot say. No railway 
company will take us under £10 for a special train ; 
we pay between £10 and £135, according to the 
distance. j 

1514. Is your Capitation Grant. sufficient for that 
expenditure ‘—No ; but that is alla question of what 
you consider ‘sufficient. We could not carry on our 
drill in the extended order for the Government 
allowance, because we could not march the distance 
and have the drill. 

1515. Mostregiments pay for the clothing of their men, 
and still find themselves only slightly behind the amount 
in the administration of the Capitation Grant ; therefore, 
as your men pay for their own clothing, I rather want 
to find out what special things consume your Capitation 
Grant?—OFf course the men are a little cut of pocket by 
their annual camp. I think that you would get much 
better information from other commanding’ officers, 
with regurd to finance than from me, and that T should 
only be wasting your tine. If I may be allowed to 
make a suggestion it is this (which I have alluded to 
in my answer), that I think that the way of increasing 
the efficiency of the Volunteer force is for the Goyern- 
ment to give every help they can, consistently with 
expense, in forming large camps. That appears to 
me to meet the difficulty of drill and discipline, and 
teaching the men all the details of camp life. We 
find that our men learn a great deal more in the Whit- 
suntide week at Mitcham than in the whole year 
besides. It is not a camp which is devoted to shooting, 
like Wimbledon, but it is devoted to drill purposes. 
The men go backwards and forwards to their business, 
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and on Saturday they have their inspection. Thé — 


whoie arrangements at Mitcham Common have proved 
successful. We have no difficulty with the Commoners 
or with the Lord of the Manor. Our Adjutant is an ex- 
perienced man, and it seems to me that the men pick 
up more in that week than in any other way. If that 
system could be extended so as 
politan Volunteers generally, I think that it would be 
an immeuse benefit. It is also very popular with 
country corps; and I think that that is the way in 
which you would best increase the efficiency of the 
Volunteer force. 

1516. In your opinion is Aldershot too distant for 
that purpose?—I do not know that it would be ; it 
would be an immense advantage to be with the regular 
troops. 

1517. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Could the men go 
backwards and forwards there every day ?—I do not 
exactly know about the trains, 

1518. You reckon a great deal upon that ?—Yes, 
We have a station close by Mitcham. At Alder- 
shot, I think, the distance would be the difficulty. But 
they would like, best of anything, to be united with 
the regulars for drill purposes. There would be no 
inconvenience as to insubordination, because only men 
come to a camp who wish to learn and to be under 
discipline. 

1519.\(Chairman.) Do yoa think that you would 
have any difficulty in getting a fair proportion of your 
own battalion to attend at Aldershot for a reasonable 
time, provided that” their. expenses were paid ?_We 
always send a company every year. At Mitcham we 
had 184 men sleeping for three nights. 

1520. What is your whole number ?—A bout 850; 
I think; that is including efficients and a few non- 
efficients. 

1521.. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Is it essential 
that they should be able to get away to their ordinary 
business during some portion of the day ?—I think go; 
excepting on Whit Monday; they retuin on Whit 
Tuesday to business. 

1522. Then you could hardly go toa Military Camp 
under those terms ?>—No, I do not know that we could ; 
perhaps we might to a camp on Hounslow Heath. 

1523. You could hardly go to Aldershot under those 
terms, it would be too far?—I think that it would. 
The men must be allowed to go up to London ; the 
majority of our men went away on Whit Tuesday. 
I imagine that the working men’s corps would only be 
able to go there in the evening. I think that they 


would be able to mount guard, and have a drill in the 


evening, then sleep in é¢amp, and dome up to town in 
the morning, perhaps after another early drill. 

1524. You are aware that you get 2s. 6d. capitation 
money for those men who attend private camps sué¢h 
as you describe ?—Exaetly so. 

1525. And you know that men who go to the 
Aldershot é¢amp get 10s. capitation allowance ?— 
Yes. 

1526. Would you advocate giving 10s. to the men 
who go to private camps, the same as to the men who 
go to the Aldershot catiip ?—With a large camp, I think 
so, and if you want to increase the knowledge of a 
soldier’s duties, I think that is the most effective way 
of doing so. 

1527. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) One of the conditions 
for going to Aldershot is that they should be there all 
the time for a week, that would be an impossibility 
with your men P— Quite impossible with our men, and 
i would, @ fortiori, be an impossibility with the poorer 
class. 

1528. (Lieut. Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Do you think 
that it would be impossible, supposing that it was made 
a very important thing, for the met to take their 
week’s holiday in the year for that purpose ?—In- 
Berkshire they could do so. I ati not go suré that 
they could in London. I think that the farmers would 
make a great effort to let their men go, whereas the’ 
employers in London would not. I know that our men 
could not get leave for inspection by the Duke of 
Cambridge on last Saturday, and one Captain who had- 


to take in the Metro= — 


_ it would be quite time enough for them, 
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fifteen men absent told me that these men could 
not possibly come, it was the day for stock-taking in 
the great houses, and was a busy day at the great 
banks ; and something of importance always occurs in 
London. : ; 

1529. How many men could you get out of the 
_ whole number, supposing that they went away in the 
middle of the day?—I cannot say precisely. Our 
men have two drills, one in the morning and one in 
the evening. It is easy to have a drill in the evening ; 
that would be the time most convenient for the work- 
ing men’s corps. 

1580. (Chairman.) There is generally a train down 
at about five or six o’clock?—Yes, generally. It is 
light until half-past eight. If they could be allowed 
to drill between seven and eight, directly they arrived, 
They learn 
very much, I think, in camp, and they gladly sit up all 
wert to go on sentry and guard and that kind of 

uly. 

1531. (Col. Biddulph.) You have said that you 
think that the Capitation Grant ought to be 
increased. Would you propose to relieve the members 
from providing their own Clothing in your case ?—I 
only meant to increase the capitation grant for camp 
purposes. 

1532. Not generally !—No. 

1538. Considering that your men provide the whole 
of their clothing and accoutrements, you would 
naturally suppose that 30s. a head would be sufficient 
for ordinary expenses, except the camp expenses of 
course !— Yes, but a great deal depends upon the 
number of drills which you think necessary, and when 
you have to go out of town, travelling expenses are 
heavy. 

1534, Still by your return the travelling expenses 
for the last five years have been on the average only 
2s. per head per annum for the efficients, and your 
camp expenses have been another 2s.?1—The men 
generally pay their own travelling expenses. I cannot 
speak with certainty as to how much they pay for 
camp expenses—£10 to £35 is the price of the train. 

15385. On the other hand your Head-Quarters cost 
you, I see, about 11s. 6d. per head. I suppose that 
that is owing to being in the City ’—It is, and it will 
be more expensive when our lease is up. 

1536. Have you your range jointly with other corps ? 
—Yes, the three City rifle regiments share the expense ; 
and we pay rent, and maintaining the City ranges costs 
about £600. My expenses are about: Share of rent, 
&c., £150; extra, markers, {c., £120; extra ammuni- 
tion, £75 ; total £345. 

1537. Isthat your share of it ?—Yes, it is avery good 
Range, but it is a very high rent, the land being rich 
pasture land ; it isin Kssex The three corps pay the 
same, and once Colonel Radcliffe paid £100 a year. 

1538, With regard to your band, you have the 
advantage of being a consolidated corps, and not like an 
administrative corps !—Yes. 

15389. Do you think that the Government should 
provide that ?—No, the Government does not pay it. 

. 1540. I only speak with respect to an increase ? 
_ —TI never thought of an increase of payment, except 
as regards the camp. 

1541, Your Permanent Staff receives a good deal of 
extra pay ]—Yes. 

1542. Of what does it consist ?—The Adjutant had 
been Adjutant of the 60th Rifles, and Brigade- Adjutant 
at Malta during the war, and it was thought that he 
was the man who was required if it was possible to get 
him to come ; he receives £200 a year extra. That is 
quite a separate affair. I have not advocated any 
increase of pay to the Adjutant, but what I have advo- 
cated in the House is what Colonel Malcolm alluded to, 
namely that the retiring allowance of the old Adjutants 
should be increased above £100 a year. 

1543. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You have advocated 
a Volunteer Reserve. I supposethat they would all be 
Volunteers ?— Yes. 

1543. What inducement would you hold out to a re- 
serve man to enrol himself in the Volunteer Reserve ?— 
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I do not think that they would require any inducement. 
Having been themselves through the corps, they 
would, I think, gladly go into the reserve in case of 
emergency. I do not think that all of them would, 
because some of them are too old, but three-fourths of 
them would. 

1545, And to be bound in case of necessity to join ? 
—I think that a much larger number than you have 
any notion of in the regular service would join. 

1546. Would not these men therefore be sure 
to come if there was an occasion for them?—Yes, 
it is merely desirable to put them into a reserve 
in order to know the figures and the strength which 
you have. I should not subject them to anything 
more, 

1547. You would not subject them to any liabilities ? 
—I would subject them to the liability of coming up 
on an emergency, that I think they would like. I 
think that it would be popular generally in the country ; 
and they have shown their desire to serve by being 
Volunteers. 

1548. You do not advocate the corps receiving any 
benefit from it by an additional allowance 3—No, I 
think that they should not be called upon to subscribe, 
and I should possibly limit the numbers. 

1549. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) You think that if 
aman is thoroughly acquainted with his drill, he is so 
habituated to it that he would retain it without any 
amount of further drill?—I think that he would soon 
pick it up again, and I think that if you limited the 
age at which a man must retire from this reserve you 
would ensure that he would bea fitting man while he 
was in it. I should of course have it limited as regards 
age ; I think that as a rule the men should be in the 
reserve of their own corps, but they might have par- 
ticular reasons for going into other corps. 

1550. (Chairman.) Would you advocate allowing 
them to come for a drill or two if they liked ?— 
Yes, they could do so, piovided they wear their 
uniform. 

1551. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Would you advocate 
their being allowed to shoot ?—They are not allowed 
to do so at present, but I should not be opposed to 
their entering for a veteran’s cup, or some special 
prize. I think that would probably be an attraction 
to them. 

1552. (Chatrman.) With regard to the position of 
the old Adjutants, I think that you have some sug- 
gestions to make ?—My point is the same as I haye 
stated in the House of Commons. I think that if 
you give a man £275 a-year, and forage, and his 
lodging allowance, and if you say to him “You 
shall not retire upon a greater pension than £106 
a-year,” with the rank of major, that is not a 
sufficient inducement for a man to retire. Then 
the country has accepted the principle that you are 
to have Adjutants appointed from the Regular Service 
for five years; and the former Adjutants, I suppose, 
are to retire with the prospect of £106 a year, and the 
rank of major. That is not a sufficient attraction to 
them, and they do not retire. and will not retire. 
These are to have £106 a year, with the rank of 
major, they having now £275 a year with forage 
and lodging allowance ; you ask them to retire upon 
that, the country having accepted the new prin- 
ciple of appointing officers from the regular service for 
five years. You will not get rid of the old men until 
they have remained too long, if you give them such 
terms as those. I know that my Adjutant would not 
accept such terms; but I do not want to get rid of him. 

1553. (Col. Biddulph.) They do not want them to 
retire?—But they have adopted a new plan, and, 
therefore, I presume the Government think the plan 
which they now have adopted the best. 

1554. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Do you imagine 
that there is a feeling of grievance on the part of the 
Adjutants ?—Yes, as regards the retiring allowance 
certainly. I may give a case, namely, the case of a 
Captain Walmisley, who, I think, was the adjutant in 
some regiment in the City ; from that regiment he had 
gone into the Stockport Battalion of Volunteers, He 
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died suddenly the other day, and his wife and children 
are left entirely penniless. There is no widow’s pension, 
and they are to have no additional advantages besides 
this £106, and that is very hard upon them. It‘is 1impos- 
sible for a man to live upon £106, and I do not think 
that he can save anything out of the £275. 

1554. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Upon what 
ground would you claim a larger pension for them ?— 
Because you have given compensation to officers of the 
regular service for extra regulation money, which they 
did not expect: and why should you draw a hard 
and fast line that these men are to have nothing better 
than their hond? TI advocate it because the country 
has accepted a new principle. J do not myself think 
that the five years’ Adjutants are always the best ; I 
believe that it will rather facilitate promotion in the 
Army ; it is, however, the principle which is now 
adopted, whether that is so or not. One does not get 
rid of the men until they are too old. 


1556. (Chairman) It is a very small question com- 
paratively. Have you any idea of the number of old 
Adjutants ?—No, but they were quoted in the debate, 
which the Conservative member for Worcestershire, 
Mr. Knight, brought on at the beginning of this 
Session, and there was a sirong feeling on the part of 
the House. 

1557. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) But, wnfortu- 
nately, your plan would be exactly doing what I agree 
with you would be rather an nnfortunate thing, namely, 
getting rid of these old Adjutants, who are very 
valuable people?—I should not force them ont. ‘1 
doubt whether you could force them out ; but it would 
be offeriug them terms for retirement, whereas these 


men will now stick on until they are worthless 3 they 


cannot be sent about their business with £106 a-year, 
but you keep them on, and. the efficiency of the 
regiment suffers ; that is what I mean, 


(The Witness withdrew.) 


| Adjourned. ] 
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Lisur.-Cotonen Hix, 1st Administrative Brigade Glamorganshire Artillery Volunteers, exanvined. 


1558. (Chatrman.) What is your present position ? 
—I am the Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant of the 1st 
Administrative Brigade of the Glamorganshire 
Artillery Volunteers. 

1559. (Col. Biddulph.) With reference to the 
consolidation of the Administrative Brigades, do you 
consider that there would be any difficulty in con- 
solidating them !—I do not think that there would. 

1560. Would there be any advantage in doing it ?— 
I think that there would be. 

1561. What advantage do you expect in your 
brigade from it?—A more complete control by the 
Commanding Officer of the various corps. 

1562. At present you have no financial control >— 
None whatever. 

1563. Do you think that your having that control 
would tend to economy ?—I think that it should do 
80, 

1564. Do you think that there could be any disad- 
vantages in a consolidation?—I do not think that 
there would. 

1565. It has been represented to us, in some cases, 
that it would tend to make the local feeling fall off, as 
regards the interest which would be felt locally, if the 
corps were dissolved ; what is your opinion in that 
respect !—1 do not think that that would be so at all, 
because the third corps of my brigade has outlying 
batteries one at Bridgend, which js twenty miles from 
Cardiff, and the other at Penarth, which is about three 
miles from Cardiff, and I think that no difficulty would 
arise. 


of deterring men from 


15€6, As regards the discipline, would you have any 
difficulty in conducting the discipline of the corps in 
the outlying districts ?—I think not, because all 
matters of discipline are now referred to me. 

1567. Your present powers of enforcing discipline 
are, in your opinion, sufficient?—Under the circum- 
stances I think that they are. The power of dismissal 
is a very great one ; I have not often had to use it, but 
I have used it with considerable effect. 

1568. Do you think that any further powers are 
required by the commanding officer ?—I gee no objec- 
tion, myself, to the Force being under the Mutiny Act 
when under arms. 

1569. What would be tke object of that, if you find 
the present powers sufficient >—To give me more 
complete power. 

1570. Would it have any opposite effect, in the way 
Joining the Volunteers ?—I 
think not. I must say that I have never found any 
difficulty with the men. or the difficulty has been very 
slight, at all’events: there have been only two or three 
occasions on which I have had to exercise my power of 
dismissal. 

1571. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Do you find your 
present powers as commanding officer sufficient to carry 
out the discipline of your Brigade when assembled 
together !—I do, ' 

1572. (Col. Biddulph) With reference to the 
Capitation Grant, do you find it sufficient 1—No, 

1573. I see that in your paper you propose 10s, 
additional ?-— Yes, 
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1574, Would that be merely for the expenses of 
providing clothing, and equipments for the corps ?>— 
And general expenses. 

1575, Have your general expenses risen much of 
late years !—I do not know that they have risen. For 
instance, I find that the average expenditure of five 
years has been 2°77, and that I have received from the 
Government 1°86, leaving ‘91 to be provided from 
other sources. 

1576. That is nearly a pound a-head ?—Yes, which 
must be provided from subscriptions by the public, 
subscriptions by officers, the proceeds of bazaars and 
fétes, and by other modes, which | consider very 
objectionable. 

1577. Do the men bear any of the expenses them- 
selves in your corps?—Nono whatever ; my corps is 
almost exclusively composed of artizans; ‘there are 
some few of the better classes, but even they do not 
contribute anything towards it. When it was first 
started they were supposed to contribute something, 
but I found that i had to do it all myself. 

1578. (Mr, Ramsay.) Do yuu provide Great-Coats 
. for your corps >—No. 

1579. I see that you have put down, in the price of 
uniform and accoutrements, £1 for Great-Coats >—Yes, 
that is what I think we could get them at. 

1580. But you do not supply them ?—No, we have 
no possible means of «doing it. 

1581. Do you think that. the Government ought to 
supply Great-Coats ?—Certainly. If you expect a man 
to come to drill in all weathers, which he ought to do 
i he wishes to make himself efficient, he should 
have a Great Coat.. 

1582. If Great-Coats are supplied by the Govern- 
ment, how do you propose to keep them ?—I think 
that the men should have the Great-Coats in their own 
possession. 

1583. If they had them in their own possession 
what security would you have that they were properly 
taken care of!—The security of occasional inspec- 
tion. 

1584. Do you think that the men would not be 
inclined to wear them upon ordinary occasions ?— 
- There might be a danger of that to some extent, but I 
do not think that it would be general. 

1585. Yoar drills take place, I presume, principally 
in the summer ?—No, they take place all the year 
round ; a great many of my men put in their drills in 
the winter. 

1586. Are they then drilled in the open air?—No, 
we have a drill-shed, a drill-hall in fact ; it is a fine 
building, which was erected by Lord Bute, of which 
we are allowed to have the use, paying a certain 
rental for it. 

1587. Supposing that the Great-Coats were in the 
possession of the men, would they require to use them 
except during the winter?—Yes. I will give you an 
example. Last year I went into camp. Of course 
when you have made your arrangements for going into 
camp, itis utterly impossible to put them off; and I 
had to march my men_four. miles in a drenching 
shower of rain. We arrived all of us wet to the 
skin, and in one or two cases the result was very 
serious indeed. 

1588. You are aware that when the Volunteers go 
_ into camp a certain proportion of Great-Coats is 

- allowed ?~-Only for the guard. 


) 


1589. Do you think that that proportion is sufficient ?_ 


—Certainly not. 

1590. I see put down in the expense of your Cloth- 

ing and Accoutrements, a Valise ; do you supply your 
_men with Valises?’—No ; it is very desirable for the 
-men to have them. 

1591. (Mr, de la Bere.) Is the corps at Swansea 
any expense to you financially ?—It is still going on. 

1592. Does it keep itself; is the Capitation Grant 
which it gets gufficient to keep it 1—No. 

1592. You have, I suppose, to aid it from your head- 
quarters‘—Yes. We have a difficulty now at 
Swansea on account of Officers. 

1594. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) With respect to Great- 
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Coats, would a Cape be sufficient or all purposes ?—I 
do not think that it would, but it would be better than 
nothing. 

1595, You think that it would be necessary to have 
a military Great-Coat—I think so. Perhaps we 
are favoured with more rain in Wales than they 
are in most places, but many times we have it wet, and 
it does injury to the uniform as well as to the men. 
For instance, when I was in camp last year we had 
constant wet weather for four days, and it was very 
serious to the uniforms. 

1596. (Liewt.-Gen. Stephenson.) 1s it only for Camp 
that you require a Great-Coat?—No; men would 
oftener come to drill if they had not the prospect of 
getting wet through. To make the coat useful, of 
course, 2 man must have it at home to put on when he 
comes. 

1597. Could you, then, ensure that the Great-Coats 
would not be used improperly ?—I do not think that 
they would he, with proper attention., 

1598. (Chairman.) Do you think that if there was a 
general order that Administrative Brigades and Batta- 
lions were to cease, and that Consolidated Brigades and 
Battalions were to take their place, the Officers now 
commanding corps would cease to take the same amount 
of interest as they do at present ?--I do not think 
that they would; I think that they would take the 
same interest as they do now. 

1599. And of course it would be a considerable 
advantage for the Commanding Officer to have the 
entire financial control of the corps ?—I think so. 

1600. (Mr. dela Bere.) I was intrusted some years 
ago, to look into the financial affairs of the Swansea 


corps, and, owing to Colonel Hill having so little 


control over this corps, I had a difficulty in ascertaining 
what had been expended or what had not been expended. 
The corps being more or less independent ; I could get 
nothing out of them; and I think that this state of 
affairs tends to sustain what Colonel Hill says, 
namely, that the corps should, more or less, be put 
under his control, so that he could give orders. (To 
the witness.) You advocate that ?—Yes; I had a great 
deal of trouble with the Swansea corps. 
command of the corps was not disposed to submit to 
any kind of discipline, and when he retired I had to 
make a representation to the War Office that it was 
impossible to accept his resignation until all financial 
matters were put right. I had no means of knowing 
the financial position of his corps. 

1601. (Chairman.) Does not that furnish a strong 
argument in favour of a Consolidated instead of an 
Administrative Battalion !—I think that it does. Pos- 
sibly that was an exceptional case. Since then I have 
gone to the extreme, or a little beyond my powers, as 
an administrative commander. 

1602. Do you find that there is any absence of disci- 
pline in the Volunteer Force !—Considering the cireum- 
stances of the service, I should say, No. Of course the 
great difficulty which one has is in getting one’s men 
on the parade ; when they are once on the parade I 
never find any difficulty in discipline at all. I should 
certainly think it my duty to take very serious notice 
of anything of the kind. I think it much better to 
dismiss a man, or half-a-dozen, or twenty men, than 
to permit any such thing to take place. 

1603. Do you find any difficulty in making your 
men salute their Ofticers!—There is a difficulty about 
that, but it is more from the want of custom and habit 
than anything else. I say so for this reason, that 
when we are in camp, after the first two days, such a 
thing as missing to salute an Officer is not known at 
all; but the recruits and the younger men often forget 
it; I have noticed that in the Regular Army. 

1604. You attribute it rather more to the want of 
knowledge of military matters than to any intentional 
disrespect —I do not think that it is from any in- 
tentional disrespect ; but I think that it is from igno- 
rance. 

1605. Do you consider that the amount of discipline 
which is shown by the men under arms is greater than 
it used to be in former days ?— Yes, I should think 
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that it was, I. think that there has been a general 
tightening of the reins of discipline altogether, 

1606. There has been a general progressive improve- 
ment ?—I think so, But Iam bound to say that I have 
seen county Volunteer regiments where the discipline 
is not as I should like to see it, 

1607. (Col. Biddulph.) With regard to Camps. of 
Instruction, you have said that you were in camp last 
year ?—I was. 

1608, Your expenses, I see, were considerable P— 
Yes, they were £650 1s. 2d. 

1609.. What was the principal eause of those ex- 
penses?—The position of the camp was against 
economy ; we were eight miles from Cardiff; every- 
thing had to be hauled there. We were four miles 
from any town at all, and we had to bring our sup- 
plies a considerable distance ; and then we had to 
erect. the necessary buildings for canteen and other 
other matters, and there was hauling our guns, all of 
which tended to expense. 

1610, Would not a contractor do the canteen at his 
own risk !—J dare say he would, but I would not let 
him haye it, because I think it so important to have it 
under my own control, so as to close it if I see too 
much of it going on. 

1611. Did you pay any of you men ?—Yes, 

1612, How much ?—A gunner had a shilling, and it 
rose up according to the rank, The necessity of that 
is obvious ; nearly all of them are employed, and if 
they do not get some pay for their families they will not 
come. 

1613, But of course you are aware that the Go- 
vernment allowance was never intended to cover any- 
thing of that sort 1—No, it is very smali, 

1614. How many men had you in camp ?—An 
average of about four hundred. 

1615, Then it cost you about 30s, a-head ?—It 
did, 

1616. You advocate the granting of 10s. a-head for 
camp ?—I regard camps to be one of the most impor- 
tant things which we can possibly have. 

1617, You would still be considerably ont of pocket 
at. that rate ?—I want 10s. more Capitation, and 10s, 
for the Camp as well, and I think that with those two 
things I might do. 

1618. According to your own statement that would 
cover every kind of expense, eyen the payment of the 
men !—It would ; but hitherto I have not been in camp 
every year. For instance, I cannot possibly go in 
this year; I cannot afford it; and we cannot go in 
there at all without sending round: the hat. My 
otlicers have had to go round to the public, and I think 
it very derogatory to their position to have to 

0 it. 

1619. You have a large item of “ sundries” in your 
accounts ; nearly £100 a-year P—Yes. 

1620. Your prizes come to a considerable sum ; do 
you think that all those items should come out of the 
grant made by the Government ?—Possibly not the 
whole of them, In making out this statement I put 
down the whole of the expenditure, and then the whole 
of the receipts, from whatever source ; for instance, I 
give a concert every year, and I get £30, £40, £50, 
and sometimes £60 from it; and many of the prizes 
are also given by the Officers. 

1621. Would you be able to go into camp for a 
longer period than the regimental period. How long 
does your camp generally last ?—A week. 

1622, Would you see any advantage in going into 
camp in one of the large fortresses ?—I should like it 
very much indeed. I some time ago made an applica- 
tion for us to go to Pembroke Dock. 

1623, For how long a period did you wish to go ?— 
A week. 

1624. You would find a difficulty in exceeding a 
week ?—I am afraid so; it would break into two 
wecks, which would be inconvenicnt, 

1625. But are you aware that if you went into a 
camp of that sort. under the present regulations, you 
would get 10s. a-head?—No; I put the question, and 
I was told that that was not so; I was told. that under 
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the present regulations we could only haye 2s, 6./ and 
the travelling allowance, pret 

1626. But are yeu aware that if the Secretary of 
State allowed you to go, under the regulation now in 
force, with the regular forces, there being some of the 
regular forces quartered with you, yon would be able 
to draw 10s, a-head?—No, The question which I put 
was this: I rather cited that regulation, and I asked 
whether if we went into a fortress we might be allowed 
the 10s, the same as the infantry are allowed when 
working with the regular forces, as at Aldershot 3; IT un- | 
derstood that the purport of the communication was 
that the 10s, was not applicable, but that we might form 
# camp out of our own funds in the ordinary way. 
Possibly I might have misunderstood it ; I hope that I 
did so.. Lam not sure that 10s. would be sufficient to 
go down to Pembroke Dock unless my passage down 
was paid, 

1627, There would be the travelling expenses. be- 
sides ?—'Then I should only be too pleased to go toa 
camp at Pembroke Dock ; I do not mean the ordinary © 
travelling allowance of 5s., but the actual expenses. — 
Tam sure it would bea very popular thing with the 
men, 

1628. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) When your regimental — 
camp is formed, do any of your men remain con- 
tinuously for the whole time 2—Yes, a large proportion — 
of them; and I put every obstacle that I can in the 
way of their leaving. 

1629. Are you aware that an increase has been given | 
this year for camps ?—Ivam not. ea 

1630. [fan increase were given for attendance during 
the whole time, you would generally profit by it !—We 
should, 

1631. In going to a Garrison, would yon get your 
men to stay all the time there?—I think that they © 
would do so; they could not get backwards and 
forwards, 

1632. Do you think that you could get a sufficient 
number of men to go?—I am quite sure that I could. 
The situation which I selected for my corps on the last — 
occasion was the Layernock Battery on the cliff, about — 
eight miles from Cardiff, and I generally arranged to 
have a steamer below, which took those men away in. 
the day who were absolutely obliged to go to their 
business, aud they came again in the evening. At 
Pembroke Dock they were obliged to stop the whole 
time. 

1633. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Have you any 
means of carrying on practice at your guns in camp ?— 
Yes ; we have the 7-inch guns, in the Moncrieff Batteries, 
two 40-pounder Armstrongs and two 64-pounders. I 
have only been in camp twice, and in both instances at 
the same place. I had to lay a platform, which in- 
creased the expense. It is not a particularly good 
range, because it interferes with the shipping ; but still 
with care it can be used. 3 

1634. (Chairman.) I gather that your camp has; 
cost you about, 30s. a man?— Yes, pe 4 

1635. Do you think that with strict economy you) 


could reduce the expense below that amount ?—I tried 


‘to do so last time and I did not succeed ; I do not think - 


that I could do it any cheaper than I did before. I 
contracted separately for all the different rations, and 
did not give it to a contractor at all, and I do not see 
my way to making any great economy. I made an 
application to the Commanding Royal Engineer to allow 
the temporary buildings which I put up to remain for ~ 
another camp, but he did not see his way to granting 
it, That would have saved me something. 

1636. Haye you a Volunteer Quartermaster ?—I 
have a Quartermaster-Sergeant, not a Quartermaster. 


1687. You have no officer acting as. Volunteer i 


Quartermaster !—When I go into camp I take one of 
my Captains to act as Quartermaster. a 
1638. Would it not be an economy to get one of 
your Officers to act as Quartermaster ?—He does so, 
when we go into camp. 
1639. There could be no possible economy on that 
score !—I think not. JI am so impressed with the 
iniportance of the camp, that I should spare no efforts 
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to get into camp if I could ji aly manner see my way 
to do it. np ae 

1640. Do you send detachments to Shoeburyness to 
the National ‘Artillery Assdciation ?—-Yes ; I aim send- 
ing two detachments this year. 

1641. How are those expenses paid ?—They come 
out of the funds of the corps. 

1642. Do they appear in your estimate of expense ? 
—They do not appear separately. 

1643. Under what head do they appear in the paper 
which isin Mr. Ramsay’s hands ?—They would come 
under two or three heads: “Cost of conveyance” 
would he one head, and some of them would, I expect, 
be in the “ Sundries.” “p 

1644. Then the fact of sending those detachments 
involves an expenditure of the monéy of the corps ?— 
It does. . 

1645. But it is under the head of “ contingencies ” ? 
—To a certain extent it is. For instance, I am send- 
ing up two detachments this year, any other detach- 
ments will pay their own expenses ; only two go up at 
the cost of the corps. That I have done before. 


all the other income of the corps together ; therefore I 
cannot tell what precise ainount, if any, of the actual 


Government grant may have gone to that particular 


purpose. 
1646. You say that it is done at the expense of the 
corps. 
tHe lB pays its own expenses, how do you manage 
it: have you corps funds and district battery funds 1— 
No. The first and second corps, of course, under the regu- 
lations have the Capitation Grant paid to them, and are 
on their own bottoms, and so has the third corps; there- 
_ fore each corps gets what assistance it can from public 
or other sources, from its officers and so on, and those 
' amounts together form the funds of the particular corps. 
If the third corps sends detachments to Shoeburyness, 
the money comes out of the funds of the third corps ; 
if the first or second corps send detachments the money 
comes out of their respective funds. 
1647. With regard to these detachments which go 
'up to Shoeburyness, are they selected by corps, or 
regimentally !—They are selected from the corps. 

1648. The first detachment is from one ¢orps, and 
the second detachment is from another corps} you do 

not select them regimentally >—That is so. The mode 
is this: take the third corps, which is the only corps 
sending up detachments this year; I desired all those 
who wished 10 go to Shoeburyness to give in their 
names, and then I, with the assistance of my Adjutant, 
selected them. , 

1649. (Col. Biddulph.) The 

consists of men of one corps ?—Yes. 

1650. (Chairman.) Would that be the case if you 
become a consolidated instead of an Administrative 
Brigade P—TI suppose that it would bé the case, 
because it would be desirable that a detachment going 
up, for instance, front Swansea should consist.of Swansea 
men, and likewise that a detachment from Briton Ferry 

_ should consist of Briton Ferry men. ~ 
1641. Have you anything in the nature ofa civil 
contract with regard to resignation,.which practically 
supersedes the fourteen days’ notice which is the regu- 
lation 1—No; I have not. 
1652. You know that in some corps there is an 
¢ arrangement that the men shall remain for three years, 
_ in order to get their clothes 1—Yes. 
- 1658. You have no such arrangement ?—TI have no 
- stich arrangement. 
1654. (Col. Biddulph.) With regard to the camp, 
you have stated that the expenses of your camp are 
considéiable ; do the corps themselves contribute at all 
from their capitation funds to the expenses of the camp? 
—Yes. 
_ 1655. They make contributions to you in aid of the 
camp expenses !—The accounts are made up, and then 
each cotps is charged according to the expense per 
head. 
1656. That is to say, after crediting the amount 
which you get from the War Department for your 
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whole detachment 


The 
bank account is kept, with the Government Grant, and 


As each battery, or each separate division of 
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ak, you send thé bill for thé balance to the corps ?— 
es. 

_ 1657. According to the number of men that they 
have sent?—We inake up the total expenditure and 
deduct the 2s. 6d. received from the Government, and 
divide it amongst the number of men according to the 
number of days for which they had the men there. 

1658. (Mr. de la Bere.) That is for the corps at 
Briton Ferry and Swansea ?—Yes. 

1659. (Col. Biddulph.) So tliat practically the 
provision of the camp expenses falls upon the corps, 
and you are not personally liable for it. You say that 
you have nothing to do with the financial arrangéments 
of the different corps, but at the same time you have to 
= with the financial arrangements of the camp ?P— 

(es. 

1660. But the deficiency in the camp expenses is 
provided for by the corps paying their réspective 
quotas out of their funds P—I do not quite understand 
the use of the word “ deficiency.” , 

1661. Supposing that your carip coats £650, and 
that you only get £100 from the Wat Department, 
the £550 is provided as I have stated ?—Yes. 

1662. With respect to the 5s. for travelling expenses 
for gun practice, have you found any benefit froin the 
arrangement which was made about three yéats ago, 
making that 5s. payable in respect of any efficient who 
attends gun practice away from head-quarters, instead 
of united drill ?—Yes. 

1663. And you are able to draw the 5s. in addition 
to the 2s. 6d.?—Yes, we always got 5s. every year ; 
that does not help me in my camp at all, because I get 
it every year ; it is a part of my income. 

1664. (Chairman.) Do you send any men to the 
Regular Army ; are men ‘ecruitéd from yourr eciment ? 
—Yes, a great many men went in the spring of this 
year when there was a talk of war 

1665. Do they go into the Artillery ?—Some go into 
the artillery and some into the infantry; more go into 
the infantry, I think, than into the artillery. Wé 
have a depét centre at Cardiff. 

1666. Can you state what per centage of your regi- 
ment went ?—I cannot. 

1667. (Lreut.-Gen, Stephenson.) Can you staté 
whether five or ten, or fifty or sixty went ?—I think 
that the number was more like fifty men. 

1668. (Chairman.) Is that an exception this year, 
or has the same thing occurted in other years —It has 
occurred in other years, but it has been more so this 

ear. 

1669. Did you find that they joined the tetritorial 
régiments or that they went into other re¢iments ?—I 
think that they went chiefly to the two territorial 
regiments. The nearest artillery to us are at New- 
port, which is some distance away ; some weht there 
I believe. 

1670. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) They go chiefly to 
the Infantry ?—Mostiy, but some go to the Artillery. 

1671. (Chairman.) Do you find any relationship 
springing up between your battalions and the depot 
centre ?—No, there is very little chance of anything of 
the kind, with the small number that there ave eenerally 
speaking at the depot; I think that the sergeants 
fraternise. 

1672. (Wajor-Gen.. Bulwer.) Have you heatd any 
complaints as to the Capitation Grant when men have 
enlisted into the Regular army ?—I have not. 

1673. The corps, as you are aware, lose the Capita- 
tion Grant of a man who goes into the Army ?— 
Yes. 

1674. You have heatd no complaint of that 2—TI have 
not heard any. 

1675, eae i It is yourself who would have 
to make that complaint, is it not ?—I am also the com: 
mander of the third ¢otps as well as of the Admitiis- 
tritive Brigade. The enlistments have mostly taken 
place in the spring of the year, and we have siniply 
got other men, and we liave niade tliem cfficient: 

1676. (Major-Gen, Bulwer.) A ian is not pat 
under stoppages ?—No, we have a rule that if a ial 
does not make hithself efficient he is fined. 
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1677. But you do not exercise it when he joins the 
Army !—No, it is very difficult to inflict the fines at 
all; they are extremely unpopular. 

1678. (Mr, Ramsay.) Do any of your men supply 
their own clothing ?—No. 

1679. In this statement the price of a sergeant’s 
tunic, I see, is put down at £3 ?—Yes, 

1680. Are you aware that the price of a sergeant’s 
tunic in the Royal Artillery is about 28s, or 29s. ?—- 
The £3 includes lace and trimmings. 

1681. And in the Royal Artillery the 28s. to 30s. 
includes the lace and trimmings?—I know that we 
tried to obtain the clothing through the Clothing 
Department, but I found that it did not answer ; there 
was no economy in it. 

1682. Do you get your clothing made by contract 
locally ?—Yes, I have tried several ways. I have 
tried London, and I did not get on well there at all. 

1683. Is your clothing precisely the same as that 
worn by the Royal Artillery ?—Yes, with the Volun- 
teer distinctive marks. 

1684. There is not more lace on it than on the 
clothing of the Royal Artillery ?—Not at all. 

1685. (Col. Biddulph.) With regard to the present 
standard of efficiency, do you think that it requires any 
alteration, and that it could be increased in any way ? 
—Under the conditions of service I do not think it 
desirable to increase it, but if I could I should like to 
see it higher. 

1686. I suppose that most of your men do more than 
the minimnm number of drills ?—The average do much 
more ; of course some men merely put in the bare 
number of drills. | 

1687. Are they efficient ?—They are not as efficient 
as I should like to have them ; a man who only puts 
in twelve drills £ think can scarcely be considered to 
have done enough. 

1688. Do you think that if any increased money 
grant was made, any further conditions of efficiency 
should be exacted? I think that they might be, but 


I think that they should not be too stringent. 


1689, In what manner would you do it; would 
you do it in the shape of additional drills, or in 
the shape of going into camp, or in what way ?— 
It might either be by additional drills, or by going 
into camp. I should prefer a pressure being put 
upon the camp. 

1690. Or in the shape of more continuous service ?— 
That I should like better, of course. If the period of 
service could be longer it would be very desirable in 
many respects. 

1691. It, in fact, would obliterate the present con- 
ditions of the Act of Parliament requiring fourteen 
days’ notice ?—Personally I attach no importance at all 
to the fourteen days’ notice. 

1692. (Mr. de la Bere.) How many men, on an 
average, do you change in the year?—I have not the 
figures. 

1693. Have you any idea how many men, speaking 
roughly, you lose and enrol every year '—Certainly 
150, and probably more. 

1694, What is your total strength 9—We had 1,277 
efficients last year. The men, being mostly artizans, 
migrate. 

1695. (Chatrman.) With regard to Officers, do you 
find any difficulty in getting Officers?—I do find a 
considerable difficulty. For instance, in my Swansea 


corps, I have at present only a Captain and a young 


Subaltern for four batteries. 

1696. In what social position are your Officers 
generally ; do you get gentlemen ?—Yes, I decline to 
recommend anybody else. I think that a considerable 
amount of injury has been done to the service by the 
incautious recommendation of persons not suitable to 
hold commissions, in some itistances. 

1697. You are satisfied with the social status of your 
officers ?—Perfectly. 

1698. But you do not get a sufficient number ?—I 
do not. In Cardiff I have been badly off, but Iam 
In Briton Ferry, in the second 
corps, I ain also pretty well off, but in Swansea I have 
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great difficulty ; I really do not know: what to do about 
it, I have made every exertion to get Officers. 

1699. Has it ever occurred to you that it would 
be desirable to offer some inducements to the otlicers. 
leaving the Army to join the Volunteers ?— It 
besa) uns 

1700. Can you offer any suggestion on that point ?— 
The suggestion which I would venture to propose on 
that point is that they should have quarter-pay given 
to them. I think that you have gentlemen who. retire 
from the Army, who do not see any reason for 
troubling themselves .more with military matters, but 
who would be attracted by a retiring fee of that kind. 
I think that it would materially help the getting of 
officers. And it would help perhaps in the status of the 
olficers, if some limited number. of nominations for the 
regular service were given °to the Volunteers, in the 
same way as has been done in the Militia, 

1701. In the case of the Militia it is competitive ?— 
Yes; that is all I ask. I think that it would have a 
very beneficial effect. 

1702. Of course, if officers were attracted from the 
Army into the Volunteers by quarter-pay, or by any 
other means, they would have to be localized in the 
same way ?—They must be resident. 


1703. Do you suppose that the receipt of quarter- — 


pay would induce Officers to take up their residence in 
particular localities?—I think that it might do so in 
some cases, 

1704. You think 
Yes. In some cases if would mean house rent. 

1705. With regard to those Officers whom you have, 
do you find any difficulty in. making them efficient 
officers ; do you find that they attend schools of in- 
struction and that they qualify themselves '—Several 
of my officers have done so, and, asa rule, I may say that 
Lam quite satisfied in that particular. I have some 
Officers who really give a great deal of time and atten- 
tion to it. I have Officers who, I believe, know the 
drill book from beginning to end. On the other hand, 
there are some who do not pay quite so much 
attention, and of course, under the present difficulty of 
getting Officers, a Commanding Officer has to take 
men whom he probably would not take under other 
circumstances, 

1706. Have you any Officers who have made them-. 
selves scientific Artillerists, speaking comparatively of 
course !—Yes, I think that 1 haye some who have 


studied it. 
1707. (Col. Biddulph.) With reference to Field 
Artillery, you have stated, in answer to the question, 


that you think it would be possible to make efficient 
Volunteer Field Batteries.—I think that it is possible, 
but it is a question of money. I had some field guns 
for some years, and as regards the men there was 
no difficulty whatever. f 
1708. As regards the expenses, how did you manage ? 
—The regulation was that we had to horse them Six | 
times a-year, and the only way in which we could do it / 
was by getting all kinds of sorry creatures, cab horses | 


and so on, and putting them together for the first time, _ 
~The horsing was naturally a farce. 


1709. You. would hardly consider a force of which 
the horses are brought ont by hiring six times a-year, 
a mounted force ?—No, but if money were granted I 
think that I could then make arrangements which 
would be tolerably satisfactory. ; 

1710. What figure would’ yon put it at 7—I should 


t 
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that it might turn the seale?— 


i 
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think that it would require at least £50 or £60 a gu. 


That money would be a retaining fee to someone who 
had horses, for which he would undertake to supply 
the same horses whenever they were required. I 
think that then Field Artillery might be organised in a 
fairly satisfactory way. 

1711. But you contemplate the horses being horses 
in ordinary use in the place !—Yes. 

1712. And the owner of those horses would be bound 
by fot to turn them out when they were required ? 
—Yes 

1718. In what way 


could you enforce that for any 
time, supposing that 


you wanted them’—By an 


_ pity to have competition in that way. 
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ordinary civil contract with the proprietor of the 
horses ; in no other way. 

1714. And of course, that would include a provision 
for the payment of so much a-day for them whilst they 
were out ?—Yes. I think thatfor £50 or £60 a man 
who had horses would probably undertake to supply 
four horses so many times a-year. Given the horses, 
I think that we could get on. Formerly I picked up 
old drivers of Artillery and used them. 

1715. Were they enrolled Volunteers ?—Yes, I cast 
about for them. Volunteers have no opportunity of 
becoming skilled drivers. 

1716. (Chairman.) Is there any other point upon 
which you would like to add any remarks to the Com- 


mittee‘—I should like if encouragement could be’ 


given to officers and non-commissioned officersto be 
attached to the Regular Forces for instruction. 1 think 
that that should be encouraged in every possible way. 

_ 1717. Do you find that the present facilities are not 
sufficient for the purpose ?—I think that they should 
be greater. J think that an Officer should have the 


pay of his rank while serving; in the majority of - 


instances they are not monied men, and as regards the 
Non-Commissioned Officers, I think it specially desirable 
that they should have opportunities of being attached 
to the regular forces. I think that if that could be 


- done it wouid be of great service. 


1718. Where is the nearest station of the Royal 
Artillery to you?—There are some at Newport 
generally speaking ; perhaps a half battery. 

1719. Are there any at Pembroke?—Yes, I think 


_ that there is a detachment at Pembroke Dock ; and 


there are some at Bristol; there are generally two 
batteries, some of which are at Bristol, and some else- 


_ where. 


1720. With regard to Head-Quarters, what is the 
locality of the nearest Rifle Volunteers to you ?—There 
are two corps in Cardiff itself. 

1721, Have they each separate head-quarters ?-— 
Yes. 

1722. And you have separate head-quarters, too 1— 
We have separate Head-Quarters, but for drill purposes 
we use the same uilding. 

1723. Do you club together in any way, or would it 
diminish expense if you could club together more ?— 
We do club together as regards the drill-shed ; we pay 
a certain rent to Lord Bute, and then we divide it 
between us pro rata, according to the number of en- 
rolled members in each corps. 

1724. The object of my question was to suggest 
whether any possible economy could be made by amal- 
gamating Head-Quarters ; you say that you do it 1— 
That we have already done as far as possible. 

1725. (Col. Biddulph.) As regards your Armouries, 
have you separate armouries?—We_ have separate 
armouries in the same building. I should not like to 
amalgamate them; we are quite close enough as 
it is. 

1726. (Chatvman.) In your opinion no increased 
economy could be practised in that way by still further 
joining head-quarters?—No, I think not. I do not 
think that the same orderly room woulée do, In towns 
the same drill-shed might of course be made available 


_ for the different branches of the service which happened 


to be in the’ town. As regards different branches of 
the service, Iam strongly of opinion that it is a great 
For instance, 
the sea coast is more particularly adapted to Artillery, 


_ and the interior to Infantry, and I have known in- 


stances of a considerable amount of rivalry. 

1727. Do they bid against you for recruits !—They 
do at times. 

1728. Are the Rifle Volunteers up to their full 
strength !—They are pretty full. I think that one 
corps is not quite as full as it might be. 

1729. In fact, there is room for you all to live 2— 
Yes. I find no difficulty about men ; the trouble is to 
get Officers ; for some reason or another the conditions 
do not seem sufficiently attractive to gentlemen of ihe 
right kind, and there appears to be considerable 


difficulty, As I have said, that is mitigated in Cardiff 
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as far as my corps is concerned. I think that anything 
which could be done to make the conditions’ more 
attractive would be very desirable, as it is difficult to 
get on without officers’; and, with regard to men, I think 
that the erection of drill-shéds, where there are none, 
and the providing of ranges, would be most desirable ; 
and as regards the Artillery, I think that the construc. 
tion of magazines would be desirable. At Cardiff I. am 
in considerable difficulty from the great distance of my 
powder magazine from the battery ; I have to send my 
powder about twelve miles, which is a difficulty. 
1730. Is there any other point which you wish to 
mention ?—I think that it would be very desirable, if it 
were possible, in carrying out the system of localisation 
of the forces, if we could have regular field: days occa- 
sionally, with the Militia combined ; I think that the 
Volunteer would benefit if that could be arranged. In 
fact, I think that anything which could be done to show 
that the Government really valued ‘the services of the 


Volunteers as a part of the defensive forces of the. 


country would very much tend to help the service, and. 
I think that that should be done in any way in, which 
it could be done. There is a point with respect: to 
Adjutants which I might mention; I have a high 
opinion of the Adjutants ; I have an extremely good 
Adjutant myself at the present moment ; but an artil- 
lery Adjutant is not in quite so good a position as an 
Infantry Adjutant as regards pay, and also as regards 
rank ; he is under some disadvantage through serving in 
the Volunteers, which (putting aside, I will not say the 
injustice, but the inconvenience and disappointment. to 
him) has perhaps an effect on the service generally. 
For instance, if my Adjutant had been serving with the 
Pensioners he would have been a major a long time 
ago; but inasmuch as he is now supposed not to be 
serving in the Army lie is still a Captain. 

1731. I see that he is in the Royal Marine Artil- 
lery, and that his commission is dated 1870; but that 
is his Volunteer commission?—Yes. He is a. very 
distinguished man ; he has been in the Crimea, and in 
China, and in the Baltic, with medals for each ; he 
has also the medal of the Legion of Honour, and the 
Medjidie medal, and he has been three times mentioned 
in despatches, and he passed the Staff College third. 
Now, his junior officers, who have seen nothing like his 
service, are going over him. 

1732. He is on half-pay /—Yes. 

1783. Is he on the five years’ system ?—No, I am 
happy to say he is not. If he had been serving with 
the Pensioners he would have been considered as scry- 
ing in the Army, and would have gone on for. pro- 
motion ; but as he is serving with the Volunteers he is 
not allowed to do so. His position causes the Volun- 
teers to be regarded with disfavour in a general point 
of view. I should also be disposed to give the Adjutant 
rank after the field officers. When I am not present, 
and when no field officers are on parade, it would be 
very convenient to make the Adjutant the senior. 

1734. You, in fact, would make him Senior Captain 
ex officio ?-—Yes. -A good deal has been said from time 
to time about the desirability of having none but 
officers of the regular service for field commissions ; I 
do not go to that extent at all ; but I should certainly 
be disposed to make the obtaining of the commission of 
Field Officer subject to a rigorous examination. I think 
that there is very great inconvenience to the service 
from gentlemen having Field Officers’ commissions given 
to them who have not fully qualified themselves; and 
while I do net think it desirable to exclude a civilian 
officer, as you may call him, from the higher ranks, 
I think that he should certainly be compelled to show 
his fitness for that position in every possible way. I 
do not know whether it would be possible to make the 
commissions of Officers more attractive by attaching to 
them any civil privileges, such as exemption from 
serving on juries, or anything of that kind. There is 
such an inconvenience in getting Officers, that one 
would almost go to any length which is possible in 
order to get them. I wish to add that all the 
answers which I have made on this subject have 
been. made on the supposition that the present regime 
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is to go dm I myself am in favour of a new 
régime; I should like to enforce the ballot for the 
Militia, ahd then the whole of these difficulties would 

isappedr. Of course that is a matter of State policy. 
I think that thé Militia would bé thereby improved (I 
have given the matter 4¢onsiderable amount of attention), 
and I believe that the Volunteers would be. improved, 
and then you would have a known amount of efficiency 
and known numbers of efficients, which could be easily 
ascertained, instead of your being compelled, as now, to 
accept thé minimum. efficiency because you cannot: got 
more 3 you could then increase the amount of officiency ; 
there would be propet en powers ; and the 
commanding officers might then be held responsible 
(which they cannot be now) that a certain amount of 
efficiency had beeh obtained. If at any future period 
the Government ¢ould seo its way clear to adopting 
that course, I am satisfied that it would hot be an 
irksome one, but would obtain the greatest amount of 
efficiency with the least amount of inconvenience to 
civil employment. 


1735. (Major-Gen, Bulwer.) You are aware that ° 


your Adjutant is senior to every captain in your Brigade, 
except one ?—As it happens, he is; he is on the old 
system; he has been with me for eight years, and I 
hope that he will remain for a good mauy years longer. 
I personally prefer the old system of Adjutant to the 
new one, because he has really so much to Iéarn, and 
86 much tact is necessary in the management of a 
Volunteer regiment, that it takes some considerable 
timé in a large corps for the Adjutant to become 
accustomed to the duties, and I, should be very sorry 
for my Adjutant, just as he had got into it, to go. 
Perliaps it may be interesting to the Committee to 
know that I hive had, on two occasions, to recommend 
Adjutants, and on each occasion I had fifty or sixty 
applications from all ranks, both sodial ranks aud 
military ranks, from a Sergeant up to, in one case; a 
General, and from a man in the ranks up to the position 
of a baronet ; but some little time ago there was a 
chance of my Adjutant guing; it was pretty well 


(The Witness withdrew.) 


Lrevt.-Cotonen Jnrroris, Ist Administrative Brigade Sussox Artillery Volunteers, examined. 


1739, (Chairman.) You are lieutenant-colonel of 
the Ist Administrative Brigade of the Sussex 
Artillery Volunteers ?—I am. 

1740. Do you clothe your mon, ot do they pay for 
their own clothing _—We dlothe them ahs 

1741. Have yon any arrangement, such as that 
which is known by the nanie of the three years’ system, 
by which men repay for their clothing if they leave 
before the end of three years, or any given time ?—No, 
that has not been introduced into our corps yet ; it 
would be a very desirable thing to do, but thero is no 
such rule, beyond @ bare understanding with the men 
that they shall stop for the threo years; there is 
nothing to bind them to do it. 

1742. You are aware that such an arrangeinent is 
made in some corps ?—Yes, 

1743. Would you find any practical difficulty in 
carrying out such an arrangement ?—Under tho prosent 
regulations, we should have to put it to the vote of 
the whole corps (which I think is a very wrong thing 
to do, namely, to allow all to have a vote), but if it 
was ordered that such an arrangement should be carried 
out throughout the service, I do hot think that there 
would be any difficulty at all. 

1744, Do you think that there would be any 
advantage in making the three years’ system & general 
rule ?—I think go, certainly. 

1745, In that case shotild the ‘contract, in your 
opinion, be a simple contract tcoverable tinder penalty 
by the Commanding Officer, or should it be recoverable 
in the name of the Queen ?—I think that if it was 
made recoverable in the name of the Queen it would 
have much more effect in keeping the men together, 
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difficulty at all. 


known } it was put into the papers by some means or 
other (happily he did not 


go) and I had nota single! 
application of any sort or kind ; from which 1 should f 
jndge that under the presont system, if unfortunately 1) 
were to lose my Adjutant, I should have much more 
difficulty, and I may say much less certainty of obtain: . i 
ing one who woiild suit me than I should haye had ~ 
under the old system. I need not tell your lordship | — 
how very important the duties of an Adjutant are, 
Most Commanding Officers have many other things to 
attend to, and are compelled to rely a great deal upon 
their Adjutant, not only for professional assistance, but | 
in many little matters of detail in carrying out the 
business of the brigade; and if. the Commanding 
Officer has not an Adjutant such as I have described, I 
think that he would find it extremely difficult to carry. 
out his duties at all. é Lani 

1736. (Chairman.) Do you think that there would 
be any difficulty in having men who had left the tanks Fi 
enrolled, in order to be called for in case of emergency? 
—None whatever. 

1737. Do you think that there would be any 
advantage in that plan of keeping a roll on which old 
men could be enrolled?—I think that it would be a 
gteat advantage. Of course we have a record of the 
former addresses of our old men, but we do not: know 5 
whether they have changed their residences or not. 

1788. Do you think that if any encouragement) was 
given to them, men would retain their names upon'a 
non-efficient roll ?—I think that a great many men | 
would do so. The difficulty would be as regards their 
uniforms, becatise when a man goes he must leave his 
uniform behind him for some one-else 3 we cannot afford 
to give him his uniform; but I think that- if some 
thing of that kind could be done, and if they could: be 
acknowledged in some way, a large number would 
enrol themselves in a. Volunteer Reserve, as you 
might call it. I know that in the spring of the year: 
when there seemed to be some probability of war, a 
great many of the old members intimated their willing- 
ness to form something of the kind. 


If it was simply a civil contract recoverable by the 
Commanding Officer, it would depend a great deal upon 
how the work was carried out, and whether so many 
excuses would not be made that there would be great 
difficulty in doing it in some cases. 
1746. In-your opinion is there any objection to the 
retention of the fourteen days’ notice. “Do you think 
that it ought to be a longer time ?—I think that With. 
drawal] should not be allowed for the first two years,” 
except on payment of smart money, say £3 in first 
year and &2 in second year, and after that only for the 
first three months in each year, except on payment of 
fine for non-efficieucy, 4 : 
1747. Do you think that it would affect the numbers } 
who would join if there was a change in that respect 
—Very little. . a 
1748, Do you find that the discipline of the men 
under your corimand has irproved or is, improving ?— 
Vory greatly, ay 
1749, You find no difficulty in that respect No 


1750, You find that you have sufficiont means of 
enforcing discipline ?— Quite sufficient means, - 

1751, Do you find that the men salute their officers? 
+ Almost invariably. (7) ae 

1752, (Liewl.-Gen. Stephenson.) Do they salute ‘ 
them off parade as well as on parade. Do they do so. 
if they meet theit Officers in the street casually p— 
They newly always salute their Officers when they are 
not in ubiform. There is really wo difficulty when 
they tre in uniform, and they very generally salute 
theit Officers when they aré in plain clothes, dai 

1753, (Chatrman.) You have sufficiont means of 
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discipline ?—I think so when they are properly worked 
out. I neyer pass over any dereliction without men- 
tioning it, and pointing out the impropriety. 1 think 
that it is generally ignorance and not wilfulness when- 
ever there is any indiscipline. I would not call it 
want of discipline, but I call it indiscipline. 

1754, Your regiment is an Administrative Regiment ? 
—It is an Administrative Regiment, but one corps of it 
is five hundred strong, and is in fact a consolidated 
regiment ; the outlying corps are smaller. 

1755. In your opinion would it be of any advantage 
to consolidate the Administrative regiments throughout 
the country ?—I think that it would give the Com- 
manding Officers much greater power. 

1756. Financially ?—I do not know about its doing 

so financially; there would be many difficulties in 
carrying that out financially, from different cireum- 
stances in different places. 

1757. How would the consolidation of the Adminis- 

trative outlying corps affect your own particular 
regiment ; would you find any difficulty in carrying it 
out, supposing that an order emanated from head- 
quarters that administrative regiments were to cease to 
exist; should you find any difficulty in turning your 
administrative regiment into a consolidated one ?—I 
should not find any insurmountable difficulty; there 
- would be a difficulty in doing it at first, but I think 
that that could be got over. The chief part of the 
difficulty would be in the Adjutant’s work, in having a 
large corps in one place and a smaller corps separated. 

1758, How is that difficulty met now ?—They do all 

_ their own finance work, and they keep separate ledgers 
and so on, and they are checked separately ; the stores 
are not mixed at all, The correspondence connected 
with the finance would then fall upon the Adjutant, 
and it would all have to be got in, whenever it was 
needed, from the outlying corps. 

1759. Do you think that any objection would be 
made on the part of corps commanders ?—I think that 
they would at first be very likely to object to having, 
as they would suppose, their independence taken from 
them. I do not think that there would be any difficulty 
in my own corps. 

1760, Practically you think that that difficulty would 
disappear !—I think that it would disappear in time. 
I think that in many corps there would be that feeling ; 
in fact Ihave heard it expressed in neighbouring 
corps. 

1761. Do you think that the advantages obtained 
from consolidation would out-weigh’ the difficulties 

which you anticipate ?—I am not prepared to say. I 
think it would, be very advisable, in the event of the 
administrative system being continued, that the Com- 
manding Officer of the Administrative Regiment should 
not be, the commanding officer of any corps in it. I 
think his being separate from any one corps would add 
much to his authority in deciding many administrative 
questions, and would be a long step towards ultimate 
consolidation if there is any difficulty about it now. 
1762. In point of fact I am asking your opinion as 
_to the advantages of consolidation in your own case !— 
I think that in my own case the advantages would out- 
_ weigh the disadvantages, because I think that the out- 
_ lying corps (there are only three) would be agreeable 
to it. 
1763, (Col. Biddulph.) There would be an addi- 
tional difficulty in an Artillery corps with reference to 
_ the store ledgers would there not !—Yes. 
1764, That difficulty would arise because the out- 
lying Batteries would be obliged to have the same 
_ Goyernment stores on hand as they do now ?—Yes, 
and the check would be required over the whole of the 
corps when brought together, which we now have over 
each one. ; 
1765. Each Officer is now responsible by himself ?— 
_ He is; and there is sometimes very great: difficulty in 
the store ledgers. 
1766. (Mr. ‘de la Bere.) Would it not be rather 
beneficial that all the store ledgers should be more or 
less under the control of Head-Quarters, so that you 


should know the exact amount of the stores, and could 
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take an account of them from time to time, Your 
corps are at no great distance apart, are they ?—One 
corps is forty miles off. 

1767. (Col, Biddulph.) You mean that the ac- 
countability for the War Department Stores would be 
shifted from the Officers commanding Corps to the 
Officer commanding the Consolidated Brigade ?—Yes, 

1768. And he would thus have a direct responsi- 
bility for the stores at out-stations, which he now has 
not ’—Precisely so. When I first took command of 
my own corps, the then colonel having left (he left 
nominally for six months, but disappeared), I found 
that the actual stores did not at all agree with the 
ledger, and I had a Committee of Survey, reporting to 
the War Office the deficiencies which we found ; and 
it has taken me three years really to get to the bottom 
of those deficiencies. I believe that it is only this year 
that we ‘have quite cleared them up, The corps was 
then called upon to pay. J found that a committee 
had never been called upon those stores since the 
formation of the corps ; the ledger I believe had simply 
been made up and sent in as a paper ledger. 

1769. Had you to make good to the War Depart- 
ment the deficiency !—Yes, except that they remitted 
a certain amount of old stores. 

1770, To what amount had you to make good the 
deficiency ?—I think £15 or £16. 

1771, (Mr. de la Bere.) Is not that remark of yours 
rather in fayour of the Adjutant having supreme eontrol? 
—Yes, except that he is not present when these stores 
are used. In visiting these corps occasionally, he 
hardly ever. sees them all together. It would very 
much add to his duties. 

1772. He is now obliged to get the consent of the 
Commanding officer of the out-lying corps to look into 
the stores and inspect them and see whether they are 
correct, but if he had supreme command of them he 
could look into them ag a matter of right ?—Yes. 

1773. For instance, several cases have occurred in 
which commanding officers of corps have resigned their 
commissions, and subsequently considerable deficiencies 
of stores haye been found to exist ; the Commanding 
Officer of the battalion could get no particulars ; whereas 
if the adjutant had control of these stores he would be 
the responsible officer, and consequently would look 
better after them ?—I think that would be got over with 
greater ease if it was made a direct order that a com- 
mittee of survey should be held, say on the 15th of 
March every year, preyiouly to making up the store 
ledger on the 3lst; it would then be certified. The 
Adjutant might be required to be a member of that 
committee ; | mean a Committee of Officers of the Corps, 
a regimental committee. 

1774. With respect to the finance matters, the 
Adjutant would have no more to do with them if the 
corps were a consolidated corps than he has now !—No. 

1775. And he would not have anything to do with 
them ; that is to say as regards the Capitation Grant, 
and the other funds which you haye to distribute 2— 
No, he would not, except that a good deal of corre- 
spondence comes through him, the correspondence is 
addressed to the Adjutant, and the Commanding Officer 
may be away. I always carry on my own work, and 
am very rarely away from Brighton. 

. 1776. You have a Finance Committee 1—Yes. 

1777. But the Adjutant is not a member of that 
committee ?—No. 

1778. He only does that business as a kind of 
secretary to you ?—The correspondence comes through 
him, and he records it, 

1779. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Wave you ever pro- 
posed consolidation to your outlying corps?—No, it 
has never been proposed. 

1780, Therefore you have never had an opportunity 
of getting their actual opinion upon it?—No ; in fact, 
one of the last things which was done immediately 
before I was appointed to the corps, was the separation 
of one of the corps. It had been raised at Shoreham, 
and it was separated and became the 4th corps. 

1781, What was it before!—It was an outlying 
battery of the Brighton corps, the 1st corps. 
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1782. Why was it separated —I cannot tell you; 
‘it was done before I was connected with it. 

1788. (Chatrman.) You find that the present Capi- 
tation Grant is insufficient for your expenditure ?—It is 
very much under what we require. 

1784, Do you go into camp ?—Only to Shoebury- 
ness ; we have never been into camp; we have had no 
means of doing it, nor would there be much advantage 
in it without a very large expenditure ; we could not 
take guns with us. 

1785. If there was a special camp allowance of, say, 
10s. per head, do you think that it would be sufficient 
to enable you to take your men into camp ?—Not with 
guns; we should want at least £3 per carriage per 
day. 

1786. Do you ivelude in that estimate of expenditure 
the travelling allowance of the men, and the pay of 
the men?—No ; that is simply for the horsing of the 
guns. If we were required to go into camp I do not 
think that there would be much advantage in an 
Artillery corps going into camp without their guns. 

1787. Would there not be an advantage in it for 
garrison artillery practice ?—If they were to go into a 
garrison, there would be an advantage, but not into a 
standing camp. If they could be taken to Dover or 
Portsmouth for a week ora few days it would be ad- 
vantageous. To Dover it is a long passage, having to 
go round, it is about four and a-half hours’ journey ; 
to Portsmouth it is about two and a-half hours’ journey. 
Portsmouth is not in the military district. 

1788. (Col. Biddulph.) Is there no place where you 
could encamp your men and carry on gun practice ?— 
Newhaven is the only fort in the neighbourhood, 
except the circular redoubt at Eastbourne. 

1789. Is there ground for encamping at Newhaven ? 
—I think that it would be a very bad place. I do 


‘not know that it would do, because the accommoda- 


tion there is' very small indeed, and a very low class 
of people inhabit the quays. : 
1790. Could you do it at Eastbourne ?—At East- 


_ bourne I believe it could be done; the Militia have 


been in camp there ; 


there is a field which belongs to 
the Government. 


1791. (Chairman.) Is that a place overlooking the . 


sea at Eastbourne ?—It is close to the beach. 

1792. (Col. Biddulph.) Would your men be able to 
move to any fortress out of the district, say to Ports- 
mouth, if the Government offered to the corps an 
opportunity of going into camp with the Regular Forces 
at a place like Portsmouth ?—I think that they would 
be very glad to do so. I think that considerable 
numbers could be got. 

1793. You think that they would find time for it ? 
—Yes, a limited time 

1794. Over a week?—There would be a change of 
men. I do not think that we could get the same men 
overa, week, 

1795. There must be eight days at present, including 
going and returning, in order to get the capitation 
grant ?—Yes. Eight days would be the week. 

1796. With regard to your standard of efficiency, 
do you think that you have any means of improving it 
and acquiring a higher standard ‘—There are, of course, 
a few laggards at the bottom, but a very great number 
of men in the corps put in from forty to fifty drills in 
the year, and I believe that I may refer to the character 
which they have always had at Shoeburyness, the 
detachments sent there being well drilled detach- 
ments. 

1797. In fact they do not content themselves with the 
minimum number of drills ’—They do not do so; 
every Non-Commissioned Officer ‘is obliged to be 
thoroughly up in all the artillery drills. 

1798. (Mr. Ramsay.) You “have stated that the 
Capitation Grant is not sufficient to meet the expendi- 
ture 7—No ; it has not met the expenditure; taking the 
average, our expenditure has been very eandecany| 
more than the Capitation Grant which we have received. 

1799. With regard to your Clothing, do you think 
‘that you procure the supplies as economically as you 
can?—I think so; I am told that we had it previously 


his partly worn-out 
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pieces in a very short 
but it took three for _ 


from a contractor, and it went to 
time. It was very much cheaper, 
two. 
1800. I observe in the prices which you quote that 
for a private’s tunic there are two prices, namely, 

£1 12s, and £1 18s., which brings the average up to 

about £1 15s. for a tunic. The price of a private’s 

tunic in the Royal Artillerv is 19s. There seems to be 

a very great difference in price !—Those prices were in 

different corps; the prices varied in the corps, they not 

being in the same places. I had to enter the first and 

third corps’ prices specially. 


q 
{ 
\ 


1801, Krom these figures the minimum prices is | 


£1 12s. and the maximum price is £1 18s, —Yes. 
1802. I presume that your Clothing is of the same 
pattern. as that which is supplied to the Royal Artillery ? 
—Yes, it is the same patterti with the alteration. 
1803. I see that a Royal Artillery tunie costs only 
19s., surely if we were to add a per centage, say, of 
15 per cent., to the price of the Royal Artillery tunic, 


you ought to be able to procure your tunic at that — 
price’—The cloth I believe is somewhat finer than ' 


Royal Artillery cloth, and the tunics certainly last 
longer than in the Royal Artillery service. 

1804, How long do they last on the average ?— 
From six to seven years, and more than that, 
1805. Do you supply the men with Great-Coats ?— 
No. °° 
1806. Do you think that great coats 
supplied by the public?—I think that it 
very desirable thing that they should be supplied to all | 
corps going away, that they should be ready for supply ; 
but I would not have them’ issued until they were 


wanted, as if they were issued before they were required — 


the men might in many cases wear 
ought not to do so. 

1807. I understand you to say that provided the 
Government kept a sufticient store of Great-Coats to 
meet any emergency, to supply the Volunteers, it would 
be sufficient ?—I think so, to be issued on loan. We 


them when they 


now get a proportion issued on loan to go to Shoebury- | 


ness or to go into camp with, 
per battery. 

1898. Do you find that sufficient ?—It works out to 
be sufficient for the number of men who go, taking the 
whole supply to the corps through ; but if instead of 
that limited supply we were allowed to draw one coat 


I think that we get five 


ought tobe — 
would be a — 


} 


in 


for every man who actually went out, I think that it ; 


would be better. 


1809. With regard to your clothing, when it is worn _ 


out what becomes of it ?—It becomes the property of 
the man. We do not take any heed of that after he 
is once supplied with fresh clothing ; 
is thoroughly worn out. 

1810. But even though thoroughly worn out yon 
would get something 
the funds of the corps ?—It would almost cost'as much 
to sell it as we should get for it. 

1811. (Col. Biddulph.) You say that your Clothing 
lasts for six or seven years, If a man leaves the corps” 
do you find any difficulty in 
clothing ?—No, we have had no 
difficulty. The facings are redone, and the article is 
done up and issued without any question. 

1812. (Mr. Ramsay.) I see that although the cost 
of the individual articles is excessive, still the total 
cost of the Clothing is not excessive, because in this 
return the average annual expenditure on clothing is 


making his successor wear 


the old clothing 


for it which would go towards _ 


£465, and the average number of nien is 777; therefore 


the total cost of the Clothing is certainly not excessive ? 
—The way in which we have managed there, has been 
to credit against each man’s name in the clothing com- 
mittee book 10s. per annum from the Capitation Grant, 
and the Clothing Committee have authority to issue 
new clothing up to that amount; and we have found 
that that works in the First Corps very satisfactorily ; 
that there is always sufficient new clothing for the 
number of recruits; and the partly-worn clothing is 
repaired and is re-issued. The costs of the alterations 
which were required two years ago threw us back 
very mueli, There was an alteration of the facings ; 


hee 
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and the change of head-dress which’ is now about to be 
made will be a very heavy item to be borne. 

_ 1813. Have you the helmet or the busby ?—We 
have the busby now. 

1514. (Col. Biddulph.) But do you propose to 
adopt the helmet before you want it !—Unfortunately 
it is partly wanted now. We have a good many re- 
cruits, and a great number of our busbies were very 
old, so that a great number of the men are in forage 
caps. When they are new the first cost is very much 
less. 

1815. Then the change tothe helmet would not cost; 
you very much if you were going to get new busbies ? 
—No. A corps would look very bad indeed, being che- 
quered about with busbies and helmets; they do not 
assimilate at all. We should only have to get a 
proportion of new busbies at a time; but to change 
entirely makes a heavy account. 


1816. (Chairman.) You said that you went 


into camp at Shoeburyness?—Yes, into the annual 


camp there. 

1817. Do you send large detachments, or only those 
men who are going to compete for prizes ?—Only 
those who are going to compete for prizes ; those are 
all who are permitted to go. 

1818. What percentage of your men go to camp 


at Shoeburyness ?—-I am sending this year fifty men ; 


that is one-eighth of those who are drilled and are 
efficient, leaving out recruits. ; that is, from the lst 
Corps, and the other corps also send a proportion. 

_ 1819. Do you believe that the strictest possible 
economy is practised in your Brigade, or do you think 
that if it was changed into a consolidated regiment, 
and if, therefore, you had the direct control yourself, 
you could exercise more direct supervision !—I believe 
that strict economy has been practised. I kuow that 
in the 3rd Corps our late commandant, Captain Darby, 
was very sharp upou the expenditure. and also in the 
2nd Corps ; inthe 4th Corps I think the Captain spends 
‘a little more money than he need do. 

1820. (Col. Biddulph.) Have you ever made any 
attempt to form a camp ?—No, it has never been done 
to my knowledge in the corps. 

1821. You have not been very long in the corps ? 
—No, only about three years. 


1822. In fact, they have never tried to form a regi- 


mental camp, chiefly, I suppose, on account, of the diffi- 
culty of combining it with artillery practice ?—It has 
been, I presume, from the difficulty of combining it 
with artillery practice. 

1823. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) And the transport 
of the guns P—Yes. 

1824. (Col. Biddulph.) Could not you manage it 
at Littlehampton? There is a place there to encamp 
on the rifle range /—It is a very bare, arid place ; it is 
quite on the shingle. 

_ 1825. Not on the rifle range ?—Where they gene- 
rally have the western part of the county rifle meetings, 
near Littlehampton, if there is any bad weather, it is 
a very bad place indeed. 

1826. But in summer, would yon not be able to 
‘have a camp there?—It wicht be done, but I do not 
think that it would be very attractive there. 

1827. Do you know it ?—I know Littlehampton. 

_ 1828. Do you know the local circumstances ?—Yes. 

_ Eastbourne would be better. 


1829. You would not have to take your guns if 


you went to Eastbourne, would you 1—No, there would 
_ be guns there. . 
_ 1830. You would use the guns in the redoubt P— 


Yes. 


wf 82, (Chairman.) You would have the advantage 
of military discipline: would not that be a great 
advantage ?—1 think that it would. 

1832. (Liewt.-Gen. Stephenson.) There is camp 
‘ground available at Eastbourne ?—At Eastbourne there 
is. If at any time when a, change of battery took 
‘place at Newhaven we were allowed to go into the fort 
there ; it could be easily done for us to go into the 
casemates. There is not more accommodation there 
than is required for a full battery. At the time of 


\ 
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any change going on, it might be done, except at the 
busy times ; there are times when men cannot be well 
spared. 

1§33. (Col. Biddulph.) It has not been often left 
without a battery ?—Never ;. the change has been 
that one battery has marched out in the morning, and 
another has come in in the afternoon. In fact, New- 
haven has only been occupied in the last two years ; 
the battery was at Eastbourne before then, while the 
fort was being built, or while alterations were going on. 

1834. (Chairman.) Do you find that any of your 
men join the Regular Army ?—A few have done so, two 
or three in the year. 

1835. Not any appreciable percentage ?—- Not any 
appreciable number; they generally join the Cavalry 
corps which is stationed at Brighton, 

1836. Have you any Volunteer rifle corps in the 
neighbourhood of your Head-Quarters?—The 1st Sussex 
corps is in Brighton. 

1837. Have they separate Head-Quarters !—They 
have separate Head-Quarters. 

1838. Do you think that any economy could be made 
in amalgamating head-quarters in your neighbourhood ? 
—I do not see very well how it could be done. They 
have, for drill purposes, the use of the Corn Exchange, 
and we could not throw guns abeut on that boarded 
floor. We have a very good shed for all artillery 
purposes, which is not large enough for infantry drill. 

1839; What we are aiming at is some recommenda- 
tion by which expenses could be diminished, by dimin- 
ishing head-quarters, or diminishing head-quarter ex- 
penses, by getting corps to club together ; do you see 
any way in which that could be done in your instance ? 
—Not at Brighton ; there are no spaces «available 
sufficiently extensive for the infantry drill of a regi- 
ment 500 strong, which we could work very well 
with the guns. They have the advantage of the Corn 
Exchange, which is a very fine building, for the pur- 
pose. 

1840. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Are your Orderly 
Rooms and Armouries quite separate from the 1st 
Sussex /—Yes, they are in a separate part of the 
town. 

1841. Would there be any difficulty in amalgama- 
ting the Orderly Rooms and the Armouries ?—I think 
that it would be essential to keep the orderly rooms 
sepirate; and as to the armouries, they have an 
Abel ; apart of the Corn Exchange has been set 
arlde, 

1842. Their Armoury is in the Corn Exchange ?— 
Yes; and our armoury is in our own shed, ina room 
specially fitted for it. 

18483. Do they pay anything for the use of the 
Corn Exchange ?—They pay some rent. 

1844. (Chatrman.) With regard to Ranges, I sup- 
pose that you do not want Rifle Ranges ?—Yes, we 
require the Carbine Range ; the carbine prize shooting 
is one of the things which keep an Artillery Corps 
very much together. We rent a portion of the Rifle 
Range for that purpose. 

1845, There is no particular economy which could 
he effected in that way in your corps ?—I think not. 

1846. With regard to Adjutants, is your Adjutant one 
of the old Adjutants ?—No, he isa five-years’ Adjutant. 
On that point I might speak of the Artillery Adjutant, 
that he is actually drawing fivepence or sevenpence a-day 
less than a Rifle Adjutant ‘There is a little grievance 
there, on the part of Artillery Adjutants, which 1 think 
might be taken into consideration; and I should very 
strongly like to see the Adjutant rank next to the Field 
Officers, as Senior Captain; that he should take his 
Army rank. He is an Officer in the Army, and it is 
rather an anomalous case that if he is in the Army he 
at once becomes senior to all Volunteer Captains, but 
when he goes back to the Volunteers he drops down. 

1847. Is he on half-pay, or is he seconded 2—He 
is seconded. 

1848. There is one other point upon which I should 
like to ask your opinion, namely, with regard to a 
Volunteer Reserve. J think that you heard what we 

asd Celonel Hill upon that point ?—Yes ; I quite 
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agree with what Colonel Hill said with respect 
to it. 

1849. You think that it would be an advisable thing 
to opena List, or Roll, of men leaving?—I think that 
such a roll would be filled to a certain extent ; the 
difficulty would be in the clothing, that they would 
have to clothe themselves ; we could not afford to give 
them the clothing. 

1850. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) What advantage would 
you offer to them to enrol themselves ?—I do not know 
that they. would require any special advantages ; they 
would be willing to do it, and to keep their names on. 
The advantages which they could have would be that 
they would he allowed to shoot for prizes at the 
ranges, and would have the use of the arms for snch 
purposes. 

1851. (Col. Biddulph.) Do you think that it would 
be possible to have efficient Field Artillery in the 
Volunteers ?—No, I think not, unless drivers were 
supplied to them. I do not think that they could be 
taught to drive properly. The men could very well be 
taught the work of gunners, but not driving. 

1852. It would require too much continuous drill ?— 
Tt would. 

1858. And the expense, of course, would be con- 
siderable 2—It would ; it could not be done without 
expense ; and I do not think that horses taken up 
occasionally for artillery, purposes would be of any 
use. 

1854. You heard what Colonel Hill said about his 
having a contract with a man to supply so many horses 
on certain days in the year; you think that they would 
not be efficient when they came to the test?—I do not 
think that they would be of the slightest use. 

1855. (Charyman.) With regard to Officers, do you 
find any difficulty about Officers?— Very great; I am 
very short indeed of Officers, and we cannot get them 
at all. 

1856. Do you think that there would be any pos- 
sibility of attaching officers. leaving the Army to 
the Volunteers?—I think that that would be a very 
desirable thing to do by all possille means. 

1857. Have you any means to suggest?—Il will 
leave out the question of haying paid Commanding 
Officers. 

1858. Do you advocate paid Commanding Officers !— 
I very strongly advocate that the Commanding Officer 
of a. Volunteer corps should be an Officer on fuil pay. 
If the matter was looked into it would be found that 
in a great number of corps the corps are yirtually 
commanded by the Adjutants, who are paid officers; that 
the Commanding Officers are necessarily very much 
away in many corps, and that the command and the 
whole management. of the regiment, very much falls 
into the hands of the Adjutant; and the fact of his 
being a paid officer does away with any objection 
which could, be made on the ground that Volunteers 
object, to being commanded by paid officers... I think 
that the only chance of getting real uniformity in the 
Volunteer service is by having as Field Officers men 
who have been trained in the service, 

1859. Of course the difficulty would be to obtain 
a supply of such trained men; and the question is, 
whether any inducement, could be offered to those men 
to jon ?—I think that if it is not to be an Officer on 
full pay, an Officer in actual service, then inducements 
might be given in the way of giving them their rank in 
a shorter time than is now put down. Commanding a 
regiment for five or six years becomes onerous and 
expensive ; there is a considerable amount of respon- 
sibility attaching to it. According to the regulations a 
Volunteer Officer having served for fifteen years has 
his rank and, uniform granted to him on, quitting the 
service, ten years of which must ]iave been in the Volun- 
teers, It, therefore, takes a geutleman who has served 
in the Army for ten or fifteen years before he becomes 
the Commanding Officer ofa Volunteer corps, another 
ten. years before he can retire with his rank and 
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uniform ; and a Volunteer officer who has done nothin 

but Volunteer work gets it in fifteen years. Then 

think that if the Retired Officers who are put into the 
Volunteers were to rank pari passu with the Militia 
(they now: rank junior to them) they would take a 
better standing than they do. Ihave not made many 
inquiries into the question as to the possibility of it, 
but I think that if Volunteer officers ranked with 
Militia officers, with the date of the commission, we 
very likely should get the same class of officers joining 
the Volunteers as those who join the Militia, A great 
many of them hold back and say, “‘ No, I will not come 
here, because my brother is in the County Militia 
corps; he is a younger man than I am, and he is over 


1860, Of course it would not, do to trust to the 
possibility of getting an efficient officer ; you must get 
an efficient officer before you give him the rank ?— 
That is the difficulty, ; 

1861. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Have you an 
suggestion of your own to make ?—I think that the 
only suggestion which I haye to make is that any 
officers joining the Volunteers, where they have served 
with the Regulars, should have some little inducement 
in the way of easier terms of getting their rank after 
haying served for a certain time. As it is now, they 
do not obtain, any advantage in that respect ; in fact 
they haye no-advantage at all. 

1862, (Major-Gen, Bulwer.) Would you, in fact, 
suggest that Army service and Volunteer service 
should count for rank pari passu ?—Not altogether. I 
would say that a Field Officer having had command of 
his regiment for three or five years, as might be 
thought best, should be allowed to retire with his 
rank, haying served for at least seven or ten years in 
the regular service. 

1863. You would only apply that to Commanding 
Officers: you would not apply it to other Officers P— 
No, only to Commanding Officers and perhaps to other 
Field Officers. 

1864, (Mr. dela Bere.) Is there the same difficulty 
in getting Officers for the Rifle regiment ai Brighton as 
you have?—No; they join much more freely, and I 
attribute it to the expense of the uniform, 

1865. You do not attribute it to a dislike of the 
Artillery Force ?—No, certainly not. 

1866. With regard to the expense which you have 
stated falls on a Commanding Officer an com- 
mands for eight or nine years, would not that, deter a 
Line officer fron, having anything to do with it, even if 
he were paid ?—I think that if he were paid, it would 
recoup him entirely. The fact is now, that an Officer 
taking the command of a regiment is yery much out 
of pocket, 

1867. But he is supposed to be a gentleman of local 
standing, and with a certain amount of money, whereas 
a Line officer may have only his pay ?—Ifa Line officer 
were ordered to take the position of Commanding 
Officer he would not refuse it ; but I think that many 
officers who have served would be very willing to take 


‘the command, provided they saw their way out of it 


without expense. mh 

1868. You mean Officers who have passed out of, the 
service ?—Yes, or Officers actually in the service, If 
they were actually in the service, I do not think that 
the same expenditure would be expected from them. / 

1869.(Chairman.) Isthere any point which youwish to « 
bring forward in addition to the evidence which you have 
already given to the Committee P—I think that in the 
matter of Drill Instructors it would be a very great 
advantage if the Senior Drill Sergeant were made a 
Warrant Officer, if they were not all of them made 
Warrant Officers. Ithink that a very great advantage 
would result from having a certain number of Warrant 
Officers ;, they would be above the Volunteer sergeant, 
without. cavil and without dispute. oo 

1870. Have you any other point to mention P— 
Nothing, 


(Lhe Witness withdrew.) 
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1871. (Chairman.) You belong to the 1st London 
Volunteer Artillery ?—I do. 

1872. I gather from the answers which you have 
given to our Paper B that you think that the constitu- 
tion of the force as it at present exists is satisfactory, 
and that the power of resignation in fact at the end of 
fourteen days is advantageous ?—Yes, I think so. I 
should not suggest any change on that point. 

1878. Have you the three years’ system in your 
corps, with regard to clothing the men P—Yes; three 
yeurs or four years, according to circuistances. 

1874. Then, practically, that does away with the 
fourteen days’ noticé, does it not P—It does thus much ; 
it does away with the fourteen days’ notice until the 
fonr years have expired unless the man pays the 


balance of the money due ; also there are some men © 


who find their own clothing. 

1875. Do you think that it would be advisable to 
make the three years’ system a general system 
applicable to the whole force, under Government 
superintendence ?—I think that very possibly it would 
be a yery good plan; it works very well with us, 
and T should think that it might be applied more 
generally. | 

1876. Has your regiment been recruited up to its 
full strength ?—Not quite up to its full strength; we 
should be 400, but we are not quite up to it. We are 
still recruiting, and we are gaining, but we are not up 
to our full strength. 

1877, You ave in the neighbourhood of several 
Volunteer Rifle Regiments, are you not 1—Yes ; the 
City has already, toa great extent, been cleared by the 
London Rifle Brigade, and other rifle corps. 
1878, Do you compete with the Honorable Artillery 
Company for recruits P—I do not know to what extent 
they affect uS; I think not very much. We recruit 
extensively out of the City, although we are a City 
corps. 

1879. Does your regiment go into camp P—A certain 
number of detachments go down every year to Shoe- 
buryness. 

1880. But you are not able to go into a permanent 
eamp of your own?—No. We applied once or twice, 
or oftener, for permission to go into barracks at Sheer- 
ness, and we have never yet heen able to gain 
permission, for some reason or other. 

1881. You have not answered the question whether 
the present Capitation Grant is sufficient forthe ordinary 
expensés of your corps; do you find it to be so?— 
Yes, I think that on the whole it isso. I do not wish 
to complain about the Capitation Grant. 

1882. I suppose that it is because you cannot afford 
to go into camp that yon do not go there ; or is is from 
unwillingness or inability on the part of the men to 
attend the camp ?—We have had before us no pro- 
‘posal to go into camp other than going into camp 


Be at Shoeburyness, except that some years ago, when the 
‘corps was differently constituted, when it was the ist 


Middlesex, we went down to Wimbledon 3 but we have 
never formed a camp of our own. 

~ 1883. In fact there is no parti¢ular desire on the 
part of your men to go into camp ?—I think that we 
should be very willing tu do so if we saw our way to it ; 
but during the time that Ihave had the command of 
the corps we never have been able to do so. We have 
repeatedly applied to go into barracks at Sheerness. 
1884, That is a point on which you would increase 
your military efficiency '—Yes. Sheerness is the 11.08t 
natural place ; we might be sent into barracks every 
year for a certain time: 

- 1885. Of course, your present Capitation Grant would 
be insufficient to enable you to go itito camp, and to 
have a camp such as thosé pértnanent camps, for a 
week, which most regiments attend 1—I think that it 
would hardly be sufficient for that purpose. 

_ 1886, You of course conld not take your guns ?— 
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No. We hare no guns of our own; we only use the 
guns which are supplied to us. 

1887. What proposal do you make with regard to 
going into camp at dhoemiees ?—TI should like, if it were 
possible, that it should be made obligatory, instead of 
being a favour which is granted, as it is now, and which 
very often is not granted; I should like to see it 
enforced upon us a necessary condition of our 
existence. 

1888. (Col. Biddulph.) That is to say, that you 
should pass a certain number of days in barracks, or in 
a fort, at Sheerness ?—Yes, or at some other place where 
we might be sent. 

1889. Would you be able to pay your travelling 
expenses, and necessary expenses, out of your present 
funds ?—I think that we should as regards the travelling 
expenses. 

1890. What do you get now when you go to Sheer- 
ness, do you get anything from the War Department 
when you go down to practise ?—We get something 
allowed. 5s. for each efficient is allowed for travelling 
and other expenses connected with gun practice, and 
paid with the capitation grant. 

1891. Five shillings a head?—I do not think that 
it is quite so much as that; I think that it is 3s. 6d. 
or 3s. 9d. 

1892. I think you will find that you ought to get 5s. 
for carrying out gun practice at a great distance from 
head-quarters '—I do not think that it comes to 5s. 

1893. (Chairman.) It is only recently, I think, 
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your corps-has been consolidated 2__Yes: it vsed to - 


be the first Administrative Brigade of Middlesex 
Artillery. : 

1894. Did you find any difficulty in the consolida- 
tion ?—We found no very great difficulty; it was 
almost a necessary step for keeping the corps up to 
their mark ; they had not been going on well as an 
Administrative Brigade. 

1895. Have you found that they have done better 
since ?—I think that on the whole they have done so. 

1896. You now, of course, have much more direct 
control over the expenditure than you could have had 
under the old system ?—I had little to do with the cx- 
penditure under the old system, and now of course, I 
have the whole thing under my geieral control. 

1897. And you find that generally speaking, the con- 
solidation works well ?—I think that it does so. We 
are obliged now to have our Head-Quarters in the 
City. 

1898. (Col. Biddulph.) You pay nothing, or very 
little, for your Armoury ?—The City of London allow 
us the use of the Guildhall for drill purposes, and we 
have an armoury there. } 

1899. That of course lightens your expenses very 
much ?-~ It does to a certain extent. 

1900. And you have no expense for Ranges or 
Magazines ?—None. 

1901. So that you ought to be very considerably 
in funds ?—Yes, we should. be, except of course, that 
having a number of recruits coming in, the expenditure 
for their uniforms is rather heavy under the system 
of three or four years. 

1902. A considerable number of your men pay for 
their owv uniforms, do they not ?—A certain propor- 
tion do, but by far the greater number come under the 
three or four years’ system, which occasions a con- 
siderable outlay. 

1903. (Liewt.-Gen. Stephenson.) It is merely a place 
for drilling, that is to say, an Armoury and a Drill 
Ground, which the City find for you?—Yes ; they do 
no find us an Orderly Room. 

1904. (Chairman.) Where are the Guns which you 
use ?—We use the Guns which age provided at the 
ven Barracks, or at the Tower, or at other 

aces. 

1905, (Mr. de la Bere.) You used fo have some guns 
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some time ago, used you not ?—Yes, we had some light 
field guns; that was some time ago, 

1906. (Col. Biddulph.) Does the £70 which is 
entered as the expense of the head-quarters mean for 
your Orderly Room ?—Yes; and there must be some 
other incidental expenses put in besides ; it is mainly 
for the Orderly Room. 

1907. (Mr. Ramsay.) Do you supply your men 
with Great-Coats?—No ; that is a point which I wish 
to mention. We should be very glad indeed if they 
could have a supply of Great-Coats. 

1908. Do you think that Great-Coats are absolutely 
necessary ?—I think that they would be exceedingly 
useful if they were supplied to us. 

1909. Supposing that Great-Coats were supplied to 
you, have you the means of storing them ?—We should 
contrive to do so. 

1910. Or would you issue them to the men, for the 
great coats to be kept by them?—I think that we 
should endeavour to store them; I think that we 
should find some means of doing so. I do not know 
that we have at present any place where we could con- 
veniently put them; but of course we should take 
care to find some place. 

1911. But in the winter does not your drill always 
take place under cover?—Yes, in the Guildhall ; and 
we lope to have other drill places next year. 

1912, Then the men would uot require Great-Coats 
for the purposes of drill during the winter ?—It is 
more if you go down for gun practice, or go into 
barracks, or anything of that kind ; we should be badly 
off if we had not Great-Coats. i 

1913. (Col. Biddulph.) You answered to one of the 
questions put to you, that it would be desirable to give 


_ the Commanding Officer power to order attendance at 


Sheerness P—Yes, I do feel that. 

1914. Do you see any difficulty in carrying that out ? 
—There would, of course, be some difficulty, because it 
is a new thing to the Volunteer service. As it stands 
at present they are only obliged to parade at the 
aunual inspection, and it is with the greatest possible 
difficulty,9+. ticularly with the older Volunteers, that 
we can entorce attendance at parades. The recruits 
appear to me to be more willing to come up to the 
mark in that matter. 

1915. What penalty would you advocate if they 
failed to obey the order ?—I suppose that there is no 
penalty which you could inflict except a fine, and 
dismissal after repeated offences. . 

1916. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Is it not the case 
with many Volunteers, that their different avocations 
would prevent their attending to that order ?—I think 
so, I think that it would be an order which you 
would not be able to enforce too strictly. Or course, 
even at the annual inspection, you are obliged to grant 
leave to a certain number of men; but I think that 
there should be some restriction, that they should be 
required to apply for leave; I mean on these other 
occasions: 

1917. Practically would it not make your order a 
dead letter if an excuse on account of business was 
admitted, or if an application for leave was granted 2— 
It could not be carried out strictly. 

1918. (Chatrman.) If it was an order which could 
not be too strictly enforced, as you say, it would 
amount simply to the moral control of the commanding 
officer, such as is now exercised, would it not ?— 
I should like to have some little additional power in 
that respect. 

1919. I think that you suggest fine and imprison- 
ment !—I believe that I did suggest fine, and imprison- 
ment also ; but of course those things must be carried 
out with judgment and discretion, or you might dis- 
gust men. 

1920. (Col. Biddulph.) Would it not render some 
men unwilling to join the Volunteers, from the fear 
that they might be ordered to attend when they could 
not possibly attend?’—It might possibly do so; but I 
think that if a man came into the Volunteer service 
on the understanding that he was required absolutely 
to attend for a certain number of times, he would know 
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that he must do sv, and he would not feel it to be so 
great a hardship. 

1921. That is the understanding now, but the differ- 
ence is, that you would make him attend on certain 
fixed days, There is a difference between attending 
on certain days and attending for a certain number of 
days. At present he must attend for a certain number 
of days, but if you say that he must attend on a certain 
fixed day you may find his employer unwilling to give 
him leave on that day?—On certain days he must have 
leave given to him. A ‘great number of Volunteer 
parades take place on Saturday afternoon, when almost 
everyone can leave his employment ; I am speaking of 
London. 

1922. You made a remark in your paper about Field 
Artillery, but I presume that in a London corps it 
would be difficult to undertake that, even if the money 
were granted ?—It always appears to me to be almost 
entirely a question of money ; if the money could be 
found, I think that we could undertake it, but sot 
otherwise. _ 

1923. (Mr. de la Bere.) Do you draw most of your 
recruits from the City portion of London, or from the 
West end of London : do you still recruit from Leices- 
ter Square as you used to do?—We have no con- 
nection now with that part of London; we recruit 
from different parts of the town ; for instance, we have 
a considerable number of men from Kilburn. 

1924. I suppose that you draw most men from the 
City 1—A certain number we do. 

1925. You get comparative:y few from the City ?— 
We get a certain number from the City, but we recruit 
extensively from other parts. 

1926. As far as recruiting goes, the moving fron 
the West end of London to the City has not been very 
advantageous to you ?—I do not think that it has. 

1927. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Have many of your 
men enlisted into the Army ?—I scarcely know of a 
single instance. One man, who was formerly in the 
Ist Middlesex Corps, did not enlist straight into the 
Army, but went abroad and came back, and then 
enlisted inthe Artillery, and rose rapidly to be a 
Non-Commissioned Officer. , 

1928. No impediment is put in the way of their 
enlisting into the Army ?—No impediment is put in 
their way, but I think that it is a very rare thing, I 
think that I have heard of another instance, but the 


instances are so few as to: be hardly appreciable. Three _ 


men of my corps have enlisted during last year. 

1929. Have you a Finance Committce P—We have. 

1930. Your money is managed now by means of that 
finance committee ?—Yes. 

1931. In answer to one of the questions, you say 
that there is no great difference between that system 
and the system which was adopted originally. nated 
of the commanding officer having the financia: contro 
—No; I have not the same objection to a finance com- 
mittee as some commanding officers have. 

1932. You think that you have yourself sufficient 
control over the expenditure !—I think so, 

1933. (Chatrman.) Is there any further point 
which you wish to bring before the Committee ?—I 
should like to say one word about the appointment. of 
officers. I find it exceedingly difficult to get officers 
such as | wish to have, and 1 think that it would be a 
very great advantage if’ the Commanders of Volunteer 


- 


corps had the same privilege given to them as the. 


commanding officers of Militia corps have, of recom- 
mending certain candidates for commissions in th 
regular service. 

19384. It is now thrown open to competition in the 
Militia Service ?—Yes; but if we couldbe put in the 
same position as the Militia corps in that respect, I 
think that it would make a very great difference to us, 
and would be a considerable improvement. 

1935. It would help you in-filling the junior ranks ? 
—yYes; and if you fill the junior ranks those who do 
not leave the corps for the regular service go on. — 

1936. Do you think that there would be any diffi- 
culty in the social standing of those officers who woul. 
join the Volunteer corps under those circumstances ? 
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—I think that we should get a better class in social 

standing than we do now ; that is our great difficulty. 
1987. Of course it would be recognised that the 

commanding officer should be responsible for the social 
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standing of the young men whom he admitted, and 
who became eligible to compete r—Yes; I think 
that he ought to consider himself strictly responsible 
for that, 


(The Witness withdrew.) 


[ Adjourned. ] 
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1938. (Chairman.) The last time that we met we 
went into the interior organization and economy of the 
force, and there were some other points upon which 

you had not time to give us your views; one point 
was with regard to Volunteer Cavalry? — Yes. I 
should like to say generally, with reference to the 
organization of the force, that you have got the men, 
and, to a certain extent, the mobilization scheme 
which came out the year before last has assigned to 
each man his place in the defensive force of the’ 
kingdom ; but as a force fit to take the field, any one 
conversant with it, either officially or non-officially as 
as a member, must know that it is absolutely unfit at 
the present moment to take the field. These things 
are not done in a hurry; we know the time that it 
has taken, with reference to the Regular Army just 
‘now, to make it fit to take the field; we know that it 
has taken a vote of six millions, if one puts it strongly, 
to make a cart ; they have been wanting in carts. At 
the present moment the reserve men are, in many 
‘places, as we read in the papers, appearing on parade 
‘not in their uniforms; and at one depét, I believe, 
there are some 400 men waiting for their uniforms ; 


that is what one hears; at any rate, I have read it. 


At Aldershot they appear not to be clothed, though I 
have no doubt they are “in their right minds.” Now, 


if that is true of the Army, of course everything is 


A 


q 


hs 


a thousand times worse as regards the Volunteers. 


We are deficient in some main elements of clothing ; 
we have no equipment whatever; our arms are not, 
as is well known, the best; we have no tools for 

entrenching ; we are not taught entrenching, which is 


now a very important part of military work and 


military education ; 


indeed, almost an essential and 


sine qua non part. Then, as regards ambulance, and 


= 


being taught cooking, and means for transport, and 
for supply of ammunition, all those matters may have 
_ been considered, but, as far as we know, in all these 
things we are deficient, or rather inefficient, more 
or less, not perhaps altogether. Further, in order 


to constitute this force, a force fit to take the field—it 


consists only of infantry at present, it would require 
“a proportion of cavalry, and it would require artillery, 
_and in all those things we are wanting. 

1939, Aré you contemplating an Army which shall 
be composed of Volunteers exclusively ?—Not at all ; 
‘but taking any one of these matters, whether it is 
Transport, or whether it is Cavalry, or Artillery, the 


} 


further examined. 


Transport, and Cavalry and Artillery which you have 
are barely sufficient for your existing Army and your 
existing conditions; therefore, 1 venture to think 
you must look to these whenever a Volunteer force is 
put into the field, and as respects needs of that kind, 
those things at present are absolutely wanting. The 
supply at present, whether as to Transport, or as to 
Cavalry and Artillery, is not sufficient for more than 
the wants of the Army. 

1940. Do you mean that you think that the Volun- 
teer organization ought to be complete in itself, 
without any reference to the regular Army ?—I will 
take those various matters in the order in which I 
have named them. Let us take clothing. I think 
that a Volunteer who is not properly clothed, fit to 
take the field at a week’s notice, is not really an effi- 
cient Volunteer, and is not reliable. He has no Great- 
Coat to wear. I find that in my corps, with other 
expenses, which are very great, namely, the expenses 
of ranges and various other matters, we cannot 
afford to buy Great-Coats for the men; the Grant is 
insufficient; and a soldier without a Great-Coat is 
inefficient; although I heard Lord Clyde say that 
during the Peninsular War, he, as a young soldier, 
was too poor to have a Great-Coat. 

1941. We have had it in evidence from several 
Commanding Officers that they would rather that the 
Government did not give them Great-Coats, as they 
have no place in which to store them, and no use for 
them; is that your opinion ?—One way of supplying 
the want would be by giving the article wanted; the 
other way would be to increase the Grant, on the 
understanding that the money was to be spent in 
certain ways, leaving the Commanding Officers to 
arrange as to how they could do that most con- 
veniently for themselves. I myself should be in 
favour of the money being given for these purposes. 
I think it is just possible that one might get a better 
Great-Coat in that way than one would get otherwise. 

1942. In your opinion, would it be desirable that 
the Government should give Grea'-Ooats to the 
Volunteers ?—I think that I would rather have the 
money, which would cover the Great-Coat, laying 
down certain conditions, if you liked, as to what the 
character of that coat was to be, within certain well- 
defined limits, within which there should be an ex 
ercise of the discretion of Commanding Officers. 

1943, Are there any articles, either of clothing or 
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équipment; which you think the Government.ought, to 
give ?—Before I leave. the subject of Clothing, there 
is a question as to what it) is advisable should be. its 
colour ?—Now, there is a great tendency at. the 
present moment in favour of red. As far as my 
regiment is concerned, I have taken a kind of dust 


gray, very like what is called “ Karki” in India, as | 


being for many reasons the best; it is less visible 


than any other colour; it wears well, and the material» 


which we have taken wears extremely well, so much 
so, that these coats, if washed, come out quite clean 
again. I think that I have worn the same coat for 
about fifteen years; it is made of tweed, by Bliss. 
Before we got this material I went to all the tailors’ 
shops in London, and tested the cloth by tearing it; 
when we got a bit of the right colour which did not 
tear, we adopted it in my regiment, and it was also 
adopted by the Committee of Yolunteer Officers who 
sat here about the year 1860; and that cloth is 
supplied to us by the Government Clothing Depart- 
ment. I think that the objection to red is that 
it soils so soon; the Volunteers’ Have to keep their 
uniforms for four or five years; they do not get a 
new uniform every year, like the regular troops, and 
red, when exposed to rain and to rough usage, gets 
so dirty, stained, and purple, that there is a danger, 
I think, of its looking very bad. 

1944, (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Are we to 
gather from what you say, that you think that the 
present regulations, which requires that if an altera- 
tion is made the men shall be dressed in red, should 
be altered ?—I myself should prefer their remaining 
in gray. Of course the reason which is given for the 
colour being changed to red is that the enemy, when 
the Volunteers were with regular troops, would know 
the, Volunteers from their being in. grey, and would 
direct all their attack upon them, and so forth. 1 do 
not know that that is a sufficient, reason; but it has 
struck me that there might be a compromise, and 
that the Army undress should be of that grey colour, 
keeping the red for their. national uniform and. for 
full parade ; but there are many occasions on which 
it might be desirable to conceal the force as much as 
possible; in the dusk of the evening and the dusk of 
the morning, at a. distance of 100 yards, men 
clothed in gray are absolutely invisible. We know 
that at Inkermann the Russians, in the dusk of the 
morning, were in a great measure invisible. 

1945. You know that some portion of, the Brigade 
of Guards fought in their Great-Coats ?—Yes, but there 
is grey and grey, and. the grey of the British Great- 
Coat is. almost black. I am speaking of the Russian 
gray, which blends with the atmosphere, which the 
other does not; and it struck me that there might be 
some interchange as regards the undress of the Army 
and the dress of the Volunteers. If the undress of 
the Army was grey, at any time when they were out 
together an order might come out that they were all 
to be grey; or it, might be reversed, and they might 
all be ordered to be in red. 


1946, (Chairman.), Do you think that the Govern-. 


ment ought to, give any articles, either of clothing or 
of equipment, in money or in kind ?—I stick, upon the 
whole, to the money being given instead of the article 
itself; and, if I.am asked about. clothing, I have 


‘mentioned the points where I think that the question of 


clothing and colour, would come ins 

1947. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) What. I want ‘to 
bring out is this, that the argument which is set up 
that Volunteers in grey might be known as Volunteers, 
falls to the ground, because regular. soldiers, very 
often appear in the field in grey, namely in their Great- 
Coats ?—That is so. 

1948. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephensom) Is it. not the fact 
that the scarlet colour is very popular with the Volun- 
teers?’—I think that it is; I am bound. to say that. 
To take my own regiment, I believe that, they are 
very imitative; all animals are imitative, and regi- 
ments of Volunteers. are not an exception. to the rule, 
and there is) a great desire to imitate the soldier in 
hig clothing, even although there are what I venture 
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to call defects in that clothing. They would like, I 
believe, to have pipe-clay belts, and I believe the same | 
tight trowsers; and I have often been told in my — 
own regiment that they would like to be clothed in 
red and in a tartan kilt, as well as in a very foolish 
thing, namely what they call the Highland spat—that — 
i8 4 white eaiter covering the shoe to the very toe; the 
part where there is the most mud is made the whitest 
and the cleanest; but that, I think would be contrary 
to the ordinary principles of common sense. 
1949. (Chairman.) ‘Do you not think that in towns 
that would be extremely inconvenient, where the | 
men have to go to their offices ?—Of course it would 
be very inconvenient; and I still adhere to the 
opinion which I have expressed, notwithstanding all 
their feeling in favour of red, which I venture to think 
is a mistake; because they have never had a trial of 
five years in one of those uniforms—it would look 
too filthy at the end of five years. I still venture to 
think that the colour which was decided upon by the — 
Committee of Volunteer Officers, namely, the dust 
erey, is for many reasons the best. I may mention, 
with ‘regard to that colour, that when Sir Garnet 
Wolseley went to Ashantee he dressed his men in our 
volunteer gray; and I believe that it has proved 
itself, on service, to be most useful and wearing, and 


he also adopted our legping. I venture to think that 


the legging which the British infantry soldiers now | 
wears is the most inconvenient thing in the world; he | 
has to cram a baggy trowser into this legging, which © 
is apt to turn round; and between the boot and 
the legging, in dirty campaigning, mud must get 
into his boots, and the man, zpso facto, must become 
inefficient. and foot-sore; whereas, if you have a 
legging which fits neatly to the boot and ankle, then, — 
ipso facto, the man is more efficient. Probably it 
was in cohsequence of that that Sir Garnet Wolseley 
adopted this dress. . 

1950. (Mr. Ramsay.) With regard to the red 
colour, you are aware that the clothing for a Volun- 
teer regiment is not issued in the same manner as for 
the line—it is not issued all at once, but each man gets 
a coat as he wants it ?—Yes. 

1951. That being so, would not the difference of — 
shade appear much greater in the scarlet than in the 
gray ?—Naturally there would bé all shades of red, 
down to violet, an old coat would be nearly violet. 

1952. With regard to Great-Coats, you think it 
desirable that the Volunteers should have Great-Coats, — 
and that it would be better to give them a money 
allowance. Would you desire to fix any period of 
duration for the Great-Coat?—The period of duration 
would be fixed by the grant, because if an officer 
knows that he cannot get more than a certain, sum he, 
of course, will economise that sum as mich as he can, 
and will make the Great-Coat last as long as he can. ~ 

1953. Then I, understand that you would prefer 
that the Capitation Grant should be increased, and that 
out of that increased Grant the men should provide 
themselves with Great-Coats ?—Yes; I was looking 
through some letters the other day, and I find that in 
1870, or 1869, the Metropolitan Commanding Officers — 
went into all this question about dress and everything 
else; and what their wants were, and that they got~ 
circulars sent to all the different Commanding Officers 
in the kingdom, from which they drew up certain 
recommendations, which recommendations were sent 
in to the Secretary of State for War at the time. T 
have them here but will not trouble the Committee by 
reading them. think that those recommendations 
then resolved themselves into an increased money 
grant, to be spent in certain ways, and that the 
Secretary of State should lay down the purposes for 
which the grant as a whole might be spent. 

1954. (Chatrman.) Have you fixed, in your own 
mind, the sum which you think should be allowed ?—I 
think that it should be 10s. . 

1955. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Would. you 
approve of the Government issuing great coats for 
the use of the Volunteers for the week during which 
they were in camp ?—'that is done now, 
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1956. Only for those men who are guards, When 
they go out for a week ati the Autumn Manceuvres, do 
you think that second-hand Great-Coats, for instance, 
should be issued from the store, for the use of those 
‘Volunteers while on duty?—Manifestly one would 
approve of that, but it doesnot meet the point which 
Tam endeavouring to raise, it would not make them 
efficient, in the field as a force: it would make those 
who were out eflicient. for the time; but I question 
yery much whether the store of Great-Coats in the 
Army would be such that you could supply 800,000 or 
400,000 men with them when they went out. That 
of course is a matter upon which it is not for me to 
speak. 

1957. It has been, represented to us that the great 
‘difficulty in providing the Volunteers with Great-Coats 
would be that they would not know where to store 
them, supposing that they belonged to the men them- 
‘selves, and that they would not be properly cared for, 
that they would get damp, and would be very much 
injured ?—But they would store them in the same way 
as they store their uniforms, namely at home. 

_ 1958. (Chairman.) . They would wear them on 
private occasions?—That would be properly set 
down if a system of money payment for them was 
fixed. It would be at their own risk, and at the risk 
_ of the Commanding Officer if they abused their clothing. 
There would be no great difference between the 
-Great-Coat and the Tunic, or whatever their dress was 

~ called. 

1959. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) It would be 
~ much less costly if Great-Coats were lent to the 
Volunteers just for the week, than to issue Great-Coats 
 permanently?—Yes. That affects their, going into 

camp, either with regular troops or by themselves ; 
jut when they go out to ordinary drills, a field-day, or 
at Easter, I think that they should haye Great-Coats. 
Half a loaf, however, is better than no bread. 

1960, {Chairman.) We. have had eyidence from 

‘several officers that they would not undertake the 
responsibility of the Great-Coats, as, in their opinion, 
they would find them so difficult to manage ?—A, man 
must be very much alarmed at responsibility who 
would be afraid of a responsibility such as is sug- 
gested by Colonel Loyd-Lindsay, which is that during 
the time that he is in camp he shoyld be responsible 
for them. . Haying a Government Great-Coat, issued, 
which is to last for a certain number of years, and 
_ being responsible for it during all those years, is quite 
another thing, and that is why 1 should object to its 
being done in that way, and! prefer its beng done 
by a Grant. j 
1961, But, in what, way would your responsibility 
_ bediminished if you had to spend money upon a Great- 
- Coat, and if the man had charge of it?—My responsi- 
bility would be exactly the same as it is now, For 
__eyery efficient, man that Iturn out I receive 30s, I 
should then simply receive 40s., or whatever sum was 
fixed to. cover Great-Coats and every other thing ; but 
then it would be expected that the Volunteers should 
appear on parade in Great-Coats, ia the same way as 
by 2 you now expect, a Volunteer to appear on parade with 
Accoutrements, and those Accoutrements are not given 
bythe State. A Great-Coat would be precisely the 
sam You would not pass him as an efficient if the 
‘State gave money which was supposed to be sufficient 
to cover a Great-Coat, and if he appeared on parade 
without his Great-Coat; he would be in the same 
' position as if he appeared now without his Accoutre- 
1962. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Of course you 
"are as well acquainted as anybody else with the, fact 
that only a certain sum of money is likely to be given 
_ to Volunteers ?—Granted. ) 
1963. Would. you recommend that a, portion of 
_ that money, and a considerable portion, should be 
“he bad the way of Great-Coats. Of course if it is 
given for that thing it cannot be given for other 
things?—I think that those are matters which are 
entirely for the discretion of this Committee. A Great- 
oat is an essential for a Soldier. There are various 
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other matters of Equipment. It is for this Committee, 
if they think that an increase of the Capitation Grant 
should be given, to decide on what articles it should 
be spent. 

1964. (Chairman.) We have had a considerable 
amount of eyidence which points to an_ increased 
allowance for going into camp; do you think that an 
increased allowance for going into camp is wanted ?— 
That, of course, is a good thing for those who can go 
into camp; but nine-tenths of the force cannot go 
into camp. I am taking an arbitrary figure. The 
one-tenth who went into camp and received those 
things would be efficient, but the rest of the men in 
the same regiment could not go. 

1965. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Might not you 
say the same of the Yeomanry, that nine-tenths of the 
Yeomanry cannot go out for their eight days’ train- 
ing ?—They are paid for it; they are farmers who 
can make their own holiday, and can take their own 
time, but men in business cannot do so. 

1966. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) 1 understood you to 
say that you thought that Great-Coats were wanted 
on service ?—It is not a properly clothed force at all 
unless it has Great-Coats; they are wanted at all 
times, 

1967. If a supply were kept in store, sufficient for 
the use of the Volunteers when wanted, would not 
that meet the purpose ?—I would much rather, looking 
at the ready efficiency of the force, that the want was 
met in the other way. In the ordinary course of their 
training they want Great-Coats, besides when Called 
out on service. 

1968. With regard to the colour of the Volunteers’ 
clothing, I think that you have suggested a compro- 
mise of colours, namely, that the undress of the regu- 
lar troops should, be in grey, so that when they and 
the Volunteers were paraded together they might all 
appear in the same colour ?—Yes; and the undress of 
the Volunteers might perhaps be red, or the ordinary 
regimental dress red, and their, undress grey. 

1969, You admit, from that, that it is desirable that 
all the forces should: be, clothed alike ?—Merely, on 
these grounds ; it is tomeet an objection which | hear 
raised, that when they were in the field the enemy 
would attack the weak point of the line, namely, the 
erey portion of it. To meet that, I suggest. what has 
just been said. 

1970. Do you not think it desirable, for other 
reasons, that the force should always be clothed in 
the same colour ?—I see no particular reason for it, 
because 1m your present force you have three colours 
in the Army. 

1971. There are only two colours in the Infantry ? 
—But in the Army there are three. You have blue 
for the Artillery, red for, the Infantry, red and blue for 
the Cavalry, and for Rifle Brigade and 60th Rifles you 
have black; it, is called invisible green, but it is the 
most, visible colour that I know, for it is absolutely 
black, and nothing is so visible as black. 

1972. But when the uniform was, established the 
Rifles were a special body of men, and were armed 
with a special arm ?—Yes. 

1973. Now the whole force is armed with the same 
weapon, and they are all desired to do the same duty? 
—Yes. 

1974. Therefore should they not all be clothed in 
the same way?—There is no reason why they should 
not, further than the fact. that there is another colour 
which seems a great deal better than red. 

1975. Therefore would you recommend grey for 
the Regulars ?—No, because there is such an old feel- 
ing for red that if I recommended grey I should be 
recommending an impractibility. For undress I think 
a grey cloth very useful. Sir Garnet Wolseley clothed 
the 42nd and those other regiments, in grey, as he 
thought it more useful than red. If they had had an 
undress jacket of grey instead of red he would not 
have had to do so. 

1976. (Mr. Ramsay.) I may mention that in New 
Zealand the officer commanding was obliged to discard 
the red altogether, and to clothe the men in Navy 
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jumpers?—Yes.. In the hunting field you see the 
effects of these different colours, the parson in black 
being the most visible, the hunter in red the next, and 
the man in a grey shooting jacket the least visible. I 
know that some years ago the Austrians tried experi- 
ments by men firing at targets of dilferent colours ; 
the one most hit was black, the next was red. and the 
one least hit of all was grey. The bull’s-eye is coloured 
black as being the most visible colour, 

1977. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Do you think 
that the Volunteers would object to wear second-hand 
Great-Coats if they were lent to them by the Govern- 
ment ?—They are now lent. 

1978. Only 5 per cent.: only for sentries ?— Yes. I 
think that to a certaint extent they possibly might 
object ; it very much depends upon the state of the 
Great-Coat. 

1979. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) And probably upon 
the stamp of the man?—Yes, the class of men with 
whom you have to deal. 

1980, (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) It is a coat 
worn over another coat, so that there would not be 
the same objection to it as to the ordinary coat ?— 
A great many of my men would, perhaps, object. 

1981. (Chairman.) In your Volunteer camp you 
have never found any practical difficulty in that 
respect ’—-No; I do not believe that they could 
object; but still I think that they would, rather have 
Great-Coats to themselves. One idea was to have a 
transfer of uniform trowsers, and so on, but that would 
not go down at all. 

1982. Practically, in my corps, which consists_of 
much the same class of men as yours, I have never 
found any difficulty ?—No; I am bound to say that I 
have never found any difficulty. 

1983. With regard to the Equipment, and Arms, and 
Tools, what is your opinion?—I will take equipment. 
Supposing’ that we are ordered out on service, we 
have at the present moment no means of carrying 
anything ; we have no valise, and no knapsack. ‘What 
one dreads very much is, that the knapsack, having 
been found unfit for the Army and being in store, 
will be handed over to the Volunteer Force. 

1984. (Mr. Ramsay.) I cansatisfy your mind upon 
that point, there are very few knapsacks in store, 
we have not been buying new knapsacks for a long 
time ?—I am delighted to hear that there are very 
few instore ; but I would venture to point out that 
if this Committee should be of opinion that these 
things are more or less essential, or required, they 
should indicate, if the Volunteer grant is to be in- 
creased, what sort of pattern it is desirable to adopt. 
Now, Sir Garnet Wolseley, who I regret to say, as 
regards the evidence which he would have given, has 
gone, and cannot give his evidence, intends, I believe, 
to write from Malta to this Committee, and to men- 
tion to them several points which he was anxious to 
bring before them. Before he left, he put into my 
hand this pamphlet, and he recommends Oliver's 
valise as far superior to the valise which was 
recommended by General Eyre’s Committee, though 


that was a great improvement upon the old knap-- 
sack. 


1985. (Chairman.) It is adopted ?—I am delighted 
to hear it; at any rate, I am inclined to think that 
it would be well worth considering, if there is to be 
an equipment with a valise (whether Oliver’s or 
whatever it may be), and if it is to be put into the 
grant, whether there ought not to be a pattern 
valise specially adapted to Volunteers, who would 
not want it so large as the regulars would, and it 
might therefore perhaps be lighter and hold fewer 
things; it might also perhaps be made of canvas 
or something of that kind. If money is to be given 
to us for these things it is desirable that some 
pattern should be laid down. = - 

1986. Do you think that it would be advisable for 
the Government to supply to the Volunteers any 
means of carrying a kit, or a money equivalent ?—I 
think that this valise and equipment is more material 


when they are called out on active service, or when 
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they go into camp; but I hold it to be a necessary 
thing that these articles should be kept in store, and, 
if not, that money should be given to us to supply 
ourselves with them. 

1987. Do you think that when a regiment is in- 
spected each individual Volunteer ought, as part of 
his efficiency, to parade with these equipments of 
which you are speaking ?—It would entirely depend 
upon the point whether they are as essential as a 
Great-Coat; because you only require them when 
going into camp or on active service ; and it might be 
sufficient if these things were kept in store in sufficient 
number to. be issued when required to the force. » For 
a regiment they are not like a Great-Coat, which is 
an essential. I think that a great coat is more or less 
a part of a man’s equipment for ordinary daily service ; 
at least much more so than.a valise. 

1988. The next point is Arms?—With respect to 
Arms we naturally hope that the Martini-Henry will 
be given to us as soon as possible; the sooner the 
better. I believe that it has succeeded extremely 
well, I think it of great value, and that great good 
has been done by putting the Martini-Henry into the 
hands of Volunteers to the extent'to which it has been 
done. The recorded practice in shooting must 
silence all those attacks which have been made on 
the decision of the Small-Arms Committee, many of 
them, by persons more or less interested in other 
arms. 

1989. You know that 2,000 rifles are going to 
remain in the hands of.the Volunteers ?—I do; I was 
glad to hear it; I hope that they will prove a nest 
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1990. (Ifajor-Gen. Bulwer.)—Would there be a 
difficulty with regard to the Ranges ?—No. 

1991. Do you think that the same Ranges would do? 
—Yes; if your range is at 800 or 900 yards you can 
shoot at double that distance. As to all the questions 
about recoil, and so on, I am astonished at them, We 
got riflemen from a picket at Woolwich to try the 
rifle, and there was no question of recoil, and indeed 
these men said that it recoiled less than their old 
Snider; we also tried it ourselves with like 
results. In connection with the rifle, there is one 
matter which I should very much like to bring 
before this Committee, and that is what you are to 
have at the end of that rifle. {tis in the knowledge 
of the Committee that a second Small-Arms Com- 
mittee sat. The Small-Arms Committee first decided 
upon a pattern rifle and upon a sword bayonet. That, 
Committee was subsequently reappointed with some 
changes in it; J took the place of Lord Spencer on 
that re-appointed Committee; and reports upon 
the arm from different regiments were considered. 
We likewise lightened the original Martini-Henry 
by, I think, a pound, shortening it without at all 
diminishing its shooting power or adding to the 
recoil. The Committee also recommended an im- 
proved form of sword-bayonet ; that sword-bayonet 
recommended by the Committee has not been adopted, 
I do not know why. I believe thai a Committee 
was appointed in the adjoining department, viz., 
the Horse Guards, to report upon it; who the 
members of that Committee were, what their instruc- 
tions were, what their evidence was, what their 
report was, nobody, as far as 1 am aware, outside 
this office knows ; but the result was that the manu- 
facture of this weapon was abandoned on the report 
of a Committee (if there was a report) such as I haye 
referred to. But, as I have already said, it was 
recommended for adoption into the Army by a 
Committee regularly constituted, under proper in- 
structions, who took evidence, and whose evidence, 
and everything connected with that Committee, have 


. been published. 


1992. (Chairman.) Was that a Royal Commission ? 
—No, it was not a Commission ; it was the Small-Arms 
Committee, of which Colonel Fletcher was the head. 
The result is, that this weapon so recommended has 
not been adopted. A. letter from Lord Sandhurst, 
will be found in the appendix to the report of the 
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Committee, in which he says, ‘‘ This weapon meets a 
want which has long been felt in the British Army.” 
Since it was abandoned I have often met Sir Garnet 
‘Wolseley and Colonel McNeill, both of whom have 
repeatedly said to me, “Can nothing be done to get 
this sword-bayonet for the army?” The other day, 
before Sir Garnet went. 1 said to him, I see a chance 
of the merits of this weapon being brought befcre 
the public; if you cannot come and speak before the 


- Committee, will: you write a letter about it, you 


having had experience of it in Ashantee? When Sir 
Garnet went to Ashantee he adopted our dress for 
the troops, and also this bayonet; and here is a letter 
which he has written to me, which, with your per- 


- mission, I will read. Itis dated ‘* 13, Portman Square, 


14th June, 1878,’ and it is as follows :—‘‘ Dear Lord 
Elcho—I have very great pleasure in replying to your 
note on the subject of ‘ bayonets, as it is one upon 
which I have long hada very decided opinion, and 


_ which I have in vain urged upon the military authorities. 


When drawing up the scheme for the Ashantee war, 
I insisted upon having all the three regiments of 
white troops to be engaged armed with the Small- 
Arms Committee sword-bavonet, and, subsequently, I 
often regretted that Thad not provided the other 
corps employed with it also. All my staff invariably 
carried one during the war, and we found it to be a 
most valuable tool, as well as a good fighting weapon. 
The days are long past when men prodded one 
another with a spike fixed to the end of the musket; 
why then encumber our men with a bayonet which 
¢an be used for no other than prodding purposes ? 
Sentiment is a powerful influence in armies, anc I 
admit therefore the necessity for giving our infantry 
soldier some weapon that can be fixed ‘to the 
rifle, so that he could engage in a hand-to-hand 
encounter; the possibility of being able to so do 
is an encouragement to the soldier to close with 
his enemy. I know. however, from a considerable 
experience of war, that these melées belong more 


-to the region of imagination than to fact. It is 


therefore in my opinion childish, if not wicked, to 
encumber our soldiers with a weapon which can be of 
no use to him in the every-day occurrences of actual 
warfare, and the imaginary use to be derived from 
which can be as well provided for if a practical 


weapon like the Small-Arms Committee sword-bayonet 


be adopted. It has been my peculiar good fortune to 
have seen active service in all the four quarters of the 
globe, and to have seen it under the most varying 
circumstances ; ‘and can J assure you that in évery war 
or expedition in which I have taken part, I have found 
the common bayonet to be as useless an encumbrance 
as I found the sword-bayonet to be useful and in- 
valuable. The latter is a good chopping instrument, 
useful even in peace manceuvres, but invaluable in a 
bush or forest country ; it can be put to a variety of 
uses; with it the soldier can cut up his meat into 


- rations, as well as clear a path through a tangled 


jungle, or construct a wigwam shelter for himself at 
night ; in the construction of gabions, hurdles, fascines, 


in the preparation of.an abatis or other obstacles to 
| strengthen a position. to be defended, it supplies the 
place of the billhook. 1 hear from the Cape that the 


want of this sword-bayonet is very much felt ;. indeed 


- the common bayonet in a Kaffir bush is about as useful 


as the kitchen poker would be. The advantages of 


the Small-Arms Committee sword-bayonet are well 


known to all who have seen it used on actual service, 
whereas the bayonet now in use is only cherished by 


those whose ideas of war are drawn from their 


imagination and from Hyde Park experiences. But 
even to those I would say ‘everything that could be 
accomplished by the common prodding bayonet can be 
as well done by the sword-bayonet.’ I sincerely trust 
that no red-tapism, or love for theatrical military 
effect, may now-be allowed to stand in the way of 


this change of weapons, which I have long advocated. 


Believe me to be, very truly yours, G. J. WorseLey. 
P.S. You may make any use you like of this letter. 
G. J. W.” I wrote to Colonel McNeill, V.C., the 


Queen’s Equerry, and he replied to me as follows :— 
“* Windsor Castle, 4th July. Dear Lord Elcho,—I only 
received your letter yesterday, and hastened to reply, 
though I must do so very briefly. I have always 
been much in favour of the sword-bayonet. In 
Ashantee I was, as you know, on shore for a very 
short time before I was wounded. and so cannot 
speak from personal observation; but I had one 
myself in New Zealand, and found it most useful in 
clearing ground to camp on, cutting wood, and in 
many different ways. My idea on the subject is this ; 
the present weapon is useful for one purpose only, and 
we know how seldom a man has an opportunity of 
closing with an adversary ; therefore why not give a 
man something that he would use in many different 
ways, that would add to his comfort, and also be 
formidable as an offensive weapon? I know that one 
objection urged is that it would make the rifle top- 
heavy ; but I never would fix bayonets, except, when 
firmg at very close quarters, and when men are on 
night duty, where great accuracy of aim cannot be 
attained, but where the enemy may be suddenly met 
with. Ido not suppose that a line firing would ever 
form square to resist cavalry, but portions of men to 
do so might fix swords. The weight might be a little 
greater, but I do not think that a few ounces should 
be considered a drawback, when the possession of 
such a weapon adds so much to the efficiency of the 
soldier. The expense of course would be much 
greater, but that is a question I will not enter on. In 
great haste, yours very sincerely, Joun U. McNeIr1.” 
There is one officer in the Horse Guards, Colonel 
Baker, who is Assistant Adjutant-General, who was 
with General Wolseley, and can speak practically to 
the value of this weapon, and who I know is strongly 
in favour of its being adopted in the Army. I thought 
it right to bring this matter before this Committee, 
because one reason which has been assigned (it may 
not be the right one) for the regular troops not being 
armed with this weapon is that it does not look well 
at the end of the musket. 

1998. Would you suggest to this Committee, which 
is a Volunteer Committee, that the Volunteers should 
be armed with this weapon, whether the regular 
troops are or are not armed with it ?—Yes, and I was 
going on to say that that objection does not hold good 
with the Volunteers ; but that if they-are to be armed 
with the most efficient weapon which you can give 
them, it is better to give them this, if they get the 
Martini-Henry rifle, than the bayonet, Tere is one 
point with reference to all these matters, to which 
Volonel Fraser, of the 1st. Life Guards, called my 
attenticn, namely, that he found all the soldiers in 
France going lame, because their sword-bayonet was 
so hung that it went tap, tap upon the leg. I told 
Sir Garnet Wolseley this, and he had it hung slanting 
so that it could not touch the leg. 

1994. Do you advocate the Volunteers being 
furnished with any other tools? I see that you 
mention arms and tools?—As regards entrenching 
tools, it is very desirable, I think, for the Army and 
for every one else that a good entrenching tool 
should be got; and of course 1 should advocate 
that if our force is equipped it should be equipped 
in what I certainly think is the best way, but 
of course this applies equally to the Army. ‘The 
present entrenching tools are simply great heavy 
spades and pickaxes, which are carried in carts or 
on horses. {1 venture to think that the right way 
is, if possible, that every soldier, or a certain number 
of soldiers, should carry some light handy tool with. 
which the soldier could himself entrench. Here is 
the weapon which is carried by the Roumanians 
(producing the sarae)—this is the Roumanian spade— 
it is not a very powerful looking weapon, but. there 
it is. A lecture was given recently at the United 
Service Institution on this very subject, where many 
of these things were brought forward. Here is an 
extremely clever thing, which was invented by 
Admiral Selwyn (producing a rifle with a shovel fixed 
on to the side of the stock). It is very ingenious. Then 
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anybody who has been in the south of France and 
has seen a Frenchman trenching his vineyard or his 
olive yard, to the depth of his waist, has seen in use 
a thing of this kind instead of the ordinary spade 
(producing two articles). Of course this is much too 
heavy, but I believe that if carried in a cart that is 
a far better thing than the ordinary spade. A man 
can use this instrument stooping down without 
exposing himself. I asked Mr. Wilkinson, the sword 
cutler and gun-maker in Pall Mall, to see whether he 
could not make a lighter one, and he made these 
(producing the same), which have been at Wimbledon 
to be tried. I have not got his report. This is very 
light. I think that it is 34 lbs, and here is the other 
a double pick about the same weight. Something of 
that kind, carried by every man, I believe to be much 
more to the purpose than a lot of heavy spades and 
picks carried in carts, which will not be there at the 
time when they are wanted, the horse may be killed 
or perhaps cannot get up. This is an extract from 
what is called The Militair Wochenblatt : Remarks of 
Captain Kourdpalkin, a Russian officer, as to the 
fighting at Loftcha and Plevna. He says, “ When it 
became necessary to entrench a captured position 
rapidly, the want of entrenching tools was serious. 
In giving in the tools after completion of the work, 
there was usually disorder.” Of course that would 
not happen if a man carried his own tool; and I 
would humbly suggest to this Committee that we 
should be taught to entrench ourselves as well as the 
Army is, that if it is a necessary part of a soldier’s 
training it is also a necessary part of ours, that it is 
desirable that a Regular soldier, or a Volunteer soldier, 
should carry his own tool, and that some light instru- 
ment, effective for the purpose, should be devised and 
recommended as a pattern. 

1995, (Lieut-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Would not you 
be inclined to go a step further, and to recommend 
that no weapon should be used at the end of the rifle ? 
—No, because there have recently, I see, been some 
reports with reference to the fighting at Plevna and 
those different places, where: they say that in storming 
earthworks and so on there must be something at the 
end. 

1996. Sir Garnet Wolseley’s letter, which you have 
read, says that nobody who has not had experience 
in Hyde Park supposes that a man uses a weapon of 
this kind except for prodding ?—I think that the spirit 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s letter is that as a rule 
prodding is very little used. 

1997. Still less would cutting be used—a man 
would never think of striking with the sword ?—No, 
but the cutting-is required for 101 purposes. 

1998. But why should it be at the end of the rifle. 
I am supposing that a man never thinks of using his 
rifle as a sword or as a prodding machine. I am 
taking you upon Sir Garnet Wolseley’s evidence, 
which says that no man would ever think of using his 
rifle for prodding. I say much léss would he use it 
for cutting or striking. JI refer to the instrument at 
the end of his rifle ?—This instrument used at the end 
of a rifle is much more formidable than any bayonet. 
It can thus be used like the old English “ brown-bill.” 
Therefore as a weapon at the end of a rifle it is a much 
more formidable weapon of offence. 

1999. My experience is not so large as Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s, but my experience is that not once in ten 
thousand times does a man make use of any weapon 
at. the end of his rifle?—But Sir Garnet Wolseley 
means cutting with the weapon in the hand. 

2000. I quite admit the value of that sword, but 
would it not be much better to carry it at the side 
for the purpose of a trenching tool, rather than fixed 
at the end of the rifle?—There may be occasions 
when it may be desirable: to have something at the 
end of the rifle; but taking your view, I think that 
this is a better weapon than any ordinary tool for 
hand to hand fights, it is really an improved sword, 
and Ae mere entrenching tools would not be so useful 
as this, 


2001. Your weapon is to serve two purposes, first 
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as a tool by your side, and secondly at the end of 
of your rifle >—Yes. 4 

2002. But I presume that you could invent a better 
tool than that if you were not under the obligation of 
fixing it at the end of your rifle ?—Not for cutting. 

. 2008. But. for other purposes such as in earth 
works?—Then it would not be a cutting tool. The 
tool which we adopted was the engineer bayonet, 
and I went to Wilkinson and said, “ Let us try and 
make a good cutting instrument,” and I suggested 
that he should take the Gourka knife and make 
it into a bayonet. It cuts as well as any bill-hook 
does. One of the Duke of Westminster’s men tried 
it for me and found that it didso. I say that for a 
prodding weapon at the end of a rifle it is better tham 
the existing bayonet, and is much more formidable, 
and it is also an excellent cutting instrument. 

2004. Are you aware that Colonel Methuen has: 
reported that the Germans do not recommend fixing 
any sword at the end of their rifle. The report is 
that they said that in order to meet the prejudices of 
people they would not recommend the absolute 
getting rid of a bayonet altogether ?—I am one of 
those who think that we ought not to allow ourselves 
to be too much Germanised. Because Germany has 
had a great success over France, every thing that 
Germany says in reference to military matters is 
supposed to be sound. I am disposed to think that: 
a little English common sense is sometimes more 
reliable than German theory, or even than what is 
founded upon their past-supposed practice, and that it 
is net necessary always to adopt every German idea 
as being absolutely sound. 

2005. (Chairman.) Have you anything to add 
upon that point?—There is a very clever trenching 
tool which Wilkinson has invented, which forms. the 
sheath of a bayonet, and which you can look at 
afterwards, 

2006. To put us in order, as it were, do you reeom~ 
mend that any part of the Capitation Grant, or of the 
increased Capitation Grant, should be expended upon 
these or any of these tools?—What I said with 
reference to equipment applies to tools. Of course it 
is not necessary that every man, in time of peace, 
should carry these things when he appears on parade, 
but it is very desirable, in your stores and supplies, 
to calculate upon having a sufficient supply for Volun- 
teers when called out. As regards this bayonet, I 
urge its being adopted for the Volunteer Force, which 
will not have to mount guard in Pall Mall, and whose 
appearance does not matter, in preference to the 
bayonet. 

2007. We have had a good deal of evidence about 
a Volunteer Ambulance Department ?—I was not 
aware of it until Saturday. I saw Surgeon-General 
Munro, and he told me, generally, the evidence which 
he had given, and it seems to me that his proposal is: 
a very wise one, which is that there should be a 
reserve of Medical Men, both for the Army and for 
the Volunteers, and that it should be got mainly 
through Volunteer service; and I believe that he 


-is trying to establish something of the kind. He 


told me that he had already 800 Volunteer: Surgeons 
who were ready to join anything of the sort. 

2008. In your opinion would that strengthen, or 
strike a blow at, the regimental surgeon system ?— 
If 800 of them have given their assent to it, it appears. 
that they do not seemto think that it would do the -. 
latter. With regard to Ambulance, of course, like 
Commissariat and Transport, and all those things, we 
do not expect that they are all to be organised at once 
forus ; but that possible contingencies should always 
be borne in mind, and provision should be made in time 
of peace for the sudden: development of all these 
services, So as to embrace the Volunteers and every 
other branch in time of war; that is why I was 
glad to see that in the Volunteer force at present they 
are forming a sort of Ambulance Corps. Those who 
are engaged in it have written to me to say that they 
have received every possible encouragement from 
yourself and from Colonel Loyd-Lindsay, but that in 
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many matters where they want wagons and those 
sort of things for practice, they have difficulty in 
getting them from the departments which have charge 
of them. : 

2009. You are aware that Colonel Loyd-Lindsay 
is the Chairman of a Committee which is known 
departmentally ?—Yes, there is a long letter from 
the Secretary, Mr. McClure, with which I will not 
trouble the Committee, in which he gives all the 
details and the number of men. 

2010. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) The War Office 
have lent to the Volunteers sufficient ambulance for 
the necessary practice?—Yes, but not so much as 
they want, and they find a difficulty, not with the 
heads here, but lower down in the office; that I am 
Here is a letter giving an account of 
the number of Volunteers practising, and it appears 
to be working extremely well. The Secretary, 
Mr. McClure, has invented a new stretcher ; he is here, 


and can exhibit it, if you like to see it; he also has 


the present Government stretcher; his stretcher 
weighs less than the Government stretcher, and is 
put together in a few seconds; if made of female 
bamboo it would be much lighter. I believe that all 
dhoolie-bearing is with that bamboo. It is, I think, 
worth seeing. 

2011. (Chairman.) The question whether we shall 
go into it rather depends upon whether you recom- 
mend that the Volunteers should be equipped with it ? 


-—T am looking to the efficiency of this Force; and its 


efficiency depends upon a certain number of things ; 
some of those things we ought to have immediately, 
and either we ought to provide ourselves with them, 
or the State ought to provide us with them; the 
others may not be wanted for immediate service, but 
may be required some day, and I think that this is a 
great opportunity for them to be considered by this 
Committee, and for some rule to be laid down with 
respect to them. Dr. Munro has seen Mr. McClure’s 
stretcher, and approves of it. 


[Mr. McClure produced his stretcher, and explained it 
to the Committee. 
the price of the War Office stretcher, and was 

~ 5lbs. lighter] 

Lord Eleho. With regard to the facts relating to 
these two stretchers, as explained to me in this letter 
of Mr. McClure’s, the War Office stretcher costs 
£6 18s., and the new pattern, invented by himself, costs 


‘£3 10s.; the War Office stretcher takes more than a, 
- minute, or at least a minute, to put together; the 


other stretcher takes from five to seven seconds; the 
the War Office one weighs 33]bs., and Mr, McClure’s 
weighs 28lbs.; but it is manifest that if bamboo 
were used instead of ash, the weight would be much 
lessened. _ Ds 

2012. (Chairman.) With regard to Regimental 
Transport, what observations have you to make ?—I 
have put down in my memoranda the subject of tran- 
sport, on this ‘account: of course I do not assume 
that there would be constructed at Woolwich trans- 


port sufficient for 300,000, or 400,000, or 600,000 
- Volunteers, plus what is required for the regular 


Army; I am not so wild as that. But I venture to 
point out that it would be desirable that everything 
connected with these matters should be organized in 
time of peace, and that there should be some sort of 
arrangement, such as took place in the days of Eliza- 
beth, when an invasion was expected. Colonel Reilly, 
who was for a long time in this department, found in 
the library at Althorp a copy of a report which was 


_ drawn up in Mr- Pitt’s time, upon the measures which 


were taken in Queen Elizabeth’s day to meet the 
threatened invasion from Spain ; and the recommenda- 
tions which were then made were based upon what 
had been done in the time of Elizabeth. I can hand 
in, as a part of my evidence, an extract from Colonel 
Reilly’s notes, and by reference to it you will find 
that in the time of Elizabeth every possible detail 
was considered, not only the carts and provisions 
which every troop and company summoned to the 


He stated that it costs about half 


defence of the country ought to have, but the minutest 
detail was considered, such as the number of nails 
and horseshoes per company. 

2013. (Mr. Ramsay.) All those documents are in 
this office in the shape of a circular from the Home 
Office to the Lords Lieutenants of Counties in the year 
1803.—Yes, by reference to this extract you will find 
that the total number of men for whom provision was 
thus made at the time of the Spanish Armada was 
177,154. 


His Lordship delivered in the following Extract :— 


“Care was taken that the Army should be well 
equipped, and well found with transport. ‘The regu- 
lations for this service and that of the commissariat 
are given with a detail which we at this day may 
wonder at. 

“The tenour of these instructions will be learn 
from those issued for the county of Dorset. 

“+ ]tem. Whereas by ye former direccons there was 
appoynted out to every trayned bande 50 pioners, 
nowe, by consent, yt ys agreed to have 120, in eche 
of the saide fyve severall devysions, and fyve cap- 
taines apoynted over them, in every devysion one, 
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whoe ys to see them furnyshed with spades, pickaxes, ° 


and shoveles, to every 120, spades 40, pickaxes 40, 
and 40 shoveles, axes 20, bylhookes 20, and every 
one of them a browne byl. 

“¢Ttem. Artificers,for every division, 10, in number 
59, viz., carpenters 8, smythes 4, wheelwrights 3. 
Every smythe to have in readiness some 10 or 12 
doz. of shoes with nayles, or after their habyllytie, 
and the other artificers, their tooles, fit for their pur- 
poses. 

“¢Ttem. To appoynt 50 carryadges, within the shire, 
for victuals, for reliefe of the 8220 footemen, for 
7 dayes—to every division 14 cartes, and to appoint 
a master of the carryadges, in every division one, in 
order to have, in every devysion, two chief purveyors, 
they to appoint one other, in every tything, within 
the same devysion. Also one pryncepale surveyor of 
the victuales for the campe, one captayne of pioners, 
and one master of carryadges, in the severale ‘allot- 
ments. 

“¢Ttem. That every captayne shall have a victualler, 
for his owne bande, and to appoint his clerke, or such 
a one of whom he shall like of, to putt his hande to 
the tyckett for the victual that he receyve from the 
surveyor of the victuale ; and that the surveyors doe 
gyve their bylls to the purveyors, and that the pur- 
veyors doe gyve a like byll to the constables or over- 
seers. 

“¢Ttem. For victual for these 3220 footemen, in 
manner followinge, to be taken upp in the severall 
tythings, according to the discretion of the lieutenants 
and comyssioners of every devision, and ‘as they 
shall direct the purveyor for their several alotments, 
and that they do observe the rate of victuallinge for 
each man accordinge to this proporgon here sette 
downe. - 


“ For Frootmen. 


Breade 14 lb. 
Beere 2 quarts 
Wyne 1 quart 
Beeif : . 2b Ib. > By the daye. 
Butter. uw) oglb. 
Cheese. 1 |b. 
Biskett . UU oR oa | 
For Horsemen. 
Breade . 2 Ib. 407) 
Biskett . - 14 1b. 
Beere . . do qts. 
Wyner. . 8 pynts. ¢ By the daye. 
Beeif . . 382 1b. 
Butter a hee Ovi 
Cheese 14 Ib. 


Looke what carryadges are sette footemen, or rather 
for every 100 footemen, the same ; and half as muche 
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to be allowed for every 100 horsemen for their 
victualls, 

“*Ttem. That the chief captaynes of the severall 
divisions, doo sett downe the names of all the hacque- 
bushers on horsebacke, whoe doo fynde the horses 


‘appoynted to each devision, 60,in the whole shire 


30U, and that the selected bandes bee contynallie 
exercysed and trayned as well as furnished, uppon 
the Sundays and holy days after eveninge prayer. 

“Item, There is to be provided, for the carryadge 
of powder, leade, and matche, wheels. and axletrees 
for the 6 field pieces, 9 cartes ; and for the carryadge 
of the same 6 pieces and teames; and that to be done 
by the order and direction of the Master of the 
Ordynance. And for the carryadge for the horsemen, 
to be appoynted, for every 200 men, 4 cartes, and 
after the same rate, for the whole regiment ; and 
every capteyne to take upp for his own provision 
2 cartes; and that every coronell, or chief ‘comys- 
sioner of every devision to have allowed them, for 
their provision, 5 cartes, with 2 sufficient carters 
to every carte. 

‘““*Note. That the capteynes of horsemen have 
3 carts a-piece; and for the picners and their cap- 
teynes oute of fyve devisions 18 cartes. 

‘Lastly. We, Sir Henry Acheley, Sir John Hosier, 
Sir Richard Rogers, Knights, George Trenchard, and 
John Strangeways, Esqs., do promise, for either of 
our devisions, these several artycles, comprised in 
these instructions, for as many as are not yet per- 


' formed, without delay, to put in execution, 


“* Witnesseth our handes, the 8th of May, 1588.’ 

“The report further states that the exertions of the 
Government, and of the Lord Lieutenants and gentry 
of the country, proved to have been energetic and 
successful, as the returns show. 

“The number ordered to be enrolled was (as already 
stated) 132,689. 

“The return made for London of the house- 
holders and servants within the several wards, was 
21,665. 

“The return for the thirty shires of England and 
Wales, amounted to 


Horsemen 10,289 
Foot 145,250 
177,154 men.” 
Lord Elcho. 1 venture, as a Volunteer, to look to 


this Committee not merely as to small matters of detail 
but as affording a great opportunity of laying down 
for al] time the right system of organization in this 
country with reference to Volunteer matters. I think 
that this question of the organization of Transport 
should be considered locally ; that it should be seen 
what transport there is available in the different dis- 
tricts, and that some means should be laid down by 
which it should be in the power of the State to avail 
themselves of the existing transport, and that 
they should not have to construct needless transport 
at Woolwich for home service. 

2014. (Chairman). ‘Then your idea, with regard to 
Transport for the Volunteer Force, is that there should 
be an organization of the existing transport, and not the 
construction of transport at Woolwich, or elsewhere ? 
—Just so, making proper use of what exists in the 
country, a8 was done in 1487. 


2015. Perhaps you can tell us whether the Volun- 


teer Staff Corps has gone to any extent into these 
calculations ?—I cannot tell. My impression is that 
that Staff Corps, which was established for transport 
purposes, is simply for railway arrangement. I do 
not think that they would have the power to get a 
return of the available wheels; I think that they 
were confined in their operations to railway trans- 
port. f 

2016. Have you any plan of your own for that 
ergarization?—None further than that the officers 


“tn command of Brigade Depots, should be required to 
‘well you what transport they want, and get a return 


ad 
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from the different districts of the available locat 
wagons and carts of various kinds which could be 
applied to different military transport purposes, and 
that those particulars should be registered and re- 
corded. ; 

2017. That would be principally a registration of 
the different transports ?—Yes. It is a question 
whether it would be necessary to have an Act to 
enable you to take possession of such local trans- 
port at once, should occasion arise; I think that you 
might have something of that kind; of course, there 
could be no objection to it, because the necessity 
for taking’ possession of such local transport would 
only arise upon a national emergency taking place, 

2018. Have you anything to say, specially, wpon 
the supply of Ammunition ?—That is all a part of the 
same thing; the question of the supply of ammunition 
for these 300,000 men in the field would have to be 
considered, and what arrangements there are in the 
country for that purpose could be shown. : 

2019, With regard to Cavalry have you anything 
further to say ?—I have already mentioned the things 
in which the Force is wanting; there is hardly atiy 
Volunteer Cavalry, there is a Mounted Corps here and 
there; there is some Cavalry of the Duke of 
Manchester’s, and there is some in Fife, and 
there one or two more Mounted Corps; but the 
model of what I think Cavalry should be existed 
in Devonshire, where Sir Thomas Acland established 
a corps of that kind, and in Colonel Bower's 
Tfampshire Horse ;-but I am sorry to say that 
both these excellent model: forces have died out. 
Now ‘Mounted Rifles” is a term to which some 
people object; they think that it is derogatory to the 
cavalry to be called “* Mounted Rifles.” General Shute 
meets that objection by saying that the proper term 
is “Rifle Cavalry.” All Cavalry should carry a 
rifle; and I should hold it to be essential, if any 
thing is done to organize Cavalry for Volunteers, that 
it should take the form of this Rifle Cavalry, on the 
system established by Colonel Bower and by Sir 
Thomas Acland. 

2020. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Do you not think 
that the Yeomanry fill that place ?—Of course, it is 
desirable to encourage, instead of discouraging, corps 
such as’ Sir Thomas Acland’s and Colonel Bower's, 
which have disappeared; but I should be inclined to 
look upon the Yeomanry as the Cavalry of the Volun- 
teer force. I think that the Yeomanry should ‘be 
organized and trained in that way. Colonel Loyd- 
Lindsay has very wisely given a prize for the en- 
couragement of shooting in the Yeomanry; and I 
hold, with all due respect to military men, especially 
speaking as a civilian, that it is desirable that 
Cavalry should shoot well; the Duke of Cambridge 
on one occasion said that he considered it to be 
essential that a Cavalry Soldier should be taught to 
shoot as well as an Infantry Soldier, Colonel Bower’s 
corps has disappeared; but Iam glad to say that a 
dummy Colonel Bower exists or will very soon be set 
up at the United Service Institution ; a dummy horse 
with a dummy mounted rifleman on it, showing how 
he carried his rifle. A great merit of Colonel Bower's. 
system was this ; he carried the ordinary infantry rifle 
in what they call a ** Namaqua” bucket, which was in 
front of ihe saddle. I have tried it myself ; you cam 
carry an ordinary Martini-Henry rifle as conveniently, 
as possible ; you do not feel it in the least, and I hold 
that instead of having’ Carbines for Cavalry, the limit 
of the length of the ritle should be the power of 
carrying it; and of course, as the Martini-Henry 
Rifle shoots far better than the Martini-Henry Car- 
bine, if you could carry it with equal convenience 
it is desirable that the Cavalry should be armed 
with it instead of with the other, for it is manifest 
that the ordinary carbine with which the Cavalry is 
armed is inferior to it. ! 

2021. To what do: you ascribe the diminution of 
Volunteer Cavalry ?—To. their not having had en- 
couragement. 

2022. (Chairman.) By ‘ encouragement” do you 


_ iim 


to ask your opinion. 
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mean more money ?—No; there is a certain extent of 
jealously between the Yeomanry and them. 

” 2023. (Lieut-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) Do you not rather 
attribute it to this fact, that the money grants and 
allowances which are given are so much better for 
the Yeomanry than for the Volunteers, and_ that 
naturally people find that the ground is already 
occupied by the Yeomanry ?—It may be from that 
cause ; but I think that there are plenty of men in 
the country, if the thing is properly organized and set 
on foot, who do not want pay, and who would goin 
for this sort of thing; but instead of being encouraged 


they have always, more or less, had cold water 


thrown upon them. 

2024. | do not think that you can show anything 
as to that ?—That was the opinion of Colonel Bower, 
his opinion was very strong upon that point; he 
may have been right or he may have been wrong, 
(I do not speak from my own knowledge and ex- 


perience) but he has impressed me with that belief. 


- 2025. The regulations were ‘put in force with 
regard to Colonel Bower's corps the same as with 
regard to any other ?—Yes. 

2026. He could not keep his corps up to the 
number and could never exceed 28 men, and it was 
given up?—Sir Thomas Acland has written to me 
very strongly, at the suggestion of his son, with 
reference to Yeomanry (and I speak of Yeomanry as 
our Volunteer cavalry), and he thinks that the follow- 
ing should be sanctioned, namely, that men who have 
once qualified should not. be required to come out for 
their eight days every year, but should come out for 
a certain number of days, they in the meantime 
making up the rest as they could at home: he says 
that what happens is that.a great many young 
fellows join the Yeomanry, and when they marry 


they cannot leave home and their own occupations 


for eight days, whereas they could give four days 
and do the rest at home. 

2027. (Chairman.) In your opinion, in the face of 
the fact that all over the country these Volunteer 
Mounted corps have failed, is it worth while to give 
any particular encouragement to the formation of 
Mounted Rifles ?—I think that if I were in the posi- 
tion of the Secretary of State, I should be inclined to 
go on the other tack, to organise the Yeomanry, and to 


- convert the Yeomanry into the most efficient Mounted 


Rifle cavalry that you could, arming and equipping 
them as Colonel Bower’s were, and seeing that they 
were well-armed. The rule, I believe, is now that no 


- Yeomanry can exist where there are not four troops. 


I think that there would be much greater encourage- 
sment, and that you would be much more likely to get 
what you wanted if you sanctioned the administrative 
system as regards the Yeomanry, and that whenever 
a troop could be got up in any part of the country it 
should be sanctioned. In many places they cannot 
get up four troops to be sanctioned and to have 
special help from the State, and I think that you 


should adopt in the Yeomanry the. .administrative 


system. _ 
2028. Is it not within your_knowledge that the 


' - Mounted corps principally broke down in consequence 


of the want of funds, because the Capitation Grant 
was insufficient to support Cavalry?—I have no 
knowledge of the details why they disappeared. 
2029. There is one other point upon which I wish 
Do you advocate the formation 
or the encouragement of Field Artillery ?—That, I 
think, is a most important point. It is manifest, 
although the Regular Artillery has been increased, that 


it is utterly insufficient for the want of all our 


different forces. We have, on paper,300,000 Volun- 
teers, and practically there is. no Artillery at all. 
Now, Field Artillery was started, but it has been sup- 
pressed. I have seen it work efficiently in Colonel 
Shakespeare’s battery, which had hired horses, and 
Ihave seen them go through a bog at Wimbledon, 
and along a road so narrow that one wheel was 
obliged to be in the ditch and the other on the 
road at the bottom of a deep gully. They had to 
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cross a ditch, the gun stuck and was drawn out with- 


out difficulty, Colonel Shakespeare calling to drivers to 
‘flog the leaders:” and no artillery could have 
had a more difficult bit of ground to go over. That. 
shows practically that even with hired horses, and 
such drivers as can be got in the Volunteer force, you 
have to acertain amount an efficient Field Artillery. 
Of course, it does not in amy way compare, with 
the Royal Artillery, but I have been sworn at.High- 
gate neyer'to drink water if I can get small beer, or 
small beer if I can get ale. As we have no small 
beer at all, and even no water, in the shape of 
Artillery for Volunteers, I think that it is a mistake 
not to have encouraged Colonel Shakespeare and 
those officers of the regular artillery who were work- 
ing to establish Volunteer Field Artillery. If you 
had Colonel Shakespeare before you, whose evi- 
dence I venture to suggest you ought to have, 
you would hear what his opinion is as to the effi- 
ciency which could be got out. of Volunteer Field 
Artillery. In this pamphlet, which Colonel Vincent. 
published, you will find, at pages 87, 88, and 89, 
evidence given by Lieutenant-Colonel Ray, of the 
3rd Middlesex, in which he quotes the results fram 
what you may call a scratch artillery. which was got 
up in France when the French were in a state of 
military destitution during the Franco-German war ; 
and I venture to think that in some form or other 
encouragement should be given, rather than dis- 
couragement to Volunteer Field Artillery. There is an- 
other description of artillery, namely, guns of position, 
organised by Captain Darby; and I venture most 
respectfully to urge upon this Committee the pro- 
priety of recommending an extension of that system. 

2030. Simply agricultural horses, such as we used 
to have at Brighton?—Yes, I know that in 1870, 
when there was a question of making preparations: 
against possible war the subject was considered by 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, and’ 


he then very highly approved of the extension of 


that system of Artillery. 
2031. Are there any other points upon which you 
wish to speak?—No, except that I think it would’ 


be desirable, if you could, to establish a Volunteer: 


Reserve; and it is a question whether, in order to 
encourage Volunteers, there should not be exemptions 
and privileges and marks for men who have served 
a certain time and thus deserve a certain amount of 
consideration. All those things tend to encourage- 


ment, and, I think, should be considered by this. 


Committee. 


2032. (Lieut.-Col. Loyd-Lindsay.) It is difficult to. 


say what privileges you could give them ?—You have 


‘given officers the privilege of wearing their uniform 


after a certain time, and you might give the same to 


the men; you have given stripes and badges to. 
soldiers, and you have extended that system even to. 


letter carriers. 


2038. (Chairman.) But the difficulty is now to 


provide men with uniforms: it would be no privilege 
to a man to be allowed to wear his uniform when he 
had not got it?—A great many men would be glad to 
appear in uniform on parade. 

2084. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) At their own expense ? 
—I think that a great many would do so, There is a. 
matter upon which I wish to touch now, but never 
have been able to do so before. I feel it very 
strongly, and I can mention it now because it does 
not affect myself, inasmuch as very soon I shall cease 
to command my regiment. It is this, that so far as 
any recognition by the State is concerned (I mean by 
those who give honours, and a recognition in that 
form), you haye had in this country since the year 
1859 an Army raised and maintained by voluntary 


- enlistment and service, and it has been a source of 


great expense and continuous expense to many of the 
Officers ; but so far as the State goes, none of those 
Officers have received any recognition at all for such 
service, What form the recognition should take it is 
not for me to say, but I venture to suggest that 
recognition of some kind is desirable and just. We 
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know that inthe Army there are Queen’s Aides-de- 
Camp; in the Militia there are Queen’s Aides-de- 
Camp; in the Yeomanry there are Queen’s Aides- 
de-Camp. I can understand why there should be 
such things for the Army and for the Militia, 
because they are liable to, or volunteer for, foreign 
service, and there is good reason why they should 
have them on that ground, and why they should 
not be extended to the Yeomanry and the Volun- 
teers; but if the Yeomanry have the high honour of 
Queen’s Aide-de-Camp conferred upon them, I own 
that I cannot see on what possible reasoning such 
an honour as that should not be granted to the force 
with which I have so long been connected. I have 
spoken to none of my brother officers upon this 
point. Ii is entirely a matter which has been within 
my own breast. It has been concealed as long as I 
actively belonged to the force, as it might have 
affected myself; but I am now free to speak, and i 
venture to make that suggestion. The only other 
point which I have to bring’ forward is this, that I 
look upon it (you will say that it is my hobby) 
that you cannot organise either Volunteers on any 


sound inilitary system in this country except upon the 


old sound law laid down by the constitution of every 
man being liable to home defence, and by the applica- 
tion of the Ballot. If you apply the Ballot, you 
keep your Militia full, for there is no competition 
then in recruiting betwixt the Army and the Militia, 
and, as regards the Volunteers, you can prescribe 
any condition as to efficiency which you think de- 
sirable. I hold that until that is done, your military 
system must remain, and will remain, more or less, a 
rope of sand. Some two years ago I put down and 
sent to the newspapers, what I thought would be a 
military system resting upon adopting the ballot. J 
will not read it, but will put it in. I sent it to the 
Commander-in-Chief and to the Secretary of State 
for War at the time, and in acknowledging its receipt 
the present Adjutant-General, who was then Quarter- 
master-General, Sir Charles Ellice, said, “If your 
scheme was put in force it .would ‘give us a power- 
ful army.” I think that there should be no sub- 
stitution except service in some other force, and 
that men should only be balloted for once in their 
lives, on coming to the age of 20, and that if a man 
could show that he was an efficient Volunteer he 
should then be exempted, but continue to serve as a 
Volunteer for a certain fixed period failing which, 
and if not efficient, he should be balloted for at the 
next ballot. 

2055. (Chairman.) Are the details in the paper 
which you are about to put in?—Yes, 


[His Lordship. delivered in the following paper : 
“ Military Organisation, qua Men.” 


“1. No voluntary enlistment over 20 years of age 
** to be allowed into the Militia. 2. Militia deficiencies 
“to be annually made good by ballot. 3. Ballot to be 
“‘confined to all youths who have attained 20 years of 
“age. 4. No substitutes to be allowed. 5. Exemption, 
‘‘three years’ efficient service in Yeomanry or Volun- 
‘teers; and to be placed, after three years’ service, 
‘on the Auxiliary Forces Reserve for (?) seven years. 
‘*§. Standard of efficiency in Yeomanry and Volunteers 
“entitling to exemption from ballot to be fixed.at what 
* constitutes real reliable military efficiency. 7. Yeo- 
“manry and Volunteers to pay own expenses, 7.¢.; pay 
‘“‘and capitation grant to cease. 8. Number of Yeo- 
‘‘manry and Volunteers to be limited; Yeomanry to 
““(?) 20,000, Volunteers to (?) 160,000. 9. Any Yeo- 
“man or Volunteer not “ effective” in any one year of 
‘his three years’ service, without good cause shown, to 
“be liable to Militia ballot for next year’s quota. 
10. Army recruits to be not less than 20 years of 
“age, or passed by Army Surgeon as of equivalent 
* average growth and substance. 11. Three periods of 
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‘Army service : (a.) With colours; (0.) In 1st Reserve, — 
“for home or foreign service; (c.) In 2nd Reserve, — 
‘‘ for home service only, in Militia sub-district affiliated — 
“regiment. 12. Pay, pensions, or deferred pay, &c.,. 
“to be such as will secure a sufficient supply of men — 
“for the Army. 13. Militia (Army) Reserve to be 
“encouraged. 14. For every Militiaman volunteering 
“for Militia (Army) Reserve a fresh man to be raised, 
““Z.¢., Militia Army Reserve men to be borne on regi- — 
“ment in excess of establishment. 15. Militia See t 
‘“ Reserve to be extra trained with depdt of affiliated 
“line regiment. 16, Militia service to be three years, 
“17. Militia Reserve to be formed. Militiamen who — 
“do not volunteer for longer service in the Militia, at 
“ expiration of their three years’ service, or for Militia 
‘*(Army) Reserve, or for Army service, to be placed 
‘for (?) seven years on Militia Reserve list. 18. Roster 
‘‘of Militia regiments for voluntary foreign service in 
“time of war to be formed : (a.) For field service any- 
“ where in Europe and Mediterranean; (0.) For garrison | 
“duties in Mediterranean. 19. Militia regiments in 
“Class A to receive extra training. 20. Every Militia 
“recruit to receive six months’ continuous training. 
“The organisation here suggested contains no novel — 
“principles. It is based on the existing constitutional 
“Jaw, and rests on the principle that the first duty of a 
“citizen is the defence of the State. Ballot for the 
“Militia and Conscription for the Army are things 
“totally distinct and separate. The one is in this | 
“country indispensable to any sound system of military 
‘“‘organisation. The-other, it is to be hoped, may never 
“be required,even for Army home service. Money — 
“ paymentsand voluntaryArmy service alone can never 
“be made a reliable foundation for our military organi- 
“sation. Ballot for the Militia without substitutes 
“gives the required basis now wholly wanting. By 
“allot, thus applied, the Militia can be maintained at 
“any required strength, the existing competition for 
“recruits between the Army and Militia would cease, 
‘and with efficient continued service in the Yeom 
“and Volunteers as the only exemption, the efficiency 
“of these forces can be screwed up to any required - 
“standard. A great saving would also thus be effected 
‘‘as regards their Pay and Capitation Grant. They 
‘might even find their own Adjutants, Officers of the 
“auxiliary forces qualifying and acting as such, and 
‘‘receiving, after a certain number of years’ service, 
“ their rank, &c, The money thus saved on the auxiliary 
“ forces would be available for increased inducements 
“for Army recruiting. By limiting the age of Army — 
‘“ recruits to 20 years (minimum), none but well-grown 
“soldiers would be in the ranks. By allowing youths 
“between 18 and 20 to volunteer for the Militia, and 
“after three years’ service in the Militia to volunteer 
“for the Army, the Militia would become a feeder to 
“the Army; while by confining the proposed third 
“period of a soldier’s Army service to home service 
“in his affiliated Militia regiment, there would be a 
‘“‘continuous interchange of men beween the two 
‘« forces, and a solidity and a backbone would be given 
“to the Militia which it at present wants. It may not 


. “ unreasonably be hoped that such an organisation, or 
yi Pp 8 


“something equivalent, resting on the ballot without 
‘* substitutes,and accompanied by sufficient inducements 
“to recruiting in the shape of either increased or 
“ deferred pay, (?.e., pensions in another form), will keep 
‘‘the Army full, and give at the same time ample and 
“effective auxiliary forces. Should it fail to do this, . 
“there is no alternative but Conscription for the Home 
‘Army, and voluntary enlistment for Indian and Colo- 
“nial service, the Home Army being in case of War 
“made available for Foreign Service also. In any case, 
“to remain as we are, without any basis for our Army, 
“is treason to the State. Dec. 10th, 1875.” 

2035.* Are there any points upon which we have 
not touched, and which you would like to mention ?— 
I think not. d 


(His Lordship withdrew.) 
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2036. (Chairman.) You have for some time past 
commanded the 1st Lanarkshire Engineer Volunteers? 
—Yes. 
2037. How many men have you?—About 520 
efficient. 
~ 2038. How are they divided ?—Into six com- 
nies. 
2039. Are the companies scattered ?—No ; they are 
all in Glasgow. 
- 9040. It is not an Administrative Battalion ?—No, 
‘it is consolidated. 
2041. Are there any particular difficulties under 
which you find that your corps labours ?—One of the 
principal difficulties with which we have to deal is in 
getting suitable ground for our engineering work. 
Ina large town it is very difficult to get suitable 
ground without great expense. 
" 2042. Do you manage to get into camp every 
year ?—-No; with the exception of -a detachment of 
20 men and two officers, who have gone for the last 
two years to Chatham during the siege operations. 
2043. I need hardly ask you whether, in your 
opinion, it is very desirable that your men should have 
camp instruction ?—I think that it is very desirable. 
i 2044. Your principal difficulty, no doubt, is the 
want of funds ?—Certainly ; that is to say we have 
_ to pay so much for our exercising ground that we 
have a difficulty in doing it ; and personally the Corps 
is indebted to me in a considerable sum of money in 
order to procure that ground. We have our present 
ground upon an uncertain tenure, and when we lose 
it we shall not know what to do next. I think it 
_ very desirable that'some ground should be provided, 
not only for our branch but for all branches of the 
service, in large towns. 
a3 2045. Do you think that it would be more advisable 
to send your men to a spot to be selected by yourself, 
__ where they would be alone in camp, or to some place 
where they would have the advantage of the instruc- 
tion and companionship of the general Army ?—I 
_. should think that the latter would decidedly be more 
advisable. - 
2046. You think that it would be more advisable to 
send them to some place where they would be. able to 
‘get instruction from regular engineers?—Yes. I 
think that the more the services are associated the 
better it is for the discipline of the Volunteers. 
- 2047. You undergo a regular battalion drill in 
addition to your engineer duties ?—-Certainly; we 


‘ 


the only exception being that we do not shoot quite 
so much. We encourage the men to shoot by giving 
them some little prizes, but our efficiency is obtained 
for Engineering and not for Shooting. 
__-:2048. In your opinion, would it be more desirable, 
as regards camps for instruction, to go to places 
_ where you could have practical instruction in pon- 
 tooning and other things of that kind, or to go where 
you could be associated with infantry ?—It would be 
better to be associated where our duty of Engineering 
could go on at the same time; but if not, I think it 
advisable to have it the other way. I think it very 
desirable that the Hngineers should have oppor- 
- tunities of exercising themselves at their own work. 
2049. Do you think that it would be the easiest way 
for the Government to make a certain addition to the 
_ Capitation Grant for the purpose of your obtaining a 
camp allowance?—I think that in place of giving an 
additional Capitation Grant, if the Government would 
defray the expense of Exercising Groundsit would be 
better. I do not think that the Officers of Engineer 


companies to deal with, but they would rather be 

relieved of the expense and responsibility of procuring 

such ground. 

2050. Is there any place within your district, or 
| 


¥ 


have exactly the same drill as the Rifle Volunteers, | 


Volunteers generally want to get more money for the 
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accessible by rail, where you could get the advantage 
of association with Regular Engineers?—-There are 
very few Kegular Engineers in Scotland; there is 
only one company at Glasgow, and I| think that 
is to removed immediately. 

2051. There are Engineers on the spot ?-—There is 
one company only at Maryhill. 

2052. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) They have only recently 
come there ?—Yes. 

2053. (Chairman.) Would not they be available for 
the purpose of instructing your men ?—They would 
be available to associate with in the event of being 
encamped together, but they are not now available 
for instruction. ; 

2054. My point was whether you could get into 
camp with any Regular Officers who would be fitted 
to give engineer instruction?—-Yes; that company 
at Maryhill barracks. 

2055. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Would the ground 
which you propose for your engineering encampment 
and works, also do for rifle Volunteers?—If such a 
place as Irvine were allowed, it would do for both, 
because sufficient ground could be got. 

2056. But would not your engineering operations 
cut it up?—Yes, but the sand-hills are of great 
extent and not in culture. 

2057. How far is Irvine ?-About 45 miles by 
railway. 

2058. Could your corps encamp there if opportuni- 
ties were given for engineering work there ?—Yes. 
It was a question how the Engineering Drill should be 
carried through, whether as now every night in the 
week for about three months on ground in Glasgow, 
or by getting the men into camp for a fortnight and 
having the work finished; but it is not desirable, on 
account of the expense, that they should go very 
often to such a distance; they would require to go 
and stay there until the work was finished. 

2059. What length of time would you be able to 


have?—I think that the present system should be 


continued, of a long course of three months with drill 
every evening, and they would get more experience 
than they could get, in say, a fortnight 0 continuous 
camp work. 

2060. Then you prefer the present system of drill- 
ing at your Head-Quarters ?—Yes ; but in addition to 
that, [ think it very desirable that we should have a 
short time in camp with the regular or other forces. 

2061. As Rifles, or as Engineers ?—As Engineers. 

2062. (Chairman.) Should you be able to spare the 
time for a fortnight’s continuous training ?—Probably 
one half of the men would go, each for a week. 

2063. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Therefore practically 
it would only be a week’s training for the men ?—Yes, 
but some might go for a fortnight. For instance, in 
place of 20 men we had over 50 names sent in for the 
fortnight at Chatham in the last season. 

2064. Do they relieve each other ?—No, we send 
them for a fortnight ; we could have sent 150 men to 
Chatham as easily as 20 at this particular time— 
Glasgow holidays, s 

2065. But going to Chatham every year is ex- 
pensive to the men, is it not ?—_No, it is expensive for 
the Government. 

2066. Could the men spare a fortnight every year ? 
Most of them could; they get holidays at about 
this time, and many of them are men who are in an 
independent position. . 

2067. (Chairman.) Tave you any idea what it cost 
the Government to send your detachment to Chatham ? 
—It cost about £170. 

2068. There were 20 men?—Yes, and two officers 

9069. (Mr. de la Bere.) That is exclusive of the 
allowance ?—Yes. I am speaking from what I re- 
member of the papers. ~ 

2070. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) TheVolunteers got the 
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same allowance, being encamped with regular troops ? 
—Yes. 

2071. (Chairman.) It would be very much cheaper 
to form a camp in the neighbourhood of your head- 
quarters ?—Very much cheaper. 

2072. Do you get any amount of Engineer Stores 
sent out to you?—Yes, we get stores ; we get barrels 
for barrel-piering, and all sort of materials for bridges 
and things of that kind ; we get a fair supply of stores; 
but instruments for reconnaissance and plan drawing 
have been refused: a large class of Officers and Non- 
Commissioned Officers was formed by the Adjutant, 
who had to. borrow the instruments for their 
instruction. 

2073. Do you get stores for pontooning ?—No; we 
have frequently applied for stores for pontooning, but 
none seemed to be available. 

2074. Do you get brushwood ?—Yes, either brush- 
wood, or £5 a-year in lieu of it, for gabions and 
fascines. 

2075. Five pounds for the whole corps ?—Yes. 

2076. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Is the expense of the 
ground mentioned in this return ‘—Yes, everything 
is in that return. I may state that the expense of 
the ground which is mentioned there is the rental of 
a piece of ground which is rented for ten years; 
when those ten years are out we shall be in a 
difficulty say within five years. 

2077. It is in column A ?—Yes, 

2078. (Chairman.) I see that you mention that 
your idea is that 15s. should be added to the capita- 
tion grant, to be expended principally for engineering 
purposes ?—Yes, = 

2079. Do you think that for that sum you would 
be able to do all that you want in the way of instruc- 
tion ?—It would help us very greatly; { think that 
that would about cover it. 

2080. Would it include any addition to the clothes 
of the men?—No, that is not taken into account. 
The present Capitation Grant would cover the expense 
of the Clothing of the men if we had other funds to 


_ provide for the instruction. . 


2081. Have you Great Coats ?—We have no Great 
Coats, and no Equipment of any kind. 

2082. Do you advocate the serving out by the 
Government of Great-Coats?—No, I would advocate ’ 
the keeping of Great-Coats in store, to be’ available 
when required. I do not think that it would be 
desirable to give the Volunteers Great-Coats, because 
some would probably use them otherwise than on 
daty. 

2083. Would you give any discretion to the com- 
manding officer as to the expenditure of this 15s., 
Supposing it to be granted by the Government ?—I 
think that it might be administered on the same prin- 
ciple as that on which the Grant is now administered, 
by a committee of the corps. 

2084. I meant to say, would you lay down a strict 
rule by which the Commanding Officer should be 
guided as to the expenditure of the 15s., or would you 
leave it to his own discretion as to what part of the 
Capitation Grant should be so applied ?—I think that 
it should be left to the discretion of the Commanding 
Officer, because each Commanding Officer knows the 
necessities of his own Corps better than the public 
would do. 

2085. (Mr. de la Bére.) You mean that what you 
might like to spend on brushwood, another Com- 
manding Officer might like to spend on something. 
else ?—Yes. 

2086. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) But if the ground 
were found for you, your expenditure would be con- 
siderably reduced ?—It would. 

2087. And you might almost carry on with the 
present Capitation Grant ?—If the engineering ground, 
and drill hall, and rifle range were found, we could 
carry on with the Capitation Grant. At present we 
have the same expenses as the Rifle Corps. We have 
the expenses of a Drill Hall, a Rifle Range, and an 
Orderly Room, and in addition to that we have the 
expense of the ground, and we have no more annual 
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allowance than the rifle corps have. I may mention 
that when members in the exercise of their trade 
have to reside temporarily in other towns, they | 
attach themselves to rifle corps there (there being no 
other engineer corps in Scotland, with the exception 
of one which has just been established—the company at 
Aberdeen) and although they put in their drills and- 
make themselves efficient with these rifle corps no 
allowance is made to us for such efficiency as the 
men have had no opportunity of doing their engineer- 
ing work. Some allowance should be made to - 
engineers for such efficiency. 

2088. What do you think is your expenditure on 
the ground?—£100 a-year as rent of ground. 

2089. (Chairman.) I suppose that that is on the 
outskirts of the town; how far away from the town 
is it?—It is close to the town; it is a big town, and 
the ground is at one end of it; not in the centre of 
the town. The place which we have now is a con- 
venient place, but buildings have been erected all 
round about since we took it. 

2090. Have you your Head-Quarters on your ground? 
—No, the Head-Quarters are more central ; they are 
more in the town. 

2091. Are there any other regiments, either of 
Volunteer infantry, or of engineers, or of artillery, 
with whom you could club as to Head-Quarters?—Yes: 
if the ground were found, I think it very suitable that... 
the different regiments should club together. 

2092. That, of course, would diminish your ex- - 
penses?—At present-our ground is too small for 
battalion-drilling.. By courtesy we drill in the Ist 
Lanarkshire Rifle Ground. At Glasgow I think that 
the rifles and the Artillery and the Engineers would be 
glad to. club together if the ground was found for 
them. 

2098. Would that materially diminish the Capita- 
tion Grant ?—Yes; it would be a saving to all the 
corps. 

2094. Is that a matter which you think you could 
organise and arrange yourselves, or do you think that 
it should be arranged by some exterior authority 2— ~ 
I think that it should be organised by some Govern- 
ment authority. 

2095. Do you think that the General Officer Com- 
manding the District would be likely to do that duty 
to the satisfaction of those concerned?—I should 
think so. 

2096. You think that he would be likely to have 
the necessary local knowledge?—So far as the 
Rifles were concerned, it would come under the 
Officer Commanding the Brigade Depét ; but with the 
Engineers it would be under the Officer Command- 
ing the Royal Engineers in North Britain. 

2097. I want to get your opinion as to what 
authority should be asked to report upon any neces- 
sary change, in order to produce this result ?—! should 
think the General Commanding the District ; he re- 
ceives the reports of all the Inspecting Officers. 

2098. You being under one military authority, and 
the Rifle Volunteers being under another military: 


-authority, both bodies report to the General Officer 


Commanding the District, and it was for that reason 
that I asked you whether you thought that the General 
Officer Commanding the District would be able to 
command the necessary local knowledge to make the 
change which you suggest /—I think that he should 
do so, decidedly. a 

2099. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Has every Rifle Corps 
in Glasgow now got its own Armoury and Drill Shed ? 
—Yes; I am not aware of any instance in which 
they are clubbed together ; they have each their own 
Drill Hall. 

2100. Would it be feasible to join, as respects the 
drill halls and sheds and armouries, with any other, 
Rifle Volunteers who are there?—I think that it — 
would be quite feasible, because the 1st Lanarkshire 
rifle Volunteers allow us to Grill upon their ground, 
and we do not interfere at all with each other’s work. 

2101. Could you place your armoury there ?—I do 
not think that'it could be done upon that ground ; 
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they have a, drill shed on it, but their armoury is in 
the town, and ours is in the town. 

2102. Have you a drill shed?—We have a little 
hall, which is sufficient to drill two companies ; that 
hall is in the town ; we have a bigger hall outside at 
our engineering ground, 

2103. (Mr. Ramsay.) With regard to Great-Coats, 
I understand that you are of opinion that the Volun- 

_ teers should not be supplied with Great-Coats ?—No ; 
but I think that the Great-Coats should be retained in 
store at a convenient place in the neighbourhood. 

2104. Is.your regiment clothed in red ?—In red. 

2105. The same as the Royal Engineers?—The 
same as the Royal Engineers, with the exception of 

white in place of yellow facings. 

2106. Do you get your clothing made at Glasgow ¢ 
—We used to get it made in London by Tait and 
‘Company, contractors; we are now getting it made 
in Glasgow. 

2107. Are you getting it made in Glasgow by 
Gardiner ?—No; we did get it from Gardiner, but it 
‘was not satisfactory. 

2108. With regard to the price of your clothing, 
what do you pay for a tunic?—I have not the figures 
at my finger’s end; I think that it is about a 

pound. 
4 2109. I find that it is £1 3s. 6d. Do your men 
receive a fatigue dress ?—No, they have only the one 
dress, with the exception of a cap. 

2110. But a great deal of the operations upon which 
they are employed in engineering is very dirty work, 
it is not?—Yes, but we have canvas jumpers to put 
them in; not regular uniform, but just canvas 
jumpers. 

2111. Those are supplied at the expense of the 
regiment ?—Yes, all the uniform is supplied at the 
expense of the regiment. 

2112. When you go into Camp do you find that the 
number of Great-Coats supplied by regulation suffi- 

cient >--Yes. 
a ' 2118. Five per company?—We get what we apply 
i 

2114, We have never been in camp with the ex- 
ception of detachments of 20 men going to Chatham 
_ every year, and we apply for 20 Great-Coats, and 
we get them. With respect to the uniform, I was 

desirous to suggest to the Committee that the recent 

order for a change in the uniform of the engineer 

Volunteers has been found very objectionable, and it 
___ has given great offence to both Officers and Men. The 
uniform which was previously prescribed was the 
_. same as that of the Royal Engineers, with the ex- 

ception of the facings being white instead of yellow ; a 

late order has come out that the white shall be replaced 
by blue; it is an alteration of uniform in fact, and the 

original uniform has been given to some Militia 
_ engineers who have been recently established. 1 
have heard a great many complaints both from Officers 
and from Men with regard to that order, and there is 
a great. reluctance to obey it. I wish to mention 
_ that point to the Committee. The feeling which I 
_ have heard expressed amongst Volunteers, Officers 
_ and men, is a very strong one, namely, that the 
uniform which they had worn so long and in which 
_ they had become efficient should be taken from them 
_ and given to a new experimental body, so to speak, 
_ that is to say, the Militia Engineers. 

2115. (Chairman.) I suppose you are aware that as 
_ respects the whole question of facings, there has 
lately been a considerable change throughout the 
_ Army?—I am aware of that, but L thought it right 
__ to mention to this Committee the feeling which I have 
_ heard so strongly expressed. 

2116. I beg to say that the Volunteer Engineers 
are not the only body with respect to which there 
have been changes ?—No; but the feeling as to the 
_ change of uniform is not so much that it is a 

' change of uniform, but that the uniform in which 

they have become efficient is given away to a small 
and experimente! body. TI do not speak only ot my 
own officers, I heard, at Chatham, many of the 


- 
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officers say that they would prefer to resign their 
commissions rather than alter the uniform. 

2117. With regard to the Regular Engineers who 
are stationed at Glasgow, what duty have they to 
perform ? Have they to carry out engineering 
operations ?—They have been entirely employed in 
building new barracks. 

2118. They do not go into pontooning ?—No, they 
do no engineering work at all. The Engineer Volun- 
teers have done all the regular course of Engineering 
upon their own ground. 

2119. I asked the question in order that the Com- 
mittee: might know whether it was possible that you 
should join with them in instruction ?—Up to this 
time they have not been receiving any instruction 
that I am aware of, 

2120. Are they any other points which you would 
like to bring before the Committee ?—With regard to 
the question which you asked me, as to the authority 
who could judge of the best way of amalgamating the 
forces, and laying out the ground, I should like to 
suggest that the Engineer Volunteers should have an 
Officer appointed as Inspecting Field Officer for the 
whole Force. I do not think that the present system 
of the Commanding Royal Engineer of the District 
inspecting the corps works well, because that Officer 
is frequently changed, and also because he is fre- 
quently an old officer who has been a great deal 
abroad, and, if I may say so, is not very well up 
He sometimes 
looks on and says nothing. It would encourage the 
men very much more if the Officer were able to 
praise, or condemn, or criticise, and to say words of 
encouragement or instruction to them. 

2121. What is the position of the present Inspect- 
ing Officer ?—He commands the Royal Engineers in 
North Britain, we have always been inspected by 
the Officer Commanding the Royal Engineers. I wish 
to speak generally, and to say that what I have 
mentioned is frequently the case, although not 
invariably so. 

2122. The Officer Commanding the Royal Engineers 
in Scotland is not, in your opinion, an officer having’ 
new lights ?—No, he has been generally away abroad 
a good deal. I have felt it is rather awkward to go 
on the ground with the Inspecting Field Officer, when 
he looks on and makes no remark. 

2123. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Have you not lately 
had an Officer of the Royal Engineers appointed as 
Adjutant ?—Yes. 

2124. He would be supposed to known anything 
which was new?—Yes, 1 am not speaking of the 
instruction of the corps; we have a competent 
Adjutant, and competent Instructors ; but it is unsatis- 
factory to the Adjutant and to me to find that we get 
no remarks of praise or otherwise from the Inspecting 
Officer ; that sometimes in fact he does not know 
what he is looking at. 

2125. (Mr. de la Bére.) You want it altered, and 
to have it made a specialty that the Inspecting Officer 
should be acquainted with all the modern practice ?— 
Yes, I think that an Inspecting Officer should be 
appointed to inspect the whole of the Engineer 
Volunteers. 

2126. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Would you reduce 
the amount of drill instruction which is exacted ?— 
No. 

2127. You do not think that it is too much ?—I do 
not think that it is at all too much. I think that the 
drill instruction and the engineering instruction are 
very fairly balanced. 

2128. (Chairman.) Do you find any difficulty in 
getting Officers of the proper stamp and class ?— 
Considerable difficulty 

2129. Have you sufficient Officers now *— Yes, my 
corps is about full. I have respectaple young 
Officers. The difficulty in zetting Officers is partly on 
account of the expense of uniform and subscriptions, 
and partly because in a place like Glasgow, where 
there are a very large number of Volunteers, there is 
very little guid pro quo, so to speak ; there is very 
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litile honour and glory by it; there is nothing to 
induce young men to go into it unless they. take a 
fancy for it. 

2130. It does not affect their social position either 
one way or the other?—No. . 

2181. It is not a passport to society ?—No, itmakes 
no difference in their social position. IJ think that 
it would be very desirable if some little benefit 
could be given to Volunteer Officers, but I am not 
prepared to suggest what could be given; I do not 


_know what privileges could be granted. 


2132. J was going to ask the question whether you 
could suggest any way in which encouragement could 
be given?—I do not known any way in which 
encouragement could be given, unless by exemption 
from serving on juries, or they might be allowed to 
wear their uniform at balls, and all that sort of thing. 

2133. They are so allowed ?—I suppose that they 
are, but they do not. do it practically in Glasgow. 

2134. Is that from shyness of the Volunteer 
uniform, or because they do not think it right to do 
so ?—I think that it is more frequently from a feeling 
that they prefer leaving that to the Regular Service ; 
that they do not like to entrench upon the feeling of 
the Regular Service, I think that that is the more 
general feeling, and that it is not the habit to do it. 

2135. Are there any other points which you would 
like to mention to the Committee in an engineering 
point of view?—No; I cannot think of any thing 
further than that it would be of great value if proper 
ground were provided to enable the Engineer Volun- 
teers to prosecute their work. I have at present no 
cause of complaint as to not getting stores; I have 
had the stores which I have asked for with the 
exception of the finer class of instruments as men- 
tioned in my. reply to a previous question. The only 
thing in which my corps labours under a slight disad- 
vantage is, that I think that we do not get sufficient 
Sergeant-Instructors: we have only two Instructors 
to six companies, namely a Sergeant-Major and a 


‘Corporal. These men find it:to be too hard work, and 


we have failed to get temporary Instructors from the 
Royal Engineers ; they are too busily engaged. 

2136. Are you up to your full establishment of 
Sergeant-Instructors ?—Yes; according to the 
allowance. 

2137. Are you only allowed two Instructors to 
500 men ?—Yes; and I think that it is too few. I 
think also that it would be desirable if Engineer 
Volunteers were instructed in submarine . mining. 
There have been several torpedo corps, so called, 
sanctioned over-the country, but I think that it would 
be desirable'if the corps were allowed to send detach- 
ments to Chatham and elsewhere to be instructed in 
torpedo practice and mining, in order to let the whole 
corps be instructed in those matters. 
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2188. Would your corps be willing to undertake 


the torpedo defence of Glasgow ?—Yes; I have 
thought over that. I thought at one time of getting 
up a torpedo company, as has been done elsewhere, 
but I think it decidedly better that in place of getting 
up @ special. company the whole corps should be 
instructed in submarine mining. 

2139. Do you think that there would be any 
difficulty in that respect with your Officers ?—No, I 


think that the Officers would be very willing to be — 


instructed. 

2140. You think that they could give sufficient 
time for it 2—Yes ; and we could send the whole corps, 
both men and officers, in detachments to Chatham or 
Portsmouth, or wherever it was arranged that they 
should go. iat 

2141. Are your present Officers men of such intel- 
ligence as to lend themselves readily to such instruc- 
tion ?—Yes; they are all educated men; they are a 
superior class of men; and as a rule (not all of them) 
they are willing to take a great amount of trouble, 
and to give up their time to it. 

2142. In point of fact, I gather from you that you 
would undertake, with some confidence, the torpedo 
defence of Glasgow ?—.Yes; I think that the corps 
would undertake it with pleasure, and I believe that 
it would do good to the corps if such duty were 
entrusted to them, and that they would be proud of 
the duty. - 


2143. Do you thinkthat if you had any such special 


duties imposed upon you, it would improve your 
recruiting ?—Decidedly so; it would give a sort of 
status to the force, and some practical work to be 
done, and it would induce a number of good men to 
oin. 

2144. It would act as an, encouragement rather 
than as a burden?—Yes; I have always found that 
the more we ask them to do the more efficient the 
become. 


2145. Provided they think that they'are doing a 


useful thing ?—Yes. 

2146. Have you any private Sergeant-Instructors 
beyond the regulation allowance of two ?—No; ex- 
cepting in the busy drill season, when we get 
instructors from whatever regiment is in Glasgow; 
we pay them privately. ‘his season, however, none 
were available, and this came: hard upon us as we 
had about 110 recruits to drill. 

2147. That is for infantry instruction ?—Yes; but 
we get no engineering instruction beyond the instruc- 
tion from our own instructors. I think that if we 
had seven companies in place of six we should get 
two more Instructors, but having merely six com 
panies we only get two Instructors; it is not well 
proportioned. 


(The Witness withdrew.) 
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2148. (Chairman.) 1 think that you are the Adjutant 
of the Ist Middlesex Engineer Volunteers ?—Yes. 


2149, Colonel Ransome, your Colonel, is not in 


England ? --No; he is abroad. 

2150. Were you an engineer? —I was an infantry 
officer, not an engineer. 

2151. In the 6th Foot ?—Yes. 

2152. You have not been in the Regular Army as 
a engineer ?—No. 

2153. Do you find the difficulty of which Colonel 
Matheson spoke just now, of having too little in- 
struction ?--~Yes ; much too little. 
same number of instructors as is allowed for Rifles, 
wuile we have more than double the amount to 
tench. ; 

2154. Tlow many companies have you ?—Our 
esvablishment is eight, but we now have only seven ; 


We have only the - 


we divided them into seven, not having a sufficient 
number of Officers, but we have three Instructors, ‘ 

2155. You do not find that. enough ?—We do not. 

2156. Do you experience any difficulty, such as 
olonel Matheson spoke of, in finding a room for drill 
purposes ?--Great difficulty. 

2157. Where do you usually drill ?--We have head- 
quarters at 67, College Street, Chelsea ; they are 
about 140 feet long, by about 40 feet wide; we can 
get about 80 men in line; half the space is boarded 
«nd the other half is in sand for modelling, but that 
is very inconvenient, because we cannot give up the 
spice long enough for modelling as we require it 
for so many other purposes. ; 

2158. On Saturdays you drill in Hyde Park ?—Yes, 
in the summer time, 

2159, (Lieut.-Gen, Stephenson.) The instruction 
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which you give to your men in engineering work is 
limited to modelling ?—Generally it is. Last year we 
made a full-sized bridge in Battersea Park; we got 


_ permission to do so, but had some difficulty in obtain- 


ing the permission. In another year we made a 
bridge across the Serpentine, but we found it so ex- 
pensive that we could not attempt that again. This 
year Colonel Ransome had a small piece of ground 
next to his foundry, of which he gave us the use ; 
we threw up a half-sized work; the ground was not 
large enough for a full-sized work. 

9160. With those exceptions which you have 
mentioned, your practical work is limited to the 


- School of Engineering at Chatham, if you go there? 


_ —If we go there; that is our only means of getting 
_ full-sized work. 


2161. (Chairman.) With respect to Camps, does 
your regiment attend at camp?—We have a detach- 


ment at Chatham now. 


2162. But beyond that detachment, you do not 
haye your regiment at a camp of your own?— 


2163. Is that in consequence of the expense ?—It 


_ is in consequence of the expense principally, and also 
the difficulty of getting a 


site. Ido not know any 
place near London where they would allow us to 
to dig. 

2164. Not for Engineering purposes?—Not for 
engineering purposes, 

2165. Would it be of any advantage to you to go 
into camp as infantry ?—-It would be of advantage to 
us to go into camp as infantry. 

2166. Comparing your duties as ordinary Infantry, 
and your duties as Engineers, to which do you give the 


most time ?—We give the most time to Engineering, 
necessarily because it requires more space and more 


Instructors. For instance, one Instructor could drill 
160 men in our drill-hall, while the most we could 
employ in Engimeering would be 30, and they would 
require at least two Instructors. 

2167. From your experience of Engineer Volunteers, 
do you think that as ordinary Infantry they are equally 
efficient with the rest of the Volunteers ?——I do not 
think that they are so efficient as the Rifles; for in- 
stance, we are not required to learn Light Infantry 
drill, which I think is a mistake. 

2168. But the amount of the instruction which you 
are able to give is not sufficient, looking to both 
Engineering and Infantry ?—-No. ~ 

9169. So that an infantry camp such as infantry 
regiments are able to get up would be of use to you? 
—It would be of use to us, because we are not 
equally efficient with the rifles in Light Infantry Drill, 
and therefore some opportunities of learning it would 
be of advantage to us. Pana 

2170. You drill now in Hyde Park, do you not ?— 
We have given it up now, after inspection ; before 
the inspection we had been drilling there every 
Saturday. ‘ 

2171. Did you hear the question which I asked 


¥ Colonel Matheson about amalgamating the head- 


quarters ?—I did. 

2172. Do you know of any regiment, either of 
Infantry or of Engineers, near your own Head-Quarters 
with whom you would be able to join, so as to save 
expense ?—No. 

2173. You think that you must still have your own 
Head-Quarters ?—I think so. There are three Engineer 


corps in London, and I think that we might possibly 
be amalgamated in camp, joining all our Instructors 


together, and amalgamating stores. If a site could 
be found I think that some plan might be advan- 


tageously arranged to put us together, and to let the 
stores of the three corps be put together, and we 
should get a body of seven Instructors out of the 
three corps. 

2174. In order to make that arrangement, some 
authority exterior to your own ought to undertake 


it?—Yes. 


2175. Whom would you suggest as the military 
authority who could best undertake it?—I should 
} eo 
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suggest the Commanding Royal Engineer of the 
District, or his Deputy, and that the Volunteers should 
be put under him during the time. We had some 
vears ago an offer of a place at the Alexandra 
Palace, where we could have had room for a camp, 
store room for our materials and a piece of water for 
pontooning; but that project fell through as it was 
not officially supported. 

2176. Who inspects you?—The Commanding En- 
elneer of the District. 

2177. Do you think that the inspection is of such a 
nature as to call out the full powers of the men, and 
to excite as much as can be their good feelings ?— 
I think it is. I think that if we could have 
rather more frequent inspection, without its being 
known, and that if an Inspector could come round and 
see how we were going on, it would be an advantage. 
I think that the annual inspection is good, but that 
it would be an advantage to have one or two semi- 
official mspections. 

2178. Do you think that the inspection is suffi- 
ciently searching ?—I do not think that it is suffi- 
ciently searching. 

2179. How long does the inspection usually take? 
About three hours. 

2180. In that time what have you to do?—This 
year the Commanding Engineer came to our head- 
quarters and saw us fall in, and we then marched up 
to Hyde Park, and afterwards to Battersea, where 
we had put up our work. We could not drill before 
him there, because the space was too small; Colonel 
Gordon, the Inspecting Officer, went round and 
examined the works, but did not ask any questions. 

2181. Was any engineering work done in that 
time ?—Not in his presence; we had made a work 
for his inspection, but nothing was done in his 
presence, 

2182. What distance is it from the head-quarters 
to where you drill ?—Do you mean to Hyde Park ? 

2183. Yes ?—About half a mile; then from Hyde 
Park to Battersea, I should think, is two miles. 

2184, You paraded; you marched half a mile to 
the ground; you drilled; you received the Inspecting 
Officer with a salute, I suppose ?—Yes. 

9185. And you did the battalion movements ?— 
We marched past, and went through various other 
battalion movements. 

9186. And you returned to head-quarters?—We 
went to Battersea, not to head-quarters. Our engi- 
neering this year was at Battersea. 

2187. All that was done in the space of about 
three hours ?2—In about three and a half hours. 

2188. There was no distinctive engineering inspec- 
tion as to pontooning, or anything of that kind ?— 
Nothing further than that Colonel Gordon went round 
and saw the work which we had made. 

2189. There was no fortification making ?---We 
had made a fortification, and he inspected it; we 
threw it up; we were making it for about two 
months. 

2190. Where was it ?—At Battersea, on a piece of 
privateland which Colonel Ransome has ; but we didno 
actual engineering work under the eye of the Inspect- 
ing Officer. 

2191. You had no notes given to you from which 
you were to construct a fortification ?—Last year a 
detachment went to Chatham, and the fortification 
was similar to one made then at Chatham. 

9192. Was it given to the young Officers to work 
out as a problem; to make a work of a certain 
description ?—The problem was how we should defend 


the Suspension Bridge at Battersea, and we had a 


lecture from one of our Captains. 

2193. Was the problem worked out by each young 
Officer 2—No, only by one. 

2194. Probably by yourself?—No, by Captain 
Josselyn; he had been at Chatham last year, and 
had seen a redoubt of this shape constructed there. 

2195. Then the individual efficiency of young 
Officers was not tested in that way ?—No ; they knew 
all about it, and we served out to all of them plans 
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and sections, and explained all about it to them. 
When an Officox came up to drill we put him in charge 
of a squad. 

2196. Is any paper work given to young Officers ? 
—Yes, there is an examination for their proficiency. 

2197. Is that as to the construction of fortifications ? 
—It is all laid down in the book. ; 

2198. I know what is in the book;.but how is it 
carried out in your corps ?—Do you mean the examina- 
tion of young’ Officers ? 

2199. Yes; I want to know to what extent the 
annual inspection is made a searching one?—Very 
few questions are asked, except to Officers who are 
being examined for certificates of proficiency. 

2200. Are. there any written questions? — No, 
never. 

2201. And are no papers shown up at the time of 
the annual inspection ?—No. 

2202. With respect to a camp, have you any sug- 
gestion to make by which it could be made possible 
for you to have the advantage of an annual camp? 
—I think that Chatham is the best place for us. 

2203. What would be the expense per man ?—I 
do not know; I only know that we get a pound aman 
from the Government, and the railway fare there and 
back. 

2204. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) A pound a man for 
the fortnight?—Yes, and the railway fare is paid 
by the Government; I do not know what that is, 
and I do not know what the other expense is. 

2205. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Has your corps 
been to Chatham every year?—There has always 
been a detachment which has gone there. I have not 
gone. I think that if a certain date was fixed, to be 
the same every year, we should get more men. 

2206. Are you restricted as to the numbers ?—We 
were restricted to 54 this year. 

2207. Do you think that you could have got more? 
—No; I was obliged to send in the particulars three 
weeks before the time; the. men could not pledge 
themselves ; afterwards I had a few more applica- 
tions, but a few men who had made application fell 
out, so that we had about the proper number ; but if 


. a stated day was fixed early in the year, I think that 


we could get more men. I think that the uncertainty 
as to date has a good deal to do with the small 
number of men going. The same remark applies to 
the Officers’ School of Instruction. I think that if a 
certain date could be arranged for that you would get 
more Officers to go to Chatham. If it could be said 
that there would be a School on such and such a date, 
even if only.one went.it would help. I think that as 
all the engineer stores and all the things are at 
Chatham, Chatham for the London corps would be as 
cheap a place as any. 

2208. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Do you think that 
you could get any large number of men to go there ? 
—I do not think that we could get more than a 
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hundred ; I think that we could get a hundred; but I 
think that if we had a local camp we should get all 


. the men, because men could go to their businesses 


in the morning. For continuous work I should say 
that a hundred would be the maximum number which 
you could expect. 

2209. Do you know the particulars with respect to 
your expenditure ?—I think that I know all about it. 

2210. Does the expenditure at Head-Quarters, in- 
cluding the orderly room, include the expense of 
ground for engineermg purposes?—We haye no 
ground for engineering, except what I have mentioned, 
namely, part of a hall; it includes that; it includes 
the armoury and the drill hall, and a small yard which 
we-have in front of the Drill all, 

2211. If you were amalgamated, as regards your 
head-quarters, with the other corps, that expenditure 
would be reduced, would it not ?—Yes. 

2212. I see for your band £280 annually ?—That 
was the average of the last five years. 

2213. What were the particulars of that expendi- 
ture; do you pay a band-master ?—We pay a band- 
master. ‘That expenditure will be lower in future; 
we now have a new system; we give the band- 
master £120 a year, and he provides instruments, 


clothing, and everything for the band. We enrol any . 


men that he likes, and we give him the Capitation 
Grant for those men; if he has thirty men he can 
draw the Capitation Allowance. 

_ 2214. Whatis your average efficient strength which 
draws the Capitation Grant ?—I cannot tell you; we 
are increasing very much. We have now 645 men : 
we have had 233 recruits, within twelve months. 

2215. (Chairman.) Are there any other points 
which you want to bring before the Committee ?— 
There is 
Adjutants. 

2216. We will not go into that point to-day ; 
we intend to take it separately ; we are on Engineer 
matters to-day ?—Shall I have an Opportunity of 
coming again for that question. 

2217. We shall go thoroughly into the question of 
the Adjutants?—There are only four of us in 
one particular position—Engineer Adjutants. There 
are four of us who were Officers in the Army, and we 
have no pensions, and we get the lowest rate of pay 
of any. ° 

2218. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Have you not applied 
to be transferred to a Rifle Volunteer corps ?—-No, I 
have not applied lately, because I should be put to the 
expense of change of residence and uniform, and like- 
wise lose my seniority of seventeen years; as, under 
the new Regulations, I would take rank among the 
ele only from the date of appointment to the new 

orps. ; 

2219. You did apply, did you not ?—Yes, but I did 
not get it. 

2220. You have not applied since ?—I have not. 


' [ Adjourned. ] 
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Lieut.-General Strpuxnson, C.B, 
Major-General Butwer, C,B, 


Colonel Fitz Hueu, R.A, 
GrorceE D. Ramsay, Esq. 
H, T. pe ua Bbre, Esq. 


Sir Bruce M. Seton, Bart., Seoretary. 


Lieut.-Colonel J. M. ForREstER, 19th Lanarkshire Rifle Volunteer Corps, examined. 


9221. (Chairman.) You are Lieutenant-Colonel of 
- the 19th Lanarkshire Rifle Volunteer Corps ?—I am. 
2222. You are aware of the object of the Committee 
_ which is now assembled ?—Yes. 
_ +2293, Have you formed any distinct ideas in your 
‘own mind as to the way in which some improvement 
might be carried forward with regard to the Volunteer 
Foree ?—I have ; shall I refer to any special points in 
detail? 
_ 9224, The Committee would wish to give you great 
- latitude, in order that you may bring your views before 
them as shortly as possible, and also in as much detail 
as you think necessary. You have, I think, put in a 
_ paper from your regiment in which you have answered 
the questions which’ were put to you?—Yes. As 
regards the question of finance, I think that the finance 
question, as it at present stands, with the additional 
_ allowance given for camp instruction, is all but suffi- 
cient for most corps, and it would be entirely so if five 
_ years’ continuous service could be had from the men. 
_ In my own regiment we tried three years’ service, but 
we found it insufficient ; we now have it four years, 
and the basis upon which we work is the cost of the 
_ uniform ; it requires four years to clear the cost of the 
clothing, and the expenses of the regiment. We have 
also tried to give a bonus of ten shillings for men who 
remain after four years; that has not yet come into 
operation. 
2225. (Lieut.-General Stephenson.) How long are 
the men to remain for the ten shillings; an additional 
year ?—It is for every year after the}fourth year if their 
_ clothing is good, so as to induce the men to remain. 
_ Then as to drill-hall accommodation ; some regiments 

are better situated than others. From private assist- 

ance by Commanding Officers and limited Companies, 
they have been enabled to build Dril) Halls. In my 
regiment the late Colonel died and the hall had to be 
_ sold, and a considerable profit was made from that sale, 
not to the regiment but tothe Colonel’s Estate, and that 
isa point which should he kept in view in reference to the 
power of acquiring or purchasing the Drill Halls by 
_ Government, for this reason, that where they are held 
_ by private individuals, when they come to be sold no 
_ benefit is derived by the regiment, and they have to 
purchase a hall at a much larger price. Then I think 
that it might be advisable in large towns, if there was 
one large brigade hall, or one large hall for the district 
_ which would be open all the year through, so that the 
_ Volunteers could meet at all times, and where the 
; permanent staff of the different regiments, and all the 
_ armouries would be brought together. At present, in 
rE in the case of a civil riot, the arms are not quite so 


safely protected as they might be; but if the state 
were able to protect them instead of their being 
scattered all over the town, it would keep them in a 
_ much more secure position. 


~ 


With reference to ranges 
_ there also is a great difficulty. Our range is now 
situated at Possil. 

2226. (Chairman.) With regard to a five years’ 
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service, what engagement do you enter into with the 
men ?—It is for four years. 

2227. What is the engagement which you enter into 
between you and the Volunteers ?—They enter into an 
engagement to serve me, as the Commanding Officer, 
for a period of four years, so as to clear the cost of the 
clothing and expenses of the regiment. 

2228. How does the Volunteer bind himself to do 
that ?—By a written contract between the Commanding 
Officer and the man. 

2229, With any penalty?—We have recourse to 
common law against him. 

2230. Have you found that that engagement between 
the Commanding Officer and the Volunteer is sufficient ? 
—A breach of the engagement so seldom occurs that it 
is sufficient ; but when such a breach of contract occurs, 
possibly the man has left, and you cannot get at him. 

2231. I presume that if a man came to you and said 
that he had found work somewhere else, he would be 
allowed to go P—Yes ; but we have occasionally cases 
where, as an example to the others, we require to take 
them up and sue the men for the cost of their clothing. 

2232. Is the man allowed to go free ?—If he can pay 
we make him do so, but very often he is not in a posi- 
tion to pay. 

2233. What would he pay; a portion of the cost of 
his uniform?—The balance due to the eorps for his 
non-fulfilment of the contract. 

2234. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) But do not the Rules of 
the Corps lay down what special fine he has to pay ?— 
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We have no fine except his paying up the balance 


which is due. 

2235. It is an indefinite sum ?—Yes. 

2236. (Chairman.) Have you the form of agreement 
between the Commanding Officer and the man, which 
you can put in to the Committee /—I can forward one. 
I think that it would be perhaps desirable if this Con- 
tract was made with the Government, and not with 
the Commanding Officer. 

2287. Has there ever been any case in which you 
have had to enforce this Agreement between the Com- 
manding Officer and the Volunteer before the Civil 
Courts ?—No, I think not. 

2238. You have generally been able to carry it 
through without going to the Court to enforce it ?— 
Yes. Iuse my own discretion in pushing it or not, 
just as it is required for the discipline of the regiment, 
but hitherto I have not put it in force. 

2239. The agreement you say is for four years ?— 
Yes. 

2240. You have mentioned that if a man will take 
on for another year the Corps give him a bonus ?—A 
bonus of 10s. 

2241. For one year, or for longer ?—As long as he 
remains, and his uniform is good, 

2242. Am I to understand that you take him on for 
a year and give him a bonus, the Agreement being for 
one year ?—No ; it is as long as he remains in the 
regiment and his clothing is good. 
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2243, Is it an annual bonus?—Yes. We consider 
that he is earning a pound a year clear profit to the 
corps if his uniform is good. 

2244, (Colonel Fitz Hugh.) Until he wants a new 
uniform !—Exactly so; when he wants a new one he 
must sign a contract for four years again. 

2245. (Chairman.) From what sources do you derive 
these funds 1—¥From the Capitation Grant. 

2246, Is the greater portion of your regiment under 
that four years’ engagement ?—Yes. With some of the 
men the engagement is atan end, and others are renewing 
it ; consequently we have an average of perhaps from 
150 or 200 men leaving every year. 

2247. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) 
under this bonus condition ?—Yes. 
do so. 

2248. (Chairman.) Do you find that the men make 
any objection to binding themselves to such an engage- 
ment as that !—No, I do not find any difficulty. 

2249, (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You have gaid that 
there is no fixed sum which a man who leaves you is 
liable to pay P—It is the balance due to the Regiment, 
If he leaves in one year he must pay up the amount 
for the three years still due ; it is the cost of the 
clothing and Regimental expenses less the Capitation 
grant which he has earned, If he earns two years’ 
grant, of course we deduct two years’ grant from the 
cost of his clothing. 

2250. And he knows the cost of the clothing P— 
Yes. 

2251. (Chatrman.) Supposing that a man_has 
served half his time, what must he pay back to.the 
Corps ?—£3, that is two years’ deficiency of the Capi- 
tation Grant. 

2252. (Mr. De la Bere.) You fix the four years 
Capitation Grant?—Yes ; he is bound to earn £6 in 
four years. 

2253. (Chairman.) Can you give an idea of the 
number of men that you have released ?—Hitherto I 


They re-engage 
I expect many to 


have not put the penalty in practice ; the power is 


there. 

2254. You have no difficulty in getting men, and 
you let them go as-a matter of course ?—The men are 
free to go after their term of service expires, and the 
men who do break their contracts are the bad men as a 
rule. 

2255. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) But are you very full ?— 
No, we are hardly up to our strength just now. 

2256, Have you ever been up to your strength ?-— 
No. ; 

2257. Do you think that this rule of yours has had 
anything to do with preventing men from joining your 
corps P—I think not. 

2258. (Lieutenant-Gen. Stephenson.) From what 
class do you chiefly recruit?—Artizans, clerks, and 
warehousemen. We have a special corps from the 
workers at the different newspapers ; we call them the 
Press corps. Then we have a corps of joiners. But a 
great many of the corps which were originally formed, 
keeping up their professional title, have now dis- 
appeared, 

2259. (Mr. De la Bére.) The men pay nothing to- 
wards the expenses of the corps P—No., 

2260. They are found in everything ?—Yes. 

2261. (Mr. Ramsay.) Do you find as a rule that the 
clothing lasts for four years?—With care clothing 


might last for six or seven years ; but it depends upon. 


the weather which you get, When the Prince of Wales 
was in Glasgow, I suppose that our corps lost about 
£80 from the damage to the new uniforms; they 
had no Great Coats, and of course when the General's 
bugle was sounded that the men were to cloak, they 
had no cloaks to put on, and the trousers perhaps 
were not what they might have been, and they shrank, 
and a great deal of damage was done. 

2262. (Chairman) As to the four years’ service, you 
say that the men are called upon to pay the amount of 
the Capitation Grant, which. is 30s., if they, do not 
serve ?—380s. for each year that they have not served.. 

2263. Is that distinctly set forth in the engagement 
between you and the Volunteer ?—It is. 

2264, A civil court would require some clear under- 
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standing upon which they could act?—It is known 
what the Capitation Grant is, so that it is sufficient to _ 
sue for the portion of the grant not earned. 7 

2265. But the Volunteers have no portion of the 
Capitation Grant given to them ?—No, they agree to 
earn for so many years the Capitation Grant. 

2266. You are aware that some corps impose a fine, 
and that the fine is recoverable by civil process ?—-In 


middle-class corps that might answer the purpose, but ~ 


not so well in Artizan Corps. 

2267. (Major-Gen,, Bulwer.) Would it not be the 
saine thing if the fine was fixed at the amount of the 
Capitation Grant, and if for every year that the men 
did not complete their service, they were liable to a 


- fine fixed at the amount of the Capitation Grant ?—But 


there would be no use in imposing a fine if we could 
not recover the grant; thé difficulty is in recovering 
the Capitation Grant ; the men go away. It may be 
a deterrent, that is all. 

2268. (Chairman.) It is something which you 
hold in reserve over the men ?——Exactly so. 

2269. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) You never recover. 
the clothing of an absent man, do you ?—He sends it 
into the orderly room. 

2270. And then do you re-issue it !—Occasionally, 
Last year we re-issued clothing which had come in after 
three years’ service, which was quite good ; we altered 
it, and gave it to some of the growing lads. 


2271. Do you find any difficulty in the men accept- | 
ing it?—We said to those lads, *‘ We will give you a. i 


new tunic if you sign for tour years, but if you take 
this coat. which has been partly worn, and which is 
perfectly good, we will take you for two or three 
years.” 

2272. (Mr. Ramsay.) . What are the articles of 
clothing which you issue in the first instance to the 
Volunteer $—A tunic and trousers, costing £1 19s. 6d., 
a shako, 7s. 3d., a glengarry 3s. 6d., and belts, 7s. 

2273. What is the colour of your clothing ’—Scarlet 
with buff facing, the same as the 90th Regiment of the 
Line. 

2274. Do you find that the scarlet colour lasts for 
four years without staining ?—It lasts for more than 
that time with proper care. In wet weather, coming 
to the slope or shoulder, the muskets stain the red cloth. 

2275. Where do you get your clothing made?—We _ 
get it from Gardiner and Company at Glasgow, and 


under that heading we lose a good: deal in interest. — 


They take a contract, under which we are personally 
liable for payment by instalments with interest. We 
paid them upwards of £130 for interest for the three 
years, 

2276. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) With regard to the 
bonus which you give these men, under what head is 
it included in this form?—It has not yet come into 
operation, it is only beginning. 

2277. Therefore the bonus is not incladed in this 
return ?—It is not. . 

2278. (Chairman.) What has led you, in, your ex- 


perience, to propose what seems to me to bea valuable 


suggestion of yours, namely, the giving of 10s. bonus 
to Volunteers for each year after a service of four 
years At the end of the four years their clothing is 
clear to the regiment, and the only expense which the 
men would occasion would bé about 10s. for regimental 


expenses. Therefore if we induce them to remain, we _ 


are the gainers of £1 from each man. If the uniform 
is good he still retains it—we do not issue a new uniform 
unless he signs a new contract—his clothing may last. 
for more than four years ; if he requires a new outfit 
he must sign again. 

2279. That is also an inducement to him to keep — 
his clothing in order ?—It is. 

2280. Then supposing that his clothing is in good 
order you propose to give him a.bonus of 10s. in lieu of 
new clothing as long as his clothing is.good and suffi- 
cient to appear in upon parade ?—Yes. dade 

2281. (Major-Gen, Bulwer.) You say that it costs 
you 10s. besides that ?—Yes ; we gain £1 by the man 
remaining. phon 

2282. (Chairman.) Then you begin a new contract ? 
—Yes, for four years with new clothing. 
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2283. Do you consider hima better man after four 

years than before?—He is then just getting 1o his 
best. 
_ 9284. He is therefore a better man of course for you 
to keep?—He is. Itis one of the disappointments of 
Cemmanding Officers, that when they train up the 
men to a certain point they go away. 


2285. Supposing that you gave the man a new suit | 


of clothing, would you still think it worth while to give 
him something additional as a bonus in order to keep 
him, as being a better soldier ?—If he had been a good 
soldier he would have kept his clothing in good orier. 
I would give to a good man all the inducements which 
I possibly could to retain him. With respect to the 
“number of men who have left, and the number who have 
rejoined, 157 men left in 1877, and 183 men rejoined, 
As they leave, we get others to supply their piaces. 
When we reclothed, four years ago, of course we made 
a new contract with all the men in the regiment, and 
in that year we lost 300 men, because many of them 
had been in the Service for years, and they did not care 
to bind themselves down again. 

2286. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Out of how many men 
is that proportion ?—A bout 800. 

2287. (Colonel Fitz Hugh.) Do you mean that there 
are 183 men to whom you give the 10s. ’—No ; that is 
not in operation yet. 

9988. (Mr. dela Bére.) Will those 185 men get it 
next year if it is carried out {—Yes, they are re-enrolled 
men. When they complete their four years they will 
be eligible for the ICs. 

9281), (Licut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Have you funds 
enough to meet that call upon you!—We have to try 
it—we are testing it. 

2290. But you naturally calculate upon having 

enough !—I do. 

2291. (Chairman.) Do you propose to give this haif- 
sovereign to. the man just as a fee for himself ?— 
Exactly so, to do what he likes with it. 

2292. (Major-ien. Bulwer). \f he goes, docs he 
take his uniform with him, or does he leave it with 
you ?-After four years he takes his clothing, and 
after five years his bonus comes in. We tried three 
years and four years, but that is not suitable, and 
therefore now it is four years and five years. 

2293. (Chairman.) You do not give him this bonus 
antil he has served for five years and is entering into 
his sixth year ?—Precisely so. 

2294, Major-Gen. Bulwer.) At that time he has 
worn his clothing for one year after his contract ?— 
Yes, after the four years; he is then wearing his 


2295. (Chairman.) Have you any other funds besides 
those which you derive from the Capitation Grant ?— 
There is the Officers’ Prize Fund, which is spent in the 
prizes for the men, but we get no extraneous aid. 

2296. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You put down a very 
small sum in the Return ’—Yes; I may state that we 
exact a small deposit from most of the men, of 5s., if 
they are going in for new clothing. 

2297. (Chuirman.) Do the men pay any entrance 

fee?—None. The reason of the payment of the 5s. is, 
that we found that the recruits would join, and after 
putting in s0 many drilJs, and taking up the Instructor's 
time, they went away; and therefore, before a man 
joins, we require him to pay down 5s. 

2298. (Major Gen. Bulwer.) That money is returned 
to him P—Yes. 

2299. When ?—At the end of his service. The 
Highland Regiment, who have a more expensive outfit 


_ than we have, charge 10s. deposit on joining. 


2800. (Chairma.) Is not that payment very often 
remitted !—It is the rule of the Regiment. 

2301. Is it enforeed{—As a rule it is. 

£302. Is your corps in debt ?—We have been in debt 
since I joined, but have cut down the expeuses con- 


_ siderably, and next April we expect to be free from debt. 


2308. Are we to understand that the Capitation 
Grant has been sufficient for youto carry on the 
pep vent with P—With difficulty, it has been suf- 
ficient. ‘ 


~ 3304. T suppose that the Officers, whien there is a 
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deficiency, are sometimes called upon to make it good ; 
that is to say, the Captains of Companies?—No; the 
Company Officers take no charge of finance, I arrange 
it all anyself, there is a bill from the Field Officers ; 
otherwise I draw upon my own Bank Account. We 
are upwards of £800 in debt just now, but we shall 
have about £13C0 Capitation Grant due in April. 

2305. (Mr. de la Bere.) You pay interest for bor- 
rowed money !— Yes. 

2306. What is the debt for ?—For the clothing and 
balances due to the Bank. 

2307. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Was not a great sum 
borrowed for the Drill Hall?—No; that was a private 
affair with the late Coloncl, namely Colonel Robson. 

2308. Was not it built before his day ?—It was 
built by our present Honorary Colonel, Colonel 
Middleton. 

3209. (Chairman) You haye spoken of a deposit of 
5s. from men on joining. I suppose that some fund 
has accrued from persons not re-claiming their money ? 
Not in my own Regiment, because the 5s. deposit is a 
rule which we have only put into force within the last 
few months. We have been trying all sorts of arrange- 
ments, in order to make onr expenses’ meet. our Capi- 
tation Grant. 

2310. You have been able to go on hitherto, keeping 
your regiment efficient upon the Capitation Grant, 
excepting that you are now in debt to the amount of 
£800 2—Yes, and we have no drill hall—we merely 
rent it. 

2311. Do you pay the rent out of the Capitation 
Grant ?>—Yes. 

312. Do you anticipate that you will be able to go 
on equally satisfactorily with the Capitation Grant 
which is now given to you?—Yes. 

2318. Without any additional assistance ?—The 
additional assistance is now granted in the way of 
expenses for going into camp. That addition makes 
up what was spoken of asthe 10s. addition. 

2314. Have you received anything of that sort ?— 
We have never gone into camp because the expense is 
too great. 

2315. (Mr. de la Bere.) What is the £175 a-year 
interest ?—Bank interest and 5 per cent. on the clothing); 
on reclothing the Regiment the contractor charges 5 
per cent. on balances due. 

2316. That is because you do not pay him down ?— 
Yes ; we pay him in yearly instalments. 

2317. You hope to be able to clear off that debt out 
of the £1800 which you will get from the War Office ?— 
Yes, in April. 

2318. (Chairman.) You are probably aware that 
when a Regiment goes into camp there is an additional 
allowance for the service in camp ?—It was in view of 
that that I said that the present Capitation Grant is 
sufficient. The allowance for going into camp is, I 
think, 5s. 

2319. (Lieutenant-Gen. Stephenson.) Do you con- 
sider that allowance sufficient to cover the expense of 
going into camp ?—Not in the neighbourhood of large 
towns. 

2320. Not in your case in short ?—No ; you pay so 
much for the ground, that without gate money it would 
not pay. T was twice in camp with the 3rd Lanark- 
shire when I was a Major there, and we were enabled 
io pay our way by having gate money, we charged 6d. 
a-piece ; but it is not an advantage to have camps near 
a city, they are better away, the canteens are made 
into drinking places with the men’s friends, and dis- 
cipline rather goes down than otherwise. 

2321. (Chairman.) But gate money could only be 
‘procured by enclosing your camp ?—Just so, which we 
did. 

2322. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) If ground was found 
for you, you could then go into camp on the Capi- 
tation allowance which is now given you ?—I should 
try it. I think that you inspected the 8rd Lanark- 
shire when they were encamped. 

2328. They were close to the town ?—Yes, much toe 
near. 

2324. (Chairman) What would you contemplate as 
the necessary iucrcased allowance in order to enable 
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men to go into camp ’—I think that 2s. a-day would 

‘cover the expense—it is merely the feeding of ‘the men 
—we only want enough to cover the cost of their 
food. 

2325. Would you give them that money as a bonus? 
—No, merely for the purpose of paying for the expense 
of the camp. If it could be done ‘cheaper, then there 
would be so much saved. I may mention that last 
year I applied for camp equipment and transport for 
100 men, to take them out in rotation from Friday to 
Monday, they taking the tents with them, and giving 
them seven or eight miles’ march into the country, but 
at that time the General of the District did not see his 
way to giving it. The Militia and other bodies of 
troops were taking up the camp equipment. 

2326. Then you did not yo?—No, In that ease I 
proposed to charge the men so much, which, I think, 
would have been paid; they were so anxious to go 
that they would have done so. 

2327. What did you propose to charge them; was 
it 2s. a-day ?—I thought of charging them 2s. 6d. for 
the time that they were away, and that the Officers 
would make up the balance. 

2328. Do you consider that a march-out of that sort 
would have added to the efficiency of your Regiment ? 
—Very much ; they have no experience of that at all. 

2329. Do you think that a march-out, even for so 
short a period as three days, would have been of great 
service 1—It would have been of a certain amount of 
service, but not so much as you would like. The men 
cannot get away. 

2380. (Major-General Bulwer.) You were, I think, 
in another Corps before you joined the 19th Corps ?— 
Yes, the 8rd Lanarkshire, 

2381. Was that a more expensive Corps to manage 
than the 19th ?—The expense was much the same, I 
think. It might bea good plan to take out men marching 
Say to Stirling Castle, with transport and camp equip- 
ment, or something of that kind, so as to bring the men 
together, because now there is, perhaps, a danger of 
the Volunteers lacking something to draw them to- 


‘gether ; there should be Field days or Brigade days, or 


something, 

2332. Would the men be willing to go?—I think 
that a number of them would. 

2333. They would not mind losing those four days P 
—We should have to take a time when they could get 
away, during the holidays. 

2334. You think that you would be able to find a 
time ? —I think so. 

2335. (Chatrman.) Could you get as much as seven 
days’ continuous service from your men ?——Not from 
many of them ; it is so much loss of wages to them. 

2336. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) What is the maximum 
humber of days which you think you could get ?—Some 
of them are skilled workmen, and they get large 
wages. 

2337. Can you state the maximum number of days 
for which you could get them continuously into camp !— 
Three days. 

_ 2338. Not including the days of going and return- 
ing ?—No. It would be useless to take them away 
‘unless you could get three days clear ; but in a camp 
hear a city they come and go to their work every day. 

2339. (Chairman.) Supposing that you had a 
Government grant for attendance in camp, would you 
prefer having the 2s. for each day that the Volunteers 
attended, or would you prefer having it in a lump sum 
for the whole period of the seven days, making it 
obligatory that the Volunteers should be present during 
the whole of that time ?—I prefer to haye it obligatory 
‘that the men should remain, and to have a lump sum, 

2340. That is looking at it in a military point of 
view !—Exactly so. 

2341. But, asa matter of expediency, I am presum- 
ing that if you made it obligatory -for ‘seven days’ con- 
tinuous drill, a great many of the men would say that 
they could not come under those circumstances 7—You 
would have a larger turn-out in the other way ; but it | 
would be preferable if you could make it obligatory, 

2842. In one case you would get more men if you 
paid them 2s, for each day that they were there ; and 
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in the other case it would be a better military traiming — 


if you obliged them to remain for the whole time ?— 
Yes. : 
2343. Balancing those advantages and disadvantages, 
which would you prefer?—A grant from day to day, 
because you would get a larger number of men to turn 
out ; they could not otherwise give the time. 

2344. Still the military advantage would be consider- 
able ’—It would still be considerable although not so 
great. In my own case I must say that I have derived 
great benefit from being at Brighton on several occasions, 
I attended there with General Lindsay’s Staff, and saw 
the movements of the 'men, and it was most useful, I 


bave never seen such large bodies of men together since _ 


that time. 

2345, With regard to Drill Halls, do you lay any 
stress upon the Government coming to the aid of the 
Volunteers !—They might advance money for the pur- 
chase of Drill Halls, or for acquiring those which at 
present belong to private individuals. 

2346. Upon what security could they advance it ?— 
Upon the security of the building and the Capitation 


Grant, deducting tho interest for the advance from the — 


Capitation Grant. 

2347. In your case your Drill Hall was, as I under- 
stand, the private property of somebody ?—Our former 
Hall was sold, being the private property of the late 
Colonel. 

2348. Then are you now without a drill hall?—We 


rented a skating rink last year, and we had a second 


hall in the centre of the 
propose to purchase. 

2349. Out of what funds 1—The Officers giving their 
personal security, and the security of the building, to a 
Bank. 

2350. Eventually how is it to be paid for?—By a 
sinking fund, to be set apart from the Capitation Grant. 

2351. So much is to be set apart from the Capitation 
Grant each year?—Just so. Last ycar we paid for rents 
exclusive of Range, upwards of £300. 

2352. What is the gross sum of your Capitation 
Grant ?—This year we shall earn about £1,260. 

2353. (Mr. de la Bere.) You spend £1,400 odd?— 
Yes. 

2354, You show an excess of expenditure ?—Yeg, 
I may state that a considerable saving in interest 
would be effected if the payment of the Grant was 
accelerated. Our financial year ends on the 31st of 
October, and we do not get our grant until April. 

2355. It is not voted before that time, it is not even 
voted then ?—No, but I am stating the fact that such 
an expense would be reduced if the grant were paid 
sooner. Upon the over-draft I am now paying six 
per cent. to the bank, it is an over-draft with personal 
security. ¥ 

2356. (Chairman.) For some portion of the year 
you overdraw your account at your bankers, and pay 
interest upon it ?—Exactly so, the over-draft is now 
between £800 and £900. 

2357. (Mr. de la Bere.) How many drill halls are 
there in Glasgow ?—At least ten. 

2358. Roughly speaking, how far apart are they 1— 
From east to west, probably three miles, taking the 
extreme. 


2359. Could not several corps join together, and the _ 


same drill hall be used by several corps ?— Yes. 
2360. Could not the Commanding Officers come to 


city. This skating rink we — 


= 


some arrangement by which you would very much - 


lessen your expenses by uniting together ?—I intended 
to call them together, and to suggest the having two 
large brigade drill halls, 


2361. That is now done at Liverpool as respects 


ranges, and if you could unite with 


regard to your drill 
halls you would lessen 


your expenses to a very consider- 
able extent?—Yes, the same thing would apply to bands ; 
with the exception of drums and fifes there should be 
no regimental bands, but there should be one good 
brigade band. 
2362. Many of the Volunteers use the Militia Bands, 
and merely clothe the men ; they do so in the metro- 
polis very much ?—Yes, for Glasgow I consider that 
two large brigade halls for general purposes, with small 
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halls in each recruiting district, for the depdts of the 
regiments, would be quite sufficient, the two large halls 


_ to be used by the whole of Glasgow. 


9363. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Those halls might 
be used as armourics as well ?—Yes, and there might 
be a staff living on the premises. 

9364. (Chairman.) In the case of the other corps 
who have the other nine drill halls, do you suppose 
that they are their own property, or are they hired ? 
They belong to limited companies, or to the officers in 
their private capacity. The regiments as far as I am 
aware have no drill halls, they are found by the officers, © 
and belong either to them or to limited companies, so 
that if they were sold to-morrow, any increase in value 
would go to the holders of them, and not to the regi- 


ments. When our hall was sold, I think that a profit 


of upwards of a thousand pounds went to the trustees. 


* 


- 2365. Then if these ten halls were disposed of you 
could not use the proceeds of them to construct the one 
large hall which you speak of —A rent is paid for all 
those halls, so that it'is merely a transfer of interest 
from private individuals to the Government. 

2366. Then you would like to relieve these corps 
from hiring their halls, and believe that there would be 
sufficient to constrnet or hire two large and good halls ? 
—Yes. — 

2367. Do you anticipate that anything of that sort 
could be done ?—I think so. 

2368. Would not private interest step in, and would 
not persons say “ We will have our own hall ;”” do 
you think it a practicable plan ?—I think so; some 
persons might prefer to have their own hall, but we 
must deal with the matter as a whole, and not as 
regards individual interests. 

2369. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) That would be a 
matier of great economy, would it not?—Yes. ‘Those 


‘ten halls in Glasgow represent an enormous sum of 


money. Some of them are built on ground which is 
very valuable. 

2370. (Mr. dela Bére.) And heavy rents, I sup- 
pose, are paid for them ’—Large rents. £300 a year 
is pot an uncommon rent for many of the Regiments to 


ay. 

2371. (Chairman.) I presume that the different 
corps in Glasgow are under different commanding 
officers; they are not brigaded together in any com- 
plete form ?—They are never brought together ; they 
are brigaded in the 59th and 60th Districts, but they 
are never brigaded except on the statutory one brigade 
day a-year. 

2372. They are separate Regiments !—They are. 

2373. There would be considerable economy in 
making the whole Glasgow Force into two battalions, 
or you may say three battalions!—Yes. I consider 
that a great saving would be effected if they worked 
together as Brigades, and if they were not in the 
position of isolated Regiments. ° 

2374. Putting all their finances together !—Finances, 
and Bands, and Halls, and everything in common. 

2375, Are you aware of any other large towns 
which have done so ?—Edinburgh has done so, I believe. 

2376. Supposing that :you endeavoured to carry that 
plan out, what steps could you take to bring Glasgow 
into that enviable condition !—The Government might 
buy ground and build two halls, and the present halls 
would be sold, and a rent would be paid for the new 
ones. 

2377. Could not the Volunteers do it themselves 
without asking the Government to do it !—They are 
less and less inclined to do anything for themselves in 
the way of finance. 

2378. I do not mean financially, but merely by com- 
bining ; could not the Volunteers of Glasgow do it for 
themselves, without asking for Government assistance 
in that way ; because, as you point out, an economy 
would be effected ; you would have two Drill Halls 
instead of ten, and one rifle range instead of two or 
three, and you would have one Band instead of two or 
three, or perhaps four ?—It was my intention to call 
the Officers together to consider the matter. I have 
mooted the subject in Glasgow, and it seems to have 
met with approbation on some points. 
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2379. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) 
these corps should be amalgamated, the same as in 
Edinburgh 1—Yes, and instead of a weak Battalion 


Parade you would always be certain of strong com- O¢tober 25th, 


panies. That is the great fault ; on inspection days we 
have strong companies, and on all week days we have 
weak companies. 

2380. (Chairman.) Can you suggest how the 
Government could aid you; not financially, but by 
assisting you to organize some such amalgamation as 
that —It would be very useful if a Government Officer 
came down to assist the Officers ; to meet them and ex- 
plain his views with reference to the matter and hear 
theirs in return. 

2381. And from your knowledge of Glasgow, would 
he be well received P—I think so. 

2382. You think that it would be useful if an Officer 
came down with a proposed plan by which the corps of 
Glasgow. should be amalgamated into one regiment !— 
Into two brigades. 

2383. Each consisting of three battalions !—Yes. 

2384. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) You have seven 
regiments in Glasgow, have you not ?—Seven rifle 
regiments. 

2385. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) That would involve 
similarity of uniform?—With the exception of the 
First Lanarkshire, whose uniform is gray, the uniform 
is similar. 

2386. You would merely have a Highland battalion 
in the brigade ?—Two brigades, and the Highland Bat- 
talion would be in one of them. 

2387. (Chairman.) Supposing that the Military Au- 
thorities exercised a little arbitrary power, and told you 
gentlemen of Glasgow that you must carry out a 
system of that sort, would it have the effect of driving 
away men from the Service ?—I think not; it would 
meet with approval from most of them. It is. not so 
much a matter with the men as with tue Officers. 

2388. With regard to the Officers how does it 
operate ?—It takes responsibility away from them in 
financial matters. 

2389. (Mr. dela Bere.) But with regard to their 
rank, taking the Lieutenant-Colonel of one regiment, 
how would he like it ?—There would be no objection in 
that respect ; the Senior Officer might be Brigadier if 
they were brigaded together. 

2390. (Chairman.) Do you think that some such 
act of discipline would be welcomed ?—I think so. 

9391. And you think that great financial advantages 
would arise from it ?—I think so. 

2392. Would the corps also, in your opinion, be 
more efficient if they were amalgamated in that way? 
—They would ; we should have much larger turns-out 
on a week-day parade. Our inspections are very often 
not improved, from the fact that we then work with 
strong companies, and on other occasions with weak 
companies. That is one of the great discouragements. 
Last year I took more than usual trouble in getting the 
men out, and I found upon week days a very poor turn- 
out of the men, and perhaps there were different mer 
every night. 

2398. (Colonel Fitz Hugh.) Do you think that the 
two Drill Halls would be equally convenient for the 
men to come to as the distributed ones?—More than 
two might be required, but in conjuction with the small 
Depét Halls they could be so arranged as to be nearly 
so. 
2394. (Mr. de la Bére.) You have said that the 
maximum distance is only three miles P—Yes. 

2395. (Chairman.) You think that the only objec- 
tion to that course would arise amongst some of the 
officers; it would not affect the men ?—The only 
objection which I have beard stated is with reference 
to the recruiting ; that instead of getting recruits for a 
special district, they might go to other Regiments ; but 
that is a selfish view; although one Regiment might 
lose, others would gain. 

2396. Are there some Regiments which are more 
attractive than others?—The lst Lanarkshire is what 
we call a middle-class Regiment, and it is kept: so, 
partly from the position of the Drill Ground and the 
Drill Hall, but they will shortly lose it, and they may 
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change their character on that account if they have to 
go away from the district. 

2397. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) But the amalgamation 
need not necessarily alter that; a Battalion may still 
keep its own character !—Just so ; the Hall may be so 
arranged that they will have convenient access to it. 
They are now looking out for a Hall. 

2398. (Chairman.) I see that in the replies to the 
questions which were sent to you, you under Head 
No. 2, propose a Home Defence Assessment Tax !— 
Yes ; I think that that could be worked out. 

2399. What is the precise meaning of that proposal ? 
—To divide the country into districts, and that Glasgow 
should provide 10,000 men, and that whenever that 
number had not been filled up, the Militia Ballot 
should be put in force. 

2400. That is supposing that they could not furnish 
the quota?—Yes. That will force them to join the 
Volunteers, and will keep the force up without any 
further pressure. 

2401. You begin by saying that Glasgow must 
furni.h so many Volunteers ?—Y es. 

2402. If it did not furnish them, you would then 
enforce the Militia Ballot?—Yes. I would have a 
Volunteer Assessment of so much for the district, 
leaving a local authority yearly to assess the expenses 
of the different Regiments, and to have that sum levied. 

2403. (M. de la Bére.) There was something of 
that kind in Scotland in the last war ?—I am not-aware, 

2404. (Chairman.) Then they must keep up their 
recognised number of Volunteers, and failing that, you 
would enforce the Militia Ballot, and you would have 
this rate. I do not quite comprehend how that rate is 
to be imposed ?—On the lands’ valuation of the 
country. 

2405. It is to be a rate upon the property 7—A rate 
upon the property, and the incidence of taxation would 
change according to the term of service. ; 

2406. What are you to do with the rates which are 
accruing ? what is to be the disposal of them ?—They 
would be applied in clothing for the Volunteers, and 
the expenses necessary for maintaining the Force. 

2407. And the Militia?’—Not the Militia. Each 
district would have to pay its own quota of Volun- 
teers. 

2408. In point of fact your principle would be that 
you must furnish either the men or the money ?— 
Quite so, They are practically paying to the taxation 
of the country at large, each district is keeping up its 
quota of men. Jt is shown from the War Office 
Estimate. 

2409, But there is this difference, that one is im- 
perial and the other is local?—Yes. They pay it now 
Without seeing it. 

2410. (Mr. de la Bere.) In a large county, which 
only had asmall regiment, the taxation would be very 
light, but ina city like Glasgow, the taxation would be 
enormous '—If we compute the cost of the Volunteers 
in Glasgow it is a simple matter to get at the taxa- 
tion. 

2411. (Lieutenant.Gen. Stephenson,) You propose 
that the individual Volunteers should be exempt from 
this tax?—Yes. I propose that instead of imperial 
taxation there should be local taxation. 

2412. (Chairman.) With regard to another sug- 
gestion, namely as to recognising good conduct and 
long service, that is one of the points which you are 
disposed to say is desirable, have you anything which 
you would like to state in favour of that plan, namely 
that the Government should recognize long service and 
good conduct on the part of Volunteers ?—I should 
propose that service as a Private or Non-commissioned« 
officer should count as half when retiring from the ser- 
vice. 

2413. What is the time of servicé ?—15 years. An 
officer can retire with his rank after 15 years’ service. 
If a man served in the ranks either as Private or as 
Non-commissioned-oflicer, I would allow half that time 
to count. ; 

2414. Is that privilege of an officer retaining hig 
rank after 15 years’ service very much valued ?—It is, 
by those who have nearly served that number of years 
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—it is too long as an inducement or officers to remain — 


who are just joining—the inducement is not sufficient, 


Commanding Officers might have Militia nominations — 


put at their disposal. 

2415. As a rule do the men commence as Non- 
commissioned officers before they are made officers ?— 
It is not the rule, it is the exception, Officers come in 
direct as commissioned Officers. When the movement 
was first started, it was more the rule, and not so 
much the exception. 

2416. That relates to Officers. With regard to the 
Privates have you any suggestions to make, you hove 
already made one, I think, with regard to an extra 
boaus of 10s. after five years’ servive ?—They might 
be discharged into a Reserve, and get a serge frock 
and a pair of trousers and perhaps come up to the in- 
spection once a-year; you might have a Volunteer 
Reserve. 


2417. With only, the obligation of making one © 


appearance a year at the Inspection !—Or as ma 
others as the Commanding Officers thought fit to call 
for. 

2418. Would those Reserve men be of any value ?— 
They would, with their former experience of drill, 

2419. <A serge frock would last for a very long 
time if it was only to be used once a year, it would 
last for the rest of a man’s life-time !—They might 
have the privilege of being Volunteers and going to 
shooting matches and things of that sort. 

2420. (Lieut.-Gesn. Stephenson.) Do you consider one 
drill-a year sufficient to keep up. the men’s previous 
knowledge ?—By no means, it is merely to. keep them 
together leaving it to the discretion of the Command- 
ing Officer to call them out as often as he thinks 
proper. 

2421. (Chairman.) But if they got no Capitation 
Grant, of course the Commanding Officer would have 
no power to call them back?—They would remain 
willingly if there was nothing obligatory. 


2421*. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You would wish to — 


keep them on the roll !—Yes. 
2422. But not to keep up their efficiency 1—I would 
leave that to the Commanding Officer. 


would be asked for by the Commanding Officer. 
2423. (Chatrman.) Would you adyoeate any Capita- 
tion Grant for these Reserve men !—I think not. 


2424. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You advocate the Re- |. 


serve for the benefit of the man, and not for that of the 
State ?—Yes. 

2425. (Mr. dela Bére.), He would not: be liable to 
come out on an invasion or anything of that. sort, as a. 
Volunteer must do !—He would volunteer to come out 
if war required his services. . 

2426. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Under those cireum- 
stances would not those men come out whether they 
were ou the list or not P—I think so. 


2427. (Chatirman.) When your men retire, do you 


give them any certificate of service —We give them a 


certificate of discharge. 


2428. Do you give them anything ornamental, such 
as they can hang up in their houses ?—It would bea 
good suggestion to give them something of that kind, 

2429. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) After how many years ? 
— After 5 years. 

2430. After they had served their first engagement ? 


I-would put 
no drills upon them except those voluntary ones which. 


—Yes, and after five years if the Non-Commissioned ° 


Officers or Privates remained they might have a 
sword, or a badge of some sort marked on their uniform 
to distinguish them from others. 

2431. (Ohairman.) You have said that you think it 
would be proper that the Government should enter 
into the contract with the men for the five years’ ser- 
vice rather than the Commanding Officer P—Yes, 

2432. Would you sée any objection to that plan ?— 
It would be an advantage for the contract to be made 
direct with the Government. 

2483. (Mr. de la Bere.) You mean by an. Act of 
Parliament. The Act of Parliament now says, that a 
man if he leaves the service shall give up his arms and 
so on, or shall be liable to a prosceution, but the Act 
must be altered so as to meet the conditions which you 
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speak of, if he does not complete his four years !—We 
prosecute the men ourselves. 

2434. You now. prosecute individually ‘—Yes. 

2435. But you want the Government to step in, and 
conduct the prosecutions ?—In practice it is very sel- 
dom put in force, but it would make it more of a 
deterrent if the contract was made direct with the 
Government, as the men would know that the Crown 
would enforce it. 

2436. The present contract is, that a man may leave 
at any time upon giving up his arms: what you want 
‘comes to an attestation for four years, which he must 
complete or be prosecuted ?—Yes. 

2437, (Maj.-Gen, Bulwer.) But he may leave at 
any time upon 14 days’ notice, by paying the fine which 
is laid down in the rules?—Yes, but practically he 
cannot leave until his term of contract with his Com- 
manding Officer has been worked out. 

2438. Unless he is willing to pay the penalty ?— 
Unless he is willing to pay the balance. The Govern- 
ment should sue for the balance’ instead of the Com- 
manding Officer. Such cases do ovcur, but they are so 


very seldom that it is more as a deterrent against the . 


men. 

2439. (Chairman.) Do you think, speaking gene- 
rally, that if the Government were to impose greater 
strictness in the way which you indicate, by suing men 
if they did not fulfil their engagement, and imposing 
generally stronger discipline upon the force, it would 
have a deteriorating or a beneficial effect ?—A most 
beneficial effect. 

2440. You think that the force is ripe for a more 
stringent system heing administered !—I think so. 

244]. That is your own opinion ? —It is. 

2442. Is it the opinion amongst your colleagues 
generally !—The men like to see discipline exercised 


_ with firmness and authority. 


2443. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Cannot that be exer- 
cised now? Is there a want of discipline now in the 
force P—No. 

2444, Therefore you want no additional power 
beyond what you have now ?—No, the Commanding 
Officer must have tact in order to use those powers. 

2445. (Chairman) You have felt the same thing as 
we haye all felt, namely that uncertainty of attendance 
is a great drawback to the Volunteer Force ; have you 
any remedy which you can propose for that drawback. 
For instance, a Commanding Officer goes to parade, and 
is told that he will have 500 men, and he finds that he 
has only 200 men ?—If we had power to enforce com- 
pulsory drills it would alter that state of things. 

2446. That isa very important point. If you could 
indicate that as a thing which would be applicable 
it no doubt would be a good step in advance in the 
Volunteer Force ; but you could not recommend the 
power of enforcing compulsory drills, could you !—No. 

2447. Could you even go as far as making one 
inspection in a year compulsory, and say that a man 
should be compelled to make that one attendance ?—I 
would still continue that, and would have three Com- 
manding Officer’s compulsory drills in addition. 

2448. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) What penalty would you 
impose for non-attendance at the compulsory drill ?—A 
fine of 2s. 6d. could be tried, but you have no power 
to enforce the fine. 

2449. If you instituted that fine in your corps you 
could enforce the fine, could you not?—We have no 
power to enforce penalties ; that is one weak point. 

2450. (Chairman.) You would say that instead of 
the corps suffering from a man not attending inspection, 


the man himself should be punished by a fine ?— 


Just so. 
2451. (Mr. Ramsay.) You have not any great- 
coats in wear, have you /—None. 
2452. I see that in answer to a question on that 
“subject, you: propose that great-coats should be issued 
for spring drills ; do you mean by that that the great- 
coats should be in the possession of the Volunteers ?—I 
‘mean that they should be put into the Regimental 
Store to be issued at the discretion of the Commanding 
Officer. 
_ 2453. Would it not answer the purpose if the ereat- 
ai 
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coats were kept in the nearest Government Store and Lieut.-Colonel 


were issued to the Volunteers as they were required ? 


—I think not; they would be more useful in the 19s 


Forres- 


Regimental Store, for this reason, that it might be a Qctob 
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reward to those men who turned out more regularly 
than others. You could say to a man “If you turn 
out upon so many drills consecutively we will give 
you a great-coat.” A wet day prevents many men 
from coming on parade. 

2454, In fact you would leave the issue of the great- 
coats entirely to the discretion of the Commanding 
Ofticer 1—Just so. 

2455, How long do you propose that these great- 
coats should last /—I have no experience of the lasting 
qualities of great-coats. 

2456. Have you the means in the Volunteer Store of 
preserving them from moth ?—That could easily be 
arranged ; but the great-coats could be returned to the 
Government Store after the spring drills. 

2457. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) But during the 
period of the spring drills you propose to keep them 
in the possession of individuals ?—Yes ; to be issued at 
the discretion of the Commanding Officer and given to 
those men who turned out regularly. 

2458. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) The wear of those great- 
coats would vary very much. Some great-coats would 
not be worn at all, and others would be constantly 
worn ?—He is a good man who wears his great-coat 
regularly, and he deserves to have it. _ 

2459. (Mr. Ramsay.) But you would not propose 
that great-coats should be supplied to the full es- 
tablishment of the: Regiment ?—By no means. 

2460. You would propose only a certain propor- 
tion 2—To the extent of about one-third of the strength 
might be sufficient. 

2461. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) And those great-coats 
you would issue to the men as they were wanted at 
different times ?—I would issue them to those men who 
would promise to attend drill regularly. 

2462. You would not always issue the same great- 
coat to the same man’?—No ; but I would allow him 
to retain it in his possession during the spring drill, to 
be returned to the Government stores at the end of that 
time. 

2463. You suggest that valises should be issued to 
the men, when would you use valises?—On going 
into camp or in route marching. 

2464, But they would not be often used ?—Very 
seldom. c 

2465. Would you reeommend having valises issued 
to the full establishment ?—Valises might be issned to 
the brigade and used alternately by the different regi- 
ments. 

2466. Only in certain proportions !—In certain pro- 
portions, As each Regiment went for marching they 
could have those valises which were not used by the 
others at the time. I should propose 1,000 valiscs to a 
Brigade of 3,000. 

2467. (Chairman.) Have you any other points 
which you wish to bring to the notice of the Com- 
mittee ?—I may suggest perhaps a horse, allowance for 
Field Officers. The Yeomanry get it. 

2468. Considering that Field Officers have generally 
to contribute something to the maintenance of the 
Corps, that would be rather taking out of one pocket 
and putting into another, would it not ?—I suppose 
that there are very few Field Officers who are 
not called upon to contribute to the expenses of the 
Corps ?—Those who do not keep their own horses have 
to pay for the use of a horse at, drill. 

2469. (Major Gen. Bulwer.) But that is nothing in 
comparison with what they spendin the Corps as a rule, 
is it not ?—It is nothing in comparison. 

2470. (Chairman.) Is there any other point upon 
which you wish to speak?—A Review once a year 
by the General of the District would be an advantage, 
or a field day by the whole of the troops in the dstrict. 

2471. Associated with Regulars ?—Associated with 
Regulars and the Militia in the District. 

2472. Mayor-Gen. Bulwer.) You can have a 
Brigade Drill now under the Regulations, can you not ? 
—We can have just one. We have nothing like a 
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Brigade of the District, where they are brought into 
contact with the Militin and the Regulars, we have a 
number of troops in Glasgow now, Artillery, Cavalry 
and Infantry. 

2473. (Chaitrman.) With regard to the number of 
drills, you advocate an increased number of compulsory 
drills —Yes. 

2473.* Have you any difliculty in your Regiment in 
obtaining ofticers?—We have a sufficient number, but 
not a superfluity. In reference to Field Artillery I 
have a suggestion to make. It is on account of the 
expense that these corps cannot be raised. J have 
thought over that subject, and may suggest that the 
horses and guns of the Artillery in barracks might be 
used at convenient times by corps of Artillezy to 
be attached to the different Volunteer Regiments, 


at 
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2474, Field Artillery !—Field Artillery. 

2474.* But you are aware that there isno Field 
Artillery P—It is much wanted, I believe. f 

2475. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Then do you wish to 
recommend the establishment of Field Artillery P—Yes. 
J am given to understand that this is necessary ; but 
the objection is the expense. 

2476. (Mr. de la Bere.) And the difficulty is the 
horsing —You might use the horses at the barracks of _ 
the Royal Artillery Brigade. 

2477. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) That is to say where 
the Royal Artillery are stationed?—Yes. Conse- 
quently those men could come to work with com- 
paratively untrained horses, 

2478. (Chairman.) Have you had any experience 
in an Artillery Corps ?—No.. 


(The Witness withdrew.) 


Major ALEXANDER Stoan, 4th Lanarkshire Rifle Volunteer Cops, examined. 


2479. (Chatrman.) The Committee would wish you 
to give them the benefit of your experience as a Volun- 
teer Officer, mentioning any points which you think it 
desirable to bring to the notice of the Committee, just 
taking your own line, and mentioning topic after topic ; 
and the Committee will examine you upon them, one 
by one ?—You do not wish me to take up any particular 
point first ? 

2480. The finance is perhaps the most important 
thing which we have to consider, if you will begin with 
that P—From a Return which we have made you will 
see that the present Grant allowed to us is not sufficient 
to meet our requirements, and I think that our Com- 
manding Officer suggested that we would require 10s., 
extra or nearly so. 

2481. Will you state what you are able to do now with 
the Capitation Grant which you receive ?—I have not 
put it exactly in that way. With the Capitation Grant 
and what we have contributed, we of course are able to 
pay our way; but from the Retnrn which has been sent 
in in detail it will be seen that we are about £100 per 
annum short; and we contribute about £230 per 
annum, including interest upon the capital expended. 

2482. That money you derive from private sub- 
scriptions P—Yes. 

2483. Or from entrance fees ?—From private sub- 
scriptions. We contribute £100 per annum from the 
present Officers of the corps, or just as it may be, 

sometimes a little more, and sometimes a little less. 

2484. Have you any entrance fee in your regiment ? 
—Yes, forthe men ; the privates joining, pay a deposit 
of Ss. per man. 

2485. But no entrance fee P—Nothing else. 

2486. Do they pay an annual subscription ?—No. 
We departed from the deposit for some time, but we 
found that it very much reduced the class of men 
joining. . 

2487. You got an inferior class of men ?—Yes ; and 
then we could not get off our old uniforms. 

2488, Is your corps an artizans’ corps 1—Yes. 

2489. Is it what is called a working men’s corps ?— 
They are all working men, printers, and warehousemen, 
and such class of men. We did away with the entrance 
fee in 1874, because we were not getting the number 
of recruits that we could have desired. Some of the 
other corps in the town offered greater inducements, but 
we found the class of men very much deteriorated, and 
we were landed in other difficulties. For instance, 
while we have a deposit we remit it to men who will 
take a uniform which may have been used for a year 
or two years and is returned into store ; we remit the 
5s. Of course that saves us the amount charged for 
uniform; when we had no deposit we could not get off 
these used uniforms, but when we reimposed the deposit, 
nf course we were able to get them taken again. 

2490.. That does not meet your difficulty of keeping 
out a lower class of men, does it ?—It does to some 


‘he would otherwise get. 


extent, because men are influenced by companions and 
friends in the corps, and if we have a good class of men 
in the corps we get a good class of recruits. Then with 
reference to finance, we some years ago adopted the 
system of paying to the men a bonus for postponing 
their claim for re-clothing, which we have found to 
work extremely well. A nian is entitled, after three 
year’s service, to new clothing, and we offer hima 
bonus of 10s. to postpone it for a year, and we thereby 
make a gain to the corps. It would cost us 16s. per 
annum to clothe a man every three years, and of course 
by paying 10s. we save the 6s. That we could not do 
so well before. When we had an inferior class of men 
they did not take the same care of their uniforms; and 
of course it is a condition of paying the bonus that the 
uniform is in a serviceable state. 

2491. Is your corps composed of a higher class of 
men than the other Glasgow corps?—Than some of 
them, I think it is; I cannot very well say, because 
I am not individually acquainted with the class of 
men in the other corps. I think that it is a little 
higher than some ; that it is a better class of artizans. 

2492. What proportion of the men receive ‘this 
bonus, 50 per eent. ?—More than that. I should think 
80 or 90 per cent. will take it for one year at least ; 
some have taken it for four or five years, men who 
take care of their uniform ; of course it is a condition 
that the uniform is serviceable. Some men abuse their 
uniforms so much that when they come up we cannot 
give the bonus to them. 

2493. Who decides upon whether or not the uniform 
is fit, and so on P—The Adjutant. 

2494. Is there no difficulty with regard to men 
maintaining that their uniform is fit; do no disputes 
arise about it >—No ; if the uniform is not fit, we serve 
out a new uniform, and the man forfeits the bonus which 
Of course it is not so good for 
the Corps. 

2495. (Mr. de la Bere.) Do you find that men stay 
away in wet weather in order to save their uniform ?— 
Yes, they stay away a good deal in wet weather. . 

2496. Then the corps loses ?—The corps does not 80 
much lose, but they make it up in other ways. ; 

2497. Do you not make it the interest of the men 
to stay away in wet weather, by giving this bonus P-— 
I think not. It is only on Saturdays that we are in 
the open air ; we run the risk of a wet Saturday, but it 
does not do much harm. Our drill is in April and 
May. A man is only required to wear his uniform 
upon full dress'parade on Saturdays. Last season we 
had only ten such days altogether. 

2498. (Chairman.) Then the bulk of your parades 
are not in uniform }—No, they are in the Hall in the 
evening. We have parades in the oper air occasionally 
in the evening,. but we find difficulty in it from the 
park or public green where we drill the men, being so 
much occupied by lads playing cricket and other games. 
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2499. How long do you think that a uniform should 
last in order to be efficient ?—I think eight years at 
least, as we use it so little; I think that I wore my 
own first tunic for ten years, then it got out of date, the 
facings being altered. 

2500. Then a man for five years may receive 10s. a- 
year bonus and still have a good uniform?—Yes. Of 
course a private is not generally so well able to take care 
of his uniform as an officer is, but I think that it ought 
to serve him for eight years at least. 

2501. Do you think that drills are as useful to men 
in plain clothes as to men in uniform P—I think not ; 
but we have nothing except our tunic, and we have 
never required the men to turn out in the tunic. If 
we had a patrol jacket we would require them to turn 
out in it. 

2502. What is the colour of your uniform ?—Scarlet 
with green facings. We have had experience of the 
scarlet uniform as long as any corps in the service ; 
we adopted it in 1864. 

2503. (Major-Gen, Bulwer.) Do you find that it 
wears as well ?—Quite as well. 

2504. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) You could not 
afford to compel the men to come to drill on all 
oceasions in uniform?—I am afraid that we should 
drive our men away. They work till six o’clock in 


the evening, and 1 think that they would object to it 


if they were compelled to wear their uniform after- 
wards; they wear their glengarries and pipe-clay belts. 

2505. They would object to the inconvenience of 
changing their dress ?—1 think that they would ; we 
have never attempted it; of course it is in some 


_ measure to save the uniform. The officers always ap- 


pear at these drills in undress. 
2506. (Chairman.) You are induced to do it be- 


cause it saves the uniform?—Yes ; that no doubt is the 


great point. 

2507. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) You think that the 
inconvenience might be got over if the expense was 
not in the way ?—I think that it might. If we nada 
serge jacket it would be easier and looser; the men 


have only the full dress, excepting the glengarry. 


2508. (Chairman.) Even supposing that you pro- 
vided a very cheap frock, it would not meet your 
point, that the men find it more convenient to come to 
drill in their working clothes ?—I think that it might 
be done ; it is the constraint which is the objection. The 
men all have their suppers before they turn ont ; our 
drills are at half-past eight. We have never tried it, 
but I can understand that the men would rather stay at 
home than put on their tight tunics and turn out. 

2509. I presume that you do not have battalion 
drills in plain clothes —None, except one or two oc- 
casionally in the drill hall. We allow men to turn out 
in plain clothes at three special evening drills which 
we have on the Green immediately before the Inspec- 
tion, as it is inconvenient for them to turn out in uni- 
form. The Officers on those nights are in undress as 
usual. 

2510. Do you think that the men come in plain 
clothes to save their uniforms-or for-their own comfort ? 
—I think that it is for their own comfort. I do not 
think that they consider the uniform sufficiently. 

2511. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson,) Do you think that 
if the weariug of the uniform at all drills were enforced 
upon all corps it would become so unpopular as to be 
prejudicial to the force, putting aside the question of 
expense ?—I think not. If we could afford it I think 
that we could easily enforce it. . 

2512. (Chairman.) Stili you think that the drill in 
plain clothes is almost as efficient as in uniform ?—Yes, 
in the hall. We should prefer having a jacket, for 
uniformity’s suke, for the attendance at drill. 

2513. With regard to the bonus which you give to a 
man after three years, from what fund does it come ?— 
We charge it to the clothing fund; instead of paying 
the tailor at the rate of 16s. we pay the man 10s. direct 
and it is charged to the clothing fund. 

2514. Out of the Capitation Grant ?—Out of the 
Capitation Grant. 

2515. Under what head do you put it ?—Clothing. 

2516. When you give a man 10s. to put into his 
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pocket itis not strictly clothing, is it?-—As far as we 
are concerned it is clothing, because we have a goud 
uniform for it. 

2517. It is compensation in lieu of clothing ?>—We 
could not have got on without it. 

2518. (Mr. Ramsay.) What is the average strength 
of your regiment ?—Last year our strength of efficients 
was 627. 

2519. I see that the annual cost of the clothing and 
accoutrements is put down at £386 7s. ?—Yes, aver- 
aging about 12s. 6d. a-man. The average cost of our 
clothing, taking the uniform to last for three years, is 
16s. a-year, exclusive of interest, which, of course, adds 
considerably to it, because we have to pay the tailor 
cash down while we get the grant in yearly instalments 
over three years. That will add 2s. or 3s. to the 
amount. 

2520. (Mr. de la Bére.) What makes your head- 
quarters so expensive. I see that the expense of them 
is put down at £471 1—We have a very good hall ; it 
is perhaps the best hall in Glasgow. That amount 
includes £130 of interest upon capital which has been 
expended. 

2521. (Chairman.) Is your corps in debt ?—Not 
now; we were in debt at one time, but we have 
gradually got it reduced by subscriptions and other- 
wise. 

2522, Then up to the present time you have been 
able to carry on with the government grant ?—We 
have, and with our subscriptions, of course. 

2523. Those would be the annual subscriptions of 
the Officers p—Yes. 

2524. Is there a graduated scale of subscription, so 
much for Field Officers, and so much for Captains ?— 
Yes, according to their rank. 

2525. In addition to that, have you, any other 
sources of income ?—Noa, except the capital which has 
been contributed in the past, amounting to £2650, and 
which is invested in our head-quarters and hall. We 
pay for the hall in interest and ground rent £277 
per annum, in addition to other expenses connected 
with it, such as gas and cleaning, and so on. 

2526. (Mr. dela Bere.) Do youlet the Hall at all ? 
—Yes; last winter we made a little out of it, but it 
is now unlet, and we have no prospect of letting. We 
also had our range let, but it is now unlet ; so that the 
whole expense falls upon us. That is also taken’ into 
account in bringing out this average deficiency , of 
£103; in future it will be £200, because the income 
from that source has averaged £112. 

2527. (Colonel Fitz Hugh.) You will lose that £112 
now ?—Yes ; we skall get nothing this year. 

2528. (Major Gen. Bulwer.) The amount is £192 
for your range’?—Yes, it costs us that annually. 

2529. Is that solely your own range ?—Yes, we 
have a range up to 800 yards. 

2530. You have no means of amalgamating with 
another corps in that respect?—No; we, have great 
difficulty in doing so, because the drill seasons all come 
at the same time of the year ; and we have had great 
difficulty in letting our range in the shooting season 
as the men like to get through expeditiously. 

2531. (Mr. de la Bere.) That has heen done in 
other cases ?—Yes. 

2532. Do you thiak it is possible at all to amalga- 
mate the drill halls P—Scarcely. 

2583. Supposing that the Corps in Glasgow united, 
would it be possible to come to some arrargement.as to 
the drill halls?—I am afraid not, we confine our drills 
to the same season of the year, we begin drilling at the 
end of January and are over at the end of May, a. few 
of the Corps perhaps go on until June, our hall is 
engaged every night, we have nine companies. 

2534. (Chairman.) During the whole of the drill 
season your drill hall is occupied every night !—Yes. 

2535. What is its size P—120 feet by 100 feet. 

2536. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Have you no means 
of drilling out in the open?—No, excepting on 
Saturdays and on a few days immediately preceding 
the Inspection, 

2537. If you had means of drilling out in the open, 
do you think that it would leave a sufficient number of 
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days available for the use of the drill hall by other 
corps?—It might. We use the drill hall when itis 
dark in the winter-time. Then our men live so far 
from an open space that it would be very inconve- 
nient to have them there. On Saturdays, parades 
are held on Glasgow Green, which is nearly two 
miles from our head-quarters, and that is the only 
available publi¢ ground. 

2588. (Chairman.) We have been told that there 
are no less than ten drill halls in Glasgow 1—Yes, I 
believe that there are that number scattered over the city. 

2589. It has been indicated to us that a saving might 
be effected by getting rid of those halls, and making 
two large halls, which would be sufficient for the whole 
force in Glasgow ?—I am afraid that there would be 
difficulties in the way. Of course we should be glad to 
do anything that we could in that respect. It is 
difficult to get men to go a great distance unless they 
are very enthusiastic. © . 

2540. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) But you admit that 
there would be a very great saving if that could be 
done ?—Undoubtedly, if the halls were of sufficient 
extent. Our hall is one of the largest and most com- 
modious, it is nearly square. 

2541. (Chairman.) Although you say that you use it 
every night, I suppose that it is only a portion of it which 
is used, and that two or three other corps could drill 
alongside of you?—No, they could not do so. Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays are set apart for 
company drill, three companies each night; and Thurs- 
days and Fridays for wing drills. On Saturday night 
there is no drill. The week is occupied in it, except 
Saturday. 7 

2542. To go back to the expenditure ; you say that 
annually there is £200 odd deficient ?— Yes, and we 
are not in a very serviceable condition as regards some 
of our things ; we should require to supply ourselves 
with new belts, and we have no gaiters ; and there are 
one or two other things which will very shortly be 
required, and will occasion an outlay. 

2543. Have you a camp ?—No. 

2544. If you had a camp, that would make the 
deficiency still greater ?—Yes. 

2545. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) For drill hall, head- 
quarters, orderly room, magazine and armoury, the 
amount is £477 ?—Yes, we pay £277 interest. 

2546. What expenses occasion the other £200?— 
The keeping of the hall, and repairs and gas; the gas 
is very heavy. 

2547. If there was an amalgamation of halls, that 
£200 would of course meet the expenses of a good many 
corps !—Yes, our head-quarters are expensive, there is 
no doubt of that, but we owe a great deal to having such 
a goodplace. In addition to the drill hall we have a gym- 
nasium and reading-room for the men, and an armoury 
and orderly room, and’ two houses for the serjeant in- 
structor ; of course we geta rent for them, which is taken 
off from this amount. 

2548. (Lreut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Is your drill hall 
used as an armoury ?—We use it as an armoury for 
our own corps, we have an armoury attached to the 
orderly room.’ 

2549. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Your band is put 
down at £105?—-That amount was brought up last 
year by a large expenditure for instruments, it will now, 
I think, average about £100, we have considerably 
increased it. nae 
2550. Of what strength is it?—Twenty, we have 
great difficulty in getting the band efficient, and there 
is one suggestion which I may be permitted to make, 
namely, that the band should be exempted from firing, 
as the buglers are. Their attendance as bandsmen 
qualifies them for efficiency so far as drill is concerned. 

2551. (Lreut.-Gen. Stephenson.) What qualification 
would you substitute ?—I-‘do not know that I am 
prepared to substitute any. Their drill experience is 
entirely got from the band, except the necessary setting 
up drill. We have such a band as we can get of good 
musicians, and as far as regards attending parades, they 
take sufficient drill for that purpose; but. they look 
upon the firing as a very heavy task ; we could other- 
wise get good men more easily. 
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2552. (Chairman.) Would there be any objection to 
introducing a certain number of extra drills instead of 
going to the butts?—That would certainly be an im- 
provement, because our range is nearly four miles from 
town, and it involves a considerable amount of trouble, 
especially when the men are not. taking so mued interest 
in the. corps as others do. The keeping up of an 
efficient band is one of our difficulties, and a good band 
is necessary in order to get recruits. 

2553, (Mr. de la Bere.) Is there much bidding 
against each other in Glasgow in the different corps ?— 
Not much, At one time there were some changes. 
being made, and a little more was being done for the 
men by other Corps and we fell off. 

2554. Generally speaking there is a fair field for 
recruiting /—Yes ; we never have any trouble, our 
districts are pretty much scattered, 

2555. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) What is your establish- 
ment ?—Nine companies. 

2556. And you are only 627 strong P—We are 627 
strong. ' 

2557. You have never been very much above that ? 
—Not very much. Last year we were’627 ; one year 
we were 657. 

2558. Your establishment is 900?—Yes. We 
should be inclined to suggest that if a further grant 
were given, it might be made contingent upon greater 
efficiency in shooting. We consider the preseut maxi- 
mum rather high for Volunteers ; we find that a great 
many of our men fail to in the third period, to pass _ 
out of the third class. If that ‘maximum were reduced 
we think that it would promote efficiency in the shoot-_ 
ing—it would encourage the men. We get a great 
many men who are careless about the shooting, because 
they have failed to make the 40 points, and they know 
that they must fire 60 rounds. — 

2559. (Lieut-Gen. Stephenson.) It is too high a 
standard ?—Yes. I think that it is a mistaken impres- 
sion that the Volunteers are better shots than the 
Army; some men are better, but as a rule I think 
that they are not so good—they have not the same 
training, and they have not the same bone and muscle. - 
A very large portion of our men fail to pass. 

2260. (Chairman.) I understand you. to propose 
that if you had an additional money grant the Volun- 
teers should give something more in the way of 
efficiency P—Yes, . 

2561, But you go on to say that you would reduce 
the requirement for shooting !—I question very much 
whether a further grant given at the present standard 
would much benefit us, but if it was reduced to 30 and 
made a sliding scale it would be beneficial. 

2562. Would you preserve the same capitation 
grant ?—No, we should propose to increase it. 

2563, (Liewt.-Gen. Stephenson.) Would lowering 
the standard of efficiency meet your requirements ?— 
Yes, if we reduced it say to 30; and I should propose 
that a man who passed in the Ist period should get 
10s. and a man who failed to pass in the 1st period but 
passed in the 2nd, might get 7s. and a man who failed 
to pass in the 2nd period but passed in the 8rd, might 
By applyimg such a scale ‘to our returns for 
the last two years we find that it would give us such an 
addition as would meet our deficiency. It would pro- 
mote shooting, because the men look upon 40 as a very 
high standard, and many of them get careless. 

2564. A number of men get disgusted and throw/it 
up ?—They do, a few men of course take to it, but- 
others do not care about it. 

2565. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Then if you reduced 
that standard, would you do away with the other 
facility given to Volunteers, namely, to fire 60 rounds# 
—We should still require them to fire the 60 rounds. 

2566, But now they can get into the third class after 
20 rounds ?—Yes. 

2567. You think, that allowing them to fire 60 
rounds is a fit thing, quite irrespective of their 
efficiency !—I think not. They are very careless ; the’ 
go out, and if they make a bad score at first, they will 
go on just to get through. 

2568. (Chaurman.) A man may become efticient by 
discharging his rifle 60 times?—He may. | Of course 
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we endeavour to prevent what I have mentioned, but 
it is not very easy to. get a man to go out again if he is 
a hopelessly bad shot. 

2569. What do you propose in lieu of that ?—I 
propose that this additional grant should be based upon 


it. 

2570. You propose an additional sum ?—An ad- 
ditional sum. Of course it does not come directly to 
the man, but if the maximum was reduced to 30, and 
if 2 man made it, he would be encouraged by knowing 
that he had passed from the third class. 

2571. But you also recommend an additional grant ? 
—I recommend that the additional grant should be 
based upon that ; it would promote increased efficiency 
in the shooting. 

2572. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You would make the 
80s, grant independent of the shooting ?—Yes. 

2573. And then you would give 10s., which should 
be dependent upon the shooting ‘—Yes ; a man should 
not be entitled to the 30s. grant, unless he went through 
his shooting course as at present. 

2574. (Ohairman.) Would you give a man his 80s. 
grant if he had not attended the butts ?—Certainly 
not. 

2575. He must go up to a certain standard of work ? 

—Yes. I think that if we got itdown to 30 we sbould 
get almost all through, and it would encourage them to 
go forward in that respect. 

2576. Is not the objection to that plan that you 
would get greater numbers, but not an increased amount 
of efficiency ?—I rather think that it would promote 
efficiency. Our shooting men go on irrespective of the 
class ; they are fond of shooting, and like to make the 
best score they can. Other men, who are not fond of 
shooting, and have never been successful, take no 
Gnterest in it. We should like to reduce the standard, 
and encourage them to go on. 

2577. Is there any other way in which you think 
that an additional grant might be given, at the same 
time as you required more efficiency in the Service 2] 
do not know that there is, unless it is for additional 
drills; but we are more deficient in shooting than in 
_ drills ; shooting cannot be acquired so easily. 

2578, Does your corps go out into camp at all ?— 
Not. at all. 3 

2579. Do you think that. any advantage would be 
gained by its going into camp ?—Certainly ; but there 
would be great diiliculties in our way ; our men being 
of the wages-earning class, they would lose their 
wages for the time; and many of them have 
families dependent upon them ; that is to say, if they 
were to be taken away for any length of time, such as a 
week or a fortnight, there would be great difficulty ; 
you might get a few of the younger men who would 
do it. . 

2580. But say for six days!—I am afraid that we 
should have great difficulty in it; we probably might 
gét 30 or 40 per cent. of them. but not. more. A man 
would lose his wages, and if his wife and family are 
dependent upon him, he cannot afford to do it. 

2581. Mr. de la Bere.)--Suppose that the eamp was 
in such a place that he could return night and morning ? 
—If it was so, it might perhaps be done; but they 
begin work early, and are very late at night. 

| 2582. In some regiments they go in the morning and 

in the evening ?—One of our Corps went regularly into 
~ camp in three drill seasons, namely, the 8rd Latiarkshire ; 

but we did not think that it was productive of very 
much good; it was so near town that the camp was 
constantly crowded with civilians going to see it, 
and it was looked upon more as a lark than anything 
else, and we have always avoided it. 

2583. (Chairman.) Thea you would rather advocate 
this additional allowance in the way which you speak 
of, for shooting, than for exercises in camp ?—I would 


very gladly have those exercises if we could at all. 


 mianage it; if 30 or 40 per cent. of the men were suffi- 


cient we might get them. 


2584. Of course the allowance would only be given 
for those men who went !—I should not like to see it ; 
I do not think that we could earn sufficient. 

2585, Have your men ever marched out ?—Occasion- 
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ally, Every Saturday during the drill season, in going Major Alexan- 


to the parade ground, we meet near our own head-quar- 
ters, and march to the drill ground. Last year we had 
a march-out at the beginning of the drill season. 
Some corps have it annually, but we do not do it in 
that way. 

2586. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Could you manage 
a march-out for three or four days ?—Yes, we could 
manage it for a time, I dare say. 

2587. (Chairman.) Cau you explain how it is that 
your corps is less able to get on with the capitation 
grant than the 19th Lanarkshire ?—We have head- 
quarters very much more expensive than they have ; 
their head-quarters were very inferior for a long time, 
and for the last year or two they have been out of 
them altogether, renting places in the City which were 
not at all suitable. 1 think for two or three years 
they have just rented halls which are not suitable at 
all, and they only pay for the nights they use them, I 
suppose. We have a large and expensive head-quarters 
which we occupy the whole year. 

2588. Is not that a luxury rather than a necessity ? 
—No, I think it a necessity, 1 think that we must 
have permanent head-quarters. 

2589. (Mr. de la Bere.) You use it only for the 
first part of the year?—That is true. 
recruits are brought up in the other parts of the year. 
We fovnd at the beginning that it was absolutely 
necessary that we should have a hall in the district 
from which the men came, and there was nothing suit- 
able ; we had a small one for five years, and it became 
altogether inadequate. 

2590. (Liew.-Gen. Stephenson.) Could not the same 
head-quarters be made available for another corps !— 
There is a difficulty about that. If they could be made 


to take another season for drill they might, but we. 


cannot manage it. 


2591. (Chairman.) The experience which the Com-., 


mittee has gathered is that large corps can be con- 
ducted in a much more economical way than small 
corps ; that is the case, is it not ?—Yes. 

2592. And it has beeu shown by the evidence 
before us that it would be a great advantage if corps 
in large towns such as Glasgow and Edinburgh could be 
amalgamated ; would you agree in that view of the 
case; say that three battalions should be made into one 
regiment, having, of course, one head-quarters, and one 
range, and one staff, the whole of the force, being utider 
one Commanding Officer P—I have not consideréd that 
fully. I should faney that there would be difficulties 
in the way ; our accommodation would not enable us 
to get through the drill in the time that we do at 
present, 

2598, (Lteut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Butif the drill shed 
were on a larger scale it would, would it not P—I have 
not seen one large enough to accommodate _ three. 
Our shed is the most commodious in the city ; it is not 
the longest; but it is nearly square, and the roof is 
supported by a girder and the floor is unbroken. 

2594. (Mr.de la Bere.) Have you any idea what drill 
accommodation the Edinburgh Corps have 7—No. They 
have the great advantage of having their drill season 
later in the year, and they have more open spaces for 
drill, .It would be. very inconvenient for us to drill 
later in the year, the majority of the officers living out 


of town from the beginning of June for two or three: 


months, 
2595, (Chairman.) Supposing that the thing were 


taken up vigorously in Glasgow, and that the Govern-. 


ment were to give some assistance by sending an Officer 
down to explain matters, could you carry out an amal- 
gamation of all the corps in Glasgow, making them into 
one corps ?—I do not see any difficulty about it, except 
the difficulty that I have mentioned as to head-quarters 
and getting our drill done at the season of the year that 
is most convenient for us. I see no other difficulty. 
2596. Would efficiency be promoted by it, if instead 
of having eight or nine small corps you were to 
have. two large corps ?—I.do not. know that it woald, 
Our drill grounds are not of the most convenient descrip- 
tion, and we find difficulty enough in getting suffiient 
ground for oar own small battalion. ‘The public places 
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are. so crowded on Saturday afternoons, when we are out, 
that it is with difficulty we can keep a clear space for 
our own corps. Of course that difficulty would be in- 
creased if we had a larger Corps, unless something were 
done, as we suggest, by Corporations preserving drill 
grounds. We employ the police; we have 20 police 
constables at all our parades to keep the ground clear 
for us. 

2597. Do you get the police free of cost ?—No ; we 
pay a shilling a man for them. 

2598. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) But you do not 
anticipate any difficulty in the way of an amalgama- 
tion upon the score of the feeling of the Officers and 
men ?—None whatever, as far as I know ; there might 
be some difficulty in this way, that although we have a 
perfectly good feeling we do not know many of the 
other Officers, except of one or two corps. 

2599. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) But even inthe case of 
amalgamation the Lattalions could be kept distinet ?— 
That might be done. 

2600. (Chairman.) That is not a necessity of the 
amalgamated corps ?—No, but if we were amalgamated 
and brought together we might not get on so pleasantly 
as we have hitherto done. 

2601. Your argument rather goes to show, does it 
not, that these particular corps which you mention 
would be improved?—They might be improved if 
something of the kind suggested were done. 

2602. I see that you mention in your paper the re- 
establishment of militia ballot, how would you propose 
to act about that in regard to Volunteer corps ?—That 
is more theory than anything else. I think we all feel 
that all young men should give sonie service, that it 
would be no hardship but rather an advantage to them, 
and that if means could be devised for either requir- 
ing, or inducing men, to serve it would be very desir- 
able. 

2603. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Is that feeling pretty 
general, do you think ?—Amongst Volunteers it is; of 
course I do not know about others. But it is no hard- 
ship to young men to have to spend four or five years 
in the ranks, 

2604. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Do you think that 
the ballot would be the means of forcing men into the 
Volunteers; that you would be able to select your 
men ?—Yes, we do so now to a small extent ; we can- 
not carry it out as far as we wish. 

2605. If the Volunteers had the sole exemption from 
the Militia ballot, that would necessitate an extension 
of the establishment, would it not ?—It would necessitate 
a very great extension of the Volunteer establishment. 

2606. You propose in your paper, “abolition of all 
badges ;” what is your meaning in that !—We strike off 
at the end of the year all our non-efficients, unless there 
is some very good excuse ; so that all our men wear 
the badge. 

2607. The badge you refer to is the efficient badge, 
in fact ?—Yes. It spoils the appearance of the uni- 
form, and when we have to get it put on to the recruits’ 
tunics there is a great deal of trouble and inconvenience ; 
they must all be collected and sent to the tailor’s, 

2608. It is intended to make it optional now, and 
not compulsory. That would meet your view, would 
it not ’—Yes, that is all we would wish. 

2609. (Chairman.) Do you advocate an increase of 
the number of drills required at present ?—I think I 
would, perhaps, to the extent of two; we think that, 
perhaps, two position drills might be made compulsory ; 


we are deficient in that, and it would certainly: 


be beneficial. At one time they were compulsory. 

2610. Are you furnished with great-coats?—We 
are not. 

2611. Do you consider them essential to efficiency ? 
—We do. At the same time we would not like to 
have the responsibility of taking care of them. 

2612. Do you prefer to have them-issued by Govern- 
ment ?—Just when required, so that they are there if 
wanted at any time that they may be required. 

2613. For the period you meet in camp?—Yes. It 
would entail a great deal of supervision if we had to 
keep them. . 

2614. (Mr. Ramsay.) But would you require great- 
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coats for ordinary drills in the winter? —No, we do 
not drill in the open air then, 3 Omg 

.2615. And you think that great-coats would only be 
required for the Volunteers in case of emergency, or 
when in camp ?— Yes. 

2616. (Chairman.) I see a notice in your paper, 
“debts of corps have been paid by Officers’ subscrip- 
tions ;” what does that mean ?— That just refers to the 
cost of head-quarters and other expenses over and above 
the Capitation grant. Had it not been for the officers’ 
subscriptions, we should have been in debt at present. 
Weare in debt every year, even yet, toa small extent, 
on account of the lateness of the period at which the 
grant is paid, we have always to have a credit at the 
bank to meet current expenditure. \ 

2617. (Mr. de la Bere.) By having the grant at 
what time of the year, would- you save this money ?— 
I think if we had it in the month of November or 
December we would save it. At one time we would 
not have saved it, because we were more in debt then 
than we are now; we are considerably over-drawn | 
from the menth of November to the month of May. 

2618. (Ohairman.) With regard to discipline have 
you any general remarks to make ?—I do not know 
that I have ; we have not had a great deal of trouble 
in that respect ; but it is not so satisfactory as we could 
wish, 

2619. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Are your powers 
of enforcing discipline sufticient ?—Scarcely, but we do 
not see well how they could be increased at present ; 
we thought that if-power were given to put a man_ 
under arrest;-as* we have not prison room, it could not 
be carried out except by putting him into the civil 
prison, and that would be going rather far. Then 
our fines are merely nominal, we cannot arrest a man’s 
wages under 18s. a-week, and as the bulk of our young 
men at least have not much more, -it is futile to attempt 
to enforce a fine. 

2620. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Are there any special 
acts of indiscipline which you think more common than 
others ?—We have had no experience of: anything 
special. We have had men appearing drunk on parade ~ 
occasionally, 

2620.* You have the power of dismissal then ?—Yes. 

2621. (Liett.-Gen. Stephenson.) Have you had on 
many Occasions to dismiss a man P—Not many, one 
per annum perhaps. 

2622. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Do you find that an 
effective punishment ?—I do not know that it is. The 
class of men that we have disappear. Of course it has 
a good eftect on the Corps to a certain extent. 

2623. (Chairman.) Have you found uncertainty of 
attendance a drawback to the Volunteer Service P— 
It is on special occasions. Of course we get over 
that by our drill season being spread over a certain 
period, and if we have not good attendance one day 
we have it another ; but for a brigade drill we have 
considerable difficulty. 

2624. Could you suggest any remedy for that ; such 
a remedy, for instance, as to make a certain number of 
drills of inspection, and one or two more drills, com- 
‘pulsory P—It might be of advantage to make them 0 ; 
the difficulty is in just keeping a hold of the men ; if 
we made it compulsory they might stay away, and would 
probably just fall away from the corps altogether, 

2625. But supposing one or two drills were abso- 
lutely compulsory, would masters and men acquiescé 
in that?—I could not answer that question; we haye ~ 
no means of knowing what feelings the masters have 
towards the men in that respect. 

2626. In order to get over the difficulty of the 
uncertainty in which a Commanding Officer is when he 
goes to parade, whether he will meet 10 men or 100 
men, what would you suggest ?—We have not much 
experience of that ; we have generally had a pretty 
fair turn-out on our parades, a fair average. On our 
Saturday parades, we never have less than 200, and 
probably 400; the number varies from 200 to 400 
accoiding pretty much to the weather. 

2627. If it is a bad day they do not come ?—They 
do not come. The drill has never fallen through as far 
us I remember ; we have always had at least 100 men 
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If the day is very bad we adjourn to the hall and do 
drill there. 

2628. Are there any other points that you would 
wish to draw the Committee’s attention to ?—I do not 
know that there are. 

2629. There is one other point which the Committee 
would like to hear your opinion on, and that is with 
regard to forming a Reserve of Volunteers ; do you 
think anything could be done to retain men in the Ser- 
vice who have completed a certain number of years’ 
drill?—I think there might ; it would be an experi- 
ment, but I think a good many men who leave us 
might be willing to put their names upon the Reserve 
list. I do not know how far they would answer to a 
call. 

2630. You would not go beyond inseribing or keeping 
their names on the roll ?—I think the question is one for 
consideration. 

2631. You would not advocate that any grant should 
be given to a corps for a sinaller attendance of those 
meu at drills, such as Inspections ?—I do not see that it 
would work to the public benefit; I am afraid that 
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we should not have a hold over them in any direct 
way. 

2632. Have you any agreement that you make 
with the men as to the number of years that they 
engage to serve for ?—We require them to serve three 

ears. 

2633. Is there a penalty if they break the three 
years ?—We do not enforce any penalty ; they return 
their uniform if they leave before the three years ; if it 
were not in good condition we should have a claim 
against them, but we cannot enforce that. 

2634. You do notattach any importance to an en- 
gagement which would enable you to enforce a penalty 
against the men ?—None whatever ; we have found it 
always thoroughly inoperative. If we summon a man 
before the magistrate for payment, he claims that he is 
entitled to 18s. a week which cannot be touched ; we 
cannot arrest a man’s wages in Scotland under 18s. 
a-week ; anything over that may be arrested, bat the 
expense is considerable. 

2685. lave you any other point which you wish to 
bring before us ?—I do not think so. 


(The Witness withdrew.) 


Lieutenant-Colonel John Pirxineton, 15th Lancashire Rifle Volunteer Corps, examined. 


2636. Chairman. Will you give the Committee the 
benefit of your advice and experience with regard to 
the Volunteer service, mentioning any topics that you 
would wish particularly to allude to 1—I prepared last 
evening a few heads, and it might be an advantage 
perhaps if I read them. As regards finance | think 
that the present grant is insufficient. I think that 10s. 
extra per head or thereabouts should be allowed, the 
Corps being compelled to supply one uniform tunic, 
shako, glengarry, trousers, accoutrements, haversacks, 
and water bottles. Government also I think should 
defray all expenses of railway travelling, and rations 
for men and Officers attending the Brigade drills, or 
in camps ; or as an alternative, the grant as at present 
might suffice if Government would, in the first place, 
supply, and pay for, suitable storehouse accommodation, 
drill grounds, and rifle ranges, I may say that as 
reoards storehouse expenses the cost of rent varies in 
different localities. For instance, taking my corps, 
which is situated in a part of the town where pro- 
-perty is rather valuable, I have to pay £150 a year, 
whereas in some quarters of the town storehouses can 
be obtained for about £40 a year ; therefore the grant, 
as at present given by the authorities, will better suf- 
fice one corps than another. Then, further, the grant 
as at present might suffice if in the second place Govern- 
ment would supply leggings, haversacks, and water 
bottles as part of the equipment stores along with 
rifles and other things; if, in the third place, they 
were to pay the actual_expense of railway convey- 
ance to rifle range, not exceeding three journeys for 
each man and for any Officer or Non-Commissioned 
Officer when on duty; if, in the fourth place, they 
were to defray all expenses of railway travelling, and 
rations for men attending brigade drills, field days, or 
camps ; and if, in the fifth place, they were to pay all 
the cost of alterations and changes of trimmings, 
which is often a very serious drain upon the resources 
of corps. We had to alter our trimmings through- 
out the corps a short time ago, and I had the whole 
of the clothing called in, and those alterations cost a 
considerable sum. I cannot say what the amount 
was, but it was a very considerable item. 

As regards the payment of the capitation grant 
T think the capitation grant should not be dependent 
upon a per centage of men being present at the inspec- 
tion. The men should be made to suffer rather than 
their corps, and ‘it is rather a hardship to the Com- 
manding Officer that he should have to forfeit his grant 
if he cannot get these men up to the inspection. 

2637. You would propose that if a man does not 


attend the inspection you should impose a fine upon 
him ?—Yes. 

2638. That the man should suffer rather than the 
corps, in fact ?—Yes. 

2639. How would you impose the fine?—A man 
absent without leave, ranks as a non-efficient, and 
non-efficients might be liable for the amount of the 
Government grant which their corps would forfeit, say 
30s. 

2640. But you would have to go before a magistrate 
to enforce a fine, would you not ?—Just so. A dozen 
men were summoned by me before the magistrates after 
my last inspection. I havea rule of the corps which 
provides for this matter Many Corps have no such 
rule, which should be general throughout the Force. 

9641. You have a rule as I understand you that you 
may impose a fine P—Yes, if a man is a non-efficient. 
Of course if he is absent from an inspection without 
my leave, he is necessarily a non-efficient, and all the 
drills in the world would not make him efficient; and 
therefore I summon him forthwith. 

2642. Is that a theory or a practice?—It is a 
practice. 

2643. You have carried out that P—Yes; I hada 
dozen men before the magistrate after my last in- 
spection which was on the 22nd of June. 

2544. You imposed a fine on them for not being at 
inspection P—Yes. 

2645. Then of course the men have to enter into an 
agreement to be subject to that fine P—Of course they 
join the corps subject to the rules and regulations of 
the corps. A copy of those rules has been sent along 
with my replies to the queries. 

2646. To what extent have you inflicted these fines ; 
do you always impose them, supposing the men do not 
come to inspection !—In former years I did not like to 
be hard upon the men, and I did not enforce the fine. 
Representations were made that the men were only 
poor men in some instances, and that it would be a very 
great hardship. That weighed with me as regards 
some men. Andthen I did not quite like to expose 
the corps by bringing men up before the magistrates. 
At last I found that it was necessary to make an ex- 
ample, and I set aside my own feelings in the matter. 
and I brought the men up before the magistrates ; I 
gave a note to my serjeant-major to say that he was 
authorized to appear on my behalf. 

2647. Did that have any bad effect on the corps ?— 
Not at all. I think it has rather pleasx.d the zealous 


men than otherwise and made others musa careful, 


2648. (Colonel Fite Hugh.) Did you yet the fines from 
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them all?—I have left the matter of the collection of the 
fines in the hands of the Adjutant requesting him not to 
press for the whole amount in the case of a man who 
could ill afford to pay. What I wanted was to make 
an example of inexcusably careless men, and to have 
the opportunity of printing their names in the next 
regimental order. as an example to the battalion. 

2649. (Chairman.) What is your strength ?—We 
Fi about 850, our maximum establishment being 
800. 

2650. What is the class of men composing the corps ? 
—Chiefly respectable artizans. I have others 3 clerks 
in offices and so on. 

2651. No non-efficients, because I presume you 
strike the men off ?—I generally strike them off. I 
did so last year I think, but I certainly had none the 
year before, when I returned 600, all efficient, which 
was the maximum Establishment of my Corps; then I 
applied for permission to enrol supernumeraries. I 
shall have a few non-efficients this year. Of course 
men join late in the season sometimes, and it is im- 
possible to make them efficient by the 30th of October. 

2652. You are very strict then about the men attend. 
ing the inspection and the number of drills ?—Very. 

2653. And what number of drills do you engage the 
men to put in an attendance at?—I think you ought 
not to make the standard of efficiency too hich. 

2654. Do you make it higher than the Govern- 
ment ?—Many of my men attend about 380, 40, or 50 
drills. I offer them a series of prizes for drills, and 
also others for shooting, and those encourage the men 
to come up oftener than to the Government minimum ; 
it is not so much the value of the prize as the en- 
couragement they like ; they like the honour attend- 
ing the winning of a prize. These prizes we have 
presented publicly ; General Willis will distribute 
our prizes this year. We have them distributed in 
St. George’s Hall in a public manner, This encourages 
the men to try to win the prizes. The men march 
into the hall in military formation. ; 

2655. What I wanted to arrive at was whether you 


are enabled to enforce a greater amount of discipline by 
the means of imposing a fine ?—My strong feeling was 


that we should have a fixed number of compulsory 
drills prior to inspection, and a system of fines ; 
but I have spoken to many people in Liverpool on 
the subject, and I think from what they say that a 
system of fines carried out to too great an extent would 
rather have a prejadicial effect on the Force, it wonld 
rather act as a deterrent to people joining. The object 
of the force is to train as many men as you possibly 
can, even if partially ; to be a sort. of training school 
in fact; and if -you make your rules too stringent I 
fear that the object in view would perhaps be de- 
feated. 

2656. How many years do you engage your men fo 
serve?—Three, If they resign before the end of the 
three years, they have to pay an amount to the corps 
according to a certain seale ; to cover wear and tear 
of the uniform. 

2657. You do not adopt the plan of giving a bonus 
to men in lieu of clothing after they have served three 
years, if their clothing ig in good order ?—No ; the 
uniforms always belong to the corps. ae 

2658. To any time ‘—Always. If a uniform ig un- 
fit for re-issue, then we sell it as old rags. } 

2659. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) After the period of 
three years, do yon give a man new clothing ?—Some- 
times before. After the autumn 
for instance, we had to do so, 

2660. Supposing that a man has stayed three years 
would you allow him to go on wearing the same 
uniform, or do you supply him with a fresh one on the 
completion of his engagement ?—It depends upon the 
man whether you give a man a fresh uniform. If his 
he fit ee fenpeued wear, then, if possible, we 

ave it cleaned and tri i P 
at ie mmed up again, and made to 

2661. Do you make a fresh enca ith hi 
after the first three years ?—_N. 0, eels leeks 
year at his own option, but if he resigns before the end 
of the year, our rule is that he is liable to a fine of 30s. 


manuvres this year, — 
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in lieu of the Government grant which the corps loses: 


If a man really wants to leave the country, or has 
any good reason for wanting to leave the force before — 
the expiry of the year, we do not enforce the penalty, 


Then as regards the payment of the grant, I think 
that the payment should be made earlier than at present, 
if possible, by payment on account of say £1 a-head 


within a month of the inspection, if the report of the — 


inspecting officer be satisfactory, and the balance at a 
later period. 

2662. (Chairman.) When is the grant now paid ?— 
In April, though earned on 30th October previous. 

2663. And you advocate its being paid when P—A 
small amount on account, the moment a corps has 
been inspected. I think the average grant is equal 
to about. £2 a-head, if you take into account the £2 10s. 
that you get for proficients, and of this amount I 
think that there might be a sum of say about £1 
a-head paid on account towards carrying on the affairs 
of the corps. ; 

2264. What is the object of that ?—You see that 
the grant which is paid in April is to defray the ex- 
penses of working the corps to the end of the previous 
October ; and many corps I know are somewhat in 
debt and do not fully pay their way ; and I think if a 
Commanding Officer finds that he needs any money 
the Government should give him some on account. 

2665. You have had to borrow from your bank ?— 
I had last year to give a guarantee to the bank, but 
this year I am in funds. 
the bank anything; though of course I owe my tailor 
something ; I have increased the corps a good deal. this 
year, and I have not got his bill in yet. In my 
case I try to supplement the grant in every way I ean, 
and so do the Officers ; that is to say we have a scale 
of subscriptions from the Officers which amount to 
about £150 a-year or more ; and in addition to that 
we get donations from various friends who give these 
donations as honorary members of the corps. I may 
say that in obtaining these subseriptions, there is a 
great deal of loss of time and energy on the part o. 
officers which might be better spent in looking after 
their corps. I think if the grant was a little augmented 
by Government, Officers of corps would feel a little 
more free-handed than at present. 

2666. Will you go on to your next point ?—As 
an extra item of augmentation of grant, I would 


At the moment I do not owe | 


urge that it would greatly increase tne efficiency of 


the Service if an extra grant were given as prizes 
say at the rate of ten small prizes per company 
for distribution amongst the sergeants and men 
who attended the greatest maximum of battalion 
drills, in excess of six prior to the inspection. This is 
simply a suggestion which I make. Some Officers of the 
Volunteers have, I fancy, in their replies to your que- 
ries urged that the grant should be on a graduated seale ; 


that a man who has made nine drills in a year should 


have acertain grant, and that another who has made 
twenty drills should have a certain other grant. It 
would be a very difficult matter to draw up a return 
of that kind ; I think it would be far better to give a 
little extra grant for extra efficiency in the way I have 
suggested. Then I think that a small grant might be 
given to a corps for men whoare only partially efficient, 
who have put ina few drills, and done a portion of their 
shooting, inasmuch as they have gone through a certain. 
amount of training, which implies expense to the corps, 
they having uniform. When I say a small grant 1 
mean 5s. or 10s. a head towards general expenses. 

2667, The requirement for an efficient is not very 
large now ?—It is not. 

2668. And would you advocate giving a man any 
public grant for so small an amount of drill as he 
would do in the case you put ?—Perhaps, the point is 
hardly worthy of consideration. I should certainly 
only give the grant I speak of in this way ; say that 
if a man had only performed his drills and not his 
firing, he should have 5s. or 10s; and if he had per-. 
formed the firing and not the drills, he should have a 
similar grant. ‘ 

2669. Have you found your Capitation grait snffi- 
cient to maintain the corps?—I think I point out in’ 
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my replies that we have an average loss of about £364 
a-year. 

2670. And how is that now made up?—By the 
subscriptions from the Officers, and from the honorary 
members and donors of whom I have spoken. 

2671, Are you a consolidated battalion ?—We are. 

2672. Are there other battalions in Liverpool be- 
sides yours ?—There are altogether five rifle corps, one 
engineer corps, and six artillery corps. 

_ 2678. Would there be any difficulty in amalgama- 
ting with the other five rifle corps ?—I do not see any 
very great difficulty in amalgamating perhaps two or 
three of them ; but I think it is wise iu a large town 
_ like Liverpool to have corps in different parts of the 

‘town for the convenience of men who live in different 
localities. 

2674. Might not'that be met by having your sec- 
tional drills or your company drills in the localities 
_ where the men are, while they might all still belong to 

the one corps ?>—Yes, that would be a very good plan ; 
‘but I think that under such circumstances Government 
should find suitable storehouses. As I have pointed 
out at the commencement of my remarks, I think it 
would be better for the Service if the Government took 
_ the supplying of suitable storehouses and drill grounds 
entirely into their own hands. I have a strong feel- 
- ing on this point because many corps have to put 
up with store-houses and drill space which is not 
thoroughly suitable for the requirements of the 
corps. 

. 2675. Does it not occur to you that the Government 
would not put up storehouses for each corps in a town, 
but that they would only put up storehouses that would 
be used by all the corps jointly ?—Certainly, in differ- 
ent localities. 
_ 2676. It would not be reasonable to put up a store- 
house or drill shed for each separate corps; if it were 
done for all the corps together would it not point to 
the amalgamation of all the regiments into one ?—You 
might have the one corps and different battalions of 
that corps in different localities. I think something of 
that kind is very ‘necessary. I have long felt that. it 
was a great pity that at the commencement of the 
movement some such system was not adopted. 

2677. We agree that if we had to start afresh we 
should do it in that way ; but as we are now endeavour- 
ing to re-arrange matters could it not be even done now ? 
—I think so. 

2678. Do you think there would be economy effected 
by it 11 certainly think so. 

2679. And more efficiency effected by it also ?— 


es. 

2680. And what would you suggest in the way of 
carrying it out, supposing you were to give advice to 
‘the Government upon it. You would have to get an 
agreement amongst all the Officers, or the Commanding 
Officers, of the different corps, I presuine —Yes, I 
presume that that would be necessary. It would also 
entail'a large outlay perhaps in the first instance for 
the issue of fresh uniforms. Different corps in the 
town have different uniforms; there are two scarlet 
corps, my own and another; and three in green; and 
these green corps have different styles of uniform ; and 
if what you suggest were done, it would hardly do to 
have three or four different uniforms ; but the new 
regiment of three or four battalions should be clothed 
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2681. It would be a gradual process of course ?— 
Yes, it might be done in that way. It would not look 

very nice for the time to see different uniforms. 

9682. The evidence we have before us is that those 
corps which are amalgamated in that way which has 
been suggested, are conducted on much more economical 
principles than others; what is your view on tliat 
point ?—That is my own feeling. 

9683. And as-you have admitted also that greater 
efficiency is reached under that system, it seems almost 
conclusive that that plan ought to be adopted !— Yes. 
Personally I should most willingly aid in the further- 
ance of such a step, and I fancy that the bulk of the 
other Volunteer Officers of the country would also. I 
think the Officers of the Volunteer Vorce, as a rule, 
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have the benefit of the Force at heart and not their 
own selfish ends. 

2684. Do you think that if the order were given 
that within a certain time corps should amalgamate in 
that way, it would have a deteriorating effect ; that 
many men would resign in consequence ?—That is 
rather an important point, certainly, Different regi- 
ments differ as to the stamp of men they have in their 
For instance, in the 1st Lancashire at Liver- 
pool, there are one or two companies comprised chiefly 
of superior clerks in offices and gentlemen, and, 
perhaps, the remaining eight companies are artizans ; 
but the gentlemen all gravitate to these two companies, 
and there would be always that difficulty of course. 

2685. Might not those persons to whom you refer 
still gravitate into two companies ?—I think so; but I 
think there should be some arrangement: by which 
you could, perhaps, give them the opportunity of join- 
ing special companies, and $start companies which 
would accommodate such a class of men. 

2686. Then the chief difficulty you foresee would be 
the amalgamating of uniforms ?—Yes. 

2687. (dtr. Ramsay.) I see in one of your pro- 
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posals, you propose that the cost of alteration of | 


trimmings should fall upon the Government ; and you 
stated that your corps was put to very great expense 
on that ground ; was that alteration by authority ?— 
Yes, it was ordered. For instance, the trinming of the 
euffs had to be altered ; shoulder-straps had to be 
added to the uniforms. 

2688. In fact you had no option in the matter ?— 
None whatever. 

2689. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You might have done 
it within a certain time ?—Yes, I chose to have it done 
at once. 

2690. (Chairman.) Does your Corps go into camp 
at all >—There are no convenient spaces in Liverpool 
for camping, and we could not afford to go into camp 
unless we had a grant to meet that expense, and take 
men out of town by rail some distance from Liverpool. 

Y691. If you had a grant could you do it then ?—I 
think so. I think they might be taken to Southport 
for instance. 

2692. Do you think efficiency would be promoted by 
that ?—I certainly think it would. 

2693. Could you give as much as seven days’ con- 
tinuous service in camp ?—I think a large percentage of 
the men would ; I do not think it would be wise to 
force the men to do it. I think if it were left to their 
option you would have 59 per cent. of the men going 
into camp. Continuous drill would be a very great 
thing for the force ; at present a man attends drill one 
week, and we do not see him again perhaps for a fort- 
night or three weeks, and he almost. loses in the inter- 
val the little knowledge he has gained, Of course the 
recruits who join have their drills in a more consecu- 
tive sort of manner. 

2694. Do your men drill in uniform, or in their plain 
clothes ?—Almost invariably ia uniform up to the date 
of the inspection ; then they are allowed afterwards to 
drill in plain clothes. During the long days for instance 
we drill in uniform. Battalion drill should always be 
in uniform. 

2695. But when you are in your drill hall, do you 
drill in uniform then ?—The squad drills are allowed to 
be in plain clothes, but the battalion drills must be in 
uniform. 

2696. Do you think there is any disadvantage in 
letting the men drill in their plain clothes 1—I think 
not. i 

2697. Of course there is a saving of the clothing by 
that means ?—There is a great saving of the clothing, 
and a great saving of the men’s time when men drill in 
plain clothes. Some men come straight from their 
work to their drill, and would be half an hour late 
for drill if they had to go home for their uniform. 

2698. How iong do you consider the clothing ought 
to last ?—I think with care, three years. 

2699. But supposing you relieve them from the 
necessity of drilling always ia their uniform, would it 
not last longer than that ?—It might last considerably 
longer than that. Q : 
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— 2700. Would it last six years then ?—Hardly so 
long as that, between four and five years I shonld say. 

2701. Is yours a red uniform ?~Yes. Of course 
these uniforms can be cleaned from time to time. We 
send ours to a man in Leeds to have them thoroughly 
cleaned, and they come back looking like new. 

2702. You call that a new uniform?—Yes. There 
are however a superior class of men who will not wear 
an old coat. ; 

2708. Do you have a pipe-clay belt ?—We have. 
Our men keep those belts in very nice order. I desired 
to have the change effected, and when I was told that 
they would not be taken care of, I said that I would 
risk that, and J find that they keep them in very nice 
order. We had black belts previously, which had a 
very horrid look on the red uniform. 

2704. What is your next point?—On the subject of 
the oficers I may state that there is great difficulty 
in some corps to obtain officers. Very fortunately I 
am well situated in that respect ; but it is only by dint 
of very hard work, and continually applying amongst 
suitable young men, that I keep the corps well officered. 
I have no vacancies at all at present, not even for 
supernumeraries ; officers are very difficult to get, and 
I fancy the reason is that there are not sufficient in- 
ducements offered, and that the status of officers is not 
as high as it should be, 

2705. Do you mean that they should be drawn from 
a higher rank of life ?—Not at all; but I refer to their 
position as Officers; that they should be recognized as 
Officers of Her Majesty’s Service. There is a feeling 
expressed in many of the public papers, written probably 
by Militia or some Army Officers, rather of a sneering 
character and pointing out that the Officers of Volun. 
teers have no right to their rank whatever except on 
parade. 

2706. That is to say you desire a change in public 
opinion ?—Just so. I think that that change in public 
opinion might be easily made by the War Office empha- 
sizing the matter a little more than they do. . 

2707. I should like to know how; because it is a 
very important point —I am at a loss to give you auy 
advice on that point, but I know there is the feeling 
which I have described. 

2708. You know that the Officers now have Queen’s 
commissions ?— Yes. 

2709. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) And they are allowed 
their rank when they retire after 15 years ?—Yes ; 
therefore it should be obvious to all the newspaper 
editors that what they write is nonsense when they say 

that they have no right to their rank. 

2710. (Chairman.) After 15 years, service they 
retire with their rank P—Yes. 

I think officers ranking as captains and field officers 
might be exempted from Juries ; and that it might be 
another inducement to enter the Service. I think 
their serving on Juries rather interferes with their 
volunteer duties. I think an Officer should be left as 
little hampered as he possibly can be, and should have 
as much time as possible to look after the working 
of his corps, and seeing that his squads and company 
are properly cared for. If he is to serve on Juries the 
regiment must suffer. 

2711. Do you think that would have the effect of 
facilitating the obtaining of officers?—I think so. A¢ 
present there are no inducements held out to Officers 
except that of retiring with their rank after 15 vears’ 
service, and that is along time for them to wait. For 
a lengthened service, a step of honorary rank, might 
be allowed as in the Militia, which would induce Officers 
to remain in the Service. For instance if a man re- 
mained 29 years and he was a captain he might have 
the honorary rank of major. The limit of retirement 
with rank I think should remain 15 years; but Volun- 
teers of 16 years’ service, and upwards might be allowed 
to count two or three years non-commissioned service. 
Sume individuals think that Volunteer Officers should, 
as an additional inducement, be allowed to reduce their 
income tax to cover outlay from their private purse on 
their corps, and the scale which I have heard named is 
for a colonel £100 a year, a major £75, a captain £50, 
a suballern £25; and that the Army List should 
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determine the rank. It is a matter of very little mo-= 
ment. I name it simply because I have heard the 
matter alluded to. All these little inducements might 
possibly have a good result in bringing Officers in. 
2712. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Officers in the Regular 
Service are liable to the full income tax, you are per- 
haps aware P—There is this to be borne in mind, ho- 
wever, that the Officers of Volunteers have to pay a 
large sum each year in general expenses; and I think 
that if they make Her Majesty the Queen a present 
of £200 or £300 a-year (which some of us do) they 


ought not to have to pay income tax on that present 


to their country. However, I should not like to do 
anything which would create an ill-feeling between 
the Line and our own Force. I am very glad to find 


that there is a very kindly, feeling existing now, andI 


should not like to affect that. In my notes I marked 
this suggestion with a mark of interrogation ; I thought 
it was liable to objection. 


Then as regards efficiency, I think that Officers’ 


should be expected to attend oftener than the men 
do. There is a feeling amongst Officers that the 
are only liable to attend the nine drills that are 
required from the men. It is a’ perfect farce; if 


Officers only attended that number it would be im- — 


possible for them to drill and disciplinej their coms 
panies; and I think that certainly they should ‘be 
expected to attend every drill ordered by the Com- 


manding Officer for Officers, unless they are absent with | 


oe 


his permission ; and-if their attendance is not in his 


opinion sufficiently satisfactory for the benefit of the 
corps, such Officers should resign when called upon by 
him to do so. 

2713. (Chairman.) Would you have any difficulty 
in getting Officers on such terms 2—I do not think so. 
In my own corps before I would allow an Officer’s 
name to be sent forward, he has to sign a printed 
application to me in which he says that he will resign 
when called upon by me to do so. When I started 
this, my adjutant said that I should be rapped over 


the knuckles by the War Office some day when they — 


found out that I was doing it. However, I have done 
it for the benefit of the Service.. I have one or two 
Officers who have not given me that support which 
they should have done. Perbaps if I had represented 
the thing I might have got rid of them, but I thought 
it better to put up with the matter. These Officers 


seemed to think that if they come to their nine drills I 


could take no action. 

2714. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Have you reported 
those officers ?—I have reported them in my confiden- 
tial report, saying that they did not attend quite so 
often as would be for the benefit of the corps. 

2715. (Chairman.) Have you anything more to 
say with regard to efficiency ?—As regards the effi- 
ciency of the men, I said before that it would not 
be well to raise the standard of efficiency too high, 
but rather to encourage the men to attend oftener by 
giving them inducements in the shape of prizes for 
those who attend in excess of a given scale. It is 


-nhecessary to have attendance from every Volunteer if 


possible to some extent prior to the inspection, other- 
wise the inspection suffers ; many men turn up at the 
inspection who have not been previously drilled during 
the current year, and these men are a nuisance to the 
better drilled men. I think if a system of fine was not. 


practicable (which many consider it would not be) we - 


might make the Volunteer year end, say on the 30th 
of August instead of the 30th of October, and as in the 
case of the Militia and Yeomanry, make the inspection 
one of the last drills of the year. You cannot make it 
quite the last drill of the year, but we might have the 
inspection held in the month of July or August, at 
the option of the Commanding Officer, and the official 
year to end, say on the 30th of August. 

2716. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) ~ Cannot you carry that 
out now ¢—If you had the inspection at the end of the 
year you would have it by gas light. The 30th of 
October now is the end of our official year. 

2717. But corps are generally inspected according 
to the most convenient time for the men, are they 
not ?—Yes ; but many men now do not attend drill 
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until the day of the inspection ; it is their first drill, 
and they will put in their nine drills at and after the 
inspection, which should not be. 

2718. Would you advocate a general inspection in 

August throughout the Force?—July and August: 
_ 2719. Would it be convenient to the whole Force to 
be inspected then ?—I think Commanding Officers of 
corps should make it so. The inspections in our town 
are generally in the months of June and July ; mine have 
been on the last Saturday of June, for several years, the 
longest days, so as to have the men under arms as long 
as possible. 

2720. We have had evidence from Commanding 
Offivers in the large towns that it is best in April and 
May; do you think you could make a hard-and-fast 
line through the country ?—You might make it June, 
July, and August. I think that the inspection should 
be the last drill of the year as nearly as possible. 

2721. (Chairman.) With the object of not allowing 
any man to go to the inspection who has not completed 
his drills !—Yes; a man must be efficient or be fined 
to the extent of 30s., according to my rules if he is non- 
efficient at the 30th of October. If I made that date 
the 30th of August, and made my inspection near the 
80th of August, of course I should have a greater 
chance of getting men who had performed their drills. 

2722. In fact you would not let a man attend the 
inspection unless he was efficient 7—Not unless he had 
attended a fair number of drills. 

2723. And if he was not efficient you would impose 
a fine upon him?—Yes. I think that non-efficients 
should be expected to pay the amount of the Govern- 
ment grant which their corps would lose by them. 
Some regimental rules provide for that; I think it 
would be well if it were universal through the Service. 
- I think Volunteers who have been efficient for 10 
years might be entirely free from serving on Juries 
and exempt from the Militia. That might induce 
men to join the force. 

2724. Have you considered the question of com- 
pulsory service to a certain extent for every man of full 
age?—I wish it could be carried out; it would be 
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one of the finest things for this country. I do not sce Lieutenant- 
why it should not be on the same principle as Volunteer eT ie John 


corps have their work dore, drilling-in the evening. 


ington. 


2725. How would you enforce it ; in the Militia?— O¢tober 25th 
A man might have the option of serving in the Militia, 1978, j 


or a force akin to the Volunteer Force. 

2726. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Exemption from the 
Militia ballot for Volunteers has been suggested ?—Yes, 
but the Militia ballot is a dead letter. 

2727. But suppose it were made not to be a-dead 
letter ?—Then it would be a very good thing. 

2728. (Chatrman.) Do you get the Liverpool police 
to keep your ground for you when you go out drilling ? 
—We do; the head constable is very good in sending a 
certain number of men; of course he cannot send a 
large number because he cannot spare them ; but he 
sends a few men and they do their best. Of course 
their best is not very satisfactory. In my own corps 
I manage matters a little differently from some ; I send 
my band, while the battalion is moving, to one corner 
of the ground and let them play, and it keeps the crowd 
in their locality. At inspections it would be a very 
good thing if dragoons in the neighbourhood were 
allowed to turn out to keep the ground. I generally 
manage to get afew dragoons. Of course it is a hard- 
ship upon these men to be kept out late at night on this 
work, and they could not be expected to do it unless 
they had a little extra pay, 

2729. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) 'The General Officer 
of the district might order them to that duty if their 
quarters are within a reasonable distance?—Yes. I 
have generally been able to manage it. 

2730. I mean there the power is ?—Yes; I know 
that the men do not like to turn out ; and knowing that, 
I have generally made them a little present, giving it 
to the sergeant to divide amongst the men ; but the 
men would feel it a little hard if they were ordered to 
turn out at night to look after the Volunteers with- 
out getting anything for it. 

2731. (Chairman.) Have you any other points on 
your notes that you wish to draw attention to?— 
No. 


The Witness withdrew.) 
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2732. (Chairman.) Will you make the Committee 
acquainted with any points that you think we may 
with advantage examine you upon with regard to the 
Volunteer Force, taking them just one by one, and we 

ean then put questions to you to elucidate them. Will 
you take any point you like to begin with, either 
finance or Capitation grant?—I think perhaps I may 
take the question of the uniform first. My own im- 
pression is, that it is better to keep to a colour which 
would be known as the Volunteer colour. I myself 
should think that grey is preferable to any other colour. 

2733. The uniform of your regiment is grey, I 
think ? It is. 

_ 2734. Are the rest of the Manchester Volunteers in 
grey !—No, one is in green ; ours is steel grey, a light 
grey, and the other a very dark grey, nearly black. 

2735. Could yon not manage to agree upon one 
colour for the whole town of Manchester?—As a 

‘brigade it would look much better if we could, but’ I 

expect that our opinions on the subject would vary. 
Ido not think that the 2nd Manchester, for instance, 
who are in green, would like to change. 
__ 2736. What makes you adhere to the grey colour as 
the best 7—I know the prevailing opinion is for scarlet, 
but my own impression is that it is better to have the 
Volunteers in a distinct uniform. My feeling is that a 
Volunteer should be known asa Volunteer. Grey is 
certainly cheaper, as far as I can make out, than 
scarlet. 


27387. What is the cost of the dress of your corps ;— 
Altogether about £3 7s. 

2738. (Mr. Ramsay.) Does that include the shako ? 
—lIt does, everything excepting leggings, which the men 
pay for themselves. 

2739. (Chairman.) How long does your uniform 
last ~My own uniform I have worn certainly twelve 
years, 

2740. And the men usually wear theirs how long? 
—The men do not stay on an average more than four 
or five years, the great majority of them, and then 
sometimes we can use up an old uniform, but not very 
often ; but with ordinary care the grey will last easily 
seven or eight years. Those corps that I have seen in 
red, after a while have looked exceedingly shabby, after 
a wet day for instance, after a wet parade. I fancy 
they do not take sufficient care of them ; they are put 
away damp, and they come out to my mind looking 
very untidy. 

2741. What belts do you have?—A black. belt ; 
patent leather with the silver ornament. 

2742. Do you find that it makes any difference in 
enlisting whether you are in grey or in red ?—Well, I 
have no doubt that the red would attract to begin with, 
in the case of 9 out of every 10; very likely if they had 
a choice given to them, scarlet or grey, the scarlet would 
attract the men, because it is a more attractive uniform 
of course ; but the sober sensible part of the men after 
experience would not say so. 
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2743. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Do you think it an 
advantage or disadvantage for the Volunteers to be 
dressed in the same colour as the Regulars ?—I think it 
a disadvantage. 

2744. On what ground !—I think there should be no 
possibility of a Volunteer being mistaken for a Regular. 
I think it better that the Volunteer should be known 
asa Volunteer. I think the Volunteers have a suffi- 
ciently definite position, a position worth having, and 
I think it would be better if we had a definite and dis- 
tinct uniform for them. 

2745. Quite independent of what you consider the 
advantage of any special colour, you consider for the sake 
of the force that they ought to be in a colour of their 
own, and a different colour from the Regulars ?—Yes, I 
think we should stand on a distinct footing ; that it 
should be clearly understood that we are Volunteers, 
that we should not.be taken for anything but what 
we are. That is my own impression. 

2746. (Chawman.) You would not advocate any 
alteration in the Regulations, would you, as to the 
grey; you know the Regulations now do not compel 
you to alter your dress from the grey ; if, however, 
you make any change you must make it to the red. 
But as long as you choose to adhere to the dress you 
have you can go on with that?—I would not have 
any change in the regulation as to grey, but there is a 
general impression that there is going to be some new 
Regulations issued on the subject, and I think it would 
be desirable that it should be stated definitely what 
they are to be. 

2747. But you would not advocate any compulsory 
rules to compel regiments to go into red 2——No. 

2748. (Major-Gen, Bulwer.) You would not advo- 
cate either compulsory regulations that they should go 
into grey, would you ?—If I had my own way I would 
put ail Volunteers into grey. 

2749. But under existing circumstances you would 
not, as I understand, compel that?—I am afraid it 
would hardly do. I have no doubt there are many 
“who have just as strong opinions’ for scarlet as I have 
for grey, and also others for ereen. 

2750. (Chatrman.) What number of corps are there 
in Manchester ?—Three rifle corps, the lst, 2nd and 
3rd ; and there is an artillery corps. Then in Salford, 
which is merely divided from Manchester by the river, 
there is another corps, and they are in scarlet. 

2751. What is the strength of your corps ?—At the 
present time we are about 1,000; but we could be 
eae but we are particular in the class of men we 
ake. 

2752. Do you think it possible that yeu could 
amalgamate your corps witb the rest of the corps in 
“Manchester; to make ther into one regiment with 
three battalions under one colonel?—The three Man- 
chester regiments work always together; we have a 
brigade consisting of the three corps now and then ; but 
our uniform is not the same; that of my corps is light 
stey, that of the 2nd is green, and that of the 8rd isa 
gray which is very dark, almost black. 

2753. If that difficulty was got over, 
any advantages in being amaloamated 
nt ?I do not really see any Special 
it. 


would you see 
into one regi- 
advantage in 


2754, It is quite incontestable that large corps are 
conducted on much more economical principles than the 
small ones?—Yes, that would follow, of course, One 
regiment, for instance, of 12 companies would be 
worked more economically than two corps of six com- 
pamies each. I do not see any special advantage in 
having one colonel for the three battalions. 

p 2755. What is your number of efficients; at the 
«ast Inspection for instance P—We expect to have 1,000 
efficients on the 31st of this month. 

2756. (Major-Gen. Bulwer That is considerably 
more than you had last year ?—Last year I think we 
had a little over 1,100. 

2757. (Chairman.) How are you provided with a 
drill hall ?—We have a very good drill shed, which we 
ouilt ourselves, ; 

2758. 1 suppose there is a debt upon it, or do you 
pay something for the hire of it >—~We have paid off 
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the debt. There is a ground rent of £140, but we 
have paid for the building, which was something like 
£3,500. omy 
2759. But there is a large annual expenditure upon 
it P—There is this ground rent, and the maintenance 
of the building, and the gas is a large item; it is a 
large shed and it is an expensive item to light it; and 
the outside repairs and expenses in one way and another 
come toa great deal. i 
2760. Would there be room for any other corps 
besides your own there, supposing any other corps were 
to share the expenditure with you ?—No ; we drilifrom 
February to June every night except Saturday. We 
drill all at the same time, principally ; that is to say, in 
the spring is our busy time, and we each drill in the 
spring, and we use the shed ourselves four nights a week 
and sometimes five. We cannot drill at any other | 
time, except at night. So that it would not be possible 
for any other corps to use it, becanse we can only drill 
when business is over; and in the spring we have — 
always two nights a week for company drill, and three — 
nights for recruits and examination of officers and 
serjeants, aight 
2761. (Liewt.-Gen. Stephenson.) I suppose the same 
rule would apply to the other regiments ?Yes. » The . 
inspections take place within three weeks, or a month, — 
of each other, and we all work up to the inspection. — 
So that one shed would certainly not answer for more ( 
than one corps. 
2762. Are there any large buildings of that sort which | 
have been built for the.other corps in Manchester ?— 
The artillery corps have a shed like ours. Not the 2nd | 
or 3rd, Mt 


2763. Are they as large as your corps? Yes, we _ 


are all about the same strength now. 
2764. Are you chiefly dependent upon yonr drill 
shed now for instruction, or have you facilities for out- 
door drill?—We go to the cavalry barracks for out-_ 
door drill, and we get a field as near to the town as we 


can for summer drills. ‘That is our great difficulty, ] 


to get a field sufficiently large for any real work, We 
ourselves have the right to go to Heaton Park as often 
as we like. It is rather far, and we do not go more 
than twice a-year ; then we go to the cavalry barracks 
for some of the drills, and we go out by train (we have 
done so this year twice), to Tatton Park. There is a 
great difficulty in getting a piece of ground near the 
town atall; we have to take the regiment out of town 


really, which costs about £22 each time we go. ny 


2765. That does not ease the drill hall at all; you © 


~ want that almost entirely fot your own drill? —We 


could not get on without it ; we get men to company 
drill at the time when there is no cricket or other 
amusement ; we get mea to drill from the month of 
February to June. This (producing a paper) is the 
routine we have issued to every man at the beginning 
of the year, which shows exactly what we have to do. 
Our parades begin on the 2nd of March, and the drills 


in February ; and from the beginning of February we . 


use the drill shed five nights a-week. 
2766. Is it pretty full?—There are as many as we 


‘can get in. 


2767. (Chairman.) How do the 33rd manage ?— 
The 33rd have a temporary shed, which has answered 
for them for the last ten or twelve years. . 

2768. And how do the 40th manage ?—They drill in 
different rooms ; they hire them. 


2769. They drill much more economically than you ~— 


do !— Yes, but it is an unsatisfactory way of proceeding, 

2670. They are as strong as you are ?—They are 
as strong on paper, but seldom or ever exceed or equal 
our strength on parade. The 83rd drill in one place, 
in the same way as ourselves ; the ground was given 
to them by Colonel Morson, and that is about to be 
taken from them, I believe. I believe they have a 
sum in hand nearly sufficient to build a shed ; they 
have been exceedingly lucky up to the present time, 
they have had no capital to expend on a drill shed, or 
next to nothing. 

2771. You could not let the 38rd have the use of 
your shed, if they paid for it, you think ?—No, because 
they are drilling as much as we do; it takes us all our 
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time using the shed five nights a-week. We lose a 
good many men every year. 

2772. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Thexhed could not be 
enlarged, I suppose?—-No. We use every inch of space 
that is available. 

2778. (Lieut:-Gen. Stevenson.) If it were larger you 
would still fill is?—It would be a good deal better. 
The other corps are in the same position that we are. 
I have no doubt that there are 15 nights a week being 
‘used among the three corps; the three of us are drilling 
exactly the same number of days. 
2774. (Major-Gen, Bulwer.) Are the head-quarters 
in about the same part of the town?—Yes very near. 
The dord is at Ardwick, a mile away. The 6th Lan- 
-gashire and the 40th are within a quarter of a mile of 
each other. 
» 2778. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Is your armoury a 
separate building from: the drill shed ?—The armoury is 
attached to the orderly room; the men keep their rifles 
in their own possession. 
+2776. Yow haye not many there?—Not more than 
50 or G0: When the rifles come in to be re-browned 
we have the cases there, and as they come in we pack 
them and send them off. During the last disturbances 
in Lancashire we received a confidential communica- 
tion on the subject to know as to the safety of our arms. 

- We had no safe place to keep them ; we should have 
‘had to march the regiment to the cavalry barracks, or 
some other place, and there stow them. 

2777. (Chairman.) With reference to the Capitation 
grant have you found that sufficient for your purposes ? 

_—Verynearly. With a battalion like ours, one of twelve 

companies, with proper economy and management -it 

ought to be enough; it does not allow us to provide the 
men with great-coats, of course: we can carry on as we 
are now, 

_ 2778. Nor is it sufficient to enable you to go into 

camp, I suppose P—No; and that I look upon as of 
very great importance indeed, i 

2779. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Do you go into camp? 

—wNo. I object to do anything that calls upon the 

_ Officers for money ; and therefore we do not go, because 

- -we cannot afford it. 

2780. (Chairman.) Have you any places in the 
yicinity of Manchester where you could go, supposing 

- you had the means?—Yes, we could get to Tatton 

Park, no doubt, by permission from Lord Egerton. 

2781. Is that sufficiently near for the men to go to 
and fro, so as to attend to their business in Manchester ? 
—No; and I do not think a camp under those cireum- 
stances would be very desirable. 

_ 2782. Not so useful as a camp in which the men 
remained daily ?—-No; you have them only for a week ; 
but if you do have them entirely for the week you can 

do a great deal with them. 

2783. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Do you think you 

- would get a sufficient number to attend to make it 

worth while to have a camp ’—Yes. In Manchester 

we have a week which is virtually a holiday, Whit 

_ week ; and during that week we could get from 500 to 

5 000 men quite easily. _ 

i 2784. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Have you calculated 

_ at what expense you could camp your battalion for ?— 

Not less than 10s.'a-head. Four or five years ago we 

Teally intended going into camp if we could get the 

_ money, and we did go into a calculation ; but I could 

hardly say now what it was. 

_ 2785. You know the allowances that are given for 

going into camp ?—It is about 4s. a-head, I believe. 

_ 2786. If they stay continuously they get 5s, a-head? 

—That is not nearly enough. I do not think it could 

be done nnder 10s. a head. y 

2787, Could you do it for 10s. a head?—I should 

think so. 

2788. The travelling expenses included ?—No, not 

_ the travelling expenses included. Ee 
. 2789. Travelling expenses must be separate P—Yes ; 

_ but of course I have had no experience in this. 

2790. Could you find the ground for that sum, do 

you think ?—Yes. 

2791. (Chairman.) In fact you would get the 
ground len you, or given to you?—We shonld get. it 
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given to us, no doubt, Our expenses would be feeding 
the men, and paying the expenses of the band (because 
they of course must be paid), and the travelling ex- 
penses. My own impression is that a week's permanent 
drill does infinitely more than drilling every other 
Saturday, during the whole year. At the same time 
I do not think it would be wise for the Volunteer 
Force to give up their meetings throughout the whole 
year. I think if we have any further money given to 
us, you should say, “we will pay your expenses of 
going into camp if you do go,” the Government then 
would get value for their money. 

2792. You mean that those men whe go into camp 
should receive the capitation allowance for that ?— Yes, 
that is to say that the expenses of a camp should be 
paid in addition to what we get. otherwise; but then 
vou must do the camp work in addition to what the 
Volunteer Regulations now require. 

2793. (Major Gen. Bulwer.) What would you 
propose then as to drills ?—We want, more drills ; the 
present requirement is too little. The parades ought to 
doubled. 

2794. What would you propose !—The same number 
of drills that we have now im addition to the camp 
work ; and all the drills we have now would be required 
preparatory to going into camp. 

2795. In that case you would want your drill hall as 
large then as now ?-—-Every bit. In fact it is the back- 
bone of the whole thing as far as we are concerned, and 
with any corps, to have a proper shed. 

2796. (Mr. Ramsay.) Do you think that great- 
coats should be supplied to the Volunteers 1—We should 
be better off if we had them; but we should not use 
them very much unless we went into camp. I should 
say, give us great-coats if we go into camp, not with- 
out. 

2797. . You think it would be sufficient that they 
should be issued if the Volunteers were called out to 
go into camp or on permanent duty ?—Yes. Of course 
if you have a great-coat it must be properly folded and 
so on, and that is a reason against its general use ; be- 
cause if it does not happen to be properly folded, when 
the men come from business and they feel that they have 
not time to do it, rather than do it badly they will stop 
away altogether from parade. 

2798. You are aware that when Volunteers go into 
eamp there are a certain number issued;.5 per com- 
pany ?—Yes. 

2799. Would you propose any increase to that 1—~ 
I should propose that every man should have a coat 
under those circumstances. 

2800. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Supplied to him for the 
camp ? — Yes. 

2801. (Chairman.) On the question of amalgamation, 
you said that you thought there would be no economy 
effected by it ?-—No economy. 

2802. Would efficiency be promoted by it, supposing 
you had a Manchester regiment of three battalions ?— 
L rather think we are better. as we are; there is more 
emulation perhaps. 

2803. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You would have emu- 
lation still among the battalions ; you would also have 
a bond of union in the regiment?—-Yes; but to a 
certain extent we work together already. If we were 
asked to join in anything and we thought that the other 
two corps ought to be in it and could not afford it, we 
should say “we will decline.” We work together now 
as far as posaible. 

2804. (Chairman.) Supposing you had an order 
from the War Office that you were to amalgamate into 
one regiment, would it produce a bad effect in the town 
of Manchester as far as the Volunteers go, would you 
lose many by it ?—I do not think we should do that, 
you know it would be a much more serious thing for a 
man to command three battalions than one. 

2805. But each battalion would have a Colonel? And 
then over the three would be a senior Colonel, I 
suppose. ; 

2806, That might or might not be; that is not abso- 
lutely necessary either way?—Somebody must be 
senior, 

2807. The senior Officer of the three battalions might 
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be the senior Officer of the regiment, and so when 
the regiment was all together, take the command; it 
does not follow that there need be one Officer over the 
three battalions ?—I hardly see what the benefit would 
be. 

2808. The benefit would be this, that you would 
have one system carried throughout ; one set of uni- 
forms, one uniform dress throughout, one rifle range 
throughout, and the whole thing would be conducted as 
one scheme, and the discipline would be similar ; and 
those would be advantages which it would have, would 
they not ?—Well, we work very well as it iz. Under 
all the circumstances I should say it is better that it 
should be as it is. 

2809. I think your position is rather peculiar, 
because each of your regiments seems to be a very 
complete one, and a large one, and I do not think that 
it applies therefore quite so much to Manchester as it 
would to other towns where there are numerous corps, 
and some small corps ?—Then in a case of that kind 
certainly, if there are five or six corps within a reason- 
able distance, and those five or six corps have six 
companies each, it would be far better to make two 
battalions of 12 companies each. 

2810. Was your regiment ever in a smaller force 
than it is!—We were always in twelve companies. 
I do not see much saving either by that plan, because 
with twelve companies you must have an Adjutant, 
and we have few enough sergeants now. 

2811. Mr. de la Bere. What about a saving in the 
range !—We could not do with less room in our range. 

2812. You pay £296 a-year I see for that. Have 
you been doing anything to the range ?—We have been 
building a house, and the targets have been re-arranged 
and so on. All the three regiments shoot a great deal, 
and we could not do with any less space than we have 
now for target practice; because in addition to the class 
firing, there is an immense number of company prizes ; 
there are regimental contests, and then company con- 
tests as well. As far as we are concerned, we have 
not a Saturday at liberty the whole year ; from February 
to the end of October we have not a blank Saturday, 
we are either on parade or shooting. And it is the 
same with the other corps, and we cannot get all the 
shooting in now. Every now and then there is grum- 
bling that a company cannot have the number of targets 
that they require for prize shooting. In Manchester 
we could not do with one target less than we have now. 
We all shoot on the same afternoon, Saturday afternoon, 
and cannot shoot at any other time, except in the case 
of a very few men. 90 men out of every 100 are 
obliged to shoot on Saturday afternoon If any such 
amalgamation as is suggested took place, I should be 
the gainer, if there would be any gainer in it, because 
I happen to be senior in Manchester, but I do not 
think there would be any benefit constituted as we now 
are. 

2818. (Chairman.) It would be an advantage if 
you could get a uniform dress throughout; you agree 
to that ?— Yes, it would be better. If we were starting 


to-day, common sense would say at once that we should 


be all alike. 

2814. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Now each regi- 
ment has its own colour ?—Yes. 

2814" (Chairman.) Have you any difficulty in 
getting officers?—We have. We have not suffered as 
much as in the other corps; but there is a difficulty in 
getting the right sort of men. 

2115. Have you any suggestions to offer as to any 
mode by which vou could make the Officers’ rank 
more acceptable?—That is a difficult thing. I have 
often thought about it, but really I do not know what 
more can he done. That is the chief difficulty in 
connection with the movement, I think. Exemption from 
Service on Juries is often named, but it appears to me 
of small importance. i 

2816. The question of obtaining good officers you 
mean ?—Yes, because where you find a man take an 
interest in work, and the right stamp of man, you 
have a full company at once. If that man leaves, and 
there is an indifferent sort of man in command of ibs iit 
dwindles away by degrees ; but as sure as ‘you have a 
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good captain, so sure you have a good company. It ig 
not lack of men at all, and if we could only devise 
some means by which the right sort of men would 
come in as officers, then our troubles would be virtually 
at an end. 

2817: (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Do you mean the 
right sort of men socially ?—Socially, and in every way. 
A man who is cut out for the work and likes it. 

2818. You have been to a school of Instruction yours 
self ?— Yes, . 

2819. Have many of your Officers been to one ?— 
Twelve, I think, went to begin with ; but latterly | 
there has been no School, and the Officers have passed 
before a Board. , 

2820. There would have been a School if there had 
been applicants for it, I suppose >—Very likely. 

2821. Cannot the young ‘Officers who come in now 
give the time for it ?—The great majority cannot. 

2822. Therefore you think, that even if higher n= 
struction were given to the Officers, the difficulty would 
be their giving time to it ?—The difficulty is to give — 
the clear month’s time that is required. Still, if we 
could only induce the right men to come in they would 
do it and willingly. 

2823. (Lieut.-Gien. Stephenson.) Have you any sug= 
gestion to offer with regard to the School of Instruction — 
as to any way in which it could be improved ?—It is a 
very excellent thiug; we all received great benefit | 
from it. . ; hae 

2824, You do not think it could be improved in any | 
way ?—I do not think 80 ; the school we had was all — 
that was necessary. We had to prepare for it ;’and 
then the 2nd battalion of the Sth (King’s) regiment 
was stationed in Manchester and we were very well 
looked after, and we had plenty of work the whole time 
and the School was very efficient for Volunteers, all 
that was necessary. 

2825. (Chairman.) Have you any engagement with 
the men who enlist and come into your corps 1—Merely 
that if they leave before the end of three years there is — 
£1 to be paid towards the cost of their uniform. 

2826. If they stay on after the three years do you 
give them anything, snpposing their uniforms are still 
good ?—No. 

2827. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Do you enforce that 
penalty which you have just mentioned, as a rule ?—~ 
Invariably ; and we have very little trouble now. A 
case never comes into court. I do not think we have _ 
had half-a-dozen cases since the regiment was formed ; _ 
they pay when they find the summons comes, 

2828. If they leave at any time within the first three 
years they have to pay that ?—Yes. 

2829. (Chairman.) And you have not to go to the 
police court to enforce that, you say P—No. 

2830. Are your men artizans?—No, they are a 
better class of men than the majority of corps, 
merchants, warehousemen, &c. ; principally clerks in 
warehouses, and young fellows who are pupils to 
engineering works, and men of that class. 

2831. How long do they stay in the Service gene- 
rally !—I shovid think about four years. 

2832. I suppose, as a rule, they only get one 
uniform ; they do not get a uniform after the third 
year ?—-If they required it they would get it, but they 
do not necessarily get it. We cloihs the men as we 
find it is necessarv ; we do not clotne a certaim number 
in any one year. HOME 

2833. If you gave a man a second uniform at the 
commencement of the fourth year, would you require 
from him £1 if he did not go on for three years longer ? 
—No. 

28384. Then his uniform is handed on, I suppose, 
and it goes on to the next man !—Yes, if we can make 
it fit another man. The majority of our men will not 
take second-hand uniforms ; uniforms used for a short 
period are cleaned and re-issued. But our uniform 
cleans very well, and I have no doubt some of the fel- 
lows do get a second-hand uniform and do not really 
know it. I find we use more than I expected a second 
time. 
2835, (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) It takes no stain 
from wet ?—No; my uniform has been saturated over 
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and over again, and it is fit to wear to-day. If you 
get a fair cloth to begin with, it is a very econcmical 
cloth indeed. We use a good doe-skin cloth. 

2826. (Chairman.) You buy it wholesale, I sup 

ose ?—Yes, in a sense we do; we make a contract 

with a tailor, and pay him so much a suit, but he must 
get his cloth at one place as we order it ourselves. 

9837. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Do you not find dif- 
ferent shades according to the wear of the cloth ?— 
Getting the cloth always from the same manufacturer 
keeps up the colour well. Seeing the Regiment on 
parade you would not see the least difierence unless 
you were to go down the line and pick out the different 
men. We clothe them every year as required, so that 
there isnever any large per centage of new uniforms in 
the Regiment. 

2838. (Chairman.) Will you inform the Committee 
whether you have any opinion with regard to com- 
pulsory service, and the advisability of imposing iowa 
would ask you whether yon would resort to the 
existing law with regard to the Militia ballot, or would 
you make it cempulsory that every man of full age 
should do a certain number of drills?—I would either 
make him liable for the ballot to the Militia, or require 
iim to serve in the Volunteer Force, because a man 
“may make himself perfectly efficient in a Volunteer 
corps without the least interruption of his ordinary 
business engagements. 

9839. You would not refuse any man wishing to 
enter the Volunteer corps in that case ?— No. 

2840. That being so, you cannot limit your esta- 

Dlishment, can you ?—No ; we should have to have an 
increased number of battalions. Every man should be 
liable to serve in the Militia or to qualify in the 
Volunteers. Now-a-days you may find one man in a 
thousand, but only about that proportion, who has not 
sufficient time to attend the necessary drills to 
qualify in the Volunteers, 

"2841. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) You do not hear 
the question discussed among your own men, do you? 
_ —Not particularly amongst our own Officers ; but itis a 

subject that is constantly discussed almost wherever 
yon go. 

9842. (Chairman.) What you say is compulsory 
service for the Militia with an exemption for Volun- 
teers ?— Yes, for efficient Volunteers. 

2843, Would not that have the effect of very soon 
extinguishing the Volunteers altogether?—No, it 
would ll the ranks directly. 

9844. But it might go the other way, might it not ? 
—There are very few men of any position at all who 
would run the risk of serving among the men of a 
Militia regiment if they could go into a Volunteer 
Corps ; besides many men can attend Saturday after- 
‘noon drills and evening drills when they could not 

possibly go away for a month from business, as they 

would have to do iu the Militia because it would be 
the means of their losing their situations. 

9845. Then you would have a much larger Force of 


Volunteers, and then it would follow that your Capita-_ 


_ tion grant at once would come to an end, would it not ? 
_ —It would be a considerable increase of expense to the 
country. 

2846, I mean that it would alter the whole system ; 
- compulsory service w ould entirely alter the system under 
which you are now working ?—It would treble the 
number of battalions at once. 

2847. (Mr. de Ia Bere.) Now the cou try has to 
"pay because it is difficult to get Volunteers at any other 
_ price; but if the condition was to go into the Militia 

or come to the Voluntcers, men would go into the 

Volunteers, and the money would be foud. The 


aay 


fear of being liable to service in the Militia would make Licutenant- 
a man not only come into the Volunteers but find the Colonel 


money necessary, would it not ?-—I dare say he would, En 


dgford. 


but would it be fair? If the country gets the services October 25th 
of the man, it does not matter to it whether it gets it 1978, é 


in a clear month of 30 days or the same period over the 
ear. 

2848. (Uaj.-Gen. Bulwer.) You would pay the 
men in the Volunteers; is that your meaning ?—I 
would not pay a man for serving in the Volunteers, 
certainly not, but I would find him his uniform. If a 
man chooses to go into the Volunteer Corps and make 
himself efficient there, that ought to stand; if not, he 
ought to run his chance of having to go into a Militia 
regiment. 


2849. Have you any migratory population in Man- 


chester ?—It is not a migratory population. 

2850. Or an emigrating population !—To a certain 
extent the men leaye ; you know artizans, and so on, 
must go away sometimes for two or three months on 
particular work, and then come back ; but you could 
not say that of Manchester generally. 

2851. (Chairman.) I think then that the two points 
which you indicate are a loan of great-coats, and pay- 
ing the expenses with regard to encampment ?— Yes. 

2852. That done, the capitation grant,.in your 
opinion, would be sufficient ?—For battalions of 12 
companies it would. 

2853. Is there any other point which you wish to 
bring before us?—May I ask, are you proposing to 
consider the subject of adjutants, their present appoint- 
ment, and so on ? 

2854. Any observations which you like to make we 
should be happy to hear?—At present the adjutants 
are sent to the Volunteer Corps for five years. At the 
end of five years that appointment is not renewed with 
the corps. My own impression is that the five years’ 
appointment is all right, but I think the Commanding 
Officer ought to have some voice in the appointment of 
an adjutant. It is a vital thing to a Volunteer Corps 
to have as its adjutant a man who is really a believer 
in Volunteering. 

2855. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Are there any cases 
in which the Commanding Officer’s application for the 
first appointment of an adjutant has not been attended 
to?—I donot know of any. An adjutant is a very 
material element in a Volunteer corps, and if you get 
aman in that position who is not a Volunteer at heart 
he will do that which is required of him simply and 
nothing more; then unless you have a commanding 
Officer with plenty of time to attend to the work of the 
corps, and a good set of Officers, the chances are that 
difficulties will arise and the corps will suffer; but 
where you have a good man as adjutant he is an in- 
valuable assistant. Although I was dead against it in 
the first instance I think now that the five years ap- 
pointment is good, provided that the appointment can 
be renewed at the request of the Commanding Officer, 
if it is for the welfare of the corps. 

2856. (Ohairman.) That might suit the Volunteers, 
but probably would not suit the rest of the army 
arrangements ?—That is quite possible. Of course I 
ain speaking now for my side of the question. I know 
of an instance at this preseat moment where the adju- 
iant’s five years is up, and he is not allowed to remain 
but it would be of very great value to that corps if he, 
could remain. I hear the Colonei is resigning as he 
won't go on with a new Adjutant. So necessary a yart 
of a Volunteer regiment is the adjutant that if you do 
get a good man you want to stick to him. 

9857. Is there any other point which you wish to 
men‘ion ?—I think not. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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2898. (Chairman, to Sir Lintorn Simmons.) The 
Committee understand that you are of opinion that 
Volunteers through receiving instruction, might be 
made of some service in regard to submarine en- 
gineering ; will you kindly state anything that you 
October 26th, think the Committee would like to hear upon that 
1878, subject ?—The defence of our ports, both military 
and commercial, by submarine mines in conjunction 
with artillery, is a matter of the greatest importance. 
We have for some years past been trying to bring 
our system of submarine mines to a state in which 
it would be of use generally to the country for this 
purpose, but we encounter a great difficulty. The 
number of engineers is limited, and we have only been 
able to train as yet three companies, and a fourth is 
in process of training, to supply all the wants of the 
submarine mining service throughout. the world. 
The military ports, including Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Sheerness, Gravesend, the Thames (which should be 
considered rather as a commercial port) Cork, and Pem- 
broke, at home take a large proportion of these men ; 
in addition to these, we have Halifax, Bermuda, and 
Malta abroad; all these ports absorb nearly the 
whole of our trained military force. The colonies 
also have made demands upon‘us for defences of this 
nature, and we have supplied during the last year a 
small number of trained sappers for five colonial ports, 
and the probability is, that if a war were to break 
out, we should be-obliged to send out stores, and a 
small party of trained men for other ports abroad. 
These trained men who are. sent abroad, are al- 
together insufficient of themselves to lay down and 
work the submarine mining’ defences of those ports, 
but we trust that persons may be found in each locality 
who will volunteer for service, and will assist in 
working the submarine mines. It is but yesterday 
that TI received a proposition of this nature from 
one of the ports to which we sent a party last 
year, and it is probable that our expectations will 
be realized, by getting the necessary assistance in 
those ports to work the submarine mines in com- 
bination with our own men. But this leaves us 
without men for the defence of our commercial 
ports at home, some of which are really of more im- 
portance to us ‘than most of the ports abroad. Some 
years ago a Committee considered the subject of 
the number of ports at home at which it is desir- 
able that submarine mines should be laid, and 
they amounted to 27 ports. Material has. been. 
procured sufficient for some of the most important of 
these ports; but in the event of war breaking out, 
unless we can get the assistance of trained men in 
those ports, we should have great difficulty in laying 
the mines; in fact they could not be laid by our 
people until they had fully provided for the necessities 
of the military ports. Under those circumstances I 


have endeavoured to consider in what way we could 
get assistance elsewhere. A proposition was made 
some time ago by the Maycr of Tynemouth, who is 
an Artillery Officer, that a company of Artillery’ - 
should be trained for this purpose for the defence of | 
the Tyne. That matter was considered, and the 
Secretary of State sent Colonel Crossman, who is the 
Inspector of Submarine Mining defences, to Newcastle. 
We considered the subject, and we were of opinion _ 
that as the submarine mining defences in the Regular 
Service form a duty for the Royal Engineers, it would 
be more consistent with the organization which has 
been adopted for the Army if the Submarine Mining 
defences at the ports, in the event of our obtaining 
the assistance of Volunteers, were undertaken by , 
Volunteer Engineers. Colonel Palmer, who commands 
the Durham Volunteer Battalion of Engineers which 
is very strong (I think it contains 1,200 men). stated 
that he could find a class of men on the Tyne 
who are admirably adapted for this purpose. His 
regiment consists to a considerable extent of mechanics . 
who are employed in his own works, and he feels con- 
fidence, and from Colonel Crossman’s examination on’ 
the spot, there appears to be no doubt that his Corps 
contains the very class of men who are best adapted 
for this work. It appears to me therefore that it 
would be highly desirable if we could enlist their 
services ;-and one great advantage attending such an 
arrangement would be that it would give a great — 
interest locally to the defences of the river itself; 
that the Volunteers would feel that they were per- 
forming a service .which was really bond fide good 
work for the defences of their own homes. ‘The pro- 
position is one which requires, if. carried out, that the 
men should be trained more than Volunteers ordinarily 


are trained, The work of Submarine Mining occupies ~ 


our own men for training a period of 90 working — 
days; but.as the men we get are not boatmen, and 
not accustomed to be upon the water, we have to train 
them specially for that work, and also to teach them 
knotting and splicing and other things which may be | 
taught to the Volunteers in their own homes; but the 
special work in connection with the mines themselves 
will occupy about 50 days; these men, in order to 
be made’ efficient submarine miners, would have to 
receive a similar training at the School of Military 
Engineering of about 50 days continuously. 

2859. That is also working days, I suppose ?—Yes, 
working days. It appears that these men are earning" 
at the rate of about 5s. Gd. a~day on the works upon 
which they are generally employed. The proposition 
which has been made (and I think it a reasonable one) 
is that if these men are sent to Chatham for training 
for a period of 50 days, they should receive 4s. a-day 
working. pay, which Colonel Palmer seemed to think 
would be sufficient to induce them to g0, in addition 


- port for two years. 


; 
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to free quarters and rations, and their railway ex- 


penses to and fro. Ile has also proposed that the 
Officers during the same period of training should 
receive the military pay of their rank; because being 
away from home for a considerable time, they would 
pe put to considerable expense. This proposition, if 
earried out at Newcastle, might probably be extended 
to several other of the most important ports of the 
country, as for instance Liverpool, the Firth of Forth, 
the Glyde, Southampton, the Severn, and the Humber ; 
and therefore I think the Committee in considering 
the scheme should not look at it merely with refer- 
ence to Newcastle, but with reference to its pro- 
pable extension to these principal ports, to which, 
also, some others might eventually be added. I may 
say also that if these men are trained, they will form 


a most valuable Reserve to us for other places. After 


the mines are laid, and once in good order, it will not 


require the whole body to keep them going ; andit is 


possible that some of these men might, in the event of 
war, after laying their own defences, be turned to ac- 
count for assisting at other ports which are not pro- 
vided for in the same way. Estimates have been made 
as to the total cost of these six ports, which are 
embodied in those papers before you; they provide 
for training two officers and 16 men annually for each 
These men should be sent, ac- 
cording to circumstances, either to the School of 


‘Military Engineering at Chatham, or to Portsmouth, 


Sheerness, Plymouth or Pembroke, as might be most 
convenient when we were carrying out our annual 


practice. We are obliged to keep our own miners in 


training; it is not sufficient to give them a training 
and leave them tu themselves, but we are obliged to 


give them an annual practice to keep them up in their 


work ; and it might be advisable to send these men, 
depending upon circumstances at the time, according 


as it might be most convenient, to one of the military 


ports where the annual practice of our own men is 


going on, or to the School of Military Engineering ; 
and they would have, as I said, to undergo a training 
of at least 50 days; if they required 4s. a-day, this 
would amount to about £10 a-man, which might be 
given either as a capitation grant or as daily pay, as 
the Committee might think advisable. The men 


would have to be selected for their general handiness 


and intelligence, and preference should be given to 
those men who are accustomed to boats, and they 
should be given to understand that they would be 
liable to be removed at any time in case of mis- 


conduct or general inefficiency. ‘he cost calculated 


thus, exclusive of Officers with the payment of the 
capitation grant for the two first years, would be 
£160 for one port; and as we should not expect to 
have to train the same number of men in subsequent 
years, but only a sufficient number to maintain the 
efficiency of the corps, we have estimated for half 
that amount, or £80 only for subsequent years. 
A sergeant-instructor would be required for each 
corps who, in addition to the ordinary duties of 
instruction, would have charge of the large estab- 
lishment of valuable submarine mining stores allotted 
to the port, and be responsible for keeping them in 
order; his pay would amount to £120 a-year exclusive 
of Regimental Clothing. In addition to the sergeant- 
instructor, another man would be required at each 


_. port, whose services, although useful to the Volun- 


teers, would be required whether the Volunteers are 


raised or not, for the preservation of the stores. A 
sapper’s pay, which |he would receive, may be esti- 
mated to amount to about £80 a-year. If we keep 
the stores at each port that are necessary for its 
defence, which we should have to do whether or no, 
as these stores have been procured to a great extent 
already, he would be required for that purpose. 
Then as part of the instruction would be given by 
means of models on the spot, we should propose to 
supply them with mode's to the value of £100. The 
cost of stores for the annual practice would be £100 
for each port From these data you arrive at this 
conclusion, that the first year the expense of one port 
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would be £616, for the second year it would be the 
same amount, less the cost of models, or £516. 

2860. And less the cost of storss als» ?—No, the 
stores are an annual expense, having been provided 
for the defence of the port they would be used for 
training, but the consumption in each year’s practice 
is represented by the £100; whatever might be des- 
troyed or injured, would have to be made good, to 
keep up what is necessary for the defence of the 
port. In subsequent years, that is to say, after the 
second year, the expense would be £415. The re- 
sult of these calculations, if applied to six ports, would 
be as follows; exclusive of any allowance to officers 
and of clothing for the men; the expense of the first 
year would be £3,696 ; for the second year, £3,096 ; 
and for the subsequent years, £2,286. In addition 
there would be the hire or purchase of boats. For 
our military ports the Admiralty supply the boats, 
but as the necessary boats of the proper form exist 
in all these commercial ports, and only require some 
slight fitments, I think the better plan would be to 
make use cf what we find in the ports’ themselves ; 
and if the scheme were carried out, I should recom- 
mend that the boats be hired and paid for as re- 
quired. The convenience attending this arrangement 
would be, that the boats would always be in good 
order. As the Volunteer annual practice in their 
rivers will be carried out at very broken periods, 
perhaps a day in one week, and a day in another, and 
occasionally perhaps one or two days consecutively 
might be given to it, you could not hire the boats 
continuously for the purpose. I think therefore that 
it would be advisable to hire them as required, which 
would be the most economical way, aud probably the 
most efficient, of supplying the necessity. I do not 
know whether there is any other subject that I need 
mention. . 

2861. May we ask you whether you would think 
it necessary to impose some additional engagement 
upon the men who entered into this force, beyond what 
was imposed on ordinary Volunteers, if you are to 
give them all that training which you have described ? 
— 1 think it would be very advisable if you could 
accomplish it, to bind the men for a certain number of 
years, say for three or four or five years at the least ; 
but I fancy there might be some difficulty in doing 
so. If the men were carefully selected locally, as being 
engaged upon large and important works in the 
various localities where the Volunteers are raised, it 
is probable I think, that you might not find it ne- 
cessary to impose any restriction. As for instance, 
in the case of Colonel Palmer’s Corps; the probability 
is that a good many of the men would be from his 


-own works, men who are employed from year to year 


in the locality itself. If an employer of labour had to 
discharge his men, it might cause an embarrassment 
if these men were enlisted in your service for a given 
period, and it would be difficult perhaps to restrain them 
from changing their habitation. I should hope that 
the precaution might not be necessary. If it were 
found upon experience that it were so, then it might 
be a subject for future consideration. 

2862. I suppose this instruction which they 
would get at the public expense would be 
valuable to them afterwards; they might turn it 
to their own account, might they not ?—Not very 
readily. Some might possibly be bribed away by 
foreign Governments; but foreign Governments 
are training their own people; and the difficulty of 
their working in a foreign country and having to do 
with a foreign language would probably cause them 
not to be led away. Another thing is that their in- 
struction woukl not be so perfect as that they could 
be considered perfect submarine miners; they would 
not have a thorough knowledge of the appliances ; 
because it is not necessary that they should have 
such a knowledge of everything connected with the 
service. We only have afew men in our own com- 
panies who would be valuable men to go and set up a 
Submarine Mining Establishment elsewhere. The 
Volunteers’ would require careful instruction, because 
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the manipulation of the mines by ignorant men is 
exceedingly dangerous; but the actual putting to- 
gether of the parts of the electrical machinery which 
works these mines is not left to ordinary men; it re- 
quires a more highly skilled class ; either the Officers 
superintend it or the Instructors; and all the men are 
not capable of handling the more delicate parts. 

2863. (Maor-Gen. Bulwer.) They would not be 
capable of imparting instruction ?—The men would be 
capable of imparting instruction as to laying them 
down, but not as to putting the more delicate parts 
together, 

2864. (Chairman.) It occurs to me that this pro- 
posal is a departure toa certain extent from the prin- 
ciple of the Volunteer service, which hitherto has not 
extended to paying either Officers or men for learning: 
or acquiring their business ; would you think that 
under the special circumstances of this case it would 
be desirable to depart from the principle of the Volun- 
teer service to that extent ?—I have no doubt of it 
as regards the men, for I really do not see how we 
are to carry out this means of defence unless we 
can adopt some measure of this sort: From my expe- 
rience of the way in which our annual estimates 
are prepared, and the great demands there are for 
public funds for other purposes, I think it is altogether 
unreasonable to suppose that we can raise a body of 
regular troops, trained to do this work for the com- 
mercial ports; and therefore we are driven to some 
alternative; and Ido not see myself how you can 
possibly expect to get men of that class, who alone 
are fitted for the work, to undertake it, unless you are 
prepared to remunerate them for the great length of 
time, 50 days (which to a working man is a very con- 
siderable time) they would have to devote to instruc- 
tion in the art. 

2865. Would these skilled mechanics after they had 
received your instruction be as efficient, or approach- 
ing the same efficiency as men whom you have per- 
manently under your instruction ag engineers ?—[ 
should hope they would come very near it, and that 
with a few of the higher trained men as instructors 
they would be able to carry out the work in a thorough 
manner. Of course our advantage with regard to our 
own men is that we can employ them anywhere ; for 
instance in the last year an emergency arose, and at 
a few days’ notice parties of our most instructed men 
were sent to several of the principal ports of our 
Colonies, each party with an Officer, fully equipped 
with all the valuable stores requisite for the defence 
of those ports. 

2866. If you did not obtain the services of these 
Volunteers, should you be induced to press for a larger 
number of engineers to be employed permanently ?— 
Certainly. I think that the question of submarine 
defence is of the greatest possible importance to us, 
because our commercial ports are almost defenceless 
at, the present time, and the construction of permanent 
defences is such a costly affair, that I do not see a 
prospect at. present of our being able to erect them ; 
and these submarine mining defences, although of 
themselves they are very imperfect, afford a certain 
amount of defence which can be extemporized rapidly 
if the stores are in hand and the people are ready {to 
lay them. 

2867. The ports which you name as ports at which 
the military engineers are, are Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Pembroke, Sheerness, Gravesend and Cork ?—Yes. | 

2868. You would not propose to put any Volunteers 
there?—No. But there is another proposition, which 
is, to supplement our own men at the military ports, 
where not in sufficient numbers by a company of 
militia from some of the neighbouring militia corps. 

2869. Militia engineers ?2——Militia engineers if we 
can get them. 

2870. (Mr. de la Bere.) But in that case they only 
offer them 1s. a-day extra pay, and those men are 
only to be employed in laying the torpedoes, &e., and 
are not to have the superior instruction which you 


‘advocate for the Volunteers ?'—No, the militia are to 


assist Our own trained men in supplying handy manual 
labour as boatmen ; these Volunteers at the commer- 
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cial ports would take the place of our own men at 
the iilitary ports, and they would have to work 
with them a party of boatmen and others who would 
be trained locally, and who would not require to 
undergo that long training. i 
2871. (Chairman.) Then your proposal would be 
that the Volunteers should'do for the commercial 
ports what the Royal Engineers have done for the 
military ports?—Just so, and that as part of the 
organization of the Volunteer Force they should have. 
attached to them, handymen, boatmen and others, to 
do corresponding work to what we propose that a 
company of Militia engineers should do at the military 
orts. i 
: 2872. You made some remarks with regard to the 
men who go for the instruction receiving 4s, a-day 
working pay during the days that they are out; have. 
you anything to say with regard to the officers who, 
I think you also suggested, should receive their. 
expenses, or rather the pay of their rank while they 
were out?—That has been suggested by Colonel 
Palmer. I am not myself personally acquainted with — 
the social status of the Officers of these Volunteers, 
but if (as I have reason to believe will be found 
to be the case) they are men who are employed - 
on works, such as Colonel Palmer’s own factory on | 
the Tyne, I think it is reasonable that df they — 
are taken for a training of 50 days they — 
Should have some return, 
their necessary expenses. It is possible that there 
may be gentlemen in’ the country who would: g0 
through a training of 50 days without such emolu- 


some payment to cover | 


ment; but it will be a great ‘advantage to us if these i 
officers are men who have a knowledge of mechanics — 


and are employed in mechanical operations: and also 


if they are, as I believe them to be, gentlemen who — 


are employed in such works ag these 


would be a great advantage to retain them with their 


own men whom they are accustomed to lead and to 3 


control in their own private works; because I may say 
that the actual laying of these mines is ticklish 


work; there is a good deal of risk attending it, and it — 
requires highly intelligent officers who are used to the 
apparatus as well as men; — 


handling of mechanical 
otherwise we may be subject to accidents. 

2873. Would you cast 
ing a paper to the Witness) and see whether that is ih 
conformity with the figures which you have given, 
to-day; that is the paper which you sent in ?—This 
paper is not quitein conformity with the figures which 
I have given to-day. I have asded to this the cost of 
a storeman, that is to say of an assistant to the in- 


on the Tyne, it 


your eye over that paper (hand- _ 


structor to help him in keeping the stores; but asI — 


have already stated, although that would be part. of 
the expenses of the defence of the port it is doubtful 
whether it should be a charge upon the Volunteer 
estimate, because he is a man that we must keep on 
the spot to take charge of the stores, if they have 
been provided and are at the port for its defence. 
2874. Would not that also apply to the models ?— 


. He would take charge of the models, 


2875. But I mean would not the models be on loan ? 
—No, we should have to supply them specially for the 
port and for instructional purposes. In some cages 
also there might be an expense for store buildings, 
but I do not think that that cither is a charge against 
the Volunteer estimate although it is a charge on the - 
defence of the port. If the ports have to be supplied 
the War Department will have to provide the build- 
ings for the stores; therefore I did not mention them. 

2876. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You will have the 
stores there whether the Volunteers are formed in the 
way you suggest or not ?—We shall have them there 
eventually ; it may be some considerable time before 
we have them there; but we have stores at Woolwich 
for most of these ports, which we have not distributed 
because the store buildings have not yet been erected, 

2877. (Chairman.) Neither have youestimated for 
the clothing which would be necessary for the Volun- 
teers to go through these instructions, have you ?— 
No, I have not estimated for that. I think that they 
would require a serge suit which would probably cost - 
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at the rate of £2 a man, and might last for two years 
T should think; that would be to save their own cloth- 
ing during instruction. 

2878. After these men have undergone their train- 
ing and become such efficient persons, would you 
propose that they should receive anything in addition 
to the Capitation grant, which is now 30s. a-year, the 
same as the Volunteers generally ?—I do not know 
that it would be necessary, but I am hardly compe- 
~ tent to speak on that point. I should prefer that you 
should take the opinion on that matter of a man like 
Colonel Palmer, who knows what his menare, For 
myself I do not think it would be necessary. 

_ 2879. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) The only extra ex- 
~ pense thrown on them would be this extra uniform? 
—Yes. 


«2880. There would be no other extra expense 


which they would have to incur ?—No, I do not think 
that an addition would be necessary. 

2881. (Chairman.). When they were engaged in 
this engineering work they could hardly be said to 
he doing Volunteer work, could they ?—Yes, in their 

own rivers I think they would when they are doing 
their annual practice. They practise, as the ordinary 
Volunteers do, of an evening, and in the afternoon. 
2882. A Volunteer gives a couple of hours. when 
he can; but this sort of work would have to be made 
the first business of the day, I suppose?—Of a day, 
or of half a day. It would be advisable certainly, if 
we could get it, to have them doing the work for 
several days consecutively ; but I should think that 
they might keep up their knowledge by giving a half 
day occasionally, and perhaps a whole day now and 
then. And there is another thing about, it which is 
somewhat different fromthe general Volunteer service, 
namely, that the whole body would have to be at 
work at the same time; for instance, we could not 
carry out a drill with a third of a party; they would 
have to be all out together. That might probably 
affect the question of the Capitation grant. 

2883. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) What establishemnt 
would you have at each port ?—One company. 

2884. The same strength as your Royal Submarine 
companies ?—About 60 to 70 men. 

2885. 91 is the strength of your companies ?— Yes, 
but they are broken up into sections of 31 and we get 
additional assistance for them in fact the way in which 
we are carrying out our annual, practice now, in con- 
sequence of not having these Militia assistants or any 
other extraneous assistance, is that our companies are 
broken up into three sections, each consisting as I have 
said of about 31 men; and which are allotted to dif- 
ferent ports. For instance there is a section for Pem- 
broke. We have just been carrying out ow annual 
practice at Pembroke, and were obliged to send 
a second section from another port so as to complete 
the number required to work the submarine mines; that 
is to say we had 31 of the higher trained men, and 
the other 31 were doing what you may call manual 


 jabour; but it is a manual labour which requires a 


certain amount of intelligence and training; it re- 


quires boatmen, and handy men, to do that work. 


2886. (Mr. de la Bere.) Would men employed in 
that manual labour require the heavy training you 
speak of, namely 50 days ?—No;, but in order to eco- 
nomize in carrying out our annual practice as we have 


not got the extra manual labour we put two sections 


together. If we have 31 highly trained men we 
could carry out our annual practice if. we had about 
30 more of men who are not so thoroughly trained. 
2887 (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) That is the establish- 
ment you propose at these ports, a company of 60 
men; 30 highly trained, and 30 less so?—Yes, 30 
handy men or boatmen. ° 
_ 2888. Would all those men require that extra uni- 
form of which you spoke, both the highly trained, 
_and those not so highly trained ?—Yes, I think they 
would; they all have the same sort of work. I may 
_ say that this submarine mining service has grown 
very rapidly upon us during the last few years, and 
it is only now within the last two or three years 
that we have been able to systematise it at all; and 
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in fact the drill book is not yet issued although it is 
just ready. 

2889. (Mr. de la Bere.) Have you any information 
as to how thejColonies to which you have sent the men 
are going to do the manual work ?—No, we have not, 
except with regard to one, as to which I had to report 
yesterday, in which they hope to get the assistance of 
some of the electricians employed in the Postal Depart- 
ment, and some few soldiers and Malay boatmen. 
The Colonies in South Australia have undertaken their 
own defence; they have established a small Corps of 
their own; about two or three years ago there was a 
gentleman in this country, who was employed in the 
Postal Department in Australia, who went through a 
a course of instruction at Chatham, and who now I 
believe superintends the Submarine Mining defences 
of his Colony, which, however, has the peculiar ad- 
vantage at present of having several Engineer 
Officers in it, cne of whom, Sir William Jervois, is the 
Governor. I have no doubt that they will be able to 
carry it out; but we do not know yet what assistance 
they may require from us as regards personnel it is 
only now that they are beginning to work. 

2890. I suppose that in the several ports you speak 
of in the other colonies they depend for instruction 
upon the men you have sent out?—Yes; we have 
not sent any to Australia. I see in the Army List 
that at Victoria, in New South Wales, they have a 
torpedo and signal corps, with two captains and 
two lieutenants; but we have no experience yet of 
how it will work in the colonies. The fact of the 
matter is that in the emergency the mines were sent 
out with an officer and a few men, in the hope that 
they would be able to extemporize a system of 
working. We had not men sufficient to send out, 
and we had to trust to sending some of our very 
best men and most intelligent officers, in the hope 
that they would be able to extemporize some arrange- 
ment which should be effective. 

2891. In the port in England which you have been 
speaking of principally, the Commanding Officer of 
the corps is a large employer of labour ?—Yes. 

2892. And these men in his employ would stay ?—~ 
Yes. 

2893. But the Volunteer Force is a highly shifting 
Force, and the men would be liable to leave; and 
that would be a difficulty, would it not, in the way of 
the suggestion you make that we might utilize some 
of these men by sending them into other ports to im- 
part instruction?—I did not mean to suggest that. 
I meant that they might serve as a valuable Reserve, 
that in the event of war, and our being compelled 
to lay down submarine mines at other ports where 
there is no special corps for the purpose, after they 
had laid down their own mines, they might go and lay 
them down elsewhere. 

2894: What- would be the number of Royal En- 
gineers you would require at any station merely to 
do the highly trained work ?—31. 

2895. You want 31 highly trained men to conduct 
it ?—Yes, we cannot do it with less; and that allows 
a very small number for casualties. 

2896. Then to a certain extent you would be im- 
parting the same instruction to these Volunteers that 
you are giving to the Royal Engineers ?—Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

2897. Making them very highly trained men?— 
Yes. 

2898. You suggest the possibility that foreign 
employers would run after these men?—I do not 
think that, because it is a very few of them who 
would know how to put the various parts of the 
whole together. 

2899. You would always have a small staff, as I 
understand yau, to look after them ?—Yes. 

2900. What number would that be?—We sent out 
to the colonies three orfour; but I think itis possible 
that among these Volunteers we might find three or 
four who might take their place. I think as regards 
retaining these particular men at the ports if a care- 
ful selection were made and leading men of factories 
were taken they would be found not to be so very 
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itinerant a body as the Volunteers generally might 


e 

2901. (Ohairman.) When you haye brought back 
some of your Non-commissioned Officers from the 
colonies could you not give the instraction locally to 
the Volunteers, instead of calling them up and keep- 
ing them 50 days away tiom their homes ?—Not in a 
satisfactory way; these men that are @one to the 
colonies have all been traind in batches at the school 
of Military Engineering, or with one of the companies 
in their annual practice; and I do not think we could 
impart the knowledge to thé Volunteers unless they 
saw it practically worked in that way. 

2902. What I meant was, whether you could not 
send these instructors down to the port and there 
teach the Volunteers, instead of bringing the Volun- 
teers to be taught at your school?—I-do not think 
we could give them at all the same class of instruc- 
tion. In the school of Military Hngineerine and 
where they are carrying on the ‘annual practice, they 
have a number of instruments, and the men would 
see the work on a much larger and better scale 
than they could possibly see it with only three or 
four instructors; and they have appliances for teach- 
ing them which are very superior to what they can 
possibly have elsewhere ; in fact they have not got 
them at the stations where the mines are. 

2903. I only ask the question in case it were found 
difficult to induce these persons to leave their homes 
for so long a time ?—We should try ; but there would 
not be anything like the same degree of efficiency 
attained. Of course if we were driven to extremes 
one must do the best one can, but I do not think that 
there would be at all the same degree of efficiency 
reached; nor do I anticipate that these men whom 
we have sent away will be coming home so as to be 
available, because we shall have to relieve them by 
others, and then they will come back to their own 
companies at home. I may say that the drain upon 
us for supplying the several ports abroad to which I 
have alluded in our present state was a very serious 
matter to us, because we had to select some of our 
very best men to go out to them. And another thing 
I may say, namely, that at Chatham the course of the 


- instruction is conducted by highly skilled — officers 


specially selected for the purpose; anda staff of non- 
commissioned officers also who are very superior men, 
and are specially adapted for the purpose; and good 
as our instructors whom we should send out would 
be, they are not the capable men for instruction that 
these are who have been carefully selected for the 
pupose of training the whole corps at Chatham. 

2904. Do’ ‘you happen to know whether there are 
Engineer corps existing already at these ports which 
you have mentioned ?—Yes, I believe there are at 
each of them. 

2905. (Major Gen. Bulwer.) You could ‘use the 
Leeds and Sheffield corps for the Humber ?—Yes, 
there are corps available. . 

2906. (Chairman.) If your scheme were carried out, 
the first step would be to ask the Commanding Officer 
at these various ports to which you have referred, 
whether they could send two officers and sixteen men 
for two years consecutively to undergo a training of 
50 days with a view to becoming efficient in this 
way ?—Yes. : 

2907. And the cost you estimate for that would 


be a thousand a year, covering the instruction; atthe: 


rate of giving each man 4s. a day for his working pay ? 
— Yes. 

2908. Would that include the rations?—No, not 
the rations, nor quarters. — 

2909. Could that be provided by the service ?—Yes, 
quarters could be given, and of course the Com- 
missariat could issue rations, - 

-2910. (Lieut-Gen. Stephenson.) 
expenses are also excluded ?—Yes, 

2911. (Chairman.) Aud for that outlay which you 
have mentioned you consider that very valuable ser- 

-vice would be done?—Most valuable; in fact, as I 
*said before, it would supply a want whichI do not see 
my way to supplying in any other way. 


The travelling 
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2912. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) I think you said you 
could not supply qualified serjeant-instructors from 
the Royal Engineers for these men ?—Not for the 
whole of them immediately, but we shall be able to 
do so soon. We could not have supplied them a few 
inonths ago because we then had a great drain for 
the colonies ; but we have improved our position and 
shall shortly be able to supply them. 

2913. If not, could infantry serjeants be trained for 
that purpose ?—No, we should have to wait till we 
could supply them; but we are getting cver that 
difficulty.. Two or three months ago we had a, drain 
upon us for the colonies, and could not have supplied 
as Many as now, but now we are getting over that 
difficulty. 

2914..(Chairman.) Would .you employ these Vou 
lunteers to lay down anything like permanent en- 
gineering submarine works ?—Yes, when the time. 
came, Submarine mining cefences are not what you 
may cal] permanent in the sense of permanent de- 
fences. We supply submarine mines and keep’ them 
in store, and then on the outbreak of war, and when 
the necessity arises, we lay them down what we call 
permanently ; but that is only for a few months; we 
do not expect to keep them longer than the necessity 
continues. They do not remain like a permanent for- 
tification, laid for ever, but are only laid to meet an 
emergency, and remain down during that emergency ; 
and probably, during that emergency some of them — 
go wrong, and haye to be taken up and replaced. 


We cannot’ depend absolutely upon their continu- 


ing useful for any great length of time, but some- 
thing goes wrong with them, and they have to 
be taken up, examined and relaid; so that there is 
constant work in connection with them. But when 
once a system is laid down for a port, it isnot the 
same work to keep them going as to lay them down 
in the first instance. — 

2915. But if you were to employ the Volunteers to 
do anything of that sort, such as laying down a per- 
manent work, the object of which would be to defend 
your port, would not that be rather like employing 
them upon some business for which they ought to be 
paid; it is rather distinguished from mere drill, is it 
not ?—The instruction is to enable them to lay down 
this permanent defence, just in the same way that 
the Volunteer Artillery, when they are called out, 
would have permanently to man their batteries, 

2916. But not to make the batteries?—And these 
men do not actually make the apparatus for the sub- 
marine mines, they merely apply them. 

2917. What I was driving at was this, that they 
might say, “ We are doing’ work, which if we did not 
do, somebody else would have to do, and would be 
paid for,” and they would possibly ask you to give 
them working pay ?—I should say: that when they 
came to lay the mines down permanently for the de- 
fence of the port, they ought to get working pay and 
be taken regularly into pay, in the same way as J 
presume artillerymen would be if they were called out 


for permanent service. 


2918. Those men would be paid as soldiers ?—And 
these men would be paid in the same way as engi- 
neers, and receive working pay whilst employed on 
that particular duty. 

2919. (Colonel Fitz Hugh.) They would be paid 
like an ordinary sapper?—Yes; that is only on an ~ 
emergency occurring and war ensuing. 

2920. (Chairman.) Of course if these Volunteers 
were called out in a case of invasion they would then 
be similar to soldiers; but they might still be em- 
ployed in defending your ports short of invasion ?— 
In that case I think that their services being specially 
required, they should be paid at the same rate as if 
they were under instruction; I mean if they were 
called upon to lay down a permanent defence at a time 
when other Volunteers were not called out for 
service. 

2921. Could you furnish the Committee with a 
coniplete estimate showing the expenditure which 
would be incurred at each station; and then if it 
were thought well to enlarge the list of stations we 


le 
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should merely have to add those that would be added 
to that list?—Yes. I anticipate that our calls upon 
the regular enginecrs for the colonial service in the 
event of war may be very serious, and that would 
make it all the more difficult for us to carry on the 
duties at the military ports. 

2922. Are you proposing any similar arrangement 
for the colonics to that which you have proposed for 
Volunteers at home?—I have been lately serving on 
a Committee, the Colonial Defence Committee, and 
there we have in certain cases recommended these sub- 
marine mines, subject to their being able to raise a local 
force; but as yet I do not think any steps have been 
taken for raising any of those forces. 

2923. It would probably in their case be more of a 
Militia force than of a Volunteer force ?—Very likely. 
It would be different in different Colonies, depending 
upon their local organisation. But the only Colony 
at present that I am aware of that has taken the matter 
in hand, is Victoria. 

2924. Would this proposal involve an Inspecting 


Officer of Engineers ?—No, not more than we have 


now. ° 

2925. The inspection now being done by the engi- 
neer officer of the district ?—Yes. An Officer has 
been appointed under the title of Inspector of Sub- 
marine Mining Defences, with an assistant whose 
office is in London, who inspects our own people ; 
and either he or an officer experienced in submarine 
mining work should inspect these corps, apart from 


the insvection by the Commanding Engineer of the 


district ; being a special service, a special inspec- 
tion would have to be provided. 

2926. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) No additional Officer 
then would be necessary in that case, but the same 
Officer would do it ?—The same Officer would do it. 
Practically it would come to his either inspecting it 
himself, or his delegating it to one of the experienced 


submarine mining Officers, a captain of a submarine 


miuing company or a person thoroughly acquainted 
with the working of submarine mines. 
2927. (Chairman.) The engineer volunteers have to 
go through a musketry course, in order to earn their 
Japitation grant; these men would probably be 
excused that ?—It is not at all necessary that they 
‘should go through it; they might be excused; al- 
though I think perhaps it would add to their pride in 


- their position as engineers if they were armed and 


could march past and take pat in any ordinary exhibi- 
tion on any gala day; but I think they would not 
require to go through a shooting course at all. 

2928. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Would you recom- 
mend any special badge, any mark on a man’s coat, to 
encourage him in serving in this way ?—If it was 
thought that it would encourage men, it would be a 
very good thing, and very inexpensive. 

2929. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) There’ is no mark in 
the Royal Engineers, is there, showing a distinction 

for such service ?—No. d 

2930. (Chairman.) Is there anything else that you 

would desire to add ?-—No, I don’t know that there is ; 


I might say, perhaps, that if we had axy difficulty in 


finding instructors, it-might possibly be the meaus of 
‘providing a position for some of our old instructors 
who have been discharged or are about to be dis- 
charged from the Service. 
2931. (Vo Capt. Anderson.) Have you anything to 
add to what has been said ; is there any point which 
you think it would be well to inform the Committee 


~ upon?—I would like to impress upon the Committee 


that that tifty days’ course which has been referred to 
is absolutely necessary at starting. The instruction 
at Chatham has been going on for many years, and 
has now been matured, and has-arrived at avery high 
state of excellence. The Officers are very expe- 
rienced men and the non-commissioned Officers also, 
and the appliances. are on a very large scale for in- 
structing men efficiently ; and I think that the only 
way to give these men a good start would be to send 
them where they could see the work done as on ser- 
vice, and where they would be taught in the best 


Dy way; and having given them that good start, then 


annually a little drill or instruction, either in their own 
rivers or by their being sent to one of our military 
ports: where instruction is carried on, would keep 
them up in that knowledge. But the subject now is 
such a speciality that I think that that preliminary 
course is absolutely necessary to start it at all. 

2932. Would these Volunteers have sufficient in- 
telligence to begin with, to enable them to benefit by 
such instruction ?—We would send down to the Com~ 
manding Officer and give him an idea of the sort of 
men we would prefer; and if we may judge from the 
case of Colonel Palmer, who has visited Chatham and 
seen the work and taken great interest in it, he for 
one said he would have no difficulty in selecting two 
officers and 16 likely men at once to come and learn, 
and to be followed by a similar number in another 
year. I think that if we were to inform the Command- 
ing Officer in each case of the sort of men we want, 
and the sort of instruction that would be imparted, he 
then could send us men who would benefit by the 
training. 

2933. I suppose they must always be educated 
men ?--We would like artificers, handy men, any men 
who like boat work. Of course a general education 
is desirable in order to learn a little about electricity, 
which is the foundation of the whole thing; but the 


intelligent men of a. factory would be quite sufliciently 


educated, I think. 

2934. Would the officers require a longer time than 
the men?—We have only asked that the officers 
should come for the same period; aud we would put 
in the hands of the officers the Manual. of Instruction, 
which would be a large volume and the drill book, and 
we should hope that if they took an interest in the 
thing, they would at their leisure study it; and they 
would work it up, and annually, brash up their know- 
ledge by attending at one of the military ports. 

2935. Would these be officers holding captain’s 
commissions, or suba!terns?--That is immaterial. I 
often find that the younger officer is the most active 
man on water. If you get a young man fond of 
boating, he is more likely to take to this work than 
an older officer who is a captain and whose aptitude 
to learn may not be so great. 

2936. (Mr. dela Bere.) I uaderstood you to ad 
vocate ‘that every one of the company sliould go 
through the instruction at Chatham; not a section 
only ?—If, as I suggested, you had i6 men sent there 
for instruction the first year, and the same number 
the second, that would give 32 men in two years. 

2937. (Chairman.) Could these men impart in- 
struction to recruits afterwards ?— Yes; but we 
should like them to attend annually at one of the ports 
to brush up. What we ask for is that if we could say 
that at a port we have got 31 or 32 men who have 
been. to Chatham and learned the work there, 
they should be assisted by other men we can get at 
the station to do boat work and handy work; but 
that nucleus of 32 trained men who had the oppor- 
tunity in subsequent years of brushing up their know- 
ledge by attending annually at one of the ports could 
then carry it on. As far as I have heard, the dif- 
ferent porta are very keen about this; they feel that 
it is a new opening; and privately, from adjutants 
and. officers who know, I find that they are very keen 
to take it up. 

2938. You have every reason to believe that it 
would, succeed if started ?—Yes. 

2939. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Could the adjutants 
of the different corps at these stations superintend 
this company ?—In the case of Glasgow, the adjutant 
asked that he might be allowed to come to Chatham 
himself. It so happens that the Glasgow adjutant 
has been through the course, and might only want to 
brush up his knowledge. 

2940. But it would be necessary for other Adjutants 
to go through the course, you think?—I think it 
would be desirable. 

2941. (Sir Lintorn Simmons.) That is a point 
which. in the course of time would probably settle 


itself in this way; that we might select from the: 


corps for Adjutants, men who in a junior rank have 
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General Sir J. gone through this course; but at the present time, £ sd £ 5, d, 
Lintorn A. the number of engineer officers who are conversant | Brought forward 120 18 9s 
Can? m4 with this particular work is limited, because it is Sapper Iabouren, iruined Sub- 
ea: entirely new. It so happens that the Adjutaut at Regimental Pay at 1s. 84d. .. 28 11 5} 
Glasgow, Captain Fellowes, is pretty conversant with Working ,, at 2s. 3610 0 
it ; but in the course of a few years we should have Lodgings and Fuel at 7d. 10 12 11 
young men who had worked up from the lower Rations at 6d... 2) 2 iPr eee 
grades, and’who were thoroughly conversant with igaidaive Of Clobhing | 79, 16, 105 
submarine mining duty, who might be appointed eR Oe Saini eet 
Adjutants. 5. Cost of models, &e., for instruction .. «OO 0= uo 
2942. I meant to ask whether it was desirable that & © Pi aghi Wee orueaeeal ah Prt ct Ela 
the present men should undergo the course?—It 7, Bxtra clothing, including long boots for 16 men, 
would be desirable if it could be managed. ab LOWMOs! | Vi.) SEA: 56 0 0 
2943. (Capt. Anderson.) I hope the Committee lea 
Total 641 15 0 


will realize the fact that this is such an important 
work, that our own men are annually trained for 
four months to keep up their knowledge. 


ESTIMATE REFERRED TO IN QUESTION 2858 
and 2859. 


Submarine Mining Defences for Commercial Harbours. 
Estimated Cost per station. 


: SMe 
1. Officer’s allowance for 50 days, say 10s. per 
diem ra an to iA He 2b CMO LNG) 
2. Capitation Grant, 16 men at £10 He +«!) 160) 0 0 
3. Serjeant Instructor, Staff Serjeant (exclusive 
of clothing)— 
BS. a 
Regimental Pay at 3s. 13d. . 57 0: 7 
orking 5, at 2s. 3610 0 
Lodging, Fuel, &c., at 1s. 18 5 0 
Rations, at 6d. ee SVG 
120 18 13 


- Total for first year, say £650 
»» second year, ] , ; 
items 1, 2, 3, 4,6, } say £550. 
and 7.. be 
» third and 
subsequent years 
items, 1 and 3 of + say £440. 
2,3, 4,6, and 4 | 
of 7 ve oe ® 
Exclusive of cost of hire of boats, travelling expenses, 
and rations ; also clothing for two men of the Royal Engi- 
neers, and the usual Capitation Grant for the Volunteers. 


J. L. A. SIMMONS, 
General, 


(The Witness withdrew.) 
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J. R. MacDonnetx, Esq, examined. 


2944, (Chairman.) You are editor of the “Volun- 
teer Service Gazette” ?—Yes, 

2945, And you are a Major in the Volunteer Force, 
are you not?—Not now, I resigned my Commission 
five years ago. I have no rank at present. 

2946. You have had considerable experience as an 
Officer in the Volunteer Force ?—Yes. Iwas a pri- 
vate in the Inns of Court for three years, then a 
Captain in the 19th Middlesex Rifle Volunteers for 
seven years, and then a Major for three years in the 
same regiment. 

2947. You have seen the questions which have been 
sent round to the Officers ?— Yes, - 


2948. You have not answered any, I think?—I. 


answered such as I was competent to answer, because 
Lord Bury wrote to me the other day asking me to 
- mention what points I wished to express niy opinion 
upon; and I thought it the best way to jot down the 
answers to those questions which I thought I could 
deal with, ; 


2949. Indicating the questions on that list which 
you would like to be examined upon?—Yes. In fact 
I gave the substance of what would be my answers ; 
I have not got a copy of the paper here. / 

2950. With regard to the power of resignation at - 
fourteen days’ notice, should that be retained, in your 
opinion ?—I think so, or at some very short date, 1 
think the employers of labour would greatly object to 
permit their men to enrol in the Volunteers if they 
were bound, when not called out, fora lengthened 
period. Practically they make an engagement, it is 
true, with their colonels for merely clothing purposes ; 
but that is terminable by the payment of a sum of 
money and has nothing to do with Government ; and I 
am of opinion that it would be very objectionable to do 
away with the power of resignation at short notice, 
14 days or thereabouts. 

2951. You mentioned the agreement which is 
entered into between the men and the Commanding 
Officer, Now it has been put forward to us once or 
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2958. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) From your experience J. R. Mac | 
do you think that dismissal from the force is a real Donnell, Esq. 
punishment ?—I think so; they do not like it at all. 

October 28th, 


twice that it would be desirable that that engagement 
should be between the State and the man rather than 
between the Commanding Officer and the man ?—I 


have heard that, but I fail to see any reason why it 
should be. I do not see what advantage would be 
gained by it at all. 

2952. As I understand the idea is that the advan- 
tage would be this, that if the man forfeited his en- 
gagement, as a matter of course, he would be brought 
before a Civil Court, and proceeded against by the 
Crown rather than by the Commanding Officer ?— 
Would that be desirable? Is it not desirable that 
every case should stand on its own merits? I have 

_ known it often to happen, that a Commanding Officer 
thought that it would be very unwise to proceed 
against a man who might not be able to pay, and so 
} on; and with deference, 1 do not see that any ad- 
- yantage would be gained, either by the State or by 
_ the Volunteer Force, by a change. 
2953. (Major-Gen. Bulwer. You do not see any 
objection, do you, as far as the Volunteers go, to that 
engagement being made a rule in every corps ?—I 
think I do. With some individuals, and even with 
some corps, it would not do. In my old corps, the 
19th Middlesex, composed chiefly of artizans, there 
were, I believe, some who preferred to provide their 
own uniforms and not to bind themselves to any 
engagement; and of course in regiments like the 
Inns of Court and Victoria Rifles, there would be a 
great many men of that kind. 
2954. Therefore in some corps your limit would affect 
the recruiting very much if that rule were made ?—I 
think so. If I might venture to express an opinion, 
I think the rule was simply made for pecuniary pur- 
poses, not in any way to bind the man to serve, but 
only that he should recoup the expenses he has put 
his corps to. 
2955. (Chairman.) You are aware that uncertainty 
of attendance with regard to Volunteers is a matter 
which we all feel to be a considerable disadvantage ; 
have you any suggestion which you could make of a 
_ method by which you could avoid that, or get over 
that difficulty ?—I do not think so, because it seems 
to me that the very essence of the engagement that 
the Volunteers enter into, is that they will do a cer- 
tain number of attendances; but in the case of any 
man, if you take him from the highest position to the 
lowest, being obliged to carn his living, and probably 
having civil occupations which are paramount in time 
of peace, how can you expect him to say that he will 
attend on certain given days? He willsay “ I will give 
- ten or nine attendances in the year but I will not bind 
myself to certain days.” In point of fact, taking a 
man in the position of a lawyer for instance, he could 
not so bind himself; and if you go lower and take a 
man who is either a clerk or a shopman there would be 
all sorts of things, stocktakings, and Ido not know 
what, that would practically interfere. And practi- 
cally we know that even with the two attendances at 
brigade drill and inspection which are considered com- 
_ pulsory, some of your best men are obliged to come 
- and say, “ We are stocktaking” or they have some 
special engagement of that kind and cannot possibly 
attend. I should be sorry myself to see any increased 
compulsory number of attendances. 
_-—«- 2956. Not even at inspection?—I think that you 
have gone as far as you can go. A man who is worth 
his salt will do everything he can to come to the 
brigade drill and inspection, but I think you must not 
ask more. . 
2957. Are the present powers of enforcing dis- 
- cipline sufficient ?—I can only speak from my own ex- 
perience and from the correspondence I have had with 
people who write to the paper; and I can only say 
that I never saw a case in which a Colonel or even a 
_ Captain who was a sensible man had the slightest 
difficulty in keeping his men im order. You get a cer- 
tain number of black sheep and-you get rid of them; 
but Ihave never seen any difficulty. And I think one 
- might fairly say that the cases of actual indiscipline, 
~ actual insubordination, are exceedingly rare, unless a 
man is drunk; he may lose his temper for a moment 
but he does not generally do anything more. 
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I think there might be two kinds of dismissal. 
present if a man does not attend you simply strike 
him off for non-attendance and it is really the same 
thing as a diseraceful dismissal for insubordination. 

2959. But you are obliged to give him his discharge 
in the one case ?— No, the dismissal is allone. I think I 
am right in saying that the man is simply struck off 
the roll and cannot join another corps. 

2960. If he is dismissed that is the case?—But is 
not the striking off the roll a discharge ? The Com- 
manding Officer may ask the man to resign if he likes, 
and give him his discharge ; but that is not “ dis- 
missing” him. The system, however, works very 
well on the whole, 

2961. (Chairman.) Is the power of inflicting fines 
exercised to any extent ?—I think most corps have 
fines in their rules, but I never knew a case in which 
fines could be recovered, or in which they would be of 
the slightest use. I greatly object to them; they ir- 
ritate men and the practical effect is that if a man 
pays his fine he goes away. I think most Com- 
manding Officers have entirely given them up. I 
never knew a regiment in which fines were inflicted. 

2962. What other mode can you suggest?—l 
cannot suggest any; I do not think any other is 
necessary. I think the dismissal is quite sufficient to 
meet all cases in which the men are not actually under 
the Mutiny Act. 

2963. Supposing a man engages for three years’ 
service, and he has a uniform given him by the corps, 
and he does not fulfil those three years, and you call 
upon him to refund a portion of the money which is 
due for the uniform, you would not consider that a 
fine, I suppose ?—No, that is perfectly legitimate, and 
that no one would object to at all. That is simply 
paying his debts, and not a fine in any way. 

2964. But still you call upon him to pay for that ? 
—Yes, but you turn him out at the same time. If a 
man miscenducts himself you turn him out and make 
him pay what he owes to the corps. 

2965. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) In practice you 
would not enforce that, would you ?—Yes, it is done 
continually. I think that it is enforced if there is the 
slightest chance of the man being worth powder and 
shot. 

2966. (Chairman.) That is the only way which 
has come before us in which fines are imposed ?—If 
you call that a fine, then fines are imposed, but. I 
submit that it is not a fine but simply a repayment of 
money expended on behalf of the man. 

2967. But the man himself has received no portion 
of the money ?—He has received the uniform. 

2968. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You refer to fines for 
special offences?—Yes. You will find them in the 
rules of most corps; so much for discharging a trifle 
accidentally, and so on. 

2969. (Chairman.) Then if the man does not fulfil 
the three years’ engagement which he enters into, 
you would think it a proper course to call upon him 
to refund some portion of the money spent on his 
uniform ?—Whatever is the proper proportion ; it is 
generally set down in the rules of the corps what the 
proportion paid shall be, if a man from any cause 
fails to make himself efficient; not always the full 
sum. I recollect drafting the rules for my own 
regiment when we first adopted the clothing system 
and we gave some little grace; we did not make a man 
pay quite the whole, but nearly, 

2970. (Mr. de la Bere.) You do not think that it 
would have a bad effect ?—It has not a bad effect at 
all; the bulk of the men accept that engagement very 
readily. 

2971. (Chairman.) You are aware that a certain 
number of regiments have stated that they find the 
Uapitation grant sufficient ?—Yes. 

2972. Can you account for that?—I will try and 
recollect what J put down in my answer to Lord 
Bury. I think for an infantry corps, if it is suffi- 
ciently strong, and there are no special circumstances 
against it, the present Capitation grant ought to be 
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enough. I know that I differ from many authorities 

on that, but my experience is that it ought to be 

enough, except that the Officers or somebody must 

pay for the band ; but it ought to pay the legitimate 

expenses of the corps if the corps is not less than 800 

strong. Artillery and engineers I believe do not get 

enough ; and if you want the men to go into camp you 

must give them something more, even for the in- 

fantry. 

2973. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) The expenses of the 
Band you think might entirely fall upon the officers ? 
—I think so. 

2974. (Chairman.) You lay stress upon the regi- 
ment being sufficiently large; what size regiment do 
you mean ?—About 800. About the time that I was 
leaving the 19th Middlesex it was only 600 strong, just 
over the minimum, and we could not live on the Capi- 
tation grant; but when we came to 800 strong (and 
now they are nearly 1,000) it became very plain that 
we could do very well. There is of course always a 
floating balance that somebody must provide; you 
are never beforehand with the world. 

2975. Then you say that for economy about 800 is 
the best size for a battalion; would you also say that 
that number is the best for efficiency ?—I do not 
know that Iam competent to give an opinion on that 
point. I think itis a very good number; I do not 
think that it is too large. 1am unhappy enough to 
take a very different view from some people and I 
think the more cadres that you have which can be 
expanded in time of absolute necessity, the better, 
because even last spring you saw that the men came 
in in very large numbers; and if there were a much 
more serious alarm you would have more recruits 
coming in than you could find trained officers and 
serjeants for. 

2976. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Is not that an argu- 
ment for having a large corps which might be ex- 
panded into several battalions?—It is in favour of 


_ having a large corps, if you like, if it is divided 


into a sufficiently large number of companies. 

2977. A large corps formed into a regiment might 
be enlarged into any number of battalions you like, 
with very little difficulty ?—It might, but 1 do not 
believe you would get Field Officers for them. 

2978. You would be as likely to get Field Officers for 
battalions as for separate corps ?—The question is 
whether there are such disadvantages in having a 
multiplicity of small corps, that they would outweigh 
the advantages. There is a question, I see, about the 
addition to the Capitation grant being given in stores 
orin money. - Now, I think it is atways desirable to 
give it inmoney. The fact of the matter is, that we 
cannot be extravagant in the Volunteers; you will 
certainly not give us enough money to be extravagant 
with; and it is much more convenient that the Com- 
manding Officer should be allowed to choose what to 
buy, than have it given to him in kind. 

2979. (Mr. de la Bere.) Your answer seems to lead 
to this, that the clothing in a regiment is not a great 
expense, inasmuch as the Capitation Grant in the. 
larger corps covers it; but that the chief expenses 
are head-quarters, and that the smaller corps, having 
only a limited income, find them heavy ?—Yes; you 
cannot get drill-serjeants for the Government pay, and 
you must pay them ; then there are the range expenses 
too. 

2980. It must be then the head-quarters and the 
range expenses that you think are large, and propor- 
tionately more expensive in a small battalion ?—There 
is no doubt that that is so. 

2981. Could you offer any observation with regard 
to the working of the Finance Committee, and how 
you think that works under the present system, in 
comparison with the old system, when it was to a 
certain extent controlled by a War Office Audit ?— 
Ido nut hesitate to say that the present system is 
better than the old one. I think that any one who 
knows the working of the Volunteer corps, will agree 
with me, that the system of leaving the Adjutant to 
manage the Capitation grant was not a good one, 
and did not answer, This system is not perfect, 
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because it requires that both the Commanding Officer. 
and the members of the Finance Committee, should 
be very cool and very sensible people without any 
jealousies. If there are jealousies between them, it 
leads to a disagreeable state of affairs, and often leads 
to unmilitary and insubordinate proceedings; the 
civil and military functions are mixed up together. 
But I am told that there would be great difficulty in 
having a War Office Audit. I should prefer to see 
the expenditure left to the Commanding Officer, subject 
to his accounts being audited here, but I am told that 
that would be very inconvenient, 

2982. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) What objections could 
there be to it?—It was mentioned, I think, by Mr. 
Knox at the Volunteer conference. 

2983.. (Mr. de la Bére.) You do not advocate a 
yery large working committee ?—No, they do not 
answer. _ 

2984. Your committee means the Commanding 
Officer, and certain officers and men; it does not 
mean having a general meeting to discuss the expen- 
diture ?—No, I think that very bad. With regard to 
committees, I think some officers manage to work the 
committees very well and conveniently, but then it 
is not every Commanding Officer who could do it at 
all. As there are some funds which do not come from 
the Government, which I believe is the case now, I 
think it is fair that the whole expenditure should be 
published for the information of the members of the 
corps. 

2985, But that’they should have no other voice in 
it >—No. 

2986. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) They are obliged to 
do that. now ?—I think they are, but it has not been 
done in some cases, and great scandals have arisen in 
consequence. 

2987. If there was a Government audit it must be 
done ?—I do not like to express a strong opinion 
about the Government audit, for I do not know how 
it would work exactly. 

2988. (Chairman.) You alow that what you con- 
sider battalions of a considerable size may be managed 
more economically than smaller battalions ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

2989. But still in spite of that, you think there are 
compensating advantages which are gained by having 
these numerous small cadres distributed over the 
country ?—Except as a question of economy, I cer- 
tainly think so. Take for instance such regiments as 
Ihayvementioned before, the Inns of Court or the Victoria 
Rifles; it is quite certain that if there was any serious 
alarm, the ranks of both those regiments would be 
very much filled up, probably to a thousand strong 
each; they are rather exceptional regiments no 
doubt; but still there are some others to which that 
would apply. 

2990. Would not those regiments be ai iice 3 
against each other for recruits perhaps ?—No, I thi 
not. But I quite admit that there is a great deal to 
be said in favour of large battalions; only I think 
that if the pinch came, you would have to constitute 
anumber of new regiments which would haye no or- 
ganization ready for them. The question of economy 
may make it desirable to run that risk. 

2991. Is it desirable to increase the present stan- 
dard of requirements for efficiency ; if so, in what 
direction and to what extent ?—I think it is not desi- 
rable; I think that all the good men, the men that 
are worth anything, attend a great many more than 
the nine drills, but every now and then you find one 
of these very good men who will just manage to do 
his nine drills and no more, and I think it weuld be 
undesirable to require more; 1 think for mere infantry 
work that after aman has thoroughly learnt his drill 
as a private, he ought to keep it up sufficiently well 
with nine drills: practically most of them get a great 
many more. . 

2992. In fact, there would be a danger of driving 
some men, active and busy in civil life, out of the Volun- 
teer service if you required more?—Yes. In my own 
case, after I resigned my commission, I went into the 
ranks, not having time to be an officer, I managed 


put I should not have gone 


could give the 
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to do my nine drills a-year, for I think three years, 
on so long-as I did if I 
had had to give twenty attendances. 

2993. What do you consider the hindrances, if any, 
+o the formation of regimental camps, or to the atten- 
dances at the autumn drills with regular troops by 


Volunteer corps ?—I believe that the hindrances to the 


formation of regimental camps in the country are 
chiefly financial hindrances ; that Corps very often 
cannot afford it. I think that the hindrances in 
London would be financial difficulties too, but the 
men cannot give the time to it; you cannot get 
¢he class of men we have in most of the London 


regiments to go for a week under canvas. I have a 


suggestion to make on that point, if this is the proper 
time to do so. 

2994. Do you concur in the opinion that Volunteer 
camps are popular with men and officers, as well as 
instructive and useful in training and disciplining the 
qmen?—I should think so from’ what I know; they 
are popular with a great number of them; certainly 


they are popular with the best men. 


9995. Do you think that a regiment which has 

gone through a week’s training in camp would show 
an improvement in all its ranks, from the Commanding 
‘Officer downwards?—I should think so. The only 
‘camp I know much about myself is the Shoeburyness 
camp, and I think there the men are very much better 
for being there for a week or less; all ranks are 
better, smarter, and more obedient. 
2996. Do you think it possible for every regiment 
in the service to go once a-year into camp ?—No, 
certainly not, if you mean nearly as a whole 
regiment. 


2997. Do you mean supposing there was no expense 


incurred? I'am putting aside the financial difficulty.— 


I believe in the country, not in London, most regi- 
ments would manage it. 

2998. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Jf it is difficult in 
London, I suppose there would be an equal difficulty 
in the large towns ?—1 suppose so. 

2999. (Chairman.) Could they go once in two 
years into camp?—l do not think you would get them 
to engage to do that. 

3000. 1 am not saying anything about their en 
gaging ?—I do not think they could in London. 

3001. Now recognizing as you do the advantages 
of camps, can you suggest any other equivalent 
exercise or training for those regiments which cannot 
go into camp ?—It has long appeared to me that it 
might be possible to establish during the summer 
months a standing camp in the near vicinity of 
London, commanded by a Regular Officer with an 
Adjutant, and that any detachments or even single 
men might be allowed to attend it for a week at a 
time, and that they might be allowed, as is the case 
in some of the camps near great towns, to come to 
business for a certain number of hours in the day, and 
that the military work might be donein the evening 
and the early morning. That is done in some camps, 


and I believe it works well; but it is the only way I 


see by which you could secure that one class of men, 
clerks and those men making good earnings in London, 
time. But I think a Colonel in the 
Regular Army should have the command of the camp, 
and have a staff, and make the thing as military as 
possible. 

3002. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) It should. be a sort of 
camp of instruction?—Yes; 1 think it would be very 
popular. 

3003. (Chairman.) This which you would propose 
does not materially differ from a camp, does it ?— 
It would be a camp, but it would be for any regiment ; 
it would be a provisional battalion, if you like to call 
put the essence of the thing would be that the 


men should go to town for their business in the day- 


ey } 
3004. Would you say that extra drills, say 20 extra 


‘drills, given in that way, might be considered equivalent 
to the advantage gained in a camp?—I do not know 
that I quite understand the question. 


3005. We agree that going into camp is a great 
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advantage, but some regiments, you admit, cannot go 
into camp; would 20 extra drills, given in that sort 
of camp, be considered an equivalent for those regi- 
ments which cannot go into camp?—As the mere 
opinion of a civilian, 1 should say it would be quite 
equivalent; in fact, I think that that would result 
from the fact of the camp being under the command 
of a Regular Officer; as at Shoeburyness this year, 
Colonel Ravenhill taught the men more about camp 
life than they ever could have learned from any 
Volunteer Officer. 

3006. Those men were regularly in camp ?—These 
men would be also, except that they would have 
leave of absence during the daytime; of course that 
would be the understanding. You would get a great 
many more men if a man could come up and earn his 
livelihood in the daytime and come back im the 
evening. 

3007. Supposing an allowance was given to a 
regiment for attending camp and another regiment 
cannot go into camp, what would be the equivalent 
amount of drill that that regiment should do in order 
to bring it up to equal efficiency with the regiment 
which has gone into camp; would 20 drills put in by 
the men suffice to make the regiment equally efficient 
with the regiment that has been in camp 2—I should 
think 20 would be ample. I should not count it by 
drills, but. rather by attendance during so many days 
at this camp less the business hours. 

3008. (Mr. de la Bére.) You mean Wimbledon. or 
Merton, or some place of that sort ?—Yes; the nearer 
London the better. 

3009. (Chairman.) I am supposing certain regi- 
ments that cannot go into camp, and 1 want to know, 
supposing an allowance is made for attending camp, 
what equivalent in drills would you consider would 
bring that regiment up and make it equal to a regi- 
ment which has had the benefit of a eamp?—Do you 
mean the same number of men? Supposing 300 men 
of your Berkshire battalion went into camp at 
Maidenhead, and 300 men, the same number of the 
19th Middlesex, went into such a camp as I speak of 
under a Colonel of the Guards at Wimbledon or 
Tooting, I should say that they would get as much 
advantage as your men would get in the same time. 

3010. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) What I understand 
you to advocate is, that this camp should be for in- 
dividual Volunteers ?—-Or detachments. Even an 
individual I should think might be allowed to go 
down to it. 

2011. (Chairman.) You would advocate in the case 
of regiments not being able to go into camp, that 
they should attend some standing camp as individuals, 
and go through their drills there ?—Yes; provided 
always that it was under the command of Regular 
Officers. 

3012. But then, surely you must lay down a certain 
number of drills that they must go through at that 
standing camp, because you cannot count the days, 
the men being away at their business during the day- 
time ?-—You might count a certain number of drills. 
I do not think it is so much the drill, as the learning 
the duties of a soldier in camp. 

3013. But the men are not in camp, you see; the 
man is only there for the morning, and is away all 
day ?—He would get back in time for evening parade, 
I presume. 

3014, Then I would point out that you must only 
count the drills there, and not the days’ attendances, 
because.the man is away all day ?—But then I pre- 
sume that the whole camp would be practically de- 
serted during the day, and the work be done in the 
morning and in the evening; that is the way in 
whichit is done in certain regiments. That would be 
my notion. I should think you might count it better 
almost by the nights and mornings on which a man 
had attended all the work which the Commanding 
Officer chose to order; that is the way they put it at 
Shoeburyness, that the men are obliged to attend 
everything the Commanding Officer requires. 

3015. (Mr. de la Bére.) You would have this over 
and above the efficiency required at head-quarters ?— 
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Yes ; this is all in addition ; provided there was a cer- 
tain allowance given for it. 

3016. (Chairman.) This is over and above the 
requirements for the Capitation Grant?—Yes. Of 
course I am assuming that it is not made compulsory 
on any particular man to go into camp. I do not 
know whether it would be possible to utilize the 
brigade depéts for something of that kind. It has 
sometimes occurred to me that they might be so 
utilized. 

8017. (Mr. de la Bere.) That was intended, but the 
difficulty is in getting the land even there ?—No doubt 
it is very difficult. I cannot say too strongly how 
men appreciate, under the circumstances I have 
suggested, being commanded by an Officer of the 
Regular army. 

3018. (Chairman.) In the provisional battalions at 
Aldershot, the essence of the thing is, that the men 
must be there for seven days, and must not be away 
at all?—That is much better of course, if you can 
get it, and I would not interfere with that on any 
account. 

3019. These standing camps which you suggest 
would not be under such rules as that ?—They would 
be subject to this proviso, that it would be an under- 
standing that the men should not be there for a 
certain number of hours in the day, and that the 
work would have to be compressed into the evening 
and the early morning. It is the practice in the 
London Rifle Brigade, and the Civil Service, and the 
Inns of Court, which have had camps of that sort, all 
the men have gone home to their business in the day- 
time and worked very hard. But I think that being 
under the orders of the Commandant, and the Adju- 
tant, and the Sergeant-Major, and all that, is the 
great thing; the men learn more from that than mere 
drill. 

3020. Accepting these camps, which you describe 
as camps of instruction, do you think that every 
Volunteer in the Service could attend one of those ?— 
I think that a fair proportion of every regiment in 
the Service would attend one of them. I do not say 
that the same men would attend every year. I am 
supposing it was so managed that it did not entail 
great expense upon the regiment or individuals. The 
officers of Volunteers have a great deal to pay, and if 
it is very expensive to them to go to these camps, a 
great number of them will not do it. 

3021. Have you formed any idea as to the advantage 
of forming a model battalion ?—Yes, a very strong 
one, as a school of instruction for officers and possibly 
for non-commissioned officers. At present the schools 
of instruction, as far as I have observed, are chiefly 
schools for drill, and my opinion is that the Adjutants 
and the Sergeant Instructors ought to teach the 
officers their drill, and that there ought to be one or 
more large Schools of Instruction which should be in 
fact skeleton battalions ; and that the officers attending 
them should go up knowing their elementary drill, 
and should be taught the whole work of a soldier just 


as a young officer in the Regular Army would be - 


taught his duty in barracks. At present there are 
absolutely no means except regimental camps for an 
officer to learn what is called the interior economy of 
a regiment and the mode in which he would have to 
deal with his men if his corps was “called out.” If I 
were suddenly put into command of a half battalion 
or company of men, I should not, in many points, 
know what to do; there are no means of an officer 
learning at present. 

3022. At present the teaching given at these 
schools of instruction is limited to parade duties ?— 
At the school of instruction that I was at, which 
was the first held at Aldershot, it was entirely 
drill, almost elementary drill; and though we had 
some lectures on field ‘fortification we knew nothing 
whatever about the working of a regiment, except 
on the parade ground. The objection to the school 


~ at Aldershot is, that the staff is not permanent. I 


think that there should be a skeleton battalion; and 
I also think that if officers ure to attend there, they 
ought to be expected to know. their ordinary dratl 
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thoroughly before they go there, and they ought to 
receive liberal allowances while they are there; 
they ought to be encouraged to form a mess, and 
to consider themselves fo fthe time being as the officers 
of the model battalion ; if that is what Lt.-Ool. Vincent 
means by a model battalion, I am quite with him. 

3023. Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) You would like. to 
see a month at a school of instruction supplemented 
by another month of practically carrying out in a 
model battalion what they had learnt at the school of 
instruction ?—Not. quite. I should like to see the 
present schools of instruction swept away altogether, 
and I should like to see one or more battalions with a 
Commandant and Adjutant, aud whatever staff is ab- 
solutely necessary, and so many men as might be neces- 
sary to show the working of the thing ; and then that 
theVolunteer and Militia Officers who like to go there 
should go there and spend at least two months. I 
would make them show first that they need not 
be kept doing the manual and elementary drill exer- 
cise, firing, &c.: that they knew all that. 

3024. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Would you suggest 
their being in a camp at Aldershot ?—I should think, 
considering this delightful climate, barracks would be 
better. 

3025. (Chairman.) In fact, you suggest establishing 
for drill and interior regimental economy, whatis estab- 
lished now for musketry instruction at Hythe ?— 
Very much the same kind of thing. I do not refer to 
the Artillery in all this; I believe that the Artillery 
School is quite excellent, and that they do learn every- 
thing there. _ Certainly at Shoeburyness they learn all 
these duties, besides their artillery duties. I think if 
you had such an Infantry School you would get a bet- 
ter class of officers. At present I do believe that there 
is.a feeling among people whom one would like to see 
taking commissions, that there is a want of reality 
about the whole thing ; they do not learn in the same 
way as the Militia Officers learn. I think that if you 
gave Volunteer Officers the power of saying, “ Now I 
have got a certificate from Colonel so and so, of such 
and such a Regiment, that I really do know all the 
work that an officer needs to know to manage his com- 
pany or regiment,” you would find that people would 
come in. I know that there is a strong feeling of that 
kind, or used to be when I was in the Service, and a 
desire to learn, and a-sort of feeling that sometimes 
we had not got quite as many opportunities given us 
to learn as we wished for. 

3026. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) And that feeling 
has rather increased, you think ?—It was the feeling 
up to the time I left my regiment, and I should think 
it is so still. I never met a Volunteer Officer yet who 
did not try and learn as hard as he could. Something 
like the Hythe School would be just the kind of thing 
I should like. 

3027. (Chairman.) Do you think Volunteer Officers 
would readily go through a training which could not 
be less than three or four months ?—Could you not 
do it in two? If it was considered like taking 
honours, and if there was not a very large expense 
connected with it, 1 think a great many men would 
do it. You see it is a good deal for a man, a young 
lawyer or a young doctor, to go and live two months 
away from his home, and have to find all his own 
food, and all that sort of thing; he ought to have a 
fairly good allowance for it. I would not make it: 
compulsory. I would make the passing of a strict 
examination, as at present, compulsory, but not the 
going to a school of instruction. I am convinced 
that if you made it attractive you-would find plenty 
of people to go to it, if they thought they would really 
get some honour by doing so. 

3028. Is there anything more to be said on that 
topic?—-No, I do not think that. I have any other 
points to speak on. ; 

3029. The next question is really answered by what 
you have already said, I mean the question about re- 
quiring a higher standard of military knowledge from 
the officers ?—I do not think you can require a higher 
standard of military knowledge unless you give it in 
this shape, and make it very attractive. ag 
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3030. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Do you think then 


- that you would get a good many non-commissioned 


officers ?—I think it would be very desirable, though 
yery doubtful, whether you could attract the Volunteer 
serjeants to such a school. I think they would learn 
a great deal more than they would if they were 
allowed to go to a regiment of the Line; that they 
would learn more by having to learn under a serjeant- 
major in a skeleton battalion like this, than by going 
to a regiment of the Line. 

3031. (Lieut.-Gen Stephenson.) You say that it 
would be very desirable that they should obtain a 
higher standard of efficiency; but you are not pre- 


_ pared to recommend requiring it?—I think it most de- 


8083. ( Chairman.) 


sirable. 

3032. But you are not prepared to recommend its 
being enforced ?—Not without giving some greater 
facilities for acquiring it. 
I understand you to doubt 
whether non-commissioned officers could find time to 


_ attend such a school as that ?—You would get a cer- 


tain number; but not very many. 


I do not think you 
would get any serjeant of Volunteers to go for two 
months. | 

_ 3034, With regard to the officers, I would ask you 
whether they would find time for it?—I think so. I 


- may be all wrong, and the whole thing may break 


down; but I think they would give two months if it 
carried with it a certain amount of honour; if they 
got a certificate of thorough efficiency, I think a large 
proportion of officers would make any sacrifice to go 


- through two months. In the Artillery a large number 
_ of them do; and a great number of Infantry Officers 


go through two months at schools of instruction now 
“for the mere love of the thing. 


8035. We have had a suggestion with regard to 


engineering training, that a somewhat similar estab- 


lishment to that should be established for officers, and 


that while there those officers should receive the pay 
which is equivalent to their rank in the army; what 
is your opinion on that point ?—I think that would be 
avery good thing. I believe a Militia Officer receives 


his pay if he goes to a School of Instruction. 


8036. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Then you do not think 
that paying Volunteer Officers would be a departure 
from the principle of the Volunteer Service ?—I do 
not think it would be paying them; you pay them 

now, in this sense that you give them 5s. a-day ; and 
I am sure it would not happen that the Volunteer 
Officer would have any money to put into his pocket. 


_ When we were at Aldershot it cost us a good many 


* 


pounds besides our allowance. At a school of this 
sort, where they would have a regular mess, and work 


_ like officers, I think they ought to have the pay of 


their rank. 

3037. (Chairman.) The next questions deal with 
Serjeant-Instructors ?—I never was a Commanding 
Officer, and I do not think I am competent to answer 
that. question. 

3038. With regard to drill sheds and ranges have 
you anything to say ?I-suppose you have had a 
great deal of evidence upon that, which is probably a 
good deal more valuable than mine could be now. 

3039. (Major-Gen, Bulwer.) Have you given your 
attention to the question of the amalgamation of 


__ corps in London with a view of having drill sheds in 


3} 
t 


common ?—I think the amalgamation would be very 
difficult. If you would give them a drill shed that 
they could use jointly, of course it would be very 
desirable; but the actual amaleamation of the corps 


I think would be extremely difficult. 


3040. (Lireut.-Gen. Stephenson.) You know that it is 


not proposed to mix up two battalions in such an 


a 
‘4 


a 
> 


amalgamation?—That was what was proposed for- 
merly, I think. I might say perhaps with regard to 
question 32, that I have had a great deal of evidence 
before me for many years, that no mounted corps of 
Volunteers can live upon the present allowance. I 
only throw that out. I have had an enormous quantity 
of evidence upon that subject. 
8041. (Chairman.) We have had one (Commanding 


_ Officer of a mounted corps before the Committee, and 
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the tendency of his evidence was that the Yeomanry 
really supply the want of a Volunteer Cavalry.—That 
of course I do not offer any opinion about, as it is a 
military question; but I know that they all tell me 
that the Capitation Grant is not enough to maintain 
any mounted corps of statutory Volunteers. 

3042. The allowance for Yeomanry is so much 
larger that naturally men would prefer belonging to 
that ?—Yes. 

3043. (Mr. de la Bere.) For the same reason you do 
not advocate Volunteer Field Artillery, I suppose ?— 
Not unless you could find a little more money for it. 
T should myself think that the evidence is in favour 
that field batteries might be roughly got up which 
would do service; but of course I have no opinion 
myself that is worth anything on such a subject as 
that. 

3044. (Charman.) Have you considered the possi- 
bility of Volunteers being desirous of offering their 
services to the country in the case of an European 
war ?—Yes, I have considered that question very 
fully and deeply. I think that many individuals, and 
even detachments, of them, would do it when the ac- 
tual necessity arose; but I do not think it is desi- 
rable to make any preparations for it, because I think 
the men who would say that they would go now can- 
not be certainof being able to go at all; it is not tilla 
great stress comes that you could try the thing ; in fact 
I take it that the Government, for the sake of the 
Regular army, would not go down so low as the Volun- 
teers, until every other source was pretty nearly ex- 
hausted. J think the agitation that was raised about 
it last spring did a great deal of mischief. 

3045. (Mr. de la Bere.) Do youthink it desirable 
under any circumstances, war or no war, ever to en- 
tertain the question of Volunteers going abroad into 
active service ?—Not formally, I think it would come 
to that if we were in greatstraits; the time might 
come when they might be very useful. 

3046. Not as Volunteers; they would then join a 
regiment, you mean?’—They would join a regiment 
like soldiers. 

3047. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) You do not approve 
of aroll being kept of such men as would be avail- 
able ?—No; I disapprove of that very highly. I think 
however there is something to be done in the way of 
a reserve list of Volunteers for that ordinary volunteer 
service. 

3048. (Chairman.) Which of the following plans 
would you consider the most desirable in case of the 
Volunteers wishing to give their services; that they 
should be allowed to enlist in regiments of the line ; 
or that they should be allowed to engage for the 
period of the campaign in brigades or regiments 
specially destined for the service of Volunteers ?>— 
Do you mean that that is to be always on the statute 
book ag it were? 

3049. No; when the emergency arosé, which of 
those two plans would work the best; that they 
should enlist like ordinary soldiers in line regiments, 
or that they should be encouraged to enter special 
brigades or regiments specially intended for Volun- 
teers to serve in during the campaign ?—I should say, 
speaking, however, without having considered it very 
much, that the second would be the best plan, because, 
you see, you would leave no place at all for their 
officers or Sergeants in the first plan. 

3050. Do you think that the Volunteers would 
enlist in line regiments to any large extent if there 
was a war, to serve?—You would get a certain 
number of them, but you would not get any men out 
of the St. George’s Rifles, for instance; ycu might get 
a few men out of your regiment, but not many, I 
imagine. There are certain regiments which recruit 
from rather a low class of the population, and of 
course those, if you offered a bounty, would go into 
the line as they do now. 

3051. You think only a small proportion would 
enlist 2—It depends so much upon the emergency that 
was happening, and the amount of encouragement you 
were giving them. 

3052. Do you think that any considerable number 
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would engage to serve in an European campaign if 
they were allowed to enter separate regiments 
specially intended for: them ?—You mean if we were 
actually engaged in an Kuropean war; not to engage 
them beforehand? Yes, I think you would get a 
considerable number of them; but 1 object to making 
any preparations for that sort of thing. 

3053. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You are aware. that 
now the Volunteers cannot be called up except in the 
event of invasion ?—Yes, 

3054. Would you see any objection in any amend- 
ment of the Volunteer Act, to giving Her Majesty 
power to invite them on an emergency before 
invasion ?—I should object to that. I think that the 
patriotic spirit would be so great, and you would have 
such an enormous quantity of voluntary work done 
without any such embodiment, that I think it would 
be an objectionable thing, 

3055. Supposing that you wanted them for any 
service at home, it would be necessary that you 
should have them under a certain engagement ?— 
I should object to it. l hope it will be recollected 
that you have got to consider quite as much the 
interests of the employers of labour, as the goodwill 
of the Volunteers. If you go and put the screw on 
the men, and make them go into one engagement or 
another, the shoemaker, or whoever employs the 
men, will say, ‘1 will not have men who are bound by 
these engagements.” They say that to a great extent 
at present, and they would then say it more strongly 
still. 

3056. I will read you an amendment which has 
been suggested; itis similar to the 11th Section of 
the Army Reserve Act, which is as follows:—It shall 
be lawful for Her Majesty, through the Secretary of 
State, or in Ireland through the Lord Lieutenant, to 
direct that such and so many of the Reserve Force as 
volunteer their services may be kept on duty and pay 
for any period not exceeding six months, in the same 
way as the regular forces of Her Majesty’s Army ; 
and any person who volunteers for such service shall 
be liable to serve accordingly;” do you see any 
objection to that amendment being added to the 
Volunteer Act ?—Yes, I see this objection, that no 
man would like not to respond to such an invitation. 

3057. Would you see any objection instead of 
directing, to “inviting” ?—Yes, 1 know very well 
that it would be very unpopular; aman would pot 
like to. say that he was too busy. 

3058. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Do you consider 
that the fact of a Volunteer being engaged as a 
Volunteer militates against his employment in civil 
life now ?—To a certain extent certainly it does; in 
some places very much indeed. I have heard (I do 
not know whether it is true) that in some banks in 
Liverpool they will not allow any of their clerks to 
be Volunteers. 

3059. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) That would find its 
own level; if it injured the man he would not.go into 
the Volunteer force ?—It practically stops our recruit- 
ing pro tanto; and the more we have profound peace 
the more that feeling will increase.’ That is the 
reason I am so anxious to guard against enthu- 
siastic steps being taken in a time of alarm of war 
which will leave an unpleasant feeling behind them 
when peace is assured. 

3060. (Chairman.) You have mentioned the word 
“reserve ;” have you considered how a reserve of 
Volunteers could be established in any way ?—I think 
that men who have been efficient for a certain number 
of years might be allowed to be put upon a reserve 
list, and might be considered as efficient. I do not say 
that they need have any Capitation Grant, but they 
might be allowed to wear the uniform and be in- 
spected once a-year, and still. consider themselves 
Volunteers up to a certain age, and then they would 
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return into the ranks. They would then retain their 
connection with the regiment in a way that they are 
not permitted to do now. 

3061. Borne on the Muster Roll?—Borne on the 
Muster Roll, but without receiving any Capitation 
Grant.; but with permission to wear the uniform with 
some distinguishing mark to show that they are emeriti. 

3062. After ten years’ service ?—I should say that 
ten years’ service would be quite enough. 

3063. You would not call upon them to attend an 
inspection ?—I should think they ought to be inspected 
by somebody once a-year. I daresay in most bat- 
talions they would be very glad to get them. I will 
instance my own case. When I was obliged to resign 
my commission, there was no provision made for re- 
taining one’s rank and so on; but I was very loth 
indeed to give up my connection with the regiment, 
and I actually served for three years as a private in 
order not to lose my connection with it; but one 
drill a-year would have been quite sufficient as 
far as I was concerned. I mean that there are a 
number of men, old hands, whose business engage- 
ments make it difficult for them to say that they will 
come, and yet they like to keep up some connection 
with their regiment, and undoubtedly would fall in 
again if they were wanted, and would make them- 
selves efficient. Some regiments keep such a list 
voluntarily (the Inns of Court do); still they are not 
allowed to wear the uniform. 

3064. Of course-there is a good deal of social feeling 
amongst-the Inns of Court ?—Yes; but even in the 
19th Middlesex I am quite sure we should have a 
reserve list of many hundreds of men if that had been 
carried out. 

3065. Would you allow them to remain on that list 
for an indefinite time?—No. I think not. Of course 
we do not want to have a number of old men upon it; 
but I should deal with it liberally. Up to 60 years 
say, they would be good behind walls or doing bar- 
rack duties, and they would keep up an interest in 
their own corps you see. 

3066. Are there any other points you would like to 
give evidence upon?—No; I think I have delivered 
myself of everything I had to say. 

3067. (Mr. Ramsay.) Do you consider that Volun- 
teers should be supplied with great-coats at the 
public expense ?—I think it would be better to give an 
increase in the Capitation Grant, on condition that the 
men had great-coats, and to leave the Commanding 
Officer to find them himself; there would be a diffi- 
culty about storing them. 

3068. (Chairman.) The point is, whether the great- 
coat should be on loan, or permanently given to the 
corps, and your reply is that if they were given to the 
corps they would encumber the store-rooms ?—Yes; 
I do not think myself, though in this I differ from 
most people, that the supply of great-coats is one of 
the absolute necessities. 

3069. But in camp they would be needed ?—Yes, 
certainly, and upon that occasion they might well 
be supplied, I should think, on loan. 

3070. You would say that, they are absolutely ne- 
cessary in camp?—Some kind of over-coat, I should 
say, would be absolutely necessary in camp. 

3071. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Do you think that 
valises are absolutely necessary in camp?—I cannot 


say. ; 
3072. Or knapsacks ?—We bought a lot of old ones 
for our men when they went into camp at the autumn — 
manceuvres. I think that men going into camp ought 
to have knapsacks, or something in their place, and — 
great-coats. I do not say that every man should — 
have them permanently, but they should have great-— 
coats and knapsacks, or something to carry their kit. 
5073. (Chairman.) Have you any other point that 
you would like to bring before us ?—No, I think not. 


_ (The Witness withdrew.) 
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3074. (Chairman.) You are the Adjutant of the 
1st Administrative Battalion of Worcestershire Rifle 
Volunteers ?—I am. 

3075. When were you appointed Adjutant of that 
regiment ?—In October, 1860. 

3076. The position which you are in as Adjutant of 
that regiment, differs somewhat from that of the 
_ Adjutants who are now being appointed to regiments 
of Volunteers ?—Yes, very much, because the present 


 Adjutants can go back to their regiments. 


$977. What are the particular points in which you 
think your pesition is not so good as you think it 
ought to be ?—I only wish to speak in reference to 


3078. Is there any other point ?—There is one 
point, namely, rank, but it is not one that I care to 


raise. 


3079. You do not wish to raise the point of rank ? 
—Not especially, 

3080. Will you take the one with regard to the 
and say what you have to say 
with regard to that ?—What I wish to say is that we, 
‘the old Adjutants of 1860, are most of us tolerably 
old men now, all of us would be about 50; and we 


_ find ourselves,incapacitated from taking other employ- 


‘ment that we are fit for, such as county appointments, 


chief constables, governor of a jail, or anything of 


that sort. Personally I have quite lately lost two 
appointments, good ones, simply because I was over 
45 years of age; then I am thrown back wholly and 
solely upon the retiring allowance which Icould claim 
of 6s. a-day. 1 do not think that any large number of 
the old Adjutants are particularly anxious to retire, 
but since better retirement was offered to the Militia 
Adjutants some two years ago, we have naturally 
looked to some such allowance for ourselves. 

3081. Is there any period at which you are com- 
pelled to retire as an Adjutant of Volunteers ?—No. 
After 30 years’ service one can claim this retirement 
of 6s. a-day by a recent warrant, but before that there 
was a condition of age and infirmity attached which 


_ there is not now. 


3082. You have, after 30 years’ service, a right to 
retire on 6s. a-day?—Yes. It is a combined service 
as an Adjutant of Volunteers and Army service. 

3083. And you think that that does not compare 
favourably with the allowances given to some other 
portions of the service ?—There is no portion of the 
Service, or any branch of it, except the Volunteer 
Adjutants, whose retiring allowances have not been 
favourably revised within a recent period. 

3084. When you entered the Service, had you any- 

- thing to lead you to suppose that you would have an 
allowance of that sort to retire upon ?—No, there was 
no allowance whatever when I entered the service ; 
there was a very bare 8s. a-day, on which I had to 
keep two horses. 

$085. Hight shillings a-day for the whole of your 
pay and allowances ?—Everything. I performed my 
first year’s work for nothing in fact; it did not 
cover my expenses in any way. 

3086. You accepted the office of Adjutant, knowing 
what the terms were ?—I did. 

3087. What was the next advantageous change 

that was made in your favour ?—In 1861 the first 


Book of Volunteer Regulations was published, and by 


contingent of £4, 


that we were given horse allowance and travelling 
allowance, 2s. a-day for each. | 

3088. You had an additional 4s. a-day given to you 
then ?—Yes, and also a contingent allowance, that is 
to say, for every company you had you received a 
and for every sub-division, £2, 


That was to provide the postage and stationery at 


the Head-quarter Office, and it was distinctly stated 


that what you did not spend you might keep. 

3089. What was the date of that ?—1861. 

3090. What was the next occasion when you ha 
anything done for you?—The retiring allowances 
were given in 1861, thesame time; in fact there were 
no conditions at all before 1861, nothing was codified, 
and those retiring allowances were exactly the same 
as the Adjutants of the Militia; in fact, [ suppose 
they were taken from the Militia Regulations. 

3091. That was in 1861 ?—Yes. 

3092, And since that date have you had any further 
addition to your pay and allowances given you 2— 
Lately of course there has been an addition; we 
have been given the Oaptain’s pay of 11s. 7d. a-day, 
put that does not more than counterbalance what we 
lost when the contingent was taken away from us. 

3093. (Mr. de la Bere.) But in 1863 you had 
another rise ?—Yes, that was to 10s. 

3094. (Chairman.) What is the total of your pay 
and allowances now, including everything ?—Mine, 
because I keep a horse (Adjutants who do not keep a 
horse have lost by the change), are about £320 a-year 
now, as against £300 before. This last change has 
given me more pay, and it has given me a small 
allowance for fuel and light which I had not before ; 
it has also reduced the horse allowance for forage, but 
given another, a stable allowance, of 9d. a-day, which 
we had not before. 

3095. Then in point of fact your position has con- 
siderably improved since you first became an Adjutant 
of Volunteers ?—It has improved since 1 first became 
a Volunteer Adjutant but it is not more than sub- 
stantially righted by these creases. If I serve three 
years more I shall begin to feel the benefit of it, not 
before, because for four years{we were deprived of the 
contingent allowance, and we were without this 
increase of pay. 

3096. Now will you explain in what way you have 
suffered from the alteration in the contingent allow- 
ance ?—_My contingent allowance was £46 a-year, 
and out of that I only had to pay the postage, and I 
suppose the absolute profit to the Adjutant in my case 
was from £25 to £80 a-year. 

3097. And how do you suffer now ?—Because I 
only get £20 a-year more, and for four years I got no 
contingent; I lost, at least £100, from 1872 to 1876. 
In 1876 I got £20 more; I have lost £100, and have 
got £40 of that back. If I serve three years more 1 
shall have recouped myself, and then I shall begin to 
feel the increase of £20 a-year. 

3098. But the Captain’s allowance was given to 
cover all expenses connected with stationery and 
postage, was it not ?—Not all expenses; books were 
not to be bought out of it. 

3099. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Was it intended to 
cover stationery ?—Yes, stationery, but not the sta- 
tionery of the Corps, only the stationery of the Head- 
quarter Office of the battalion. I have a War Office 
letter here on the subject; that is a letter which 
defines what was to be done with it (handing tt in). 

3100. (Chairman.) The contingent allowance now 
goes still to provide these things, postage and sta- 
tionery?—Yes, but the Adjutant has nothing to do 
with it and it is not the same amount; it used to be 
£4 per company; now £2 10s. goes to the Vommand- 
ing Officer of the battalion, and £1 10s. goes to the 
corps; the Adjutant has nothing to do with it. 

3101. But he is relieved from the necessity of pur- 
chasing these articles and paying the postage ?—Yes, 
but he does not receive the balance into his own 
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pocket, as the concluding paragraph of that letter 
distinctly points out. It was a great inducement 
to us to keep as many corps as we could; now 
the inducement is rather the other way. 

3102. Are you aware whether Commanding Officers 
frequently or ever make over the contingent allowance 
to the Adjutants ?—Not in my case. I do not know 
about any others. It has to pay the rent of the 
Head-quarter Office, fire and light, and attendance, 
postage, &c. 

3103. What is the sum you consider that you are 
a yearly loser by this alteration of the Uontingent 
Allowance ?—From £25 to £30 a-year. 

3104, That is with regard to your pay while serv- 

ing; you were going to say something with regard 
to your retiring allowance ?—I have ouly to state the 
utter inadequacy of the retiring allowance for those 
of us who are too old to obtain other employments, 
and who have not private means. We have worked 
very hard, and certainly the oldest ones have had the 
very hardest work of all. Of course there is a great 
difference in the work of Adjutants; some have very 
much less to do than others; but a battalion like mine, 
spread over 50 to 60 miles of country, of 114 detached 
corps, entails a vast amount of travelling, and at night 
and in bad weather all the year round, and it is really 
hard work, and begins to tell as one gets old. Those 
of us who, as I have said, have not private means, 
would find 6s, a-day quite inadequate; and moreover, 
our brethren in the Militia were offered better terms, 
although on no more favourable ground than we are 
on. 
3105. Have you framed in your own mind any 
scale of retiring allowance which you think would be 
equitable ?—No, I cannot say that I have, beyond 
that I think, from what I know of Adjutants, they 
would be satisfied if something like a similar scale 
was given to them as in the case of the Militia, but 
without a compulsory retirement. I do not think they 
want to go unless the authorities wish them to, at 
least uot the main bulk of them. 

3106. You are asking for the same retiring allow- 
ances as are given to the Militia Adjutants, but with- 
out the necessity to retire at a particular period ?— 
Yes, personally that is my view of the case. 

3107. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson) The Militia Adju- 
tants had to make up their minds in six months ?— 
Yes. 

3108. You do not wish to have that condition 
imposed upon yourselves ?—No, I like my work, and 
am able to do it; but when I have to go I should like 
to have something a little better than the work- 
house to look forward to. 

3109. (Chatirman.) After 30 years you can have 
your 6s, a-day ?—-Yes, I have 31 years’ service now. 

3110. You could now retire on 6s. a-day ?—Yes. 

3111. Your 6s. a-day is given to you for 15 years 
in the Volunteers ?—No, it is for combined service 
according to the Regulations, Army and Volunteer. 

3112. But have you not already received the value 
of your commission on retiring from the Army ?— 
Only what I paid; it did not come from the State. 

3118. But still for the service "you have received 
the money back for the value of your commission in 
the Army ?—But in the terms of retirement given in 
the original Regulations for the Militia, which are the 
same as ours, it was distinctly stated that it was in 
addition to their half-pay: 

3114, But a man would not receive half-pay who 
had retired from the Service and received the value of 
his commission?—Not if he had retired from the 
Service and received the value of his commission ; but 
he might receive half-pay and retiring allowance at 
the same time. ! 

5115. But in your case you substantially retired 
from the Service when you got the value of your 
commission ?—Yes, but the value of my commission 
was not a gift to me from the State, 

3116. But you cannot claim half-pay when you 
have really left the Army, and received all that was 
due to you in the shape of the commission ?—No, I'do 
do not claim anything. The Regulations were so 
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framed that it did include your Army service even if 
you had sold out. 

3117. (Mr. de la Bere.) But you received for the 
Army service either the value of your commission, 
which you placed to your credit at the bankers, or 
your half-pay ?—I never was on half-pay. 

3118. There are a number of Adjutants of Militia 
on half-pay, and exactly in the same position as you 
are in now. There is nothing to preclude any officer 
retiring on 3s., 4s., 5s., or 6s. a-day receiving half. 
pay ?—But the condition about receiving the price of 
your commission was not enforced against the Militia 
Adjutants two years ago. 

3119. But that was only a temporary ‘measure for 
a specific purpose, to bring these officers under the 
brigade system, and make them liable to all military 
duties ?—But we have been made liable to all military 
duties ourselves, and our other duties enormously in- 
creased, 

3120. In 1861, subsequent to the period when you 
joined the Service, your annual income was £182 10s, 
a-year exclusive of the contingent allowance, In 
1863 you were required by this Office to undertake 
financial duties, which in a document which has been 
issued by Adjutants of Volunteers, is called “to keep 
voluminous and complicated accounts ;” and you re-— 
ceived £278 6s. 3d., and you had to find security. In 
1868 the War Office relieved you of the accounts? 
—Not entirely. , 

3121. And you were relieved also 
security ?—Yes, ‘ 

3122. Your income was not reduced, though the 
accounts were taken away, and though it had been 
increased when they were given to you. In 1877, 
you had, as you say, your income increased to £320 
a-year; so that since you joined the Service your in- 
come has been largely increased, notwithstanding the 
fact that this Office took away the contingent allow- 
ance ?—Still if these allowances are now found to be 
necessary, surely the pay must have been very inade- 
quate at first. 

3123. Still you have been benefited largely by the 
improvements that have taken place ?—Yes, but at no 
period of ny service has it been possible to provide 
for old age; the allowances have never been suffi- 
cient, and the expenses are very great in a large bat- 
talion like mine. I daresay a town battalion is less 
so. I could not do the: duty with one horse when I 
began. 

3124. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Although you had 
certain correspondence and accounts taken off your 
hands, you have had increased duty put upon you, as 
I understand you?—Yes. . 

3125. And that you think is a set-off against the 
witlidrawal of those other matters ?—Yes. 

3126. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) What duties have you 
had put upon you?—Boards, brigade depots, re- 
cruiting for the Army ; and, what is very considerable 
trouble, the Control accounts, all the supplies of 
stores, the invoices both for delivery and receipt and 
carriers’ notes; everything comes through the Head- 
quarter Office, and the whole correspondence of the 
battalion, which did not in former days. Every letter 
now comes through the Head-Quarter office. 

3127. Those are the increased Army duties that 
you have had ?—Brigade depéts, recruiting, boards, 
and courts-martial. of 

3128. Have you had many of them ?—Lots of 
boards. 

3129. Do you recruit now ?—Yes. 

3130. Do you get an allowance for recruiting: ?— 
I get 5s. a recruit for it; but it consumes a lot of 
time, there are so many returns connected with it. 

3131. Are you out of pocket by recruiting ?—I 
was at first very considcrably, because we used to 
have so many rejected. 

3132. You are not now?—No, The Regular Re- 
cruiting Officer did not like our recruits because they 
took away his profits, and so they were rejected 
wholesale. 

3133. The recruiting repays you now2—I can 
hardly call it repayment. 
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3134. You do not lose money by it ?—No, but it 
takes a good deal of time. 

3185. You adduce the increase of your army duties 
‘as one of your reasons ?—I have had those duties put 
upon me which, formerly, when I became an Adjutant 
of Volunteers, did not exist. 

_ 8136. (Chairman.) You do not raise any question 
with regard to the insufficiency of your pay, except as 
it affects your retiring allowance ?—Quite so. 

3137. Your pay not now heing sufficient to provide 
for anything which would take the place of the retir- 
ing allowances which other officers in other branches 
have ?—That is what I mean. I have no complaint 
to make of present allowances at all. I could point 
out if I chose that the forage allowance does not 
provide for the purchase of a horse and so forth; you 
do not really make anything out of it. 

3138, (Major-Gen Bulwer.) That is the case in the 


_ Amy also ?—Yes, but there they have the prospect 


of promotion and better pay. We have no prospect 
either of rank or pay. 

3139. (Chairman.). Your present retiring allowance 
is, after 15 years’ service, five of which as Adjutant of 
Volunteers, 3s. per diem ?—Yes. 

- 3140. After 20 years, seven of which as Adjutant 
of Volunteers, 4s. per diem ?—Yes. 

3141. After 25 years, ten of which as Adjutant of 
Volunieers, 5s. per diem; and after 30 years, 15 of 
which as Adjutant of Volunteers, 6s. per diem ?— 
Yes. 

3142. What are the figures that you would wish to 
place in lieu of those ?—I can only quote again what 
was offered to the Militia Adjutants. 

3143. But you see you make a very important 
exception to that in stating that you do not wish 


to be subject to the same engagement which the 


Militia Adjutants were subjected to?—I do not 
wish to be personally. 
- 3144. Would it be for the advantage of the Service 
that you should be, do you consider. I should be 
very sorry to see Adjutants in your position compul- 
sorily required to retire?—As far as I know, in the 
district where I live, the old Adjutants are pre- 
ferred as taking more interest in their work; though 
it may seem egotistical in me to say so. 

8145. That is not the point before us. In the case 
of the Militia Adjutants it was obviously for the 


benefit of the Service that those gentlemen should 


retire ; you yourself admit that it is not for the benefit 
of the Service that you should retire ?—The pro- 
cess has gone on to a large extent now; tke new 
and the old are getting on towards equal numbers ; 
there-is no very great difference now. 

3146. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Has that change in 
the warrant that you alluded to, namely, the permis- 
sion for Adjutants to retire after 30 years’ service, 
been a boon to the Adjutants, do you consider ?—I do 
not think it has caused any to retire, from the utter 
insufficiency of the allowance which they would get. 

_ 3147. Therefore if Adjutants were allowed to retire 
at any time under the present scale, you do not think 


it would be any boon to them?—I do not think it 


would. 
8148. Do you not think it would enable them with 


a small retiring allowance to look out for some other 
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employment ?—It depends entirely upon their age. 
Owing to this very small allowance I have been try- 


ing hard to get other employment, but I am barred 


by being close upon 50 years of age; they will not 
give you anything after 45 years of age, and gener- 
ally 40. 

3149. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) I take your mean- 
ing to be that your position is not really worse, but 


comparatively with regard to the Militia you are 


worse off ?—Yes, the various increases are no great 
gain to us, inasmuch as the expenses. of living and so 
forth in 1860 were very different from what they are 
now. f A 

8150. (Mr. de la Bere.) Had you sold out before yno 
joined the Volunteers ?—No, I served from June to 
October still belonging tomy regiment. I was gazetted 
out on the 12th from the Army, and gazetted in on the 
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13th; but I trisd very hard to be allowed to serve 
without selling out, and 1 was not al owed; and then 
I was put back again in 1874, whether I liked it or 
not; I was not asked. 

3151. (Chairman.) At what age do you think that 
an Adjutant of Volunteers ceases to be efficient as an 
Adjutant ?—I do not know ; it is avery difficult ques- 
tion to answer. There is one Adjutant of Volunteers 
supposed to be one of the most efficient, and he_must 
be upwards of 70, Captain White of the Robin Hood, 

3152. Would you consider it a boon after 15 years’ 
service, whether in health, or not in health, whether 
invalided or not invalided, that you should be allowed 
to retire on a retiring allowance of 3s. a-day ?—I 
should not personaily. 

3153. Would the Volunteer Adjutants consider that 
as a boon generally, as far as you know, after 15 years 
service, five as Adjutant of Volunteers. At present you 
can only do that if you are invalided, if you are shown 
to be unfit for service?—Of course a man who had 
taken an Adjutantcy merely as a source of employ- 
ment, not as a means of livelihood, would possibly be 
very glad to do so; but a man whose means of liveli- 
hood were his Adjutantcy, I should think would not 
care about it. 

3154. Take a case like your own, where you sought 
to obtain an appointment as chief constable; in that 
case it would work favourably for you, would it not? 
—Yes, in that case I should receive a retiring allow- 
ance, and whatever the new civil employment was 
worth; but you cannot receive it if you are employed 
in any degree under the Government. 

8155. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) It would depend upon 
the value of the employment, would it not?—No, I 
think not; it does not say so in the Volunteer Regu- 
lations. 

3156. (Chairman.) Are there any other points that 
you wish to touch upon while you are before the Com- 
mittee ?—Only with reference to the honorary rank 
which has been granted to Militia Officers generally, 
including the Adjutants ; after 20 years’ combined ser- 
vice they are given a step of honorary rank; that in 
many cases has caused some very bad feeling, because 
many of us who are a long way senior in point of ser- 
vice both as Adjutants and officers, have not been 
granted the same thing; and the public generally 
consider other men who are called Majors and Colonels 
as our seniors; and when we are associated together 
in brigade depdt duties it becomes exceedingly un- 
pleasant. It is true it is only honorary Militia rank, 
but still the general public believe them to be your 
superiors, and there is a strong feeling existing on 
that point. : 

3157. Having concluded that particular point which 
you specially came for, would you wish to say any- 
thing to the Committee with regard to the general 
question with reference to the Volunteers ?—I have 
only one point to mention, that I have had two or 
three cases of, and that is with reference to the 
Capitation Grant. It appears to me from my ex-~ 
perience, that the conditions now are not sufficient 
to prevent the Capitation Grant being made away with 
and misapplied from its proper purpose. 

3158. What restrictions do you allude to?—The 
restriction now is what is considered by many experi- 
enced Volunteer Officers not a good one, that is, that a 
general meeting of a corps shall be held, at which a 
financial statement is to be made to the corps gener- 
ally, and the consequence of whichis that many officers 
decline to hold it at all; they would rather retire than 
be bearded by their own privates, and people whom 
they ought to command; and the general opinion of 
my own battalion is, that it would be far more satis- 
factory if the audit of the Capitation Grant was to 
the Commanding Officer of the battalion, as he is 
personally able to see whether the money has been 
properly expended on clothing and accoutrements, and 
so forth. I have a company in my mind at this 
moment. where I believe there has been great trouble. 
It is quite possible for a needy Commanding Officer of 
a Volunteer corps to make away with a great deal of 


it. The three members of whom the Finance Com- 
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mittee consists, have in some instances that I have 
heard of, handed it over entirely to the Commanding 
Officer. 

3159. (Mr. de la Bere.) You dislike a’ general 
meeting of the corps, because of the want of dis- 
cipline and of the altercations which occur ?—Yes; itis 
not my personal experience, but what 1 gather from 
the Volunteers. 

3160. And again, you object to the Commanding 
Officer having control of the funds, because he may 
be led away to distribute them in an improper way ? 
—I have known instances of it. 

3161. How do you wish it done; it.is now issued 
to a finance committee, consisting of certain members ; 
you have heard it to be the case that in some instances 
these finance committees hand it over to the Command- 
ing Officer, and he does what he likes with it; would 
you advocate their working it themselves, and only 
submitting it year by year to the Commanding 
Officer ?—To the Commanding Officer of a battalion ; 
I am speaking of an administrative battalion. 

_ 3162. But you would not have a finance committee 
for the battalion separately ?—No ; I do not think the 
Commanding Officer of the administrative battalion 
would necessarily interfere. It would be a great 
satisfaction to him to be able to ask me on my visits, 
“ How is that corps clothed, and is it kept up to the 
mark?” and then when the accounts come in, to see 
how the amount has been expended. The average 
expenditure of every corps on clothing, we have 
ascertained, ought to be from £50 to £60 a-year, to 
keep it in good condition. a 

3163. Do you consider that under the present 
regulations, the Commanding Officer of an administra- 
tive battalion would be justified in handing over the 
money to the Commanding Officer of the corps? —He 
has nothing to do with it. 

3164. In some instances he appoints a general 
finance committee of all the corps to reculate the 
mode of expenditure?—Not in an administrative 
battalion ; I never heard of it; it is notin the Regula- 
tions ; the rule of the Service is, that each commander 
of a Corps gets his own money direct from Govern- 
ment. 

3165. With a finance committee ?—Yes. Those 
statements which were called for by a return from 
this Office sometime ago, were simply statements, and 
were unsupported by vouchers in many cases. 

3166. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) If the battalion were 
consolidated might it not work better ?—That is quite 
possible. The Corps, generally,vie with each other in 
sending statements to head-quarters of their different 
expenses ; ‘they are rather glad to show them to you. 
But again in other cases we have reason to believe 
that it is all wrong. 

8167. (Chairman.) Does not your inspection show 
that the money has not been properly expended ; you 
see that the clothing is not in order, and that the head- 
quarter rent has not been paid; or whatever the 
deficiencies are, does not it occur to you on inspections, 
and then you would draw the attention of the Com- 
manding Officer to it ?—Yes, but we have no means of 
checking it in another way; unpaid bills to Con- 
tractors, &c. 

3168. You object to the Commanding Officer being 
subjected to inquiries made to him by those who are 
under his command. It seems to me that if you 
withdraw that public supervision, you make the diffi- 
culty still greater?—But I would make the super- 
vision that of the Officer commanding the battalion ; 
make him produce. his accounts and receipts. 

3169. In point of fact, all you would do is to give 
to these administrative battalions somewhat similar 
powers to those now existing in consolidated bat- 
talions ?—Yes, - 

3170. Then why do you not make yourselves into a 


- Can your men carry ?—I¢ varies in every corps. 
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consolidated battalion, and then you would have these 
very benefits that you ask for?—I believe that the 
officers themselves like the administrative system ; 
they like each being independent in their own little 
towns. 

3171.-They like it because they have these financial 
capabilities more free than they would have ; but you 
wish to have that withdrawn from them ?—I do not 
say that I wish it. I only suggest a Battalion Audit 
instead of a general meeting of each Corps. 

3172, (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Are there any other 
objections that strike you against converting an 
administrative battalion into a consolidated battalion 
beyond the one that you bave spoken of ?—I suppose 
it would be very difficult to work a consolidated 
battalion in a wide country district, and would entail 
an enormous amount of writing and correspondence. 

3173. (Chairman.) Would you give the Captain of. 
a company no committee to assist him?—I do not 
think there is any objection to the Finance Committee 
at all, because there are always other officers or senior 
non-commissioned officers available. 

3174. Is there any other point that you wish to 
draw the attention of the Committee to?—I think 
not. © 

3175. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) The qualification for 
efficiency in musketry is that aman must either get 
out of the third class by getting 40 points, or else fire 
60 rounds. - It has been suggested that the qualifica- 
tion of firing 60 rounds without getting out of the 
third class-produces great carelessness among the 
men, and one witness said it would be much better to 
lower the number of points for getting out of the 
third class, and do away with the other qualification ; 
what do you think about that?—I prefer to keep 
it as it is now. 

3176. (Chairman.) Does your regiment go into 
camp ?—Never. ; ; 

3177. Have you many special difficulties which 
would prevent you from doing so?—Yes, we are 
composed of very heterogeneous elements; miners, - 
and carpet weavers, and agriculturists, and it is very 
difficult indeed to combine them at any one time, and 
we have no very good place; added to which, camp 
is a very expensive thing, and there must be gate 
money to make it pay, and my Commanding Officer is 
as much against it as I am. It obliges the staff to 
work much harder when they do not go into camp, ta 
keep them as good as those who do. 

3178. Do you think that the number of drills now 
required could be increased?—I think they could 
slightly. i 

3179. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Without making 
the Service unpopular ?—Quite so. There seems to 
be a very general feeling about accoutrements ; they 
are very complex now, all different ; it seems a pity 
that some absolute pattern of accoutrements for all 
should not be fixed upon; many of them are of 1859 
and 1860, and are obsolete. ms 

3180. (Chairman.) What amount of ammunition 
1 do 
not think that in any corps now they can carry more 
than 40 rounds, and generally not so much, At the 
beginning of the movement, some of the Captains were 
Cavalry Officers, and some were naval men, and the 
consequence was, that each man had his own faney 
as to the pouch, and so on. I had one corps in which.. 
the accoutrements were entirely cavalry accoutre- 
ments ; the man who commanded them had just come 
from a dragoon regiment, and insisted upon having 
them. 

8181. Are your companies dressed in different 
uniforms ?—No, they are all similar. 

3182. But the accoutrements differ ?—The accoutre- 
ments differ very considerably in the size of the 
pouch. : 


(The Witness withdrew.) 
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Capra anp Apgurant Coxe, 37th Middlesex Rifle Volunteer Corps, examined. 


3183. (Chairman,) You are Adjutant of the 37th 
Middlesex Rifle Volunteer Corps ?—Yes. 
3184, Are you one of the old Adjutants appointed 


under the old system ?—I am. 


3185. When were you appointed to the Adjutantcy 
of the 37th ?—In January, 1866. 

3186. What was your rank in the Army when you 
joined the Volunteer Service ?—Captain. 
~ 3187. Did you retize by the sale of your com- 
mission ?—I did. 

3188. What was the pay which you received when 
you first jomed the Volunteer Service as an Adjutant ? 


' —10s. a-day. 


3189. What was the first increase in addition to 
that pay which you received ?—Is. 7d. a-day; we 
get now 11s. 7d. since 1874, instead of 10s. 

3190, When did you receive the additional pay ?— 
In July, 1876. 

3191. Then your pay now is 2s. a-day better than 
it was when you first joined the Service ?—ls. 7d. a- 
day ; that is to say, we got 10s. a-day, and now it is 
11s. 7d., the pay of a Captain in the Army. 

3192. What have you got to say as a set-off 
against that, to show that your position is not better 
¢han it was when you first joined ?—We used to get 
2s. a-day horse allowance, which we expended in 
providing a horse whenever necessity occurred ; and 
now 1s. 10d. a-day is allowed for horse-hire and 
travelling for distances within 10 miles, but there is 
very great'difficulty in getting this allowance; we do 
not get the equivalent; then there is the contingent 
allowance reckoned at 2s. 2d. a-day, now withdrawn. 

3193. Now as to the horse allowance, you say you 
used to get 2s. a-day, and hired a horse when it was 
necessary ?—Yes. 

3194, Is not that the same now?—No. Only 
1s. 10d. is allowed. I do not know that we always 


expended the 2s.; I think there were some of us 


who did not. . 

3195. What you mean is that horse hire has in- 
creased ?—Yes, it is more expensive now than it used 
to be; you cannot get a horse for a-day now under 
two or three guineas. We consider that it was more 
advantageous to get the 2s. horse allowance than it is 
at present to send in charges fora horse and for 
travelling allowance; horse hire and travelling within 
10. miles is chargeable up to 1s. 10d. a-day; but if 


“we exceed the 1s. 10d. we do not get the excess 


allowed. 

3196. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) And the old forage 
allowance is withdrawn?—The old forage allowance 
has been withdrawn. _ But those Adjutants who keep 
horses draw the regular forage allowance, they get 
whatever the allowance may be, 2s. a-day it is for 
this half-year, and they have an increase of 9d. a-day 
stable allowance; so that they get 2s. 9d. a-day for 
keeping a horse. We say, some of us, who do not keep 
horses, that as they have the advantage of the 2s. 9d. 
for keeping a horse available for private purposes ; 
so we think that we certainly might draw 2s. horse 
allowance in addition to the 1s. 7d. increase to our pay, 
particularly as there is such great difficulty in getting 
the present allowance. For instance, in my own case, 


-Thave frequently had to write three or four letters 


to the Surveyor General’s Department, the claim 
is disallowed, an appeal has to go through the General 
commanding the district, and so on; so I suppose it 
takes on an average five or six letters before you 
can get what you consider yourself entitled to. 

3197. (Chairman.) What other pointis there, have you 


anything to say about the contingent allowance for 


stationery ?—That has been taken away from us. 


There was the contingent allowance, and there was Captain and 
There are Adjutant 


medical attendance and medicines also. 
three points to lay before you: the pay, the promo- 


tion, and the retiring allowance. As regards the pay, October 28th 
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that has been improved by 1s. 7d. a-day nominally. 197g, 


But we were appointed as Staff Officers, and we do 
not receive the allowances of Staff Officers, For 
instance, the lodging allowance of a Staff Officer, 
staff and departmental, is 3s. a-day; whereas we 
get 2s. 8d. a-day. The allowance for fuel and 
light, which has lately been introduced, is, for Staff 
and Departmental Officers in the winter months, 
1s. 9d., and for Adjutants on the regimental system it 
is 8d. Then the intermediate allowance for Staff and 
Departmental Officers is 1s.; for the regimental it is 
6d. For the summer months for the Staff and Depart- 
mental Officers it is 9d., and for the Regimental 
Officers it is 4d. We were appointed as Staff Officers, 
and it would be very greatly for our benefit if we 
ot staff allowances. 

3198. (Mr. de la Bere.) As regard the allowances 
only ?>—As regards the allowances only. 

$199. You do not want to be treated in pay as 
Staff Officers?—No, we do not; we ask for some 
improvement because medical attendance and medi- 
cines were first of all granted to us, and are now 
withdrawn. We get now 2d. per head per week 
only according to the regimental system, and the 
contingent allowance has been taken away from us. 
Then we have extra duties; we are made members 
of examining boards, and there are many other duties 
which we are called upon to perform. 

3200. When was the medical allowance ever given 
to the Adjutants of Volunteers, prior to the 2d. per 
head; is it not the fact that that medical allowance 
was the first that was given?—I cannot call to mind 
the date of the circular. 

3201. I do not think you were ever given medical 
attendance, but an allowance in aid, and in this way ; 
the Regimental Doctors, Volunteer Doctors, were de- 
sired to attend the Adjutants, and to provide them 
with medicines, and they were to be paid ?—Yes; the 
contingent allowance, and medical attendance with 
medicines, I think, would more than equal the extra 
1s. 7d. The next point is the promotion. I see 
that in Militia Regiments a great number of the 
Adjutants have lately had the honorary rank of 
Major conferred upon them. Adjutants of the 
Volunteers, and so of all the Auxiliary Forces too, 
have not had that rank conferred upon them. We 
think that as we have quite as much work, if not 
more, to do than the Adjutants of Militia, the same 
distinction might be conferred upon us, and I believe 
it does not carry any increase of pay; it is simply 
an honorary rank, Of course there are some officers 
like myself, who have served an unbroken period ; 
there are many officers who have left the Service, and 
afterwards obtained an Adjutancy; I have had an 
unbroken period of service. The regulations of the 
Service compelled me to leave the Army. I personally 
should never have left the Army otherwise, and con- 
sequently I forfeited promotion and every other pri- 
vilege ; of course that puts some of us ultimately in 
a worse position than those who now enter under 
the present system. Considering what we have done 
to work up our regiments, some little consideration 
might be extended towards us. ‘Then there is the 
retiring allowance, which is really the most impor- 
tant point to all of us. The retiring allowance has 
never been altered, it is precisely the same now as it 
was originally, and that is 6s. a-day after 30 years’ 
service. 
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3202. (Major Gen. Bulwer.) Are you not aware 
that honorary rank gives an officer no higher com- 
mand than he is entitied to under his Substantive 
Commission ?—I believe that that is the Regulation. 

3203. Your relative position is not, therefore, 
affected ?—If the honorary rank be conferred upon 
Adjutants of Militia, I think it might be conferred 
upon Adjutants of Volunteers. 

3204. (Chairman.) With regard to the retiring al- 
lowance, I do not know whether you have said that 
you wish to. be placed on the same retiring allowance 
as Adjutants of Militia?—We have always thought 
that after 30 years’ service we might get full-pay 
retirement, or 10s. a-day, the allowance which some 


of the Adjutants of Militia retired on some time ago, . 


or £200 a-vear, as for a Regimental Captain. 

3205. What is the scale that you now may retire 
upon ?—6s, a-day after 30 years’ service. 

3206. Fifteen of those being service in the Volun- 
teers ?—Yes, of course that is so small that I need 
not say it would hardly purchase bread and cheese. 

3207. Having terminated your agreement in the 
Army, you cannot expect to have any further allow- 
ance for that service; that is already concluded ?—I 
was obliged to terminate it according to the Regula- 
tions of the Service, or I never should have termi- 
nated it. I never left the service of the public. 

3208. You retired with the value of your commis- 
sion ?—Yes; but I only got back what I gave. 

3209. And that bargain between you and the State 
came to an end?—Yes. All I say is that the position 
and prospects of officers of the Army altogether have 
been improved, and I think we might be considered a 
little also. I met an officer of my own regiment the 
other day, and I think he told me that he had retired 
on £245 a-year, after 20 years’ service and he had 
never paid a fraction for his commissions. My 
position is not so good as that, though I have done 
twice as much work. We are giving certain services 
to the public, and those who really do know what 
an Adjutant of Volunteers has to do will admit that 
he has really some very hard work. We who have 
borne the brunt of it when corps were in a poor state 
might be considered a little now. Ido not put that 
as any claim, but 6s. a-day seems to me a poor and 
inadequate allowance after 30 years’ service. 

3210. Still it comes to this, that since you have 
joined the Service your position has been substantially 
improved ?—I should not say that; I do not think 
any difference has been made. 

3211. [ thought you admitted that you had 1s. 7d. 
more ?—I do not admit that it is so in value. If 
the 2s. a-day horse allowance had remained we 
should have been benefited; but they take away 
that 2s. and give us 1s. 7d.; so that there is a. loss 
of dd. 

3212. (Mr. de la Bere.) But you can hire a horse 
up to the extent of 1s. 10d. a-day?—Yes, but we are 
the losers by it in point of money. 

3213. Now your hiring in the year does not amount 
to 1s. 10d. a-day; that is what you mean ?—Yes. If 
they would give us 2s. a-day horse allowance with 
the 1s. 7d., we should say that our. pay was all that 
we want. The contingent allowance was taken 
away, and medical attendance too; as a set-off against 
this we ask for staff allowances also. Then as regards 
the retiring allowance, we would wish to throw our- 
selves on the consideration of the Committee to 
recommend at least 10s. .a-day. We have a great 
deal of work, and I_ believe most of us are doing it 
satisfactorily; and really 6s. a-day is too small 
an amount to look forward to. 

3214. (Major-General Bulwer.) Formerly Adju- 
tants were not allowed to retire except they were 
over age or medically unfit ?—Yes, 

3215. The last warrant allowed them to retire after 
certain Service irrespective of those conditions; was 
thata boon to them ?—I think not. Now, evenif you 
are not infirm you are allowed to retire itis true; -but 
I cannot see any very great boon in that. 

3216. Supposing you had an opportunity of some 
employment, it would be a boon ?—It might be. 


as 
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3217. Now you can retire after 30 years’ service, 
15 as Adjutant ?—I do not regard that as a boon if I 
were asked personally, because I know that there is 
great difficulty in finding anything to do; if a 
man has been 30 years in the Service he is not likely 
to get any civil employment I know one who tried the 
other day to get the clerkship of one of the City Com- 
panies ; and although the Major of his corps happened 
to be the master of the company, yet there was a very 
powerful feeling against his election and he was un- 
successful. I do not think the opportunity which you 
speak of would be of any advantage. 

3218. (Chairman.) Is there any other financial 
point or otherwise that you would like to touch upon ? 
—No, I think not. We throw ourselves entirely upon 
your consideration in regard tc the retiring allowance. 

3219. Would you consider it a boon to be allowed 
to claim retirement at 3s.a-day after a shorter number 
of years’ service as an Adjutant; you cannot claim it 
now unless you can show that you are disabled 2— 
Certainly not a boon. . 

3220. You ask for 10s. a-day after 30 years’ ser-° 
vice ?—Yes. 

3221. Fifteen years of that time as Adjutant ?—Yes, 
that after 30 years’ service we should be allowed to 
rete on full-pay, or 10s. a-day ; I think that all 
would be satisfied with that. 

3222. (Mr. de la Bere.) In any alteration of the scale 
would it not. be better to take merely the Adjutant’s 
service, and ignore the Army service ?—I think not. 

3223. Wouldit not be better to give you the retire- 
ment allowance specially for the auxiliary service, in- 
stead of taking into consideration any portion of the 
Army service ?—I do not see why that should be the 
case, I should say that the Army service ought to be 
added on. 

3224. Are you not advocating an increased retire- 
ment allowance on account of the heavy duties that 
you old. Adjutants have done in the Volunteer Force 
when it was in its infancy ?—I think that might be 
taken into consideration, but after 30 years’ service 
an officer who has been serving the public ought really 
to have something to retire on. 

3225. (Chairman.) Have you anything to say gene- 
rally with regard to the Volunteer Force?—I would 
say with reference to the Volunteers generally that I 
think they ought to have 10s. a-head more for Capi- 
tation Grant. As far as my experience goes, they 
want great-coats, and they want water-bottles, and 
the Capitation Grant is not sufficient to provide them 
with those things. I should recommend that they 
have it in money instead of kind. Take this case; 
there is the new pattern water-bottle; that is a very 
neat and serviceable water-bottle, I have no doubt that 
if the Government said they would give us water-bot-. 
tles, we should have the old ones; I am quite sure 
that the Volunteers would not like that. Then as to 
great-coats, I think we should be able to provide new 
ones, not part worn ones. I do not think any Com- 
manding Officer could say a word against the Goyern- 


-ment if we had £2 a-head. If objected to, I think 


10s. a-head might be given at least to every man 
who got into the first class in firing. I consider 
that the firing is very important, and Government 
have said, ‘‘If you want more money you must give 
us something more for it; now you say that yon 
want to supply yourselves with great-coats and _ 
water-bottles; we think 10s. too much for that, we — 
must have something more for it.” Then I say, require 
of each Volunteer that he shall fire into the first-class, 
to enable him to get the extra 10s. I think if a man 
is a first-class shot in addition to his being an efficient 
under the present circumstances, that would be an ad- 
vantage. I think with reference to going into regi- 
mental camps, that if there was the same allowance 
made (10s. a-head,) to each man who joined with 
his expenses paid there and back, we should get a 
great many more to joincamp. Men like camping 
very much indeed; if there were a regimental 
camp near London, where a man could do his drill 
in the morning, and then run up to town, it would 
be popular, 
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$226. Would you require the drills given in camp 
to be extra, over and above those required for 
efficiency ?—No, I think not. 

13227. Would you impose a greater quantity 2—I 
should admit nine drills as a minimum. I think a 


man who has gone through that amount is valuable 


if you want to get hold of him afterwards. 

3228. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Would you recom- 
mend requiring additional drills for this extra money ? 
—No. 

3229. What arrangement would you make about 
their great-coats, if you had them; would you give 
them to the men to keep or store them?—We give 
them to the men and they keep them. 

3230. Just asthey do their uniforms?—Yes. We 
have a four years’ system, when a man comes in he 
has to sign an agreement to make himself an efficient ; 
if he wants a great-coat he has. to pay 10s. extra ; he 
pays £1 for three years without a great-coat, and if 
he wants a great-coat, he pays down an extra 10s. for 
four years. 

3231. (Chairman.) What sort of percentage go to 
camp out of your regiment, 40 per cent. ?—Hardly 
that I should think. 
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3232. Then if you had a camp established in the 
neighbourhood of London, at Wimbledon, a far larger 
number could attend?—If inducements were given, 
that is to say, if they had 10s. a-head for the time and 
a free ration, I am sure you would get a very large 
number. 

3233. And would that be as useful training as you 
would get at Aldershot ?—No ; I do not think it would. 
I think the more they arein a military atmosphere the 
better. When they go down to Aldershot they are 
obliged to conform to all the rulesand regulations of 
the Service, and it does them a great deal of good. 
We generally go down to Wimbledon about the 
time of the National Rifle Association; and although 
we are there a week before the meeting, there is a 
great deal of looseness going on; still we mount guard 
and do drills; there are large spaces for drilling 
in extended order, which is of very great advantage, 
andmen become acquainted with the interior economy 
of a Regiment. 

3234. Have you any other point which you wish to 
bring before us ?—Nothing more. 


(The Witness withdrew.) 
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Capramn AND ApgsuTant Borrer, 23rd Middlesex Rifle Volunteer Corps, examined. 


3235. (Chairman.) Will you be kind enough to 
state your position in the Volunteer Service, and the 
regiment to which you are attached as Adjutant ?— 
Tam the Adjutant of the 23rd Middlesex, the Inns of 


Court Volunteers. 


9936. Has that always been the regiment in 
which you have served ?—No, I served for five years 
in the 2nd Battalion Sussex, under Colonel Barttelot. 
I have been an Adjutant’ since the 16th of April, 
1869. 

_ 3287. Then you came in under the old establish- 
ment of Adjutants?—Yes. I came to the Inns of 
‘Court Volunteers in consequence of the amalgamation 


of the two battalions in Sussex; the Ist and 2nd 


~ Administrative Battalions were amalgamated, and as 
‘T was the junior Adjutant, I was thrown out of 
_ place. 
~~ 3238. When you became an Adjutant of Volunteers, 
did you retire from the Service by the sale of your 
commission 2— I had previously retired. 
3239, You were already out of the Service ?—I was 


~ out of the Service. 


3240. You had retired, I presume, by the sale of 
your commission ?—Yes. 
°3941..What commission did you hold ?—I held a 
 Gaptain’s commission in the 60th Rifles. 
3242, Will you let the Committee know what 
points you particularly wish to bring to their notice, 
with reference to the position of these Adjutants, of 
“whom you are one?—I think that our position is 
faulty in this respect, that we are made to take rank 


with the Captains of Volunteers, although we are 
really Captains in ah Army; we are temporary 


i 


? 


Captains in the Army now. I think that the 
Volunteer Officers themselves never expected to be 
placed upon that sort of equality with us; and some 
of them ‘in speaking to me have always stated, that 
of course we ought to be their seniors, by virtue of 
being Captains in the Army; and it is certainly no 
compliment to us after many years’ service, to have 
to take rank with gentlemen who perhaps have only 
quite lately received commissions as Volunteer 
Captains. . 

$243. When you first entered the Service as an 
Adjutant, what rank did you hold?—We were then 
under the existing regulations, purely Staff Officers ; 
we had no distinctive rank. In some casesthe Lord 
Lieutenan tof the County gave rank as a Captain of 
Volunteers; I held such a commission from the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of Sussex, but it gave me 
no rank whatever. 

3244. (Major-Gen Bulwer.) You now rank regiment- 
ally according tothe date of your Volunteer commission. 
and not according to the date of your Army com- 
mission ?—Quite so. We now rank with Captains of 
Volunteers according to the date of our commission 
as such ; but in my instance I have no rank in the Inns 
of Court corps except from the 25th of February, 1874 
although I had previously served for five years in the 
Sussex battalion; but because I have been transferred 
from that battalion to this London one, I lose my five 
years’ seniority; that is to say, I rank in the 23rd 
Middlesex only from the 25th of February, 1874, and 
not from the 16th of April, 1869, which is the real 
date of my Adjutant’s commission. ; 

3245, (Chawman.) The 25th of February, 1874, 
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being what date ?—The date when the whole of the 
Adjutants of Militia and Volunteers were made tem- 
porary Captains in the Army. 

3246. 1 do not see how your having been an Adju- 
tant in another regiment previously would assist you 
in any way ?—It would, because if I had continued in 
the Sussex battalion I should now rank as a Volunteer 
Captain of 1869; and the fact of my transfer was not 
owing to any fault of mine, yet I lose the seniority. 

3247. But your rank would only be as against 
Volunteers ?—Quite so, but it would now make me 
the senior Captain of the 23rd Middlesex instead of 
having one Captain above me. 

3248. (Major-Gen: Bulwer.) Yours is an exceptional 
case ?—It affects me in my present regiment. 

5249. (Chairman.) If you had had a commission 
in the regular Service, and had exchanged from one 
regiment to another, you would then have gone to 
the bottom of the list?—Yes, but I did not exchange, 
I was transferred by force. 

3250. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Supposing that the 
battalion had been reduced, and that the officers in 
the reduced battalion had been re-appointed to an- 
other regiment, those officers re-appointed to another 
regiment would have been placed at the bottom of 
the list in their respective ranks in that regiment, 
would they not ?—I do not know; I am not aware 
how that. would be. ‘ 

3251. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Upon that point you 
are representing your own case, and not the case of 
the Adjutants generally ?—Yes. This happens to be 


a case in point, where I consider that I am at a dis-- 


advantage in my present regiment. The Adjutants 
who have remained in their own regiments have now 
had granted to them their rank from the antecedent 
date of their commission. 

3252. If you had remained in Sussex you would 
have gained what every other Adjutant has gained ? 
—Yes; our point ratheris that when we were first ap- 
pointed we were simply staff officers, and were not 
placed junior to any of the Volunteer Officers. 

3253. You had no rank?—We had no rank, but 
being paid officers we always considered that we 
ranked senior to all the Captains of the Volunteers with 


whom we were connected ; and that certainly was the 


position which I always held in my Sussex battalion. 
The Captains were accustomed to fall in under me for 
instruction, as a matter of course admitting my 
authority. 

3254. They fell in under the orders of the Com- 
manding Officer, but they were not actually under 
your command ?—No, because I was not appointed to 
the command of any Volunteer Officers on parade ; 
but they always admitted my seniority as a matter of 
course, and always spoke to me go. 

3255. (Chairman.) For purposes of drill and of 
instruction, under the orders cf the Commanding 
Officer, you would take command even of officers 
senior to yourself on parade ?--Yes, if the Command- 
ing Officer was present, but not otherwise, 

3256. (Lneut.-Gen. Stephenson.) 
which you assumed was on sufferance ?— Yes, 

32957. (Chairman.) With regard to the 126th para- 
graph of the Volunteer Regulations, I should like to 
know whether there is anything special with respect 
to that paragraph which you think bears hardly upon 
the Adjutants generally, and which you think ought 
to be rectified. The paragraph is as follows :— 
““Adjutants of the Volunteer Force holding perma- 


“nent army rank, will rank regimentally for precedence 


and military command amongst the Captains of the 
regiments or corps to which they are respectively 
appointed according to the dates of their commissions 
as Captains in the Army. _ Those who hold only tem- 
porary Army rank or permanent Army rank below that 
of Captain, will rank regimentally from the dates of 
their appointment to serve with the rank of Captain 
in their Administrative regiment or corps of Volun- 
teers, except in the case of non-commissioned officers 
appointed to be Adjutants after the 24th February, 
1869, who will continue to rank regimentally from the 


date of their temporary Army rank (25th February, 


The authority 


as 


OF EVIDENCE, 


1874) ” ?—I think that whether the Army rank which 
is held is temporary or permanent, the Adjutant should 
rank next to the field officers of the battalion, as 
Senior Captain in the battalion. 

3258. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) That question of 
course would touch the full-pay officer as well?—I 
mean it todo so. I mean that a Captain transferred 
for five years as an Adjutant should rank as senior 
Captain, which has always been our point, that as 
officers of the Army we had proper precedence over 
Militia Captains and Volunteer Captains, and that is 
an exceptional legislation which rather tells against 
us, putting us upon a par with Captains of Volunteers, 
which we think is scarcely complimentary after Army 
service of some years previous. I had a dozen years’ 
service in the Army, and I have now had ten years’ 
service in the Volunteers. - 

3259. (Chairman.) . Do you think that your position 
and your sphere of usefulness would be increased if 
you had such rank?—I think that in the country 


_ battallions it would, and I think that it would be a 


fair recognition in any other battalion. I believe 
that the Volunteer Officers would not grudge it for 
a minute. I 

3260. As soon as an officer was appointed an 
Adjutant, he would then take precedence of all 
Captains in the Volunteer Service by right of his 
holding a commission in the Army ?—Yes. 

3261, What other point do you wish to mention ?— 
Another point is that the Adjutants of Militia have 
now had granted’to them the honorary rank of Major 
while serving, in the same way as Captains of Militia 
get it. Ithink that it is after 20 years’ service, of 
which so much has been in the Militia. I think that 
as Captains in the army now after 20 years’ service 
are, I believe, obliged to retire unless they have 
obtained the rank of Major, there would be no hard- 
ship in granting to Adjutants of Volunteers the honor- 
ary rank of Major while serving, supposing that they 
have completed 20 years’ combined service; it would 
only place us on an equality with the Adjutants of 
Militia, and would be a slight recognition of our long 
service, 

3262, You unly speak of honorary rank ?—I can 
only speak of honorary rank, because that is all that 
is given to the Militia Adjutants. 

3263. You do not mean 20 years’ service in the 
Voluntéers ?—No; Imean 20 years’ combined service, 
taking Army service and Volunteer service. 

3264. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) That is making it the 
same regulation for old Adjutants as for Militia 
Adjutants ?—I do not know what length of service 
| they are obliged to have in the Militia before they 
obtain that rank; I think that it is 20 years’ com- 
bined service, and I think that the same might fairly 
be granted to us, and especially to those who have 
previously held the rank of Captain in the Army, as 
I of course did; because some of the old Adjutants of 
Volunteers were only non-commissioned officers and 
neyer held a commission in the Army ; directly that 
you place them in the position of a Captain in the 
Army it is an advance; but as regards us who have 
previously been Captains and have purchased our 
commissions, we gain nothing; we have been Cap- 
tains before, and a slight advance in rank would be 
a boon to us. 

3265. (Chairman.) You consider that your haying 
no opportunity of promotion when you once becomé 
an Adjutant of Volunteers, acts in a hard manner upon 
you?—Of course we accepted our service without 
any idea of increased rank; but I do think jhat it 
would be an additional stimulus, and something to 
look forward to, especially as there are so many 
officers of Volunteers going about the country retiring 
upon the full rank of Colonel and that sort of thing, 
after perhaps only five or six years’ service, and that 
purely Volunteer service. 

3266. (Major-Glen. Bulwer.) You do not find any with 
that title after five or six years’ service, do you ?—I 
should think notmore than seven or eight years’ service. 
I know of one instance of a large shopkeeper in 
Brighton, who lives in my own village at home; he 


| get beyond a Captain 
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has now retired with the rank of Colonel ; he cannot 
have had more than seven or eight years’ service. 

3267. Unless there is some great mistake, he can- 
nét have got it under 15 years?—Perhaps I am mis- 
taken. 

3268. (Chairman.) It is quite possible that he may 
assume the rank without having obtained any author- 
ity for it?—I think not; I think that he probably 
received authority to wear his uniform, and to retain 
his rank. Even if it is 15 years, here is a gentle- 
man whose life has been spent easily in England in 
the Volunteer Service, and mine of course has been 
jeopardized in India and ante alt and we never can 
’s rank. 


3269. At present, however long an Adjutant may 


serve, he cannot obtain any promotion ?—None what- 


ever. 
- 3270. Will you go to the next point?’—The next 


point which I would press is the question of the 


retiring allowance, 
is exceedingly low. I 
_ that scale revised, and to have some 


The scale of our present pension 
should be very glad to have 
slight addition 
made to it, Of course when we accepted service we 
were quite aware of the rate of pension which lay 
before us; but even that pension cannot be obtained 


“unless one retires either from age or from infirmity, 
and that I think is rather hard for us, considering the 


_ very liberal terms 


which were offered to the Militia 


 Adjutants a few years ago, without any stipulation of 
either age or infirmity. Of course I am aware that 
" those terms were given in order to induce them to go ; 


_ it was a special case, 


and it was necessary to get rid 


of them. 


3271. Would you accept those terms under the 


- obligation of retiring ?—I think that the same terms 


a 


_ might be offered to us, 


with afew months’ notice, so 
that we might look out for other employment. I 
consider that it would be fair to offer us the same 
terms as were given to the Militia, with six months’ 


notice; that we should be compelled to retire by a 


certain day, or remain 
~ geale, or a slightly increased 


on upon either the present 
one. — 

3272, You would not say that it would be for the 
benefit of the Service to induce all you active soldiers 
to retire from the Volunteer Service ?—I would say 
that it would complete the scheme of having all the 


@ Adjutants for five years only from the Army, as it 


was considered advisable that that should be the 
case. — iyiet 

3973, You are aware that after 15 years’ service 
as an Adjutant you may retire, even although you 


have not a certificate of your health having failed ?— 


_ have been as Adjutant. 


‘have been non-commissioned officers. 
very few Adjutants who joined 


8277. (Chairman.) 


it is after 30 years’ combined service, 15 of which 
I think that that is too long 
a term to expect. 


3974. You are aware that after 15 years’ service 


“as an Adjutant, combined with 15 years’ service in 
the Army, you 


may retire without a certificate of ill- 


health ?—Yes, but I think that there were very few 


of the old Adjutants of Volunteers who had 15 years’ 


except they happened to 
I think that 
ag Captains in the 
Army had more than 10 or 12 years’ Army service. 
Therefore we should be debarred from it. Those 
only would gain who had not held Captains’ commis- 
sions before, but who probably had been non-commis- 
sioned officers of about 15 or 16 years’ service, and 


Army service previously, 


; - tnany of them had been so. 


3975. The arrangement which you contemplate 


would be such as is given to Adjutants of the Militia? 
{I should wish to have the option of retiring upon 


the same terms as Adjutants of the Militia within a 
certain date. 


00 3976. (Lieut,-Gen. Stephenson.) That is to say within 


the next six months ?—Yes. i 
What would you contemplate 
in the case of those Adjutants:who did not take that 


opportunity of retiring ?—The same terms as were 
given to the Adjutants of the Militia who did not 


accept it; they had to return to the scale of pension 


now existing for Adjutants of Volunteers. . I think 
| 


‘ out before coming to the 
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that those terms are very low, but of course those 
were the terms offered to the Militia Adjutants ; they 
were offered a certain pension to go, and if they did 
not choose to take it. they had to take the other. 
The present scale is certainly not sufficient to induce 
any one to retire; and I think that it is hard even 
then to apply it only to age and infirmity. I think 
that the “age and infirmity” clause might be ex- 
punged. ri 

3278. You would be glad to see that restriction re- 
moyed ?—Yes. 

3279. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Whateyer the scale 
may be?—Yes, because no such stipulation was 
attached to the scale which was offered to the Militia 
Adjutants. 

3280. (Mr. de la Bére.) You mean that in each 
rate of retiring allowance you would do away with 
the condition ?—Yes. 

3281. In the special pension given to the Militia ; 
the Line service did not count at all %—Quite so. It 
was under five years, and under ten, and so on. 

3282. Do you consider that: fair ?—Yes. 

3283. You do not want the Army service to be 
reckoned at all ?—It depends upon what the scale of 
pension is to be; if ibis to be increased according to 
the Army Service, of course it would be beneficial to 


us. 

3284. But do you consider that there is any claim 
to it 2—Certainly, because it exists in the present 
scale. 

3285. If a better scale were given, but not equal to 
the Militia scale, do you think that Army service 
might be dropped. Take your own case. You sold 

Volunteer Service, and were 
consequently a civilian. Do you consider that your 
claim would be met if your auxiliary service alone 
were dealt with ?—Personally I think that it would 
not be unfair. 

3286. And you think that it would not be unfair 
for officers in your position similarly circumstanced ? 
—Yes, I suppose that it would be fair, so far as they 
are concerned. It is perfectly true that we did realize 
our Army commissions. 

3287. (Chairman.) And you entered the Service as 
civilians ?—We entered the Service as civilians ;, but 
under the existing scale you are aware that our com- 
bined service does give us a claim to some addition. 

3288. Do you anticipate that many Adjutants of 
Volunteers would avail themselves of that retiring 
allowance if it were given as it has been given,to the 
Militia ?-—I think that a good number would; there 
are some I know who would not, because their present 
position is more valuable than my present position. 

3289. Do you not think that a great many Com- 
manding Officers would, be very unwilling to see 
Adjutants who are so circumstanced induced to leave 
the Service ?—I think that in many instances it would 
be a loss, because I believe most sincerely that the 
Adjutants under the old system have done very valu- 
able work; and I much question whether the system 
of five years’ service will be found to actin country 
places. I consider that it took me my full five years 
in Sussex to be thoroughly acquainted with that 
battalion, and that when I left it I was only just aw 
fait at the whole things because you have so many 
people to consider in the outlying corps. It is quite 
different with a consolidated battalion in town. 

3290. Then you do think that the Service would 
suffer a loss if these Adjutants were induced by a 
high scale of retiring allowance to leave their present 
posts?—I do not know that Iam quite prepared to 
say that. _In some instances I think that they would 
lose very valuable officers; but of course they would 
get a young and active and perhaps more enthusiastic 
man from the Army, a full-pay officer. 

3291. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Do you think that it 
would be more acceptable to the Adjutants to abolish 
the restriction, and, to give them an increased scale, 


-with the option whether they would go or not, or to 


give them the same scale as the Militia ?—I think that 
the same scale as that given to the Militia would 
probab y inducé more Adjutants to go. at once. » 
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3292. That is a question which more affects the 
State; but as affecting the Adjutants, what is your 
opinion ?—It is rather difficult for me to. speak for 
others than myself. 

3293. You are more especially representing the 
Adjutants?—A great many of them would say that 
they do not wish to retire at present, but they would 
like an increased scale including combined service, 
and to be allowed to go when they liked. I think 
that our only argument for asking for the Militia 
scale is that we should accept it to go at once, or 
that we should leave within a very short time. The 
terms offered to the Militia would be fair to us; if we 
did not like to accept those terms, then we might 
ask for an increase of the existing rate, including 
combined service, and to go when we chose. 

3294. You want both, do you?—I do not; I ask 
for the scale offered to the Militia. 

3295. And that if the Adjutants did not accept that, 
they should go back to the old scale ?—Yes, although 
I consider the old scale decidedly too low. 

3296. (Chairman.) What are the inducements to 
Adjutants to leave the Service; what sorts of civil 
employments are open to them?—None that I am 
aware of ; I wish that there were any; it is most 
difficult. If I were to retire to-morrow, I should. not 
know where to look for employment. 

3297. There are chief constableships ?—Yes, but 
they are very difficult to get. Under the present 
rules we remain Captains all our lives. If we retire 
voluntarily we do not get the honorary rank of Major 
unless we have, I believe, 30 years’ service. There 
should, I think, be honorary rank as Major after 20 


years’ service, 5 of which have been as Adjutant. © 


If you retire sick you get your honorary rank after 
five years’ service as Adjutant; and of course that 
infirmity may be of a temporary nature. 

aa (Mr. de la Bere.) And you get no pension? 
—aIINO. = 

3299. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Unless you serve for 
a certain number of years?—Yes, 30 years. Every 
Captain of Militia after 15 years’ service receives the 
honorary rank of Major. His work consists of about 
one month’s work in the year, and ours is very hard 
and continuous work the whole year round. 

3300. You advocate that it should be given after 20 
years’ combined service?—I think so, especially if 
we had attained the rank of Captain in the Army 
previously. 

3301. (Chairman.) As you have said nothing about 
pay and allowances while serving, I conclude that you 
think that that is an equitable arrangement ?—We 
are now Captains in the Army on full-pay I consider, 
but my pay has been reduced by 5d. a-day. I now 
get 11s. 7d., and my forage allowance has been taken 
away. The 2s..a-day which I formerly received as 
forage allowance has been removed because I do not 
keep a horse. During the previous six or seven 
years I was not obliged to keep a horse. 

$302. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) But you had to spend 


some money ?—Yes; for travelling short distances I. 


had to pay out of my forage allowance. ; 

ete Did not that amount to 5d. a-day ?—Not as 
a rule. 

3304. (Chatrman.) If you do not keep a horse you 
do not get forage for a horse ?—No. 

8305. Is not that an equitable arrangement ?—Yes ; 
but I get 5d. a-day less than I had. é 

3306. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Some of that 5d. 
you must have spent on travelling ?—Yes. 

3307. (Mr. de la Bére.) You now in addition to 
the 11s. 7d. have all your travelling expenses paid ?— 


Yes, 
3308. Which in a country corps is a very large 
item ?—It is. ; 


3309. And you have the actual expenses of mount- 
ing up to 1s. 10d. ?—Yes. 

3310. You may be so circumstanced as not to gain 
tauch from it, but in country corps they gain very 
largely ?—Yes. I do not suppose that that is a sub- 
stantial grievance. 

3311. (Chairman.) Are there any other points, with 
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regard to these particular questions which affect — 
Adjutants, upon which you wish to touch ?—I think 
that I have stated everything as far as I know. Of 
course the question of rank is apparently a very — 
small one, but men who heve served for a great many 
years do not quite like being placed upon an equality 
with civilians who have just taken a temporary com- 
mission, ; } 

8312. (Mr. de la Bere.) 1 suppose that upon the — 
whole the two points are rank and retiring allowance ? - 
—Yes. 

3313. The difference of pay and forage allowance 
you do not think is a matter of grievance ?—No.. 

3314. But as regards the rank and the retiring 
allowance you think that an amendment might be — 
made with benefit to the force ?—Yes; I think that 
we might receive honorary rank while serving, and it 
certainly would not be hard if we received an addi- 
tional step in rank upon retirement. 

3315. You mean the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel ?— 

I do. ra 
3316. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson) Your. position could 
only be that of honorary Major ?—Yes, unless you 
gave us brevet majorities because we are Captains in 
the Army. J 

3317. A brevet majority is not real rank ?—It is 
not real rank, but it might, I suppose, carry an hono- 
rary Lieutenant-Colonelcy on retirement ? 

3318. Then you would be asking for more than 
the Militia have ?—I would grant the same to the 
Militia Adjutants ; certainly, they are Army Captains, 
We want to enforce our Army rank; we say that — 
we are Captains in the Army, and de facto ought to — 
be in a better position than any Volunteer Captain. 
It always has been so, I believe; in the table of pre- 
cedence, the Army has been held to be superior to 
the Militia and Volunteers; and I do not believe that 
it would create any jealousy whatever in the Volun- 
teer Force. When one has spoken to them about it, 
they have always said, “‘You are Captains in the 
Army, and of course you are senior and ought to be.” 

3319. (Chairman.) We have had it in evidence be- 
fore us that the Capitation Grant, carefully managed, 
and under favourable circumstances, is. sufficient to 
maintain the efficiency of the Volunteer corps; would 
you agree with those who adopt that view ?—-It de- 
pends very much upon how many men in a battalion 
provide their own uniforms. In large country bat- 
talions the Capitation Grant is barely sufficient, and is 
always largely supplemented by local subscription. 
Of course in a corps like my present one, namely, the 
Inns of Court Corps, the Capitation Grant is not 
wholly expended in uniforms, as the greater part of 
the men buy their own uniforms. Mine is now a 
very exceptional corps. In country corps I think 
they find it very difficult to make both ends meet. 

8320. (Mm. de la Bere.) In your Sussex corps, for 
instance ?—Yes. I think that generally there is a 
good deal of whipping up for local subscriptions to 
supplement the Capitation Grant; but I doubt whether 
an addition to it would be very advisable. If any 
money is to be expended, I think it better to expend 
it in larger grants for camps for exercise, or in great- 
coats, which is a very serious want. 

3321. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) They would chiefly 
want great-coats, I suppose, for camp ?—Yes.. At 
present when we go into camp, we are only allowed 
so many great-coats for the guard duties. An 

3322. Would you advocate that all men in camp 
should be allowed great-coats ?—Certainly. I would 
have every Volunteer provided with a great-coat. 

3823. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) On loan just for the 
week ?—I should like to see great-coats permanently 
provided by the Government to the Volunteers, and I 
would sooner see that done than any increase in the 
Capitation Grant. s 

3324. (Mr. Ramsay.) If great-coats were issued to — 
the Volunteers, how would you propose that they — 
should be taken care of ?—I think that each individual 
should be made responsible to his Commanding Officer 
in the same way as with respect to his uniform. 

3325. How would you take care that the great-— 


<= 
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coats would not be worn at other times than when 
they were required for Volunteer duties ?—They 
should be dealt with in the same way as the arms, 
they would have to be kept in regimental store, and 
I would not have them issued to individuals, they 
should be issued for marches out, and so on, and for 
drilling on winter nights. 

3326. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) A man would have 
to come to the store to get his great-coat?—Yes. It 
is a rather difficult question. I think that the great- 
coats might be issued previously to going into camp, 
in the same way as any other equipage is issued. 

- $327. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) “You think that it 
would be quite sufficient if the Government had the 


- great-coats and issued them on those occasions when 


they considered that the Volunteers wanted them ?— 


es. 
3328. (Chairman.) Would it not be rather embarrass- 
ing to you to have storage for large quantities of 
t-coats ?—In some places it certainly would be 
very difficult. j 
3329. You are aware that some regiments have 
found the Capitation Grant sufficient, exclusive of 
going into camp, for carying on their efficiency ?— 
Yes. 
3330. Are you able to account for that ?—I should 
say that itis probably largely supplemented by private 
subscriptions. 
- 3331. As it comes before us, corps which have no 
private subscriptions nor entrance fees, are able to 
carry on and to render themselves quite efficient up to 
the standard of efficiency, simply upon the Capitation 
grant which is now allowed ?—They must be placed 
in very exceptionally favourable circumstances in 
some manner. I cannot at all accouut for it. I have 


- never known an instance of a‘country corps finding its 


Capitation grant sufficient. 

3332. Amongst the answers'to the questions which 
this Committee has issued, we have got 31 answers 
from persons who consider that the present Capitation 
grant is sufficient for the expenses of their corps, 
independent of the extra efficiency which is obtained 
in camp?—It probably applies chiefly to town 
battalions, where they state that their Capitation 
grant is sufficient, they probably do not have much 


travelling to do, or much getting about in country 


You have to pay the men their travelling 


places. 
when they come in to Grill from long 


expenses 


' distances, and so on. 


3333. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Is not that covered 
by the 5s. ?—No. , 
“3934 Sussex is a large district, but in ordinary 
counties would not the 5s. cover it ?—I do not know. 
At the end of a day’s work a man has to come in 
from a distance of five or six miles to company drill, 
and you must allow him something for it, either the 
‘railway train, or five or six men will come in a cart, 
which must be paid for. That is to ordinary company 
drill, and not to battalion drill. 
- 3335. (Chairman.) Then you would say that it is 
‘only under very favourable circumstances that a 


corps is able to make the Capitation Grant sufficient ? 


—I think so. © 

$336. Have you formed any idea, supposing that 
-an additional allowance was given, as to how it should 
be given ?—My own idea is entirely in favour of 
increasing the allowance for regimental camps of 
exercise, in order to induce more men to attend, be- 
cause you have to pay your men while they are in 


camp. In country districts men cannot leave their 


ae even for three days at a time, without being 
id. 
3337. You are aware that some regiments could 
‘not by any means attend a camp ?—Yes. 
3338. How would you give them a compensating: 
allowance for some increased efficiency which you 
“would require from them, which was not obtained in 
‘camp ?—I think that the only other form of efficiency, 
“which would be very valuable, would be increased 
instruction for’ officers and non-commissioned officers. 
8339. They already have an increased allowance 


~ for that ?—For ‘attendance at school. 
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3340. Would increased efficiency in musketry be a 
thing for which you might give an additional allow- 
ance ?—I think that in all Volunteer corps there is so 
much private shooting, and there are so many prize 
meetings, that I doubt whether that would have any 
effect. 1 think that they shoot from the pure love of 
it. I do not think that you could increase their effi- 
ciency much in the shooting way. 

3341. The interest and pleasure which they take in 
shooting you think is sufficient without any extra 
inducement ?—I think so. I may mention that I think 
that drill sheds are a very great desideratum ; places for 
drill are very much needed; any assistance which was 
given by Government to aid the Volunteers in build- 
ing drill sheds I am sure would be very gratefully 
received; and it is really a very important thing. In 
small corps you have to drill out in the streets under 
every sort of unfavourable circumstance. 

3342. From your knowledge of a country corps in 
Sussex, you must have found every facility given for 
the use of the corn exchange, or of some public build- 
ing ?—In many places such a building does not exist. 
The greatest difficulty which we had was to find a 
room even of tolerable size—it was almost impossible 
to find a room in which to have a company drill; we 
could occasionally find a market room in which we 
could drill a squad. 

3343. Have you not obtained the use of the corn ex- 
change in a town?—That would only apply to such 
towns as Horsham or Brighton. In country places 
there is no such thing—there is only the possibility 
of getting perhaps a long room where they have their 
corn market. We suffer very much from the want of 
drill. sheds, and the corps which possess. them have 
advantages, and are much more efficient. A very 
large room has been built at Horsham by private 
munificence, the result of which is that that corps is 
invariably up to its full strength, and is fully efficient. 

3344. Is it not better to rely upon private muni- 
ficence than to ask for an allowance from the Go- 
vernment for such a thing as that ?—I think that it 
is impossible to get sufficient funds from local sources 
insmall places. In large centres money might be got. 

3345. (Lieut.-Gen, Stephenson.) You are chiefly 
referring to administrative battalions ?—Yes, entirely. 
I have no experience of a consolidated battalion in 
the country. 

3346. (Chairman.) Do you consider that the number 
of drills which are now required are sufficient for 
maintaining the efficiency of the regiment ?—I do, if 
the men are properly grounded as recruits. 

3347. You would not advocate any increased 
number as being beneficial ?—I think that it would be 
very difficult to enforce a more frequent attendance. 

3348. Do you think that some of the most useful 
men, who are also busily engaged in civil life, would 
be deterred from coming into the Volunteers if more 
drills were enforced? —I am afraid so. 

3349, But you do advocate that if there is an adai- 
tional allowance given, it should be given for increased 
efficiency either in camp or in some other way ?— 
Yes; efficiency in camp, because a week or 10 days 
in camp is more valuable than 20 scattered drills. 

3350. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) You say that nine 
drills are sufficient if the Volunteers are properly 

rounded as recruits ?—Yes. 

3351. Would you suggest any increased number 
of drills for recruits ?—No, because they now have to 
attend 30 drills in the year. i 

3352. (Chairman.) For those regiments which can- 
not go into camp, can you suggest something 
equivalent by which they should obtain these ad- 
ditional allowances; would you say that 15 extra 
drills over and above those now required would be an 
equivalent for the good which they would acquire in 
camp if they could go into camp ?—No; I do not 
think that any amount of- extra squad or company 
drills in a hall would: have any effect in increasing 
their efficiency. 

3393. Then there is nothing which youcan suggest 
excepting camp instruction, to raise the Volunteer 
efficiency beyond what it now is ?—There is nothing 
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which I can suggest. I think that the camps of 
exercise are most important and most beneficial. [ 

3354. Do you attach much importance to the men, 
when in camp, being compelled to remain there 
during the whole seven days ?—It is an impossibility 
in many cases; it-would be a very great thing if you 
could compel them to do so: 

3355. But you are aware that that is the condition 
now imposed upon Volunteers who go to the military 
camps ?—Yes, at Aldershot I believe that it is so. My 
Own opinion is that Volunteers would endeavour to fall 
in with almost anything which the Government liked 
to impose upon them. I think that their zeal is so 
great that if the Government said, “You shall stay 
for the whole seven or eight days in camp,” large 
numbers would endeavour to do so. 

3356. Would their employers also acquiesce in 
such a compulsory rule as that?—If it was made 
compulsory, I believe that the nation at large would 
accept it; it is a very difficult question, but I believe 
that employers would endeavour to fall in with it. 

8357. Then you would adhere to that regulation 
which requires continuous attendance from Volunteers 
going into camp?—I should prefer its being so 
certainly, I am quite aware that’ many men stay 
away unless they are allowed to go only for three 
nights, which gives them a grant. 

3358. Three nights out of the seven ?—Yes. 
Power might be given to the Commanding Officer 
to grant leave for twelve hours or so out of the seven 
days. , 

3359. You know the camps which are established 
in the neighbourhood of London ?—Yes. . 

3360. The men occasionally obtain leave during the 
whole of the day, and are present in camp at night, 
and perform one morning and one evening drill >— 
Yes, that was the case with my own battalion. 
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3361. You think that great benefit is derived from: 
hat plan ?—Yes, although it is very: unsatisfactory, 
but even from that the men gain very much ||; 

3362. Do you think that it would: be possible te 


establish such a camp as that for every regiment in — 


the Volunteer Service, if not every year, at all events. 
every other year?—I should say so; that. if you 
allowed them so many hours in the day for business 
it would be quite feasible. I think that it then takes’ 
away from them every excuse. 

3363. Is there any, other point upon which you, 
wish to speak to the Committee ?—I want you /te. 
take into consideration the question of Sergeant In- 
structors; they have been accustomed to receive 


2s. 6d. a-day, and under the new rule 2d. out of | 


that is supposed to go for clothing. The clothing, as. 
far as my experience goes, has been provided by the 
corps for the Sergeant Instructors, and they have 
had the full-pay of 2s. 6d. a~day; not only that, but 
they have also received some allowance for lodging, 
and so on. According to the new rule 2d. is toge 
for clothing, and 4d. for lodging, leaving them only 
2s.; 2d. is to go to the Commanding Officer | of the 
regiment, who has. to certify that he has received the. 
2d. The Sergeant Instructors. asked me to mention 
that point, hecause they consider it very hard; and 
the 2d. would not at all provide men with uniform, 
which they have to wear every day; it costs a con-, 


siderable sum, andthe whole pay of 2s. 6d. is certainly of 


not excessive. OT: Fics 

3364. (Major=Gen. Bulwer.) You would advocate 
that a Sergeant should get his 2s. 6d., and make his 
own terms as to his uniform ?—Yes; of course it i# 
very clear that it would end with the corps providing: 
the uniform, as they always have done. . 

3365. (Chairman.) Is there any other point which. 
you wish to mention ?—I think not. 3 


(The Witness withdrew.) 
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3366. (Chairman.) Will you state the corps. to 
which you are - Adjutant ?—The first Administrative 
Battalion Suffolk Rifle Volunteers. 

3367. You are one of the Adjutants on the old es- 
tablishment ?—I am. 

3368. You served in the Army, I presume, as an 
officer ?—]_ did. 

3369. And you retired upon the sale of your com- 
mission ?—I did. 

3370. With what rank ?—The rank of Lieutenant, 

3371. In what year did you become an Adjutant of 
Volunteers ?—In 1860. 

3372. What was the rank which you held when 
you first commenced as Adjutant?—I was, gazetted 
with the rank of Captain. 

3373. What are the points which you especially 
wish to bring to the notice of the Committee with 
regard to your position as Adjutant ?—With regard 
to our present rank, I wish to observe that under 
the old system, Adjutants ranked according to the 
dates of their commissions as Adjutants, and there- 
fore, when they were brought together for any 
boards, or other purposes, they dated according’ to 
their seniority as Adjutants: 

3375. What do you call the old system ?—In 
distinction from the new, by which Adjutants were 
appointed since April 1871 for 5 years, officers still 
in the Regular Service. After that date, 1871, if we 
met with the new Adjutants, we ranked junior to 
them, because they bore the rank of Captain in the 
Army, which we did not, and so we haye done up to 
sho present time. 


3376. But you do not rank junior to the Adjutant 
‘who come in under the new system ?—I think. so by 
the Queen’s Regulations, section 2, paragraph 3b. __, 

3377. (Major.-Gen. Bulwer.) Not junior to all of 
them?—I cannot quite understand by the present. 
regulations that we do not; but asa matter of fact 
T have never been in a position to rank above those 


T have met on duty, because the dates of their Captains” 


commissions have been before February, 1874. But 
I do not quite read the regulation in that way, viz., 


.that we donot rank junior to all of them, because our 


rank is temporary ; it says, ‘‘ According to their Army 
rank.” Now temporary rank ranks junior to sub- 
stantive rank. I call attention to the Queen’s Regu- 
lations, 1873, section 2, paragraph 12c, which dis- 
tinctly lays down that officers in the. Regular Service, 
were not permitted to avail themselves of 

-Rank when serving in the Militia and Volunteers, and 
which was altered palpably to the. detriment of old 
Adjutants by General Order No. 57. of. 1st. July, 
1876. 

3378. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) If you were to be 
associated with these Volunteer Adjutants ona court 
martial, you would rank according to the date of your 
commission as it appears in the Army. list ?—I was 
not aware of that; it has been said that we do mot 
by some and I do not think that that is very. clearly 
explained by the present regulations, because it.is 
said that we rank according ‘to our Army rank; our 
Army rank is only temporary. But even that does 
not meet my point. ; 

3379. (Chairman.) When you first joined in 1860, 


a in 


. the Regular Service. 
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‘you had no rank?—We held the rank of Captain. I 
am quite aware that we had no rank with Volunteers, 
except for purposes of instruction as Adjutants on 
parade (it was our parade), because it was particularly 
said in the old regulations, “‘ Except for purposes 
of instruction;” and that very exception gave us a 
power on parade, as we had no regimental rank. It 
does not now do so by new regulations, because 
‘supposing that a Captain of Volunteers is senior to 
me as a Captain, he still commands at parade. We 
yanked as Captain junior of course to all Captains in 
IT think an Adjutant visiting a 
©orps for instruction, should be in command whatever 
the rank of the Volunteer officer present during In- 
‘struction. 

3880. What is the suggestion which you make which 
would relieve you from this false position ?—We may 


he on a board with other Captains in the Service. 


Looking to our service and the date of our commissions 
‘as Captains, which in my case is 1860, I think that we 
are entitled to further rank now, so as to place us in 
‘@ position above those officers who are our juniors 
both by age and by service. I suggest that during 


the time that we serve, we should have a temporary 


rank after a certain number of years’ service. 

~ 3381. Just confine yourself at present to the rank 
‘of Captain; I want to be quite clear as to what you 
wish with regard to your rank of Captain?—I say 
that we ought to have the rank of Major now. 1 do 
not know that I understand your question. | 

~ 3382. Do you mean to say that the moment you are 
made an Adjutant you should have the rank of Major ? 
—No; but taking the list of Adjutants, I say that 
after 21 years’ service, 15 of which as Adjutant in 
Auxiliary Forces, we should be allowed to serve 
with the rank of temporary Major, as we now serve 


. with the rank of temporary Captain. 


3383. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson) Tonorary Major? 
—I do not think that “Honorary Major” meets the 
ease. ; 

3384: (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) It does not carry any 
rosition 2—It does not. For’ instance, the: honorary 
rank of Major has been given to Adjutants of Militia 
after 20 years’ service, that gives them no further 
rank, as I understand it. That is not what I now 
ask for. But the public’ have’seen that they have 
been gazetted to the honorary rank of Major, whereas 
Adjutants of Volunteers have been entirely left out, 
and much younger men have been put over their 
heads. The other day a gentleman met me in the 


- street, and said, “How do you do, Major Barnardiston.” 


I said, “Iam not a Major;” “But,” he said, “Oakes 
is,” meaning an Adjutant of Militia. He is younger 
than I'am both in age and in service. I think that 
after 21 years’ combined service, 15 of which as 
Adjutants in Auxiliary Forces, taking the Army 
service and the Volunteer service, we should have 
the rank of Major. 

- 98885. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Would one of 
your objects in getting that rank be, to give you 
superior authority over the Captains of your corps ?— 
Tt would be in order that we might be placed in a 
proper position with regard to other Adjutants of 
Volunteers under the new system. For instance, I 
have served on a board as junior to an Adjutant, who 
under the new system came in with the rank of 
Lieutenant, and who served as Lieutenant. He 
happened to be gazetted to the rank of Captain whilst 
he was serving, and directly I came on to the board 
with him I had to rank junior to him, although he is 
much my junior in age and in service; and that has 
been noticed, I always having been senior up to that 
time. I heard the remark made by a Volunteer, 
They do not think much of our old Adjutants now 
that these young men come in from the Service.” 
Remarks of that kind may not mean much, but 


‘still they are not very satisfactory to the hearers, and 


those who have. been serving for some time, and 
who. have had all the hard-work in organizing the 
force at its’: commencement. 

3386. This officer is an officer in the Army ?—Yes, 
he came in under the five years’ system. 
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3387. (Chairman.) You wish that as Adjutants of 
Volunteers you should also rank as Captains, and as 
being Captains in the Army you would take precedence 
of all Volunteer Captains ?—We do that now except 
regimentally. Regimentally we rank with the other 
Captains in the same regiment according to the date 
of our commission as Captain in the Volunteers. But 
with regard to Adjutants we rank junior. We, I 
presume, at any rate rank junior to all those officers 
who have been gazetted to the rank of Captain in 
the Army before February, 1874. 

3388. (Licut.-Gen Stephenson.) That is because your 
own temporary rank is so dated ?—Yes. I hope that 
T am understood, that it is not only with regard to 
Adjutants ; because we may serve on aboard with a 
Captain in the Army. The Regulations form boards 
of either Adjutants or Captains in the Army ; and 
therefore I should be junior to a man who was 
gazetted yesterday as Captain, not being an Adjutant. 
1 should rank junior to every Captain in the Army 
except those Adjutants who happen to be junior to 
1874, presuming that we do rank with Adjutants 
under the new system from February, 1874; but I 
confess I do not understand the Queen’s Regulations, 
if this is the case. But, as I said before, this will 
not meet my case. 

3389. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) But when the Volunteer 
force was under the Lord Lieutenant, if you had been 
brought into connection with the Army you would 
have ranked junior to every Captain in the Regular 
Service ?—Yes; of Captains; but I was never in a 
position to be junior to a younger Adjutant or 
younger officer on boards. ‘The only persons in the 
Regular Service that I have been under’ up to 1871 
have been Inspecting Officers and at Brigade Field 
Days. 

3390. Then when Army duties were given to you 
and you were brought into connection with Army 
Officers, you had given to you the temporary rank of 
Captain in the Army ?—Yes, in 1874; we did not ask 
for it. 

3391. Would you have’ advocated that that rank, 
at’ the time, should have gone further back ?— 
Decidedly. 

3392. To a date when you were not required to do 
Army duties at all?—Yes; but holding the Queen's 
Commission I considered I was liable tv do any duties 
required of me, and actually did in 1862, when I took 
my regular tour of duty as Captain of the day at 
Hythe with the Regular Force there assembled. 

3393. Therefore you would have had given to you 
the rank of Captain in the Army for a time during 
which you were not doing Army duty ?—But in 1862 
or 1863 (I forget which) I had to do Army duties at 
Hythe. I wish to add here that at Hythe in 1862 
there was one if not more Captains of Volunteers 
going through the long course with me. He had not 
to take Military duties, but Adjutants had to do so. 
‘Those who had been gazetted to serve with the rank 
of Captain, took Uaptain’s duties, and, those not 
gazetted so, Subaltern’s duties. 1 took Captain’s 
duties. This can be proved by the Order Books. 

3394. (Mr. de la Bere.) But you went for your 
own instruction ?—Yes, but I had to take my tour 
of duty as the Captain of the day. 

3395. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You then ranked as 


junior to all Captains ?—Yes. 


3396. But now you would rank with the Captains 
according to your Army commission, and therefore 
you are relatively in a better position ?—But the 
Regulation does not say that, because temporary rank, 
according to the Queen’s Regulations, ranks junior to 
all substantive rank. As a matter of fact, this tem- 
porary rank leaves us’ junior to all the Captains in 
the Service, with the exception of those Captains who 
are serving as Adjutants. At any rate temporary 
rank in any grade is always, if I understand rightly, 
below any substantive rank. My Armyrank is junior to 
that of every Captain in the Service, because it is tem- 
porary rank and not substantive rank. But I submit 
that, after a certain number of years’ ‘service, the 


rank of Captain is scarcely sufficient for officers who 
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have been serving in the position of Adjutant for so 
many years, and in addition to their previous Service 
it the Army, which could not be less than 4 years. 

3397. (Mr. de la Bére.) When you speak. of 
temporary service, you mean however long the 
temporary service may be?—Yes, I may go on for 
ever. I would submit that after 21 years’ combined 
Service the rank of Major would not be too much; 
I do not mean the honorary rank of Major, for that 
would give us no rank at all. 

3398. (Chairman.) With regard to the rank of Cap- 
tain, what you think would be equitable would be 
that you should have the rank of Captain from the 
date of your appointment as Adjutant of Volunteers, 
with regard to other Adjutants ?—I should have been 
satisfied with that to begin with. 

3399. And after serving, I think you said 21 years 
of combined service, you'think that you should have 
a step of rank and be promoted to the rank of Major? 
—Yes. 

3400. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Upon that point, in 
your case you would then date as a Captain in the 
Army from 1860, would you not, according to your 
proposal?—Yes. I was a Captain in 1860. 

3401. Take the case of another Captain in the 
Army, of 1861, who, while you were serving as Adju- 
tant of Volunteers, served in India, or abroad, and 
came home in 1878, aud was put in your district, he 
would be junior to you; would he not think it rather 
a hardship ?—Possibly he would in some cases, but 
taking my case, for instance, I had served in India 
before I joined the Volunteer Force as Adjutant. 

3402. That is your past service?—Yes, but it is 
allowed to count for Pension in case of Sickness. 

3403. Not for rank, it was never aliowed to count 
for relative rank ?—QOf course there are cases in which 
that might be so; but I think that in the majority 
of the officers likely to serve as Adjutants of Volun- 
teers you would not find a case of that sort. 

3404. But that officer might come and do Army 
duties in the district and be brought into contact with 


_ you ?—But there is not a case of any officer who was a 


Captain in 1861, who is not a Major now? you will 
not find such a case; I will undertake to say that 
there is not such a case in the Service. Captains of 
1865 are all Brevet Majors, and nearly all my con- 
temporaries in the Army are Lieut.-Colonels or Colo- 
nels, having received my first Commission in 1851. 

3405. (Chairman.) When did you commence to do 
Army duties as Adjutant ?—I imagine that we always 
had to do Army duties if we were called upon to do 
them. 

3406. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) No, you were a local 
force, and were not often brought into contact with 
Regular Troops.—I have had to do Army duties for 
years past at Reviews at Windsor, Dover and at Hythe 
in 1862. . 

3407. Only with Volunteers ?—Yes, I did under 
officers of the. Regular Service. 

3408. That was because the Volunteers were acting 
under officers of the Regular Service ?—Boards began 
in 1871; I was certainly on boards in 1871 for the 
examination of officers of the auxiliary forces. _ 

3409. (Chairman.) But besides that you were re- 
quired to do recruiting duties?—Yes.. That was 
more latterly. 

3410. (Major.-Gen. Bulwer.) It could not have 
been before 1873 ?—I forget in what. year it was, but 
it is later than 1871 we have commenced recruiting ; 
it is about three years ago, I should think, that we 
commenced recruiting; in 1874, I think. 

3411. Therefore you think that you ought to have 
had Army rank from the date when you were called 
upon to do Army duties?—No, I think that it should 
have been sooner than that..,I do not say Army rank ; 
we, I think, should have been perfectly content if it 
could have been in any way arranged so that as 
respects Captains in the Regular Service, whether they 
were Adjutants or were called upon to serve with us 


_ upon boards, or in other duties, some care should have 


been taken with regard to our age and previous ser- 
vices in fix'ng our rank, At the present moment, 
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there is nothing to prevent one’s son, directly he iS 
made a Captain, ranking over us. a 
3412. I suppose that it may sometimes happen, in 
the Regular Service, that a young man may go over 
the head of an older man?—Yes; of course there are 
exceptions, but not to such an extent as with old 
Adjutants. ; 
3413. (Chairman.) Have you anything more to 
say with regard to the rank; you have. put your 
case completely before us with regard to the rank 
question ‘—I submit that after a service, say of 21 
years, it is not asking too much that we should have - 
the temporary rank of Major, the same as we do now 
with the temporary rank of Captain. ; 
3414. (Mr. de la Bere.) Would not that a litile 
clash with the Majors at the Brigade Depéts, would 
not it sometimes necessitate your being the senior 
officer?—No, it could not, do so according to the 
Regulations. 
_ 3412. You do not mind being junior as Majors?— 
Not as Majors for a time. ' 
3416. You do not object to being temporary 
Majors, junior to all the other Majors?—We. should 
rank junior, to any Major in the. Army, with sub- 
stantive Rank according to the Queen’s Regulations. 
3417. (Chairman.) Have youanything to say with 
regard to your pay and allowances, or with regard to 
retirement? —I wish to say one word with regard to 
pay and allowances. I do not ask for more pay, 
because ‘as things go I think that we must not com- 
plain; but I think that. we were not fairly used with 
regard to the taking away of the stationery allow- 
ance. In 1872 the stationery allowance was with- 
drawn. We were told to render some account of itin 
1869 but it was afterwards altered, and a circular 
Pi ae : v 


General No. SW OK og (an hase Baten, 
i aadcad ry 793 of 8th March, 1869. 


was issued showing exactly how that money was 
to be spent; in which it- was distinctly laid down 
that if there was any surplus the Adjutant might have 
it. It was taken away from us retrospectively. 
That to me was aloss of £25 a-year for 41 years, 
and nothing given instead. Moreover no explanation 
given, so that some thought that up to that time we 
had been pocketing the money. 

3418, (Mr. de la Bere.) You supplied no sta- 
tionery ?—Only to the. Head-quarters. but then I had 
a surplus of £25. rh 

3419. (Chairman.) You did not supply the other 
companies which were not at Head-quarters ?—No, 
because that was distinctly laid down, it was for the 
Adjutant and his Commanding Officer, and is included 
in same paragraph of Pay and Allowances to an Adju- 
tant. 

3420. Do yon consider that the stationery allow- 
ance was only for Head-quarters ?—Decidedly, it was 
so laid down. (a 

3421. Then why was it given so. much per com- 
pany ?—I know that it was so given afterwards, but 
that is what we complained of. The letter to which 


I refer is V. General No. 3942, or V. Suffolk No, W2By 


of the 8th of March, 1869. In that letter what I 
haye mentioned was distinctly laid down. vy 


War Orrice, lS 
8th March, 1869. 

Sir, 
I am directed by Mr. Secretary Cardwell to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 5th ultimo, in which you 
ask for explanations with respect to Volunteer Circul ‘. 
No. 48, and I am to inform you in reply that the followi 
expenses should be defrayed out of the Stationery Allow- 
ance granted to the Adjutant of the Battalion under your 
command, under Article 192 of the Volunteer Regulations, 
1863 :— s 

Expenses for Postage and Stationery of all regimental 
correspondence carried on by the Officer Commanding the 
Battalion and by the Adjutant, including the issue of _ 
Regimental Orders. 

The printing and advertising of Regimental Orders by | 


are my; f ‘ Z ‘ 
‘ 4 % 
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direction of the Officer Commanding, such printing being 
in lieu of the circulation of written orders. 

The expense of the purchase of Regimental Books is not 
to be defrayed out of the Stationery Allowance (see Article 
192 above quoted). 

“The expense of the correspondence at the Head Quarters 
of the several corps is not to be charged against the Sta- 
tionery Allowance to the Adjutant. 

The balance, if any, which may remain on the 31st of 
March of each year is not to be carried forward to a new 
account, but to be retained by the Adjutant. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
eh (Signed) JAS. LINDSAY. 
The Officer Commanding Major-General. 
ist Administrative Battalion, 
vs ‘Suffolk Rifle Volunteers, 
Sudbury. 
Copy. 
Vv. 
Suffolk. - 
1133. 


War OFFICE, 
3rd December, 1873. 


‘Str, 
J nave the honour, by direction of the Secretary of State 


for War, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 


17th ultimo, forwarding a letter from Captain and Adju- 
tant Barnardiston of the Battalion under your command, 


in which that officer again draws attention to the loss sus- 


- tained by him in transferring the Stationery Allowance 


- divisions, only battalion Head-quarters. 


The Officer Commanding 


from Adjutants to Corps and Battalions, and to inform you 


‘that Mr. Cardwell has nothing to add to what has been 


already stated with reference to the present mode of pay- 
ment of Stationery Allowance which is now applied to its 
legitimate purpose, and he cannot recognize that Captain 
Barnardiston has any claim to additional allowances on 
this account. 

ae I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) R. BIDDULPH, 

. Colonel. 
ist Administrative Battalion, 
Suffolk Rifle Volunteers, » 
Sudbury 


3422. The allowance was given for stationery, in- 
cluding the stationery at all the outlying places as 
well as at the Head-quarters ?—That was not so. 

8423. Can you refer to any document which shows 
that ?—I have not the letter here. 

3424. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Had you not to meet 
some expenses of the corps—The expenses of postage 
and stationery of the Head-quarters, of the Officer 
Commanding the battalion, and the Adjutant; but 
not the purchase of books. 


3425. And some special expenses ?—No ; there was 


nothing regarding the corps. I will stand by that 


letter entirely. ; 

3426. (Mr. de la Bere.) Asit originally stood it was 
giyen to each company and to each subdivision ?— 
Tt was given to the Adjutant from the very com- 
mencement. I received it at the same rate in 1860. 

_ 3427. It was to meet his expenses and the ex- 
penses of the Commanding Officer for the Head- 
quarters and the subdivisions?—No; not the sub- 
I asked 
that question personally in this Office, in 1863, when 
the pay and allowances of Adjutants were altered. 
The allowances were small, but it was said, “ you get a 
large stationery allowance;” I said, “ I admit that ;” and 
certainly, at that time, it was not the idea in this 
Office that any portion of that money was to go to 
the corps ; and by this letter above quoted I think you 
will see it distinctly laid down. st 

3428. But all postage went to the corps?—Yes, 

that is Head-quarter postage, but I did not pay the 


_ postage of the letters coming back to me, or corps 


_ stationery. 


3429. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) You now supply the 
stationery to the corps, do you not?—No. About 
1869 I believe that in some corps there was a dis- 
pute about it with the Commanding Officers and Adju- 
tants; but a letter came to say that Adjutants were 
annually to give an account of this money, and of 
any surplus’ which they had in hand, on I think, the 
ist of April,each year. It was afterwards altered, and 


} 
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this: circular letter came out. I-have the letter or 
Circular above referred to in London, but I did not 
bring it with me. 


3430. (Mr. de la Bere.) That letter was sent to 


Captain and 
Adjutant 
Barnardiston. 


October 29th, 


all Adjutants ?—A brother Adjutant of mine did not 1878. 


receive it, I know, and am, not aware that it was 
sent to all. 

3431. Then that was an omission ?—Yes. 

3432. This postage and stationery allowance was 
issued for each corps and for each subdivision, to the 
Adjutants originally. In 1872, representations were 
made to this Office that corps incurred large ex- 
penses for postage and stationery and received no 
proportion of the Adjutant’s allowance. The question 
was then well considered, and it was decided to issue 
the money to the Commanding Officer, and for him to 
pay all the expenses of postage and stationery for 
the Corps, and the Adjutant’s postage and stationery. 
That was in 1872 ?—Yes; from that date I lost £25 
a-year ; but why I chiefly bring that forward is that 
it was made retrospective. It would seem as if 
possibly we had been found fault with at the War 
Office for using money which did not belong to us; 
and was by some. Volunteers thought so, which was 
most unfair upon us; whereas I maintain that it was 
as much our personal allowance as the allowance of a 
servant. 

3433. You must remember that not very long 
before that -you were relieved of very heavy ac- 
counts, accounts which the Adjutants have called 
‘voluminous and complicated accounts ;” and con- 
sequently the working of those accounts created a 
great deal of postage and stationery with these out- 
lying corps. When, however, the War Office took the 
said accounts away from you, the expense of 
postage and stationery was reduced ?—I could do the 
whole of that postage for 1s. 6d. It is only once a- 


_ year that you made the Capitation Grant Return, and 


the Returns certainly did not take me more 
than two and a-half hours in the whole year.. 
Jertainly I could have done the whole of the work. 
within two and a-half or three hours for the 
whole of the year. It only came at the end of the: 
year. I certainly did not object to those accounts, 


-nor should I object to have them again without any 
In 1863 I was very near resigning the- 


further pay. 
Adjutancy on account of the small pay, and I have 


got the correspondence still; if it had not been for’ 
these allowances I should certainly not have taken it.. 


I was fond of soldiering, and was offered a very good 


appointment at that time, and I debated for some: 


time whether I should take it on that rate. The pay 
was increased in 1863, because we were made acting. 
Paymasters. 

3484. And was not decreased when you were not 
made acting Paymaster?—-I would submit that that 
account only came once a-year. I have to pay my 
Sergeants now by cheque every month and make 
half-yearly Returns. As far as the Capitation Grant is. 
concerned I would willingly do the work of six bat- 
talions. And it must be borne in mind that other 
office work has increased three-fold ; nearly all letters 
have to be written in duplicate now, and all corres- 
pondence of corps comes through the Adjutant, 
which was not the case in 1868, and no Clerk is 
allowed to assist in the work. 

3435. (Chairman.) Have you anything more to say 
with regard specially to the question which relates to 
Adjutants ?—With regard 1o retirement, I would sub- 
mit that the regulation with regard to retirement was 
made in 1860; there is only this alteration since, that 
after 30 years’ service, 15 of which as Adjutant, you 
may retire on 6s. a-day without a medical certificate ; 
but the 15 years, the maximum named in the warrant, 
have long passed; that regulation came out in 1860. 
I would submit that it is time that a fresh scale be 
given, and I do not think it would be detrimental to 
the Service to give some of the older ones an oppor- 
tunity of going. A good many would not avail them- 
selves of it, so that it would not become a heavy 
charge on the State, and it would be a continually 
decreasing one as they died off. 
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8436. What retiring allowance would you say ?—I 
would submit that after 21 years an officer may be 
allowed to go on the half-pay of a Captain, and after 
25 years, 10s. a-day, and after 30 years’ full-pay. 

3437. (Mr. de la Bére.) Combined service ?—Yes ; 
it would be a continually decreasing charge on the 
State, and would not come all at once, because a good 
many would not avail themselves of it. 

3438. (AMajor-Gen. Bulwer.) You advocate improv- 
ing the present scale?—Yes. I do not think that an 
allowance of 6s. a-day after 80 years’ service would 
induce anybody to go if he can possibly scrape on at 
all. At 60 he must go; butI should have to serve 
38 years, 32 of which would be as Adjutant, before 
that would apply to me, and 6s. a-day after 38 years’ 
service cannot be considered ‘sufficient. 

3439. In this scale you propose to remove the re- 
striction of age and infirmity. The restriction of age 
and infirmity applies to the three first sums mentioned, 
and you have suggested a new scale, and you wish 
that new scale to be adopted with the restrictions 
alluded to removed also ?—Yes. 

3440. So that aman may go, on that scale, when- 


ever he wishes ?—After 21 years’ service ; combined ° 


service. 

3441. Not before that ?—No. 
the restriction before 21 years. I took the term of 
21 years as the service of a soldier. It must be 
borne in mind that in the Army we only get the half- 
pay of the actual pay; whereas in the Civil Service 
emoluments are always counted in. 

3442. (Mr. de la Bere.) They do not have any 
lodging in the Civil Service or emoluments, do they ? 
—JI am thinking of pensions now being awarded under 
the Prisons’ Act, and other pensions awarded to 
civilians, 

3443. Some travelling expenses, do you mean ?— 
No, light and coal and lodging. 

3444, Do you not. think that it would be better 
if the retiring allowances were calculated upon 
the Service in the auxiliary forces alone, without the 
Army Service?—I am not prepared to answer that 
off-hand. 

3445. The special retiring allowance which we gave 
to the Militia Adjutants in 1875, was given upon their 
Militia Service alone ?—Yes. 

3446. No portion of the Army Service was caleu- 
lated in the number of years?—Yes; but then you 
allowed them to retire on 10s. after 15 years’ service. 


I should not remove 


_ I only ask for 11s. 7d. after 30 years’ service, 10s. 


after 25, and half-pay at 21. 

3447. Do you advocate such a system in regard 
to the mode of calculating the Service ?—In my own 
case I donot know that it would make much difference, 
because J had only six years’ of Army Service; but I 
think it may come rather hard upon some of the other 
officers. I only served in the Army from 1851 to 
1857 myself, and therefore in my case it would not 
signify much perhaps; but it might in regard to 
others. 

3448. Do you think that any portion of that Ser- 
vice for which they are receiving half-pay should be. 
calculated again to receive an increased auxiliary 
force pay ?—It requires a little thought to answer 
that. 
ron449. Do you not think that it requires no thought ; 
and is it not in fact being reckoned twice over ?—It 
must be borne in mind that when the Adjutants of 
Volunteers were first appointed no half-pay men were 
admitted at all, and you were obliged to sell; that 
was afterwards altered. I know of acase where a 
man was obliged to sell altogether before he was 
allowed to accept the appointment. That was dis- 
tinctly laid down on the formation of the Volunteer 
Force. Up to a certain time no man on half-pay was 
allowed to take an Adjutancy, I think you will find; 
and as far as the full-pay officers are concerned, no one 
was allowed to take it till 1871. 

3450. The way you work it is this, that an officer 
who has earned half-pay and brings it with him would 
get a much higher retiring allowance than you who 
have no half-pay ?—It would make a difference in the 
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number of years that I should suggest for the retire- | 
ment. I should decrease the number of years because — 
T look at the age. When an officer gets to 47, or 
towards 50, I do not think he is so well calculated to be 
an Adjutant of an administrative battalion as he-was 
at 30. There is an immense deal of running about, 
and his zeal begins to abate. 

3451. (Chairman.) With regard to the general — 
question of Volunteers, have you any remark that you 
would like to make upon that subject; anything 
which is not contained in the answers already sent to 
us by your Colonel ?—The great question with regard 
to administrative battalions is the camp expenses. 
Tt is impossible in a scattered battalion, where you 
‘have branch lines and so on, to get the battalion 
together for battalion drill, unless you take them 
permanently into camp. .This very month, it se 
happens that there are some fresh trains put on by 
the Great Eastern; but up to the 29th September, it 
was impossible for us to get our battalion together, 
so that they could be an hour and a-half on the spot, 
the whole of them. I have no hesitation in saying 
that camps have done immense good; the men of 
my battalion have been some 14 er 15 years under 
canvas, once every year, 

2452. (Mr. de la Pére.) What are the expenses ? 
Very heavy, the allowance to men in camp. It is 
impossible to get men to go unless you proyide them 
with tickets for food, or give them a certain amount 
of money: or rations, and our average expense is £302 
under this:head, --~ 
; 3453. Do-you give any money for their wives ?@— 
No. Eten 
3454. They say in some cases that you’ take’ the 
bread winner away, and therefore something should 
be given to the wife ?—We have few cases of that 
deseription ; but I never heard of its being an. allow- 
ance to the wives. 

3455. What are your men?—<Artizans, of all de- 
criptions ; farmers, small tradesmen, and some larger — 
tradesmen. ; 

3456. Have you farm labourers ?—No; at least it — 
is the exception. 

3457. That is the class I mean ; take farm labourers, 
whose earnings are needed by their wives ?—In every 
corps we have a few men I would rather see out of 
it; but still you are obliged to take them in for some 
reason or other, they are zealous fellows. The 
difficulty is to get officers. 

3458. (Chairman.) That 2s. 6d. per head does not 
cover the cost of the camp ?—No, our camp. expenses 
taking this year was £50 odd, in addition to the £302 
before mentioned. Then the travelling expenses come 
heavy; they average about £123. a-year, getting the 
men there and back again. 

3459. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Do they manage to 
put most of their drills in in camp?—Yes, all’ the 
battalion drills and some all drills; they must do all 
their battalion drills with us, unless there are some 
attached to a corps for the whole season. We 
cannot get battalion drill otherwise. We might get 
up two corps, so.as to muster 80 men, but not moré 
than that. Camps have to a great extent, I believe, 
caused the debt on the different corps. Within the 
last. two or three years we have got a new uniform 
which has been general throughout the corps; that 
has rather increased it; but we really show a debt 
there of £1,690. There is one point which I should 
like to call the attention of the Committee to in regard 
to the uniform. The Commanding Officer recom- 
mended that the Government should find the uniform, 
and that it should be made up at the different Head- 
quarters. I do not think, so far as my experience 
goes, that there is anything where there has been 
such a waste in as the uniform. When I first joined 
the Battalion there were nine different uniforms, and 
a great many good uniforms were thrown away in 
order to get uniformity throughout. We have lately 
altered again in the last few years. It was arranged 
that officers commanding corps should all get their 
uniform at one place in London; but unfortunately 
some of the uniforms sent down were not well: put 
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together. I do not think there was much fault found 
with the cloth, but they came to pieces; and then 
the Commanding Officers got annoyed with that, and 
it fell through. We are getting new uniforms made 
up, some at Head-quarters, and some in London, and 
it is impossible to get the uniformity that you could 
wish. If Government supplied the cloth and the braid, 
and they were made up at Head-quarters, I think it 
would be much better. 
$461. (Mr? Ramsay.) Do you get the cloth now 
from the Government Stores ?—Not at this moment, 
we have done so. 
~, 3462. You can buy it at the Government Stores ?— 
Yes, but it has to be cut up at the tailors. 
- 3463. Cannot that be done by the local tailors ?— 
I is the most difficult thing to get tailors in the 
country to do it ina uniform way where you are so 
- scattered. 
8464. Would you propose that the Government 
should decrease the Capitation grant if you got the 
_ cloth from them ?—Yes, it might be done in that way. 
8465. (Chairman.) If the cloth is supplied by the 
Government, or furnished on payment, and the cloth 
then handed over to a central contractor in London, 
and that man made the uniform for the whole corps, 
would not that answer better ?—That can be done, 
put as I said just now, we found that with some of 
these great London contractors there was fault with 
regard to their sewing; we did get cloth from 
Pimlico, and the contractor paid us for that, so as to 
| get uniformity ; but he sent down the things a good 
_ many very badly sewn, and they came to pieces. I 
think ‘that the local tailors living in the towns where 
the different corps are do sew very well as a rule, and 
they would take a little pride in putting things 
together, provided the cloth is sent down cut, with 
braid, so as to ensure uniformity.. Moreover in many 
cases uniforms require altering on arrival in the 
country, and country tailors in such cases charge 
‘heavily for altering. 
3466. (Mr. Ramsay.) What you call basted ?—Ready 
- for basting, and cut out, and all the sleeves slashed 
jn the same way. If you give a lot of cloth not cut 
‘out to these country tailors, you will not find them 
‘uniform in'their work, and tunics of different shapes. 
3467. (Chairman.) Supposing they had it sent down 
in that way, would they not still cut it into different 
- shapes ?—I should make arrangements with the tailors, 
‘so that they ‘should understand that we would not 
take it back again if they cut it. 
~ 3468. They would have only to sew it?—They 
would have only to sew it, and I think you will find 
‘that the country sewing, as a rule, would be better 
than the London ‘sewing; there is so much machine 
work in London. 
3469. What would be'the difference of cost between 
_ having your clothes made by a central contractor in 
- London, and having them made by the conntry tailors? 
_ —1 think they would cost a little more made by 
country tailors, but the Commanding Officers would 
_ Tike it better. Idid all I-could to- get this uniform 
made by one man, and the contractor in London made 
them very cheaply,and his cloth was good; but owing 
to something or other they came to pieces, and the 
‘Commanding Officers found fault with them. 
8470. You do not lay any stress upon the cloth 
_ being furnished gratis?—No. 
—-8471. All you’ say is, that it should be either by 
‘payment or by reduction of the grant?—Yes. But 
‘IT may say that I do not think that at present the 
‘capitation allowances, looking at camps and so on, 
‘are sufficient. A deficiency of £1,690 on six corps is 
rather serious. ; 
~ $472: Do you think that a week in camp increases 
the efficiency of your regiment throughout ?— 
‘Decidedly; we can get discipline in that way, and we 
_ -eannot otherwise. : ' 
3478. Supposing a regiment were not able to go to 
a camp, is there any other way in which you could 
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suggest that they would get an equal amount of 
efficiency, either by increased requirements of shoot- 
ing, or in any other way ?—You could not get the 
discipline without camp or barracks, and barracks they 
do not like. 

3474, (Major.-Gen. Bulwer.) Do your men serve 
continually when in camp, or do ‘they change?—I 
think our maximum in this last encampment was about 
430 on any one day. There are a few men who come 
the early part of the week, who go back to relieve 
others of the same firm; but there are a good many 
who stay the whole time ; but some only two nights, 
and that I think non-sufficient. } 

3475. With any increased Capitation Grant would 
you advocate giving it for the total service, or would 
you give it by the day ?—Looking to efficiency and 
for the benefit of the Force I should say I would not 
give it them unless they were so many days in camp ; 
but there are cases where you have very efficient men 
who cannot be the whole time in camp on account of 
their having to go back to bring other men down, I 
think for efficiency no man ought to be less than three 
consecutive days in camp, and I would rather see 
four, viz., 2s. 6d. per diem for the whole camp or for 
four consecutive days. 

$476. Then this new regulation relating to that 
you approve of ?—Decidedly, because of course it 
helps out the Commanding Officers with regard to the 
other men, but I should advocate its being increased 
to more than it is. 

3477. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) To what extent 
would you advocate the increase, and in what form; 
an addition to the Capitation grant?—I should like 
to see rations given, and make them cook their dinners 
themselves ; but I do not say that every Volunteer 
would like to do that. 

3478. You would say rations when practicable, and 
when not practicable, an increased grant ?-—Yes, we 
cannot get the food so cheap as the rations. I know 
it costs Commanding Officers 2s. 6d. a-day for every 
day each man is in camp; they give it to them in lieu 
of rations. 

3479. (Mr. de la Bere.) But if they found the 
rations ?—If they found the rations then you do not 
want so much. 

3480. In some parts of Lincolnshire they make 
arrangement with some contractor to provide the 
rations ?—I should like to see the rations made com- 
pulsory in some way myself. I was one of the first 
who ever took a Volunteer battalion under canvas, 
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and there was so much to do then, that we hada ; 


contractor to provide for the men at so much a-head, 
and unfortunately, we got into the wrong groove of 
men not providing for themselves; and having got 
into a wrong groove it is very difficult to break it. 
If it was altered, and rations given, it would be neces- 
sary tojallow men to go to Aldershot to be taught 
cooking, or it would be necessary to allow a 
certain number of Sergeants to come and teach 
them. I know there are men who would willingly 
go to learn. 

3481. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Could you not encamp 
at the Brigade Depot at Bury ?—There is no ground 
there. 

3482. (Mr. de la Bere.) Could there be a standing 
camp at some place such as Yarmouth or Lowestoft 
for all the Volunteer corps round about, say standing 
for three months ?—I think there might, and I do not 
know whether it might not be done more economically; 
but you would not require it to stand for 3 months. 
A contractor would go down and provide for it if he 
is certain of what he is going to get. But as it is 
there are Volunteer camps where the men are not 
obliged to go, and it is difficult to get a contractor to 
come owing to the uncertainty. When we went to 
Languard Fort this year we got a man to come, but he 
lost money by it I believe. Some men take their 
provisions down with them. 


(The Witness withdrew.) 
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Caprarn and ApsuTant CaMPBELL-WALKER, 2nd Administrative Battalion Hertfordshire Rifle Volunteers, ? 
examined, ; 


3483. (Chairman.) You are Adjutant of the 2nd 
Administrative Battalion of Hertfordshire Rifle Volun- 
teers ?—Yes. 

3484. You are one of the Adjutants who came in 
upon the old establishment ?—Yes. 

3485. Are you. a Captain in the Army ?—I was at 
the time when I took the Adjutancy. I was on tem- 
porary half-pay as Captain of my regiment, the 79th 
Highlanders. I obtained that privilege owing to ill 


healtli contracted in the Mutiny of India, and at that. 


time when I took the Adjutancy, that is to say, in 
1858, I bad recently married, and I accepted Lord 
Tankerville’s kind offer of the Adjutancy in the 
Northumberland Volunteers (my original Adjutancy), 
hoping to continue my connection with the Army by 
virtue of this half-pay. But much to my regret it 
was made a sine quad non that I should leave the 
Army absolutely, and give up that half-pay. I confess 
that I hesitated a good deal to make the sacrifice ; for 
it was a very great sacrifice. I was 33 years of age, 
and in giving that up I relinquished all hopes of Army 
preferment and promotion. 

3486. In point of fact you gave up the half-pay 
when you took the Adjutancy in the Volunteers ?— 
Yes. 

3487. Did you receive anything on retiring from 
the Service?—Yes. I obtained the difference of price 
of the commission; I realized in fact; but in doing 
that as a set off, I consider that it was a great sacri- 
fice, in this way, that Ilost utterly all chance of any 
Army preferment or hope of promotion, and I lost the 
collateral advantages which attach to the position of a 
Captain in the Army. I made that sacrifice in the 
prospect of what may be called a quiet home life in 
connection with my battalion of Volunteers, as an 
Adjutant pure and simple. Virtually, as I understand, 
T became a civilian; and if you will allow me to read 
a short passage from the commission which was given 
to me, I think you will find that that is pretty clearly 
indicated there. It summarises one’s duties as an 
Adjutant as follows :—* You are carefully and diligently 
to discharge the duty of Adjutant by doing and per- 
forming all and all manner of things thereunto belong 
ing, and you are to observe and follow such orders 
and directions from time to time as you shall receive 
from us, our Lieutenant of our said County for the 
time being, your Colonel, or any other your superior 
Officer, pursuant.to the Acts of Parliament in that 
case made and provided.” That is my original com- 
mission as Adjutant of Volunteers, when | agreed to 
leave my position in the Army. Now. the Captain’s 
commission in the Army has this great distinction, that 
snstead of the words “ pursuant to the Acts of Parlia- 
ment,” you have the words “according to the rules 
and discipline of war.” In the one case /I become 
what I call a Parliamentary Officer acting under the 
‘War Office; in the other case 1 am under the Articles 
of War. My contention is that when I took this 
commission in the Volunteers I became, so to speak, 
a civilian, like the Deputy Lieutenant of a county for 
that matter. 

8488, You do not consider that you were then a 
Captain, or an officer of Army rank ?—No. I settled 
down to my duties in the Volunteers, and performed 
them, I have reason to believe, to the satisfaction of 
my superiors until 1872. Now up to that time, we 
Adjutants under the old system had no ground of 
complaint, we had no case; on the contrary, we had 
every cause to be grateful for our position ; it was 
one of comparative independence, and the remune- 
ration for the amount of work expected of us, was I 
think, adequate. In 1872 Lord Cardwell initiated 
great changes with reference to the Land. Forces, 
aud in the course of the reorganization, the Militia and 


Volunteers were to a certain extent assimilated; they 
were at least classed together as Auxiliary Forces, 
and the Adjutants of Militia and of Volunteers were 
Specially assimilated as to their position, and apparently 
placed in the same category; we were all styled 
Adjutants of the Auxiliary Forces, and then as if to 


emphasise this assimilation -on the part of Adjutants — 


of Militia and Adjutants‘of Volunteers, we were all 


gazetted back into the Army in February, 1874, as _ 


Captains, with temporary rank as such; we were 
gazetted in the same Gazette, and that Gazette con- 
tained the same terms with reference to us. We 
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were a little surprised at appearing again in the 


Gazette as Captains in the Army. My own view, as 


I have said, was that we were practically civilians. 


3489. How do you mean that you were “gazetted — 


back again;” you were a civilian you say?—Yes, 


but we were then gazetted as Captains in the Army, ? 


nolens volens. ; ‘ 
3490. That was a fresh point of departure ?—Quite 
so. But I must remark to you that we were not con- 


sulted, we were not offered any option. Of course — 


he 
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the State can do no wrong. but my contention is — 


that it was a sort of disguised conscription, and very 
Isay to gazette me back to the — 
Army without having asked me, was (I say it with all — 
deference) just as high-handed a proceeding as it 


thinly disguised. 


would be to take the Deputy Lieutenant of a county © 


and gazette him as a Captain in the Army. But on — | 


our asking why we had been gazetted so, it was ex- 


plained that it was with a view to give us a better 


military status. 


were placed under the command of the Colonel of the 


adjacent Depét Brigade, wherever that might be ; and 


we then found that in addition to our specific duties 
as Adjutants we had given us the duties of a recruit- 


Soon, however, we discovered that 
it implied very much more than that; because we 


ing officer; we had to sit on courts-martial with } 


other officers of other branches of the Service on 
other matters ; we had to sit on courts of inquiry; I 
may mention here that during the recent calling out 
of the Reserves, when there were deserters, our ser- 


vices were specially called into requisition. Then we 


sit on boards of examination with other officers in the 
other branches of the Service, and on officers belong- 


ing to other branches of the Service. These, I say, 


amongst other things, were added to our duties as 


Adjutants of Volunteers, and to give you an idea of — 


the extent to which our services are made use of in 
this respect, I may state that Captain Lidwill (Ad- 


jutant of the 19th Surrey Rifle Volunteer Corps,) gaye : 


me only yesterday the paper I hold in my hand; and 


which is an order for a Court Martial at Guildford, — 
on the 24th October, in which, out of the six members 
forming the Court no less than four are Adjutants of — 


Volunteers ; and he tells me that his travelling ex- 
penses for a month on this sort of duty average 
something like £10; and this is of common occur- 
rence, he says. On the other hand, while we had 
these duties which, so to speak, were associated with 
a Captain holding permanent rank as such, we got 
none of the advantages of the position of a Captain 
in the Army. It “was: a one-sided _ arrangement 
apparently. We were not restored to our hope 
of. any promotion or preferment; we did not partici~ 
pate in the pension warrant; and I may quote to 
you as an instance of that, the fact that when my 


predecessor in office at Hertford, Captain Gifford, 


died as it were in the saddle (he was in camp, and 
he died from sunstroke), and unfortunately left a wife 
and three children utterly unprovided for, Lord Cow- 
per, my present Colonel, applied to the War Office that 


his widow and three children might be allowed to parti- — 
cipate in the pension warrant, on the ground that at 
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the time of his death Captain Gifford held this commis- 
sion as a Captain in the Land Forces; it is certainly 
marked ‘‘ temporary rank,” but every Captain is only 
a| Captain so long as he is a Captain; well then, as 
a fact, Captain Gifford held Her Majesty’s commis- 
sion in the Army at the time of his death, and this 
application was retured as “inadmissible.” With 
regard to this commission which was given to us, 


I might be allowed almost to make use of the 


technical phrase which lawyers have, and say that 
it was used, so to speak, as “a pocket deed,” 
because the Colonel of the Depot Brigade, which we 


_ were under, could use it against us but never for 


us; he could give none of the advantages to us 
of the position of a Qaptain in the Army, while on 
the other hand we had all the disadvantages of it; 
we had all the work; to use what is perhaps a vul- 


 garism, we had all the kicks and none of the halfpence. 


The Adjutants of the Militia, with whom we had been 
‘gazetted back into the Army, felt the injustice of 


this arrangement so strongly, that they protested 


and remonstrated in very strong terms; in fact 
Lord Cranbrook, who was then Secretary of War, 
quoted the fact in the House of Commons that they 
had even gone in some instances so far as to dis- 
obey what they considered the unlawful commands 
given to them under this head, they being on ex- 


Fh: actly the same footing as ourselves; at least we con- 


sidered so. The result of this energetic action on 
their part was, as you are aware, that they were 
given the alternative of a liberal retiring ailowance 
and a step inrank; whereas on the other hand our 
case was ignored. We did not remonstrate with the 
same vigour that they did, and certainly we never 
went so far as they did in declining to obey an order; 
but our case was ignored. I may say that that con- 
‘stitutes the case which I have to put before the Com- 
mittee; and I would only venture now, viewing the 
fact of the considerate manner in which you have 
allowed me and others to appear here, to ask that our 


case in that respect may be somewhat reconsidered ; 
that if we do not obtain exactly what the Adjutants 


we are without hope. 
_ Adjutant of Volunteers on the old system you may 


of Militia did, in some degree at least our case should 
be reconsidered, and we should be offered an alterna- 
tive. Our view is that, speaking in no improper sense, 
we ought not to have been gazetted back into the 
Army without having been offered an alternative of 
retirement similar to that of the Militia Adjutants 
before this new departure ; and I would even venture to 
say that if we have to remain in the Service, or elect to 
remain in the Service, then on the other hand we should 
_be given back at least some of the advantages of the 
position of a Captain in the Army, some prospect of 
promotion, however slight or honorary. At present 
Over the commission of an 


write the words: ‘‘ Who enters here leaves hope 
behind.” Then as to the participation in the pension 
warrant, it seems hard that in case of death our chil- 
dren or wives should not have some advantage from 
that. ; . 

- 3491. In what way does your commission as an 
Adjutant, which you received in 1874, differ disad- 
vantageously to you from the Captain’s commission 
as an Officer in the Army. I say in 1874, because that. 
is just the time when you were. gazetted back to the 
Service, as you say?—TIn this respect; we have not 
the slightest prospect of promotion or preferment ; 
we remain positively stationary; we have no pro- 
‘motion and therefore no hope; and as Mr. Hardy said, 
where there is no hope there is no emulation, and 
where there is no emulation, men become dead and 
apathetic in their service. Then in regard to the 
pension, we have no participation in that, I have 
mentioned the case of Captain Gifford; on his death 
his wife and children had to emigrate, _ 

3492. Take promotion; what would you suggest, 
which you think would be an equitable arrangement 
in order to give you that, stimulus which was given by 
the hope of promotion ?—Of course I am not prepared 
to say; but anything, however slight, to give one an 


_ idea of encouragement would be a boon, For in- 
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stance, I have had 24 years’ continuous service, I may 
say, and I have no chance or prospect in the least at 
present. I might continue to serve any length of time ; 
I get neither honorary nor brevet rank, while doing so. 
Moreover, the military status that this commission 
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have to sit in a court-martial as junior to men who 
joined the Service long after I had got a company. 
I admit of course that in the Volunteer ranks it is 
better that you should have this commission of a 
Captain ; but that is the only good it does you. 

3493. But as you admit that you were doing no 
Army duties before 1874, you could not ask to have 
the rank of a Captain of the Army hefore 1874, couid 
you ?—No, in some respects I quite admit that that is 
a difficult point, but it is a matter of adjustment. My 
own argument is, that there is a hiatus in which I 
was for four years acting, so to speak, as a civilian. 
But I think you must perceive this, that the duties of 
an Adjutant are specific. In the Army, an Adjutant 
is never called upon to sit on courts-martial, or to sit 
on courts of inquiry, or to sit on boards of examination ; 
these are outside his province as an Adjutant entirely, 
whereas we have those added. And apart from that, 
even as Adjutants of Volunteers we have other duties, 
we act slightly still as Paymasters, and we certainly 
in one sense act as Quartermasters; we have to do 
the accounts of the Control Department system; so 
that we have these duties specifically connected with 
our Adjutancy, and then all these other are added. 

3494. You do not indicate precisely how it should 
be done, or what details should be carried out; but 
still you think that some promotion should be offered 
to Adjutants of Volunteers after a certain length of 
service ?—I think so, as a mere means of encouraging 
them somewhat; you cannot expect men to work 
with anythiag like energy without. But the great 
point I think is, that we ought to have the alternative 
offered of a certain retirement, because my whole 
point is, that this Captaincy was thrust on one, it 
may be that it was greatness, but at least in my case 
T did not wish it; I made the sacrifice of leaving the 
Army originally, ‘with the view of remaining, so to 
speak, in this civil position as an Adjutant of Volun- 
teers with a battalion. 

3495. It was quite in your power to retire if that 
remuneration did not suit you?—I. could retire 
absolutely without getting the small pension attached 
and that I could not afford; such as it is that, pen- 
sion is fettered with conditions, I cannot take it 
right off; and I now say that the conditions have 
been altered, not by me, but by the other side to. the 
contract, so to speak. For seven years I have done 
extra duties, extra work which was never con- 
templated; therefore I say that that pension is no 
longer adequate to meet the case. If an officer in the 
State gets preferment to some post which involves 
complex duties and an extended sphere, his pension is 
largely increased; you have extended my sphere of 
duties largely; therefore I say that the pension 
ought to be commensurately increased. Besides. this 
pension, it is notorious, was fixed with a view of being 
supplemental to half-pay. And in addition to that I 
may quote again what Mr. Hardy said in reference 
to these terms as now offered to us, that they did not 
offer.a sufficient inducement 1o any officer to retire; 
that it was ridiculous to suppose that an officer would 
retire on them. He said this with reference to the 
Adjutants of Militia, whose case we say is analogous 
to our own. 

3496. In estimating the time at which you should 
begin to count, your services for that same retirmg 
allowance, what date would you fix?—I admit that 
there is a difficulty perhaps. If you choose, so to 
speak, to be exacting, you would have to deduct, as it 
were, the four years which I served in my case as 
what I call a civilian; that is.to say, as an Adjutant 
pure and simple; there is that four years at once to 
be deducted. 

3497. It would not at all suit your views to begin 
to count your services from the time you were com- 
mnissioned as a Captain in the Army ?—I do not, know 
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the exact terms of ‘the pension warrant, whether it 
draws a distinction with regard to commencing in the 
rank of Captain, or whether it has to go back to the 
being first gazetted. I think the pension takes effect 
from the time of being first gazetted; because it 
would be hard on a man, who had served. it might be, 
as a Subaltern for many years, that he should suffer 
doubly, and that simply because he was slow in get- 
ting his Captaincy he should not get the same extent 
of retiring allowance. 

3498, (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Your chief complaint 
is that the conditions of service were altered without 
your consent in the middle of your service ?—Practic- 
ally so; and then having these duties added. 

3499, That is also one of the conditions of service, 
giving you more duties ?—It seemed to conflict with 
our original terms of agreement, if I may use the 
expression. 

3500. You advocate, I gather, that a scale of retire- 
ment should be fixed, making it open without restric- 
tion for men who wish to retire and not to go on 
under the new conditions ?—Quite so. 

3501. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Has not your con- 
dition as Adjutant been improved in any way since ? 
—lIt has slightly in this respect, for example, I think 
there is a nominal increase of pay of £20 in my case, 
by the fact of my pay now being given as that of a 
Captain; but if you will allow me to draw attention 
fo a very curious anomaly in that respect, the com- 
mission I hold as Captain, I mean the one I got 
given to me without asking for it, is dated February, 
1874, and my pay as Captain under this commission 
commences Ist of July, 1876; so I still have to 
receive in that sense £72. To revert to your question, 
I think that the arrangements, for instance, as to the 
travelling allowances, have been very much improved ; 
but this only applies to administrative battalions ; and 
T admit that nominatly we have an increase of pay of 
£20; but I must explain, when I use the word 
“nominally,” that that word really has a meaning; 
hecanse when I joined we had.as Adjutants what. is 
termed stationery allowance ; it was really as much a 
contingent for the Adjutant as the Company contingent 
of Captains in the Army; at least there is the fact 


-that I drew it until 1872, and that others have drawn 


it; for 11 years it was a recognized thing and re- 
affirmed as such; we had a prescriptive right, so to 
speak, in it; so that practically that being taken 
away from me amounted on an average to £30 a- 
year; so that if you come to look at it in that light 
I am £10 worse off as to present pay than I was, and 
have suffered a back loss of about £150. There is a 
difference of -opinion as to whether that stationery 
allowance ought ever to have been granted in that 
way; but there is the fact that we always drew it. 
When I took Lord Tankerville’s Adjutancy, this 
contingent allowance was mentioned as one part. of 
my pay. I-took it into account in leaving the Army; 
I reckoned on it. 

3502. (Mr. de la Bere.) 
horse ?—Yes, 

3503. Then vou have benefited to a certain extent 
by the alteration in regard to the forage ?—Yes, on 
the whole. 

3504, To you that has been beneficial ?—Slightly so. 

3505. One of the Adjutants said that his pay now 
was £320 a-year against £278?—I daresay roughly 
that is the difference. 

3506. Exclusive of the postage’ and stationery to 
which you alluded ?—Yes. 

3507. Consequently the arrangement of 1876 as 
to forage allowance has been a gain to you?—lIt has. 
I quite admit that in my case it is an advantage, but 
to an Adjutant who does not keep a horse it is the 
reverse, 

3508. Your argument seems to be chiefly this, 
that if you had been let alone without that Line com- 
nussion and with the stationery allowance you would 
hare had no cause to complain ?—Not the least. 

%009, But having been given that Line commission 
which entails certain duties, you contend that you 
have a certain right to a new departure, and in- 


I suppose you keep a 
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creased pay, and pension, and so on?—Yes. ‘The 
wear and tear is very considerable. Having become 
a married man, one divested oneself of one’s barrack- 
room connection; and now it is re-imposed on one 
without the advantages which belong to the position 
in the Army. 

3510. You are not marched about as they are in 
the Army ?—We have not all the disadvantages that 
they have in the Army certainly, but it is we who 
have to march to the Brigade Depot and back, often 
from great distances, whereas the officers of the 
Depot are on the spot with their mess, quarters, &e. ; 
this is entirely different from what one settled down 
to. Before I was part of the local connection, like 


the Vicar of the parish; but now I feel that we are 


officers of all work, or what in India is rather con- 
temptuously termed a * duty-wallah.” 

3511. All these duties which you have taken, such 
as ‘courts-martial, are paid for; you ought not to be 
out of pocket by them?—We have our travelling 
expenses. : 

3512, (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You do not complain 
of the allowance, as 1 understand, but only of the 
alteration of the conditions of service ?—Yes. I 
think if you have the duties of a Captain plus those 
of Adjutant, the pay ought very much to be in- 
creased. If we got the pay of a Captain as well as 
the pay of an Adjutant, perhaps we should feel satis- 
fied. a hae, } 
3513. (Chairman.) So far as the special case of the 
Adjutants goes, you have ‘made us acquainted with 
your views entirely, and you have nothing more to 
say on that?—No. 

3514, Have you anything to say on the general 
question with regard to the inquiry of the Committee, 
in addition to the answers which have been sent in 
io the Committee from your battalion ?—There is one 
point which I think would be of great advantage, 
namely, to make it a condition of the grant to School 
Boards that the drill should form part of their curri- 
culum or course ; it seems to me that that would be 
a splendid feeder. 

3515. That is a national affair more than a Volun- 
teer affair, is it not ?—It would be under the Volunteer 
system; besides the Volunteer Sergeants of the dis- 
trict would be able to be utilized. That was merely 
an idea that occurred to me. Then I think with re- 
ference to the finance in’ starting a corps, that if the 
first uniform was supplied and a target range provided 
that would be an immense pull to a corps, and many 
corps would spring up into existence, if it were 


thought desirable, which now remain latent as it were, 


It is the first start which deters them; they have to 
run into debt at first starting, which is a bad thing. 
Gentlemen who are in a position to become officers 
say, “I should like to start a corps, but how 
am I to begin it? I cannot begin it without borrow- 
ing money, or putting myself into the hands of 
one of these contractors to get the uniforms! I think 
in many cases they would be glad to have such assist- 
ance, even if there were a reduction in the sub- 
sequent grant. They would get the recognized pattern 
too; and therefore there would not be that diversity 
that there is now. And also a target range is one of 
the essential things. 


3516. Is your corps efficiently supplied with ac- , 


coutrements and pouches, and ball bags, and those 


‘things which are necessary for the Service ?—Yes, 


We have no valise or anything of that kind. We all 
have great-coats in our case, but that is exceptional. 

3517. How many rounds of ammunition can each 
man carry ?—Under the present arrangements I do 
not think they can carry more than 60. 

3518. Hach man, do you mean ?— Yes, 

3519, Are the accoutrements uniform throughout 
the battalion ?—Yes, : 

3520. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) What pattern ?—The 
latest pattern, the two pouches. 

3521. The valise pattern ?—Adapted for the valise, 

3522. (Lrent.-Gen, Stephenson.) It is not the old- 
fashioned pouch?—No. Another point is whether it 
would be possible to re-arrange your administrative 
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battalions more according to the physical conditions 
of the country than the traditions of the counties. 
‘My experience is that frequently the railway conditions 
are not recognized sufliciently; county traditions 
have governed the formation of battalions ; the conse- 
quence is that corps are blended together in one, that 

from the physical conditions of the country have no 
real connection; the lines of railway bifurcate, and 
it adds to the work of the Adjutants and the ex- 
penses of the country, because of the additional 
travelling which is caused. 

$523. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Do you mean that 
corps of some counties ought to belong to others ?— 
That the railway system ought to guide the grouping 
of the corps more than it does. I have only one other 
suggestion which I would venture to offer. I will 
try and putit briefly, but itis a thing that would cover 
a wide field. Hitherto the objections to conscription 
have been two-fold ; one objection is that it withdraws 
‘men from the remunerative occupations of life; and 
the other is that it interferes with that home likerty 
which is so dear to Englishmen.. Now I say that by 
the Volunteer system, even in its imperfect tentative 
state, even in the desultory fashion in which it has 
been worked, we have shown that we can produce 
battalions which are invaluable for home defence. J 
- say expand that Volunteer system, and make it im- 
perative that men should utilize their spare hours, the 
hours of a summer evening, and the afternoon of a 
summer day, so that by a certain age each man, 
who is not physically disqualified, should prove him- 
self capable of taking his place in the ranks; that is 
to say you might make an examination for qualifica- 
tion as an effective in the ranks, and require that 
‘every man should have to do this ina certain time 

or by-a certain age; and that also every man in the 
country should be made to fire into the second class 
so as to make himself a rifleman, What I mean 
by that is that there would be then no hardship 
in conscription, you would take the sting out of 
it; it would be conscription so disguised that it would 
be thoroughly palatable; you would benefit the 
population socially and_ physically ; because the 
men instead of loafing about simply at the public- 
house would have to turn out and doa healthy hour’s 
drill. And you have everything ready for it, because 
through your,administrative battalions you have Ser- 
geants Instructors at every objective point, and you 
have thus every facility for a man rendering himself 
effective and passing this examination; and there- 
fore you would get manhood service throughout the 
country. 

3524. (Chairman.) In what force would the whole 
of that population serve; because it includes every 
man of full age according to your proposal ?—t do 
not pretend to go into details; but to my mind in 
that way you could take the sting out of conscription, 
and by developing the Volunteer system you would 
have much more thorough volunteering. Those who 
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failed to fulfil this condition which I have suggested, 
should be liable to be drafted into the Militia, or 
otherwise. 

3525. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You advocate compul- 
sory training rather than compulsory service ?—Yes. 
Ryery facility being given to suit 0 man’s business 
convenience as to the time and hours. But | 
think also that an effective Volunteer, a man who 
is honestly efficient and has kept himself so for 
some years, should have a vote per se, that he should 
be exempt from serving on a Jury, that he should be 
allowed to travel at’ soldier’s railway fare, and that 
he should have medical attendance gratis. 

3526. (Chairman.) Does your regiment go into 
camp ?—It did not do so this year; it has done so. 

3527. Do you find great benefit arise from your 
camp training ?—The benefit is qualified at present, 
because the expense is so considerable that it debars 
Captains very, often from getting their men in. My 
experience is that the Captains give them so much a 
head for coming into camp, and that therefore that 
really becomes prohibitive frequently. They say, 
“We cannot have a camp this year because we can- 
not afford it;” therefore it is put off till next year. 

3528. The Captains in point of fact pay the men to 
come into camp ?—Yes. 

3529. That payment being to cover the cost of their 
rations ?—Yes, to a large extent, about 1s. 6d. a-day 
to aman. I think if we could increase the allowance 
so as to cover all the bona fide expenses of camps, it 
would be a great advantage; so that the Captains 
should not be out of pocket. 

3530. Have you anything to say with regard to 
musketry, whether that standard which is now 
required is sufficient?—I think the standard now 
very good; it is amuch higher standard than formerly. 

3531. Do you tnink that the regulation which 
requires a man, in order to qualify for efficiency in 
musketry, to fire 60 rounds, although he may not get 
into a class at all, shows that he has become to a 
certain extent an efficient shot ?—I think so, because 
it accustoms him to fire with confidence. 

3532. Have you known instances of a man’s merely 
firmg his ammunition in a careless way, that he may be 
able to say that he has gone through the 60 rounds ?— 
I have not found that, I think if Serjeant Instructors do 
their duty, it ought not to be so. I think the men 
almost always take an interest in it. If a man 
once gets a bruised shoulder he is inclined perhaps to 
call the thing a nuisance, and fire any way, as you 
suggest; but as a general rule the men take great 
interest in the rifle firing. There is no doubt that it 
is one of the great things that keeps the Volunteer 
movement together. What I advocate is that every 
man in the kingdom should be made to learn the rifle 
in that sense. 

3533. Is there any other point which you would be 
kind enough to touch upon?—-I have not thought of 
any other. 


(The Witness withdrew.) 
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Carrarx anp ApguTanr Luwes, 2nd Administrative Battalion, Worcestershire Rifle Volunteers, 
examined. 


3534. (Chairman.) When did you join the Service ? 
—I was appointed in October, 186%, but I was not 
gazetted till December, 1868. 

3535. How long had you served in the Army ?—13 
years. 

3536. Had you retired by the sale of your com- 
mission ?— Yes. 

3537. What was your position when you joined 
the Volunteer Service as Adjutant; what commission 
did you receive ?—I received a Captain’s commission 
under the Lord Lieutenant of the county. 

35388. Will you state the points that you wish to 
bring before the Committee with regard to the posi- 
tion of the Adjutants, of whom you are. one ?—The 
retiring allowances of the Adjutants, and also their 
present and future rank. 

3589. Will you take the question of the rank first, 
and say what you think is appropriate about it ?—We 
all feel very keenly our supersession by honorary 
rank being given to Militia Adjutants, and not to 
ourselves, who are in many instances senior to the 
Militia Adjutants. For instance, I am in Wor- 
cestershire senior to the Adjutant there by my 
consolidated service; but he now has the hono- 
rary rank of Major, and I am still a Captain; 
and the Volunteers consider it a reflection on their 
Service that I have not had that rank given to 
me. Iam asked in what way Major Hill’s Services 
are superior to mine. I work all the year round; he 
works about three months only. iti 

3540. You received afresh commission, I presume, 


- like other Adjutants. at some recent period, a com- 


mission different from the one which you first received 
when you joined ?—Yes. 

3541. When was that given to you ?—I cannot re- 
member the exact date; but I never asked to receive 
it; I did not want it. 

3542. Were any fresh duties placed upon you when 
you took that new commission’—A great many; re- 
cruiting ; all brigade depot duties; no end of Boards 
of Examination, and Courts Martial; and now I have 
to sit junior to men who had scarcely entered the 
Service when I had been in it 13 years. Only the 
other day’I sat junior to a mere boy. 

3543. Junior, counting which of your commissions ? 
—I am considering the whole of my consolidated 
service. 

3344, Junior, you mean, taking into account the 
commission which was the Lord’ Lieutenant’s Uom- 
mission, which was your first commission?—Yes, 
certainly. I may say that the other day when all the 


Adjutants of Volunteers were gazetted to rank accord- - 


ing to the date of their original commissions under 
the Lord Lieutenant of the counties, the Worcester- 


' shire Adjutants were through some cause or other 


omitted from that list. 
want to press at all. . 

3345. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Do you mean omitted 
in the Army List ?—In the Gazette. ; 

3346. (Chairman.) What is the remedy you pro- 
pose ?—We should be perfectly satisfied with the 
honorary rank of Major, and waive all other con- 
siderations with regard to rank. 

3547. After how long a service ?—20 years’ con- 
solidated service, the same a8 was offered to the Militia. 

3548. That is taking your Army Service and your 
Volunteer Service together, you mean ?—Exactly so. 

3549. Have you anything more tosay with reference 
to your rank ?—If we had that rank given to us I sup- 
pose we should have a step on retirement of honorary 
rank, which is usually given. 

3550. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) One step of hono- 
rary rank cannot lead to another, can it?—I presume 


But that is not a point that I 


that there is a step of honorary rank given on retire- — 


ment always. 

3551. (Chairman.) But you ask for a step of 
honorary rank while you are serving?—Yes. In 
another 15 years it could not be too much, I think, 
to ask that we should have the honorary rank of 
Lieutenant, Colonel on retirement. 

3552. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) And the substantive 
rank of Major, do you mean?—I do not care about 


substantive rank at all; but in the social scale it — 


makes a great deal of difference to us. 

3553. Ought you not, to meet your view, to advo- 
cate that you should be brought in as substantive 
Majors in the Volunteer force, and then given the 
honorary rank of Lieutenant Colonel on retirement ? 
—lI should be very glad of that. 

3554, You are aware that honorary rank will not 
give you any position in the Force; I am perfectly 
aware of that; but it does socially. It has made a 
very considerable difference to me, and to several 
Adjutants too; the-outside pubiic do not understand 
these nice distinctions, ior. the Volunteers. A major 
is a major to them whether he is substantive, or 
honorary, or on full pay. 

3555. Therefore you do not make any complaint 
about their relative position ?—No, I am quite content 
to waive all that. 

3556. (Chairman.) Would this rank, that you ask 
for while serving, enable you to do your duty more 
efficiently ?—I[t might; but I have never had any 
difficulties of that sort. I have known difficulties in 


many battalions, but I have never experienced any in . 


mine as yet; but still it might happen; I know that 
my Colonel advocates our having this rank. 

3557. Now will you pass on to the question of re- 
tiring allowances which you are prepared to say 
something about ?—I think that the retiring allow- 
ances of all combatant and non-combatant and depart- 
mental officers having been re-considered, it is not too 
much to ask that ours should be also, considering 
what we are told we have done for the Volunteer 
force. The Volunteer force now is in a very different 
position from what it was 10 or 12 years ago; and it 
has been mentioned in Parliament. and we are told by 
the Volunteers, and we are told by the inspecting 
officers, and we are told in fact by everybody, that 
the position it now holds is: partially due, I will go 
further than that and, speaking not for myself but for 
others, say in a great measure due to the efficiency of 
the Adjutants; and we ask therefore that, if on these 
grounds alone, our position should be re-considered ; 
and that when the time comes for us to retire we 
should not be reduced to a state of penury in our old 
age. 

3558. You say “ when the time comes ;” what time 
would that be?—As far as I am concerned, given 
good health, I would be very glad to goon to the 
limit of 60 years of age. 
like my work and like the battalion, and I take a great 
interest in it. 

3559. At 60 years of age what claim would you 
make for retiring allowance ?—I make no claim at all. 

3560. I mean what would you suggest as an equit- 
able retiring allowance?—I think 10s. a-day would 
content everybody. By that time I should have 
served 42 years, supposing I lasted as long. 

3561. That is counting your Army Service as well 
as your Volunteer Service ?—Certainly ; those condi- 
tions are laid down in the Volunteer regulations now. 

3562. Which conditions?—With regard to the 
present scale of pension. I might here say that we 
are an obsolete body, and it will be an always decreas- 
ing charge to the State 


I have no wish to go; I. 
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3563. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You wish this scale 
“which exists now to be increased 2—Do you ask me 
personally ? 

3564. As representing the body of Adjutants, I 
mean ?— Speaking as to what I think the body would 
like, I think the great body of Adjutants do not want 
to go at all; but they simply want, when they have 
to go, an improved pension. 

3565. Another restriction of age and infirmity 
removed altogether ?—That has already been re- 
moved. 

3566. Only in the case of 30 years’ Service; but 
would you remove it before that?--I think cases 
might occur where it might be advisable to remove 
it. for instance, an accident might happen to a man 
when it might be impossible for him to go on. 

3567. That would be a medical reason for retiring, 
‘and would come under the term infirmity ?—I do not 
think a man has any ground for wishing to retire 
under 30 years’ service. 

3568. The new regulation which has removed that 
restriction is, you think, a good thing, except that you 
do not think the pension is enough ?—Certainly the 
pensions, as they stand, will not induce anybody to 

_ go at 30 years. I think it would be a great misfortune 
- for us if the same retirement as the Militia Adjutants 
had offered to them were offered to us, for I should 

have to go whether I liked it or not. 

j 3569. (Chairman.) Even in the case of your being 
treated like the Militia you would not be obliged to 
go, you would be obliged only to decide whether you 
would go ?—Exactly; but I should have to take the 

9s. a-day to stave off what I cannot but look at with 
great anxiety, namely, the question what will become 
of me in the future. I would rather go on serving. 
3570. (Mr. de la Bere.) So long as you are able to 
serve you wish to serve ?—Certainly, I like my work 

and my battalion; it is a very fine battalion, and I 

take great interest in it. 

3571. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You therefore would 

_ rather have a moderate retiring allowance, and be 
allowed to go on till you could getit, thana very high 

retiring allowance and have to go at once ?—I do not 

; think anything would be satisfactory, short of 10s. as 

the minimum. 

- 8572. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) At the age of 60? 

 —At the age of 60 if you like, or 30 years as it stands. 

Its quite true that I realized the value of my com- 

qnission when I sold out, but I was in India at the 
time. I was promoted to my Company, and I had to 
borrow the money to pay for it, and I had to pay it 
pack again of course. I was only on the same foot- 
ing as Militia Adjutants and Pay-masters; they re- 
ceived their purchase money before obtaining those 
appointments. 

8578. (Chairman.) Would you admit the principle 
that a man should not be able to obtain this retiring 

allowance until he has served the full period, which 
igs 30 years, unless he can show that his health has 
broken down ?—Certainly.. 


s i i 


2574. You think that is a sound principle? Per- 
fectly. I do not see why a man should ask to go 
under 30 years’ consolidated service, as long as he is 
well and able to do his work. 
} 3575. Are there any general questions that you 
would like to touch upon with regard to the Volun- 

teers ?—I should be very happy to. answer any ques- 
tions connected with them in any way. 

% 3576. In regard to the Capitation allowance, have 

you been able to make that answer, and do what is 
q necessary to make your battalion efficient ?—No; it 
_ takes more than the Capitation grant a great deal ; 
because we go into camp every year, and we have to 
_ Spend a great deal of money on that. 
8577. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Would it be suffi- 
_ eient without that, putting camp expenses aside ?— 
- Properly administered I think ‘perhaps it might, but 
_ it is very difficult to lay that down generally. Some 
corps have been very ably administered as regards 
- their finances from their first organization, and have 
money in hand at present, and others have suf- 
fered from maladministration at the beginning, and 
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now, and in consequence of that it is very hard some- 
times to get men to succeed others; they will not 
take over a corps in debt. 

3578. But as regards the corps in your own bat- 1878. 
talion?—They differ very much. I have one small 
corps, it is the weakest in the battalion; it is only 
a subdivision, but they have £300 in hand; they 
have extra subscriptions too. But I say that if the 
rations were paid for in camp, it would be a very 
great lift, and I would much rather see the Volunteers 
get something in kind than in money ; and they should 
be made to do more for the money they get. 

3579. (Chairman.) To do more for this additional 
allowance, do you mean?—No; do more than they 
do now for the present allowance. 

3580. Then you advocate a larger number of com- 
pulsory drills ?—Most certainly; and I would make 
all the outlying corps attend a certain number of drills 
when the Adjutant comes round his month of inspec- 
tion. I would make those compulsory. A number 
of men are very fond of putting in all their drills in 
camp, and it works very badly. We are only a week 
in camp, and not as much as a week in fact, and back- 
ward men throw us out a great deal. This would not 
happen if they were obliged to attend certain drills, 

3581. What have you to say to this argument 
which has been brought forward, that there are many 
persons iz civil life, very busy but very useful and 
valuable men, and they give a certain number of days 
to the Volunteer drilling, but if you required more 
they could not stop with you?—I_ think it a mis- 
chievous doctrine. J do not think those men worth 
having. Men who are really keen to become. effi- 
cient Volunteers will manage it somehow or other. I 
would not have men who only come to big parades, 
and all that kind of thing. If I had my way I would 
strike off every non-efficient in the Force. Of course 
there would be a great outery about it; but then you 
would have reliable men, instead of some thousands 
perhaps of paper men. Now in our battalion we have 
very few non-efficients indeed, because the Captains 
cut them out. 

3582. (Lieut.-Gen, Stephenson.) How is your bat- 
talion composed; of what kind or men?—In the 
different towns they are mostly artizans and agri- 
culturists ; working men principally. 

3583. Miners?—-No, no miners; 
workers at Droitwich. 

3584. Tradesmen ?—Not shopkeepers or that class ; 
another class of men, but one much easier dealt with 
than a superior lot. . 

3585. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Though you think 
more drills necessary, you would advocate some 
elasticity as to the time of attending those drills, I 
presume ?—It is very hard to lay down certain rules. 
We have gone on gradually tightening, the reins of 
discipline every year. . 

3586. In camp you mean?—Yes. But I think that 
a whole lot of men back out of certain drills; they 
pretend that they must stop away when they really 
can attend them. It might be managed in some way 
to have a sliding scale of Capitation grants to put 
pressure on them. 

3587. (Chairman.) Do you think that there are 
many men who are borne on the rolls of the Volun- 
teers, and called efficient, and receive the Capitation 
grant, who are really of no use?—I am certainly of 
opinion that there are very many in the Service on 
the roll as efficients that I should certainly call most 
miserably inefficient. 

3588. You think there are a good many men receiv- 
the Capitation grant who are really not efficient ?— 
Certainly I do. I do not consider the number of drills 
anything like enough. 

3589. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Not even the 380 
recruit drills ?— Yes, I consider those enough; but 
then a man having done that, the next year or very 
soon he will find out the number of drills he has 
actually got to do and some of them will not do more 
than those drills; and they are the, worst men we 
have to deal with. Three-fourths of my battalion do 
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about five times as much as they need for the Capita- 
tion grant. 
3590. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Those men would 
not be affected by this compulsory increase ?—No. 
3591. Whereas your ineflicient men would be, and 
you would get rid of them ?—Yes, certainly; and it 
would be much better to get ridof themtoo. Iknow 


it is not the general idea of the people who have to 


do with newspapers; they all write that argument 


_down. 


3592. (Chairman.) Would you advocate a diminu- 
tion in point of numbers, and an increase in efficiency ? 
—Yes, but not a serious diminution in numbers. It 
would perhaps seriously affect the number for the 
first year or two; but I think not afterwards. 

3593. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) You would run the 
ris of a diminution of numbers?—It would: perhaps 


reduce the whole force by 19,000. 


3594. (Major-Gen. Bulurcr.). But youas Adjutant 
can refuse to sign the certificate of efficiency of a 


‘man, even if he has attended all the drills ?—I know 


we have that power, but it is a very hard thing to do. 
The Captain says: “ He comes here and drills like the 
rest of the men, and I cannot do without the man ;” 
and I cannot say that the man is actually inefficient 
according to the rule, and that I will not signa 
certificate; he does enough to get the grant, but is 
nothing like on a par with the rest of the men. As 
far as my battalion goes there are about five or six 
awkward men in every corps. 


8595. Even if you were to fix the drill at a large 


minimum you would still run the chance of having a 
great many men who would not be as efficient as 
others?—But not if you compelled them to drill 
more. Ido not think you would see the great dif- 
ference between men that you see now, 

3596. (Chairman.) Would it equally answer your 
purpose if the inspecting officer were to say. such 


aud such a man, or even such and such a squad, or 


even such and such a company was not up to the 


mark, and therefore he should disallow the Capitation 
grant?—No, I do not think so. An inspecting officer 
cannot possibly know as much as the Adjutant does, 
3597. But the Adjutant might call his attention to 
it; that has been done, we are told; if it was done 


‘more extensively would it have a wholesome effect ? 


—TIshould hesitate to say that it would. I think it 
would require very great tact and discrimination on 
the part of the inspecting officer to do that. 

3598. (Major-(en. Bulwer.) It would be necessary 
for the inspecting officer to rely on the Adjutant to a 
great extent, he could not pick them out himself ?— 
I think our end would be gained by increasing the 
number of company drills. 

3599. (Chairman.) There are a certain number of 
men as to whom no number of company drills or bat- 
talion drills will make them really soldiers or pre- 
sentable; as an ‘Adjutant you know that ?—Yes, 


exactly ; it is those men I should like to get rid of. ” 


3600. Would you like to see a greater amount of 


setting up drill for the Volunteers ?—No, because you | 


would have to sacrifice other drills for it. I think 
setting up drill would not be much good for men of 
set figures who come in about 25 or 26 years of age. 
3601. You advocate an increased number of drills ? 
—An increased number of company drills, and its 


‘being made compulsory that out-lying corps should 


attend Adjutant’s inspections. For instance at the 
beginning of the year I lay down certain days on which 
Iam going to every corps throughout the year; so 
that they cannot complain that they have not notice ; 
they know every day that I shall be there, and they 
know that it is their regular parade day, and that; 
they ought to be there; it is no hardship for a man 
to have to give notice to his Captain sometime before 
that he will not be able to attend such a drill. 

3602. How would you enforce that attendance ?— 
I would make the Capitation grant for those men 


_ dependent on their presence; the Captains would 


take very good care then that they were not absent 
unless it were compulsory. ; 
“ 8603. It would be punishing the Captain instead 
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of punishing the men if you stopped the Capitation 
graat, would it not?—But the Captains would take 
very good care that the men should be there or they 
would not keep them on their rolls. ‘a 

3604. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You as Adjutant, 
might say, “{ cannot return these men as efficient 
until I have seen them so many times ?”—The regula-_ 
tions would hardly warrant my doing that. You see 
an Adjutant has a very hard part to play between 
the two. a 

3605. (Chairman.) Is there any other point which 
you would like to bring before us?—I think that! 
great-coats and g@aiters ought to be furnished to the - 
men, and rations ought to be paid for when they go” 
into camp; and if you can possibly get some more 
hold of them, I think it would be advisable. | 

3606. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) You mean increase — 
your disciplinary powers ?—Yes if you can, especially — 
incamp. We have never met with any difficulty in~ 
that way ; but any day it might crop up. 

3607, The general tenour of the evidence that we — 
have is that the present powers are sufficient ?—They _ 
may be sufficient ; we never have difficulty; but we 
should like to have more power. A 

3608. (Chairman.) Do you think the Volunteer: 
would submit to more close discipline without its hav- 
ing a deteriorating effect on the numbers ofthe force ? 
—I think they would if it were done by degrees. 

3609. (Mojor-Gen. Bulwer.) What penalties would 
you have for enforcing discipline ?—I should enforce 
a very strict fine through a magistrate for want of 
discipline. 4 

3610. Do you find that the power of dismissal is an 
efficacious power ?—Yes; we had one case of insub- — 
ordination in camp and we publicly dismissed the man, 
and it had the most wholesome effect; but still that — 
is @ power you cannot resort to very frequently. 

3611. You want power to punish minor acts of in- 
discipline ?—Yes, if possible; I know itis a very hard | 
thing: to do, 

3612. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Have you not a 
system of fines in your battalion ?—There were some 
years ago but it is impossible to carry it out. If a 
man gets fined he simply turns round and leaves the — 
ranks, ; 

3613. Would not that difficulty be increased under 
your suggestion ?—No, I do not think it would, 

3614, How would you enforce it then if you do not! | 
enforce the existing fines?—Uaptains do not like to 
carry it out for trivial offences; but I think that a 
breach of discipline in camp, resulting in the dismissal 
of a man from the corps, should lead to.a heavy fine. 

I would-increase the fine. It is very difficult to 
suggest anything; what I want to convey to you is 
what we all feel in dealing with them. 

3615. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Are you in favour of 
consolidation ?—The Captains in my regiment say 
that they object to consolidation. 

3616. I mean with a view to the efficiency and 
discipline of the battalion, do you think that it would 
be increased by consolidation ?—I think in some cases 
it might. I do not think it would matter to us at all, 

3617. It would concentrate the power in the hands 
of the officer commanding the battalion?—Yes; but 
in the case of outlying corps they must be entirely 
commanded by the Captains of those corps. aT 

3618. An appeal for dismissal would have to come’ 
from the officer commanding the corps ?—Yes; it is 
seldom that we resort to dismissal. 

3619. You have been in camp several years now ? 
10 years. 

3620, And you find it a great advantage to the 
men in promoting the efficiency of the battalion ?— 
Yes, no doubt ; the men look upon it as their week 
out, and they attend in great numbers; and in addition 
to that we feed them much better than their ordinary 
food, I fancy, and they make it their week’s holiday; — 
but we make them work hard for it. 

3621. (Chairman.) Do you give them leave when 
they are in camp ?—Not if we can help it. 

3622. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Has the new regulation 
this year benefited you, that extra 2s. 6d.?—No, . 
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$623. if your men were continuously in camp it 
would ?—They are not there continuously ; it is an 
ebb and flow. 
- 3624. You have very few men continuously in. 
amp ?—vVery few; a great many are there for jour 
ays. 

3625. Four days exclusive of the days going and 
returning, do you mean ?—No. 

3626. What is the minimum number of days that 
you could get continuously ?—Three. 
$627. Exclusive of goimg and returning ?—Yes; 
the numbers were on Tuesday 441; Wednesday 618 ; 
i sday 688; Friday 759. 780 is the maximum 
umber of the battalion. The attendance of my corps 
enerally at company drills, is very good throughout 
he year; the percentage of attendance throughout 
year for one corps I ihink was J4 odd. 
28. (Chairman.) Have you any difficulty in 
ng covered sheds, drill sheds and halls for 


ere is always some room or other they can get; 
jut then we do most of our work outside; they begin 
n February, then after April they do it all outside. 
3629. You do not go under any roof at all?—No, 
not after April. 

3630. Would it be any benefit to you to get some 
ter where you could drill them ?—It might be to 
corps; but in my battalion, we get along very 
Il as it is; we do not drill through the winter, 
‘camp nothing is done till the next spring; they 
k hard for six months in the year, then after 
camp I just go round once and see each company, 
dthen they do nothing at all till next February. 
think that three-fourths of the men do at least four 
imes the amount that is required by Government. 
$631. Is there any other point you would like to 
ouch upon ?—The issue of the Capitation Grant to 
mmittees. I do not think that it works well that 
n-commissioned officers and men should be allowed 
be on the Committee. 

3632. Do you think that they are not efficient, or 
it they are too meddlesome, or what ?—It gives them 
opportunity to be meddlesome if they like ; aud as it 
‘practically the Captains who find the money, if 
e is any over I do not see any necessity for it. 

_ 8633. What would you suggest instead ?—Let the 
Committee consist of the Officers of the company. 

334. Would that be, do you consider, an unpopular 
, to take the other men away from these Com- 
ees as they are now constituted ?—No, I do not 
ink the least in the world ; they do not care a pin 
out it. 

665. (Mr. de la Bere.) Then why did they elect 
-commissioned officers and men to sit on the Com- 
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mittees ?—Because they always had finance Committees 
to administer their private funds, and they were 
elected in the same manner. 

3636. Do you not think it would have a very disas- 
trous effect on your regiment if any instructions 
were issued that the election was to be confined to 
officers ?—-No, I do not think so. 

3637. (Chairman.) Mave youever known anything 
practically inconvenient result from serjeants and 
privates being upon those Committees ?-—Yes, a case 
occurred in the other battalion in Worcestershire last 
spring in which they called the Captain to account for 
mal-administration of the money. 

3638. Was that charge justified ?—No, certainly 
not; it was most unjustifiable. 

3639. I suppose the Captain cleared himself, and 
nothing further came of it ?—Certainly. 

3640. (Licut.-Gen. Stephenson.) I suppose you 
object to the present composition of these Committees 
on the score of discipline ?—I do not object to it, but 
I do not think it advisable. Really what it comes to 
is this; that the Captain finds the money for the 
corps, and takes the Capitation grant. 

3¢41. (Chairman.) But he administers the public 
money ?—Yes; but he has generally to add some of 
his own to it. 

3642. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Do you think there 
should be a Government audit?—No; as itis I do 
not think they get enough money to do anything 
with it except to provide for the wants of the corps. 

3643. (Chairman.) lave you never heard of a case 
in which funds have been misappropriated, I do not 
mean to say within your personal knowledge, but 
speaking generally ?—I have heard of it, but I could 
not tell you when or where I heard of it. 

3644. Then if you took away this restraint which 
is imposed upon the officers by having an elected 
Committee to assist them, would that noi rather have 
a tendency to increase dangers of that sort ?—But it 
would not take away the restraint if the Committee 
consisted of officers. ; 

8645. Do you propose that they should be elected? 
—Yes, I think it would be better. 

3646. There would be no election because there 
would not be sufficient to elect from. However you 
do mo lay any great stress upon that, I understand ? 
—No. 

3647. (Major.-Gen. Bulwer.) I suppose as far as 
you know, all of your corps present their balance 
sheet to the general meeting of the corps ?—Yes, all 
their accounts are very strictly kept. 

3648. (Chairman.) Have you anything further to 
say on the subject of our inquiry ?—No. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Lizvt.-Coxt. Loyp-Linpsay, V.C., MP., in the chair. 


Rr. Hon. Viscount Bury, K.C.M.G. 
Lrevt.-GEn. STEPHENSON, C.B., 
Masor-Gun. Butwer, C.B., 
Cotonex Firz Hueu, R.A., 

Grorce D. Ramsay, Esq. 

H. T. pp ra Berg, Esq. 


Sir Bruce M. Srron, Bart, Secretary. 


Raps H. Knox, Esq., Deputy Accountant-General, War Office; and Lieutenant 2nd Middlesex Rifle 
Volunteer Corps, examined. 


3649. (Charman.) You are Deputy Accountant- 
General ?—I am. 

3650. And you have been for nine years in the 2nd 
Middlesex Rifle Volunteer corps ?—Yes, ever since it 
was raised. 4 

8651. Were you a member of a former Committee 
which sat upon this subject ?—I was amember of the 
last Committee, which examined into the expenditure 
upon Volunteers, and fixed the present rate of Capi- 
tation grant, and the conditions upon which it should 
be paid. 

3652. A large number of the recommendations of 
that Committee have been carried out; perhaps all of 


‘them ?—Very nearly all of them. The most important 


recommendation was a grant for proficients, as it is 
called; £2 10s to all the proficient officers and non- 
commissioned officers. 

36038. Have the recommendations of that Committee 
worked beneficially ?—Very much so, I think. That 
very grant of £2 10s to all the proficients has been in 
my opinion the salvation of the force. It was gradually 


becoming very inefficient as regards both officers and- 


non-commissioned officers ; andalthough this grant, with 
its conditions, was very much resisted by the large 
body of Volunteers at the time, I think that it is now 
confessed by all to have resulted in producing greatly 
increased efficiency. 

8654. Then you think that as an increase of State 
aid has been given to the Volunteers a corresponding 
amount of efficiency has arisen in consequence ?— 
Only in consequence of the demands for increased 
efficiency which were made a condition of that ad- 
ditional grant; that is to say, the mere expenditure 
of so much additional morey upon the Volunteers, 


which was asked for at the time would, I think, have ~ 


occasioned the complete ruin of the Volunteers; but 
as it was coupled with conditions for improving that 
part of the force which was becoming the most in- 
efficient, it has done very much to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the Volunteers. 

3655. Do you think that the time has now come 
when some additional aid may be granted, coupled 
with a requirement for an increased efficiency ?—I 
have looked into the returns of the expenditure now 
incurred by Volunteer corps, and have compared it 
with the expenditure in former periods, and 1 do not 
believe that it is necessary to give any increased 
grant of money in order to maintain the efficiency of 
the force. 

3656. Is there any better organization which is 
now practicable, by which both economy and efficiency 
might be promoted?—I very strongly hold that 
opinion. I believe that the force as it is now orga- 
nized costs a great deal more than it would do if it 
were organized differently. I mean by that, that the 
services of corps have been accepted in various places, 


which has admitted of the formation of distinct bodies 
of men, who might have been amalgamated with other 
regiments. | 


3657. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Do you apply that 


observation to towns or to country districts ?— 


Principally to towns; but it applies, I think, also to 
country corps in a great degree. 
many district organizations have been started where 
there was really no necessity for them, each distinct 
organization involving a pure addition of expenditure, 
which would not have been necessary if the corps 
had been organized differently. I think that if corps 
had been. organized in larger numbers, not only 
would this increased expenditure have been avoided, 


In large towns. 


but the corps themselves would have been very much ~ 


more efficient than they are at present. 

3658. (Chairman.) Then you say that under good 
management, and with favourable circumstances, the 
Capitation grant ought to be sufficient to maintain the 
regiments in their present state of efficiency ?—Amply 
sufficient ; and I think that this is shown by the 


returns which have been laid before the Committee. | 


I have no doubt that one corps in particular has been 
frequently mentioned to you, and I have always had 
it in my mind since the conclusion of the last inquiry ; 
that is the 1st Edinburgh, or Queen’s Edinburgh 
Rifles. The Capitation grant paid to that corps is 
more than sufficient to cover all its expenses. It is a 
very large corps; I forget now how many companies 
there are, but there are a large number of companies ; 
they are formed in two battalions; they have only 
one Head-quarters, and one band; they are able to 
make very favourable contracts for clothing and so 
forth, and they have only one range; and in this way 
it is brought about that the corps has a balance in 
hand over and above its necessary expenditure. 

3659. You say “under favourable circumstances,” 
but surely there must be some places where they are 
not under such favourable circumstances, as those of 
the Edinburgh corps ?—Many corps are at the present 


time not in such favourable circumstances owing to” 


their being so divided and having to maintain separate 
establishments, but especially in large towns. The 
same conveniences exist in many places for organizing 
corps in exactly the same way. In London there isa 
difficulty which was admitted by the Committee which 
last examined into the Volunteer Service, as to obtain- 
ing ranges; but this is the only point on which Edin- 
burgh has advantege. To meet this difficulty the 
last Committee which reported upon this subject, 
recommended that the Government should give special 
assistance to the London Volunteers for maintaining 
their ranges ; .but in all other respects, in London and 
in large towns, I think that the same facilities exist 
for the Volunteers as exist in Edinburgh. 

3660, But do you think that because Edinburgh can 
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keep up its present efficiency with the Capitation grant 
it is an argument to say that other corps distributed 
all over the kingdom, and some in country districts, 
should be able to do- the same?—I say especially 
with regard to those corps in large towns. I would 
not draw the line there; I believe thatif the adminis- 
trative corps were more thrown together, and were 
not left to maintain certain things which they do 
maintain separately, because they are regarded as more 
or less a separate organization, great economy might. 
be brought about even in their case. For instance, 
there is hardly a petty corps throughout the whole 
country which does not maintain a band, which is 
sometimes nearly as big as itself. That arises from 
the fact that these little regiments or corps are 
regarded as distinct bodies, and they keep up their 
band as a matter of esprit. It would be all very well 
if it was maintained as a matter of esprit; but after 
having borne the expense of such things for two or 
three years they come down upon the Government and 
say, ‘‘ This is a necessary expense, and we want you 
to pay for it.” Of course there is no objection what- 
ever to a corps maintaining as big a band as it likes 
at its own expense, but it should not ask the Govern- 
ment to pay for it. 

3661. No doubt if you had to re-establish the 
Volunteer Force de novo, you would be able to estab- 
- lish it on a much more economical footing ; but taking 
things as they are, could you impose such strict regu- 
lations as would compel these little corps to amalga- 
mate themselves into larger corps, without the Force 
suffering in numbers ?—I dare say, that at first, any 
change in the regulations under which Volunteer corps 
were organized, might bring about a little loss as to 
numbers; but I feel sure that that would be made 
up by increased efficiency ; but I also believe that it 
_ would be a great advantage to the Volunteers if their 
numbers were somewhat reduced. 

3662. (Mr. de la Bére.) You mean, reduced because 
of inefficiency ?—I mean if they were reduced by in- 
creased demands for efficiency, resulting in weeding 
out a certain number of inefficient men. It no doubt 
would vastly increase the efficiency of the Force. 
Many men are now serving in the Volunteers who 

are far beyond the military age, and for whom, I 
think, the Government ought not to pay any Capita- 
tion grant at all. 

3663. (Chairman.) Would you meet that by a 

regulation limiting the age up to which Volunteers 
should remain in the Service?—I would. As regards 
the question which you put just now, with respect to 
altering the conditions upon which the corps exist, 
of course difficulties always present themselves in 
making a change of that kind; and the Volunteers 
aré peculiarly conservative, they do not like to be 
interfered with; if you touch them in the slightest 
degree, even when you not only intend to confer, but 
do confer benefits upon them, they resist them; 
and as an instance of that, I refer again to what I 
said at first as to the Proficiency grant. That grant 
was resisted by the vast body of the Volunteers, when 
it was proposed; they did not know what was good 
- for them; they all admit now that it has been of the 
greatest possible advantage. I believe that anything 
else done in the same direction, which would bring 
about an improvement in the efficiency and organiza- 
- tion of the Force, might be risked, and the result 
would be a much better Force, and. even a more 
numerous one if that were desirable, which I do not 
think is the case. 

3664. The economy arising from amalgamating 
these numerous corps in the large towns would result 
in having one Head-quarters, one drill-hall, one band, 
and one range ?—Yes, and greater facilities for con- 
tracting for their clothing. 

3665. Besides.the economical advantages would 
there be advantages, in your opinion, from increased 
efficiency ?—Very mach so. I know that it is not the 
case in some of the large towns, but in London 
particularly it is so; that itis very difficult at times to 
obtain musters for good battalion drills, where the 
officers and non-commissioned officers can be fairly 
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exercised. This avises from the fact that the Force 
is frittered away in small bodies, and good musters are 
very seldom obtained except on inspection days. If 
the corps were larger and the drills were concentrated, 
that is to say, required to be done within a certain 
period of the year, much better musters would be 
obtained, and the efficiency of the Force would be 
considerably improved. At first, when the Volunteers 
were started in 1859, of course the men who joined 
them had very little knowledge of drill, and they 
assembled in very considerable bodies; the company 
drill very seldom consisted of less than 50 or 60 men, 
and the men turned up readily and did a great deal of 
drill; from the fact that they were drilled together in 
large bodies in that way, some of the corps became 
very efficient indeed; and it is not too much to 
say that (although they are old, and I myself would 
like to get rid of them), some of the men who 
underwent drill of that kind in the year 1859 are 
among some of the best men in some of the 
Volunteer corps. Under present conditions you never 
can obtain the same musters as you did in former 
times; the only way to secure them, I believe, is to 
have the corps organized in much larger bodies. 

3666. In opposition to the view which you set forth, 
it has been brought before our Committee that there is 
great advantage in maintaining these small corps as 
nuclei around which men would congregate in case of 
emergency, and that this force might be expanded 
very rapidly; do you think that there is anything in 
that view of the case?—What number of men you 
may require in the case of an emergency, upon 
which only you can call out the Volunteers, is a large 
military question. Supposing that the Volunteers 
number 250,000, which I think should be the limit of 
the establishment, even if you included Ireland, I 
think that that number of fairly trained men,. and 
men within the military age, would be the very 
maximum which you would require to support the 
Army and the Militia in defending this country from 
attack: but of course that is a great military question. 
I think that if men were to rush to the standards, as 
has been stated. in case of invasion, in these numbers 
round these various nuclei, they would be rather an 
inconvenience than otherwise. 

3667. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) But this expansion 
which Colonel Loyd-Lindsay has spoken of, could be 
made in large corps just as well as in little corps up to 
the number which you mention, could it not ?—Cer- 
tainly. Of course in Country districts you must have 
a centre, but the more the men can flock round that 
centre, and the less they are formed as small separate 
bodies, the more likely you are to create an efficient 
force. But there is a further reason why the corps 
should be blended together in this way. A very im- 
portant Committee has reported, and I believe that 
the Government has accepted its recommendations, as 
to the way in which the Volunteers should be used in 
the case of emergency; and the proposal of that 
Committee is that you should only draw something 
like one third, or one-half, of these various corps into 
service at the same time. If these men were to be 
drawn from small bodies, which had never worked 
together at all before, the assistance which they 
would give would be minimised as compared with 
what they would give if, say 800 men were drawn 
from a corps of 2,500. That is an additional rea- 
son why these men should be drawn from one 
corps. 

3668. Quite admitting your views as to large corps, 
there must be a maximum strength fixed for each 
corps, for which the same Head-quarters and the 
same plant should be made available, must there not? 
—There must; but it might be a very large one and 
I think that it might be fixed certainly at 2,500 rank 
and file, two battalions of 16 companies. 

3669. And in any town which supplied more 
Volunteers than that number you would require a 
fresh regiment or corps, to be raised ?—You would have 
to raise separate companies, and to work them in two 
different battalions; but there is no reason why you 
should not have four battalions in a regiment, just the 
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same as you have four battalions in the 60th 
Rifles, or the Rifle Brigade. 

3670. I am rather alluding to how the plant, namely 
the Head-quarters, the drill hall, and the range, could 
be used. You must have a maximum number for which 
that plant could be made available?—Of course if 
your one Head-quarters is limited in extent, and if 
you cannot have a drill hall erected of a larger size 
than a certain given one, it will be necessary to have 
it supplemented in some way. As regards Head- 
quarters, you might perhaps have an additional con- 
venience for drill, an additional field or so; but the 
business Head-quarters might certainly be the same. 
Clerking and all that sort of thing might be done at the 
Head-quarters of a regiment consisting of four bat- 
talions, just as is done at the Head-quarters of the 
Rifle Brigade and the 60th at Winchester. 

3671. But you would then have your separate drill 
halls for different parts of the town?—That might be 
so, but I do not think that that follows as a matter of 
course. It is not as if the men presented themselves 
in very large numbers for their drill. In a brigade 
of 5,000 men, all of whom ought to come up for a 
drill, I should think that unless they were brought up 
for inspection, or a review, or something of that kind, 
the men would not turn out more than 1,000 as the 
maximum. 

3671.* (Mr. de la Bere.) With 1,000 men in any 
locality, taking a large county like Derbyshire, how 
could you drill them without a drill hall?—You must 
have a drill hall or field. | 

3672. The Edinburgh corps is a consolidated corps, 
and consequently it may have great advantages in the 
shape of drill hall and ranges; but take a place like 
Derbyshire. You want to make the Volunteers. into 
a consolidated corps; how would you utilize these 
men in any masses unless you had a drill hall. If 
you only drilled them in companies could you get 
them better than they are now in an administrative 


corps. You must either bring them to Head-quarters, 


which would very heavily increase the travelling ex- 
penses, or you must get them together in battalions ; 
and then although a separate staff might not be requi- 
site, you must have all the ranges, and so forth, for each 
battalion ?—In the case of a corps which was separated 
from the Head-quarters by distance you must have 
separate drill sheds, or drill halls; I was speaking 
more particularly of the corps organized in large 
towns, 

3673. Take Manchester. Manchester has three 
distinct corps, which are not amalgamated at present, 
and we have evidence with regard to those corps 
that they might perhaps with advantage be amalga- 
mated or consolidated. But Iam speaking of places 
where they are widely scattered ?—Of course where 
they are very widely scattered you must have 
independent drill halls. 

3674, (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) But even in some large 
towns it might be necessary, might it not ?—In some 
very large towns you might perhaps have two drill 


halls, but I think that the tendency would be only to’ 


use one. At Edinburgh they have a very fine drill 
hall and they find it sufficient for, I think, something’ 
like 2,500 men. 

3675. I do not think that they ever come up to that 
number, but they must provide for it —Recently they 
have not reached those numbers, because, unfor- 
tunately, other corps have been allowed to grow up 
in the City of Edinburgh, and much has been done 
to destroy the very excellent organization which 
existed there. But by amalgamation, there would not 
only be economy and additional efficiency, but another 
thing would follow, the demand for officers would be 
very much decreased, and I believe that. you would 
get a better and more efficient body of officers if the 
demand were reduced. I think also that your per- 
manent staff could be worked much more economically, 
and that a different and better arrangement as re- 
cars the officers supplied from the Army might he 
made. 

3676. (Mr, de la Bere.) You mean Adjutants ?— 
Yes, I think that if you had large corps, of the 


- drill as companies. 
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two officers given for the permanent staff, I would — 
have one a Field officer and the other a Captain. — 


an arrangement, as compared with what holds at — 


present in a corps of two battalions, under which two 
Captains are treading upon each other’s toes. 

3677. The Field officer would not be a staff officer 
he would take his place in the regiment ?—Yes. 

3678. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) He would be the 
Major of the regiment ?—Yes, that is to say, one of 
the Majors should be supplied from the Army, being 
a Major in the Army, and made supernumerary in his 


regiment, asthe Adjutantisnow. It would be a much 


more economical arrangement than the present, it 
would be of great advantage to the Army, and a 
still greater advantage to the Volunteer regiments. 

3679. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) What position 
would that Major hold ?—He would be Major uf one 
of the battalions, but he would ordinarily do a 
superior Adjutant’s work; I should like to see 
him performing the duties, say of Garrison Instructor, 
taking the superior duties of instructing in tactics, 
the officers and non-commissioned officers more 
particularly; and taking command of the battalion 
at certain times. He should not, as a Major, be in 
any superior position to the other Majors, but would 
simply move up in rotation in his promotion, but he 
would have special duties allotted to him in the way 
of instructing the corps. 

3680. (Colonel Litzugh.) How would you save 
officers by an-amalgamation ?—If you had an establish- 
ment of 2,500 men organized in 16 companies, you 
would find that the number of officers required for 
those 16.companies would be very much less than the 
number which is now given to any body of men of 
that extent. 

3681. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Because you would 
have fewer companies and of greater strength ?—Yes ; 
you would have a greater number on the roll, and 
at drill you would have a real company, whereas now 


it is from various reasons very common to muster only . 


16 or 20 men. 

3682. (Chairman.) Would this process extinguish 
a good many separate corps which now exist ?—I do 
not believe that it. would, that is to say, I do not 
think that it would lead to your losing the services of 
the men. You would .reduce the number of Colonels 


and the number of Majors, and a good number of , 


Captains, I believe, but I hold that that would be a 
very great advantage. 

3683. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Do not you'think 
that you would lose the services of the men who 
were at the detached corps at some distance apart, 


would you be able to amalgamate them with other. 


companies ?—I think that you would. I do not 
think that you would lose their services. Originally 
corps were allowed to exist which consisted only of 
a section, or a subdivision (as it was called in those 
days), and everything done in 1859 was done simply 
to encourage men to come forward and do a little 
In the first drill book issued, 
all battalion drill was excluded, there were only 
the facings or turnings, as they are now called, 
included in it, and a little company drill. 
supposed that Volunteers could not go beyond that, 
the movement wasa machinery for putting everybody 
through a little squad drill. 
departed from, and now the corps are organized in 
much larger bodies than were then contemplated. 
The notions which were. generally held in tie 
country 20 years ago as to military organization were 
very hazy; since then everybody has been educated 
(perhaps by means of the Volunteers as much as by 
anything else) on that subject; and I believe that a 
general opinion is held that military bodies, unless 
properly organized, and organized in a way in which 
they can be readily handled and readily used, are 
really useless, and that it would be much better to be 
without corps which were not properly organized than 
to allow them’ to go on, creating the idea in people’s 


minds that they were adding to the force of the. 
country, whereas they were not, In fact it would be. 


It was. 


That was very soon. 


I believe that great advantages would arise from such _ 


_ independent companies. 


idea 
He did his best to discourage the idea of separate and 
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much better to be without the smaller bodies of men 


_ if they are not really efficient military bodies. 


(3684. ¢ Chairman.) Even at the risk of losing a cer- 
tain number of men, you think that efficiency would 
be so promoted as to make thai plan worth carrying 

out ?—Yes, a reduced force which was more efficient 
T believe would be more valuable; but I think that 
ultimately the force would not be reduced. 

3685. (Major-Gen. Balwer.) With regard to the 
Infantry, your plan would propose that in every sub- 
district there should be one corps, or one regiment, 
attached to the sub-district ?—Yes, as far as possible ; 
it sbould work in that direction. 

3686. To be enlarged according to circumstances ? 
—Yes. : 

3687. (Mr. de la Bere.) Working by battalions 
instead of by companies, or corps?—Yes. The regi- 
ment to’ which I belong was started with that 

in the mind of the Commanding Officer. 


He set to work to raise 
companies, of course in different districts, but on the 
local principle, and he proposed to throw them at once 
into a big regiment consisting if possible, of two bat- 

alions. Expenditure was incurred with a view to an 


organization of the regiment in this way. We got 
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large head-quarters, we had a range and a butt, 


which was nearer to the thickly populated part of 
London than any which has ever existed, and various 
other expenditure was gone into in order to organise 
a corps in this way; but unfortunately others were 
started upon extraordinary principles, which were not 
local in many cases, and came into competition at 


~ once with our regiment, and we have never been able 


to reach the idea with which our Commanding Officer 
started, which I hold to be the only idea upon which 
the Force ought to be maintained. 
3688. (Chairman.) The principle which has gener- 
ally hitherto been adopted with Volunteers is to leave 


_ them very much to themselves, guiding them a little, 
but still leaving them the direction of their own affairs 
toa great extent. 
under the impression 


What you now propose would be 
that the time has come when 
you may take the reins a little more distinctly into your 
own hands, and so get forward toa state of efficiency 


more rapidly ?—Yes. 


3689. Have not there been considerable advantages 


in the laissez-faire policy which has been adopted 
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_ than ever, 
which had the result of improving 
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with regard to Volunteers ?—I do not think so. 
~ 3690. You have been able each year to guide them 
to a little more efficiency, and there certainly: has been 
a vast improvement in the last two or three years 
from what there was when we first entered the Force ? 
«-] think that the process under which the Volunteer 
Service has been put has hardly been guiding. 
Whenever any improvement has taken place they 
have been compelled to it, they would not follow a 


lead. I think that in order to improve them you 


must take the thing into your own hands, and compel 

them. 
3691. Does your experience go to-the extent that the 
Volunteers would be well pleased to have a little more 
compulsory power exercised over them ?—It all de- 
pends upon the direction in which it is exercised. I 
believe that the Volunteers are more desirous now 
to be thoroughly efficient, and anything 
their efficiency, I 
think would please the vast body of the men. 

3692. Would they submit to more strict regu- 
lations than they have hitherto had?—I believe so. 
3698. Practically, how would you propose to carry 

out such a plan of reorganization as you have sug- 
gested with regard to the big towns, because I think 
it is rather confined to the case of big towns ?—Of 
course difficulties immediately present themselves. 


$694. It has been suggested to us that a military — 


officer should go down and explain the plan to the 
officers in large towns, and lay the scheme before 
them, and invite them within a certain time to fall 
into it 2—Of course a scheme ought to be cut and dried 
and prepared for every one of these districts, and I 
think that within a certain time they should be given 
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to understand that they must fall into that arrange- 
ment. 

3695. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) In counties generally, 
simple consolidation would meet your purpose ?—Yes. 

3696. (Chairman.) The advantages are considerable 
which have been derived from battalions, which were 
formerly administrative, having now become con- 
solidated ?—I believe so. As regards the question of 
expenditure, in looking through these returns, I think 
that it comes out very clearly that the main ex- 
cesses of expenditure come under three heads; one is 
extra pay to the permanent staff, the next is the 
band, and the other is what may be called either 
prizes or expenses of national or county associations. 
I think that if those expenses are excluded, none of 
which ought to be charged against the public, it will 
be found that the Capitation grant very fairly covers 
the expenditure of the corps. I believe that im- 
proved organization, and a more intimate connection 
with the Army, would at once get rid of the expen- 
diture for extra pay to the permanent staff, which 
ought not to be permitted. The consolidation of 
regiments would get rid_ very largely of the band 
expenditure. The expenditure upon prizes and na- 
tional associations ought not to be allowed to come 
out of the funds of the corps in any way. In this 
way, I believe that both ends would be brought to 
meet very satisfactorily. I find in my own regiment 
that a sum is put down as the average expenditure 
for national and county associations, and that is a 
very fair expenditure as put down here, for the reason 
that every man in the corps to which | belong, pays 
a small subscription of 5s. a~year. Of course, as we 
do that, we can spend our money upon things of that 
kind. For instance, every man who competes 
for the Queen’s prize, and other competitions of 
that sort, has his entrance paid for him. 

3697. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) And that is really the 
value of these rifle associations ?—Yes, other regi- 
ments do exactly the same, and it is returned here as 
an item of expenditure. Of course that is not corps 
expenditure, and ought not to be allowed as a charge 
against the public. But one of the most vicious 
things, I think, is the payment for the permanent 
staff; it means that the corps are to bid against one 
another for the services of men all over the country, 
whereas those men should be available for service 
with the Volunteers, as non-commissioned officers of 
the Army. 

3698. (Chairman.) You get much better men by 
giving them something extra, but you take them away 
from other branches of the service?—You do; men 


ought to be available for service with the Volunteers ° 


without having to be bargained for. 

3699. What you have said hitherto refers to the 
Capitation grant, and I think you have shown that 
under proper management the Capitation grant can be 
made sufficient to keep up a regiment to its present 
efficiency ; but if you want a greater amount of 
efficiency, which means in other words the Volunteers 
giving more time to military training, must you not 
give them an extra allowance to cover the expense 
of that extra training ?—Yes, if the extra training 
involves greater expense, which is not necessarily 
the case. 

3700. I allude particularly to Camps ?—I think that 
Camps are most valuable. My own wish would be 
that all the drilling of the Volunteers should be done 
in camps; and the result would be even more economy 
than would be brought about by any other plan. For 
instance, supposing that the whole drill of a regiment 
took place within a certain fortnight in the year, the 
organisation might be of such a kind as to be almost 
set on foot only for that fortnight, and a considerable 
reduction of expense might take place; and if there 
were a general plan of training the Volunteers 
throughout the country in that way, I believe that 
much more money could be spent upon the camps, 
and the Force managed even more economically than 
it is at present. But I think that it is impossible to 
look forward to a time when all the Volunteers in any 
regiment could be assembled together within a given 
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week or fortnight to do thei drill; you can only look 
to a proportion of them coming out for camps. 

3701. In point of fact the camp equipage would 
hardly be sufficient to enable the authorities to give 
so much at one time; of course it must be at the fine 
season of the year?—That touches a larger question. 
I was a member of the Commitiee which worked out 
the details of the localisation scheme, as it is 
termed, and that Committee recommended that the 
Militia should, in almos‘ all cases when drilled, be 
put under canvas in the neighbourhood of or within the 
precincts of the brigade depots. If that were done, of 
course a large amount of camp equipage would be 
necessary. We recommended that if that were the 
case, the camp equipage at those very places could 
be used in forming camps for the Volunteers in the 
same way. 

3702. But a certain amount of drill is necessary 
before you take your battalion into camp, and al- 
though you might have annual camps, it would be 
desirable to’ keep up the present number of drills 
which are required, in order that the men when they 
went into camp might be in a position to learn all 
the things which are there taught; so that you 
could hardly do away with those earlier drills >— 
Recruit drill would be necessary. 

3703. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) In the fortnight’s 
drill would yon include your company drill ?—I would 
include a good deal of company drill. Six company 
drills, all that are now required, could certainly be 
included. 

3704. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You would allow a man 
to put in all his drill?—Yes. It might be done as it 
is in the Militia; a man goes through a preliminary 
drill, but after that he goes out for his 26 or 27 days. 
Recruits must of course undergo a special training, 
but after that I think. considering the class of men 
who form the body of the Volunteers, that you do 
not want anything more than they would get in their 
camp drill. If that were the case, I think that the 
other expenses would so much diminish that you 
might spend a good deal more money upon the camps. 
But as regards the camps as they are now organized 
and carried out, I have looked into the returns of the 
expenditure of several of them as put forward, and 
they appear to me to be carried out ina very ex- 
travagant and unsoldier-like fashion. Certainly the 
men who are out in camp do not live a soldier’s life, 
or on soldier’s fare; they all appear to me_ to 
expect to live like gentlemen. 

3705. (Chairman.) But you must remember that 
they have to be.almost induced to enter a camp, and 
if you made the fare very hard, as you cannot compel 
them to go, perhaps you would not be able to get 
them there at all?—That certainly might be so; but 
I think that it would be a fair principle to lay down, 
that these men who are doing the work of soldiers in 
that way, should cost no more than a soldier in the 
army costs under similar circumstances; and I think 
that the very maximum which ought to be given to a 
Volunteer when he is out in camp is what is given to 
a soldier-of the Army. I would as a maximum give 
him his pay and rations, just as in the case of an 
infantry soldier, and no more. 

3706. In your opinion, does a week’s training in 
camp raise the entire efficiency of a regiment ?—It is 
better I believe than three years’ drill done in the 
way in which a Volunteer gets his drill now. 


3707. In that case, would it not be just, if a regi- . 


ment went into camp, that the men should receive 
some allowance over and above the Capitation Grant 
which they now have, as a compensation for that in- 
creased efficiency which they would give to you ?— 
I do not think that they should be paid for their effi- 
ciency. 

3708. I do not say that, but there are expenses in- 
curred by their being’ made more efficient ?—-Provided 
that they were expenses within the limits of military 
expenditure they should be paid; I would give them 
their pay, and would give them the rations of an 


ordinary soldier, and I would not give them any 
more, 
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3709. Would you say that that would be repre? 


sented by 2s. a-day to cover their expenses in camp | i 


—If you include travelling expenses it is so. Of 
course you must give them in kind their camp equip- 
age, and their fuel; that is given as a matter of 
course, as an issue in kind. 

3710. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Would you give the 
rations too ?—Yes. 

3710.* (Afr. de la Bere.) In addition to the 2s.?— 
No. Roughly, a soldier’s pay is .1s., and his ration 
is 6d. clothing and such expenses, I do not 
include. The personal expenditure upon the man is 


about Is. 6d. a-day. Then there are expenses such 


aS the cooking and fuel, which may bring it up to 


another 6d.; but I should certainly restrict it to 


that; the Volunteer should be a man leading a 
soldier’s life, and having a soldier’s fare. 

3711. (Major Gen. Bulwer.) It has been suggested 
to us that in the neighbourhood of large towns, such 
as Glasgow and Liverpool, there should be a standing 


camp, where a Volunteer could individually get a cer- 


tificate. From your experience do you think that 
that would be workable for London?—I think that 
there would be some difficulty in it so long as the 


Corps are separate as now, but if they were organized - 


in large corps it would be a very excellent arrange- 
ment, and I believe that it could be done in almost 
every large town; it could be done upon the commons 
in the neighbourhood cf London, where the railway 
communication is very_good. 

3712. (Mr, de la Bere.) I have visited many 
corps in an official capacity, and I have found that 
their average expenditure has been 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d, 
and 3s. per diem to the contractor; I have also found 
that in many corps they have been obliged to give in 
addition some little support to the wives and children, 
who are dependent upon those men, for that: period. 
Do you think that if you confined it to the 1s. 6d. 
which you speak of you would get the men to come 
away from their homes for a week or ten days ?— 


The wives and children question is avery difficult one. - 


We do not support the wives and children of Militia- 
men while they are out for training; and I think 
that it would be an outrageous proposition to think 
of supporting in any way the wives and children of 
Volunteers, who belong to a much higher class. 

3713. With the Militiaman the coming up is com- 


pulsory after he enlists; the fines or penalties are so - 


great for not coming up, that he is ubliged to come 
up ?—I believe that if the system was established, you 
would find that the Volunteers would come up to at 
but these camps are now the exception and not the 
rule, and for that reason you of course have to make 


conditions, and to go down upon your knees to wake , 


men do things which they would do almost as a 
matter of course if it was the system. 

3714. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You would get men 
who could afford to do it ?—Yes, 

3715. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) The great drawback 
has been upon the score of expense ?—Yes; and 
amongst the Volunteers you do not want men who 
cost so much to train. I think that you have quite a 
sufficiently large number of men trained by means of 


the Volunteer organization without going to men of 


that class. 
3716. You mean that you are going too much to 
the labouring class ?—Yes. 


{ 
} 
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38717. (Chairman.) What Mr. de la Bere points to, “ 


I think, is that the Volunteers now are rather of the 
lower class, or were so in the early part of the move- 
ment ?—Yes, that is true, but I think that laany of 
them are well able to bear the expenses which are 
thrown upon Volunteers. Wives and families are 
generally the accompaniments of men who are some- 
what advanced in life. I would not have those men 
in the Volunteers. I would not have a man in the 
Volunteers who was over 30 years of age. I would 
make the conditions of service much longer, at least 
as long as the engagement is entered into by men 
joining a large number of corps now. In many 
corps every man who joins the regiment enters 
into an undertaking to serye fer three or four 
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years or to pay the expenses of his clothing, and I 
think that something of that kind ought to be recog- 
nized as a principle. 

3718. Your proposal of limiting the age for service 
would probably point to the estaklishment of a 
reserve ?—I do not know that it would. 

3719. Would you allow the men after they had 
completed their period of service to keep their names 
on the roll and to continue on the Reserve List ?— 
They might do so, but I do not think that they would 
be very valuable men—they would, most of them, 
have the wives and families which have been 
alluded to, and I think that that is a great. drawback. 
For soldier's work, now-a-days, I think that you 
want younger men. Ofcourse there are exceptions, 
where men over 30 years of age would make very 
good soldiers, but for the rank and file I think that 
you want men of from 20 to 30. 

8720. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) But if you could keep 
up a Reserve List of that sort without any great ex- 
pense being thrown upon the public, is it not possible 
that you might keep those men in a certain amount of 
training which might be of use hereafter?’—I think 
that the Reserve might be within your 250,000, for 
I do not think that it is necessary for the 250,000 men 

‘to go out for training every year. You should give 
‘them more complete drill for the first three or four 
years, and after that time they might do very little 
drill until they were 30 years of age, they would make 
an admirable body of men for the Service which a 
Volunteer contemplates—but unless a man agreed to 

‘give that service certain, I would not let him be 
exempt from the Militia ballot. 

$721. (Mr. de la Bere.) Taking a force of 1,200 

men, you do not want to drill them every year and 
send them back to civil life, you would drill the new 
recruits ?—Certainly. 

3722. If your force was completed at any given 
period, and you kept those men in it up to 30 years of 
age, the numbers that went out would not be excessive 
because the age would not be great. It seenis to me 
that after a time you would get your regiment nearly 
complete in its drill ?—I would not say that those men 
should not come to drill. Some men like drill and 
others donot. I should not require a man who had had 
three or four years’ service to put in of necessity his 
dozen drills in the year. If he has been well drilled 
at first, he being a more or less educated man, you 
will find that half-a-dozen drills more or less, sub- 
sequently, are really of very little importance. 

3728. You would not require his attendanee at 
camp ?—No. 

$724. (Ohairman.) You would require his attendance 
at inspection ?—Yes, and perhaps his attendance at 
two or three drills in the year, preparatory to 
inspection. If you have taught him his recruit drill 
for three or four years, and have taught him to shoot, 

it is not at all necessary, in order to maintain the 
efficiency of a man as a Volunteer, that you should 
give him a large number of drills afterwards. 

3725. If you excused.these men after they had 
been once grounded in drill to a certain extent, would 
you not have to rely upon a very much stricter 

inspection than you have now, otherwise what 
guarantee would you have that these men had not 
fallen out of military habits ?—I think that the nine 
drills in the year which a man does now (and a great 
nurber of Volunteers limit it to that) do not maintain 
what may be called military habits at all. Those 
nine drills are frequently done at intervals of a month 
or even six weeks. But what they have had driven 
into them as young fellows they very seldom lose, and 
I do not think that it makes much difference whether 
they do/nine drills or three or four. I think that men, 
who have to turn out on an inspection, will always 
haye a certain esprit that would lead them to do a 
little work so as to polish themselves up for it, and 
that that would be all that wasnecessary. Of course 
if there are new drills and great changes in drill or 
arms, itis necessary that men shall undergo some extra 
instruction; and perhaps it would be as well to make 
a condition that if ere was any alteration in drill, 
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they should be liable to come up for special instruc- 
tion. 

3726. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Do your proposals 
contemplate anything like a compulsory service for 
the country ?—No, but unless a man joined on some 
such conditions I would not exempt him from the 
Militia ballot. 

3727. (Chairman.) But the obligation is so small 
that he is not even aware that he is liable to it now? 
—The mode of getting off from it, by means of the 
Volunteer service, is so very easy that he does uot 
attach much importance to it. Of course the Militia 
ballot has not been imposed, and I think that few 
persons suppose that the time will ever come when it 
will be, but still there it is, a man may be liable for 
the Militia, and if he were told that if he bound 
himself to serve for three or four years as a Volunteer, 
doing perhaps twice as much drill as he does now 
and afterwards held himself in readiness to serve 
until he was 80 years of age, he would then be no 
longer liable to military service, it would have a good 
result. 

3728. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Would not that 
scheme of yours necessarily tend to increase the 
Volunteer Force far beyond the numbers which you 
contemplate ?—No. I would at the same time restrict 
the Force to a fixed establishment, and I believe that 
you would then find that it would always be kept full, 
I would rather make men believe that they had better 
rush towards the Volunteers in order to get rid of 
the Militia liability. 

3729. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) For how many years 
would you require service?—Four years after 18 
years of age. 

3730. Four years between 18 and 30 ?—Yes. 

3731. Supposing that your Volunteer Establish- 
ment was complete, and that a man said, “I should 
like to exempt myself from the ballot,” what would 
you do?—Then I should say “ You must wait for a 
vacancy ; you should have come before.” 

$732. (Chairman.) But in order to obtain that com- 
passion you must first put in force the Militia ballot, 
must you not?—No; the Militia ballot is in force 
now. 

3733. It is in force but it is not in practice ?—Yes. 
I should give everyone to understand that he was 
liable to the Militia unless he became a Volunteer 
until he had reached 80 years of age. I think that if 
an idea of that kind were worked into men’s minds, 
and you said to-morrow, “We will reduce the 
establishment of the Volunteers to 200,000 men, and 
service in the Volunteers will exempt any man from 
the liability to the Militia ballot,” the probability 
would be that a good number of men would be in- 
duced to give Volunteer Service who do not now 
do so. 

3734, (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) If you had such a 
means of exemption from the Militia Service, do you 
not think that every man should have an opportunity 
of taking advantage of it if he liked?—No, I do not 
think so. I think that by having the Volunteers 
organized in that way and compelling men to go out 
at 30 years of age you would have a good body, and 
not too restricted to be unequal. 

3735. But in the event of there being any question 
of that sort, might it not leadto a system of selection 
uf those men who were liable to the ballot, and those 
who should be exempted ?—I do not see how it could 
be so—it should be done according to rotation and ap- 
plication for service—men’s names should be on a list. 

3736. (Mr. de la Bére.) Would the men who had 
passed through the Volunteers for five years be liable 
to the ballot 2— It would not be for five years, but for 
12 years, namely from the age of 18 to 30. 

3737. And at the end of that period they would be 
exempted altogether from the ballot ?—Yes. 

3738. (Chairman.) There are two other points 
upon which we should like to have your opinion, 
namely, as to the time of the payment of the Capita- 
tion grant, and the point as to Finance Committees; 
but previously to that, I will ask you this question. 
It has been suggested to us that it would be a great 
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advantage if a school was established, somewhat 
similar to the Hythe Establishment, where officers, 
and non-commissioned officers, could go to learn the 
interior economy of regiments, and that if that school 
was established it would be of great advantage in 
bringing in a better class of men as officers ; because 
they now say that they learn nothing but drill exer- 
cise, and that if they had something better to learn 
they would come in more. Do you think that there 
would be any advantage in that plan ?—I do not know 
that that would operate as an additional inducement ; 
but Ido not think that you want a special school. 
The interior economy of a regiment is best learnt by 
aman going down to a regiment and giving a little 
time to it. By means of aschool I think that you 
cannot learn the interior economy of a regiment. 

3739. You learn the theory ?—Yes; they ask ques- 
tions and receive answers, but that sort of knowledge 
is of very little value unless you see the actual prac- 
tice of it. The only way in which men can get the 
necessary knowledge is by going down to a regiment, 
and seeing how it is done. I think that any oppor- 
tunities which can be afforded to men to learn the 
whole of their business as Volunteers, and to Volunteer 
officers particularly, are of great advantage. 

3740. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) It isnot money thrown 
away ?—No. 

3740*. (Chairman.) What they say is that field 
exercises, such as musketry drill, are the only things 
which are now taught, and that there are a great 
many things connected with interior economy which 
officers would like to learn, but cannot learn ?—I think 
that the Volunteers, if they are ever used, are much 
more likely to be used in camps than in any other 
way, and I think that if you teach them the interior 
economy of a camp you go a long way towards teach- 
ing them all that is necessary. 

3741. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) They might be used in 
garrisons ?——They might, to some small extent cer- 


. tainly, more particularly the Artillery, and they per- 


haps should have some means of learning that branch 
of the business. 

3742. (Mr. de la Bere.) It is done, as regards the 
Artillery, at Shoeburyness every year ?—Yas. 

3743. (Chairman.) With regard to the payment of 
the Capitation grant, when will the Capitation grant 
which is earned for this year be received by the 
Volunteers ?—After the commencement of the next 
financial year. 

3744, After April P—Yes, after the lst of April; it 
is not payable until after the 1st of April. 

3745. It has been brought before us that it would 
be a relief to the Voluuteers if they could get their 
Capitation grant a little earlier than they do now; in 
fact. immediately after they have shown they have 
earned it ?—Of course the payment for Volunteers is 
in arrear; it is payment for results, and it takes a 
whole year to test these results, and the payment 
cannot be made until that year is completed. 

3746. (Mr. de la Bere.) That money is already paid 


out of a sum on account and not out of the vote, the - 


Volunteer vote generally does not, come on until a 
long time after we make the issue ?—That is really of 
no consequence financially. It comes out of the cash 
which is made available for the Secretary of State, 
and he can use it for any purposes for which, under 
regulation, it can be paid. It is not necessary to 
wait until the actual voting of the money by Parlia- 
ment, for au ordinary service which is a current 
service. We always wait for any new service until 
Parliament has had its opportunity of discussing it. 

3747. (Mr. Ramsay.) But you cannot pay the 
money until after the ist of April?—No. Of course 
that is a delay now of something like five months 
as the Volunteer date has been thrown back of two 
months I think, from the time which originally existed. 

3748. (Chairman.) During that time the Volunteers 
are in debt and have to pay interest upon the money 
which they borrow ?—Yes, I believe so. - 

3749. (Major Gen. Bulwer.) The point seemed to 
be that from the beginning of the Force they were 
one year in arrear ?—Yes, because they were paid for a 
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A 
year’s work, and were paid at the end of that year’s — 


work. 
paying for something which you did not get. 


Of 


If you paid in advance, you might be 


course the money might be made available sooner; — 


it would, necessitate a double vote in one year, and — 


that would give the Secretary of State money in — 
haad which he might issue on the Ist of January. It _ 


might be done by voting half of it. 


£335,000. was — 


voted last year; if half of it were voted twice in the one — 
year it would admit of the Secretary of State giving — 


on the Ist of January half of the money, and the 


remainder on the Ist of April; but it is tantamount — 
to an extra expenditure of that amount once for all. 


3790. (Chairman.) 


Whichever year that system — 


commenced in, would have to bear half the Capitation — 


grant over and above the .other amount ?—Yes, or 


whatever portion might bé decided upon. 
3751. Does the manner in which the Capitation — 
grant is now issued work well ?—I cannot say that 


\ 
‘ 


I have a very extended knowledge as to the way in — 
which it works. It works very wellin the regiment to 


which I belong. 


We originally had not a Finance — 


Committee; certainly not one of any great power and — 
authority ; but the Commanding Officer after some — 


years’ experience found, I think, that it was to his — 


advantage that the business should be handed over to _ 


a Finance Committee, and the management of the 
funds has been so satisfactory that a debt of £1,000 or 
so which had accumulated is now entirely wiped off, 
and we are in a fairly satisfactory condition as 
regards funds. Of course where Committees exist, 
and Commanding Officers, it yery much depends upon 
the individuals as to whether they work satisfactorily 
or not. 

3752. The Finance Committee is elected now, is it 
not?—Yes, by the various companies, there being 
representatives from each company. 

3753. There isno element, that you are aware of, 
which produces anything like a want of discipline 
from such an authority being given to the men in 


electing their Finance Committee ?—I do not think so 


at all. 

3754. (Mr. de la Bere.) In other words you would 
allow non-commissioned officers, and members of the 
Force to be members of that Finance Committee ?— 
Certainly. 

3755, You would not confine it to officers alone ?— 
Certainly not. ; 

3756. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Do you think that 
there should be any Government audit of the 
Finance accounts ?—I think that it is unadvisable. 
I think that a little of the laissez-faire policy which 
Colonel Loyd-Lindsay has alluded to is good in the 
expenditure of Volunteers, for this reason, that the 
circumstances of various corps are so very different; 
some corps would require an expenditure upon a cer- 
tain service somewhat in excess of that required by 
another corps. It was really to meet difficulties of 
that kind, as much as anything else, that the Capita- 
tion grant was handed over to regiments; namely, 
that it was impossible to recognize on the part of the 
public certain expenditure which was incurred when 
submitted in detail, which was not an unreasonable 
thing, but that if it was sanctioned for one corps 
absolutely, as a service for which the public should be 
responsible, it would involve the same expenditure for 
other Corps. It was thought that by giving them a- 
sum which was known to suffice on an average, they 
would be best able to consider their own wants; but 
always providing that when there was a demand such 
as has recently been made by the Volunteers for more 
money, their accounts should be open to inspection. 
Of course this return shows that there are many 
things upon which the Volunteers spend money which 
the Government would not think of paying for. 

3757. Then you think that any mismanagement of 
the fuuds, or misappropriation of the money, if it 
existed, should be checked by the corps itself ?—- Yes. 

3758. (Mr. de la Bére.) You are aware that after 
the Yeomanry Committee sat, it was directed that the » 
officer commanding should transmit each year a state- 
ment of how the clothing and contingent allowance to 
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the Yeomanry was expended. This statement was 
sent in, not for examination but merely for inspection. 
Do you think that such a statement would be of 
advantage in the Volunteer Force, so that if it was 
found that they were expending money improperly it 
might be pointed out that such an expenditure was 
disadvantageous to the Force?—I think that the 
money now granted to the Volunteers so nearly hits 
the mark of necessary expenditure, that if money is 
expended upon that which is upaecessary, the neces- 
sary things must be pinched; and I think that that is 
a self-acting check upon the service to which any 
corps may devote its money. Ido not think that it 
would serve any purpose for us to know that they had 
“spent a little more upon one item anda little less upon 
‘another. It is advisable that the accounts of expen- 
diture should be so kept that when we want informa- 
tion we should have it; but I think that if a state- 
ment was sent up annually that a little more money 
‘had been spent upon bands, and a little less in travel- 
ling expenses, it would serve no purpose, except creat- 
ing work which would be thrown away. 
8759. (Chairman.) Supposing that a Volunteer 
regiment spent their money in an extravagant uni- 
form, or a very extravagant band, the War Office 
could not bring them to task for it ?—Certainly not ; 
‘they might be in a position to get their Head-quarters 
very reasonably ; and if they have shown cleverness 
in doing that, there is really no objection to their hay- 
‘ing a little bit more braid on their tunics. 
3760. There is one other point, namely, with respect 
‘to musketry, as regards which we should like to ask 
you whether anything more can be got out of the 
Force by a larger requirement in that direction?—I 
‘cannot say that I have thought very much about it, 
although I have been accustomed to be amongst men 
who shoot with the rifle. As to the general regula- 
tions, it formerly was not necessary in order to earn 
the Capitation grant that a man should do any shoot- 
ing at all, and there were, I think, a ver goodly number 
of Volunteers who had never fired a shot. 
8761. They only got 20s. then?— Yes; but it was 
one of the recommendations of the Committee which 
last inquired into these matters, that no man was 
worth anything at all unless he had learnt how to 
shoot at a target. It is so difficult to lay down a 
" Regulation as to what a man shall do in the way of 
efficiency in shooting at a target with a rifle, that it 
- was thought that if-a man of necessity was made 
to shoot from his shoulder 60 rounds, he would have 
sufficiently mastered the rifle to be able to shoot, 
not with any great accuracy, under the conditions 
of the Service, but sufficiently to be able, if called out, 
very soon to become as accurate as he necessarily 
should be. 
8762. You may safely say that he would -be habi- 
- tuated to the use of the rifle ?—Yes; there was this 
difficulty about it, that if you said that a man should 
make a certain number of points with the rifle in a 
- certain class of firing, you at once established a very 
unequal standard. Some..men may shoot at very 
easy ranges, and some may shoot at very difficult 
ranges. If the wind is blowing, and a man fires 
at 300 yards, he may not hit the target at all; 
but if he fired down a grove, as some men do, he 
- could hardly ayoid hitting it every time. If you had 
made it a condition that there should be a certain 
‘number of points, it would have been hard to deny 
any grant at all to a man who had done his drills, 
but could not make his hits on the target within a 
certain circle. It was thought that if a man did not 
come up to a certain number of points, 60 rounds 
fired in that way would have habituated him to the 
it ‘use of the rifle, and would at least have taught him 
how to load and also how to fire off the rifle without 
knocking himself to pieces, and with as much 
"accuracy as the best shot when surrounded by smoke 
and confusion 5 
3763. You think that the general interest in 


* 
¥ 


shooting is sufficient to keep it up without offering 


any more inducement ?—I think so; that is to say to 


£ 


keep it up to a fair Brandan of shooting. Ido not 
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go so far as some people do, who say that the 
Volunteers as a body are the most wonderful shots 
in the world. I think that a fair percentage of them 
are so; but I think that under the present arrange- 
ments all of them are taught what is enough to make 
a mana fair shot. The arms now are very good (of 
course the Martini-Henry is superior to the Snider) 
and the accuracy with which they shoot is so great 
that a rifle held at the hip, or above the head, will 
fire sufficiently accurately, without taking aim, and 
do a considerable amount of mischief. 

3764. Has the concession which was made by the 
Secretary of State this year in giving a certain num- 
ber of Martini-Henry rifles amongst the first class at 
Wimbledon, had a good effect ?—I think so, very much. 
The Volunteers are anxious to have the best arm 
in their possession, and anything of that kind gives 
them encouragement. I think that it would have 
been better if double the number had been issued. 

3765. (Lieut.-Gen, Stephenson.) I suppose that you 
consider it advisable, on the score of efficiency, that 
the Martini-Henry should be issued to Volunteers ?— 
I think that they should have an opportunity of learn- 
ing the guns, and that the issue of a number of guns 
such as was given to the Volunteers last year, supple- 
mented perhaps by a few more, gives them an oppor- 
tunity of learning the gun. But the Volunteers are of 
that class that having once learnt the use of the 
Snider, it does not take them five minutes to learn 
the use of any other gun. I believe that you might 
put the Martini-Henry into the hands of the whole of 
the Volunteers, and be quite confident that in half an 
hour they would know how to use it sufficiently well. 

3766. I was speaking more of the advantage of an 
uniformity of weapon and ammunition ?—There is no 
doubt a force is a more efficient force for all its 
purposes, if it is armed with the same weapon ; there 
is no doubt of it as a matter of organization, I 
would not require a more stringent test of shooting 
than that which is laid down now if the whole of the 
Capitation grant to be earned by a man is to be 
dependent upon that shooting efficiency. 

(3767. (Chairman.) We have had evidence, as you 
are aware, from Adjutants of the old Establishment 
who have come before the Committee representing the 
disadvantageous position in which they feel them- 
selves to be, especially «s compared with Adjutants 
of Militia; and the points to which they have 
specially drawn our attention are their rank, and their 
retiring allowance after service for some period. With 
regard to the retiring allowance, at present they. 
reeeive after 30 years combined service a retiring 
allowance, of 6s. a-day I believe ?—Yes, I believe so. 

3768. Which they represent as very inadequate for 
what they think their services entitle them to?—lIf it 
was regarded as a pension for 30 years’ service, I think 
that 6s. a-day might be thought to be a small sum ; 
but the fact is that all those officers have received 
something in the way of retirement—that ‘is to say 
as much as existed under the old system of the 
Service——in the case of any other officer. They have 
served and have gone out with a pension, or they 
have sold out, and have obtained all the advantages 
which an officer retiring from the Service did receive 
when he left it. 

3769, Those on half-pay have retired with the 
half-pay ?—Yes, If they have half-pay, they get 
the Volunteer pension on retirement in addition to the 
half-pay. 

3770. I presume that those half-pay officers when 
they reach 30 years’ amalgamated service could not 
then claim the 6s. a-day in addition to their half-pay 
or could they claim it?—They couid claim it in addi- 
tion to the half-pay, that is to say, an officer, who was 
a retired Captain, would get 7s. a-day, and 6s. more, 
making 13s, a-day, which would be the retired full 
pay of a Brevet-Major. If a man instead of going 
upon half-pay has sold out and realised all the retire- 
ment which he could get from the army, he has it in 
his pocket. 

3771. And he has it as an equivalent to what the 
other men have whe are on half-pay?—Yes. O/ 
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course as regards the Militia Adjutants, the Militia 
Adjutants were specially dealt with for a special pur- 
pose, under certain retiring regulations which were 
temporary, and were only granted for a short time, 
some two or three years ago. The Volunteer Adju- 
tants in very many cases had not reached the septua- 
genarian period, which a great many Militia Adjutants 
had; there were really no powers of getting rid of 
these men, and it was thought advisable to induce 
them to go by special retirements, which at the same 
time very much helped to develope the scheme of 
organization which was then being carried out. 

3772. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) It was chiefly done on 
public grounds, and not for the interest of the Adju- 
tants themselves ?—Yes. 

3773. (Chairman.) It is not customary in the Ser- 
vice to allow an officer to retire upon a pension unless 
he is shown to be in bad health, until he has reached 
a certain period of years’ Service ?—It used formerly 
to be 25 years. A man had an unqualified right to 
retire upon half-pay after 25 years’ service. Under 
the new regulations it is earlier than that; under the 
new retiring scale a man can go upon a lump sum 
after 10 or 12 years’ service, and after 20 years’ ser- 
vice upon a pension. 

3774. (Mr. de fa Bere.) But taking the staff ap- 
pointments, such as paymasters and quarter-masters, 
there was no shorter period than 80 years with an 
absolute right to go?—I do not remember. For the 
army generally, it was 25 years, and it was mixed up 
with all sorts of complications, the purchase system 
and Reserve Funds. = 

3775. (Chairman.) Then it would be rather an ex- 
ception to allow Adjutants to go earlier than after 
30 years’ service, upon a pension without being 
incapacitated from ill-health ?—Yes, upon anything 
which was a very high rate of pension; but I think 
that there is always an objection to keeping a man 
in one place for a very long time, doing the same 
work. I think that the quicker flow you can have 
through posts of that kind the better. Of course the 
five years rule is a very great advantage; but to 
allow an Adjutant after a comparatively short service 
to go off with 6s. a-day in addition to the pension 
for his Army services I think would be much too 
great a concession. 

3776. Could you put it as a public advantage that 
you should deal with these Volunteer Adjutants as 
you have dealt with the Militia Adjutants, and in- 
duce them to retire in order to bring in your new 
system, namely the five years’ system, of Army 
officers ?—I do not think that it is so necessary as in 
the case of the Militia. The Militia organisation forms 
an integral part ofthe brigade depot. The Volunteer 
system does not in the same degree, although it is 
hoped that in time it will do so more than at present ; 
there is not therefore the same necessity in the case 
of Volunteers. 

3777. (Mr. de la Bere.) In other words you would 
not increase the present rates and give the men an 


unqualified right to go whenever they liked ?—Cer- 


tainy not. 

3778. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) If the present scale 
under which these Adjutants can retire were given to 
them without restriction, would it be an unusual 
advantage given to officers in that position ?—I think 
that the present allowances are very fair retiring 
allowances. I certainly would make a change as 
regards the Adjutant having an allowance only upon 
retiring at 60 years of age. I think that an Adjutant 
of the Volunteer force 60 years of age is an absurdity. 

3779. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) Practically you 
compel a man to serve until he is 60 years of age ?—~ 
Yes. “) 

3780. (Major-Gen: Bulwer.) Therefore you would 
make the present scale, the scale without any re- 
striction?—I do not know as to its being without 
any restriction, but I certainly should cut off 10 years 
from the 60. I would make it compulsory at 50 years 
of age. I should think that very few men would 
have less than 10 years’ service, at 50 years of age. 
T know that one man was appointed who was a retired 
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full-pay officer; it is making a game of the Service 
to do things of that kind 4 

3781. None have been appointed since 1871 ?— 
No. oa 
3782. Almost all of them at that time must haye 
been nearly 40, I should think, on being appointed, 
the majority of them must, I think, be very nearly 
50 ?—I should make them all go at 50. | 

3783. (Chairman.) But with a pension?—Yes, 
with the pension which their service would give them, — 
I think that considering that these men have had 
either their half-pay or what they have regarded as an 
equivalent, and their regulation and over-regulation 
money when they sold out, those retirement 
allowances are good. f 

_ 3784, Major-Gen. Bulwer.) The Volunteer service 
was an easier service when they entered, there was 
less to do, they have had additional duties put upon 
them ?—You want to do something with a body of — 
men who are dying out, there is no doubt that the 
sooner a dying out body is killed the better; but — 
something perhaps might be done if it had the effect — 
of clearing those men from the lists. 

3785. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) And there is no 
doubt that they feel a little soreness on account of — 
what has been done to their brother Adjutants in the © 
Militia ?—They do; but these rates, I think are not at | 
all illiberal. a 

3786, (Chairman.) In those rates you do recognize — 
their Army service, you speak of it as amalgamated © 
service ?—Yes, A man might be in receipt of half- | 
pay as a Captain, 7s. a-day ; and then, if instead of 
continuing to serve in his regiment, he were 
appointed and served as a Volunteer Adjutant for — 
five years, he got 3s. a-day additional on retirement, 
which he in his regiment could not have got; if he 
had gone on serving he might have got promotion in 
his regiment, or might have had to wait; but as a 
Volunteer Adjutant without promotion the retirement. 
of 6s, a-day would have brought up his retired pay to — 
the retired full-pay of a Brevet Major. 

3787. (Major-Gin. Bulwer.) Considering the usual 
custom of the Service with regard to retiring pensions, 
would it not be a great advantage to these men to 
have that scale of retirement without any restriction ? 
—Certainly it would to those men who wanted to go, 
but I would in any case introduce some compulsory 
retirement before 60 years’ of age, in public interests. 

3788. (Lieut.-Gen, Stephenson.) If that scale were 
adopted without restriction, perhaps it might have 
that effect ?—Yes. 

3789. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) As it is contrary to 
the custom of the service, opening a scale like that 
without restriction might be looked upon as an 
advantage ?—Yes. 

3790. (Chairman.) I gather from you that you — 


a 


_ think there are public reasons for which we should 


facilitate and rather hasten the adoption of the new 
system ?—Yes, especially if what I have suggested 
was done, namely, appointing Field Officers for five 
years to the regiment. 

3791. And you think that therefore rather an ex- 
ceptional allowance might be given to them upon re- 
tiring?— Some change might be made which would 
work in that direction, but I do not think that much 
money need be spent upon the object. ; 

3792. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) It is not worth while 
to adopt the same plan as has been adopted with the 
Militia ?>—Certainly not. 

3793. (Chairman.) Adjutants have pointed out to 
us that they entey as Captains, and that however 
long they serve they are never open to any promotion 
and they think that that is a hardship which only 
exists with regard to them, that there is no advance- 
ment, and that if they reach the age of 60 they are 
never anything more. They say that it would be 
equitable if they had an additional ‘step of rank 
given to them; some have suggested after 20 years 
of amalgamated service, the rank of Major?— 
I think that 20 years’ service is rather early. Arm 
service at present entitles a man if he retires after 20 
years’ service to a step of honorary rank; andI think 


plan mean men- being sent 
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that if it would please the present Adjutants to give 
them a little honorary rank after a certain service 
there is no objection to it, they do not ask for any 
pay to be attached to it. 

~ 3794. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) An honorary rank 
similar to that in the Militia?—Yes. I think that 
‘there would be no objection to it unless it was to 
“operate as an inducement to keep some of the men in 
“order to wait for it. 1 think that it would be an ad- 
yantage that these men should go, but not so great 
an advantage as that you should spend much money 
_ upon. it. 

| 8795. (Chairman.) We have had an additional 
“gource of expenditure brought before as by the In- 
| spector of Fortifications, Sir Lintorne Simmons, who 
| strongly advocates the formation of a Torpedo Class 
_ of Volunteers amongst the Engineer Regiments, and 
‘that these men should be selected from the Com- 
_ mercial ports, (six of them I think he named) and 
that they should be sent down to go through a course 
of training, and that while there they should receive 
 artizan’s pay of 4s. a-day, in order to be taught Torpedo 
' exercises, that is to say Sub-Marine engineering. 
“What is your opinion of that plan ?—With what 
" tenure of service is that scheme proposed ? 

3796. Hesaid that he had not considered that point, 
"put that he thought it probably desirable to bind 


‘them to a certain number of years’ service after 
"having got that instruction ?—That appears to me ine) 
‘pe making a sort of Militiamen of them. I think 
that unless you had some hold upon their services, 
the scheme would be questionable. I have seen 
| papers which have suggested something of that kind, 
and it has been accepted so far this year that certain 
Militia companies have been proposed to be raised 
j in the different districts for this very purpose, at the 
military ports. I do not think that you can look 
upon the Volunteers to go through an extended 
training of that kind, and to bind themselves for it 
for any length of time. If they are not bound to it, 
itis of course a question whether it is worth while 
‘spending any considerable amount of money in training 
them. Of course the money would be thrown away 
ifa man at Liverpool went away to Manchester to 
_ work, and therefore left that corps at fourteen days’ 
POMCOs ): syrer th. 
3797. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) The training would not 
be thrown away, because the men. might be useful 
hereafter?—No training would be really thrown 


away for duties which would have to be performed 
‘in the event of the Volunteers being called upon for 
duty ; they can only be called up in the case of in- 
yasion, in. which case of course every man in the 
whole country would be available for duty, and the 
“more men that you had in hand up to the numbers 
- that you wanted, the better. 
8798. (Chairman.) The ordinary engagement which 
Volunteers entered into with their Commanding 
“Officers might be established with regard to this 
“torpedo class although it might rather increase the 
forfeiture which is now imposed?—A man perhaps 
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would not like under ‘the circumstances to buy 


himself off, but it would be quite open to him after 
“fourteen days’ notice to say, “1 will go and pay the 
expense of my clothing,” or whatever it may be. It 
ig not as if the torpedo training is of any value to 
the man himself; it is not probable that it would be 
of any marketable value to him. 
8799. Does not that make it less likely that he 
would wish to go away after he had got it ?—He 
might like to emigrate. People now-a-days do not 
_always live in the same places. I think that if you 
“could train some men at these ports, at small cost, 
it would be quite worth training them ; but if the 
plan. at a large expense to 
Chatham, and such places, to learn their work, I 
think that it wou {dbe ‘problematical. 
_ -8800. (Mr. de la Bere.) The question which was 
raised was whether they should have the extreme 
training which General Simmons advocated, or should 
rained as it is proposed to train the Militia, 


to do ‘the boatmen’s work, and the non-scientific 


work ?_-I remember two years ago being down at 
Chatham, and seeing the classes being instructed at 
the Hood. I asked some questions and the engineer 
officer then in charge of the work told me that they 
looked to supplementing the nucleus which the R.K. 
companies would afford by two hundred per cent. of 
men to be got in the neighbourhood, but that the 
work of these men would mainly consist of pulling the 
boats about, and taking certain measurements. Tt 
appears to me, from what I was told then, if 1 pro- 
perly understood what was told me, that it was™not 
work which required much skill. 

3801. (Chairman.) Is there any other point which 
you wish to mention ?—I think not. 

3802. Have you any opinion about the colour of 
the clothing, which has sometimes occupied our 
attention ?—I should have it all the same. 

3803. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Do you think that it 
should be the same as in the Regular Army, quite 
irrespective of the colour ?—Yes. I think that now 
that fighting has to be done by such large bodies of 
men, the more you can get rid of all little distinctions 
which are likely to cause confusion in supply, the 
better. If the Volunteers were to be called upon for 
service, and were to be kept out, their clothing would 
go in no time, and you could not possibly clothe them 
in their present uniform; they must in a very short 
time be clothed in the uniform which existed generally 
for the Forces, If they are not organized in large 
corps, the difficulties of making up the batches. of 
one-third as suggested, as a homogeneous force, 1 
think are very great. It may be said that clothing 
does not matter much, but 1 think that it does. To 
have a large body of men, collected from odds and 
ends of corps, in odds and ends of uniforms, is 
objectionable. 

3804. (Chairman.) But there are different colours 
now in the line regiments ?-Yes, there are two, with 
the rifle regiments. 

3805. (Mr. Ramsay.) Are you aware that the 
number of rifle regiments in the Militia now causes 
great inconvenience ?—Yes. With the Martini-Henry 
of course all regiments are armed with exactly the 
game gun; there is no distinction between the rifle 
regiinents and the others, except that you take 
smaller men for a rifle regiment. 

3806. Do you think that great-coats should be 
issued to the Volunteers at the public expense ?—-The 
suggestions made some years ago as to what clothing 
was necessary for the Volunteers, included something 
in the shape of a cape to protect them from rain, and 
it was thought that that could be provided out of the 
money we then recommended ; but as regards great- 
coats which would in ordinary times be worn when 
the men were upon sentry work on cold nights, and 
on occasions of that kind, I think that it would be 
advisable if some few were available for the Volun- 
teers, but certainly not one for every Volunteer. I 
should think that the utmost which a regiment would 
require under ordinary circumstances would be per- 
haps five per cent. for elficients. These would last for 
a very long time, and would ‘give them great-coats 
for every man who was out upon sentry work at all 
events. 

3807. Supposing that the Volunteers were called 
out on Service upon an emergency, of course it would 
be necessary to supply them with great-coats ?——Yes, 
if they had not them. 

3808, L understand from you that it is proposed 
that about one-third should be called out if they were 
wanted 2—Yes, that is what is proposed. 

3509. Under those circumstances would it be suffi- 
cient if great-coats to that extent were kept in store 
specially for the Volunteers ?—If it were the case 
that great-coats could not be obtained within a short 
time, of course it would be very advisable that you 
should have them in store. Your question I under- 
stand as affecting the clothing which is absolutely 
necessary for the Volunteers during peace. 

3810, With regard to Volunteers going into camp, 


- do you consider that every man ought to be supplied 
“with a great-coat, 


or only a’ proportion of the men ?— 
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Inasmuch as camps are only formed in the summer 
time, and the men have their camp equipment and 
go on to cover {1em when they go to bed, I do not 
think that great-coats are wanted for more than 
those who are en:zaged upon sentry work at night. 

8811. The present regulation is five per company ? 
—That is about what [ would recommend. 

3812. Do you consider that sufficient ?-—I think so ; 
that is always presuming that they have what I call 
a cape of their own, which they ought to obtain out of 
the money which they receive. 
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3813. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) You mean a cape 
which would be sufficient as a provision against rain ? 
—Yes, a cape with leggings would protect men from 
rain. 


Capitation grant ought to be made to supply those 
two items ?—Yes. 


3814. (Lieut.-Gen. Slephenson.) You think that the 


3815. Does it do so?—It does in regiments where 


they work their clothing economically. | 


(The Witness withdrew.) 


LIfUTENANT-GENERAL ARMSTRONG, C_B., Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces, examined. 


8816. (Chairman.) You are Inspector-General of 
the Auxiliary Forces ?—I am. 

3817. Are there any points which you would like 
to bring to the notice of the Committee with regard 
to how the Force may be better organized. Perhaps 
if you would just touch upon them generally we can 
take them one by one, and then ask you any questions 
that may arise upon them?—I have not very much 
to say on those points. I thought perhaps the 
best plan would be for me to read what I have in 
the paper before me. I have noted certain recom- 
mendations of the Volunteer Committee of 1869-70, 
and J have stated in another column whether those 
recommendations were carried out or not, and also 
added some remarks as to the effect produced on 
the Volunteer Force in consequence of those recom- 
mendations. 

3818. Will you then kindly give us the information 
in that form ?—This paper to which I allude briefly 
shows what has been done. In it I have mentioned 
the paragraphs in the Report of the Volunteer 
Committee of 1869-70, which contain the recom- 
mendations. The first recommendation was, that 
the 20s. rate of Capitation allowance be abolished 
and the 30s. rate only retained. That was carried 
out, and with great advantage to the efficiency of 
the Rifle Volunteer Force. Secondly, that an addi- 
tional Capitation grant of £2 10s..be granted on 
account of officers and serjeants who are proficients ; 
equivalent to raising the Capitation allowance to 35s. 
That was carried out, and it was followed by a very 
marked improvement in the Officers and serjeants. 
The number of proficients on the 1st November, 1870, 
was 8,457; in 1877 it was very nearly double, the 
number then being 16,306. Thirdly, certificates of 
proficiency (except when proficient through previous 
qualifying service) to be obtained within a given time. 
To be deprived of them if they do not continue pro- 
ficient. ‘That was carried out and much -advantage 
resulted from thisrule. Fourthly, that targets for rifle 
practice, regimental books, materials for keeping guns 
in order, brushwood for engineer duties, be supplied 
gratuitously. That was not carried out, inasmuch as 
the Secretary of State thought that the increased 
grant should provide those articles. Books, however, 
are gratuitously supplied to the Head-quarters of 
administrative battalions. Fifthly, camp equipment 
to be conveyed free to regimental camps. That was 
carried out, and of course with advantage. Sixthly, 
recommended that only one system of issue of Capita- 
tion grant be permitted. Old system considered pre- 
ferable to new. That was carried out, and the new 
system was adopted at the desire of the majority of the 
Commanding Officers. Seventhly, maximum limit to 
establishment of Force recommended, 250,000. That 
has not been carried out; the maximum establishment 
was on the 1st of November, 1877, 240,120. Eighthly, 
conversion of administrative regiments into con- 
solidated corps considered very desirable. That was 


not carried out; but proposals for consolidation haye — 


always been sanctioned, and officers commanding 
districts have been told to encourage it. Up to the 


present time 14 administrative regiments have been 
As the conversion of administrative 


consolidated. 
regiments was not to..be made compulsory, more 
powers were recommended to be given to Commanding 
Officers of administrative corps. The powers of 
officers commanding corps remain in the same position 
as under the Volunteers Act of 1863. The responsi- 
bility in regard to the condition, &c., of arms of corps, 
is thrown upon officers commanding battalions as 
well as upon officers commanding corps, and the 
Adjutant is directed to inspect the arms at his visits. 
Ninthly, amalgamation of battalions of less than 10 
companies recommended when Adjutancies become 


aya 
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vacant. That has been partly carried out in some — 


administrative regiments, and in some consolidated 
corps attached to others. Tenthly, new corps not to 
be formed where they will interfere with existing 
corps, and not to have (except in special cases) com- 
panies in other counties, That has been carried out. 
Certain alterations in qualification for efficiency were 
recommended specially, viz.: that all Rifle Volunteers 
must qualify at target practice; that men who had 
served in Army or Militia should not be considered 
recruits, and that a minimum number should be fixed 
for battalion or company drills counting towards 
efficiency. That hasbeen carried out. It was further 
recommended that schools of instruction for officers 
should be established. That has been carried out, and 


great advantage has been derived from these schools, — 
2,890 officers have obtained certificates up to the 31st 


of July of the present year. It was recommended also 
that Captains and Field Officers should obtain certifi- 
cates before promotion. That has not been carried 
out; they are required to qualify before the second 
inspection; capitation allowances in the meantime 


are not payable on certificates for a lower rank. — 


There were various other minor recommendations. of 
the Committee which were made and carried out, but 
they related to matters so un-important that I have 
not enumerated them. 
paper before me the strength of the Volunteer Force 
on the 1st of December, 1869, and the strength of the 
Volunteer Force on the 1st of November, 1877. That 
statement is in a printed form, and it shows the abstract 
of the annual return of the Rifle Volunteer Force 
in 1869 (the year preceding’ that in which proficient 
officers and serjeants earning additional Capitation 
allowances were first returned), and also the strength 
in 1877. The average amount earned by each 
efficient on the returns of the former year, that is to 
say, the year 1869, was £1 7s. 94d., and on that of the 
latter £1 14s, 43d.; showing an increase of 6s. 7d. 
Besides this the percentage of efficients and enrolled 


members has increased from 85:41 in 1869 to 94°88 in 


the latter year. 
3819. Are there any of the recommendations which 


I have also recorded ina ~ 
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were made by that Committee which have not been 
carried out, which you would lay any stress upon as 
being recommendations which you think it still 
desirable should be carried out ?—No, I think not. 

3820. With regard to the consolidating of battalions, 
you state that that has worked well ?—It works well. 

3821. Would you say that it was desirable now to 
put a little more compulsion upon those administra- 
tive battalions, and to require that they should become 

consolidated ?—It might be done. AsI said before 
the system is encouraged; but very often there is a 
strong feeling on the part of some officers commanding 
against being so consolidated. I think it is however 
desirable, and probably a little more compulsion might 
have beneficial results. 

3822. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) The reports on con- 
solidation were generally favourable, I’ think?— 
Yes. 

3823. (Chairman.) Do you think that it would be 
possible to impose an increased amount of discipline 
upon the Force with advantage?—I think it might. 
There is no doubt, as far as my experience goes, that 
the discipline of the Volunteer Force is very much 

improved; and I think there is a great desire on the 
part of the members of the Volunteer Force generally 
to arrive at a position more resembling that of the 
Regular Forces, in fact to come more under discipline. 

3824, That improved discipline and improved organi- 
zation has been brought about chiefly by pointing out 
to them how they may improve their organization, 
rather than by issuing any strict regulations ab- 
solutely requiring them to do such things ?—Quite so. 

3825. Do you think that persevering in that system 
would be more advantageous than taking the reins 
more strongly in the hands of the authorities ?—I 
think so; it would be more judicious. I do not think 


_ that the Volunteer Force ought to be too strongly 


coerced. I may quote a practice existing in the 
Home district under General Stephenson, where the 
officers commanding regiments of Foot Guards have 
shown great interest in the Volimteer movement, 
and have given advice to the officers commanding 
Volunteer battalions and corps: that system is having 
avery good effect ; and if carried out in other districts 
a very beneficial result would probably follow. 
3826. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) There is generally a 
very great desire on the part of the Volunteers, is 
there not, to conform to any military customs that 
they know of in the Service ?>—Yes, very much so. 
3827. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) And a great readi- 
ness to listen to any suggestions ?—Yes, General 
Stephenson would be better able to explain to the 
_ Committee what that system is in the Guards to which 

I allude, and which has been described to me by 
- Colonel Burnaby ; and I am sure from conversations 
IT haye had with commanding officers of Metropolitan 
corps they appreciate the interest which Line officers 
_ take in the Volunteer service. 

3828. (Chairman.) Having —that- excellent spirit 

which you describe, isit not possible that they might 
_be willing to acquiesce in a little more stringency in 
_ the regulations ?—Yes. 
8829. I would specially allude to a point which has 
_ been brought before us with regard to amalgamating 
_ small corps and requiring them to form themselves 
_ into larger corps ?—Yes, I think it would be a desi- 
rable arrangement. 
3830. The evidence that we have is that, under 
certain favourable circumstances, and with careful 
management, the Capitation grant is sufficient to 
eer up the present existing discipline throughout the 

corps where they are large, where they have one rifle 
range, one drill shed, and one Head-quarters, and one 
band; and it has been represented to us that if the 
_ authorities were to exercise a little more compulsion 
in making the corps combine together, great economy 
_ and an increased efficiency would be reached; what is 
your view on that subject ?—There is no doubt that 
" increased efficiency would be gained, and I think the 
"system an excellent one, The view that I have is 
that one ought not to coerce the Volunteers too 
_ strongly ; so long as there is a willing spirit in them 
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to encourage it; but if it cannot be obtained in the Lieut.Gens: 
way that I should hope, a little more compulsion no Armstrong. 


doubt might be advantageous. 

3831. Are the reports which you receive from your 7 
inspecting officers generally favourable in regard to 
the discipline of the corps?—Generally favourable ; 
in some districts very favourable; but taking the 
whole I may say that the reports are decidedly 
favourable. 

3832. Does it come to your notice that there is great 
disparity in the efficiency of the corps throughout the 
country ; some being more efficient, and some very 
much less efficient ?—Yes, there is no doubt that there 
is a difference; some corps are very remarkably effi- 
cient ; others not quite so efficient ; but it is rarely 
the case, I think, that any corps is in what you may 
call an indifferent state. Much must depend upon the 
Commanding Officer himself. 

3833. The inspection which is given is one of con- 
siderable severity, and testing the discipline and effi- 
ciency of the regiments, I presume?—I fancy it is 
tolerably so. I cannot speak from personal experience 
because I never have made an inspection of a Volun- 
teer corps. 

3834. It is within the power of the inspecting 
officer now, if he finds a corps or a company not suffi- 
ciently up.to the mark, to disallow the Capitation 
grant ?—Yes. 

3835. Have you found that power exercised at all? 
—I cannot recall an instance in my experience. 

3836. Then the probability is that a certain amount 
of leniency is exercised by inspecting officers ?— 
There may be sometimes. 

3837. Would it be desirable that a little more strict-- 
ness should be brought to bear in that direction ?— 
I think in that respect a little more strictness might 
be. If I may revert to the subject. of inspection by 
district officers, from what I have noticed (of course I 
can only judge by reading the general observations 
of inspecting officers), I feel sure that some of the in- 
specting officers make the inspections with considerable 
strictness, and that a very good result follows. In 
other cases perhaps the inspection is not quite so 
strict; I have no means of judging personally in the 
matter. 

3838. We have had it in evidence as the opinion 
of some Volunteers that after a man has-acquired a com- 
plete knowledge of his drill and his recruit training 
and his early training as a Volunteer, even a less 
amount of drill than that which is now required might 
still keep him quite efficient as a Volunteer; does that 
meet with your views ?—Yes ; a man thoroughly well 
drilled, and of intelligence, might retain the amount 
of drill which would be necessary for him as a 
Volunteer. 

3839. Do the reports which you receive indicate 
that those regiments which have had the advantage 
of a camp training are more efficient than other regi- 
ments ?—Yes, and I may add that the general officers 
mm their reports all advocate the system of camps, and 
speak of the system as one of great advantage to the 
Volunteer Corps; they are almost unanimous on that 
subject. 

3840. The training which a Volunteer regiment 
gets in camp raises its efficiency above another regi- 
ment which has not that advantage, you think ?-—I 
should say so. 

3841. Would you think it would be an equitable 
arrangement that a Volunteer regiment which had 
that increased efficiency should have some additional 
allowance given to it, either in the Capitation grant 
or in some way, in addition to their funds, with a 
view of covering any additional expenses which they 
may be put to by going into that camp?—It would 
be desirable. 

3842, On the principle of paying for results ?—Quite 
80. 

3843. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) If any addition were 
given it should be given in that way, you think ?—It 
should be given in that direction. There is no 
doubt that the Volunteers are subjected to some in- 
convenience, and very often to bad weather and hard- 
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ships. when they.do.go into. camp, which they gene- 


_ rally meet very cheerfully. 


3844. (Chairman.) Perhaps you can hardly answer 
the. question; but I presume that’ there are some 
regiments so circumstanced that they could “not ‘by 
any means go into camp ?—Yes, there arc. sone 
corps that you would probably have great, difficulty in 
bringing into acamp, either in consequence of the 
distance that they would have to go, or in consequence 
of there being no ground available. 

3845. Then could you suggest any way in which 
those regiments should receive some extra allow- 
ance for’ additional drills, or additional exercises, 
which would raise them to an equivalent position with 
those regiments which have gone into camp; either 
by furnishing more drills or a greater amount of mus- 
_ketry efficiency ?—That might be done; but of course 
“it would lead to expense. I do not consider the 
effect would be quite as good as having them in camp. 

3846, Are there any points which have been brought 
to your notice by Inspecting Officers of deficiency in 
the organization of the Force, which you would like 
to bring to the notice of this Committee ?—Two or 
three of the General Officers commanding districts 
have spoken of the Non-Commissioned Officers as not 
in all cases being up to the mark as instructors. 

3847. The paid staff, you mean?—Yes, the paid 
staff ; and in two or three cases they have pointed to 
the great advantage which would result from haying 
‘the officers more efficient; they rather point to a 


weakness as regards the officers in some corps, and ~ 


the difficulty of course of obtaining officers who are 
qualified in any way. One or two General Officers 
have recommended strongly a large infusion of officers 
who have served in the Army. 

3848. That is very desirable; the difficulty is, is it 
hot, to find those persons ?—It is very desirable, but 
extremely difficult, to obtain those officers. As a rule 
officers of the Regular Army do not like joining a 
Volunteer Corps in any subordinate command, and 
they are not perhaps men of sufficient means to under- 
take the expenses consequent on the command of a 
Corps. 

3849, (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Volunteers generally 
in localities in which officers come to reside are very 
willing to get their services if they can, are they 
not ?>—Very much so. 

3850. (Chairman.) Will you let the Committee 
know whether you have found anything in the reports 
of the inspecting officers with regard to the deficiency 
in discipline ?—There have been a few such instances 
which haye been brought to my notice, but. nothing 
very remarkable since I have been Inspector-General. 
There was one serious case on the part of two. bodies 
of Volunteers in the northern district which was 
brought to my notice, but that is the only one that 
I think is worthy of remark. 

3851. Only one serious case?—Yes; the case was 
brought to notice and was dealt with, and punishment 


was awarded which I have reason to think had a. 


_very good effect, and which was felt by the corps 
which suffered it. ; ase 

3852. Was the punishment the usual one of dis- 
missal?—-No; certain men were dismissed; the 
ringleaders or the men who were most prominent 
were dismissed the corps, but they were comparatively 
few ; the whole corps met with a censure, and also 
a punishment, which was that the men were not to 
be entrusted with ammunition for a certain term. 

3853. Did that sentence have the effect of putting 
ie corps out of existence ?—No, the two corps exist 
still. 

3854, Were they all the better for the adminis- 
tration of that amount of discipline ?—I have reason 
to believe so, from the information given me by one 


“of the Commanding Officers, 


3855, Is ihe power of enforcing discipline in the 
Volunteer Force, in your opinion, sufficient ?—I. think 
the power is. quite sufficient with regard to the 
facilities of dismissing a man; I have no know- 
ledge, except in this one instance which I have 
alluded to, of any case in which Volunteers in a large 
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as clean as the Militia do when they happen to be 


we a 


body have misconducted themselves. I think the 
steps that were taken on that occasion, produced 
good effect not only upon the corps themselves, ba 
the neighbouring Volunteers. — a j 
3856, ‘(Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Is not the tendency of 
the general reports rather in favour of the good disci- — 
pline of the force?—Yes, quite so; and I may Say 
that the cases of indiscipline that have been brough Ay 
to my notice within nearly two years are ‘very Small — 
indeed; one or two cases of officers have been more 
serious than those of men. NM 
3857. (Mr. de la Bere.) I think the case of offi 
has been chiefly on financial points, has it not ?—Yes, 
3858. Not in regard to military matters?—No. 
8859. (Chairman.) It has been represented to 
that there would be an adyantage in establishing sol 
school, similar to the school of musketry, where 
‘officers and non-commissioned officers could’ lea 
the interior economy of the regimental system, a 
also some amouut of military lore, and also some 
other things in addition to drill and field exercise ; 
you think that could be carried out with advanta 
—Such a school would be advantageous and I m 
add that one or two General Officers have rat: 
remarked upon the want of knowledge of interi 
economy on the part of Commanding Officers. 
8860. At present they have no means, except’ b 
being attached to regular regiments, of learning ; 


0. = ‘ 
3861. (Mr. deta Bere.) Has it ever been reporte 
to you, in regard to the Volunteer provisional bat- 
talions, that there was a “want of knowledge 
pitching their tents and managing military mat 
connected with the formation of their corps ?—No. 
3862. (Chairman.) What would you say’ with — 
regard to the clothing question; do you think it~ 
would be an advantage that the whole Force shoul 
be brought into one colour of clothing ?—Individuall 
I am very much in favour ‘of one colour. Be 
3863. You would not attach very much importa: 
to the question, whether it was grey or whether 
was red, provided it was uniform ?—I should 1 
uniformity, but I should prefer red; of course it 
only an individual opinion so far. aa 
3864. Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) You do not see any — 
disadvantage in the colour of red, taking into account — 
the time that the Volunteer tunic has to last, and the — 
exposure to bad weather ?—There is no doubt that 
the colour is rather liable to suffer from Jength of 
wear; but with ordinary care I think it might be ~ 
kept in fair condition. 4 
3865. (Mr. Ramsay.) Then your opinion is that the 
Volunteers should dress in the same colonr as the 
Army ?—Yes. dy 
3866. Whatever that colour may be ?—Yes. [a 
3867. (Chairman.) But in the Army you have now 
the Rifle regiments which are dressed in a different — 
colour from the Line Regiments?—Yes. I do no 
mean to say that I should object to seeing a certain 
number of Volunteer corps in the green dress of the 
Rifles, supposing that those corps were in some way 
associated with the Line battalions of Rifles, or in the 
same district with them. I ought perhaps to have 
said just now that what I would advocate, is that the 
Volunteers should be assimilated in colour of dress 
with the Army, whether it be green or red; a certain 
portion green, and the others red. 
3868. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) In the various sub- 
districts ?—Yes. 
3869. (Chairman.) Is not the difficulty with refer- 
ence to the facings of the red corps. The pipe-clay 
of course is not suitable for the Volunteers ?—No, it 
is not. ‘9 
3870. They do not keep it so clean?—No; but 
take it that the Volunteers would keep their facings 


white. 
8871. (Mr. Ramsay.) Do you see any advantage in 
a Volunteer regiment having the same colour facings 
as the regiment of the Brigade depot?—I think that 
an advantage for the sake of uniformity; and itis the 
regulation now. . 
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$872. (Chairman.) Are the Volunteers sufficiently 
supplied with ammunition bags and pouches generally ; 
are they thoroughly efficient in that respect ?—Yes, 
I should say so. 

3873. And are their accoutrements generally uni- 
form throughout the battalions?—No, there is a 
variety in the accoutrements ; and it would be desir- 
able to establish uniformity all through with regard 
to the equipment. 

3874. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) But that uniformity, 
you think, should be gradually carried out ?—Yes. 

3875. (Chairman.) Do inspecting officers, when they 
inspect a regiment, remark upon such things as that, 
do you think?—Yes; quite recently in some dozen 
instances, since I have been looking over inspection 
reports this autumn, I have observed that inspecting 
officers, in speaking of corps, have said that they 
presented a very good appearance; but that that 
appearance was in some degree marred by a want of 
uniformity in the accoutrements. 

3876. When an inspecting officer makes such a re- 
port as that to you, does he furnish a copy of it to 
the officer whose regiment he has inspected?—Yes, 
I take it he does. Asa rule he gives a copy of his 
remarks. 

3877. Would it not be well that that practice shouid 
always be adopted ?—Yes; I have no reason to sup- 
pose that it is not adopted. 

3878. (Lieut.-Gen. Stephenson.) There is an order to 
that effect ?—Yes. When the Inspection reports 
have gone through General Bulwer’s hands, and after- 
wards been passed on to me, the remarks which we 
think it necessary to bring to the notice of Com- 
manding Officers, are forwarded under my signature, 
or that of General Bulwer. 

3879. (Chairman.) Would it be practicable at the 
next inspection to have that paper before the inspect- 
ing officer, in order that he might see whether the 
recommendations have been attended to?--The re- 
marks to which I allude, which we forward from 
head-quarters, go first to the General Officer of the 
district, and from him they are passed to the inspect- 
ing officer, who communicates them to the officer com- 

manding the Volunteer corps concerned. 

3880. I wanted to see whether it would be possible, 
with a view of making the inspection as searching as 
possible, that the inspecting officer should see what 
remarks were made at the last inspection by his pre- 

-decessor ; for I presume it is not always the same 
man who inspects ?—-No,it is not, . 

8881. Would it be possible for him to ‘see the re- 
marks made on “the previous inspection, in order to 
see whether the recommendations of that inspecting 

- officer have been attended to ; could some machinery of 
that sort be adopted ?—It could be very easily adopted 
generally, in fact universally, because that is the sys- 
tem of the regular army; the officer making the 

-inspection of a regiment is bound to notice whether 
the remarks, if there were any, made on the previous 
inspection, have been attended to; and I see no reason 

' why a regulation should not be issued to that effect 
with reference to the Volunteers. I: think that a 
very good idea. 

3882. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) Practically it is done? 
—Practically I should say it is done. 

3883. (Chairman.) Is it the practice to express 
satisfaction with a corps which has done sufficiently 
well on an inspection, or dissatisfaction in the reverse 
case ?—1 think it happens that the inspecting officer 
does on some occasions express satisfaction at what 
he has seen. An instance which I may quote is as 
follows: having attended some inspections of the 

London Rifle Brigade by. the Duke of Cambridge, 
(His Royal Highness being Honorary Colonel of the 

_ reginent), His Royal Highness at the conclusion of 
the inspection has addressed a few words to the corps 
expressive of His satisfaction, and also pointed out a 
few details which Ile considered required correction 
or improvement. 

3884, After an inspection you usually send, I think, 
to the corps some statement that the report has beex 
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favourable; is not that so ?—Yes, some time after- 
wards. 

3885. Would it be possible to shorten that period 
so that they might have your approval a little earlier 
than they do have it now; it generally comes about 
three or four months afterwards ?—Yes; but then I 
do not see how it can be very well. shortened, inas- 
much as the inspecting officer has to make his report, 
which goes from him to the General Officer of the 
district, who examines it and also the returns in con- 
nection with the report, and then they come up to 
Head Quarters. I do not apprehend that much un- 
necessary delay occurs in the district; and as far 
as we are concerned here we endeavour, as far as 
the nature of other work allows us, to get through 
the reports as rapidly as possible. 

3886. After an inspection, such as that which His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales held, of the 
Volunteers, would it be possible that any approval 
which is signified should be within a couple of days or 
so made known to the Force ?—There is no reason 
why the result of a special inspection of the nature 
that you describe should not be made known. at once. 
I may observe that it has been the subject, of con- 
sideration with me, looking at the enormous number of 
reports upon Volunteer Corps that we have to 
examine here, and looking at the time that the 
Volunteer Force has now been in existence, whether 
the number of those reports might not be diminished 
in some way. Perhaps we could not do with less than 
one report for the year as we have now; but it isa 
question for consideration whether the reports might 
not come in by districts; for instance that the officer 
commanding a sub-district having charge of so many 
Volunteer Corps, should make one general report on 
the Volunteer Corps under his orders, instead of 
sending up perhaps 10 or 12. Ihave thought the 
subject over, and 1 have also mentioned it casually to 
General Bulwer. I think it might be done. 

3887. That would be in the direction of decentra- 
lizing to a certain extent ?—It would not decentralize 
altogether because the reports must come here ;_ but 
it would save our going through an enormous number 
of additional reports. 

3888. What would be the nature of those reports 
which you contemplate ?’—Very much) the same kind 
as the reports now, except that the details would be 
put into one report instead of having half a dozen, or 
10 or 12. 

8889. Do they comprise financial matters?—No; 
those are questions of returns. 

3890. (Mr. de la Bere.) The reports which you 
would suggest would be merely reports as to the 
inspection itself 2—As to the military efficiency, not 
as regards any money matters. 

3891. Nor as regards storehouses ?—No. 

3892. (Major-Gien.. Bulwer.) In. that case you 
would leave the General Officer, ot the Inspecting 
Officer, to note each corps for separate approval ?— 
Yes. I consider these separate reports were very 
useful and necessary in the early stage of the Volun- 
teer movement; but now that the force has obtained 
such a hold on the country I do not think they are 
necessary. 

3893. (Mr. de la Bere.) Are the meetings of 
Volunteer regiments in a district sufficiently quick, 
one upon another, to enable any general return to 
come in?—Yes; if the officer inspects one corps in 
the month of June, or two corps, he would intimate 
his opinion of them to the General Officer, and then he 
would continue his inspections, and in the month of 
September or later the General Officer would forward 
a general report up here. 

8894, But when would. the commendation go from 
this office to the corps concerned?—The General 
Officer would communicate that; it would not be sent 
from Head Quarters ; but we should not lose sight of 
the different corps; we might at any time if we 
so desired, know in what state a particular Volunteer 
corps of any district was in, and I should be able to 
give the Secretary of State for War, or His Royal 
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Highness the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief any 
information that might be required. 

3895. Do you think they would consider that 
approval of as much value as if it came from Head- 
quarters ?—I do not see why they should not; the 
Volunteers now are very much more under the 
General Officers of the districts than they ever were, 
and we encourage that; in fact I might add that there 
would be no objection to a report going from here at 
the end of all the inspections to the General Officer 
commanding the districts, saying that His Royal 
Highness has been pleased to consider that the state 
of the Volunteers in that district or sub-district to be 
satisfactory ; so as not to cut off all connection of the 
Volunteers with the Head-quarters of the Army. In 
any case of strong disapproval the remarks would 
then come with greater weight. 

3896. (Chairman.) Supposing an increased allow- 
ance was given to regiments which had made them- 
selves what I may call extra-efficient by attending a 
camp, would it be possible to make that extra allow- 


ance depend upon the inspecting officer giving a. 


certificate at the time of inspection, saying that the 
regiment had attended in full numbers, and had come 
up to the standard of efficiency which was required? 
—Yes. 

3897. The object of that being to make as far as 
possible, these inspections as important as they possibly 
can be made in the Service ?—Yes I think that is a 
good idea; but always provided that the inspecting 
officer is strict in his views of the way in which the 
regiment has done its work. 

3898. (Viscount Bury.) Have you ever had it re- 
ported to you that the time at the disposal of an 
inspecting officer is not sufficient for him to make a 
fullinspection and report ?—No. I have had remarks 
made that the weather, and I think on one or two 


occasions the time did not allow him to make a- 


I look upon it as the business 


proper inspection. 
should find 


of the inspecting officer that he 
time. 

3899. (Chairman.) The inspection of a regiment of 
course is the important day of the year for the Volun- 
teers ?—Yes. 

3900. Would it not be desirable to make that day 
a more important day than it now is ?—Certainly. 

3901. Because we understand that that inspection 
is driven off sometimes almost to the last hours of 
the day, when it is too dark for the inspecting officer 
to make a thorough inspection ?—Certainly every 
means ought to be taken to allow the inspection to be 


‘made in sufficient time. 


3902. It would not be very much, would it, to 
require on one day in the year, that being the inspec- 
tion day, that the Volunteers should give up the 
whole of that day, or should take any portion of the 
day which the inspecting officer required, to foxe) 
through the inspection upon which the Capitation 
grant depends?—I should desire that very much ; 
it would be an excellent arrangement. 

3903. (Viscount Bury.) Would it be possible to 
have supplementary inspections for separate com- 
panies; to see the regiment together for a couple 
of hours, but to’ make a supplementary and more 
thorough inspection of the various companies after- 
wards ?—That might be a matter of arrangement 
which might be carried out. The only question 
is whether the Inspecting Officers, many of whom 
have onerous duties, could find time to make ingpec- 
tions of individual companies. 

3904, (Chairman.) In the case of country corps 
administrative regiments, every third year the in- 
specting officer does inspect each corps separately ? 
—Yes. : 

3905. But could such a plan be adopted for town 
corps or substantive battalions ?—Yes, I think so; any 
officer living on the spot for instance could do it with 
more facility than an officer who would have to go 
any distance; and of course increased inspections of 
corps by companies would naturally lead to a larger 
outlay of travelling expenses. 

3906, (Viscount Bury.) Such a plan you think 
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would facilitate more thorough inspection ?—Cer. 
tainly. 

3907. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) But the conditions of 
inspection vary in each sub-district very much ?— 
Yes. if 

3908. For instance in the London sub-districts 
there are a great many Volunteer Corps in each sub- 
district, and they all want as a rule to be inspected 
about the same time ; and it is necessary under those 
circumstances to use the services of officers out of 
the sub-district ?—Yes, that is the case. 

3909. It would be still more difficult if you in- 
spected individual companies separately ?—Yes. If 
Lord Bury’s plan could be carried out, inspecting 
officers would acquire a better knowledge of the effi- 


ciency or otherwise of the company officers, and the - 


company officers would gradually become more in- 
structed and more conversant with their company 
work, of which at present there is a little complaint 
in some instances. I think the idea, if it could be 
carried out, of having one day given up for real in- 
spection would meet all the ends which Lord Bury 
proposes, 

3910. (Chairman.) Uncertainty of attendance is the 
great drawback with reference to the Volunteers, 
that is the general testimony of military men with 


reference to the force, that you never know whether — 


you will have 10 men, or whether you will have 
20 men on parade ‘—Yes,-that is the complaint. 


3911. And to.a_certain extent, do you think that 


by stricter regulations you might obviate that, at all 
events to the extent of the inspection day ?—1 think 
so. With regard to the Inspection day to which you 
have alluded, making it an important day, and forcing 
as far as possible the attendance of all Volunteers, 
making it as it were a point of duty or of honour for 
them to attend, would have the very best effect pos- 
sible. 

3912, A regiment that goes into camp and has 50 
per cent. of its men present is improved throughout 
the whole regiment ; would you go so far as to say 
that ?—Certainly. 

3913. The efficiency of that regiment is raised 
through having 50 per cent. of its men present in camp? 
—Certainly. 

3914, Are there any other points that you would 
like to bring to the notice of the Committee?—I do 
not know whether it would be a matter for the Com- 
mittee to make any remark upon, but there is one 
point about which I am very strong myself, and that 
is maintaining and encouraging, as far as possible, the 
feeling of union between the regular troops and the 
Volunteers. It has had excellent effects in sub- 
districts where commanding officers of those sub- 
districts have shown an interest in the Volunteers; in 
other districts where that interest has not been 
shown, I think the effect has been somewhat prejudi- 
cial. J should be very glad if Commanding officers 
of sub-districts would understand that it is as much 
their. duty to look after the efficiency and interests of 
the Volunteer corps as it is to look after those of 
the regular troops. I quote again the practice in the 
Home district. It has had the happiest results there. 
There are some Commanding officers of sub-districts 
(who of course are liable to change, because they are 
very often promoted, and others take their places) 


who do not see fully the importance of the duty of 


looking after the welfare of the Volunteers. 

3915. Could the drill grounds and barracks ‘at the 
depot centres be made more useful for the Volunteers 
than they have been ?—I see no reason why they 
should not. The Volunteers have hitherto resorted to 
their own drill sheds and places of exercise. 

3916. (Viscount Bury.) The machinery for direct- 
ing the attention of the Officers Commanding the 
depot centres to the necessity that you spoke of just 
now, would be of course a circular from His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief, would it not ?— 
Yes; nothing of that nature exists at present; and, 
speaking from my experience, it depends very much 
upon the officer himself who is appointed to a sub- 


district. I mention the fact: now for the information 
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of the Committee that an officer who really is a good 
officer and who undertakes the duties of Command 
of a sub-district, has come and reported himself to 
me, and asked for information, and wished to know 
what he should do to promote the efficiency of the 
Auxiliary Forces, and I believe that General Bulwer 
can confirm my statement. Of course we have been 
happy in affording the officer any information. Other 
officers have failed to report themselves, and have not 
sought information and advice. I think if instructions 
were given to officers to do what I have suggested, 
some good results might ensue. 

3917, Your suggestion, as I understand you, is 
that the Committee should bring that matter to the 
~ notice of His Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief ?—I should like it very much, 

3918. (Chairman.): Have the Adjutants of the 
Volunteer Force represented their case to you for 
favourable consideration, for some improvement in 
regard to their retiring allowance ?—No, not gene- 
rally. 

3919. Have they individually ?—There have been 
individual cases of old Adjutants, who have had grie- 


vances. 


3920. Adjutants of the old establishment, you 
mean ?—Yes, of the old establishment; but I have 
had no representation on the part of the Adjutants 
who have been appointed under the new system. 

3921. (Viscount Bury.) But what we call the case 
of the Adjutants has been before you officially ?— 
Yes, the case of the Adjutants on the old establish- 
ment. 

3922. (Chairman.) They have represented their 
ease to the Committee. and brought forward two 
things in which they wish what they think more 
equitable arrangements made; one is with regard 
to rank, that they should be allowed after 20 years’ 
combined Army and Volunteer Service, to be pro- 
moted to the rank of Major; would you see any 
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objection to that concession being made to Adjutants 
of Volunteers ?—I do not see much objection to that; 
they are an expiring class, and one may presume that 
no other Adjutants will be appointed under the game 
conditions. 

3923. They have also asked on the top of that 
honorary rank that they should have another step of 
honorary rank on retiring. I did not ask you that 
question, because I thought it was not usual to give 
two steps of honorary rank ?—No, I think that the 
one step of honorary rank ought to satisfy them, 
because their plea, or one of their pleas, is that they 
were placed in an inferior position, that they were 
looked down upon, and that they could not keep up 
their position amongst the Volunteers because they 
had not the higher rank. 

3924, And they also urge that when once they are 
appointed Captains there is no promotion open to 
them however long they may serve ?—That is so. 
On the other hand they accepted the position in the 
first instance with their eyes open. 

3925. But you think that it would be an equitable 
arrangement that they should have some such ad- 
vantage as I have indicated after service for a certain 
time ?—Yes. 

3926. (Major-Gen. Bulwer.) In fact that they 
should be treated like the Militia Adjutants in that 
respect ?—Yes. 

3927. (Chairman.) We have also had the point of 
the retiring allowance of these Adjutants before us; 
they think that tl eir retiring pension is not adequate ; 
you have not taken that, being a financial point, into 
consideration perhaps ?—No, I have not very well con- 
sidered that point, being one of finance. 

3928. Have you any other points that you would 
like to bring before us?—No,I think not. I think 
the Committee have referred to most of the points on 
which I was prepared to speak, 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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APPENDIX No. I. 


REPORT OF INTERVIEW OF DEPULATION WITH SECRETARY OF STATR, 


From “ VoutuntTeER Services Gazerre” or tue 18rH May 1878. 
The “ British Legion for Active Service.” 


A deputation from the Committee of the “ British Lesion for Active Service” waited upon Colonel 
P g p 


_ Stanley at the War Office, on Monday afternoon, to lay before the Secretary of State for War the 


principles of the proposed organization. 

Mr. Forsyth, M.P., having briefly introduced the deputation, Lieutenant-General Raines handed 
to the Secretary of State various documents bearing on the subject under notice. He stated that 
assuming there were 180,000 men in every million of the population fit and qualified for military 
service, he estimated that a minimum of 23 per cent. would be willing to enrol in the “ British Legion ” 
for one year. Thus, from London, with its 4,000,000, they hoped to raise a force of at least 18,000 


‘men, while, from Great Britain, calculating its population at 33 millions, there was no reason why a 


force of 148,500 men should not be enrolled, consisting of the flower of the population. The enrol- 
ment of the “ British Legion ” was not intended in any way to interfere with existing Volunteer Forces. 


_ On the contrary, it was clearly understood that no man would be accepted in the “ British Legion” 


vase ena 


who was a Volunteer, or who could not produce his discharge or his Commanding Officer’s permission 
to enrol, in the event of his either having been or being in any Volunteer regiment. A Volunteer 
officer of experience and standing, who had served in the Line, had assured him that of the average 
number of efficient Volunteers, no less than 15 per cent. per annum pass through the ranks into 
private life. ‘They would form a vast nucleus to the formation of the “ British Legion,” if only one- 
half of them flocked to their colours with the hopes of seeing active service. What they asked for 
was Government support, and if they obtained that, he believed 20,000 men would enrol ina fortnight. 
The assistance they asked was a bounty of 10s, and a free kit to every ex-Volunteer and discharged 
soldier under the age of 40 who joined their ranks; a bounty of 5s. and a free kit to all others on 
being approved* a supply of clothing, arms, equipment, and barrack accommodation, and pay. for 
officers and men on the same scale as the Regular Army when employed on active service. The Com- 
mittee had received 500 applications for immediate enrolment in London without asking for details, 
and about 1,000 more were ready to enrol if they received the sanction and approval of the Govern- 
ment. In addition to the Central Committee in London, five sub-committees in Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Bolton, aud other places, had been formed. 

After a few words from Mr. Hambleton, 

Colonel Stanley, in reply, said: I need hardly say that I entirely concur with the words in which 
Mr. Forsyth has already anticipated me. I am fully willing to recognize, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, the feelings of patriotism, which I am happy to say are also shared by those outside all the 
Forces of the Government, who would, I hope, always be supported in the event of necessity arising, 
With regard to the particular matter which has formed the subject of discussion this morning, I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to say that beyond the receipt of a pamphlet—which I now understand expresses 
generally the views of your Committee—I was not until this moment in possession of any definite 
information with regard to your proposals ; and, therofore, I am quite sure you, will understand it is in 
no spirit of discourtesy that I ask to be excused from giving any definite reply this morning. Of 
course, the question of raising this Force also raises some large and very difficult questions; and in 
any matter that concerns so many interests, and is in some degree so completely novel, it becomes 
necessary that both the military and financial authorities should examine very carefully what might be 
the ultimate effect. Iam, of course, not ina position to deal either one way or the other with the 
figures that you have been good enongh to lay before me, but I am glad that you have made the point 
perfectly clear that it was not the intention of your Commitee to interfere in any manner with the 
existing Volunteer Force. Iam bound on the other hand to remark that I think on your vice-chair- 
man’s (Mr. Hambleton’s) mind there seemed to linger some doubt as to whether there might not 
practically be some interference, and hé met that doubt by saying that it seemed the present Volunteer 
Force was very largely composed of men who could not leave the country for active service. As we 
know that any questions of this sort can only reaily be properly dealt with by being completely 
threshed out, whatever care the Committee may have taken in the matter, it is quite clear that if the 
scheme is to stand on its own merits, it will only be after its merits have been exhaustively and com- 
pletely discussed. There is at present sitting in this office a Committee, presided over by my noble 
friend, Lord Bury, who are feceiving evidence and examining completely into the organization of the 


‘Volunteer Force. TI see a change has taken place in the proposed title of the Force which you advo- 


* The Secretaries of the Committee have since explained that Mr. Forsyth was in error in saying that 
it was proposed to ask for any.‘‘ bounty” money at all. 
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cate, and that instead of the “ Active Service Volunteers,” you wish to be called the “ British Legion 
for Active Service.” I still think there is so much in the matter that concerns the Volunteer Force 
that I throw ont as a suggestion that those who represent this new force should signify their desire to 
the Chairman of the War Office Committee, and, if necessary, have their views fully examined by the 
very competent gentlemen who form that Committee. I must say that, so far as my opinion is con- 
cerned, though I do not wish in any way to discredit or cast doubt on the efforts of the gentlemen who 
have been connected with the proposed British Legion, that it requires very grave consideration before 
we add to our many organizations in this country a fresh one, which, to my mind at all events, appears 
in some degree to take up the functions of some of those which now exist. 

All tendency of late years has been, so far as possible, to simplify and bring together the various 
forces of which the military strength of this country consists; and although the question may be fairly 
examined, I am bound to record the objection that prima facie it occurs to my mind that the additicn 
of a fresh force is one that is not altogether free from objections. {Ido not say these objections are 
insuperable, but I think the matter might be made clearer in the manner I have indicated, and which 
probably your Committee will avail themselves of. There is no doubt that at the present moment the 
Volunteer Force of this country is one that we may look on with pride. That Force was undoubtedly 
originally undertaken for the defence of these shores—so far you are justified in saying that the 
legion you propose stands on a different footing—but I think the question of the two organizations is 
so mixed up together that it would hardly be possible to deal with the one without interfering with 
the other, and therefore it would seem advisable that this matter should be referred in the same manner 
to my noble friend the Chairman of the Volunteer Committee. I do not know whether it is your 
wish that an official answer should be returned to you, but the papers will have very careful con- 
sideration. Though, personally, I should prefer that they should be examined by the Volunteer Com- 
mittee, if the promoters of the proposed British Legion desire that they should be deait with otherwise 
and considered in this office, I am perfectly willing that that shall be done. In that case, of course, 
any answer will be sent after the matter has received consideration. You-must feel that the question 
is too large for me to give any off-handed opinion, and, therefore, I must express my regret that 
circumstances do not allow me to give you a more definite answer this morning. 

General Raines said their greatest desire was to have the question fully ventilated, their idea of 
forming a legion being based on the conviction that there were plenty of men ready and willing to 
come forward and assist the Government, instead of their, in time of emergency, again having 
recourse to foreign legions, as in days past. 

Colonel Stanley said Mr. Hambleton had appeared to draw a great distinction between the time 
required for the mobilization of this kind of foree and any other. It had been his lot elsewhere to 
point out that this country was placed in a different position to Continental nations in the matter of 
mobilizing and bringing troops together, in consequence of being an island, which to his mind formed 
a great consideration. He understood General Raines that he wished the whole question to be 
carefully worked out, which meant, he presumed, that he accepted the offer to refer it to the Volunteer 


_ Committee. 


General Raines replied in the affirmative, and thanked Colonel Stanley for his courtesy and 
attention, after which the deputation withdrew. 


DOCUMENTS. 
A, Speech of at interview with Secretary of F. Members of Deputation. 
State. G. Committee of British Legion for Active Service. 
B. Rough draft of A. H. Memorandum by Lieut.-General Raines. 
C. Conditions (superseded by D). J. Pamphlet by Cantab. 
. an K. Additional paper put in by Captain Dunn. 
HE. Rules. 
A. 


Britisu LeGion ror Active SERvIcE, “ Pro Patria.” 


_ Colonel Stanley, { should like to briefly glance at the chief causes that have necessitated an 
increase of our military power, and the means of doing this before I describe the proposed “ British 
Legion for Active Service.” The first is the vast number of trained men in each of the European 
nations, the result of the adoption of the Prussian system, more, or less modified, by which every male 
capable of bearing arms and having attained his twentieth year, is enrolled in the Army and its 
Reserve for a certain number of years, and afterwards in the Forces for home defence till he has 
attained a certain age; the whole period varying from 12 to 80 years. No substitution is allowed, 
and only a small number under special circumstances is excused part of the training, In fact the 
population of Europe is being gradually trained. The German army numbers 1,350,000, and if every 
available man were taken it would be nearly three millions. The greater part of the army can be 
placed in the field in from seven to ten days. The annual number of recruits is 145,000; the French 
army numbers 1,145,848 , and the whole of the forces being 2,478,866. The recruits 140,000 per 
annum. It is very difficult to estimate the strength of Russia. In the year 1870, there were four 
millions liable and fit for service. The Minister of War states the strength of the army for 1877 was 
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1,213,259, and over 190,000 recruits were taken. The Italian army 770,170 and from 45,000 to 
75,000 recruits are taken. Austrian Army, 1,200,000, recruits 97,000. If we look to our forces we 
find there are:—Line, 190,245; Reserve, 35,021; Militia, 99,850; Yeomanry, 9,736; Volunteers, 
183,078—total 517,930; to which must be added Native Indian troops, 125,123, and 30,000 
Canadian Militia. The lessons of the wars of 1870 and 1877 appear to have been lost on us, and 
although the continental nations are making vast exertions for the coming European war, every 
attempt to increase our force meets with opposition from some so-called statesmen. 

If in addition to the above we consider that part, and part only of our Empire is impregnable, 
and that some of these can only be defended by an army, as for instance India, where we find treason 
within, and hostile force without, I think it will be evident that the safety of the Empire depends on 


our largely increasing our military power. This can be done by adopting the ballot, keeping a large” 


standing army or, 1 venture to submit, by establishing the “British Legion” in each part of the 
Empire. The Ballot Act could not be introduced without encountering serious opposition, 
and the expense attending the maintenance of a large standing army would not be tolerated 
in time of peace, and in either case the country is put to great expense, and loses say 
40J. per head per annum. These objections do not apply to the proposed Force. 
This system is based on the recognition of individual freedom, and the fact demonstrated 
at Plevna, the Schipka, &c., that men with a slight amount of training can take up 
positions, entrench themselves, arresting the best drilled troops in the world even when aided 
by powerful artillery, and become veteran soldiers. The amount of training necessary to enable men 
to do this can be obtained without interfering with a man’s ordinary duties, and if the clothing and 
expenses be paid, and a small grant be given to those who attend the required number of drills, the 
Force will be very popular. If 2 per cent. of the male population of the United Kingdom joined, 
that will give 300,000, and I find there are over 200,000 who annually attain the age of twenty, and 
when adopted in the other parts of the Empire the total of this Force will be about 600,000 men. 
The estimated annual cost for 300,000 efficients is about 900,000/. 

Two objections have been raised against it:—-lst, That it will interfere with recruiting. The 
class that would join the Force is not the same, and we offer no inducements to these men to join. 
It has been said by some Volunteers that it would injure that Force. Now, I believe over two-thirds 
of the Volunteers could not leave the country, and only some of those who could would joinus. No 
member of that Force will be permitted to join us without consent of his commanding officer, conse- 
quently I fail to see how it will injure them, and of those Volunteer officers I have communicated 
with agree with me. And I proposed to admit no one over 35 years, as I consider that after that 
age a man is for home defence. 


B, 


British Lecion ror Active Service—“ PRo Parria.” 


Colonel Stanley, I should like to briefly glance at the chief causes that have necessitated an increase 
of our military power and the means of doing this, before I describe the proposed British Legion for 
active service. The first is the vast number of trained men in each of the European nations, the 
result of the adoption of the Prussian system more or less modified, by which every man capable of 
bearing arms and having attained his twentieth year is enrolled in the army and its reserve for a 
certain number of years, and afterwards in the forces for home defence till he has attained a stated 
age, the whole period varying from 12 to 30 years. No substitution is allowed ; and only a small 
number, under speciai circumstances, is excused part of the training. The fact is, the whole popula- 
tion of Europe is being gradually trained. The German army numbers 1,350,000, and if every 
available man were taken, it would be nearly three millions. The greater part of this army can be 
placed in the field in from 7 to 10 days. 

The annual numberof reeruits is 145,000. The French army numbers 1,145,848, and the whole 


of the forces being 2,473,866; the recruits about 140,000 per annum. It is very difficult to estimate 


the strength of Russia. In the year 1870 there were 4 millions liable and fit for service. The 
Minister of War states the strength of the army for 1877 was 1,213,259, and over 190,000 recruits 
were taken. The Italian army 770,170, and from 45,000 to 75,(00 recruits taken. Austrian army, 
1,200,000; recruits 97,000. If we look to our forces, we find there are :—Line, 190,245 ; Reserve, 
35,021; Militia, 99,850; Yeomanry, 9,736; Volunteers, 183,078—total 517,930; to which must be 
added native indian troops, 125,123, and 30,000 Canadian militia. The lessons of the wars of 1870 
and 1877 appear to have been lost on us, and although the continental nations are making vast 
exertions for the coming European war, every attempt to increase our force meets with opposition 
from some so-called statesmen. Now, sir, the amount of training necessary to enable men to do this 
can be obtained without interfering with a man’s ordinary duties; and if the clothing and expenses be 
paid, and a small grant be given to those who attend the required number of drills, the force will be 
very popular. If two per cent.of the male population of the United Kingdom joined, that will 
amount to 300,000, and I find there are over 200,000 who annually attain the age of 20 years, and 
when adopted in other parts of the empire, the force will be about 600,000 men. Objections have 


beenmade. (1.) Itissaiditinterferes with recruiting. They are not taken from the same class. The 


other, that it will injure the Volunteers. Two distinct classes (for home defence), young men for 
active service when and where required. We receive no one without consent of his commanding 
officer, and in fact the force will furnish trained men to the Volunteers when it has been established 
some time, 
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WHAT THE BRITISH LEGION REQUIRES. 
LONDON, 
13th May 1878. 

1. Government support, which, if given, there is no doubt that 20,000 men will rapidly spring 
into existence. ’ 

2, A Bounty of 10s. and Free Kit on final enrolment to every trained ex-Volunteer or discharged 
soldier under 40 years of age. : 

3. A Bounty of 5s. and Free Kit on final enrolment to all others. 

4, Clothing, Arms and Equipment, and Barrack Accommodation when enrolled for active service, 

5, Pay for officers and men the same as in the Regular Army on active service. 

6. The Committee has received about 500 applications for immediate enrolment (without asking 
for details), and about 1,000 more from men who state they are anxious and quite willing to enrol 
provided the scheme receives the authority and countenance of the Government. 

Irrespective of the Central Committee in London, there are already formed five Sub-Committees, 
presided over by officers and gentlemen of standing (in Manchester, Liverpool, Bolton, &c). 


J. RAINES, Lieut-Gen., 
Chairman, 


D 9 ay i 
British LEGION FOR ACTIVE SERVICE. - 


Chief Office, Haxell’s Hotel, Strand, W.C., 
Sir, 15th May 1878. 
With reference to the deputation which was introduced by the Right Hon. the Secretary of 
of State for War on Monday last, and that paragraph alluding to a bounty of 10s. to every ex-soldier 
and ex-Volunteer, and 5s. to others, I have the honour to inform you that, at a special meeting ofsthe 
Committee, held this day, I am authorised to state that the insertion of a bounty was entered by mis- 
take in the précis presented by the deputation. 
That no such bounty is alluded to anywhere in the views for the formation of the British Legion, 
That the Committee consider, and jointly believe, a large number of men of all classes will enrol 
from purely patriotic motives, and desire to see active service. 
The Committee therefore request that the annexed summary of conditions may be substituted for 
that handed in to the Right. Hon. the Secretary of State for War by me. 
T have, &c., 
J. W. RAINES, 
Chairman, 
To the Private Secretary, 
Right Hon. the Secretary of State for War, 
; War Office. 


THE BRITISH LEGION. 
AMENDED SumMARY of PROPosED REQUIREMENTS. 


15th May 1878. 
1. Government support; which, if given, there is no doubt that a force of 20,000 men will rapidly 
spring into existence. 
2, A Free Kit, on final enrolment. , 
3. Arms, Equipment, and Barrack Accommodation when enrolled. 
4, Pay for officers and,men the same as in the Regular Army while on active service. 


J. W. RAINES, 
Chairman. 


E. 


RULES OF THE PROPOSED BRITISH LEGION, SUBJECT TO THE MODIFICATION OF 
THE GOVERNMENT. 


1. That a Volunteer Force be at once formed to be named the “British Legion ” for Active 
Service. i 

2. 'That it shall embrace.all branches of the service. sy 

3. That the enrolment of each member shall be for a minimum period of 12 months. 
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4, During the period of actual embodiment all officers and men shall be amenable to the Articles 
of War in force for the Regular Army ; on all other occasions to the Volunteer Act, or such modifica- 
tion of it as shall be deemed necessary. 

5. That each regiment, according to its enrolment, shall bear consecutive numbers, as follows :— 


lst Regiment British Legion, 
2nd a as &e. 


6. The strength of each regiment shall consist, in number of companies, officers and men, in every 
respect the same as the Line. 

7. That in infantry regiments the limits of age shall be 18 to 40, and the height, chest measure- 
ment, medical fitness, &c., the same as in the Line. 

8. That, so far as pay and allowances are concerned,.the rates of pay for all ranks when embodied 
shall be the same as received by the Regular Army. In the event of members—officers or men—being 
killed or wounded the pensions and allowances shall be the same as in the Regular Army. 

9. No officer shall be c:mmissioned under the age of 17, or above 50. 

10. Officers as well as men shall be subjected to a medical examination in order to ascertain their 
fitness for active service. ; 

11. That any gentleman bringing 100 or 50 men shall be entitled to a commission as Captain or 
Lieutenant respectively ; provided that in all other respects he be eligible. 

12. That in the nomination of officers, preference will be given to those who have served in the 
Regular Army, who have left the Auxiliary Forces with a P.a. P.S. certificate. 

13. That any gentleman who may be able to bring 800 men as a battalion, shall be entitled to the 
command of such battalion, and also to the nomination of one-half of his officers in the grades of 
Captains and Subalterns, under the conditions explained in the last part of paragraph 11, and at the 
expiration of term alluded to in paragraph 3, to such other considerations in regard to future employ- 
ment as their service may have entitled them to. 

14. That the appointments of Adjutant and Quartermaster shall be made from officers of the rank 
of Captain and Lieutenant, respectively, now serving in the Regular Army, or are on half pay ; always 
with the consent and approval of the Secretary of State for War, and that their.ages shall exceed 
35 and 20 respectively. 

15. That the grades of Serjeant-Major, Quarter-Master-Serjeant, and Instructor of Musketry shall, 
as far as possible, be filled by deserving and fully qualified non-commissioned, officers who are either 
serving, or have been discharged, and whose age shall not exceed 40 years. 

16. The number of dills to constitute an efficient for infantry shall be 15 per annum, and 80. for 
a recruit. 

17. The drills to constitute an efficient cavalry soldier shall be the same as those in force with the 
Yeomanry. 

18. For artillery the drill for recruits will be the same as those for infantry, in addition eight 
days sufficient to render gunner garrison effectives, and field artillery would also, in addition,, be 


required 2] days to make horse and rider efficient. 
J. W. RAINES, Licut.-General, 
Chairman. 


oF. 


MEMBERS OF DEPUTATION, 
Introduced. by W. Forsyth, Esq., M.P., Q.C. 


Deputation. 


Lieutenant-General Raines, C.B., Chairman. 

~ G. W. Hambleton, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 
Colonel Barnard, late Grenadier Guards and 96th Foot. 
Major O’Shea, retired Adjutant 8th Foot, and late 20th Foot. 
Captain Dunn, Honorary Secretary. 
Wheelhouse, M.P. 
Captain B. Pym, M.P. 


CoMMITTEE oF British Lecion ror ACTIVE SERVICE, 
= ; Committee. 


Lieutenant- General Raines, C.B., Chairman. 
Mr. Hambleton, Vice-Chairman. 
Major-General Warden. 

Colonel Barnard, late Grenadier Guards, 
Colonel Blair, Royal Artillery, 
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Colonei Warden, late 106th. 
Major Lund. 
»  Rolleston, 4th Middlesex Rifles. 
» O’Shea, late 4th Administrative Battalion Lancashire Rifles. 
>» Barrett. 
» Cooper. 


Captain Gray, 1st London Volunteers. 
» Burt, 29th. ; 
» De Metz. 
13 Lund. 
s White. 
9 Warners. 


& Dunn, 26th Surrey Rifles. 
Mr. Brassey, M.P. 

3» Churchward. 

x, Proctor. 

», Curling. 


H. 
MEMORANDUM BY GENERAL RAINES. 
The British Legion for Active Service. . 


Y. The series of articles lately published in the “ Standard” adequately exhibit the vast latent 


_resources of an immense power which might be utilized in a military sense for the defence or offence 


of Great Britain, and which, in our opinion, only requires to be judiciously handled to develop itself 


~ into a force, both for land and sea, that would place England second to no power in the world. 


2. No doubt at the present moment, general liability to service would be unpopular in Great — 


Britain, not, we believe from prejudice to the constitution of the existence of large armed forces, so 


much as from the great diminution of productive strength in the prosperity of the country it would 
cause. The institution of a standing army is therefore with England a necessity, in spite of jurist and 


__others who have so violently declaimed against it; if however individual interests can, in this loyal 
land, be resolved by peaceful measures, the interests which affect States, can never be upheld without 


a:perceptible show of power, often accompanied by violent struggles and bloody wars. 

3. This being the case, while an absurd ideal is sought by utopists, in the dim expectation of a 
distant future, it cannot be contended that the prosperity of a nation represents the individual forces 
which operate collectively between State and State. A rivalry is the consequence, urging each power 
as guarding the individual aims, directed in one channel to take up and defend their interests, which 
only too often result in passions and rivalries. 

4. Without the support of public opinion, a vigorous exercise of political rights is impossible, and 
in estimating the presence of these rights, a nation unanimous in its voiee, is not likely to err, so long” 
as the current of national feeling is an index of individual interests. That government therefore is 
wise which undertakes to safeguard national interests even to assuming the responsibility of warlike 
measures and demonstrations. 

5. To carry out this reasoning, it must at all times rely on a strong standing army; and as con- 
scription is out of the question at present, although we donbt not that the rising generation will 
witness such a measure before this century is ended unless this scheme is adopted; and in order to 
enable England to keep pace with the vast armies of her near neighbours, and our army is small, it 
must now be supplemented on a. principle so elastic as to be capable of reinforcing our military 
strength-to a maximum, while its call on the productive powers of the coantry is reduced to a 
minimum. 

6. It is caleulated, on reliable statistics, that in every millon of inhabitants there are 387,500 
under the age of 18, and that of the remainder 111,700 are above 50 years of age, or, together, we 


have a total of 499,200, or close on 50 per cent. unavailable for service; thus, on the principle of _ 


obligatory service, as in vogue in Prussia, the above numbers, nearly half a million of men, must be 
deducted in the first instance from the remainder ; 260,000, at least, must be deducted for women and 
children (say females), thus leaving a balance of 240,000 adult males; from this last again will have to 
be deducted a ratio of, say 25 per cent., as likely to be disqualified for military service, so that take 
60,000 as likely to be unfit we have in round numbers about 180,000 men in every miilion as fit for 
military service. Of this 180,000 take percentage of 23 as minimum at most likely and willing to 
enrol for active service in the “ British Legion ” for a minimum period of one year, and we have a 
respectable total of 4,500 men representing the manhood of the country out of every million. 

7. Thus, from London, with its four millions, we hope to raise a force of at least 18,000 men, 
while from Great Britain, calculating its population at 33 millions, there is no reason why a force of 
148,500'men should not be enrolled for service abroad, consisting of the most valid of the productive 
force—the very flower of the population. - 

8. For the sake of argument, say that the Government of England has felt obliged to have — 
recourse to conscription; take the above alluded to 180,000 able-bodied men out of every million, — 
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of this again take 15 per cent., or in other words, that every fit adult shall be compelled to serve once 
in every 72 years of his life, we arrive at a total conscript army of — 


180,000 fit men in every’ million 
take 15 per cent. 


9,000 
1,800 


27,000 per million 
33 millions (population of Great Britain) 


891,000 fighting men. 


This mitlion represents the proportion of léss than 3 per 100. Germany, in 1870, armed abvut 
§ to 36. France might have armed in that year 1 to 45. In Switzerland the organization arms 


_ 203,600 men on a population of 24 million, or a little more than 8 per cent. of the whole, which, after 


deducting females and males under 18 and above 50, would give a conscription of 32 per cent. of the 
remaining men fit for service, a proportion of 1 to 3!! If this proportion represents the most valid of 
the population how fatal to the country would be the war in which they would have to take part!!! 

__ 9. By yet another calculation we can approach a fair estimate of the fighting resources of these 
isles, commence with unit as one million— 


Of which, say there are females .. om Bs .- 560,000 
a Males under 18, say.. bs ia ss a .. 198,500 
aa enove 50,14," . ap ai Re: NE a 59,500 
In every million therefore .. ae at os .- 809,000 
Then remains as ae es % 3 .. 191,000 men, 


the flower of the land, capable of bearing arms. On this number take 24 per cent., say, and we have 
a fighting force of 4.775 per million, or a total of 157,575 out of 33 millions. 

10. It is as well to state here clearly that the enrolment of the “ British Legion” is not intended 
m any way to interfere with existing Volunteer forces; on the contrary, it is clearly understood that 
no man will be accepted in the “ British Legion” who is a Volunteer, or who cannot produce his dis- 
charge, or his Commanding Officer’s permission to enrol, in the event’ of his either having been, or 1s 
actually serving in any Volunteer Regiment; but the idea is to pick up the stray crumbs in the shape 
of men who have served in the Volunteers and obtained their discharge (of whom there are a vast 
amount in the country), and who would undoubtedly prove a most valuable body; to pick up such 
able-bodied men who are unwilling to enlist for 6 years in the Army, and who would prefer active 
service for twelve months to enrolment in the Volunteers for actual home defence; to gather up such 
men under 48 who have served in the Regular Army, either as privates or non-commissioned officers (a 
most valuable nucleus), and to give employment, with the approval of the Commander-in-Chief, to 
such officers up to 60 who have left the Regular Army, or are on half-pay. 

1. We are informed, on reliable authority, that from one Metropolitan Volunteer Regiment alone 
there has passed through its ranks since its formation no less a number than upwards of 7,000. From 
another Volunteer officer of experience and standing, and who has served in the Line, I am assured 
that the average number of efficient Volunteers, no less than 15 per cent. per annum pass through the 
ranks into private life. Consider for a moment what a vast nucleus this would be to the formation of 
the “ British Legion ;” say if only one-half of them flock to our colours with the hopes of seeing “ active 
service.” 

12. We believe we are correct in stating that by a recent return furnished to the Secretary of State 
for War it was shown that no less a number than 800,000 efficients (but I am inclined to think that the 
number woul be far nearer 1,000,000 if properly tested) have passed through the ranks into private 
life, and it is to these-to which I allude in paragraph 10. 

13. The Committee are assured that the formation of a force for immediate active service will 
enable the Government to obtain the services of a large number of the population who would not enrol 
in either the Volunteer, Militia, or Regular Services, inasmuch as there are a large number who have 
expressed their desire to join the proposed Force owing to the prospect of active service—on that con- 
dition, and on that condition only —these people being in a social position which leads no hope to 
suppose that they would enrol under any ordinary circumstances. In support of this opinion the Com- 
mittee are in a position to state that amongst those who have already: sent in their names there are 
Retin. 1 Officers of all ranks of the Regulars, Militia, and Volunteer Services, Officers of. the Mer- 
cantil, Marine, Surgeons, retired Naval Officers, retired Non-Commissioned Officers and Privates 
of the Regular and Volunteer Services, drilled and undrilled civilians of good social position, and others. 


\ J. W. RAINES, Lieut.-General, 
Chairman. 
London, 13th May 1878. 
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J. 


THE PROPOSED VOTUNTEER FORCE FoR ACTIVE SERYICE. 


Before giving an outline of the system of the proposed Volunteer Force, I think it is desirable 


to carefully consider the various reasons that have necessitated an increase of our military power, both 


offensive and defensive. The first to which I propose to direct your attention is, the vast number 
of trained men that are at the disposal of the European Powers, and that’can be brought into the 
field in from ten to fourteen days; the result of the adoption of thé more or less modified Prussian 
system, by which every male capable of bearing arms and having completed his twentieth year, is 
enrolled in'the active army and its reserve for a certain number of years, and afterwards in the various 
other forces till he has attained a stated age; the whole period varying from twelve to thirty years. 
No substitution is allowed, and only a small number, under special circumstances, is excused part of 
the training. ey 

Germany has a population of over forty millions, and here conscription is brought to perfection, 
as the fact that she can place nearly three millions of trained men in the field in ten to fourteen days, 
fully proves. It is calculated that if she called out every man she would have an army one million 
stronger than that of any other Power; but the preparations go on-steadily, without attracting notice, 
so that their extent is only known to a few. The people are already too heavily taxed, and if we join 
this fact to the other two—remembering that Bismarck still directs affairs—we must come to the con— 
clusion, either that he wishes to protect Germany against a combination of two or more powers, or that 
he intends doing something that will lead to a collision with more than one of these Powers. There 
is some dilerence of opinion as to what is his object. I would ask those who think he is afraid of a 
Franco-Russian alliance, how it is he is letting Russia increase in power, when aword from him would 
have made Austria, and perhaps another Power, unite with the Turks; which would have caused her 
such a disaster that it would require twenty years to recover from it. SiN 

Is it not a fact that the frontier on the French side so bristies with fortifications as to be considered 
impregnable, and that the Russian will shortly be in the same state? Those who hold that opinion do 
not give Bismarck his due, surely a man of his calibre could at least form an alliance that would 
counteract the supposed one? Others, who give a little more care to the subject, ask themselves what 
Germany can possibly want, and the answer to that question, in their opinion, contains the only 
adequate explanation of these preparations. : 

The great obstacle to the further development of Germany is her want of a sea-coast; if she had 
good harbours, she would soon have a’large merchant fleet, then her goods would compete success- 
fully with those of other nations; and, as her commerce increased, she would gradually become 
wealthy. The coast and harbours are too temptingly near, too easily taken; and once taken by 
Germany, so difficult to retake; that should an opportunity occur he could not resist taking the 
Netherlands, and that opportunity is likely soon to come. Were Austria and England engaged ina 
great struggle with Russia, then would be the time to do it; France could not prevent it, and all our 
available raen would be already in the field. Still, it is of vital importance to us that Germany do 
not possess the Netherlands. France, Russia, and Austria can each place over a million and a half 
trained men in the field, and Italy can call out 500,000. In presence of such truly formidable hosts, 
we may well inquire how many we can place in the field, and how long it will take to do so; and, 
unfortunately, the answer to both questions is not calculated to reassure us. The army numbers over 
190,000 men, with a reserve of 11,000 men available for active service, an Indian army of 125,000, 
and 100,000 militia for garrison duty. We have 200,000 trained men for home defence. Our field 
force would number 138,000, regulars and the first-class reserve—every man we can muster except 
those in India, and it would not be safe to take any away—which would be increased by native troops 
and volunteers from militia and Volunteers to about 300,000 men. And I am afraid it will take two 
months to bring this small number into the field. 

It is said it.will be the beginning of April before we can place 60,000 men in the field, and that 
after the repeated warnings that it would probably be required ; surely this is incorrect? I thought 
we could place 180,000 in the field in about fourteen days at any time, and at a serious time like the 
present I thought a telegram would have set them in motion. No one but our system can be held 
responsible for this highly dangerous and deplorable state of affairs. People go abroad it is true, but 


they must shut both their eyes and ears, for they do not appear any wiser when they return. Go , 


where you will on the Continent, you will find, England is not recognized as a military power. And 
practically this is true; our army, second to none in efficiency and bravery, is so small—one man 
against from fifteen to thirty trained men equally armed—that it would be the height of folly to take 
the field at once. ies 

Why disguise the truth? It would, for instance, be impossible to drive the Russians from the 
lines of Constantinople. Of course we could, and I trust, if necessary, will do so, but we should have 
to shut the Dardanelles, and then collect a vast army and drive them, this time I hope, away from the 
Black Sea altogether, in order to secure peace for a century. Consequently, it is the opinion of the 
Continental Powers that England is going the way of all nations—as I have been frequently told—and 
that there is no necessity for their considering whether this or that idea of theirs is contrary to English 
interests and honour: hence the repudiation of the Black Sea clause, the courteous treatment we have 
received at the hands of Russian diplomacy, their Christian treatment of English doctors, and the 
deference shown to our wishes in the Treaty of Peace. Would they have dared to treat a German 
doctor or diplomacy thus? I know this is not true. Englishmen are as brave and determined to 
keep that which they have inherited as their fathers were before them; and I am confident they will 
to day do their duty in the way their ancestors did. In the present critical state of affairs, when we 
may at any moment be engaged in a struggle with one of the Great Powers, and with the probability 


é 
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of having later on to prevent the encroachments of another, it is of the utmost importance to profit 
by the lessons of the wars of 1870 and 1877. The first shows us the crime of entering on a war 
unprepared, and how speedily it was punished; it would also teach us that soldiers cannot be made 
to order; and, lastly, that those who rapidly bring the largest number into the field win. This last 
war emphatically repeats the same lessons, and in addition this fact—the importance of which it is 
impossible to over-estimate—that men having a slight military training can throw up trenches that 
_ will enable them to defy the best drilled troops in the world, even when aided by powerful artillery, 
and give them time to become veteran soldiers behind them, as seen at Plevna, on the Lom, at the 
Schipka, and various places in Asia. In conjunction with the above facts, we must consider that part, 
and a very small part only, of this great empire is impregnable, and that various other parts can only 
be defended by an army, as, for instance, India, on whose frontiers there are hostile people, amongst 
whom intrigue is doing its work, and within treason slowly arming, 

These facts, I venture to submit, demonstrate the absolute necessity for at once largely increasing our 
military power. Now there are three ways of doing this: one is by adopting a greatly modified con- 
scription, but the nation is so prejudiced against it, and it is so contrary to their ideas of personal 
freedom, that I am firmly convinced it will never be accepted, and therefore it is useless discussing it ; 
a second is by raising our army to the necessary strength, such as will enable us to place 200,000 men in 
the field at a few day’s notice, and have such a reserve as will supply, at least, an equal number of 
trained men in ten to fourteen days—but that would more than double the amount of the estimates, 
increase the taxes, and I feel sure no Government would be allowed to keep it up when there was: no 
prospect of war ; therefore, I deem it unsatisfactory in this age of arms; the third is, by establishing 
throughout the empire a Volunteer Force, consisting of artillery, cavalry, infantry, and an ambulance 
corps for active service; and I shall, I hope, demonstrate that it will place us in such a constant state 
of preparation as will enable us to place in the field, at a very short notice, such a number of trained 
men as will ensure success from the first, and that, too, without perceptibly increasing taxation, or inter- 
fering with the ordinary duties of life. 

I shall now proceed to bring before you the system on which tke Force is founded ; the way in 
which it is intended to carry it out; a general summary of the most prominent rules; the estimated 
result’; and the objections to it, with replies. The system is, as its name implies, purely voluntary ; 
no one is obliged to join, and after due notice, no resignation will be refused, except in time of 
imminent danger, and thus individual freedom is fully recognized... ‘The opportunities of training will 
be so well arranged and numerous, mimimum required so limited, that practically it will cause no inter- 
ference with a man’s civil duties. Each member must undergo a certain amount of preliminary drilling 
before he can be enrolled, this will be given him at such times as will be most convenient to him; and 
this, with the yearly training, will secure efficiency. Government will be requested to give a small 
grant to cover expenses and offer inducements to join, but the total amount will be such an insignificant 
sum, that it will cause no perceptible increase of taxation. It is intended to carry out the system in 
this way. A Central Cummittee is being formed—containing military men—to draw up the rules that 
shall give effect to the system; and a Sub-Committee will be appointed for eaeh military district, to 
form a corps and apply the rules with a due consideration of the requirements of that district. This is 
a summary of the most prominent of the proposed rules. ; 

- The Force to be under the orders of the Commander-in-Chief. 

The discipline, uniform, drill, and arms, as in the army. 
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Candidates for commissions to have held that rank in the army, Or pass an examination at some 


school of instruction qualifying them to hold it. 


Each member to pass a preliminary inspection showing that he is suffieiently trained to march 
with his regiment, before being enrolled. Enrolled members to attend a limited number of drills. 


annually. — 
Regiments to be called out for a week's drill onee a year with the regulars, fer which time 


eaeh man shall receive ample compensation day’s drill on holidays twice, or three times a-year. An 
Act of Parliament, or an Order in Council, to be obtained before calling the Force, or any part of it 
out for active service. 

When called out, the Force shall form a part of and receive the same pay as the Army. 

_ Members to be supplied with their arms and uniform, which must be returned in a reasonable 
state of repair on leaving. _ 
: Sines to supply their own uniforms, &c. A certain part of the grant to go to meet the expenses 
of the corps. ; 

As fet. as Iam able to judge the Force will be very popular, and I think I may safely estimate 
that two per cent. of the male population of the United Kingdom will join. This gives 300,000. If 
two in a thousand of those colonies that contain over 100,000 males joined, we should have 200,000 
more. But those colonies that do not possess that number will furnish a very fair contingent, and if I 
estimate the number the Force will give at from 4 to 600,000 men, I shall not, I think, be accused of 
exaggeration. This would cost the Empire from 1,800,000/. to 3,000,000/. for 600,000 men who 
were efficient ; and England would only have to pay half of that sum. One per cent. of the above 
would yield over 2 million. 

A large part of the population will be gradually trained, each colony will be able to place a com- 
paratively large force of its own in the field—not the least advantage of which will be their knowledge 
of the country—for its protection from foes within or without. In a word, the British Empire, asa whole, 
and each component part separately, will be in a constant state of preparation, and be, in fact, invulnerable 
And England will again predominate in the councils of Europe ; to which position she is fully entitled, 
by her love of freedom and justice, her naval supremacy, strategical position, and unlimited supply of 
men, material, and money ; that influence would be used in the cause of civilization and peace. But 
it has been objected that it would curtail the recruiting field for the army ; those who are of that opinion 


overlook this important fact: that the members of the Force will be engaged in civil pursuits, and not 
: 2 Be 
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Arr. I. those who regard the army as an honourable means of gaining a living. It has also been said that it 
would injure the Volunteers. ; 

‘They may be divided into two distinct classes, equally efficient, brave, and patriotic; those whe 
form one class would no¢ undertake active service abroad—for domestic or other reasons—but are ready 
and willing to keep their engagements, and we may rest assured that they will do their duty at home; 
the other, as a rule, the younger members, have not much strong home-ties, and, consequently, regard 
it as their duty to place their services at their country’s disposal in her hour of danger, and are ready 
for service anywhere. I believe it is correctly surmised that they would join the Force for active 
service: but I feel sure their place would be tilled by men ready and willing to defend their home. 
As time rolls on, some of the members of the force for active service will also, I suppose, find 
domestic reasons for no longer undertaking active service abroad, nghtly thinking they had done their 
duty to their country, and | am firmly convinced they will then be found amongst the Volunteers for 
‘heme defence, and the Force would repay at least what it borrowed. 

The only objection, in my opinion, 1s the week’s drill with the regulars, and certainly that is not 
So serious as it would at first sight appear, when we consider the number of those. who engage for a 

f month’s drill, that the men will receive ample compensation, and that great care will be used in select- 
| ing the time for each district. But if it were found to be aserious drawback, I'should venture to 
| suggest that an exception be granted in favour of each regiment found efficient—the men receiving the 
| same amount—or that a certain number of regiments only be called out, each in its turn. However, 
| this must be decided by the Committee. It has also been objected that the Government will not give 
the grant. 

If the Force was efficient, if it attained anything like the estimated number, if the total amount 
was an insignificant sum, and if it was popular, we may be sure the country and Government will 
grant it. Now I have, I venture to submit, demonstrated that it is absolutely necessary at once to 
increase our military power, both offensive and defensive ; that the Volunteer Force for active service 
is the only way this can be done without perceptibly increasing the taxes, or curtailing the liberties of 
the people; and that the said Force will give us the necessary increase of-military power. There- 
fore, I earnestly request you to give the subject your careful consideration, and then I feel confident it 
will have your sympathy and material support. I forgot to state that it would at once place 100,0C@ 
trained men at the disposal of the Government. 

Tout ce que Pon veut bien, Pon peut. 


This has 

been 

strack Zz 
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see p. 181. 


ADDITIONAL PAPER PUT IN BY CAPTAIN Duny, 
British Legion for Active Service. 


The men of the British Legion would be principally drawn from a class who would not 
Service. otherwise join either the Army or the Volunteers. 
The minimum service of the men in time of peace would be 12 months. In time of war, the 
men must serve until three or more months (as may be hereafter fixed) after the conclusion 
Efficiency. of peace. 
During peace, the men would be required to attend a certain number of drills to become 
Arms and_, efficient, and would be under the Mutiny Act, similar to the Ist Class Army Reserve. 


clothing. During peace, arms and clothing would be issued to the men; and a small capitation grant, 
Resigna- to cover expenses of head-quarters, ranges, staff, &c. 
tions. During peace, men might resign after 12 months’ service, by giving a months’ notice, but no 


resignation would be accepted in time of war; and any absentee would be dealt with as a 
formation, deserter, under the Mutiny Act. 
Brigading. The men would be formed into consolidated battalions, and, as far as possible, localized. 
Each battalion would be attached to the nearest local district brigade, and would be under 
Strength. the direct orders of the Brigadier or Officer Commanding Brigade Depot. 
Offieers The strength of each battalion would be 30 officers and 770 men. 
The officers of the legion must have served in the army, cr hold a P. or P.S. Certificate. 
Any gentleman bringing 50 or more men may receive a commission proportionate to the 
number of men thus brought, provided that, within a limit to be hereafter fixed, he passes an 
First Com- @Xamination at a school of instruction. 
missions. _ Asa matter of fact, at the present time, as is well known in Volunteer Corps, officers easily 
bring men into their corps. The men join singly and voluntarily; therefore, the number of 
commissions to civilian officers for bringing men would be extremely limited. 


Seeretary of In every instance, the appointment of officers would rest with the Secretary of State 
State to. for War. 
approve 
first Com- 4 
Embodi. In time of war, the British Legion would be embodied, and would receive the same pay and 
aig allowances, and be under the same rules and regulations in every way as the Regular Army. 
ie of wat. The cost of clothing for men, in the first instance, would be:— 
Cost. ert gs 
Tunic 5 3 


Undress .. SA 
Trowsers .. #2 
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APPENDIX No. IL. 
—————— eee 


References. 


A, To inquire what are the necessary require- 
‘ments of the Volunteer Force to be covered by 


the Capitation Grant? 


B. Whether the pregent Grant is sufficient for 
the above purpose? 

C. If not, in what form any increased assist- 
ance shall be given? 

D. Whether any alteration in the organization 
of the Force is necessary ? 


E. Whether any increase of efficiency of the 
Force is desirable, and, if so, in what direction, 
and to what extent? 

F. Whether the present mode of issuing 
the Capitation Grant is one that tends to the 
economical administration of public money ? 

G. Whether any change is desirable in the 


conditions of appointment and retirement’ of | 


_ Adjutants ? 


Steps taken. 


A, Issue of Circular Letter AA and Paper 
of Questions Bp. . Queries Nos. 9 and 10. 


B. Vide No. 1. Queries Nos. 9 and 10. 

C. Paper of Questions B. 

D. Issue of Circular Letter AA and Paper 
of Questions BB. Queries Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
1, 8, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, and 23. 


EK. Paper of Questions B. Queries Nos. 


12 and 138. 
F. Paper of Questions B. Query No. 11. 


G. Consider course in Committee. 


APPENDIX No. IIL. 


General Papers and Official Cases referred to the Volunteer Committee. 


SS 


rank, pay, and retired allowance of. 


Number. 
Subjects. 
No. |Sub. No. 
¥. 6705 The Proceedings and Report of the Volunteer Conference as reported by Colonel 
Gen. No. |: Fletcher, Scots Guards, in covering letter on 26th January 1878.. 
BR 6710 Captain and Adjutant Townley, 8rd Administrative Battalion West York R. V.. 
Gen. No, on the requirements of the Force. Paper prepared for the Volunteer Conference. 
ee 6713 The general question of the mal-administration of Public Money by Commanding 
Gen. No. Officers of Volunteers, as evinced by recent investigation into certain cases of the 
administration of the Capitation Grant. 
aa 6723 Volunteer Ambulance Association. Formation of. Recognition of. ‘Provision of 
Gen. No. funds for. General question. 
V. 6802 Volunteer Medical Department. The question of the formation of one. 
. Gen. No. This would absorb the Volunteer Ambulance Department referred to above. 
ee The formation of Volunteer Engineer Torpedo Corps, with special rates of pay, 
Engineer} 253 | allowances, &c. 
Gen. No. 
pSV. 2326 | Are Adjutants of Volunteers to be allowed to have the honorary rank of Major 
Stafford whilst serving, as has been allowed in the case of the Adjutants of Militia? 
and i 
28,286 95 
50,055 22° Adjutants of Volunteers appointed prior to 1871. Captain and Adjutant Wade on 


App. IT. 


App. II. 


Arp. V, 


Special Letters or Representations addressed to Volunteer Committee. 
er ee | 


Date. 


- APPENDIX, 


APPENDIX No. iV. 


Writer. 


8rd April 1878 


16th April 1878 


6th May 1878 


15th May 1878 
3rd June 1878 
12th June 1878 
14th June 1878 
29th June 1878 


Subject. 


Lieut.-Col. Sir T. Acland, 
Bart., M.P., 1st A.B. Devon 
R.V. 

Lt.-Col. H. Wolrige Gordon, 
2nd A.B. Aberdeen R. V. 

Lieut.-Col. Pilkington, 15th 
Lancashire R. V. C. 


Lieut.-Col. C. E. H. Vincent, 
40th Middlesex R. V. C. 


Serjeant E. Hornsby, Ist 
A.B. Tower Hamlets R. V. 


Capt. the Earl of Dartmouth, 
27th Stafford R. V. C. 

Lieut. Jas. S. Low, 22nd 
Aberdeen R. V. C. 

Capt. Milward, 17th Wor- 
cester R. V. C. 

Lieut.-Col. J. W. Bushby, 
22nd Middlesex R. V. C. 

Lieut.-Col. Findlay, 1st A. B. 


Volunteer Conference, Notes on the Pro- 
ceedings of. 


Travelling Expenses of Administrative 
Battalion to attend Brigade Drill. 

Volunteer Conference, Paper prepared for, 
on the requirements of the’ Force 
(printed). 


1. Time of Payment of the Annual Capi- | 


tation Grant. 

2. Money grants from corps funds to 
Permanent Staff of Volunteer Corps. 

1. Desirability of conversion of battalion 
into'a consolidated corps. 

2. Faulty ignorance of officers. 

3. Imperfect test of knowledge by al- 
lowing qualification at inspection. 

Camps, Regimental, importance of, 
Printed paper on: 

Constitution of Force, Finance, Efficiency, 
Clothing, and Drill. 

Institution of an Order of Merit for 
Officers of _ Volunteers. 

Queen’s Aides-de-Camp, allowing a cer- 
tain number to the Volunteer Force. 

The views of aptain Stanford, 14th 


Dumbartonshire R. V. Dumbartonshire Rifle Volunteer Corps, 
on the Force, generally, submitted for 


the consideration of the Committee. 
Vv 


Dumbarton 
Te ore : 
His views upon the subject of the Force 
Vv 


dth July 1878] | Lieut.-Col. Joicey, 2nd A. B. 
Durham R. V. am bes 


ly. 
generally ae 


APPENDIX No. V. 


Aa 1. 
Sir, War Orrice, §.W., 24th April 1878. 

I am directed by the Secretary of State to request that you will be good enough to procure 
from the Officers Commanding the several Corps composing the Administrative Brigade or 
Battalion under your command, the necessary information to enable you to compile the enclosed 
Return, which should be completed with the least possible delay, and returned to this Office. 

Care should be taken to include in the several columns every item of Expenditure -of the 
‘Administrative Brigade or Battalion, so that the column headed U (“Gross Total ”) may 
represent its whole Annual Cost. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


BURY. | 


To Officers Commanding 
Administrative Brigades 
and Battalions of Volunteers. 


AA ple / 
Sir, War Office, 8.W., 24th April 1878. 

I am directed by the Secretary of State to request that you will have the gocdness to have 
filled up and returned to this Office, at your earliest possible convenience, the enclosed Form. 


Care should be taken to include in the several columns every item of expenditure of the — 


Corps, so that the column headed U (“Gross Total”) may represent its whole Annual Cost. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
To Officers Commanding Your obedient Servant, 
Volunteer Corps not forming part of BURY. 
Administrative Brigades or Battalions. 


——_— 


’ 
} 


a 


E 
; 
i 
4 
3 
’ 
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AA 


MEMORANDUM. 


Attention is called to the communication upon the other side, the original of which was 
forwarded from this Office upon the 24th of April last. . 
The Form therewith transmitted should be filled wp, and returned to this Office, without fail, | 
not later than the 1st of June next. 
Wak Ofricn, 8.W. 
17th May 1878. 


Ape. V. 


APPENDIX No. VI. 


Bp 1. 


App. VI. 

Sir, War OFFicE, 8.W., 24th April 1878. 
WITH reference to the Committee of Enquiry into the Volunteer Force now being held at this 
Office, I am directed by Secretary Colonel Stanley to request that you will have the goodness to 
fill up with your replies and return to this Office the enclosed Series of Questions upon points 
affecting the Force in general, on which the Committee are desirous of obtaining information. 

I have the honour. to be, Sir, 
To Officers Commanding Your obedient Servant, 
Administrative Brigades or Battalions, . BURY. 
and Volunteer Corps not forming part 
of such Administrative Brigades or Battalions. 


Bs 2. 


MEMORANDUM. 
Attention is called to the communication upon the other side, the original of which was 
forwarded from this Office upon the 24th of April last. . . 
The Series of Questions therewith transmitted should be filled up and returned to this Office, 
without fail, not later than the 1st of June next. 
Wark OFFICE, S.W. 
17th May 1878. 


BB 3. 
MEMORANDUM. 
THE Series of Questions enclosed in the printed Circular Letter from the War Office, dated 
Vv 


, 24th April 1878, No. 


6705 
Officers Commanding Administrative Brigades or Battalions, and of the Officers Commanding 
close, or consolidated, Corps. 
_ One copy’ only is, therefore, sent to each Administrative Brigade or Battalion, and to each 
close, or consolidated, Corps. 

Copies of the Questions BB cannot be supplied for the consideration of Officers other than 
the Officer Commanding each Administrative Brigade or Battalion, and the Officer Commanding 
each close, or consolidated, Corps. 


24th May 1878. 


__Genl. No, and marked Bs, are intended for the personal consideration of the 


SERIES OF QUESTIONS B. 


Volunteer 


Head- Quarters 
aT | pen 


Subject. Queries. Subject. Queries. 


Constitution of 
Force. 


nation at 14 days’ notice be 
retained ? 


2. If not, ‘what term of en- 
gagement might reasonably be 
required ? 


3. Should such engagement be 
determinable by a payment of 
a sum of money in future to the 
funds of the Corps? If so, what 
sum, and after what particular 
periods? 


1. Should the power of resig- 


(Applicable only ’to 
dministrative 
Brigades or Bat- 
talions, or to Ad- 
ministrative Bri- 
gades or Battalions 
recently _consoli- 
dated.) 


4. Is it possible to convert 
the Administrative Regiment to 
which you belong into a Con- 
solidated Corps? What would 
be the difficulties, if any ? 


5. If the Administrative sys- 
tem should be continued, ought 
more power, and, if so, of what 
kind, to be given to the Com- 
manding Officer of the Adminis- 
trative Brigade or Battalion ? 


Subject. 


Constitution of 


Force—cont. 


Finance. 


Clothing. 


ATPENDIX, 


Queries. Subject. 


ny 


6. Is it desirable to give Com- 
manding Officers power to order 
attendance at certain parades, 

and, if so, what penalty, other 
than dismissal, could be enforced 
for disobedience ? 


Clothing—cont. 


7. Are the present powers of 
enforcing discipline sufficient ? 


8. Does the power of summary 
dismissal work well in practice? 


9. Is the power of inflicting 
fines exercised to any extent in 
the Corps or Battalion under 
your command ? 


10. What is the average 
annual expenditure of your 
Corps, in round numbers? What 
is the average annual receipt 
of Capitation Grant ? 

If the expenditure be in excess 
of the Capitation Grant, how 
is the balance provided : 


Efficiency. 


a. By subscriptions from 
officers. 

b. Subscriptions from other 
members of Corps. 

ce. Donations and subscriptions 
from the public. 

d. Or in what other manner? 


11. Is the present Capitation 
Grant sufficient for the ordinary 
expenses of your corps, exclusive 
or inclusive of training in camp ? 

If not, what is the minimum 
addition you consider necessary ? 

Should such addition be given 
in stores or in money? 

If in money, for what specific 
purposes? | 

If in stores, are there any 
particular articles not now pro- 
vided that you consider should 
be found by the Government ? 


Camps or Autumn 
Drilis. 


12. Does the present mode of 
issue of the Capitation Grant to 
the Commanding Officer and 
three members of the Finance 
Committee of a Corps tend to 
greater, or less, economy than 
the former plan pursued of the 
issue to the Adjutant for expen - 
diture “under certain specified 
headings ? 

13. Do you consider that the 
Commanding Officer has as much 
control over the expenditure 
under the present, as ‘under the 
former, mode of issue ? 


Officers. 


14. Do you procure clothing 
and accoutrements from local 
tradesmen or from large Army 
contractors in London? 


15. Are the supplies obtained 
by competition, and, if so, is the 
lowest tender as a rule accepted ? 


16. Is payment made on de- 
livery, or spread over a length- 
ened period ? 


195 


Queries. 


17. Do you see any advantage 
in procuring materials at cost 
price from the Army Clothing 
Depot, and in having the gar- 
ments made up locally ? 


18. What is done with the 
worn-out clothing? Does it 
become the property of the man, 
or is it sold for the benefit of the 
Corps or Battalion ? 


19. What proportion of men 
pay for their own clothing, and 


| what proportion are supplied out 


of the Funds of the Corps or 
Battalion? 


20. Is it desirable to increase 
the present standard of require- 
ments for efficiency? If so, in 
what direction and to what 
extent ? 


21. There are two quasi-com- 
pulsory attendances: the Annual 
Inspection, and attendance at 
Brigade Drill. 

Would you recommend any 
addition to such quasi-compul- 
sory attendances? If so, of what 
kind ? 

Do you consider it would be 
possible to permit a given num- 
ber of attendances in. camp or in 
barracks to be made a condi- 
tion of efficiency ? 


22. What do you consider the 
hindrances, if any, to the forma- 
tion of Regimental Camps, or to 
the attendance at the Autumn 
Drills with Regular Troops by 
Volunteer Corps ? 


23. Are there any special diffi- 
culties in your case in forming a 
Regimental Camp at the Head- 
Quarters of the Brigade Depot 
to which you belong? If s0, 
state them. 


24. Do you get a sufficient 
supply of Officers without diffi- 
culty? Are they generally of 
such a social position as you 
would desire ? 


25. Would it be desirable to 
require a higher standard of 
military knowledge from the 
Officers of your Corps than that 
demanded at present, and, if so, 
of what kind? 

Could they, as a rule, find the 
necessary time for such a pro- 
ceeding’? 


26. Are the Schools of Instruc- 
tion generally attended by your 
Officers ? 

Are there any points on which 
you think the nature of instruc- 
tion imparted at such schools 
might be improved? If so, what 
are they ? 


2c2 
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to delay on the part of the 6th 

Devonshire Artillery Volunteer 

Corps not received at War 
| Office until 28th October 1878. 


* This includes a sum of 12s. 1d. per enrolled member for “cost of Billets.” 

t This includes a sum of 17s. 7d. per enrolled member for “cost of Billets.” 

t}This includes a sum of 7d. per enrolled member for ‘“‘ Forage Allowance to Field Officers.” 

§ This includes sum of 2d. per enrolled member for “ cost of Funeral of Sergeant-Major Donnelly,” 


APPENDIX No, VIII. App, VIII 
PAPER drawn up from the Abstract of Volunteer Expenditure Returns for the Five 
Years from 1873 to 1877, inclusive. 
Average Cost per Average annual 
Enrolled Member on [a ey ll 
Arm, County, and Items for Efficiency, 
No. of Corps. Total. See Remarks. 
and Travelling, 
A to J. K to Z, mil 
arse shi 281, ds, Ve ey) ise ds 
LIGHT HORSE. 
Ist Fifeshire . UNE S ai tes Ge |e a LALO 8 
ist Forfarshire PHO} 21-4025 EL |) 56 Tk 42 118 7 | Average for 2 years. 
1st Hertford .. as aid 5 Do not draw Capitation Grant. 
1st Huntingdon LASOLO pL e622 8) ad aa Die 4. 
ist Lincoln OALIEPA-| 3B. VL LO) 4. al 114 0 
MOUNTED RIFLE. 
1st Dumfries .. TVG6E e711) Ou? £0. jh Ls az 117 7 | Average for 3 years, 
1st Roxburgh... TERROR TS: ee ON t2 eb) W118" ek 118 2 
ENGINEER. 
1st Cheshire Corps . Og Ot 10: MO) 1B) G4. bg 12. ot 1415) 10 
1st Adm. Bn. Durham Wate AO ea 7 ih wl 8 1 15-10 
1st Flint Corps te ye Ol OONSH AVE Ih S27. 6S 115 0 | Average for 4 years. 
ist Adm. Bn. Gloucester MRE TO. ao LOD el Le ae all 
1st Hants Corps ates pel 20a 2 EO 860 13) 2) LO 87 1 13 11 
_1st Lanark Corps PLO on Ono ade e201 6 la laseeal 
1st Lancashire Corps. . eae SOME SOF aL nS 7 1 15 10 
a London Corps » ete a Te “f pale) neo No record — Tia 
Ist Middlesex Corps .. Pee were 258) ti7 5k} eee a 
1st. Northampton Corps Leo TOGO £0 FEF i119 9 115 0 
2nd Tower Hamlets Corps Pee oye st ecOpe oi Oy Vlely” 74: LeCGE TS 
1st West York Corps BI 2 HT GOOGS EL 1.21'10 20 114 5 
2nd Ff Sec. Noe Pb 2e 7, % BH -BS: 115 4 | Average for 4 years. 
ARTILLERY, 
1st Adm. Br. Aberdeen ee ey Olio: P1964) 10 114 3 
ei, 55 Argyll... 124A O Od | 1 7 9 2a eG peer eS 
5 Return incomplete, several Corps _Ayr Artillery. 
Ist 4 Ayrshire Sg nt ee ae OE having, eee no accounts pre- 
1st Berwickshire Corps IDE Fs 1-0 66 HE) Oi Ie Ol | a 16188 fh, | ne 
2nd es 3 Pee oe Ol HO #% BS. Pat TOUT 112 0 
Ist Berwick-on-Tweed Corps.| 1 410] 011 9| 116 7 LLI6°66 
1st Adm. Br. Caithness Mee 4) BO OS) 89) | aL. PE oh 1 15 10 
1st 5, Cheshire re emeter 2 LAN OokQenOs| A116 NZ ISiSbe 6 
tet Adm. Br. Cinque Ports ..; 2 0 1/ 0 7 0) 27~«1 tS a 7 
1st » Cornwall 116 5 0 7 5 2 3 10 Psy 
“Ast », Cumberland Beane FOOLS | F (1 PIR: g BAT 6 
1st peevevonsnre wiht 8 6h Or7 41 £15 10 119 0 
Return received and sent back for 
correction 12th August 1878. 
Received and sent back for fur- Vv. 
ther correction on 29th August Deyon Artillery. 
ond ah +i re: a os 3. ne 1878. Amended Return, owing 765771 
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ae Abstract of Volunteer Expenditure Returns—continued. 
Average Cost per at 
Enrolled Member on | ie iene 


: Annual Returns 
Items 
Arm, County, and | - “Portal. et dei cae Remarks. 


x Proficiency, 
No. of Corps. Stationery, 


: and Travelling, : 
. }| equivalent to about 
AtoJ. K to Z. —per Efficient. 


Artillery—continued. 


2nd Durham Corps a Ace i OW Eee Oe AGP ts Flag gr gn tos en wd 
Sree ie si PPR e WhO aye 1 1s) eae kate 10 
4th of *) ie OWS 3 tO 14 96 HSER LAAN 114.11 
ist Edinburgh Uity Corps Aye UclAdailtn 0-329: > Oo De (ug HU PGL EL 
2nd Essex Corps DUANE IP, O44 Do Ge 10 > ia Via) 
3rd_ sy ” PARR ae See AN 8 8 AMG pads SRY NA Ag 
1st Adm. Br. Fife LAVOE” Deus UUM aye) iE alee 
1st » Horfar .. be oi 4 BS Return imperfect, 
Ist ‘ Glamorgan _ LD 8 OCT 6P SAPO yas reins tb RO." 9 
Ist as Gloucester L L0EE STO. L505 at oo ogee 1s ES iE 
1st Haddington Corps 1513) 8 iM 1.138 1543 
ist Adm. Br. Hants .. 1138 4); 010 8|] 2 4 0 LR SAH. 
Ist 4 Inverness 1 1G!) O20) vibe dil ge Oe panee tS U6 596 
1st A Kent 2 4 014 6 DUG NW WAZ 65, O 
9th Kent Corps PRES SF SD A aR e Ae ae OR Bee AOR Ge 
Oba ORM, te 1d SPOTL A 16 sO ey 
1st Lanark ,, Beet haat | 1 0p OSS 2 ta 0 2 0°6 
2nd Adm. Br. Lancashire MS TD TOs Oh OMe EO mers 118 0 || Average for 4 years. 
3rd el 6 ATES: ONLOAD ew) 2 0°38 
4th ‘ i PTA) 4 | NO Toe.d3) Oe eo 20 Ok.0 
ist Lancashire Corps ZELOL St) 10) Ge MLW) DAD LALO NG, 
4th ” ” Tete yg a, OO Terai (Qa 9 220) 2 
SEE ie i 1 14 33 80 9 OMe 9S 119 2 
aby ialeo ps ‘3 Nes Bugs) 016-3 PAE Te) Fa Wen 
19th s 2 LS aia Om aL) Oy EAE 2 0 6 
ist Adm. Br. Lincoln 115i, 57 O 10% |e Bs fof & rs) 8 
1st London Corps Leo 5 80 18 Sb WL 82 6 1 8 O | Average for 2 years. 
2nd Middlesex Corps.. Lets 1 1 XBR we tee 2 0 6 
3rd ant bahia VALE IO EB 0G kG ZUR OL Ate} 
_ 1st Midlothian Corps. . Lh GE 2180) OE KO Gp Va” BOS 2h Or 0 
; Cannot furnish particulars, each y 
1st Adm. Br.Monmouth ..| ~ .. ue: eK i: { opt he Coal Serene Sn 
. many have left the brigade. 
1st Newcastle-on-Tyne Corps} 2 210] 012 1] 21411|/ 2 1 6 } 
Return incomplete; the 4th Suf- 
ist Adm. Br. Norfolk —..|— v3 v a / acct | or 1875, 1876, and Ad 
7. 
1st » Northumberland; 112 5] 014 5] 2 6 10 118 5 
2nd Northumberland Corps ..| 2 6 4] 0 7 9/ 214 1 2 Oi 8 
1st Adm. Br. Orkney eects OO OO pamo mead st dng 118 +6 
2nd Pembroke Corps... LMU RIE SOs Gate Gc oni baa ea LoS ing 
ist Adm. Br. Renfrew Le AGF Barre Oke Cheat eat 118 6 
1st Shropshire DO oven! AO tee G2 SQ) 2-4 3 _ 
1st Surrey Corps ide es ae oe ms ale { ee pee ee ae 
ist Adm. Br. Sussex . . Bee 8 NS O18 20 Be anO) 416 119 10 
1st yy Kast York | 1 ‘2 10 Ove 2 1 ES-00. bon Roy ve 
4th East York Corps.. 218i 4 10 05: 16°) 92 48-10 119; 0 
1st North York Corps IS13! 4:4 10 OF (8) 72 11° 60 2G 3h 2 
ist Adm. Br. West York g. ii, a) Ae Return incomplete. 
1st West York Corps 2078! 7.1 O 16 (9 | 1B WO T19T 2 
4th ” ”. Vedat 7b BL. TS 2 18) OZ, 2 1h 38 
RIFLE. 
1st Adm. Bn. Aberdeen OA La ORG eral oils erates) 1 18°10 
2nd 9s Ks po) D186 02 PO cd Ae a 19 ae 119° 16 
Es pee ki 112-6) 014-45 2 6104. 2).0''9 
1st Aberdeen Corps. po) 1 A OA 8a ote 10. Ito 4 
1st Adm. Bn. Argryll bl a 8 Oo 38 1 18 11 PLT. 8D 
Bs) agape Pale 8 dea $e LAA Ae OS AL ts 58 2 610 
2nds) 4, wih we 116: Sop OR ROS Me Or eral 114 8 
1st a Banff .. 1 11 10 OL IO ied 12D ae 118 0 
1st is Bedford bes yrs fe er Uren OP ca eu beg 3) 2 OA. 


* This includes a sum of 4s. 1d. per enrolled member for “ Ball and Supper Expenses.” j 3, 
t This includes a sum of 3s. 8d. per enrolled member for “ Allowances to Commanding and Field Officers. 
This sum includes 1d. per enrolied member for “ Donation to Family of a Deceased Serjeant.” 
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Abstract of Volunteer Expenditure Returns—continued. 
| Average Cost per 


Hnrolled Member on 
Ttems 


Arm, County, and 
No. of Corps. 


A to J. 


K to Z. 


Total. 


Average annual 
issue onthe | 
Annual Returns: 


for Efficiency, 
Proficiency, 


Remarks. 


Stationery, 
and Travelling, 


equivalent to about 


—per Efficient. 


Rifle—continued. 
ist Berks Corps at 


ist Adm. Bn. Berwickshire ‘ j 


ist i Brecknock 
Ist Bucks Corps ais 
Ist Adm. Bn. Cambridge 
3rd Cambridge Corps 


ist Adm. Bn. Cheshire 


2nd ” ” 
3rd ” ” 
4th 
5th : 


Ist Adm. Bn. Cinque Ports a 


ist ~ Clackmannan .. 
1st 5 Cornwall 
2nd 9 ” 

1st + Cumberland 
Ist 35 Denbigh 
ist ye Derby 

3rd ” ” 

1st A Devon 

2ad ” ” 

3rd ” ” 

4th ” ” 


1st Devon Corps 
ist Adm. Bn. Dorset 


ist is Dumbarton 
1st Dumfries 
Ist 3 Durham 
2nd fi 3 

J 3rd bt 99 

4th 


9 ” 
3rd Durham Corps 
1st Edinburgh Corps 
3rd ” ye as), 
ist Adm. Bn. Elgin 


Ist” 4, Hssex 
3rd Pb) ” 

_ 5th Essex Corps 
9th, $7 
Ist Adm. Bn. Fife 
DOR? 155 Flint 
1st em Forfar 
ist Forfar Corps 
10th _,, os a 
ist Adm. Bn, Galloway 
1st ,, Glamorgan 
2nd ” ” 
8rd Glamorgan Corps 


ist Adm. Bn. Gloucester 
1st Gloucester Corps 
ist Adm. Bn. Haddington 


ist 5 Hants .. 
PP.’ 55 gs 
4th ” bh 
Ist ks Hereford 
1st i Hertford 


* This sum includes 7d. per enrolled member for “Commanding Officer’s Expenses.” 
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a ee ee 
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i e 
CON wWwow 
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peek ie 


Accounts of 14th Cheshire Corps 
not included. 
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— A 
NOOANNMNMSCHAOCANKHADD D RPUcrwoew 


Documents burnt at fire at Head- 
Quarters. 


—_ 


2 
0 
Return incomplete, one Corps 
having no record -whatever, 
and other Corps haying sup- 
plied but imperfect information. 


os 
ar SE OH OLOr 


Expenditure of 6th Corps for 
1873 and 1874 not inciuded, as 
no accounts for those years are 

( forthcoming. 


10 Expenditure of 2nd and 3rd Flint- 


shire and 4th Carnaryonshire 
8 Corps not included. as no ac- 
counts have been supplied by 


them. 
Expenditure of 2nd Corps not 
5 included, as no accounts haye 
been supplied by it. 


a 


_ 
CPP ROR RRP ROR OR 


+ This sum includes 1s. 11d. per enrolled member for “ Capitation Allowance to Commanding Officer, paid out for pood of 


Battalion.” 


} This includes the sum of 3s, 4d. per enrolled member for “ Forage Allowance, &c, to Commanding Officer.” 


Bek. 


App. VIII, 
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~__ Cheshire. _ 
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V. 
1 Devon. 
1172 
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Abstract of Volunteer Expenditure Returns—continued. 
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App. VIII. 
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Arm, County, and 


Average Cost per 
Enrolled Member on 
Items 


Average annual 
issue on the 
Annual Returns 
for Efficiency, 


No. of Corps. en 

® and Travelling, 

Ato J. | K to Z. bids ect fa 

Rifle—continued. fe ey ds) <6 19h ad. WA sl od: Sy) Se ele 

23rd Middlesex ih Peale Oml2 eco: GOlId- Wd) SS 4A 20, 3 
26th a ae da 1s. 9 20) el 0 Ls ai 116 4 
28th Ks me 0 OED) 0 7 O 1 tie b0 Telos 7 
29th : Pahl 2.101560 fe 1G ee 16,0 
36th ae Se 019 9 012 0 111 9 Wlds 6 
37th re ae A VSP) Deoe del 215 8 Pela, 4 
38th + é 1 910 017 6 2 a 116 4 
39th “5 Lele OV on ier l7t mass Pato 57, 
40th oD Iee4. 0 OTS 73 1 TG, 43 116 8 
‘46th i Deas eSiy 00 Ul ce? Wal 19 10 ew da b4u 0 
49th ss 116 4 ke iO DOES eee alae nd) 

50th " ee te “fi tre 

ist Adm. Ba. Midlothian adele Oh ar 66 lh. le LOp a7 go an 
1st Midlothian Corps 1 12 10 OF 3 43 be UGA 116 O 
ist Adm. Bn. Monmouth dpa Ok 407 9) 48) |) a C8 Leh6e 8 
2nd mae a7 = 7 0 8 10 i LG) 35 New Zas 2 
2nd Monmouth Corps Ailey Latd # Oh 4 9 1 12 2 Nel Fes 16 

ist Newcastle-on-Tyne Ei oe a és ar { 
ist Adm. Bn. Norfolk | wena! Somes Je 2—-} DieiGued Dremns Brose 
1st Norfolk Corps SeneeOL DeGraw do! (9.1 Oa By Taller’ 14.1.6 yril 
3rd “3 BES oll ee a ee, 1 ea bh Irae are SY) Dees: 
4th ail Let Vato 019 4 Diels oo De 2). 
1st Adm. Ba! Northampton ta Netiee EOaeLO 016 8 2) OKO le li 25 
1st bs Northumberland} 1 4 7] 017 0| 2 1 7 2 010 
8th Northumberland Corps: ale dL. ater O rd Ot —t- 40-3 et S\= 9 
1st Adm. Bn. Notts Rie ee led 70) 017 10 2 ~8: 10 1 19S 3 
1st Notts Corps 1 19 10 OPA a4: Fy oi 0: Pee ey 
1st Oxford Corps Olomiele eeteee gel 2. 1 LO a ais: 
2nd o- 0 6 0 11 10 oO) Le rit 119, 0 
ist Adm. Bn. Pembroke deeper OSLO a Jud tape it daa tell 
1st a Perth 1 6 6 014 1 Dean Oct 119 O 
2nd a 3 jails 8) OM" Breed LAS). 7 Qe Oly ¥5, 
ist Adm. Bn. Renfrew i Ooo. 20) 26r 0 1) iG et tial Seed: 
ond, (i isos 7 5] 22 5 1.15. 7 
1st Ss Ross 110 8 OF 51 ),2 1 15 10 PP as} 
1st = Roxburgh Gea eOmlO<so i ok Lz. 0 fet Oer i 
Agkes.4y Shropshire howe Geetedrrde dD... 2-10. -2 1.189 
md ,, * aiatomenicoe ey) 1 15. 1 .. 2 0.10 
Ist ts Somerset ele eelG om hy CONOR St R2605 9 114 8 
2nd, a Sites O14 tho te 119. 8 
ards, is i201 1 Or) 2 13, 2 1.19.8 
1st 5S Stafford 119+ 2 ORS eo 2h lie 116 9 
2nd, re ne S047" °6 | 2 9" 3B Vere 2)Qhak 
. rd FA 8 lee o.. «7. Lat EA: 2 16 11 heel Otae 5, 
4th, 3 Miseeietn 3 | Ot0.Qhi2 7 5 115 5 
Sth i, Sema indd 6 | 0.9.5.) 2 0 11 118 2 
“1st a Stirling 112 1 0 6 3 118 4 ee? 
Ist ,, Suffolk fore 1 41.9.) 2 16 11 2 211 
and, MME ck. ypc 02 C612. 1291 wiosag 
Ist ,, Surrey EBs (G-) cONLE Lal: 205) 5 1,169 
2nd, 99 Mangas 7 012. 4)-2 8 i 118 5 
ards, ” Boos 2 | 0.185 Gal 2d e8 119 3 
4th clemliet4 U1 0,12..3 Di Wf a ile alaye 2 
Ist Surrey Corps. a meso e | tl 5b 0] 8 18.2 hank ee 
2nd 99 * meeieiGii0 | 0 16.4) 2 7 9 115 9 
7th ” 412, 21 010 3|/ 2 2 5 Be Ors 
19th $r13.10¢! 0 15 4 [soo 115 9 
ist Adm. Bn. Sussex... Hite NOOO. ee ket. 1 oe eG 
ist Sussex Corps . il. ale8 yee up| eel Odum rie” (al hime er wea 116-2 
1st Adm. Bn. Sutherland 111-0 OpgG a4 ik ae Val iff 
1st a Owen ames.) 18,9} 0 4 5]. 1138 2 dettliae 2) 
Ist Tower Hamlets Corps ..| 1 3 6] 018 6| 117 0 1 16 11 
ist Adm. Bn. Warwick Braille ee Ns Ge emehite Firen Gintecnrdhiennn fe Pe fer] Bnd: 
ist Warwick Corps .. ite Onl Cam velese 4a 11 ib aly 
1st Adm. Bn. Westmoreland. . OMe iO cOetewi 223 ot 1 18 10 


ee 


Remarks. 


Average for 4 years. 


Do not draw Capitation Grant. 


No return furnished by the 4th 


October 1878. 


Average for 3 years. 


Average for 4 years. 


* This includes a sum of 2s, 3d. per enrolled member for ‘‘ Commanding Officer’s expenses.”’ 
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Arp. VIII. 


1 Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 
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Arr. VII. Abstract of Volunteer Expenditure Returns—continued. 
areas ee ee_ 
Average Cost per | Average annual 
; Enrolled Member on i, issue on the 
inte y Item s Annual Returns 
Arm, County, and Total Glaeser Remarks. 
No. of Corps. eo rainieied 
and Travelling, 
| Nod. 1 Ki to: Z. Neco 
Rifle—continued. ba Saas MEP Re SMR HN ie Dl Sued Soy wep 
ist Adm. Bn. Wilts. .. AP TORE SAE MONO ae nn) ib eatohyeys 
2nd a8 TALON Le Ree Oral inne 2. Thiod DEW AL 
ast =~ Worcester LT Be SO TS te 2 ae Pe: 
2nd Be 4 1 2510 OOD PINS e Nea} 1 18 10 
Ist si Kast York ito Racca boo EIR oD) A AE Ded ete) JVs ape! 
1st East York Corps .. NPS ane GM A Sag Us a | We “he 2 oor 114 1h 
ist Adm. Bn. North York . LEE Sra pilrgy ex O yee ean Oats 118 1 
2nd r Dee ay OY Beaty Dei TOl ie See Ma leek al 
1st A West York Thy BL) anes 016, 5 Patt oanye! L 18° 3 
2nd = 55 Heh 10) eine Atal (Oy SO) teen PRE 09) Aes () 
3rd 7” 3 Dee a TES ih eg Gk sl kdb tee We SUL 
Ath eet £ 1b BE 1 We OB oO Oe e ee Fe 8 
5th TRON Lit, 018 1 Sarah io) ak) AML are iO) 
2nd West York Corps LOS Oup Oe tartan D sa. ales LOLs) 
3rd a Wind ber aie} ra 0 amas Sale Daal be i baci tsiaony? 
4th hs Dare. D2! AS mle 5 5 
7th 5 Lee dara 9 Like 2 Fat Atal Ue 
* This includes a sum of 4d. per enrolled member for “ Commanding Officer’s expenses.” 
App. IX. APPENDIX No. IX. 


List of the 15 Corps who have not sent in complete Statements (wde Letter AA, Appendix V., 
and Table I, Appendix No. VII.) 


Arm Brigade, Battalion, or Corps. Remarks, 
Light Horse 1st Hertfordshire Corps Do not draw Capitation Grant. 
Engineer 1st London Corps... Return incomplete. 
Artillery .-| Ist Administrative Brigade Ayrshire. Ditto. 
. ae ..| 2nd - 5, Devonshire ..| Received too late for insertion. 
a Ap See St 7 »  Forfarshire ..| Return imperfect. 
Mr rene Br baa Reels ” » Monmouth Cannot furnish particulars. 
4 ae Pal suet My ‘4 Norfolk Return incomplete. 
oe 1st Surrey Corps... Ditto. 
33 1st Administrative Brigade West York Ditto. 
Rifle 1st Devonshire Corps Documents burnt at fire. 
x Ist Administrative Battalion Dumfries Return incomplete. 
5 Ells x Kincardine Ditto. 
5 Fo 20h Lanarkshire Corps .| All accounts lost. 
a a ..| 50th Middlesex ,, .. un me Do not draw Capitation Grant. 
” me ..«| 1st Newcastle-on-Tyne Corps Ne aes ae farnished by 4h ca 
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APPENDIX No. X. 


S11 


Lasr of the 38 Corps, Administrative Brigades or Battalions, in which Grand Total of Expenditure 
is less than Amount received from War Office. 


a a SS SST TT HEI SE LT RL SO TE TT, 


Brigades, Battalions or Corps. 


ist Roxburgh Mounted Rifle vers 5) 
ist Cheshire H.V.C. .. “i 
ist Adm. Bde. Aberdeen A. V.. 

1st t Argyll ohne 

2nd Berwickshire A.V.C. * 

ist Adm. Bde. Caithness A.V. ad 
Ist s, Cumberland A.V. <6 
2nd Durham A.V.C. .. ; “p 


3rd ” ” ’ 

4th ” ” pe 

10th Kent ‘4 a - 

1st Lanark Hs on *% sh a 
3rd Middlesex ,, phe A at SE 
1st Midlothian ,, Ne de oe 
2nd Pembrokeshire A. v. C. 


ist Adm. Bde. Hast York A.V. 13 oe 
ist Adm: Bn. Aberdeenshire Rifles .. aie 
1st a Ayr Rifles mG ae 
ist Edinburgh R.V.C. .. es ae 
9th Essex ea a a bar 
1st Adm. Bn. Fife. R.V. ey 
ist Pr Flint sy, 

1st Fe Forfar ,, 


1st Forfar R.V.C. ie 5 a3 
4th Adm. Bn. Ham pshire R.Y. 

1st = Inverness-shire _,, 
7th ip Lancashire os 

48th Lancashire R,. V.C. 

64th SSO Se eae 
28th Middlesex a x tye Be 
36th F aie Ahr 
Ist. Adm. Bn. Midicthian Rave 

Ist os Monrnouthshire ,, 


2nd Monmouthshire R.V.C. .. a ae 
ist Adm. Bn. Ross-shire R.V.. . : 
Ist 3 Roxburoh ~ 5"... 
ei os se Shropshire ,, .. 

Ist Pe Tower Hamlets R.V- 


(Vide Table I., Appendix No. VII.) 


Amount 


received by 
Corps from 
War Office. 


£ 
93 
538 
1,196 
1,364 


oly. 


828 
571 
1,347 


388 | 


368 
756 
2,402 
1,757 
901 
139 
999 
1,504 
1,237 
3,436 
936 
1,649 
1,162 
1,476 
764 
1,093 
1,542 
1,478 
226 
919 
1,465 
1,313 
1,587 
645 
905 
1,433 
1,310 
1,008 
1,343 


16 
4 
2 


SOoecCOOoOoooocoeooocoscesowosaooesea cos 


SR DE ESS ET SETA EI 


Grand Total Balance 
of in 

Expenditure. | Hand. 
Le sy di BahOu tlle 
89 5 11 Aoi yuh 
491 19 11 46.12 gid 
| 96616 3 230 2 9 
1,088. 3 8 981 2 4 
80 4 8 1G sd 
808 4 4 2013 8 
5438. 0 0 28 16 0 
| 1,330 14 5 LGyaeh ai 
| 383-14 10 419 2 
| ¥*304 0 4 64 4 10 
674 5 5 BOF Holh 
9,926 4 5 175 16 7 
1,695 18 1 Gls 2 dd 
853.138 4 48 4 8 
WHO 1D bpd 28 18 11 
960 14 0 38 8 0 
| 98415 8 519 10 9 
| 1,080 8 4 156 15 8 
3,192 10 3 243 11 9 
897 15 7 38 9 5 
1,596 17 11 5219 1 
$970 13 1 192 011 
1460 8 11 16 4 1 
698 12 7 65.17 5 
1,076 -2 4 17 4 8 
1,264. 9 4 277 19 4.8 
1,279 18 0 193 6 0 
21915 4 Cost as 
909 6 3 919 9 
1,402 15 4 6216 8 
1,200 17 10 112,14 42 
1,329 5 7 258 10 5 
638 0 11 Dai otal 
825.18 3 79 5 9 
1,306 11 7 126 12 5 
1,268. 14 42 14 8 
975 17 0 SOT 40 
1,323 17 7 19 4 5 


* This includes a sum of 45/. 2s. 4d. for ball and supper expenses, 
+ Expenditure of 3 of the Corps not included. 
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Ave. XI. | APPENDIX No. XI. 


List of the 240 Corps, Administrative Brigades, or Battalions, in which the Grand Total of 
Expenditure is in excess of amount received from War Office, and in which also the Expenditure 
per Troop, Battery or Company for Head-Quarters and Ranges exceeds the prescribed amounts of— 


201. in Column A (Head-Quarters, &e.) 
12/7, i C (Ranges.) vee’ 
(Vide Table 1, Appendix No. VIL) ~ 


— 


No. 6f Troops, Cost per Troop, Battery, or Company, 


Brigade, Battalion, or Corps. Batteries, 
} or Companies. Column A. Column C, 
Sad Aa Lo 3. ie 
ist Fifeshire Light Horse V.C. of FS a dt git oe 
Ist Forfarshire Light Horse V.C. .. ue a lt Pious aos 
1st Huntingdon iS 5 BS x a At 32°12 8 és 
1st Lincoln , % li Ps ats lt | cae eats 
{st Dumfriesshire Mounted Rifle V.C. Lf) A le ee is 
1st Administrative Battalion Durham E.V. .. a8 13¢ . | 44 8 11 ive 
Ist Flint E.V.C... '  .4 os 5 AF ba ihe As ea 
1st Administrative Battalion Gloucestershire E.V. . . | 16¢ | Matas 40 4 
1st Hampshire E.V.C. .. a i oo est 2¢ press TN 7 ‘ 
Ist Lanarkshire 5 .. ., a We ——6¢ AO Lo 2m ; 
Ist Lancashire .,, .. ne 4 bas on 8¢ 87 16 11 Me 
2nd % eet i if ae oh 6¢ 32 19 5 De. 
1st Middlesex ) hiric ae tt ate wf 8¢ 48 °3 2 Fie 
Ist Northampton ,, .. Be we 4, a ge 42 13 9 A 
2nd Tower Hamlets E.V.C... ar os nh 6¢ 48 8 9° ae 
1st West Yorkshire _ ,, ‘2 fe oa ai 6¢ 29°) 0: +2 oe 
2nd “A a nd 3 se be 10¢ 36 8 5 + 
1st Berwickshire A.V.C. ys i. BS ae 1b Se ate 
1st Berwick-on-Tweed A.V.C. .. # a se 2b “ee ae 
ist Administrative Brigade Cheshire A.V... “id 7b for be 
Ist Ps # Cinque Ports A.V. He 1440 4210 8 if 
Ist MA hr Cornwall Rs Ce 1036 26 3 8 ae 
Ist % 4 Devonshire __,, ke 106 ax; sia 
- Ist Edinburgh A.V.G. .. ce re 5 ne 9b oes Lie 
2nd Essex ¥, AS af ey Af ae 130 ‘itr "et 
ord * — 3) AaB eal ft ae uh a 8b | 3715 8 re 
ist Administrative Brigade Fife A.V... ; sid 122 Bt rit 
Ist it # Glamorgan A.V, .. at 176 380 4 4 
Ist 5 48 Gloucester ,,  .. este 9b | 44 6 8 ta 
Ist Haddington A.V.C... e: ae te ~ 1b ae ; 2414 6 
Ist Administrative Brigade Hampshire A.V... Saf awe ee oa Wee 
Ist ne F Inverness ,,_.. Bi . 186 | 25 16 10 
1st 3 36 Kent cre oh a 11h H 58 6 10 bts 
Ith Kent A.V.C... “$3 Bh at ic Set 6b ee a 
2nd Administrative Brigade Lancashire A.V... ts 15 30 6 4 
3rd i f 4 ue ee 14b 45°10 5 
4th - sf ‘ SMEMuE hey. BF 39 17 11 
Ist Lancashire A.V.C, .. es HA me aA 8b 61 14 6 
4th, ay Re RE, 8 OR dae 8b 48 13 0 
athe. widths Oto he eee ena Ht eb Gi 
wth =? Rinienerr tae, Te 9b | cee tone 
19th. c, bins alin detia td Bema CS Ob | alban 1 ot 
Ist Adminstrative Brigade Lincoln AV... 640 | 33 1 6 d 
lst London A.V.C. ae 7 és se “i 5b ia ugh 
2nd Middlesex, AV.G..3)) (6608? £6 iy 8b Bo ‘;. : 
Ist Newcastle-on-Tyne A.V.C... es ale ae 8b 42.5 0 ae 
Ist Administrative Brigade Northumberland A.V. ..| 146 295 2 2¢ 
2nd Northumberland A.V.C. .. ip Sc ey 86 30 10 0 Pe 
Ist Administrative Brigade Orkney A.V. ..  ..| 84d aoe . a% 
Ist ” ” Renfew 9 se aie 7b ee we 
1st m 5 Shropshire A.V. ., a 7b a. * 
1st 73 o Sussex A.V. oy ws 124d Sha Rr 
4th East Yorkshire A.V.C. | os - wk 126 101 18 0 ay) 
1st Nerth $3 a es ze ae: i 8b * 5 *. 
1st West is “ ve ce ae , 8b 9617 5 of 
AOR, > ‘is 25 aE bie 8b te f 
2nd Administrative Battalion Aberdeen R.V... ae we Bie ati 
rd m 4 by 5, (Apa on 9e ave ap 
Ist Aberileen R.V.C. bis Pies re AD lle 85 12 4 eo 


ao 


uy 
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No. of Troops, | ©St Per Troop, Battery, or Company. 


Brigade, Battalion, or Corps. Batteries, pee 
! or Compania. Column A. Column C, 
pe Ras Succes 
1st Administrative Battalion Argyll R.V. ., , 8¢ * othe i 
| 2nd * is Ayrshire R.V. .. fe 8¢ ow Lego gl A; 
| 1st * sf Banffshire R.V. fe 64 * a 
| 1st i Bedfordshire R.V. o> 9¢ * +! 
| Ist Berkshire R.V.C. 2) ee 13¢ 20 16 10 26° & § 
ist Administrative Battalion Berwickshire R.V. ‘ 7¢ Pardsyo> ¥ 
1st ¥ Brecknock 4j on 7c dose ee 
ist Bucks R.V.C.. He 7c a's 2615 0 
1st Administrative Battalion Cambridge RY. 10¢ 25 a ey / 
8rd Cambridge R.V.C. .. at ak 6c 88 18 3 2013 4 
Ist Administrative Battalion Cheshire R.V .. 8¢ 5219 4 , 
ond " ‘ e Bh BEN 8, 8¢ Cie bs 8 27°18 7 
3rd ” ” ” oP) oe eel 8e ate 9 17 6 6 
4th 9 ” ” ys 13¢ 67 9 4 oe 
5th “5 s & 1 98> ne 134¢ 4217 7 14 11 11 
1st if . Cinque Ports R.V. on 6c 39 15 9 ae 
| 1st 4 »  Clackmannan _,, ae Ze og 49: :Z524 
| 1st x 5 Cornwall " 5 lle 88 6 5 oi 
2nd ” ” ” ” . Ic 23 8 9 15 14 5 
ist . % Cumberland _,, we 18¢ 87.13 7 20 16 8 
1st : 4 Denbigh F m 74e ae 1318 9 
ist Fa » + Derbyshire ,, ap 12¢ 25 9 10 12 14 11 
ard ” ” ” rT) ait 10c ee 1217 9 
Ist ” ” Devonshire ” ar 7c oe 2013 1 
2nd ” ” ” ” oe Ile 59 10 2 ne 
| ard ” ” ” ” . 7c oe 15 13 65 
) 4th ” ” ” ” ° dhe te Le 
1st 5 ss Dorsetshire _,, 3 lle * * 
: 1st 5 Fr Dumbarton or 134¢ 80 011 23 410 
1st ie % Durham " : 10¢ vers Lh 
2nd ” ” ” ” . dic aie 147 8 
3rd ” ” ” ” 8¢ 24 011 ee 
4th Fe : 43 : 8c 7 ie 
3rd Durham R.V.C. Ate . AS 24 Pe 6c 4117 5 ye 
8rd Edinburgh R.V.C. .. bs sts 6¢ 22 13° 4: Bs 
ist Administrative Battalion Elgin R. V. ay 104c oe * 
1st 4 $ Essex ,, Ris ae ( e UG oaks, ade 
3rd i ae ,; ‘ 9c 2719 5 be 
5th Essex R-V.C. Rie 4. st 3% 8e Boe * 
10th Forfar _,, ately 6¢ 25 13 11 ay 
1st Administrative Battalion Galloway Re Vrs 5 a 8e 84 18 10 i 
1st Ns * Glamorgan ,, ., e0 12¢ ‘dancin * 
2nd rs es mA 20¢ “slo nes ee 
8rd Glamorgan R.V. 0.” 6e ghar *.. 
1st Administrative Battalion Gloucester R. Wot A llc Ke V4 ete O 
1st Gloucester R.V.C. .. 10¢ 28 8 8 18 18 0 
Ist Administrative Battalion Haddington R. v. : 5de 25 18 9 18 16 0 
Ist 3; % Hampshire _,, As 10¢ WED oo 
2nd ” ” ” ” oe lle 83 8 2 | 
1st “i 3 Hereford 5 - 104c Mt, 1810 7 
Ist + s Hertford is dc | 2812 5 14 710 
2nd cree 4) we 8c 21154 165 61 
2nd Isle of Man RVC. 5 - le 86 8 0 eis 
ist Administrative Battalion Isle of Wight R. Vie foe 8c Ke 12 15 11 
1st y - Kent R.V. ae a5 11d 27:19 8 1317 2 
5th ” ” ” oe 7e ‘gc isthe 
1st Kent R.V.C... xe aA Se as 8c 22:12: 6 14.14 6 
4th? ,, ty se a aa ate Rs ' Ie nak ey * 
Sth .,3 Wa ed ae a ove We 10¢ *,, *, 
26th ,, eked 9e Pr. be 
3rd Administrative Battalion Lanarkshire R.V. a 6c 24 8 10 17 18 8 
ist Lanarkshire R.V.C... - .. Ae wokes 16¢ 83 10 10 ae 
3rd % a ibe Sh Be Bs eee 2: 28 12 7 17 810 
4th % Eis of Ae, 8 a 9c 562 8 7 i Hin (0 
16th Fi, ai we es ste Bre el Ve v, 81 16 0 
19th 2 - 99 oD) ee ee ee , 12¢ { ee f 18 6 1 
25th 3 3 a 6 xe be Pe Be 8¢ 28 8 10 oye 
81st herds iyse Bante f ae He 12¢ 238 7 10 18 110 
LODE: DB Si i Kd hin nee hota 6 6 - 
8rd Mtastatratie: Battalion Lancashire R.YV. wailleee Lae 8210 6 
4th” ” ” ” ” ‘ieley | LOG Wie eae 
6th. ” yo r ” ang 9c 22 8 9 ‘er 
ee | th ” is Re ey jonny oe 14 @ 0 dé 


Arr. XI, 


ve 
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' No. of Troops, 
Brigade, Battalion, or Corps. Batteries, 


Cost per Troop, Battery, or Company. 


q 
aes er Column A. Column C. } 
j 
Sessa $$$ SE A | eS ee aaa) LT [ ennmen ; 
sof enna: Dy and, 
9th Administrative Battalion Lancashire R.V. Se Pas mre 34 169 a 5 
1st Lancashire R.V.C. .. 4 ‘ Be 10c O42 17k 15. 6) 3 
5th ” Se OS a cians erry S| be puiicr 10¢ 32 7 10 Re . 
6th ‘ EP es iG Wipes sh The ei 12¢ 61 0 6 2414 6 4 
8th is Ce 2s Ran mend eens 6c 88 11 10 . i. ; 
Coe Ce eh Pah Ks Sani Henn Sameer Ie 21 3 3 lie q 
13th ‘. it pacateale Rien uate aimee ae 4e. 88 18 0 ; 
15th ” 5 are ree se es ae CAG GION ai, 30 LT Sas a2 j 
24th a a9 Ve cd ac re AP 7¢ 23 14 4 D2 Ate % 
27tht: 8, Se Peta Ue GE Anas Oe 10¢ Se ie ds ; 
38rd 5. BR RRS hc Nie! cS ain a go 12¢ 25 28) BLA 
Zou, eae eines Cates tects Scene 12¢ 2619 8 39 2 0 ; 
Auth - WE Fa ree ee CLT, eI 9c - 6215 8 17: Taw , 
54th ag Si eee =f ae A 2¢ pres Be ¥ 
seth ly ORS Gal ERE ee 8c 44.15 7 si : 
80th oe be 8¢ aN ao ? 
1st Administrative Battalion Leicester RY. y: as lle Bt 13 103 4 
1st fe G Lincolnshire R.V. wanes Ile ae 1414 6 : 
2nd : o e 8¢ 2017 9 22 1 10 | 
Ist if Linlithgow is =n de SVAL 8 LS ies 4 
1st London R.V.O. os ve ete it be 1265). | PRHOZONIL 7-0 20 16 8 ia 
2nd, 9 ul a AA us va 10c¢ BTS. 15 12.5 | 
3rd : wal eteen on (nae LORS 1S ey F 
2nd ‘Administr ative Bauahon Middlesex R. Vv: ripe 74e MOT GR Ae ge G2) aS it 
7th ‘A a 34 i 8¢ 28° 89 3015 9 ‘ 
1st Middlesex RAVE Citas te oe 3 oe Ac 43° 9 8 60 7 10 a 
nds, ih ul apie mer nee dy ame aI 12¢ 23: 5 7 24.07 ve P 
4th 4) A oe ae Be ut bt 7¢ th a 4 
9th ” ARR ORE Fs cay ens Ge 20.2 8 37.10 8 a 
es Sant A penetra Elta Vy) iy Ge 4414 9 36.0 7 
15th i A fare Seren”: aR 8¢ it 43° 38 
hoy elec Ame) One eS, mate 3¢ 79 14 11 68 13 10 
19th ss CE iT at NSLS SAE Marea 10¢ 39 15 10 17.6 ou 
SOE. io wig bi OS NRA RE EN AB 0 oa Uy 10¢ B37 a7 sh 
21st 49 99 ee eo eo oo ee 8¢ ee 31 4. 7 
22nd 9 A ae Ai ate Ae ate 12¢ 27 4 10 28 10 8 
23rd ” ” oe ee oe ee ee 8¢ ; oe 19 4 8 
26th 3 % ns a is bi aie 13¢ fae Wr 
29th Ws | Iti rere Nene oe 8c 24-8 4 sf 
37th 9 + es is ae a Sr 10¢ Re 14.8 4 
38th 45 i dt te ae A os 7¢ i 1IZA17he 
389th 49 9 ee oe He ie ee 10¢ 26 11 8 
40th 5 “ Ree ba res oh eal 8c 2610 5 12 il 0 
46th ‘ig amma ah +3 re ae C 8c a 2) ig bees ; 
49th oe pi ar pat Bir LOG ss ene a 
Ist Midlothian R.V.C. ¢. i Ile | ae TOt gs 
2nd Administrative Battalion Monmouth R.V. ee 8he 2116 6 
1st i Norfolk 3 St 94¢ 24 6 9 3 
1st Norfolk R.V.C. s ao Si 3 se 6c 4201-0 20 rhea 
3rd u Pe 58 Ky, a ae wale 106 Ae 12.0) bees 
4th 9 eo 6c e, . sei 5 
1st Administr ative Battalion Ne orthampton RY. ey 13¢ dS) aS ate! 
186) a Ms Northumberland R.V. ..| 94¢ Py ae: aw: 
8th N orthumberland R.V.C. nA 6c 28 14 11 
1st Administrative Battalion Nottingham RY, ae 8¢ 29 8 11 15 14° 2 
1st: Nottingham R.V.C. . . : a 10¢ 7610 6 24 9. 0 
1st Oxford R.V.C. es e3 BN a cape Ne Ge os 26 2 6 
2nd, oe 6c 2119.8 oo ine 
1st Administrative Battalion Pembroke R.V.. By Oe 10¢ AO oe eee 
1st 9 ms Perthshire ,, .. | i The Zt 18a 13 alo 
2nd if A 5 ees) cee. Ae eOG Mi, hi 
1st <5 4 Renfrew ,, .. eas 9c on 2641 2ao 
2nd ‘e Won ae sp RL A 8c Ts ea 26.10 6 
8rd i “ oi aa eae 8¢ 20857 2612 2 
Ist iS »» . sbropshire ,, .. . 8c a 23, 6 11 
Ist 5 bs Somerset ,, .. ate 7c 26922 19.10 9 
2nd iiss ” Fe aslane ns 12¢ oe 14 610 
3rd ‘3 i ws: ae 10¢ 26 3.4 ? 
ist 5 4 Statord: Asc as 12¢ ee Bye) WP ERA 
2nd ” » i oe 8¢ 20 14 6 re 
8rd 9 9 » ie aes Ae 84¢ 213) 1814 7 
Ath : 4 ‘ ee eee 1le 41 8 10 14 1 8 
oth , 99 4) 9 «3¢8@ oe 6¢ 55 6 11 ee 


E be] 
— 
Cz 
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No. of Troops, Cost per Troop, Battery, or Company, 


Brigade, Battalion, or Corps. Batteries, |——— 
on Conipanice: Column A. Column C, 
Gers eds Soe sud. 
1st Administrative Battalion Stirling R.V. .. Be 10e a: 7 i a4 
Ist * is uttolik 0 te, re 8c 21° 2 2 as 
2nd *, # 4 A any ue 8c *., so 
Ast ” PPLE LOY is. ay. ns ee 104¢ + 22 9 6 
2nd ” 4 ” ase tae na 8c 64 12 10 24 0 4 
3rd ‘s ia a i nt oe 7c ae 14°28 
4th ‘ a RS att, hea Ae 8c Dy SoG ae 
1st Surrey R.V.C. “ae Ap a ‘e Ae 6c 120 £"q 25°49 
PA ae ne a Ad ons 0 bs 6c ee Hg. 
(hn "3 e nike ries ne 6c 386 5 10 18 3 10 
ai! lca a AR 7¢ 23 12° 0 14 8 0 
1st Administrative Battalion Sussex R. Vv. Ads be lle 25 8 6 17 4 0 
ist Sussex R.V.C. Pry an 6c 82°14 9 3116 1 
ist Administrative Battalion Sutherland if ibe 104¢ 28 12 9 fy, 
ist Tower Hamlets R.V.C. : ve 12¢ pi 1416 $8 
ist Administrative Battalion Warwick R. VG we 12¢ 5419 9 OT At 5 
Ist Warwick R.V.C. .. ae 12¢ 26 6 4 19 5 10 
Ist Administrative Battalion Westmoreland R. WR 2eB (Ke of ay (i ees) 
1st at Wiltshire “ oe 8ic 20 18 6 oe 
2nd ” ” ” ” ee 125¢ *.. ¥*.. 
Ist 5 » Worcester - as Lite Doak A: Io eats ame | 
2nd ‘ S On ae, Bie 40 1 5 16 0.2 
ist Kast York sas Vine 6c 22.17 9 s< 
1st Hast Yorkshire R, Vv. 0. Ae 6c 87 13 4 15 11 4 
ist Administrative Battalion Ne orth York R. v. ee 9e ¥, ne 
2nd + PP aut aia ve ie *,, ‘sic 
Ist . owe |e i 1le 4713 0 12 9 10 
2nd ‘ ' ae. sn 8c 31 13 11 ‘. 
3rd “A - Ree ee 8c 744 0 38 oe 
4th i 4 ee ae me Tle 34 2 3 15 0 9 
5th tip Stags is 104 59 611 ri 
2nd West Yorkshire R. V. Core ee ae He ae Te 98 2 tt Rc 
Srd ,. i eri MO 8¢ 28 8 8 is 
4th ,, i +o ee ., ° 6c 82 10 9 19 0 0 
5) alae "9 53 Aa ¥ sf = 10¢ 4510 9 in 


* In these Corps, Brigades, or Battalions, although the Grand Total of Expenditure is in excess of the total amount received 
from the War Office, yet the expenditure per Troop, Battery, or Company, for Head-Quarters and Ranges is not above the 
estimated sums of £20 and £12. 


APPENDIX No. XII. 


List of the 83 Brigades, Battalions, or Corps who have exceeded the Capitation Grant in their 
Expenditure from A to J, and whose Expenditure per Troop, Battery, or Company is above— 


202. in Column A (Head-Quarters, &c.) 
121. . C- (Ranges). 
(Vide Table I., Appendix No. VII.) 


No. of Troops, | Cost per Troop, Battery, or Company, 
Brigade, Battalion, or Corps. ga a iM SVE TAC Ie 
Companies. Column A. Column C, 
Ceti, ome can, 
ist Administrative Battalion Durham E.V. ie 18¢ 44 9 O 
ist Hants E.V.C. sis Ma 2c 55 12 0 A 
‘1st Lanark E.V.C. 2 a +N a ets 6c 43-19 2 os 
1st. Middlesex E.V.C.  .. n 6 “fe r 8¢ 48 3 2 
2nd Tower Hamlets E.V.C. ee 6c 48 8 9 oe 
1st Administrative Br ‘eae Cinque Ports A.V. bi 144d 4210 8 o. 
8rd Hssex A.V.C. ‘ : Ae 8d 380 7 10 ne 
1st Haddington A.V.C. | ¥ ‘N 16 a8 24 14 6 
Ist Administrative Brigade Inverness A.V. |. A 136 25 16 10 Ar 
Ist » Kent - a ay! 11d 58 6 10 a 
Tat Lancashite AVG. ie ai ae aK nt 8b 61 14 6 a 
4th My “ot ae ¥ Dy in 8h 48 13 0 .. 
Dh? |, 5 og ae me ee 9b 146 110 eS 


Apr. XI, 


App, XII, 


ve 
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A 3 p >.G0 i a . 


No. of Troops, Cost per Troop, Battery, or Company. 
Batteries, 


Brigade, Battalion, or Corps. 


or 
Companies. Column A. Column C, 
5 eat ame ae Rt 
1st Newcastle-on-Tyne A V.C . a s 8b 42, 5 0 ry 
2nd Northumberland A.V.C. ©». ee Xe 86 30 10 0 oe 
4th East Yorkshire A.V.C. os & a 126 101 13 0 ae 
Ist West 5 : ps 8d 9617 5 fe 
2nd Administrative Battalion Ayr RV. > 8c 5 CN ei 17 14 1 
1st Berks R.V.C. 3 13¢ 20 16 10 20047 TS 
3rd Cambridge R.V.C. .. 6c 38 18 3 20 138 4 
2nd Adminisirative Battalion Cheshire | R. V. 8c PRA sake ies 24 18. a 
8rd . ° Fs 8e 41 9 J ‘ 
4th *3 y) 13¢ Of on 4 : 
1st; ‘5 a CinqueP orts R. V. 6c 39 15 9 te 
Ist iy 3 Clackmannan _,, 7c - 19) 7d 
2nd 3 = Devonshire 3 lle 59 10 2 ae 
8rd rs ‘3 ane» 3 7c A 1513 5 
3rd F a5 Durham e 8c 24 011 oe 
3rd R As Essex 4 9c PY an as) PA 
1st : rs Haddington _,, 5ie 2518 9 18 16 0 
1st * Kent bi x 1ldc 219 +8 1817 2 
16th Lanark R.V.C. ‘ie oe HES fe 10¢ 3116 0 
31st 5 oi ais ts fs 12c 28 7710 18 110 
1st Lancashire R. VG Sas ae ti aA 10e 84,17 1 To) -6hen 
8th ” ” oe ee ce oe 6c 88 HH 9g oe 
13th ” ” ee ee aie ee 4c 88 18. 0 os 
40th ,, ~ és we 3 Ae 12c 26 19 +8 89 2 0 
47th ,, ps 9e 62 15 8 17. Ge 
1st Administrative Battalion Leicester R. Wiss wots 1le U3 10R 
2nd 3 a Lincoln 2 8e 20g. <9 22 1 10 
2nd oo » Middlesex ,, 7de Co owes 62 9a .8 
7th of “ es 8¢ 28 8 9 3015 9 
1st Middlesex RVG | og de ae _ 4c 43 9 8 60 7 10 
9th 2 hie bh hee RY me 6e 20 2 8 87 10 6 
11th » > de Qe, be. oe 6e 4414 9 36 Digg 
15th ” ” oe ds On 5 8e ae 45 3 4 
18th ” » é Sa. ks 3c 79 14 11 68 13 10 
21st ” ” eo ve ee ; 8e aie oleae 
22nd ” . ae : ; 12¢ 27 410 2810 8 
29th; RU Te ene 8e 24 8 4 ef 
39th ” » id - R 10¢ 2611 8 2 
46th 5 56 eh i ae 8e Pi il by fee at) bit 
1st Norfolk Se Pi ey 6e 42 1 .0 207 oleae 
8th Northumberland R. V. C. ake He a 6e 28 14 11 Sc 
1st Notts ss a ie 10¢ 76 10 6 24.9 0 
2nd Oxford R.V. oi 6c 2119 8 225 ens 
_ 2nd Administrative. Battalion Renfrew. RY. 8e AL SG 26 10 6 
8rd 5 - ‘A 8e 205g 2612°>2 
~ Ist 5 is Somerset nay mate 7¢ 20 Qik 19 10 9 
3rd @ . a Sa 10¢ 26 3 4 ¥ | 
1st ” » Stafford Bd ane 12¢ 25 -3°°9 17 G9 
4th “A % . + 4 1lle 41 810 14 1 8 j 
1st ” ” Surrey 9 ats 10kc vs 22 9 6 
2nd : ‘ stag ea se aes 8¢ 64 12 10 24 0 4 
4th Y x SOUL ae wae 8e 25 °3 7 ie  . 
Ist Surrey R.V.C. * aS be ¥, ks be 121 4 0 25 4 8 
7a 8 a 5 : 3 AY x: oe we 6c 36 65 10 18 310 
19th ,, ss me oe es oS an ay 7c 28 12 O 14. 8 @ 
ist Sussex ,, .. ey xf 6c ' 32 14 9 3116 1 
1st Administrative Battalion Warwick R. Vv. a0 12¢ 5419 9 ZA 5 
1st Warwick R.V.C. : ane * ws - 12¢ 266 4 19 5 10 
1st Kast York _,, e 6c 87 13 4 3 
3rd Administrative Battalion West York R ¥- raed ar 8e 74 0 8 é 
4th i i eee NY me The 34 2 2 15 0 9 
5th 3 SE oe 104¢ 59 6 11 we 
4th West York R.V.C.. A as es at 6c 8210 9 19 0 0 


The. Expenditure of the following Corps, under Columns A. and ©., are below the 
estimated sums of 20/. in Column A. and 122. in Column C, :— 
1st Forfarshire Light Horse V. Jeane Bf a wot PaDroaps 


Ist London A.V.C, .. oo -: 5 Batteries. 

2nd Administrative Battalion “Aberdeen R. Veo sayy do's Companies. 

4th pe = Devon is is .»+ 93 Companies, 

4th Durham PaaS os 8 ‘Companies. : 
49th Middlesex R.V. 2) ee 4. 10 Companies. 


2nd Administrative Battalion North York RV. .. 7 Companies. 
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APPENDIX No. XIII. App. XIII, 


a 


List of the 195 Corps, Administrative Brigades or Battalions, whose Expenditure under “ A ” to 
“J” (necessary heads) has been covered by the Capitation Grants. (Vide Table I, 
Appendix No. VII.) 


Amount of 
Amount received Expenditure Balance in 
from War Office. | under A to J hand. 
(necessary heads), 


Corps, Brigade, or Battalion, 


Argyll 4 
1st Berwick A.V.C. hs os HA i 
2nd, 5 ae * 

Ist Berwick-on-Tweed A.V.C. 


Lat 8. a 
1st Fifeshire Light Horse ¥.C; 8 8619 4 
‘1st Hunts ” ay 1 42 13 11 
Ist Lincoln e oe | 38112 5 
ist Dumfries Mounted Rifle iA 1 IPAs 
Ist Roxburgh _,, 9 10 387 15 2 
1st Cheshire E.V.C. Ke 7 200 Gs 5 
Ist Flint ; rs ure ee dhe 0 414 8 
Ist Administrative Battalion Gloucester EV. 6 50 0 6 
Ast Lancashire H.V.C... ci 1 LOGE VOM pal 
2nd Ry s 4 61 11 
1st Northampton ,, 2 14 17 
Ist West York ,, 2 102 18 
© veil oes 1S SS 3 390 16 
ist Administrative Brigade Aberdeen A.V. a J 312 8 
st 5 460 11 
6 
if 
oF 
0 
0 
8 
0 


— 
Or 
QI 
_ et 
SPHORONDUAYNHOSOOS 


ist Administrative Brigade Caithness J pas 1 118 16 
1st 9 Cheshire _,, 132 6 
Ist 4 5 Cornwall 57 6 
Ist 95 » Cumberland, WY 4 
1st * » Devon lie re: 8 208 19 
2nd Durham A.V.C. 433 4 
3rd rs cf 86 11 1 
ii 2 ADB ahead ie Ae i G's 
Ist Edinburgh ,, re cb ae e, a 59.13 1 
2nd Essex a 28 ae iA ae eas Seer Ss 
ist Administrative Brigade Fife A.V. : ea 
1st i ss Glamorgan A.V, 8419 7 
1st werk ee Gloucester FA 183.5 1 
1st oy » Hampshire ,, 171 14 11 
9th Kent A.V.C. es a 28 12 10 
5 ee a NU Tee cooceg 294 17 10 


Ist Lanark ,, as ae oe ore 
2nd Administrative Brigade Lancashire A.V. 
ard. 


” ” ” ” 


LN) 
a 
Se) 
— 
— 
mS COmM OW 


Ath 49 nn! ” ” re 5 4 174 4 

3th Lancashire A.V.C. bs - 4 ..| 1,670 18 L072 it 583 15 1 
[Sth hog. * me ¥ Ex A 977 5 GT 8 5B B 4 
ist Administrative Brigade Lincoln sO ee i 664 19 655.14 38 9 4 9 
’nd Middlesex A.V.C; .. ier be ae tS Saco ail el Sa) 1,009 1 10 145 18 92 
Gt © hy, AO nc ae ‘+3 Pee Ley 1 1,180 1 9 626 19 3 
Ist Midlothian ,, a 4 a ie 901 18 697 9 9 204, 8 3 
ist Administrative Brigade Northumberland A.V. Eire 1-406" 9 S231 Se 7, 102. 3 5 
st st » Orkney es 760 9 Too. 7 8 Tp. J, 9 
nd Pembroke A.V.C. .. ae be a _ 139 10 HOSS ale 0) 34.9 0 
st Administrative Brigade Renfrew A.V. .. ‘ 703 4 0 340 9 10: 162 14 2 
ene emeeen 8 Shropshire! ~~ >: 967 7 -O 68618 7 280 8 5 
st Leah » Sussex ures watts 14780 12° +6 T10t=5" 3 372) 6G 
st ree i » Hast York ,, ., he} 999 2 -0 626-6 0 372 16 0 
st North York A.V.0. ms . A 738 14 -0 643.13 9 9 0 38 
eee te sie ek es ST) Se a 18d An Des 71 16 10 
st Administrative Battalion Aberdeen R.Y. sete) D046 0 142-10 1 161 15 
Poet ehere: i gba o 7, tf Sed AGRO. 66 1,001--8 6. 209 11 6 
st Aberdeen R.V.C. .. 0, # rsh em oe 8) 30 959-3 6 412 “4 6 
st Administrative Battalion Argyll R.V. ~s| 1,069 6 -0 832.19 5 236 6 7 
dl fan al pi Oct Ae jiaiad Pr Yaa eee 970--8 4 266 15 8 
ow 1S4., ) 6) i a wef 21,0087 +0 868 0 8 187-6 4 
st hs atm ediord .) 2 9338 4 0 693 14 5 239 9 7 
SIO eae ve Berwick,, . .. ..| 1,044.10. 0 967 5 10 Teed 2 
She ead 1 + “> Brecknock R.V 823 1 0 512.16 10 810 4 2 
t Bucks R.V.C, 3 galing 4 : 645 12 0 S85. 1601l..).... 5915 1 
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App. XIII. pe 7 
puri 5 Bieler of 
‘ : Amount receive xpenditure Balance in 
Corps, Brigade, or Battalion. from War Office. Gee Ato J hand. 
(necessary heads). 
Ge saad, EB ote Sas sy weedy 
1st Administrative Battalion Cambridge R.V. 1,800 18 0 LES 3 ng 182,14 3 
1st bi Cheshire i oh | idelbag O00 1,128 4.9 2615 3 
5th ; Bi Cheshire ,, ve] 1,914 14 0 1,758 2 8 156 11 4 
Ist és 2 Cornwall _,, a vt D087 saat O dS72 > ie a. 114 11 5 
2nd x : < : ..| 1,405 19 0 1,319 16 3 86 2 9 
Ist = 3 Cumberland ,, oe} L903 4.0 1,820 2 6 83 Lab 
Ist si Denbigh ,, Ja fe plilO8 6720 943 8 10 25419 2 
1st i. bs Derby Fe ..| 1,854 14 0 1,811 15 8 4218 4 
3rd , a ei ie _.| 1,350 19 0 994 6 10 356 12° 2. 
Ist oe 9 Devon = “ 988 0 0 704 15 4 288 4 8 
1st ss " Dorset i Ser LDEL ESO 1,499 12 10 6118 2 
1st a iP Dumbarton ,, «| 1,945 15 0 1,868 19 9 76 15 3 
Ist 4 ; Durham” 4 | 1,135 16 0 960 19 11 174 16 1 
2nd 3 Pr 4 4 gle, 640 TSO 494 2 8 146 3 4 
8rd Durham R.V.C. .. & a e oy 656 16 0 5384 7 8 122 8 4 
ist Hdinburgh ,, | wet ee ce, ime tit fal 8,486 2. 0 3271 2 4 16419 8 - 
Sarda 4% ER NNR TI. | an as Gude eee ale) Alas 259 6018.8 
ist Administrative Battalion Elgin R.V.  .. xxl Lp7ONlds 0 1118: 13440 451 12g 
Ist 3 wy  Mesex' yy we yah LOLIe O 791 9 0 219 7 0 
5th Essex R.V.C. eg 9 ft iy: aah =1,1389'10 0 883 4 0 256 6 0 
Sth p63 " sa ‘3 tf ’ +3 936 5 0 5 eS OR. Deez, 197 4 10> 
ist Administrative Battalion Fife R.V.. ve 1,649 17 0 1,324 10 0 8205... 106 3 
1st ” 3» °\ Fat .,, a's 1,162 14 0 “760 19 7 401 14 5 
1st 4 3 Forfar R.V. .. ..| 1,476 13 0 1,012 16 7 463 16 5 
ist Forfar R.V.C. _ ne HE a ve et 764 10 0 eee art ti 825 2 11 
tOthy tt 63 va Leen eae ee Ta 567 15 1 179, 8:14 4 
1st Administrative Battalion Galloway R.V. ef ASOLO Tel S. WS Za 
Ist ‘a 5 Glamorgan ,, rat . 1,659 Gh 0 18> ees) 4388 1 2 
2nd y 3 is om ‘ 1,877°9. 0 1,708 138 9 168 15 8 
8rd Glamorgan R.V.C... sy So 4¢ a 663 2 0 5383 17 0 129 5 0 
1st Administrative Battalion Gloucester R.V. ah 1,241 01 0 97949). 1 2615 1448 
ist Gloucester R.V.C. .. be fh ye ey fel, t7O aes 1,168 17 10 I 10842 
1st Administrative Battalion Hampshire R.V. voi 11S e2> °0 1,097 11 8 AO 
2nd 5 - . i bats La7eal 16 1,181 18 7 9612 5 
. Ath é if ‘ 4 1,093 7 0 | *1,106 6 0 dint 
Ist i we Hereford ,, } 1,192 18 0 1,050 0 8 142 17 4 
Ist ” » Hertford ; 74017 0 652 14 7 88 2 5 
2nd 4 PE ‘, + A Flees 20) 652 11 8 58 10 4 | 
Ist oe Pe Inverness age 1,5427/9 0 910 17 5 631 11 7 
2nd Isle of Man R.V.C. Me oe ays ea 117.16 0 104 10 4 13.) B08 
1st Administrative Battalion Isle of Wight R.V. .. 977i a 842 15 11 134 15 1 
5th 5 fe Kent - £5 791 10 0 605 10 2 185 19 10 
Ist Kent R.V.C. si as 53 be iv 12705 1, 0 1,158.12 > 0 ITE 930 
Ath ing ac a a : . 413°16 0 90 3 11 23 12 1 
Ot iss ps F; 1,315 15 0 1,193 17 0 121 18 0 
26th ,, 4 Rae et tga phe GOuRe SO 821 8 10 4719 2 
3rd Administrative Battalion Lanark R.V. .. aa 808 1 0 749 14 6 58 6 6 } 
1st Lanarkshire R.V.C. Be ies te van plcaoaen 2: 0 1,642 12 6 934 9 G6 sa 
3rd ‘. A Eid se dt de} 4 1,409.6 0 1,387 138° 0 | OECTA Pe 
4th %, 3 be Aa Fie gx 1,145 4 0 No OM Dh iLike mat (a 
19th’ sy . Keon ov) sq. epee 1,40gM16) 6 87112 2 332 8 10 cant 
2dth by FA ie a the .«| 1,045 18 0 867 19 2 L778, 200: 4a 
105th : CU eal te Nee LO 6 1,249 3 10 270 6 2 
3rd Administrative Battalion Lancashire R.V. «.| 2,011 10 0 1,670 17 7 340 12 5 
4th 1 p i fave Lema 1,361 10 0 368 8 0 | 
6th % Fe "5 5 aph.; 141308029 1,288 4 10 125. 5 a 
7th i i oo sean Lae ee al 289 5 5 
8th 5 552 3 Py we 1707/17 9 1,148 12 0 564 5 0 
9th » 9 ” ” 878 12 0 682 17 10 245 14 2 
5th Lancashire R.V.C... Es “fe ie rape 1,834¢ 10 1,085 8 3 248 12 9 
6th & iy yt ek eR iRee wy Gg: vege Letb eee 50 1,813 18 8 i‘ 
LOGE i495 waties — a die ee 1810114. 0 818 14 4 49119 8 
15th ,, Re a AM ath os | lettre. SIOSGELT A 8 948 8 0 100 9 0 
24th 4, ik basis cok ke es He, Seon 78615 0 5118 0 
OUtb dT Pui Nh 6 i fs ae seh Loe Or 847 9 6 306 19 6 
Bord, ty og ma a, Me ise $i . Pah: ASSL TR ie 1,490 18 6 390 138 6 
48th ,, MARE elon ak es ea ee 157 6 4 69 10 8 
Dato Bs he BS bs ue 1 a 285 2 0 280.) 7... 7. 414 5 
beth oy Ta TON ene myn ae mat. le omen 1,090 9 9 7618 3 
64th) % Ry a iis Be ip ae 919 6 90 805 6 3 113.19 9 9am 


* The Expenditure of the 4th Administrative Battalion Hampshire R.V., included in this number, exceeds the amount of _ 
the Capitation Grant, but it has no excess of expenditure over its receipts, owing to the fact of its receiving a large sum _ 
(£486 6s. 5d.) for the ugie of its Rifle Range, &e. , i 
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Amount of ara 
: : : Amount received| Expenditure Balance in 
Corps, Brigade, or Battalion. from War Office, hee AtoJ hand. 
(necessary heads), 
(ee La Araceae SR 

fess ngs fn see Sansui Gs 
80th Lancashire R.V.C. 686 16 0 665 11 3 21.4 9 
ist Administrative Battalion Lincoln’ RV. L610 27" )-0 L28a. 2 825 4 11 
1st i Linlithgow RY. 884 15 0 863 9 2 21 5 10 
ist London RV.C. Si Si es “3 1,160 4 0 786 4 0 374 0 0 
2nd s,, 45 oe a aE Fe) 1,358 2 0 1,284 12 0 123 10 0 
3rd : 6 ae a L575 dD 1,230 7-6 845 4 6 
2nd Middlesex’ RV... his fe Be 1,286 18 0 1150. 9 28 1386 8 4 
4th Af Fe 3 SOO 555 19 10 300 > 2) 2 
19th " me 1,336 14 0 1,239 11 11 GES 1 
20th =, : ie 1,071 2 0 1,050 19 10 20 2 2 
2rd iy, eight 525 6 0 286 5 6 289006 
Gey, ae 1,300 16 3 1,043 6 3 257 10 0 
28th is Sed ieee 1,465 12 0 1,095 8. 8 ov Denese 8 
36th | $9 ieee 1,313.12 10 1,009 9 11 3804 2 1 
i ae Bee: 1,354 18 0 1,160 2 7 19415 5 
SO aly ‘ 700 16 0 681 2 9 1913 3 
40th fe 761 6 0 649 2° °7 dD Oa Ss 
1st Administrative Battalion Midlothian RV. 1,587 16 0 1,047 18 7 89° 1% 5 
~ Ist Midlothian R.V.C. . 1,613.13 0 1526 19 9 86 13 8 
ist Administrative Battalion Monmouth RV. 643.19 0 443 0 0 200 19 0 
2nd As 4 es 991. 5 0 817 16 2 173 8 10 
2nd Monmouth R.V.C, A 905 4 0 703 19° 5 201 4 7 
1st Administrative — Norfolk RY. . 1,495 14 0 1;001 19° °5 493 14 7 
‘8rd Norfolk R.V.C, Lh 23%6 2) 10 969-3 4 267 18 8 
4th 698 6 O 437 15 2 260 10 10 
1st Administrative Battalion Northampton R.V. --| 1,594 18 0 1,307 17 9 287. 0 8 
1st ‘5 i Northumberland R.V.. . 1,298 19 0 889 6 7 409 12 5 
Ist » Nottingham Ho aed 11,024 14°°0 OTS e's i a Aga 
1st Oxford R.V.C. ue 270 8 0 227.7 8 4210 9 
1st Administrative Battalion Penibroke R. v.. 1183.19 0 894 14 9 288 17 3 
Ist if » Perth a 1,068 11 0 828 16 11 239 14 1 
2nd bs N ie 1,161.12 0 968 6.1 198 5 11 
1st i. » Renfrew 1,421 12 0 1,350 16 10 7015 2 
Ist ‘: » Ross 1,438. 4 0 Pig Oat 315 3 11 
1st ‘3 » Roxburgh ,, Sa $1,310.16 -6 1,054 12 2 256 3 10 
1st RA 5 Shropshire “ a 1,248. 9 0 941 5 10 30% 3.9 
2nd y 5 ns ef 21,008. 4 0 880 1 1 128 2 11 
2nd fe » Somerset ” | 1,676.15 0 1,258 .§ 4 423 6 8 
2nd a » Staiford’ ,, Bt 11,331, 16 0 960 9°84 171 8. 9 
3rd 5 5 FA ye ami whls6,, 8 0 1,066 14 0 I) 
5th 9 A # ms qs 933 11 0 (oC 18 2 135 12 10 
Ist ‘ y Stirling. — | -f. 11,706. 376 1,491 16 11 Dds Gok 
1st 3 5 Suffolk ei ai 986 0 0 889i 4. 7 4615 5 
2nd as 9 Ve Se nf 5 1,050 8 0 1,020 16 2 29 11 10 
3rd Mi Surrey zi & 751 3 0 69413 0 5610 0 
2nd Surrey R.V.C. .. De. *s 413.2. 40 696 4 8 16,17 4 
1st Administrative Battalion Sussex RV. a4 ef 11418. 7 ..0 1,294 16 8 123 10 4 
Ist + » Sutherland R.V. 1,640 13 0 1436 6 4 204 6 8 
1st ; Tower Hamlets R.YV.. 1,343 2 0 115% 12 4 199° 8 
Ist Tower Hamlets RVC. Ae 1,184 15 0 907. 8 0 PID eT AD) 
ist Administrative Battalion Westmoreland RY. 948 13 0 915.18 8 82.14 4 
fe ss. yo. Wiltshire £8 8) 81519913 6 1,041 19 2 157 13 10 
pad |. “Te nee eet 01487 146 1,216 15 8 24015 4 
Ist B i Worcester ye et e627, 18) LB06 nai oD 321 10 9 
2nd ey im ii gilt df 01.885. 18 0 Rogiodd yo ree aes 
1st ‘ » . Hast York SMA eR TAG De 30 663.225 838 2 7 
Ist i, 4! North yiliset’14288,12 9 1,044 6 5 194 5 7 
1st 9 iv West ,, rate 1,498 6 0 1,852 18 3 145 7 9 
2nd at oh eet 1 10D, 15.0 1010013198 Geb die'7 
ron West York R.V.C. ik “a é a 953 6 0 648 7 8 804 18 9 
” ” ” : F 974 18 0 964 16 7 10 1 5 
7h 9 5 & oh & ; ab} atjo2o, & 0 1,068 4 0 457 4 © 
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APPENDIX No. XIV. 


List of the 83 Corps, Administrative Brigades, or Battalions, in which Average Annual Expendi- 
ture per Enrolled Member on Items A to J is in excess of Average Annual Issue by War 
Office per Efficient. (Extracted from the Paper drawn up from the Abstract of Volunteer 
Expenditure Returns for the 5 years from 1873 to 1877 inclusive, Appendix No. VIIL.) 


Average 
Annual Average 
Expenditure | Annual Issue 


Name of Corps. der Buehiled Bee Remarks. 
Member on Efficient. 
items A to J. 
£ isd. £s. d Establighment, 
Ist Hortansbine Light Horse V.C. .. Wy “lbs TLS oy 60 1 Troop. 
lst Administrative Battalion Durham E.V.. s 1 AG 1 15 10 1310 13 Companies. 
1st Hants E.V.C. ab fe ie Se : 24 4 Logo abl 100 2 pe 
1st Lanark ,, Be a bre ze ; 1) £65-5 1 Foe, ee 600 6 5 
1st Middlesex E.V.C. iS 1, 19:09) IetidlGucd 800 8 chvineyy 
2nd Tower Hamlets E.V.C. 1. o8y4 Sil GAELS 600 6 % 
1st Administrative Brigade Cingue I Ports A.V. 2 Ont 1 jie ay 1181 144 Batteries. 
8rd Essex ALV.C. ., ae 3 2 Poy (Ge. | i 2A OEG 640 8 i 
1st Haddington A.V.C. 113-8 ees) 80 1 - 
1st Administrative Brigade Inverness. A. v.. of ‘ 1 26250 1G) 56 1052 13 Ny 
Ist - Kent Peer 2 tae eolenGnte 890 11 25 
Ist Lancashire !A.V.C. nie ais : 2 0 8 Del Oerely 640 8 Bs 
4th © oe ee ae Ai £0 Be B 2.0 2 640 € males 
19th ,, Lande Rhee be, Ou iee Fy. 20 6 720 Fish Fa 
Ist London : ae iS fs) 15) a8 ene 400 5 * 
Ist Newcastle-on-Tyne A.V.O. of epee 2) Boel 0 2. 16 640 8 5 
2nd Northumberland Ff 30 3: 33 2 6 4 20 a8 640 8 ) 
‘4th Hast York 54 Pe G of 2 18. 4 1 1930 960 12 i 
1st West York a Ql 244 119% 2 640 8 He 
Qnd Administrative Battalion Aberdeen RV. «6 1 1822 1 d9na6 707 7 Companies, 
2nd - Ayr A) ‘ LLY Ns} 114 8 810 8 ae 
Ist Berks RV.C. ate 3 ao 56 LS dite. 114 38 1800 13 s 
8rd Cambridge R.V.C. de x Ree reel L Dield 600 6 ip 
2nd Administrative Battalion Cheshire RV. 1p 27 118 0 810 8 i 
8rd P * ° ¥ AG 2) 429) 0 Bye ONG 807 8 oe 
4th a5 a5 ” be $e 2205 Loa. 6: 1310 13 2p 
1st F *3 Cinque Ports R.V. .. ie 2 tome 607 6 %, 
1st is 5 Clackmannan _,, ‘ PTI) 6 1 4oes 707 7 Fe 
2nd if , Devonshire a 4 114 11 1 17.10 epee inl Be 
8rd t. %, Devon t ee 119 8 L899 707 if 3 
4th a As Hh . ; 243 7 0 ceadl 525 54, 
3rd é »  Darham . Teel ews 1718 vt 807 Sritadad 
4th é r . CSE oa ead Be 11668 807 Sia 
3rd 4 Vs Essex A 3 11011 Hic SE HO 912 9 s 
Ist ‘ » wHaddington 4, /.{)) 9 1476 18/70 567 SLUT ys 
Ist » Kent SER he Fence ig ee 1169 eee 
16th Lanark R.V.C. ‘i : 2-5) 3 1 aan! 1000 10 43 
alst —,, ne ae 8 1 1600 115 5 1200 Lota as 
1st Lancashire ,, . 30 &. 3 OIE (OR 7) 114 11 1000 10 x 
sth 5 oes q ; F o: Pies 1 14 10 600 gia 
isih'y %, ey Riayat : 217 10 119 4 200 re We 
40th ,, nt ; ; 1 16 10 114 4 1200 19nte 4 
4ith® *,, F 11411 1 16,09 900 Odes 
Ist Administrative Battalion Leiokster Re Vl zs, pea iS Ete 3 1010 il ¥ 
Qnd * 3 Lincoln ¢ Pes | ae eal (sie) 2LOges 810 8 re 
2nd 5 * Middlesex ,, , DP S(t iale ate) 771 vere Mes 
7th if : ‘ AGEL: the 118. 5 810 kjk ie 
1st Middlesex R.V,C. Be Se a OP Soe: Ge YOR ge 400 4 2a 
oth if nae: " ‘ i apm Ng Tics 600 a aie 
8 a er sit hr ee ee oe ce ai aan a 1.15 11 600 eta 
15th ‘s , BC es | 1c E078 1 16 11 800 gay» 
18th _,, yee ee ' 2 oN 2 13807 300 3 
Qist ee ‘ ai! 1 eb ePae igs” 6 800 ee 
22nd, Pie NA aie ATR Beil M 1.12.6 Oa ae 1200, 1} 49, ae 
29th ,, OT ae An gee re sei 1 teens: 116 0 800 etiam 
Soth we ., ae ; Os eae 1 ae Las 7 g00 #16 
46th _,, ae ge we (eating = 1c1. 7 Baap 1 14 10 600 Bee 
49th, sect ec sates ehh ies ad MO a 116 5 TOG. Ve eee 
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Average | east’ 
Annual Average 
Expenditure | Annual Issue 
Name of Corps. p ie Parotled per Remarks, 


Member on Efficient. 
items A to J. 


£8. d. £. 5. d. | yetablishment, 

Ist Norfolk R.V.C. .. zy f ve VELHO D6) 21 600 6 Companies 
8th Northumberland R.V. cae a < Ar oS T 118 9 600 6 i 
Ist Notts R.V.C. ate ny a8 a se 1 19/10 Teall SBD, 1000 10 PA 
2nd Oxford ,, 5 is 3.0 6 Loa 600 6 Pa 
9nd Administrative Batidlion i eatrehy R. Vi ye 1 15:00 qi ar 810 8 7 
3rd b . ry Wiapinih'f. 1 ghonp 116 9 810 gitall 
Ist . 5 Somerset i ae 1 161 114 8 707 7 2 
Ee ‘. - a a ie 1194.3 1010 Sten 
Ist i » Stafford ,, Vis 9 116 9 ie a ka 
4th ” As 5 3 ied we hate a 1169 D4 nore 
Ist % iy Surrey 3 on 1 8 6 116 9 964 LOK! ny, 
9nd ay i 5 i ae I ANG) YY! 1918) 5 810 8 id 
4th * Z . < Pe Diet h ia 1:16 4 810 giv rae 
Ist Surrey R.V.C... ee aR a ee Does fealty Taleig ee 600 6 Fi 
TES 45 is ae is Eb ats Hy i | Pee sO. 2 600 6 ue 
Rene, MMe ee dove 1 1 M811 1 15) 9 600 ie 
Ist Sussex _,, ; ae Ev tor 8 116 2 600 6 if 
ist Administrative Paielion War with R. Vv. at 214 8 118 4 1210 12 M 
Ist Warwick R.V.C. ee yh APR We: 4 115°: 5 ogee? pein Fe 
ist East. York ,, Sp Or 6 1 14 11 600 6 a 
Qnd Administrative Battalion North York R. Vistas 2 4 6 LP Saeed 7107 a es 
8rd a 5 West York ,, Hs 2. 2. a P18 LA 1010 8 5 
4th Ps 7 nae ee? i en eae -18:\ 3 766 fl 
5th ” ” one 119 {1 Lea e 0) 1069 104 as 

4th West VoreRV.C, ae Ay AG Dy toe 21 (loro 600 6 ee 


App. XY. 
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APPENDIX No. XV. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


STATEMENT of Annual Subscriptions of all Enrolled Members of Administrative Brigades, Battalions 
or Corps of the Volunteer Force, 
in Form A, Appendix No. V. 


Brigades, Battalions, or Corps. Officers. 


Liaut Horsz. 


1st Fifeshire Light Horse V.C. 


1st Forfarshire 5 » 
1st Huntingdon ,, . ‘ 
1st Lincoln » » 


Movntep Rirtzs. 
1st Dumfries Mounted Rifles 
1st Roxburgh ,, ~ ,, 


ENGINEERS. 


1st Cheshire Engineer V.O. 

Ist Ad. Bn. Durham Engineers 
1st Flint E.V.C.  .. oe 
1st Ad. Bn. Gloucester B,V. 
1st Hants H.V.C. .. AS 
1st Lanarkshire E.V.C. ., 3 


1st Lancashire E.V.C. :— 
Lieutenant-Colonel ; 
Major .. sie A Ris 
Captain .. oe an . 
Lieutenant ro <e 4 

2nd Lancashire £.V.C.  ., : 

1st Middlesex E.V.C. :-— 
Lieutenant-Colonel .. 
Majors .. be +e . 
Other ranks .. te 


1st Northamptonshire E.V.C. .. 


2nd Tower Hamlets < 4 


1st West York E.V.C. :— 
Field Officers and Captains 
Lieutenant Ba AG aie 
2nd Lieutenant, . a 65 
2nd West York H.V.C. .. ae 


ARTILLERY. 
1st Ad. Brig. Aberdeen A.V. : 
1st ” Argy aut ” aie 
1st Berwickshire A.V.C. .., 46 
2nd 5 


Ast Berwick-on-Tweed AVC. ie 
Ast Ad. Bn. Caithness A.V. als 


1st Ad. Brig. Cheshire A.V. | 


stay 3, Cinque Ports A.V. .. 
1st Cornwall oy) 86 
1st a Cumberland ,, .. 
1st a Devon = ae 
2nd uae, Durham ee 
3rd. ” ” » @e 
4th =, 2 HLS 


compiled from information furnished to War Office on Table 3, 


Non-com- 
Non- 


missioned | Efficients. Efficients. Total. Remarks, 


Officers, 


Clothing and Drill Expenses 
defrayed by individual mem- 
bers. 


6 gee annual subscriptions paid 
entirely by Officers, 


Average for 4 years, 


Nee ea pay from 2U. 10s. to 101. 
per annum. 


0 bedese 5s. Total subscription of 
Officers. 


Haale fe pay from 10s. 
to 30s. each. 


eOfficers 1251. in various sums 
extending over the 5 years 
1873-7, 


SOfficers pay from 51. to 501. 
according to rank. *The 
ll. 7s. 6d. for Non-com- 
missioned Officers includes a 
sum of Il. 23. 6d. for uni- 
form, &e, 


13 12 0 


100 4 3 0 Average for 4 years. 


we se 


ae 1 Dees he XU) 
9 8} {gTotal annual subscription paid 
OD) 112 3 13 4 entirely by Officers. 
Some Corps in this Battalion 
ee 16 2 0 { have no subscription. 
Subscription of 1 Corps in this 
: 611 0 { Battalion omitted, 
ae This is the total amount sub- 
*% é ‘15 0 0 scribed by Officers, Non- 
. commissioned Officers, Eff- 
cients, and Non-Efficients, 
110 0 110 0 


i - hThe Officers pay this sum 
Mo 68 5 0 { between them, e 


/ ee 
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Non-com- 
Brigades, Battalions, or Corps. Officers. | missioned 
| Officers. 


: Non- 
Efficients, Bficients. Total. Remarks. 


ARTILLERY—cont. 


z Hish da Les. pa} ha Ish 
2 enol cmmalaa as oe we oF - ‘ be 
2nd Essex “ ot, os) 2570 0 s A j 25 0 0 
No F cccthiancer fixed; the 
Sra. 5, a ae os oe oe i : 5 be { Officers pay according to 
circumstances. 
Ist Ad. Brig. Fife A.V. .. re be ze 2 be is 
1st 3; Glamorgan A.V... hg be be oe ie (eeeaien epdtoa. Ls 
Ist a5 Gloucester ,, at 7O:Q@ O be ba 13 70 0 0 
Ist Haddington A.V.C.  .. ve he te bi i. i. 
ist Ad. Brig. Hants A.V... .. 13 Up ie 45 te 
Ist » Inverness-shire A.V.. tL - be 4 i igi ter pele nay 
; : Z [ aOfficers vary from 17. 1s. to 
151. 15s. ; Non-commissioned 
: | Officers of the Ist Corps 
I Ad. Bu.Kent AV. .:) wba 2. aye a0 60] 220 Geld bee tee 
Efficients of the 5th Corps, 
ll. .103s.; of the Ist 
Corps, 12s, 
9th Kent A.V.C. .. cy tS a: a 4 4 uA None, except to Prize Fund. 
2 ROGb: ey Oo ad 4 . Q 15 a 
F Isé Tanackshire A.V.C. we Oc ie ks de HE de 
2nd Ad. Brig. Lancashire A.V. .. re Laney: és “5 : 
ard, ; me) 1 6 10.6 4 i 1-10 0| 640 0 
4th ee ol. GY 12) 0 e 4. é. 6112 0 
Ist Lancashire A.V.C. Bs a a3 tae te fe He 
4th Pe 3 %3 oie arb 0 ?. fi. 110 0 615 0 ‘ ‘ 
8th i i x mh ra ie + ae Graduated according to rank. 
15th sé, ‘ ae as de Oe F Ne ea 
19th _ =i, — 
Lieut. -Colonel’ re, me ew? (20 0.0 
Major .. a 35 s«| 1242 0 Band costs 1300. per annum, 
Captain . 4). aa ae a 6 6 0 a. de 110 O} 4518: 0 { which is paid out of Officers’ 
Lieutenants .. re ta eras Olt pipreriptions. 
Qnd ditto .. a) fe fo) 
ist Ad. Bn. Lincolnshire A. v. os| 384 0 0 010 0 4: és 3410 0 
1st London A.V.O. :— 
Field Officers .. ae oé 5 5 0 bis ren eee ar = ovals 
Captains ae as aa 3 3 0 a dé es Ws of Capitation Grant lost by 
Subaltern Officers .. che Fg Pe) } ee fot: aaete 
2nd Middlesex A.V.C. ae ss 0 6 0 0 6 0 0 6 0 0 6 0 140 
3rd - od -«} 205 0 O és 4s 7 0 0} 212 0 0 , : 
1st Midlothian i de Ce a: na “8 4° Officers remitted since 1872, 
1st Neweastle-on-Tyne A. Via. .| 218 0 0 46 ds he 218 0 0 
Ist Ad. Brig, Real ebestand A: ‘V. {1187 5 0 de a: 36 4 7 |12238 9 7 
2nd gh dais eee A.V.C. :-— 
onorary Colonel .. --| 100 0 0 
Officers .. ae 8 0 0 7 oy a mS (0: 0 
1s Ad. Brig. Orkney A.V. : oe aril) ae ae se es : 
2nd Pembrokeshire A.V.C... a3 de ae na as an 
Officers and Non-commissioned 
ist Ad. Brig. Renfrewshire A.V. .. i. ae te as as { Officers no fixed amount. 
Tt’ ays Shropshire A.V. :— 
Colonel .. se an eee oe) Ol! 
Captains Sp ee fe | tO 100 we s ae 40 0 0 
Subalterns ri 2 #3 aN ie mOM ots pay an entrance fee of 
5s. The subscriptions 
1st Ad. Brig. Sussex A.V. .. a3 3 0 4 é 110 0| 418-0 a 0 he ia aeatas one 
‘ pay anything. 
1st 3 Hast York A.V. a o as ee oe 
1st North York A.V.C. ... 107 10 0 BA A ae 107 10 0 
4th Hast ,, én hay ee 482 20 ae * ae 482 2 0 
‘1st West __,, a 220 0 0 ok iS ae 220 0 0 
4th ,, 9 ” bes 
Lieut.-Colonel .. ae 1616 0 
Majors «« ar) os 1212 0 220 ae if ae et — 
Captains 1010 0 | 4 }os 11 0 { months after appoin 
eae Red Surgeon 4 ere tort { 161°0 ment, an extra sum of 2/.10s. 
Other Officers .. oe 4 4 0]) : 
RIFixs. 
1 it . " Ve oe ee ee ee e 
atid Bul: Aberdeen: B.V ; pages: Bans by 2 Corps to its 
I 9s » ” ‘40 0 0 FO 2 Gi fo 2 GT fo-2 6 [° 40 F''6 {rea by 1 Corps to its own 
\ ; funds. 
Srd ” ” ed oe oe os e@ 
1st Aberdeen B.V.C. oe SMe ae a ae 4 
IstAd, Bn. Argyll R.V. ee <4 oe ad ae od 
Ist » Ayr ” oe ee od ed od o< 
2nd ” ” ” ee te Ga a | a aa 
shes) Bi 3 ee 54 0 0! 18 210 ne ae 72 210 
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| Non-com- "‘Non- 
Brigades, Battalions, or Corps. Officers. oe Efficients. Eficients Total. 
fficers. bees The, r 


RirLEs—cont. 
eo vids ee? By. as 
1st Ad. Bn. Bedford R.V... Pa 


1st! Berkshire, R.V-C. a 55 fe oe ous 
Ist Ad. Bu. Brecknock R.V. 46 Je hs RAs : ; ve 
Ist Bucks R.V.C. .. -. about] 80 0 0] 7 0 0 0 {care saa scriptions te 
Ist Ad. Bu. Cambridge R.V. .:| 1010 0] 11 0 6 [Peta ne | 
B13 OF. 3 18™0 0 |). ; al 
3rd Cambridge R.V.C. alll mr or or - Por a Life Membership. oe 
LE 0 ee Sa 4:4 O)- . 
i In the 2nd : £ 
Ist Ad. Bu. CheshireR.V... ..| 110] 110 440 { talion Oftcers avd eae 
pay a Guinea each. 
Qnd : be) Seb Sel t6 x 15 0 0 
3rd Ad. Bn. Cheshire R.V. :— 
Lieutenant-Colonel .. -7| 20 0 0 
Majors .. oe ita «-| 10 10 40 
Captains Fic *s --| 47 6,0 ee 0} 116 6 0 
Lieutenants A --| 2210 0 
2nd Lieutenants ee emf L210 ORNs f 
4th Ad. Bn. Cheshire R.YV. > 12 0 0 a 12) 10 0 
5th ” ” on 1) 
8th Corps— 
Captains ae ee et M8 O03 } 
Lieutenants .. oat ae 4 0 0 ts Seb iene 
2nd Lieutenants sid i 340" (0: L a 
~ The 36th Corps miei t) CACHES 2080) 0) ae } 
f 212 6 212 6 10 10° O 
1st Ad.Bn. Cinque Ports R.V. from to to 
1 40 ri. 0 4 4 0 ' 3 
1st ,,  Clackmannan R.Y. BS 1, ae Rifle Asso- ; 
1st Cornwall R.V. (in the The remidinaee is bes 
. 2nd Corps) “i be }20 dah + 20 0, of cies when regen 


2nd ,, Cornwall R.V. .. Be 
1st ,, Cumberland R.Y. Se 


Officers’ and Privates? subseri 
tion make up deficiency, “s 


Ist ,, DenbighshireR.V. ..| -76 0 0 Bi 0 
Ist ,, Derbyshire R.V. a ae os ¥ ; ia 
ont Seer 2) {eat tale onl 
Ist ,, Devonshire R.V. ov we oe 
2nd__,, Devon R.V. :— fe 
Field Officers .. AA oat £OEO® 0 These af a neeee 
Captains St a ee 5 5 0 te -0 ms are paid by the 
Subalterns .. 4. ..| 8 3 0 | ee, Sea 
3rd Ad. Bn. Devon R.V. .. <5 ai. te aNone defined. 
4th ,, ty ke if 21 0 0 - 0 
1st » .. Dorset R.V. .. --| 4815 O oe 0 
1st s . Dumbarton R.V. :— 
Field Officers .. | 4 00 a ied 
Captains - .. for Band 2°10, 0 oe 0 notary Officers according to 
See 100 { relative Rank ll. le 
Mess Dinner .. -. each a et OF oe 
1st Ad. Bn. Durham R.V... 3 45 aie : 
2nd? it ee Lee et OD a 0 
3rd, i OE watt G0 0.0 at 0 i 
- 10 0 O 
ash ee , a u Be és ob 6 05 tore 21st North York Corps sub- 
Fobra 330 : Scribe 5s. each member, 
8rd Durham R.V.C... a sal SO" 0 O 3 oe 0 
1st Edinburgh R.V.C. Fs Goley . 5 
3rd + i‘ ae A 35 A 4 
Ist Ad. Bn. Elgin R.V. .. sa dale LTO 5 of 0 
1st Ad. Bn. Essex R.V. .. eal, 24 10. (0 a 54 0 
OSubscribed by 18th Corps, 2nd 
Sebi jeememses nasstion +1} &..4* 88584 Of 0 10) 6 Ir 00 10 6 i Paid aay ieee ae 
Z 5 Ci ft az 
5th Essex B.V.C.:— a eae 
Commissioned Officers. . cet 10 Oo 
2Field Officers .. ..1 21 0 0 a "s . 
9th Essex R.V.C. .. be aA “a ag os 
1st Ad. Bn. Fifeshire R.V. ae : se Ye Pas 
Tat, «. »..Hlint eS of : < A 
1st ” Forfar te oe oe oe ee " 
bal es ihe : i ; : Ma ] : ‘ A faire subseribe towards shoot- 
1st Ad. Bn. Galloway R.V. dé o 5: Bc 1 eb Feu : 
1st » Glamorgan R.1. :-— aThis ‘sum is paid. annually tig 
7th Corps =... .. | ..f°18 0 O}-d9 1210 + the ECan ak om 
‘ cers, cients, } a 
llth ,, = Ms se i* a ae O ad ; Efficients of the 7th Corps 


between them. 
2nd Ad. Bn. Glamorgan R.V. ; 
3rd Glamorgan R.V.C. .. we 
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Non-com- N 
Brigades, Battalions, or Corps. Officers. Tonnes Efficients. ER een Total. | Remarks, 
RirLEs—cont. : 
Cee tele ding es Pg loft es J ly Bis d 
ist Ad. Bn. Gloucester R.V. --| 146 0 0 ric ee £0 0 }:147, 00 
Ist Gloucester B.V.C. 440] 1 0 0 rf 1<0 by 6.4 0 {ona onions “Nom 
clent, 

ist Ad. Bn, Haddington R.Y. 3 0 0 3 0 0 

Pits a tlants R.V. .. cn Pe o 
2nd ” ” ” (6th Corps 

: only 4 Se 33 0 : AE ia 3 3 0 
a0, 6 ante K.V. es A aa 2 Oe 
Ist ,, Hereford R.V. Be ; Ae Pe nn 

Ist ma wetertiord ,, ,. . - ne ic 110 0 110 0 

2nd, ie Seen --| 39 4 0 ae ’ a 39 4 0 
EsG+y,),,. Inverness ,, .. ai Ap aif fie ; oe 

2nd Isle of Man R.V.C. .. ; ; F be 
ist Ad. Bn. Isle of WightR.V. .. fe ae is a ‘3 

*  tiee » Kent B.V., varying 9 fy 0 Al 5 0 010 6 20-40) Hele: 0 6 
orn # te) to to to 

i L @ 010 0 Q@ 2, 6 0 5 0 118 6 

Dticees went RV. .. ae ae be Pst ; 
| Ist Kent R.V.C. .. as 1818 0 5 Rs 1818 0 
A! pee fed vase, Pe sk 220 : el <O te & 3°. 6 
i <6 00 : es ra ; - 

: Officers’ subscriptions wholly 
26th voluntary, including Hono- 
i ” ” . oe .° . ' rary Members’ subscriptions 
and fines appropriated to 
1 Prize Fund. 

3rd Ad. Bn. LanarkshireR.V. ..| 21610 6 216 10 6 
Ist Lanarkshire R.V.0. .. --| 14810 O 148 10 0 
Officers subscribe to Regimental 
3rd +s i as Or Pic ; { poe Patton and half cost 
0 and, 
| 4th R »  (perannum) | 199 4 10 4 199 4 10 | Apportioned according to rank. 
oy e 3; a oe c . No fixed subscriptions. 
| Honorary Colonel .. ..| 50 0 0 mi 
Other Officers .. -- about |f119 0 O } ; 769-0 0 |+ t¥or Prizes, 
25th Lanarkshire R.V.O. .. bs Ge 4 ae Ae 
| 31st = rf ae oe «s C p a6 ie Gian . / 
| 105th a - A hs ir 2, + i sy { 0 bi aoe jons received since 
8rd Ad. Bn. Lancashire R.V. Gs Ps va 110 0} 110 0 | Officers make up deficiency. 
| tera  ; i 3 214 0 0 ; ae ae 214 0 0 
| 6th - at ae ae Er oe . 
mh oo) BA pa! UR 9 i : 110 0] 110 0 [{OMicers subscribe only when 
8th ¥ i, * = be Ps Ae No regular subscriptions. 
9th ” ” ie 
Lieutenant-Colonel ., --| 40 0 0 
Major .. ye pe sale L0P40) 0 
Captain pa, AP 6 oS " ‘ . ees 6 
Lieutenants .. fe, ae 212 6 
1st Lancashire R.V.C. :— 
| Life Hono Members -»-| 1010 07) 
morary Members not less 
than .. wn e we Be OS a 
Lieutenant-Colonel .. <s| 604 0% 0 
Majors, cach .. rie vate B01 0: 0 mt ; 
Surgeons ae as { te OF 110 0/119 12 oO { ment ran “entrees oa 
Quarter-Masters .. ..| 2 2 0 as 
Chaplain Ae, se ralecceee, 0 
Captain Pere) .:|1 10 0 0 
Lieutenant .. A. a 5 0 0 
Each step of promotion’. ~.,,| 2 2 0 
5th Lancashire R.V.C. :— 
Lieutenant-Colonel .. --| 50 0 0 
Majors .. ae e- each} 30 0 0 
Cartains “ie set ()’ gy 10; 0. Oo a oe 110 0] 82410 0 
Lieutenants ,. Se 7 00 
2nd Lieutenants ee 5 0 0 
6th Lancashire R.V.C. :— 
Colonel .. AG cat | 25 0 0 
Majors .. 2 eo oe] *° 15) 0. 0 
ee eee 0 o.8 10 © 0 “ “ . be 
Subalterns .. alot cols oF O O 
8th Lancashire R.V.C. :— 
Lieutenant-Colonel ... oof) 10) 04.0 
hay as i 5. - e Received from the Public in 
Lieutenants or or os 300 a3 cr 110 0 a2 0 0 ere sae ¥ 
2nd Lieutenants Ot Taleo 2 OF O%|.| 
Staff .. se . ue 3.0 0 
10th Lancashire BV.C. 4 ub e te & a ie 
10° 0 0 1110 0 
13th ” ” ow , to oe oe E10. (0 to 
22 0 312 0 
27 
’ “ 4 
; ro ai vv ae To a 
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Brigades, Battalions, or Corps. Officers. eed Eficients. oa tok Total. Remarks. 
RIFLES—cont. 
£8 GPL) eh eh | Sb Pee) we. Ad 55 MAN sf 
15th Lancashire 8.V.C. :— x 
Hon. Colonel. .. a Aaa ian 22 WO CO), 33 
Lieutenant-Colonel .. va) Lae 30 
Major .. 33 ok a0 8 8 0 | 
Surgeon. . Go 5° ae 6 6 0 
Assistant Surgeon 4 Fi 3 3 0 | 
Quarter-Master ok We Soe Ou i 
Chaplain oF a of AI2 50 1G ee EOD 147839. 0 
Captain .. ws 8 . 5 5 0 ; 
Lieutenant ie +e an 3 3 0 y 
Sub-Lieutenant A os Z 2 °0 
For each step of pr igs) 220 
after first appomtment B| 
24th Lancashire R.V.C. :— 
Lieutenant-Colonel .. 45 | SAO eO Sala) 
Major .. od : vie fe ZOE O'S O14} 
Captain .. ue Or 0:48 oy 10 0 ae 010 0! 7810 O| a IfNon-Efficient. 
Lieutenant as ae os 5 0.0 
Sub-Lieutenant ary aK 210 0|) 
27th Lancashire R.V.C. ., oe 
Lieutenant-Colonel : 20 0 0 
Majors ., Ae Pi 52 elo OO 
Captains “a be pelt cp LOMO 36 110 0} 4610 0 
Lieutenants .. oe ap 07 0 f 
2nd Lieutenants oe 210 0|) 
33rd Lancashire R.V.C. average 12412 0 : 10 0 0| 138412 0 
according 17:10 0 = = 1g 11 0 ¢ : Lee 
i ecw apo ee UE pore ae a {ee | aa a ea 
ran 4 Q 
47th ‘ ee a " F : 
48th sy, Hs HE OAS ye a } if 
54th 3 % i} des ro ; £5 Contribute to cas up is 
pa ” ” o+ on 82 10 0 oe . . 82 10 0} No subscriptions prior to 1877. | 
h 3 5 a x We ae . . : 
80th 33 | 114 0 .0 me a ee 114.0 0 
1st Ad. Bu, Leieastevahine R. Nahe ; a At a if 
1st » Lincolnshire ,, hd oe Sb a is 
end 3 if AA ic Bes c0 10 0 010 0 | ¢8rd and Sth Corps only. 
1st » Linlithgow ba i re : ‘ Selita te Tra 
1st London R.V.C. :— 
Lieutenant-Colonels ., sz]. 13/138 (61) 
Majors .. “ a4 le LTE ae 
Captains a4 oe ae 87 80 TELL GN ae OG EO 16 0.) 48] 5 +6 
Lientenants .. ac " 6 6 0 ; 
2nd Lieutenants AR me 4 4 0 
2nd London R.V.C: :— ; j 
Field Officers .. | ae 20 0 d. Rack recruitena, 3 a 
Comp. Officers .. a4 “a i} 0-0 } Se vd 2/10: 9 410 0 { his igniforms, dae 
3rd London R.V.C. :— 
Field Officers — aa 4 ei ORO EO: Bach aurea wl if 
Captains a wa an 5} 5 0 : ne it 17/17 0 BCH BAYS BR iGier ances 
Band me ag an 22 0 } i eM: 
2nd Ad. Bn. Middlesex RB... ; bs : {ie deoneabinee na 
given. i 
7th ” » i 
Captains is a8 Rahs (cages a) e The 16th Corps only. 
Lieutenants .. KA cal) eet 2) 0 ; ls fi 10 © 716 © |.[7Non-Efficients, the 30th Corps | 
Qnd Lieutenants .. ..| el 1 0 ony 
ist Middlesex R.V.C. :— , 
Majors AD oe on sath LOPTOSO 
Captains Ae a ee 8 8 0 } 3.3 0 2120 2 2 0] 38211 0 
Lieutenants .. “a 6 6 0 
2nd Middlesex R.V.C. :— ; 
Field Officers .. mi bi 50 é 
Captains NG ae 3 3 0 i 0 5 0 0 5 0 1:15 © }--12/15., 0 
Subalterns AG a ec 2 2 0 7, 
4th Middlesex R.V.C. stew tai 4 4 0 OP 520 OF 5i20 110 0 6 4 0 fs 
9th a aS ah ae 0 5 0 OS. O15 0) 6 0 110 0 2,5 0 ; 
11th yi i at ae 0; 5/40 0} 55,0). Ot 60 115 0 210 0 
Honorary Members pay Ws 8 
Rese Oe F Poo | 101. Bh, of 201.0" Pil w@ PE al.) © { poiniuent, andl gh ie eal 
step. 
18th be ae Ne & ote ha : 
about 
19th » » Ae | DEAT 9 (0: ; ne 2012 4/1385 1 4 
20th - rf bay 6 ese 6 ; i 50 0 0 | 182 6 0 ‘ 
33.0 te 0 1 ae ct) 2 5 0 710 0 
21st a ” ar to to to t ito to 
Oil 0 O11 0 011 0 he 214 © 
3110 0 t.1 0 -| (8411 0 
22nd “3 ao 5 | ; to to QO. 5-70; Ries. 46) to 
: 4 4 0 010 6 ; 614 6 
28rd % eS | os 010 6 O10 6 010 6 010 6 252 0 
26th io 7 a: ».| 84 0 0 i) L fia’ ts 840 0 


Non-com- 
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| Non-com- N 
erreatien Battalions, or Corps; Officers. oi ue Efficients. EB ee Total. Remarks. 
Riries—cont. 
aS Oa! i Ss a © LSE. dy | bis) 4d: 
28th Middlesex R.V.C. ,, about | 170 0 0 be ere Oy 7iee 0 
29th 3 yer SA be . 
36th a py ate 
Field Officers .. sta vs Zev DO 
Captains a ut an Yk QO } 0 5 0 414 0 
Lieutenants .. oe On pte iy See) 
a This sum is paid between Non- 
87th Middlesex R.V.C.  .. +-| 197 0 0] 255 O Oa 6:0 0} 458 0 0 { ae Officers and 
cients. 
88th » ” Lee 
Field Officers .. RA ae aa, Q , 5 tata glia te sata diBiweon 
Oe eas ne a) a 2 : 8 fe ; 914 0 { Efficients and Non-Efficients. 
39th Middlesex He MECN sty way yeti 0, Opel tO” 0 110 0 7 O O| ¢lf Non-Efficient. 
40th f saline 7. O hd 15:1 6 106 8 6 
46th Middlosex R. ¥V. C.:— 
Lieutenant-Colonel ,., eri) 25°85) 10 
Major .. als mis | «20 10, 0 
Captain .. be a6 ae 515, -O 
Surgeon.. he Be es 515, 0 
. as OF ; 272 0 oe @ 1 4 0/ 45 14 0 
2nd Lieutenant. . : f ipl 0 
Acting Surgeon ae an 2:2 0 | 
Quarter-Master ve i 2 | 2) O4 J 
49th Middlesex R.V.C. : 
Lieutenant- elon nic is 8 8 0]) 
Major .. ae ae es 5 5 0]| 
Captain .. ofa Mahi ese 4 4 0 0 2 6 110 0} 2417 Oo 
Lieutenant at Ar ssl 3.3 0 : 
2nd Lieutenant. . i “ 212 0 | 
1st Ad. Bn. Midlothian R.V. a Way 20 ia 3 TH7 20 
d Four days’ rate of rank pay 
ist Midlothian R.V.C. cfs meee ee Kal { per annum, Band subscrip- 
1st Ad. Bn. Monmouth R.Y. ae 5 0 0 an aL gu eee 6 1 0 
20d. ,, 5 ve, We ae Ar 
2nd Monmouth R. Va) 5 ng ne F ars . 
ist Ad Bn. Norfolk B.V... ,.|e125 0 0 ; eae of) a t2q Hoon ye OF rare are Mote zna 
Ist Norfolk R.V.C. :— J From 2nd Corps only. 
Lieutenant-Colonel .. esi 20% Oo 10 
Major a 160 0 Serjeant. 
Captain .. ‘se ; 107 °0:. 0 4 0 0 
Chsutedt Ay Ae | ped O° 6 Corporal. ha a 
Sub-Lieutenant : 71 Q @ 110 0 
Honorary Commissioned Officers 3:0 0 
Sed Nozfalk RiVCcs Bi as a a 110 0 1110, 0 
4th . as ap Ag Ae ne 
ist Ad. Bn, Novhanaten RV. val 200 O- 6 ae 110 Oj 2110 0 
Ist ,, Northumberland se Vu 
4th Corps rt : ne 3.0 0 
Sith. ,, ic a} sae | O at 56 5 46 1 0 
1st Berwick Corps ie ul Be ln es 
8th Northumberland R.V.C Me) OO af eg qi. 0 
Ist Ad. Bn, Notts R.V. 106 3 0 bel. & oe 107 4 0 
ist Notts R.V.C. ; A a tg . 
lst Oxford _,, as 211 0 4 1 0 
2nd Be , ae A 
~ Ist Ad. "Bn. Pembroke R. v. be Bs se" 4 i 
Ist= .,, .. Perth es re ; an ‘ 
, 2nd $9 dnigs elt? ” H oe a . <¢ 3 
ye  BOUMOW is | | 74 15 5 A be 7415 5 
and, » Ci (nn ree ‘ rg pe 
3rd ” ” ” re . os ve 
Ist » Ross us Er te b we ; 
1st * Roxburgh _,, in ts ; be te 
1st. ,,, Shropshire ,, 4 Jp } o a 
2nd ” ” ” 21 0 0 ms z 21 0 0 
tae) 35 Somerset. . ,, 30 10 0 ts 164 10 0}195 O O| g Public average, 
>: are oF . ap weoor0 ‘e eo 39 16 0 
3rd ” ” ” : ‘“s 53 15 0 1 5 0 , 55 0 0 
test =g,:~=S «Stafford. 144 0 0 i. ia 144 0 0 
2nd ” ” ” ae 4s ae ee ee 
h No regular scale ; + acer 
1B, 
3rd, ” » -./4100 0 0 je & 100 0 O { tact ag pay this sum 
‘ 4 Officers pay according to 
Ath re ie 1 2er i he t. $0 i. 7 { et of deficiency in 
5th. » nite nian icant ee 8 8.07 ee ory 3 3 0 
Ist ,, Stirlingshire, ae ks bs aa ae es aig. wand GS TGake Hobie 
} a Non-commissioned _ Officers, 
é Efficients, and Non-Eificients. 
1st - Suffolk 99 --| 105 10 9 ere 11111 9 In 3 Corps no subscriptions are 


paid by Officers. Average 
amount of Public Subscrip- 
tion is 1871. 17s. 
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Avr. XVII. * APPENDIX No. XVII. : ise 


—— 


[EsTrMATE REFERRED TO IN Questions 2858 anv 2859. | 


Submarine Mining Defences for Commercial Harbours. 
| Estimated Cost per station. 


- Officer’s allowance for 50 days, say 10s. perdiem .. aA ce BORG 0 
. Capitation Grant, 16 men at 102. ne ae Ne Bye 
- Serjeant Instructor, Staff Serjeant (exclusive of clothing)— 


Cob eH 


£ 
Regimental Pay at 8s. 14d... Pe, SPR ee e754 
Working ,, at 2s. oe fe Sane in et Bo a baka 
Lodging, Fuel, &e., at 1s... : ~—b8 
Rations, at, 6d. is oe eevaue: ar ae 9 


——= rad AROS ae oe 
4. Sapper Labourer, trained Submarine Miner— 


Regimental Pay at 1s. 34d. .. Att, 28-114 52 
Working 39. at Qe, : Mm ob: L080 
Lodgings and Fuel at 7d: Mae 10i 12517 
Rations at 6d... 4, Mai po 26 
79 16 103 
(Exclusive of Clothing.) Sips . 
5. Cost of Models, &c., for instruction ».. a EF ai mie LOOS OoneOnm 
6. Cost of stores for expenditure in annual practice, and store 
contingencies ngs re 8 Se ee a eres a : 100 0 0 
7. Extra clothing, including long boots for 16 men, at £3 10s, as +» - 06 0: 0 E 
Metal tive scoutlinlO “Moh sal alae ide eo oeeeeee 
Total for first year vs ve Sea «+ Say £650. 
» Second year, items 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 7 -. say £550. 
third and subsequent years, items 1, 4 of 2, 
3,4,6, andi of7 .. Ra a. \ py es). 


Exclusive of cost of hire of boats, travelling expenses, and rations ; also clothing for two men of the _ 
Royal Engineers, and the usual Oapitation Grant for the Volunteers. . 


J. L. A. SIMMONS, 


General, 


5 
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234 APPENDIX. 


Aprrnpix No, XIX.—Sxrrms or Quustions B. 


QUESTIONS B—with Summaries of Answers thereto. 


CONSTITUTION OF FORCE. 


1, Should the power of resignation at 14 days’ notice be retained ? 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 


Affirmative .. ve QOL 
Negative ae 87 
Doubtful “hi 4 

- No answer ae 1 
Total 293 


For Details of Answers to Question 1, see pages 246 to 265.) 


2. If not, what term of engagement might reasonably be required ? 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 
Three years -. ar a 74 


WO s \-soug es Sahay AP 8 
ONG Year, Views fuels Winx, 27 
Sixmonths .. .. is 6 
TWGO vine A vatrenfir cchversol) oe Biff 
One month .. be Se eS 
Various periods ... .. 8 


NO answer (re oer 
Total Bacay saps 293 


(For Details of Answers to Question 2, see pages 246 to 265.) 

. as BIE eT oa Se ) 

3. Should such engagement be determinable by a payment of a sum of money in future” . 
to the funds of the Corps? If so, what sum, and after what particular periods ? 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 


Affirmative .. ..  .. 149 
Negative .. =. .. 67 ‘ 
No answer .. yh oe 84 (a 


Total 13, ve 293 


Norn 1.—The 19th Lancashire and 2nd Middlesex Artillery 
Corps though inserted in the “no answer” column, in the column 
of remarks give a five-years’ scale in detail, and the Ist and 4th 
West York Artillery a three-years’ scale, The 19th Lanark 
Volunteer Corps also submits a plan. 

Norz 2.—It will be observed that in the majority of cases a 
scale of payment, to depend on time of service of Volunteer, is 
advocated. The term of engagement to be three years, The 
engagement is embodied in an agreement provided for in the 
rules of the Corps. 


[(4or Details of Answers to Question 8, sce pages 266 to 275.) b 
I TTT ESE TRE f 3 
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Apprnnrx No. XIX.—Serres or Questions B—continued. 


Constitution of Force—continued. 


4, Is it possible to convert the Administrative Regiment to which you belong intoa 
Consolidated Corps? What would be the difficulties, if any? 


(Applicable only to Administrative Brigades or Battalions, or to Administrative 
Brigades or Battalions recently consolidated.) 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 


Affirmative .. ie rhe 66 
Negative .. Pah MARS 80 
Doubtful... we ‘ 6 
No answer .. ve ie 141 


- Total sic Z! 293 


Norm—The scattered situation of the several Corps in the 
District, and the administration of the separate’ funds of the 
several Corps, would appear to be the only strong grounds assigned 
against consolidation, 


(For Details of Answers to Question 4, see pages 246 to 265.) 


ET SS a SS, 


5. If the Administrative system should be continued, ought more power, and, if s0, of 


what kind, to be given to the Commanding Officer of the Administrative Brigade 
or Battalion ? . 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS, 


Affirmative ..-- .. ¥) 92 
Negative: .. a i. 54 
Doubtful’: ... uf 3 1 
No answer .. A if 146 


Total ate be 293 


‘ 


(For Details of Answers to Question 5, see pages 276 to 284.) 
LS 


6, Is it desirable to give Commanding Officers power to order attendance at certain 


parades; and, if go, what penalty, other than dismissal, could be enforced for 
clisobedience 2 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS, 
Affirmative .. es 135 
Negative .. y VER 132 
Doubtful...) ++... 0 sf 3 
Fines .. a eiotks 2. 5 
No answer .. sti ¢s 18 

Motabagcae at AUS 


dye 


, Bees (For Details of Answers to Question 6, see pages 246 to 265.) 


cei RACE 2 Re 


Le) 


G 2 


-e 
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Axe. XIX, Apprnpix No, XIX.—Ssriss or QUESTIONS B—continued, 


Constitution of Force—continucd. . 


7. Are the present powers of enforcing discipline sufficient ? 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 
Affirmative .. a “i 210 


Negative .. Se Pelee “175 
Doubtful oe she mn 4. 
No answer .. a oe 4 

Total oe eer IG 


(For Details of Answers to Question 7, sce pages 246 to 265.) 
nae 


8. Does the power of summary dismissal work well in practice ? 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 


Affirmative .. jevstairegtia orBB MR 
Negative .. ug Ct NONE 
Doubtfal 5 wei egies: 
Noanswer .. 2... 19 


Total Ss St. 4298 


sy 


(For Details of Answers to Question 8, see pages 246 to 265.) 


a 
9. Is the power of inflicting fines exercised to any extent in the Corps or Battalion under 
your command ? 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 


Affirmative .. .. «, 19 
Negative .. oe 4. erie 
Doubtful... “a ts 1 


Noanswer .. ne cl i 
TOtGl ok x r 293 


(For Details of Answers to Question 9, see pages 246 to 265.) 


a a cts 
FINANCE. 


10. What is the average annual expenditure of your Corps in round numbers? What is 
the average annual receipt of Capitation Grant ? 
If the expenditure be in excess of the Capitation Grant, how is the balance provided? — 
a. By subscriptions from officers. 
6. Subscriptions from other members of Corps. 
c. Donations and subscriptions from the Public, 
d. Or, in what other manner ? 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 


Number spending more than é' 

present Capitation Grant 236 
Number spending less_.. 11 
Number not stated... 46 


Total oe ty 293 


(For Details of Answers to Question 10, see pages 285 to 293.) 


A SA NESSES 
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Apprnpix No. XIX.—Surims or Quustions B—continued, Arp. XIX, 


Finance— continued. 


11, Is the present Capitation Grant sufficient for the ordinary expenses of your Corps, 
exclusive or inclusive of training in camp ? . 
If not, what is the minimum addition you consider necessary ? 
Should such addition be given in stores or in money ? 
If in money, for what specific purposes ? ‘ 
If in stores, are there any particular articles not now provided that you consider 
should be found by the Government? 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 
Number considering amount: sufficient: .. e ce. Sl 
i Aa, "i insufficient ar we -- 253 

No answer ter, Ee Ry creates 2 


Total... x oh Ze -» 293 


Rate of minimum money addition—For 60s. , 1 
” ” é ” ” 50s. “I 3 
” ” ” ” 40s. id 3 
EF ” ” ” ) 358. ts = 1 
” 9 ” ‘ ” 30s. ny sa 7 
” ” ” yb) 20s. $7 43, 

” ” ” ” 18s. BS : oy 
” ” ” 3. 15s. St Te 15 
” ” ” ” 10s. ons 105 
oP) a) ” oy) 7s. 6d. 4 
” ” ” ; ” 6s. 2 
” ” ” 9 OS .’ 8 
” ” ” ” 4s. a 
” ” ” xy 2s. 6d. 4 
+B) ” ” 0 2s. ‘and 3 
” ” re 99, A ag 1s. 6d. 1 
Lump sum.. oA 5: ae oe z me 14 
Not stated... Ne se & % <3 a/b: 
MorOipe ees Tae ee yee 5 
~ Total. . Rome st ores 293 
Number of Corps preferring Stores or Articles in kind.. 36 
” Popimecring Wot ss ey ee gg 

»° tb] ” either Ps eet 6 r fh 
No answer ie Wetea de ec eV 0 


Total.. a 1s ae -. 293 


' (Lor Details of Answers to Question 11, see pages 294 to 808.) 

: 

4 EE EPEC TESEERSENONEETA 

Raw 

i 12, Does the present mode of issue of the Capitation Grant to the Commanding Officer 
and three members of the Finance Committee of a Corps tend to greater, or less, 


; economy than the former plan pursued of the issue to the Adjutant for expenditure 
under certain specified headings? 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 
Greater by wil re 202 
Bee ee THY HeNpS eat lus es BRR) 
Same .. Re de ae 47 


TO ANSWEL § seijonce os cose 26. 
Total fe Be 293 


(For Details of Answers to Question 12, see pages 246 to 265.) 
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Avr, XIX, Appenprx N o. XIX.—Szrims or Quustions B-—continued. 


Finance—continued. 


13. Do you consider that the Commanding Officer has as much control over the 
expenditure under the present, ag under the former, mode of issue ? 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS, 


Affirmative .. eee Pees BOG 
Negative .. Si ab ask 30 
Same .. ce an rp: 14 
No answer .. “e ae 23 


Total ee Jobe 293 


(For Details of Answers to Question 18, see pages 246 to 265). 
CLOTHING. ce ae | Bias 


a 7%; 


14, Do you procure clothing and accoutrements from local tradesmen or from large 
Army contractors in London? 


__ SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 
Army Clothing Depot... 4. 


Army Contractors... 90 
Local Tradesmen .. e 124. 
Various a se rs 71 
No answer .. 2 w 


otal ok kgs 
(For Details of Answers to Question 14, see pages 246 to 265), 


15. Are the supplies obtained by competition; and, if so, is the lowest tender as a rule 
accepted? ) 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 


Affirmative .. = om 103 
Negative .. .. +. 168 


g Various Ranecld nies Me, 16 
Noanswer,.. 0 05.) + 9 
Total we -—4x~ 998 


Norz.—In the majority of cases limited competition took 

place some years since and the same tradesmen have been since 

- gmployed. As a rule, the lowest tender would appear not to be 
necessarily accepted. 


(For Details of Answers to Question 15, see pages 246 to 265) 


ETRE ST 9 ee cae ee 
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_Apprenpix No. XIX.—Szermes or Questions B—continued. App, XIX, 


Clothing—continued. 


16, Is payment made on delivery, or spread over a lengthened period? 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 


Lengthened period... 98 
Yearly.. we sean ths 17 
Pale vearly oe, ts ee 5 


Quarterly ‘ ws 9 
Delivery x a +t 105 
Various Pine 3.4, “s 48 
No answer .. a ‘S 11 


| Total . oe 293 


Notz.—In'tabulating the answers to this question, the reply 
. “No” has been placed under the heading “ Lengthened period,” 
and “Month ” under the heading “ Delivery.” 


(For Details of Answers to Question 16, see pages 246 to 265); 


17 Do you see any advantage in procuring materials at cost price from the Army 
Clothing Depét, and in having the garments made up locally ? 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 


Aitrmative iy) js 8 74 
Negative .. .. « 186 
Doubtful .. be < 8 
ING SUG WOE oes dyjuhcseac cues 25 


| 7 ) Total LE wititeninggg 


eae 


Norz.—The plan of obtaining cloth from the Army Clothing 
Depét, and of having it made up locally, would not appear to be 
generally followed. 


| 
(For Details of Answers to Question 17, see pages 246 to 265). 
: 


~ a or 


18, What is done with the worn-out clothing? Does it become the property of the 
man, or is it sold for the benefit of the Corps or Battalion ? 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 


NP lisse). pic: ae >: .xpcmehbhe 
Men’s .. a SK ee 105 
Various a ey ie 61 
No answer .. a oe 14 


Total . Me os 293 


(For Details of Answers to Question 18, see pages 246 to 265). 
| ev NE TEE EET IEE I EY 


| 


a 
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‘Avr. XTX, APPENDIX No, XIX.—Senrres or Questions B—continued. 


Clothing—continued. 


19, What, proportion of men pay for their own Bal ahian and what proportion are — 


supplied out of the Funds of the vere e or Battalion ? 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 
Corps in which a percent- 


age of men pay .. A 17 
Supplied from eee as O61 
‘Various. . oe a3 10 
Ro answer «>. «+. 04 5 


-Total.. ‘ay - 293 


(For Details of Answers to Question 19, see pages 246 to 265). 


EFFICIENCY. 
20. Is it desirable to increase the present standard of iE ements for efficiency ? 
If so, in what direction and to what extent ? 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 
Number of corps in favour 


of present standard .. 144 
Number of corps in favour 

of alteration * 144 
No answer .. Sie se 5 


Total.. ¥ iy: 293 


(For Details of Answers to Question 20, see pages 809 to 817). 


21. There are two a a Yy Msn the Annual Inspection, and attendance — 
at Brigade Drill. 
_ Would you recommend any addition to such quasi-compulsory attendances? If 80, 
of what, kind? 
Do you consider it would be possible to: permit a given number of attendances in 
camp or in barracks to be made a condition of efficiency ? 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 


(a) Compulsory attendances— 
In favour of addition ss 73 
Against a SRF ae 179 
Various Wi 2 aa 6 
No answer .. ae of 35 
TE GUAL: cus dee ie ae 293 


(4) Attendances in camp as condition of efficiency— 
95 


In favour #3 “ 

Against - Tee ry 135 
Various 6p hj nd a aa am) 
No answer «. as w 58 


Total. . *, Bi 293 


(For Details of Answers to Question 21, see pages 318 to 326), 
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-AppenpDix No. XIX.—Srnrizs or Questions B—continued. Avr. XIX. 


CAMPS OR AUTUMN DRILLS. 


22. What do you consider the hindrances, if any, to the formation of Regimental Camps, 
or to the attendance at the Autumn Drills with Regular Troops, by Volunteer 
Corps ? 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 


Distance ?: bs eA 8 
Expense ae 2 ar 163 
Time fe ; 15 
Loss of men’s wages oF 6 


Nature of men’s employment 56 
Opposition of men’s employers 6 


Various = re 2, 17 
No answer .. Ye Z 99, 
Poa. usworpe: oft hat 409QQ 


(For Details of Answers to Question 22, see pages 827 to 336). 


23. Are there any special difficulties in your case in forming a Regimental Camp at the 
Head-Quarters of the Brigade Depot to which you belong? If so, state them. 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 


| Affirmative .. .. ..«... 185 
Soy ee 89 
Wo answer .. -.. «+; 19 


we ee 
; Totak., 4 0° a98 


Notr.—In many cases, head-quarters of the Brigade Depot 
are stated to be too far distant, and doubt is expressed about 
ground being available. In others, the Commanding Officers 
appear to be averse to the formation of camps at or near home, 
on the ground of the temptations to the men and the difficulty of 
maintaining discipline. 


(For Details of Answers to Question 23, see pages 246 to 265). 


OFFICERS. 


24. Do you get a sufficient supply of Officers without difficulty? Are they generally of 
such a social position as you would desire? 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 


Affirmative .. at ry 111 
Negative -.. Siew LB 
No answer .. he s€ 4 


Total - « (293 


Nor.--In the majority of cases the Commanding Officers 
express satisfaction with the social status of their Officers. 


(for Details of Answers to Question 24, see pages 246 to.265). 


Pay 2 ee i ROSIE Tp eee spe ee, eee eC Re Ce Geek Pee eae PER Dee 
Tae ieee . : SS ye ae oe itys RATS ate yes “eves 
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AppEenpix No. XIX.—Szrms or Questions B—continued. 


Officers—continued. 


25. Would it be desirable to require a higher standard of military knowledge fra 
the Officers of your Corps than that demanded at present; and, if so, of vi 
kind? 


Could they, as a rule, find the necessary time for such a proceeding ? 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 


Affirmative .. ae a 87 
- Negative ve: ft bia 200 
Doubtful.) ...2cuew p'gore 1d saad 
No answer .- a th 5 


Total ea 


Norr.—In a large majority of cases it is asserted that the 
Officers could not find the necessary time, 


(For Details of Answers to Question 25, see pages 246 to 265)’ 


26. Are the Schools of Instruction generally attended by your Officers? 


Are there any points on which you think the nature of instruction imparted at such — 
schools might be improved? If so, what are they ? a 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 


Affirmative .. % “ 74 
Negative .. eee | 913 
Doubiful , ., ..5 Tye ORR 
Noanswer .-. ae ms 3 


Total havi - 293 


Norn.—In the majority of cases satisfaction is expressed with 
nature of present School Instruction. In a few instances, it is 
stated not to be sufficiently practical, or hg to teach the 

' system of interior economy of a regiment. 


(for Details of Answers to Question 26, see pages 246 to 268). 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


27. Is it desirable to require them to attend Schools of Instruction, or to be attached to 
Regiments of the Regular Army for training ? 


Could they, as a rule, find the necessary time for such a proceeding ? 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 


Affirmative ..  ..  -. 98 
Negative .. oc! Ge oe 
Doubtful Be a ee 3 
No answer .. 2 ae ae ge 
; Total mariah 8 ; 


Norz.—In a large majority: ‘of cases it is asserted that the 
Volunteer non-commissioned officers could not find the ee eooey, 
time. 


(For Details of dean to Question 27, see pages 246 to 265). 


SS ES EE TS SE SP 
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Appenpix No. XIX.—Szrims oF QUESTIONS B—continued. 


PERMANENT STAFF. 


] 28. Do you find it difficult to procure capable Serjeant Instructors? If so, what do you 
consider the reason ? 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 


Affirmative .. he 8} 83 
Negative .. ba uh 201 
Doubtful wel as by: 1 
| No answer .. a ce 8 
| Total oe A 293 


Norr.—There is a general statement that the rate of pay now 
assigned is too low, and will not allow of good Serjeant Instructors - 
being procured. 


i= _ (For Details of Answers to. Question 28, see pages 246 to 265). 


| 29. Do they receive any extra pay over and above Government pay ? 

| : Tf so, is it derived from the Corps or any member of the Corps ? 

ye In consideration of what extra duties, over and above the ordinary duties of a 
Serjeant Instructor, is such extra pay given ? 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 


In receipt of extra pay .- 273 
Not in receipt of extra pay 11 
Not answered ais ri) 9 
Fotal. - en om 293 
Derived from corps -. #4 259 
Ps » members of 

corps a 10 

Not answered es CURBS 34. 
Total. . pa) Hewes 2Od 


= 


Notz.—In a large majority of cases care of stores and care and 
cleaning of arms are assigned as the extra duties, 


(For Details of Answers to Question 29, see pages 337 to 346) 


30. Do you consider that Serjeant-Instructors should be subject to compulsory retire 
ment owing to age or infirmity ? 
If so, at what age? 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 
Affirmative .. .. wor DESO 


Negative .. fe ie 84 
Doubtful ee oi re 2 
No answer .. 4 a3) 18 

Total niin E 293 


Norz,—-Very few Commanding Officers specify any age at 
which Serjeant Instructors should be compulsorily retired—some 
few state 60, and some few 55. 


(Hor Details of Answers to Question 80, see pages 246 to 265). 


2u2 


i 
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AprenDix No. XIX.—Szrms or Quzstions B—continued. 


DRILL GROUNDS AND SHEDS AND RIFLE RANGES. 


31. Have you any difficulty in finding space for Drill, or in finding Rifle Ranges ; and if 
so, what remedy can you suggest ? 


Sale 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 
Affirmative .. A oo LOO 


a 


Negative .. sib Shs ore Moe 
Doubtful fh. ae 2 
No answer .. sf as 9 


Total an ey 293 


Norz.—That the Government should acquire land and 


construct rifle ranges and drill sheds, are the only remedies 
suggested. 


(For Detuils of Answers to Question 31, see pages 246 to 265). 


nr 


LIGHT HORSE OR MOUNTED RIFLES. 


382. Can you propose any plan for the greater encouragement of Corps of Light Horse 
or Mounted Rifle Volunteers ? rapt 


Re Te tect LR Hele SEE HM 


a 
< 


— 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 


Affirmative .. eo mt 15 
Negative .. Caneel 26 
No answer .. L 3 ae 952 


Total be deta. Pa 
(For Details of Answers to Question 32, see pages 246 to 265), 
ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS. 


33. Are there any guns of position attached to your Brigade? If so, are any arrange- 
ments made for horsing them ? 


If the Government allowed guns of position, could they depend upon horses being 
found for them, if necessary ? . 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 


Affirmative .. ae re 34 
Negative .. bem inng 27 
Doubtful aC ae a 1 


No answer .. Ae ns 231 
Total ee 4 293 


Norz.—The question of provision of horses for guns of position 
is regarded in the majority of answers simply as one of willing- 
ness of Government to defray expense. 


(For Details of Answers to Question 33, see pages 246 to 265). 
1 ‘nite ieee EEE 


34, Do you think it would be possible to'm 


ake Volunteer Field Batteries efficient ? 
If so, what steps would you recommen 


d for the purpose? 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 
Affirmative .. 


oe 24 

Negative .. 44 os 39 
Doubtful pi Dy) 
No answer .. és cas 235 
Total 10 "2 293 


(For Details of Answers to Question 34, see pages 246 to 265). 
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Appennix No. XIX.—Srrims or Qusstions B—continued. App. XTX. 
ENGINEER VOLUNTEERS. 
39. Do you experience any difficulties in the way of carrying out the Instruction in 


Field Engineering ? 
If so, from what cause ? 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 


Affirmative .. is a 12 
Negative .. w, ne 3 
No answer .. ee ne 278 

Total ts _ 293 


(For Details of Answers to Question 35, see pages 246 to 265). 


GENERAL. 


36. Do you, yourself, wish your name noted in the event of the Committee wishing to 
examine you in regard to all, or any, of the subjects treated in the above queries ? 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 


Affirmative .. ey sls 114 
Negative .. “- . 153 
Doubtful Na Ze a 2 
No answer .. se a 24 

Total ae ex 293 


(For Details of Answers to Question 36, see pages 246 to 265). 


37. Is there any one in your Brigade, Battalion, or Corps, who, in your opinion, could 
afford valuable evidence to the Committee, if required to do so? In that event, 
mention on what points he would wish to be examined, and state his name and 
address. 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS. 


Affirmative .. ot beg 99 
Negative .. ae Fe 142° 
Doubtful af Ke BS 2 
No answer .. a és 50 


Total a ~~ 298 


(For Details of Answers to Question 37, see pages 246 to 265). 


38, Have you any general remarks to make ? 
For answers to Question 38, see pages 347 to 361. 


App, XIX, 


os 


1st Dumfries .. ofa Yes . ‘ No. 
1st Roxburgh os 9 de oe on ” ” ” ” » oe 
ENGINEER. 
1st. Cheshire Corps .. No ..| 8 years is | Fines 4. No..| Less ..| Yes.. Army Com- 
Con- | petition. 
tractors. 
Ast Adm. Bn. Durham Ness.) oe Yes ..| No x ».| Same..| Same.| Local.. ” 
1st Flint Corps os : : » «| Greater} Yes..}] Army | No ., 
Con- 
tractors, 
Ist Adm. Bn. Gloucester Cis Yes Yes % 4 ss Both ..| Com- 
petition. 
Ist Hants Corps ,, 3 years : » » ++| Better .| .,, » ++| No 
ist Lanark Oorps . ze Jz % ee eamecrntians » «| Com- 
petition. 
ist Lancashire Corps. . ae 8 years No Yes .| Greater} ,, Con- on) ee 
: tractors. 
2nd 9 ° oe i Insp. & a .| No.:} +, jy ae Both .. ” 
Brigade 
Drills. 
Ist London Corps ., 5a cealheteet * » -. | Same.. Con- c Ps 
j tractors. “ 
Ist Middlesex Corps.. 8 to 5 ; Yes by * Yes i No ..| No 
years. / 
1st. Northampton Corps : é Bs wy «-| Better .| ,, ” » 
2nd Tower Hamlets Corps .. 3 years : No py te ” » 8 » ” 
Ist West York Corps F 5 Yes Yes .|Doubtful] _,, is ae 
2nd » yee on e+} 1 year Es Now: a 33 ” 2 Yes 
ARTILLERY, 
Ist Adm. Br. Aberdeen Re Pept meet Nema No No No..| Better -| Yes ..| Local..} Oom- Delive 
c : petition. 
1st ” Argyli,, +» | 31 days ae Soy oe eee Y x wr ov} DGth z4 a 
in peace 
time. 


we: 
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Apprnpix No. XIX.—Szrms or Quustions B—continued. 


Précis of Answers to Questions shown on pages 234 to 245, 


Arm and Corps. a 


LIGHT HORSE. 


Ist Fifeshire ., se ney | YESS ¢ 4 | No..| Greater! Yes «+{ Local..| No .. 
1st Forfarshire ae Bie tae 5 . ” ” » Com- 
petition. 


1st Hertford .. a da ae Both..| No .. 


iS 


B. 
; 
€ 

De 
‘ 

: 

b 


Greater | Greater} Local. . = 


Both ..| "No 35 


1st Huntingdon a0 an 


1st Lincoln .. » ” 


MOUNTED RIFLE. 


Greater} Greater] Local..| No ., 


* For Detailsiof Answers to Question 8, see Pages 266 to 275. 


a t a ai Pe, 5 A 276 ,, 284. 
t ” 9 MS i) 35 285 ,, 298, 
§ i a3] 7 i "3 294 ” 308, 


a . 


I 18 


5 leds ”» 


| ..| Corps, . 


| ee 


Man’s . Partly “| 
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Avpenpix No. XIX.—Szrizs or Quzstions B—continued. 


Précis of Answers to Questions shown on pages 284 to 245. 


a 
—— 
19 
Yes .| No,.| No..| No Yes 
j F & No. 
END gl Sy p=) 9 Bs Yes 
lie Ba & No. 
Now.| Yes.| ,, No. 
oe Yes pie a ? ” 
Nore 55° | No.:| No. 55 
All ..| Yes.) Yes.j Yes .| No..| No... 
” 2”? ” *, »” a>, SA. Yes $ 
| No..| Yes .| Yes.| No,.| Yes. 
» | Yes .| 5, .| No..| Yes .| Noy. 
brasil) NOM NOmaH 5 ac8 Now sy 
by; Uisolh: By » pe} ves.) Yes.) Yes 
>), bal Wes m boil Nox. No. 
ps), sbaee sd >| Yes.| Nos.| Yes 
i, BepING | Wed od ag * No. 
» «| Yes .| No,y.| No. a * 
ioe s of ||| > pe) Xes.| Yes .| Yes 
Partly - » bs | NO..| No..| No. 
Yes . a ee) 2? 
”» s ee ” » ee 
» a! No.. 9 ee ”» ” 
» 9 88 99 08 9° 
. Yes .| No..| No..| Yes 
| No,.| Yes-. 99 ee »” 


| For Details of Answers to Question 20, see Pages 809 to 
he . a8 Boe 3 ele 
* Eb) 39 33 22 33 827 99 
tt ” 29 99 29 99 337 ” 
# ma % 29 38 2 847 ,, 
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tt 
31 | 32| 33 | 34 | 35 | 36 37 
No. | Yes ..| Yes. 
” » 
53 No 
3g 1 Yes: «> | Neg. 
A | No No. 
NOs. | Yes 
98 ” ee 
Yes. Yes...» | Yes. 
FA No No. 
‘ Yes Yes. 
” » PP] 
No. Sy betate Jog, 
| Yes a % 
| No. abevide | Les. 
ry No No. 
| Yes Yes » 
” Shee ite. | XCOBs 
” «| No No. 
No. Yes. 
e +| No! ss] No. 
No. -| Yes ..] 4, 
.| Yes No Yes. 
| No. ‘ Yes .| No..} . iy No. 


~* 
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Arvm and Corps. 


Artillery—continued. 
Ist Adm. Br, Ayrshire Sn 


1st Berwickshire Corps ae 


2nd ” ”” 

1st Berwick-on-T'weed Corps. 
1st Adm. Br. Caithness FA 
1st i ‘Cheshire 50 
1st o Cinque Ports .. 
Ist Pi Cornwall 43 
1st nh ‘Cumberland .. 
Ist a Devonshire .. 
20d vs 55 


2nd Durham Corps .. ee 
3rd a .S ar 
4th  ., 5 Me 
1st Edinburgh City Corps 
2nd Essex Corps... 


8rd ” ” ee 


1st Adm. Br. Fife .. 
1st < Forfar .. 
Ist sf Glamorgan 
1st AS Gloucester 
1st Haddington Corps 


Ist Adm. Br. Hants .. 


1st An Tuverness 


1st Pr Kent .. 
9th Kent Corps oe 
10th 407% « 


Ist Lanark ,,°° 4% 


2nd Adm. Br. Lancashire 


ist Lancashire Corps 


AppenDIx No. XIX.—Srrims or Questions B—continued. 


Précis of Answers to Questions shown on pages 234 to 245, 


” 


* * 
= 
2 4 6 7 8 
+-| 3 years | No Yes 
»- /6 months : No 
: 4 Yes 
++) 2 years eo No 
ve No 5 
++] 3 years | ,, Yes 
WD ote eB) ” 
++ |6 months| _,, No 
+o1 2 years | ,, a 
5 33 Possible No 
ee oe Yes 4 
14 & : Yes 
” 
i » 
No 
ie 4 Yes 
-| 3 years 93 
+ ‘| No ¥ 
: Yes . . 
Lyear:s| ,, % 
3 years eas 2 
+e 46 3 
69 Yes No 
wa INO). Yes . 
Byears| 4, . ” 
ie -| No 
-| Yes 
3 years -|'No 
a Yes .. .| Yes 
29 yi aes e 
; Not de- Yes 
sirable. 
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* See Footnote, p. 246. 


-. | Greater 


; 
ba I | wa 


* 
tay 
; 42 13 14 15 
++ | Local..| No 
Greater} Yes ..| Both.. - 
» be Local oe i w< 
» 9» 0 Both ‘ee Com- 
petition. 


++] Local.s} ,, 
Various 


Both .. 


Less ..| No .. 


” ee 


«| Greater Yes i. 


Local..| Com- | J 
petition. 
Greater Both ..| No ee 
Yes ..| Local..| Yes 
Greater | _,, » ” 
4 5 Both..| ,, 
is he Tocalaaiiee 
» » Army | ,, 
Con- 
tractors. 
a ety ts ” » 
Less .:| No Local..| No 
Yes Bothy ss 
Greater) ,, Local...) Yes 


” 


4 » ++] Various] Yes 
» » »+| Army | No ., 
Con- 


tractors, 


Local oe 


” 


Yes“, 


” 


Better . 


” 


Both .. 


. | Identical Local... 


Better . 


» 


Greater Army 


Con- 
tractors. 
Better . Various 


Local... 


Army | Yes ., 
~ Con- 
tractors. 


Bhs ns sla 
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Apprnpix No. XIX.—Szrius or Qurstions B—continued. App. XIX 


Précis of Answers to Questions shown on pages 234 to 245. 


«e Now 14 se Noes Noes, ce Yes ..| No. 


wai Wes 2a 4) hey see sa or INGE) set) Gy 

cig] ueN Ovpe aia la ayactel acer Aguas’ || LPS Sate ce »  +-| Doubtful 

oa COS Ucayali ws ae wall we so tet INO 
rhe onl Nae ohe : bg aa.||NOrey a ” 
veel Vet ctss tolled Yes.| Yes.|. .. ik. peeueds 

° ” c sd No os No. 

ee NO Yes an No. yer : Yes - 
Mog 24h Now dss) 4. eave) No x 
No Yes Yes .| Par- Yes Yes 

tially 
Yes No No..| Yes No No 
6 oh No Yes . Yes Yes 
3 No..| No. > 
. ” ” ” » 
Yes ..| Yes F, a No . 

A A No we is No 
No 3 Yes .| No. ‘ Ps Yes 
Yes ..| Yes 3 ss Yes Pe 

. ee No. | No..; Yes Is Sy No 
No Yes Yes a Pde + 

th No B. No. Yes 

” No ¥ No No 

No By Pe > Yes Yes. 


PERI Roa aVesial | se x5] VCS.cleee ek, os Noset. | No. 


viceable. 
Corps.. na 5 Ah E ele NOMMara | NOs. oh ENOMaE af. ct lush ele, oc sorb daly 
5 ws ‘ ft ; 5 a LES) ae] OS) a Fes oy os Xestil 6 Yes ..| Yes. 
Man’s . : A a ; Pay Sa NO) Oa hi ONO ere , 5 3 -| No. 
Sd f Be at ar 3 eel ey, eM LES OIE a. rie Ree ds Maacre No ..| Yes. 
Corps. . - ea : aa H aie GOS! ve ifn Ose: cle ate Picasa ae Palle: ea Yes 
No ne d | No.. No No. 
.| Yes are f No D oF 


Ro Nek) Vewieitora dives sf Vestil*s. |Yee ele 


| i 
+ See Footnote, p. 247. 


bo 
va 


Arm and Corps. 


Artillery—continued. 


4th Lancashire Corps 


8th ,, » 
15th ,, a 
19th - ,, 5 


ist Adm. Br. Lincoln 
ist London Corps .. 


2nd Middlesex Corps 


3rd $5 dy oge 


Ist Midlothian Corps 
1st Adm. Br. Monmouth 


Apprnpix No. XIX.—Serms or QuEsTions B—continued. 


ee 


Ist Newcastle-on-Tyne Corps 


1st Adm. Br. Norfolk 
1st af 


2nd Northumberland Corps. . 


Ist Adm. Br. Orkney 


2nd Pembroke Corps 


ist Adm. Br. Renfrew 
Lsthi) 48h Shropshire 
1st Surrey Corps .. 
1st Adm. Br. Sussex 


Ist e East York 


4th East York Corps 


1st North York Corps 
1st Adm. Br. West York 


1st West York Corps 
4th » 
RIFLE. 


1st Adm. a Aberdeen 
2nd bP) ” 


Northumberland 


Le 


‘ee 


ve 


Précis of Answers to Questions shown on pages 234 to: 245. 


Yes 


3” 


Yes 


2? 


3 years 


ced 


lor2 


months, 
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el’ 9 88 


99.4915 


* See Footnote, p. 246. 


x = 
WY 
9 12 13 

‘Yes .| Greater! Yes .. 
No I) > ” 

37")8 » » 
Yes . EA % 
No. 


59 No 

ee Yes 

”» 2» 
Identical] ,, 


-|Identical] ,, 


Greater] ,, 
” 

Greater} ,, 
» ” 

”? + 

” ”? 

” ” 

” ”» 

” 2 

” ” 

» ” 
Identical} _,, 


--| Greater | ,, 


.| Various 


.|. Army 


Yes ..| Yes.. 


v¥ 


Army 
Con- 
tractors. 


Local... | 


Both .. 
Loeal..} 


Both .. 
Local... 


Army 
Con- 
tractors. 


Both .. 


Con- 
tractors. 


Local. . 
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Appmnpix No. XIX.—Ssrizs or Quzstions B—continued. App, XIX. 


Précis of Answers to Questions shown on pages 234 to 245. 


31 | 32 | 33 | 3% | 35 


Yes . wane Yes .| No.. 


ws} » «| No..| Pars | ,,\.. 
; tially. 


) + See Footnote, p. 24/7. 


Ba 
= 
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Arp. XIX. Appgnpix No. XIX.—Srries or Quustions B—continued. 


Précis of Answers to Questions shown on pages 234 to 245. 


- x * % 
we “WH 
Arm and Corps. i a & 6 7 & 9 12 13 14 
Rifle—continued. 
3rd Adm. Bn. Aberdeen’ .. 1 year .| Yes No Yes Greater | None.: Various! No 
Ist Aberdeen Corps “ .. M, of 3 Yes ..| Local..| ,, 
Ist Adm. Bn. Argyll —.. lyear .| No Yes No Identical) ,, ..] .,,  «.| Various 
1st Pe AyD) fs is 4 35 Same..| ,, ..| Both..| Yes ..| Varion 
2nd a (aah eas 4 No Yes Greater 3°05 a Be x 
ah Bankly, We lyear.] ,, Yes 5 3 5 *, Various 
Ist » Bedford 3 years | Yes a3 if ..| Same..| Same:| Army | Yes 
i i Con- 
tractors, 
Ist Berks Corps ie ae ey No a Greater} Yes ..! ,, 5 
1st Adm, Bn. Berwickshire .. 6 months} No ..| Yes i Pe P| Local..| Various} Var t 
1st »  Brecknock .. Yes ..{ No ss Less ..| No pt os 
1st Bucks Corps — 3 os Greater| Yes ..| Various! No 
1st Adm. Bn. Cambridge .. 1 year’. Yes 41 ,, > Yes ..| ,, ..| Local’;.| Various 
3rd Cambridge Corps _.. ee AS re is Same os). 5 sel! ey oe MING 
1st Adm. Bn. Cheshire ,, ‘ No” ei 55 : Greater} ,, ..| Various] .,, 
Sade a ~ = 3 years | Yes ..| Yes ”» ”» » «| Army » 
‘ . Con- 
tractors. 
ard) » Ae + No ..| No i x »» ++| Varions} Various 
4th 5; ” é ae le es Scarcely re Same.| Army | Yes 
Con- 
tractors. 
5th ” ” . 5d Yes ..| 5 No ..|Bothob-| Yes ..] Local..} ,, 
jection- 
able. 
1st Adm. Bn. Cinque Ports. : 3p) tame Bee ee es Greater} .. Ws? wel ave 
Ist »  Olackmannan.. Stycare Eg RE SAT 6s Pe No” tes: ee mikes 
1st 95 Cornwall ,. INO bite NO atl 5s ” Yes . » «| No 
2nd ”» >) ee > ee » oe ” ” ) ar ” = Yes 
Ist 2 Cumberland ,. in ce bes Smee ota o » ++| Army | No 
Con- 
tractors. 
teh won | Den iEh uk Miyeary (Pity. tate [he am tole Sess Greater] ,, .. s ” 


Local..} Yes 


1st; ia Derby ah MOS 4 aie Nusett Pele ass 3 hs 
3rd a 5 ey 1 month| Not well] Yes Doubtful ne 9 +] Various| No 
Ast :; Devon ie Inex- | No ..| Yes i Doubt-| Local..| _,, 

-| pedient. ful. 
2nd =a A is -| 3 years | Yes | Wes esl 5, cs 3 Yes i Various i 
Ce ie , Pan? eae ie cl a Dee hat ae Del 
4th - ‘ a (us 3 years | Yes tse: aa. ” » ++ | Various| Yes 


Ist Devon Corps 4. ee Local..| Various} — 


* See Footnote, p. 246. 
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Apprenpix No. XIX.—Series or Questions B—-continued. 


| Précis of Answers to Questions shown on pages 234 to 245. 


23 | 24 | 25 | 26 | 27 


+ See Footnote, p. 247. 


28 30 31 | 32 | 33 | 34 | 35 36 
Yes .| Yes My = No 
No No Yes 
Yes .} Yes . ” 
” No oe vs No 
No Yes . No 6; « Yes 
» 08 No 5, No 
Yes .| Yes . B = Yes 
No No aC Re C 3 
32) ee ” ° ° . No 
Yes ‘ 2 D 
No Yes ‘ e Yes 
” e ”? e ” 
Yes.) No . No 
No ” ° ee ” 
Yes.| Yes .. ae a 
No sho ta No. é Yes 
y eNO! oe ais ae No 
Yes sy, te 6 : AG af 
No skies oe : Ns 
Yes Ps No . : Yes 
” ” ° ” No 
No P “e é : Yes 
Yes Pree 5 ee No 
No aay hee Yes 
99 oe ” ° ee ” 
Yes pe oe os No 
No ian a Yes. Yes 
” ”» No 
” . Yes 
No oe ” ee No ee ” 
itiely VOB ey a No 


37 


” 


No. 


Yes. 


No. 


App. XIX. 
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_ Apprenpix No. XIX.—Serms or Questions B—continued, 


Précis of Answers to Questions shown on pages 234 to 245. 


* * * 


HW = 
Arm and Corps. 1 2 a: 6 7 8 9 12 13 | 14 415 


Rifle—continued. ‘i 
1st Adm. Bn. Dorset te] CS. vs. - a Greater] .... | Various Various Van 
Ist aA Dumbarton ..| No ..| 3 years Less ..| No .. yee Yes .. 

on- 
tractors. 
1st o, Dumfries tall ene bebo tees (has Greater] Yes ..| Local..| ,, 
certain. 
Ist r+ Dorham sist] DOR) ets ae iSame,..| 5), .na| cArmy ia, 
Con- 
tractors. 
2nd 8 +-| No ..| lyear. Greater] No .. * No 
3rd 4 e. Rail Vegi a z oa 5 Yes 
4th 5 a Fe aa ar Le oy ‘Yes ..| Local..| ,, 
3rd Durham Corps .. INN oe 3 sy, en| Army, an 
Con- 
tractors. 
1st Edinburgh Corps.. Seals aye a8 Ne ” ote » » 
3rd 32 »” ee ee ” ee ee ” ee ” ca A. C. D. . a 


1st Adm. Bn. Elgin ., 4 Various| Yes... 


Local..| No 
Army | Yes 


Con- 
tractors. 


Ist es Essex .. oe 


Greater| Yes’.. 


3rd ” ” ee ee 


Sth Essex Corps... ee Same..| Same. 


Sihoh) 7 sy ae ‘ Greater | Yes .. 


1st Adm. Bn. Fife .. ie .| Same..} ,, ..| Local... 


Army 
Con- 
tractor. 


Local... 


1st i Flint .. us » «| Greater} 4, . 


1st, ‘ Forfar... ro » «+ | Less ..| Same. 


1st Forfar Corps... a » «+| Greater] Yes ..} Various 


Ot Aas foe pe Le, Local. ; 


» eo ” ” ee 


1st Adm. Bn. Galloway .. “ No Various} No 

1st » Glamorgan .. A + Yes és im 

2nd cP) ” eo ” ” No .. Army ” 
Con- 


3rd Glamorgan Corps ws 


1st Adm. Bn. Gloucester .. 


1st Gloucester Corps Be » ++], Less...) No ..! Local..} No 
Ist Adm. Bn..Haddington .. »,+-|Doubtful] ,, ..| Army | Yes 
Con- | 


tractors. 


1 Hants.. ae » +-| Same..| Yes ..| Various 


2nd wey fey te ate a3 «| Greater | ,,) fi Both .. 


* See Footnote, p. 246. 


Corps. . 


son | 
away. 


BPE? 9 
Various 
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+ See Footnote, p. 247. 
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Précis of Answers to Questions.shown on pages 234 to 245. 


Apprnpix. No, XIX.—Snrizs. or Questions B—continued. 


oo 


Con- 
ditional. 


Yes 


korg 


Arm and Corps. 


Rifle—continued. 


- 4th Adm. Bn. Hants.. 


Ast 55 Hereford 
Ist 5 Hertford 
2 nd ”? 3) 

1st a Inverness 


2nd Isle of Man Corps 


oe 


ist Adm. Bn. Isle of Wight. 


Kent .. 


Ast S 


ist Kent Corps es 


4th ” oh oe 
Ath ay x ie 
26th 3, "sy oe 
1st Adm. Bn. Kincardine 
8rd ie Lanark 


1st Lanark Corps... 


3rd y) ” ee 


4th ” ” ee 
16th ,, a ee. 
19th ,, is a 


oun a Nuns, a6 
pon an. ve. 


LSU Mss Py a 
105th ,, S os 


3rd Adm. Bn. Lancashire 


4th 4 
6th Ps 
sacl Une 3 
Sth yen. a 


oe 


ee 


Appenpix No, XIX.—Surms or Quustions B—continued. 


Précis of Answers to Questions shown on pages 234 to 245. 


* 
ee 
i Zz 2 
No ..| 2 years | No 
In- 3 years | 5, 
material. 
Yes .. S56 as 
ne Yow ee Yes 
ie bes ca No 
No ..| lyear. oe 
Yes .. oe Yes 
Pte Soe vs No 
BE 59 Yes 
No. ..| 3 years ee 
Wes! .) ee ee 
No ..| lyear. ee 
Yes ..| 3 years ee 
Py is = No 
Tit Ss ae Yes 
» ee ee ee 
Imma- | 4 years ee 
terial. 
Yes ° eo ee 
No ../2months} .. 
ee | 4 years ee 
Yes ee eo ee 
” aye) ee oe 
” ee ee eo 
Imma- ae HE ee 
terial. 
GBs. is No 
No oe 3 years ” 
Vesic..|' ie Yes 
No ..| 28 days | No 
Yes ..|/ 3 years | Yes 


ee 


ee 
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Yes 


” 


” 


”» 


Yes 


Yes 


” 


th) 


” 


” 


Greater 


Same.. 


Greater 


meus 


* See Footnote, p. 246, 


Yes.. 


Yes 


Army | No ../ 
Con- a 
tractors. 


Both.. 
Army 
Con- 

tractors. 

e+| Local . 

Army 


Con- 
tractors. 


Various 


Local... 


. |Modified 
compe- | 
tition. | 


Yes Bi 


Man’s . 


Corps. . 


Various 


.| Thrown 
away. 
.| Various 


»” ee 


.| Thrown 
away. 
Man’s.. 
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ApvpenpIx No, XIX.—Serimes or Questions B—continued. 


Précis of Answers to Questions shown on pages 234 to 245. 


Ques- 


tionable.| tionable. 


¥ See Footnote, p. 247. 
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Arp. XIX. Aprenpix No. XIX.—Sxrrius or Questions B—continued. 


Précis of Answers to Questions shown on pages 234 to 2465. 


Arm and Corps. 14 | 15 


Rifle—continued. 


9th Adm. Bn. Lancashire Army | Yes 
Con- 
tractors, 
1st Lancashire Corps sh eet aNe 
5th ” ” ” Yes 
6th _,, * Local..| No 
8th 4g a Various] ,, 
10th » ” Army ” 
Con- 
tractors. 
13th ,, a 2) ee ” 
15th » ” ” ” 
24th ,, a5 i Yes 
27th » ” ” No 
33rd sy, “A Local..| Yes 
40th 22 ”» thy _ ” 
47th ,, BS | Various] ,, 
48th ,, a Army | No 
Con- 
tractors. 
54th eS Local..; Yes 
56th ,, : Army | 5, 
Con- 
tractors. 
64th —,, Local ..| No 
80th °*,, s Army | Yes 
Con- 
tractors. 
1st Adm, Bu, Leicester ” No 
Ist » Lincoln Local..| ; 
2nd 18) ” ied) 
1st ae Linlithgow panera, g(t 
Ist London Corps... yw oe] on 
2nd a ic: ba «| 
3rd ” ee my ewe ” oe 
2nd Adm. Bn. Middlesex Various] Various 
7th 1» » No. Same.. ” «| NG ae 
Ist Middlesex Corps.. .| Yes | Greater Local; |, 5;euem 
2nd ” oe 08 . oe a ” : 
i 
4th iY dd OM. Same.. F Pri 
9th a oe ”° a Greater » ° ST ee 
llth » oe EING eer ” eo] 59 ee Same .. pe its'sa) Ee Om 


* See Footnote, p. 246. 
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AppEnprix No. XIX.—Szrres or Questions B—continued. 


Précis of Answers to Questions shown on pages 234 to 245. 


+ 
ae 


eed 
1s 19 23 | 24} 25 | 26 | 27 28 30 31 | 32 | 33 | 34 | 35 36 37 
Various} Corps..| No..| No. Yes .| No No. Yes si 

» ++| Partly.| ,,. . Yes a9 6) Yes .| No. . Pe (G00 ee 
Corps..| Oorps..| Yes .| ,, No..| Yes No. No ..} No. 

Bh! ae » ee] oo» No. ‘ 3 Yes oe Yes . ” 

» o $21 'S | ”» »” No No. No. ” ° Yes. 

” 9 ” wee ” ” Yes ye . No ” 

” Cee Mae eo] 99 ©} 99 28 Yes No , asters . ee Yes ee 

” ” ” Yes No. fh Yes ee . » oe], WCB. 
» ” 5} a No.. ” ” No. No. oe No No. 
Men’s ” ” ” ” ” Yes ° oe ” ° Yes. 
Corps ” ” » ” Yes ” ° ” No. 

” » No. ” is No ay . » ” 

a Py Yes .| Yes " s 3 i es Yes Yes. 

” We ene INO. [IN Ox. in 1 ae 5 if is F No ..| No. 
Man’s He eae 33 Yes geal ss s ue : We As sill eat oe 
Corps. . ..| Yes a . : oS 3 Condi- | Condi- 

. : 4 a tional, | tional. 
Thrown ya LY No. 88 Yes No. . oe e D No ..| No. 
away. 
SPUN R ee bv icity Vier | INDO 'es [> 39 jv'e " No Yes a4 ae ae Yes. 
Various] ,, Yes PAS 3 Yes ape 4h ai RU LNOW deel NGe 
Corps. . ” No . Yes ” or é 4G No A ee ee Or ee ” oe ” 
Man’s.. byiinels 1h ORs «1 INOS. Yes .| No dls Hes a sa an sss oe 
” 9 88t 99 ye WOE! EB Yes ote “a : : ” No. 
» »+| Man’s ” ” Yes is Beet ee ve . oe ie ten eens 
own. 
Corps. b Partially 995,08 ” No. Yes 6 ” ee oe eo ee Yes e oe 
..| Man’s Oorps..| ,,..| Yes “ wie) oy rs | No pam. Fn ee Ae 5c ee ee ae ry 
es] 9  +«|Partially) Yes .| No..| Yes Ae gel Bone. Nee lle he oa RENO ord ip gh v. ee ee tn) ne | MOB. 
's+| Thrown} 1 per | No..| Yes .| No..| No..| Yes.] ,, Pees este hate x e «- | No ” 
away. jcent. own 
be Man’s : Corps. 2 ” » ° ” ” No . ” No No oe ° oe ee oe ” No. 
Wess) sell gy et SG » +-| Yes .; Yes .; Yes .| Yes Yes ..| Yes eal le LOS es » ee] 
ae » oe oe No. No. No. ” 9° No .. ah é 3 oe ee oe fe ee 
eo] 4:  ««| Oorps..| Yes .| Yes.| Yes Si ake ere RSE NEO cali ve zl SE : Mesi scl: se 
Se VEMOUR TG sel sy ee NOs.| 4) 00] sy ive | gy v0 Pres dae |S ss Weel he's ie be oe sy ten h CBs 
ti See Footnote, p. 247. 
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Précis of Answers to Questions shown: on pages 234 to 245. 


Arm and Corps. 


_ Rifle—continued. 
15th Middlesex Corps «e| Yes 


.| No..} Greater 


18th Su A ee! No Per sts): a 


Con- 
tractors. 


19th 


Yes ..| Local. . 


20th 
21st 


22nd 
23rd 
26th 


28th 


29th 
36th 


87th ; 5. 


38th 
3%h i, L 


40th 5 55 
46th Fs fe 
49th ‘4 ale 
50th - - ot 


1st Adm. Bn. Midlothian . 
1st Midlothian Corps 


Same.. 


Greater 


1st Attm. Bn. Monmouth 


2nd a5 


Ay ; Less .. 


2nd Monmouth Corps -.| Greater 


Ist, Newcastle-on-Tyne Corps. 


”? 
1st Adm, Bn. Norfolk 
Ist Norfolk Corps .. 


Greater 


+ aD 
ord 
4th 5 ae 


Local . 


Ist Adm. Bn. Northampton, C 


Same.. .| Various 


1st » Northumberland 


Greater 
8th Northumberland Corps.. 


* See Footnote, p. 246. 
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Apprnpix No, XIX.—Szrizs or Questions B—continued, Arp. XIX, 


Précis of Answers to Questions shown on pages 234 to 245. 


Ses ob Ab No ..| No 


ee . oe ” ° eo 
we ae & Yes ..| Yes 
ee ee ee ee ee 
ee ee ee ee 


50 GS 30 Fol uae 8 Ps 
oe xe op PVOsiureie tess 
‘ : “ sae LENGS 


ee ee ee ee 

° es ee No. 
ab ae ae Yes. 

ee eo ee »” 

Various a4 : , Ge a we aA : ; are ss as No. 
Men’s . a ae ae ve tic f BS ol Ap ee ve ee as 
| Corps. be Bs . te : ss ie oe : ee oe ise Yes. 
ae No. 

ee ” 

» ” 

sh ”? 

ee ” 

ic No. 
Yes, 

No. 


T See Footnote, p. 247. 


. | 


1st Surrey Corps .. 
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APPeNDIx No. XIX.—Series or Quzstions B—continued. 


Précis of Answers to Questions shown on pages 234 to 245. 


oe 


* See Footnote, p. 246. 


\ Qe Ss 
Arm and Corps. i 2 8 9 12 13 
ee eee eae 
Rifle—continued. 

1st Adm. Bn. Notts .. 1 year Same.. Nes.. 

1st Notts Corps ab 1* Greater ay Le 
1st Oxford Corps .. Se Greater | Yes .. 
2nd ey} oe at month | » 08 
1st Adm. Bn, Pembroke 1 year ies 
1st 5h Perth ., 1 month oe 
2nd, |! Vries “1 year -No.. 
1st » Renfrew 8 years Yes .. 
2nd of > -| 4 years ete 
3rd 3 i oe Yes No .. 
1st A Ross bs ox Die 
1st = Roxburgh ae Yes .. 
1st By Shropshire 1 year Greater] ,, . 
2nd ” ”» ” oy eh) - 
1st »» ~- Somerset a Same,.| ,, . 
2nd ” ” oe 9 ee 

rd. ie ae 2 years No. 
1st si Stafford 3 years 5 Yes .. 
2nd 3 fx 1 year ” 9 08 
3rd ” ” ee ”? of Jt) 
4th - H e oes 
5th ss 5 6 months » oe 
1st BS Stirling 1 year » » 
Ist s Suffolk 3 years 2» 08 
2nd ” 1 year ee 
1st a Surrey... ae Yes .. 
2nd ” ” 3 years ee 
3rd ” ” 1 month Yes... 
4th ” % 6 months ave 


2 tht 
eg! 


Local . 
Both .. 
Own 
ailor, 
Local.. 
Army 
contrac- 
tors. 


Both .. 


Local.. 

lini 
Various 
Local.. 


” ee 


Various 


Both., 


Local.. | 


Local, . 
Both .. 
Army 


contrac- 
tors. 


18 19 


Corps..| Corps. . 


” ” 
| Man’s | Allown 
||| own. 
Oorps..| Corps. . 
» ” 
’ 
Man’s.| ,, 
bey » 
” Prd 
) ” 


Corps..| ,, 
i. ”» 
Corps..} ,, 
” oS ” 


| Thrown | Men pay 
away. 


Men’s .| Corps.. 
‘Various e 


| Corps. ,, ve 


Various } Various 


MOSES. | 4g ws 


| Man’s .| Various | 


KH 
23 | 24 | 25 


Man’s .| Corps..| 


Précis of Answers to Questions shown on pages 234 to 245. 


26 | 27 


Yes . 


yore] 


» 88 


¥ See Footnote, p. 247. 
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Appmnpix No, XIX.—Srrims or Qurstions B—continued. 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


” 


| No 


Yes. 


vs 
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ea Appenpix No. XIX.—Srrizs or QuEstions B—continued. 
Précis of Answers to Questions shown on pages 234 to 245. 
=e a - 
* * 
fed cn Tire, 


EB" 2—continued. 


2nd Surrey Corps .. oe 


7th ” ee eo 


19th = -- ,, an ee 
ist Adm. Bn. Sussex. . ee 
ist Sussex Corps .. es 
1st Adm. Bn. Sutherland .,. 
1st Adm. Bn. Tower Hamlets 
Ist Tower Hamlets Corps .. 


1st Adm. Bn. Warwick ae 


1st Warwick Corps .. on 
ist Adm. Bn, Westmoreland 

Ist ,, Wilts .. eo 
2nd Adm. Bn. Wilts.. bd 
oT ys Worcester .. 


and 3 os 


Misti 43 East York .. 
ist Hast York Corps.. ee 
1st Adm. Bn. North York .. 


2nd ” ” ee 
“Ast » West York .. 
2nd 3 rs Or 


-| Greater 


» 


Same.. 


8rd a Sh an -| Greater 


4th ”» ” eo 
6th ” ” eo, 


3rd ry) ” oe 
4th x ” oe 
7th ” ” ee 


* See Footnote, p. 246, 
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Appendix No. XIX.—Surms or Questions B—continued. 


Précis of Answers to Questions shown on pages 234 to 245. 
See ee ts 
F 
eon aud . 

138 19 23 | 24 | 25 28 30 31 | 32 | 33 | 34 | 35 | 37 
Man’s ./ Corps..| Yes .| Yes .| No..| No..] No..| No No ..| No ve No. 
ae peo NOex/ 4s) 0°) Yes'.| 46} 5 pee ony | Eve ” 

sib) iis £ rs > % Yes .| Yes Yes 3 f Yes. 
Various No rf No..| No..| No Fe No ‘ 
Oorps.. és Yes 0 % , i No Yes y Yes. 
i Yes .| No 7 6 ie Fe Yes No . 
Men’s No PY » »-}| Yes .| Yes 4 Yes .| No No. 
Man’s Yes .| Yes .| Yes # No v Yes No _ 
Corps. . No..| No..} No..| No..| Yes ~ FF rs r ; 3 
Man’s . ” ” ” ” No Yes No Yes ¢ % 
t 
Corps... Yes a ry sae Silty No Yes 5 Yes A 
Various ae Yes fe i & PA No 
Corps. . 3 No yeiocd Vials) Yes % - Pe : Yes. 
ai » ” ” ” No 3 Now Ay eil, LES 
Man’s % co 9 Yes .| Yes a F. Fs Yes. 
Various No 4 Re efeil NO 3 bs Yes 4 " 
58 tewe i SOP] ty -+| Yes.| Now|. ot 4 wo) Yea. No. 
Corps. . pies 2 ANO) jc tyies||-No..|-Yesv.| Yes’ .: ve No.. 4 6 + 
Man’s . PM e mee tyres)! "55 «(NOs |9NOs 2.1 Yeats.’ 4) wel Vesse) os ee be 5 
i ae resis 2s )) yeh) 5, 2 Yea .5 Fa, IBCs I das Yes. 
Various » ” ” ” ” No No No . 
Corps. PM noseaie | aais'|| 59° 84 |~ 5) ee] yy ost Yes «-| Yess. q . ee 
” . Yes ” ” ” »” ” No No. 
Fe A Yes .| Yes pees | akes a Yes » 
Worn out . No..| No No.2 |> ,, A F Yes 
Premiere, ..| |... | 45's he 5 eal Vests 2} Not ; No. 
» 8 » «| No. ” Yes ” ”» » > ” ” 
» ‘| » ++] Yes » No.-F ,, » Yes ” ” . ee ” ” 


t See Footnote, p. 247. 
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- Ist Flint Corps ne oe 


Ast N orthampton Corps .. 


. ést me Ayrshire  ., 


“Fe ‘ me, 


AppenDIx No. XIX.—Szrims or QuEstions B—continued. ” 


Constitution of Force. 


3. Should such engagement be determinable by a parment of a sum of money in future to 
the funds of the Corps ? fd so, what sum, and after what particular periods ? 


After 


what periods Remarks 


Arm and Corps Sum, 


LIGHT HORSE. 
1st Fifeshire 46 . ; . 4 
ist Forfarshire se ee 
Ist Hertford es ry ve] 


For each year short of 
3 years. 


21... oe os +e ee 


Ist Huntingdon ee «>| None ee ao ee «| None, 


Ast Lincoln o oe +«| Capitation grant of year ensuing. 


MOUNTED RIFLE: 
1st Dumfries .. ats oo] 
ist Roxburgh.. oe an 


ENGINEER. 


Ist Cheshire Corps .. ee{ Yes, 12. 10s.,17.,and 10s... ~ ..| Under 1, 2, and 8 years’ 


service. 


To be taken on basis of cost of 
uniform and exclusive of. fines _ 
for non-efliciency. 

1st Adm. Bn. Durham ‘ <3 


No’ we nf an ae It would prejudice corps neoruik- 


ing. 


21.. ve Ah 5s | On leaving corps. 


Ist Adm. Bn. Gloucester ..] 32. 27,and12. .. a * According - to Ist, 2nd, or 


3rd year’s service, 


ist Hants Corps 7 -e| Fine. ° 


| Repayment of ‘aaee a grant 


1st Lanark Corps .. oe 
; not earned. 


According to Ist, 2nd, or 
drd year’s service. 


1st Lancashire Corps.. --} Scale at discretion of Command- 
ing Officer. 
2nd Abe py ee wef 


Ist London Corps .. -+| Repayment of capitation « grant 


not earned. 


1st Middlesex Corps.. ee 


* £ 7 As above. 


Cost of uniform. 
2nd Tower Hamlets Corps .. 
ist West York Corps oe 


» » 


Subscription of 80s. and 80s. for | 
wear and tear of uniform by | 
men who do not earn capi- 
tation.. 


2nd Po “5 ae «e| Payment of capitation grant | 


not earned. 


ARTILLERY. 
1st Adm, Br. Aberdeen Ao 
Ist 3) Axgylll,% ae 


OA 5, » 


82.im | |. ae saa 
Yes ; ar ai as »-| 2nd 


; hh ee 
1 Bs ‘ * 
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eer vere en X7 TV ~ ; , : sp, XIX, 
Appenpix No. XIX.—Sznrius or Questions B—continued. ASE 


Constitution of Force—continued. 

Question 3—continued. 
a SE 
After 


what periods. Remarks. 


Arm and Corps. Sum. 


Artillery—continued. 

ist Berwickshire Corps «| None. 

gid 55 ” ee 

1st Berwick-on-Tweed Corps .} Cost of uniform .. ce --| Within 2 years of enrol- 
¢ ment. 

1st Adm. Br. Caithness Vike ee a. <s -.| At end of year in lieu of 


capitation grant. 


Ast nF Cheshire - Not in money. 


is” Cinque Ports..| No. 
1 eda Cornwall _..} Yes. Amount of capitation grant Annually after Ist Apvril. 
earned. 


1st é Cumberland .. Graduated scale after 1st, 
2nd, or 8rd year of en- 


gagement 


Yes re wa ee 


Ist, Devonshire ..| Yes, 30s. .. ee ae ae If capitation grant be not earned. 


No. 


} 2nd ” ” oe 
2nd Durham Oorps .. Be 
“8rd, BP de ves 


Amount of capitation grant not | 
earned. 


Ist Edinburgh City Corps ..| 


2nd Hssex Corps .. -+| None stated. Recruit leaving to | 
be liable to repay unearned 


capitation grant. 


8rd co yi a Ascale given ., oe -.| Fixed periods given. 
ist Adm. Br. Fife .. --| Amount of capitation grant not | 12 months. 
earned. 

SG), 43 Forfar... 

Ist e Glamorgan ..| Yes oe ee oe ei ae ae oe Sufficient to recoup corps for 
capitation grant not earned, and 
wear and tear of clothing. 

1st os Gloucester .. 

1st Haddington Corps. +-|-Unearned capitation grant. 

1st Adm. Br. Hants .. «| No. 

a aa ys Inverness ..| Efficiency grant .. ee e-| Before leaving corps. 


21. for s. +-| 1st year Efficient. 


Ist 5, Kent .. --| Yes, ascale 477° etic Uline 


9th Kent Corps See ‘xem 


808. perannum .. .. ., | For each year of unexpired 
term of 3 years. 


Nh itis te a te ee} Yes; none stated.. Ae 5, ay aC a Amotnt and period to be pro- 
' vided in rules of corps, 
1st Lanark ,, ee ele 45 He edn ne -+| Depends on time of ser- 
vice of Volunteer. 
2nd Adm. Br, Lancashire +.| No. 
3rd bb) PA £ 
4th ” ” . Pa No. 


1st Lancashire Corps A scale offines ,. ar ;+| Stated periods, 


: 22 


Bios oe J Gis 


a 
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pala _Apprnpix No. XIX.--Serrms or Quzstions B—continued. 


Constitution of foree—continued. 
Question 3—continued. 


Seas After 


Arm and Corps. what periods. Remarks, 


Artillery—continued. 
4th Lancashire Corps ee 
shi 7 4, us So 
lth ,, 33 at ) a 
19th ,, Ms ats 4 ate ay ate a5 aS A 5-years’ scale given in detail, a 


1st Adm. Br. Lincoln ate 


A age 


1st London Corps .. oa 


} he 
tet, aipesde Sis A 5-years’ scale given in detail. ia 


2nd Middlesex Corps 


i4 
ref 


3rd a3 She oho a 
1st Midlothian Corps _—_,. 


h. fait 4 
‘mount and period to be provid- 
ed in rules of corps, a 


Yes; none stated 


ee ee 


Depends on time of ser- 
vice.of Volunteer. ~ 


Ist Adm. Br. Monmouth ,, 


Ist, Newcastle-on-Tyne Corpse} Yes, a scale es Depends on time of ser- 


Sums should be recoverable in ; 
vice of Volunteer. 


court of law. 


ay 


1st Adm. Br. Norfolk eo| Yes, 82. and 12. 10s. 


ee oe 


After earning capitation 
Sp 
grant once or twice. 


1st a Northumberland 
2nd Northumberland Corps .. 
1st Adm. Br. Orkney 9 


he ws 
Scale of sums appended to Return 


t6F te 


Yes ; none stated. , After giving one month’s 


notice of intention to 
retire, 


oo ee 


“2nd Pembroke Corps... ee | None. n 
1st Adm. Br. Renfrew +-| Ascale ,, Se ae +» | Depends on time of service 
of Volunteer, a 
; ad 
1st 55 Shropshire ..| Yes we 


ee ae ee oe oe eo ee 


Scale of sums and periods given. a 
Ist Surrey Corps .. ee} 30s: per annum for each year of 
unexpired term of 3 years to 

be provided for in Brass of 


Corps. 
1st Adm. Br. Sussex .. ++] 80s, A 3 Between 1st November and | After 2 years? enrolment. 


ist May annually. 


1st _ East York ..| None. 


4th East York Corps.. os 


Yes,ascale ., Depends on time of service 


of Volunteer. 


Sums should be recoverable in 
court of law, ota 
: i “a 


1st North York Corps -»| None. 


v 


aR 


Ist Adm. Br, West York ,, Depends on time of service 


Yes, 80s... te To be provided for in Rules of ef 


of Volunteer, orps. 4 
1st West York Corps. . . od 5 = we a0 ve 5 : +. | A 8-years’ scale of payment to be x 
remitted at the discretion of _ 
Commanding Officer. nn 
4th ” ” ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee oa A 3-years’ scale given in detail. 
RIFLE. , Pi 
1st Adm. Bn. Aberdeen : 
Ais Peer » None stated ., G ++ | Depends on time of service | To be provided for in Rules one 
. of Volunteer. ; Corps. A 
Bid 3.) Moy | ean . 


T 
my 
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Aprpunpix No, XIX.—Series or Questions B—continuwed. 


| Constitution of Force—continued. 
Question 3—continued. 


Ist Adm. Bn. Cambridge 


8rd Cambridge Corps 
Ist Adm. Bn. Cheshire 
md * 


tst Adm. Bn Cinque Ports 


ee 


After 


Arm and Corps. Sum. winiipediede. Remarks, 
oi atari le IS ee BE rae ee ee Ee 22 al ee 
® 
 Rifle—continued. 
| Ast Aberdeen Corps .. -| None. 
1st Adm. Bn. Argyll... --| Yes, a scale ee ee -. | Depends on time of service | Sums should be recoverable in 


of Volunteer. court of law. 


‘Ast = #5 AOS None stated. 
2nd Fa - None. 
| Tabet). Banff .. Yes, a scale oe aia Depends on time of service 
i of Volunteer. 
| - 
Ist ” Bedford ..| Yes, a scale ne oe .. | Depends on time of service 
| of Volunteer. 
“Ist Berks Corps oe op 
“Ist Adm. Bn. Berwickshire .. Certainly not. No sum stated. 
| Ist a Brecknock Half original cost of uniform. If Volunteer resigns within 
i} 2 years. 
| 
‘st Bucks Corps <3 Yes, a scale Be we -» | Depends on time of service | Sums should be recoverable in 


of Volunteer. court of law. 


| Difference between cost to corps 


and sum earned for corps. 


Should be provided for in the 
rules of each corps. 


None. 


Yes, a scale oe Depends on time of service 


of Volunteer. 


Difference between cost to corps, 


After Ist, 2nd, or 3rd year’s 
and sum earned for corps. 


service. 
None. 


Depends on time of service 
of Volunteer. 


Yes, a scale ne 


sae 4, Clackmannan..| Yes, a scaiec ie as ote “p A a t 
Ist » Cornwall An 
ana 3 5 Hi | 
let ny Cumberland .. 
| Denbigh Scale-submitted-.. 12 months. 
| Ist 3 Derby .. e+| None. 
ibrd  ,, Pr ee} 30s. Depends on time of service 
| of Volunteer. ; 
Tt Frege Deyon.. ite 
Bude, fd ae «.| Deposit equal to cost of outfit. To be repaid at end of 
3 years. 
3rd ” ” ee ee 
ith ,, jh. we «.| Ascale .. “€ Depends on time of service 
: of Volunteer. 
lst Devon Corps © < < eee as a He 3 » ” 


Ist Adm. Bn. Dorset... 


lst is Dumbarton .. 3 » ” ” 

[Eater Dumfcies  .. #4 | s is 3 With 1, 2, or 3 months’ notice. 
Ist a Durham Re 

" 


Pe Sane | : 


s ; x sat é. j “aa 
6 : af 
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“ee { <7 ‘ . 4 { Lew re 1 mp eae ae | 
Apprnpix No, XIX.—Ssrius or Quzstions B—continued, 
SAKA . Ay 
Constitution of Force.—continued. ' 
Question 3—continued. ; ¥xs 
i After 4 "i 4 BEI OFF A 
Arm and Corps. Waar periods, Remarks. 
Rifle—continued. ae 4 
2nd Adm. Bn. Durham Ascale .. a Depends on time of service mz hee 
of Volunteer. —: 
a ; = Loca 
Brad, : ve |, OOS: . .. | If Volunteer leaves bat- .- 
talion before expiration 
of 3 years. : , 
4th an Ay 30s. ‘ .. | Depends on time of service 
of Volunteer, 
8rd Durham Corps .. »-| None. f 
ad 
1st Edinburgh Corps. ..| __,, ? _ 
8rd 5 Bk Res -.| 808, 50 5 25 ‘ie ree ote ie To be provided for in rules o 
ee Cope: 1 jena oy a ee. 
Ist Adm. Bu. Elgin .. -.| None stated .. | 8. years’ service progres- | Increased efficiency grant. — ia 
; : | — sively up to 15 years. ee 
Ast 5 Essex .. --| None. _ 
3rd » ” »” { ; 
5th Essex Corps... None stated. we rh , 
9th ” ” ee On | he 
1st Adm. Bn. Fife ..  ..{ Ascale -» ss | Depends on time of service 
| of Volunteer. te 
Ist ” Flint eo 4 ”» ° »” ” ” »” me F 
1st is Forfar. . e+ | 80s. A ar ; ve | Any. a7 
1st Forfar Corps .. ah (Be: bd 0 . re, f Ammuailiv gt? Ae “ Retaining fee payable to Vol sind z 
eer. — 
10th ;, = a -»| None. 
Ist Adm. Bn. Galloway Seale... AD e- | Depends on time of service 
of Volunteer. 
Ist be ‘Glamorgan ,. Be F é * mi. 
nd Mapiag a yo oe | OGouy | Rae OT. era .. | 12 months. ro tade 
3rd Glamorgan Corps »+| No. "« 
Ist Adm. Bn. Gloucester .,| N one. 
Ist Gloucester Corps... «| Scale... a5 oC ee | Depends on time of service 
of Volunteer. 
Ist Adm, Bn. Haddington ..| ,, ee oe or ae a 5 f a 
Ist ,,- Hants.. -.| 30s., or amount of capitation] .. ot 50 ale To be provided for in rules of 
‘ grant unearned, 1 corps. a Ye : 
2 oe nae! -»| None. — chal | 
4th ” ” ” . ee eo ee oe ee ee ve Volunteers should repay amo ant 
of capitation grant uncarned. 
Ist » | Hereford © 7 ./|*% 5: 
1st [ Hertford a3 5S i 
2nd ” » ” 5 
1st a5 Inverness 36 B ’ 
2nd Isle of Man Corps Seale ae Male aa .« | Depends on time of service { 
of Volunteer. “i 
Ist Adm. Bn. Isle of Wight..| 30s. ne A Sect! 6s ee “e If not efficient for the c 
‘ nt [ie Yearhan Doesnt “ 
Ast onthe ARODE fein op 
bth ne None, 
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ApprnDix No. XIX,—Surius or Questions B—continued. AER 


1 


- Constitution of Force—continued. 
| Question 8—continued. 


After 
4 Arm and Corps. Sum. what periods. Remarks, 


| ee <<. 
q Rifle—continued. 


i \lst Kent Corps ee ++] None .. as oe se we 5 ee At discretion of Commanding 
Officer. 
7 
llth ,, if eo ca oe es we a. ar oe we Volunteers should repay amount 
| of capitation grant unearned. 
: Ith ae 30s. we ae ae -. | At end of 12 months. 
26th eae oe ++| Cost of equipment outstand- | At end of year. 
| ing. 
\lst Adm. Bn. Kincardine ..| 30s. we a 5G freee BSE te If non-efficient. 
ord ” Lanark eo oo oe oe oe oe fe 
. lst Lanark Corps .. -»| Cost of equipment outstand- | At end of year. 
ing. 
id yy eo ee| Scale oe .. 4... | Depends on time of service 
ie 4 of Volunteer. 
| 
Mth » ” ee ee 
| * 
“6th 5 5s ee e.|.Scale! ., ‘ae ee -. | Depends on time of service 
| of Volunteer. 
diarega ss ee es oe ‘ee AS oe ae *% Submits a plan for payment of a 
capitation grant of 40s. by half 
yearly instalments. 
FT vs “9 
x 3 se ««| Not stated  .. ae -» | Not stated Se +» | Does not see how any money 
fine can be exacted. 
a FA ae). agli Scale! xe ae OF +. | Depends on time of service 
| ee 5 rm of Volunteer. 
“ost eae wee as 
et Adm. Bn. Lancashire ..| 30s. ae a +e oe SUMMING: 39°8 Oy. 9394 Jos 58 
th 3 ef «.| Scale ee Ss an ..| Depends on time of service 
| of Volunteer. 
‘ae 93 + 9 eo oe oo ee ” ” » 
li ar ‘3 BaP BOSS bce cia ae 36 ie Capitation grant for year un- 
| earned. Dislikes the idea of 
this plan. ; 
th us i --| None 
th 4 » ob|| S72 eae As -.| One year. 
|st Lancashire Corps ee] 80s. ae ne ae oe Capitation grant for year un- 
; earned. 
NE, 5; 7 ee! Scale re He 3 .-| Depends on time of service 
| of Volunteer, 
| ith ”» »” “ = 
WE 95 f e-| Scale ae Ab fe -»| Depends on time of service | Sums should be recoverable in 
| ‘ of Volunteer .. we court of law. 
Oth » » ee » . ee ee ”» ” »” 
sth ,, a xs . éo ae : 55 
Sth A «| Scale ite ae ap ie % rn fe To be provided for in rules of 
Corps. 
4th » ss eel 4 OT ACE a) os ” ” ” ” ” » ” 
Ys Ta a eo} 30s. 3 os in es sic <r Capitation grant for year un- 
earned. 
8rd, on ‘as 
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Appenpix No, XIX.—Srrims or Questions B—continued. 


Constitution of Force—continued. 
Question. 3—continued. 


Arm and Corps. 
Rifle—continued. 
40th Lancashire Corps 
47th, e 
48th ,, a 
54th =, 
56th ,, a 
64th ” ” 
80th ” ” 


1st Adm. Bn. Leicester 


1st - Lincoln 
2nd ” ” 

1st Adm. Bn. Linlithgow 
1st London Corps .. 
2nd A ve 
8rd ” ° 
2nd Adm. Bn. Middlesex 
7th ” ” 
1st Middlesex Corps .. 
2nd Ay ao 
4th % “iNeto 
roy 

11th rf oA 
15th 6 ee 
18th p a0 
19th ” ee 
20th a an 
21st ” ee 
22nd »” oe 
28rd 5 av 
26th “9 ee 
28th ap oe 
20th. ,, A 
36th S ee 


87th ” ee 


| 80s, and cost of outfit .. a 


After © 
= what periods. 
Scale an we 5c ..| Depends on time of service 


of Volunteer. 


None. 
Cost of equipment outstanding ..| At end of 1 or 2 years. 


Scale ‘a Bo ae Depends on time of service 


of Volunteer. 
30s. ae ary aD One year. 


21s. and cost of uniform. , ..| Depends on time of service 


of Volunteer =~ 


At end of year. 


Atendofyear .. 


Not stated. . de aie -»| On enrolment 5c 80 
None. 


Cost of equipment &c., to corps..| At end of year is 


Not stated. 
None. 


Depends on time of service 
of Volunteer. 


Scale od Bd an a 
30s. a6 40 40 --| Atendofyear .. +e 


30s. oe oe ee Og 


30s. . o ee At end of year ie baci 
None. 
= 
C0 as tse ee, 40 aie e-| Atend of year.. ...., .. 
Scale, 4... ee .. «| Depends, on time of service 
of Volunteer. 
None... Pa ery eae % » 


| Capitation grant unearned. 


Capitation grant unearned, - 


Remarks, 


Capitation grant unearned, a 


Each Volunteer on joining Days 
entrance fee to cover possibl 
_ loss to Corps. a 


To be provided for in 
Corps. 


Amount of capitation grant w 
earned. 


rules 6 


For each of 8 years in which 
does not earn capitation 


Capitation grant unearned. 


Amount must depend upon 
of Equipment. To be p 
ed for-in Corps agreement. 


o) 


Capitation grant unearned. 


ae 


4 


_ Constitution of Force—continued. 


38th Middlesex Corps # 
4 39th ” ee oe 
} 40th ” ee ee 


‘st 4, Northumberland 


st Adm. Bn. Notts ze 
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Apprnpix No. XIX.—Srris or Questions B—continued. 


Question 3—continued. 


After 


what periods. Remarks. 


; Rifle—continued. 


Atendofyear .. ..| Capitation grant unearned. 


Depends on time of service 
of Volunteer. 


None stated. 


»” ee eo 
\Lst Adm. Bn. Midlothian .. 
| 
‘Ist Midlothian Corps os 


ae ee *Volunteer to make good loss to 


corps. 
oe a ee ++ | Rules of corps to be so framed ay 
to protect corps from loss. 

st Adm. Bu. Monmouth .. For unexpired portion of three 
years’ engagement. 


ind ~ .., a ae 


” ” ae «+! Towards cost of outfit. 


md Monmouth Corps oe 
lst Newcastle-on-Tyne Corps. 
‘Ist Adm, Bn. Norfolk an 


‘lst Norfolk Corps .. 


None, 


30s. Pr Ae, 63 -.| Atend of year .. +» | Capitation grant unearned. 


30s. and cost of uniform a Lo be provided for in rules of 


corps. 


» » eo eo 


Cost of uniform .. as as 


If Volunteer leaye without sufli- 
cient reason. 


According to time of ser- 
vice of Volunteer Me 


Scale wa we oe oe Capitation grant unearned, and 


cost to corps. 


th Northumberlaud Corps... 


st Notts Corps ee oe 
se Oxford Corps =. 


nd rae: oe oe *20s. on enrolment and 30s. on 


resignation, 


s6 Adm, Bn, Pembroke .. 
ist 5 Perth or 


At end of year. 


According to time of ser- 
vice of Volunteer. 
ad, Depends upon time of ser- 


Repayment of cost to corps. 
vice of Volunteer, 


st a ~ Renfrew on *By payment of balance of cost of 


uniform and equipment. 
care ” ee 


te oe oe ee 


*By payment of sum equal to cost 
of uniform and unearned cayita- 


tion grant to corps. 
dy rY) vel” 


If money payment were demanded, 
would interfere with recruiting. 


6 4, Shropshire 


Xa) 
5 


App, XIX: 


“2nd ” 3 " eo] 
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Avranprx No. X1X—Seriss ov Quusrioxs Bcontinued. ' 


Constitution of Force—continued. __ J in 
Question 3—continued. ; Mawciwos—& adios 


Rifle—continued. L : bons os —@ Ee 4 
2nd Adm. Bn, Shropshire ..| None. ! 4 onthe 


as Alte J 


Ist Somerset ..| 305. _ gag - gel, OS epee ee = oe ‘Tobe povided for in rules oa h 
PANO Se A e-| None a 
3rd a rp eo] 21. i 
1st ss Stafford | Scale ae AG 0 ..| Depends on time of bie . 
of Volunteer. a 
znd: 5 oct wae a nr oe re ra An Ph gaaete a pay = balance of ¢ ost 6 
mm Soe Ne ee 
3rd; ” Reet ites OF nse Rap rld oe gals oft dayne | Kathgice at » » 
AE woes * a be - 
ae 4 2 AG None. ‘ - . fi | oe. 5 vy ua 
Het mes Stirling --| None. 
TN yh Tos Suffolk. . -+| Scale given ae ee © «| Depends on time of service |. 
of Volunteer. 
2nd | ;; Bs iitgnre «>| Scale 55 ald Ai gene Wan 9 » : 
Pt ar Surrey.. heath 50 nO +e ee) ea. re ee (area ra 
2nd ;, » -+| None hill 
3rd, » ae te ie Ole ace ty. Ace Wee oF c Doubtful. 
4th ,, 5 oe oe oe oe ee oe es oe oe os 


«. [*By gana of sum al 
F debts to corps. : 


2nd ms 1s . ape Eee ts + +4 ge! Depends on time of service | To be provided for in rules 
ef =e, 9 ‘ “Ts. of Volunteer. +: "eoppantrdassrity? a 


7th ot 3s os 


i og va See: can eae) aan Pebaibn oe 5d Amount of capitation val 


earned, 


1st Adm. Bn. Sussex.. ..| Scale bs ae ae ..| Depends on time of service a 
of Volunteer. 

a ini 
1st Sussex Corps te oe re a es 50 <a a os a 4 
ist Adm. Bn, Sutherland ..}* ., on ae an ee a 3A ++ ‘| * By payment of sum due to 
Wa Sey Tower Hamlets Bear 
ist Tower Hamlets Corps .. 
1st Adm. Bn. Warwick -. ale + Se og aa | Depends on time of service | Details given. 

a4 ‘ "| «+ of Volunteer. : ; ag 
1si Warwick Corps .. er) 30 oe ws A an 0 te ..|* Amount of capitulation gra 
1st Adm, Bn. Westmoreland ee ae Se .. | Depends on time a service 
’ ead Oe . . - of Volunteer. ; 


“ a 
* By payment of sum due to 001 
* Amount of capitation gra 


1st ” Wilts ae 73 Keaell oe ee ee ee oe ee oasis ee 


2nd 9 ” oe oe ee oe oe ee oe oe ee 


1st 4 Worcester .. 


Ist 4 Hast York .. 
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.» Appanpix No, XIX.—Sunins or Quustions B—continued. eh 


i Constitution of Force—continued. 
a Question 3—continued. 


[ 


After 


what periods, Remarks. 


Arm and Corps. Sum, 


Rifle—continued. 
| Ist East York Corps.. ay 


Depends on time of service 
of Voluntoor ie 


|| Siedldons Bo, Nort'Vork .. 
| and ” ” in 
f| Mabry West York .. 


Jace Onpitation grant’ tnoamned. 


«| Depends on time of service | Cost of uniform, ‘&e, , &e 


of Volunteer 


vs Capitation grant unearned 
| 8rd, ai Depends on time of service 
of Volunteor ‘ 
(4h, ae 
| oth, ny 


.| * By payment of sum due to corps. 


Depends on time of service 
of Volunteer es 


4th ”» ee oe 


To be provided for in rules of 
corps. 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS—QUESTION 3. 


Affirmative .. ® mre, ALA 
Negative .. |. «. 67 
No answer .. > ie 84 


Total \. fe 293 


_ Norm 1.—The 19th Lancashire and 2nd Middlesex Artillery Corps though inserted in the 
| “no answer” column, in the column of remarks give a five-years’ scale in detail, and the 1st and 
4th West York Artillery a three-years’ scale. The 19th Lanark Rifle’ Volunteer Corps also 
submits a plan. . 

Nore 2.—I¢ will be observed that in the majority of cases a scale of payment, to depend on 
time of service of Volunteer is advocated. The term of engagement to be three years. The 
engagement is embodied in an agreement provided for in the rules of the Corps. 


2mM2 
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mee RIK. | Appenprx No, XIX..—Serms or Questions Becontinued, - 


Constitution of Force. 


5, If the Administrative system should be continued, ought more power, and if s0, of 
_kind, to be given to the Commanding Officer of the Administrative Brigade or Ba 


a 


In favour of additional 


Arm and Corps. ooee Description, Romarks, : 
‘alll 
LIGHT HORSE. 3 

1st Fifeshire ., Wn Not answered ++ «| Not answered. fie ‘ 
. Ast Forfarshire ve Sonn es 5 hs . a ” 

1st Hertford ., ste Se tlths5 5 . ee] oy » 

1st Huntingdon Se Sah Sy » os eel yy ” 

Ist Lincoln ., ae re iliavay » . ” ” 

MOUNTED RIFLE. % 

Ist Dumfries ., a at 

Ist Roxburgh.. ae an 

ENGINEER. 

1st Cheshire Corps .. bs 2 

1st Adm. Bn, Durham -.| Yes ., an ee ««| Same as that of a Commanding 


Officer of a Consolidated Corps, 
1st Flint Corps a ee | 


Ist Adm. Bn. Gloucester an 


Yess. ee os Same as that of a Commanding 


Officer of a Consolidated Corps, 

Ist Hants Corps a 5 : 
Ist Lanark Corps ., oe 
1st Lancashire Cotes 5 


2nd 5 


” eo 


1st London Corps ., ole 
1st Middlesex Corps.. 
1st Northampton Corps ., 
' 2nd Tower Hamlets Corps .. 
1st West York Corps Biers 
2nd 5 


” ee 


ARTILLERY. 
1st Adm. Br. Aberdeen +] No. 


lst, Argyll a ‘Yes el ae inal, ih Righe he teawrenn accounts, and 


give orders, 
1st is Ayrshire a Expenditure, 
1st Berwickshire Corps, 


2nd S 


” e 


1st Berwick-on-Tweed Corps . 
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4 “Ave, XIX, 
Apprnpix No, XIX.—Srntzs or Questions B—continued. was 


Constitution of Force—continued. 
Question 5—continued. © 


Arm and Corps. a cme Description. Remarks. 


Artillery—continued, — 


ist Adm, Br. Caithness ..]| Yes ,. Ac ve ' 


Power to order all parades, 


| Let § Cheshire ae 


Rati rsi6 oe we «-| To recommend one Officer annually 
for Line Commission, 
1st a Cinque Ports ..| No ee os me ««| Power to order drills, 


Yes oe ee os «| Supervision of Staff Instructors. 


1st 3 Cornwall as 


‘Lat . K Cumberland Gol) VSO ee ee ++; Cannot say. 

ae Devonshire ..] 4, oe ne ee ee| Same as that of a Commanding 
Officer of a Consolidated Corps. 

2nd, ie Ant) OS os oe +] Discipline. 


| 8rd. » Cr nr x) oe 
| 4h Wrpiaces a 
Ast Edinburgh City Corps .. 


2nd Essex Corps .. ee 
Lae ra 


Ist Adm. Br. Fife .. ey | Bac Oe as we e+| Financial, 


Ist 7 Forfar irl | 0 ieee oe we oe Bs 
| 1st = Glamorgan ..} ,, os se ee ++| Financial and Military. 
| lst is Gloucester ..] 4, oe ee is AD % P 


| Ist Haddington Corps 


| Ist Adm, Br, Hants .. ae 
| 1st Adm. Br. Inverness aie 
| 1st si Kent .. res 
. 9th Kent Corps oe ie 
10th ,, 45 os ee 
1st Lanark ,, ae Ac 
2nd Adm. Br, Lancashire ... 
Sr, Fe we 


Yes ory oe eo ee Military. 


pes 7's os se «| Discipline. 


Yes oo ee ee Discipline. 
9» 08 oe oe e+| Power to order four parades a 
year, and to retain percentage 


of Capitation Grant to pay for 
clothing and accounts. 


4th, ” oo 
_ Ast Lancashire Corps a 
4th, 3 ae 
Si y % oe 
15th ,, Soe ais oe 
19th ,, ” * 


1st Adm, By. Lincoln eo] YES oe oe oe «+| Discipline, 


Ist London Corpse ..  .. 
2nd Middlesex Corps ms 
ord ” 1,2? pei 


1st Adm. Br. Norfolk on 


2nd Northumberland Corps.. | 
ist Adm. Br. Orkney e-| No. ; a, = 
2nd Pembroke Corps | int Ha 
1st Adm. Br. Renfrew _—..| No. , 
Ist, Bn. Shropshire ..| No, . f om 
1st Surrey Corps .. Re tr * 
; ; B. 
1st Adm. Br. Sussex oo] Yos ve ve -.| Sameas Officer Commanding Royal . { one 
1 Ailey has over detached bat- | | ~ 
teries. Ba * 
Ist East York = ../'Yos .. ww. | Acqtiointance with interior - o¢o- \ 
nomy and efficiency of each indi- a 
| idol battery. os os at 
- 4th Hast York Corps es : oe 7” 
1st North York Corps al ic ‘ ) e 
Ist Adm. Br. West York ..| Yes .. ee o. ..| To order general parades of all the Fay if 1a 
i | corps. a , 
{ 1 - t (On 
1st West York Corps aa 7. 
4th ” wa ool, 
® vil ihe 
RIFLE. « 
1st Adm. Bn. Aberdeon .. 'Yos oe s oe ss Commanding Officer to dismiss for | |. « eo 
i misconduct, at 


lk ee oe Sa eee ee OS es PP pad ee ig Pe eer ee ee ee i) ae 
é F . , } r¢ . . Teal | ve by : 
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Apprnpix No, XIX.—Suriss or Quzstions B—continued, 


Constitution of Force—coutinued. 


Question 5—continued. - “SOTO LG NONE “a 
Arm and Oorps. Tn partes Description. _ Remarks. 
i a : Tw ceed, 
Artillery—continued, ; ar 
1st; Midlothian Corps oe LWOB: “os ‘i a4 ..| Discipline and Finatioe. LITT 7 
Ist Adm. Br. Monmouth ..] No. a) i at 


1st Newcastle-on-Tyne Corps. 


FYE a6 oe Ae -.| Terms of competition of prizes to 
be submitted to Commanding 
Officer, | 


oT | 


1st Aj Northumberland] No, .. ais ‘s "63 rid ee vs an ‘If War Office will insist 
_ Officer commanding co: 
| observing Regulations, 


No. | | 


‘Yes oe Ps +s» 4] Impossible to suggest with admi- 
beh nistrative system, 


1st Aberdeen Corps .. |! 


1st Adm. Bn. Argyll wlll Yes .. if a. .. | Supervision of Corps accounts. : 
1st 5 Ayr .. 26 bese areas ae a3 veil Lo enforce attendance at battalion 

: ills. , tt 
andy 3; » ee veil esgtan ete aa 3 ..| Control over clothing and allow- & 

ances given to Serjeant-Instruc- ; 

tors: 4 ye 
1st » Banff ., «+! No.. 17 

- ’ 
1st %) Bedford ++| Considers ~ administrative 

_ system obsolete. ' wen as : o" « 


Ist Berks Corps ,, eo! | 
1st Adm. Bn. Berwickshire..] Yes .. ... .. _-,.{ To order united drills, 


Ist Brecknock oe] yy °° ee ee pe ‘Financial, 
i 1 


_ 4a 
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es a ‘ or : App. XIX, 
Apprnpix No. XIX.—Srrms or Quustions B—continued. — 


Constitution of Force—continued. 
Question 5—continued. 


ee me 


Arm-and Corps. In favour of additional 


power. Description, * Remarks. 


Rifle—continued. 
| Ist Bucks Corps .. eis 


} Ast Adm. Bn. Cambridge ..| Yes .. 50 de ..-| To reduce non-commissioned ofli- 
| cer or discharge a private. 


8rd Cambridge Corps <a 

1st Adm. Bn. Cheshire | NO. 

| md , eS Scale ore 

| PSR: 55 mete Pcl) er a st Ae Me ae A ae ae ae Unless Volunteer Force called 


out for service, when it 
should be under Mutiny 


Act and Articles of Wav. 
4th is ei: ici |) 2° ae AO We ee| Ordering battalion meetings, di- 
recting company drill, and 
financial. 
Sth 5; % pie ds te ee -»| Power of dismissal, and to strike 


any man off roll. 


.| Dismissal. Control over internal 
arrangements of companies. 


Ist 5 Cinque Ports ..} ,,  .. ne me 


dsb ~S(«y,_~Ss«Olackmannan...};,, .. +. ss «| Dismispal. 


t 


dst, Cornwall «-| No. 


andy, aS eo| Yes .. ae hi -»| Power to suspend an Officer from 
duty in case of irregularity 
¥ or misconduct. 

| Ist , Oumberland ..| No. .s 


Ast Fn Denbigh ete 3 
te, Derby te a 
(eerd =, is AS Yes ae oe ar ..| Discipline. 
| Ist ,,: Devon wcll! uae we SO ..| Discipline, clothing, and equip- 
ment. 
2nd ly, ” ..| No, 
8rd, iF alle ee 
(ea 4, bs ..| Yes ss) ue) 48) se] Drill and discipline. 
Ast Devon Corps .. eo] | seta. od ae +. | Power of dismissal. 
ist Adm. Bn. Dorset ote er 5. .« se] Promotion of Non-Commissioned 
\\" igiaereenel Officers. 
Ist = Dumbarton ..| 5 «« ve ac «- | Dismissal. 
Ist ,, Dumfries Relies wae Ai as ..| Drill and discipline. 
Ist rs Durham Oo) le ogee we on Sarl f35 A 
2nd ” fn ois. Ho. 
ere 33 A so] OS o's oe oe ..| Discipline. 
4th ” ” ..| No 
8rd. Durham Corer e 
Ist Edinburgh Corps ss 
sd, » rant 
1st Adm. Bn. Elgin .. os | Wess oe 0 ee | Discipline and dismissal. 
Ist ,, Essex .. ..| Yos.. +. e+ oe | Discipline ond financial. 
Ed gk as | None. 
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-Appenpix No, XIX.—Surius or Questions B—continued. 


Constitution of Force—continued. 5 
Question 5—continued. : 


In favour of additional 


Arm and Corps. power, 


Description, 


Rifle—continued, 
5th Essex Corps... 
9th ,, + eo 
ist Adm. Bn. Fife .. 
ist sy lint os 


ee ee ee 


Rejection of reoruits physically or 
otherwise unfit. 


1st Ms Forfar .. 
Ist Forfar Corps ., 
10th a ” on 
Ist Adm. Bn. Galloway 


ee oo oe Dismissal. — 
Ist 4, Glamorgan 
2nd gy ” 


3rd Glamorgan Corps 


Ist Adm. Bn. Gloucester 


Ist Gloucester Corps oe 


Ist Adm. Bn. Haddington ..} Yes.. ee ve «+ | Discipline. 


dato) 0 Hants sal Baste oe ee Drill and discipline. 
ude a tO ad 
4th ,, ses ee. 

let ue Hereford So 
Ist -- Hertford 


2nd_sa, Py) is 


Yes... ee ee ++ | Discipline and financial. 


2» «fe eo ee ee 


1st Adm. Bu. Inverness aie 


2nd Isle of Man, Corps 56 


1st Adm. Bn. Isle of Wight. . 
dst, 1 ay bent uns. eI OB yap! es +e Commanding Officer to order 2 bat- 
talion drills a-year, at which 

attendance should be com- 
pulsory. 

6th si, yi ae es 

Ist Kent Corps eis oe 

cn Nee ag oC) 0 

5th ”9 ” oo ee 

26th ,, Bs eo oe 

Ist Adm. Bn. Kincardine ,.| No. 


3rd a Lanark on 
Ist Lanark Corps ,. ae 
3rd, iS ae oe 
4th ,, is ‘ 5a 
Tt hh els Sieg ait aed 
ADU hs lb, sae 
25th ,, fe ve be 
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Appennix No. XIX.—Suzrixs or Questions B—continued. 


Constitution of Force—continued. 
Question 5—continued. 


| ccc ee 


Arm and Corps. Tn favour of additional 


power. Description. Remaris. 
Rifle—continued. 
|| 29th Lanark Corps. 
'| diet ., ” ee 
| 105th ,, ‘, oe 
| | 3rd Adm. Bn. Lancashire 
4th ,, » 
6th ce ef ee 2° oe ee Compulsory attendance at bat- 
| ee F * talion drills. 
Sth); + sia 
| SA 45 5 ee oe Ae ae ee 59 se Discontinue system. 
| ist Lancashire Corps... ee 
) Sh, F re 
i 6th . 3 oe 
; 8th m ne 
] 10th Ks fe 
| 
a % 
aa.) + 
i 27h 5 ee 
| $3rd. iy, a dio 
| 40th ,, a os 
47th Ci, Py ee 
48th, rs ee 
54th =, » oe 
s6th si Pe oe 
64th ~~, ” ee 
80th =, s ee 
| Ist Adm. Bn. Leicester .. we v6 ee| Summary dismissal of men and 
| officers for commanding officer. 
fr Lincoln a OP ne .»| Financial. 
2nd, 39 oe 
Ist, Linlithgow .. 
1st London Corps .. so 
2nd ape an 
8rd. “A me ere 
2nd Adm. Bn. Middlesex Oc ee oe -.| Dismissal and appointment ot non- 
al 7 commissioned officers. 
(i) re iD Be 


1st Middlesex Corps .. o 


2nd ss ae od | 
oo a | 


9th ” a6 ee 
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Appenpix No. XIX.—Surres OF QUESTIONS B—continued. 


Constitution of Force—continued. 
Question 5—continued. 


In favour of additional 
Arm and Corps. power. 


Description. 


Torr extn 


Rifle—continued. 
11th Middlesex Corps 
15th 5 ee 
18th 49 oe 
19th 0 ve 
20th xi soir iy 
21st ss ee an 
er ae 
. 22nd ¥ ae 35 
28rd. 53 at Sc ‘ik 
26th : aaa : (RO aed 
. ‘ as py eo oo ea ey ee 
28th 4 ee ee 
29th a porate 
36th "i x sis ae 
37th = AD ee 
38th is arias 
39th bs ee oe 
40th 35 30 ae 
46th y, A? ah Soe 
4th, ghd Nis 
50th 55 sth Bn 
_ Ist Adm. Bn, Midlothian ..| Yes .. aie ee ..| Financial. 
1st Midlothian Corps ee 
Habis dei Manmonth wat itie el) SAN «Dass iia 
2A ae, , as 3 To order petlodtssily practice of 


each corps. 
2nd Monmouth Corps ee a 
Ist Newcastle-on-Tyne Corps. 
1st Adm. Bn. Norfolk os 
1st Norfolk Core e on : aA inna: sae 


3rd as Sta ee 
4th ie i } 


1st Adm. Bn. Northampton.. 

Ist ,,  Northumberland| WN, 0. 

8th Northumberland Corps .. 

1st Adm. Bn, Notts .. oo| Yes .. 4p he ..| Discipline. 

Ase Notts Corps my aia | 

Ist Oxford Corps .. oe 

2nd 5 oe elallee ve Bk Somme He ae Ob ws 
1st Adm. Bn. Pembroke .. No. 

Lstiy 743 Werth 24 oo| Yes... af Bi | Dineipling 


¥, 
Sota 


certain specified movements by 


Discontinue system. 
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oF ate . ‘ieee 
_ Apprnprx No. XXV.—Srrms or Questions B—continued. pre 


Constitution of Force—continued. 
Question 5—continued. 


In fayour of additional 
power. 


Remarks. 


Arm and Corps. Description, 


Rifle—continued. 
2nd Adm. Bn. Perth ««| Yes Financial and discipline. 
1st oF Renfrew ol ae Similar ho that of the Officer com- 
mancding a Consolidated Corps. 
2nd .,, oS sale ss Financial. iz 
8rd is Fs 5 ue tg -.| Discontinue system. 


Similar to that of the Officer com- 
manding a Consolidated Corps. 


Ist is Ross .. -.| Yes 


Ast » Roxburgh 


Discipline power of originating 
appointments and promotions. 


Similar to that of Officer com- 
manding a Consolidated 


. Corps. 
1st ,, Shropshire if Power to Commanding Officer to | «o © © 
order men to remain in camp. 
ond), ” 
Ist Rs Somerset «>| Yess. 42 oa -.| Discipline. 
2nd on aes Yes .. se ne eis os 
3rd : 33 & ” 
1st a Stafford 
BG.) 5 39 
EEOOEP Satis. a. 55 --| Yes Discipline power of originating 
appointments and promotions. 
4th ,, es 
Sth st, ny es 
(Sikse, < |) Stirling Bee Discipline. i i 
feb; Suffolk As Discipline and clothing. 
nd’ \*,, re oe 


Financial and discipline. 


| ‘Ast “i! Surrey 


2nd ih 3 oe Discipline. 


3rd » ” oie) 


” 


Similar to that of Officer com- 
manding a Consolidated Corps. 


4th  ,, » an 


| IstSurrey Corps .. 


2nd » et ae 
7th a At a 
19th a an ue 


| 1st Adm, Bn. Sussex Discipline. 
1st Sussex. Corps am 


1st Adm. Bn. Sutherland 


1st 4, ‘Tower Hamlets. 
Ast Tower Hamlets Corps _ 


1st Adm, Bn. Warwick Similar to that of Officer com- 


manding 2 Consolidated Corps, 
Ast Warwick Corps .. 
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AprenDIx No, XIX.—Szrms or Questions B—continued. 


Constitution of Force—continued. 
Question 5—continued. 


a a a Ee SP EY 
In favour of additional 
power. 


Arm and Corps. . Description, Remarks. 


Rifle—continued. 
1st Adm. Bn, Westmoreland.| Yes .. ate 40 .»| Discipline. 


1st 3 Wilts .. ell ess) tales Bd oe ..{ Similar to that of Officer com- 
: manding a Consolidated Corps. 

2nd_ Si, HT we AR penn AG ais a ? ie 

1st 3 Worcester --| No. 

2nd 5; > oe] 59 

1st Fe East York ..| Yes oe PX nie -.| Drill and discipline. 

1st East York Corps aie 


1st Adm. Bn. North York ..| No. 


2nd_sCa, re vei] XE alee a ite ..| Power to order} attendances at 
parades. 


1st 5 West York .. No. 


Zod, Ri Saves. 4% Ke aA ..| Similar to that of Officer com- 
manding a Consolidated Corps. 


3rd, «.| Yes .. ie aA «.| To enforce attendance at a limited 
number of united drills. 

Stes 5 SAE tae Ee ‘ie “a «| Financial. 

Sth = y, 9 BB) a ec os ia -.| Drill and discipline. 


2nd West York Corps te 


3rd ate ie 
4th My a ae 
"th a ee ee 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS—QUESTION 5. 


Affirmative .. se “e 92 
Negative .. ne = 54 
Doubtful... % a5 1 
No answer .. ate te 146 


Total ee oe 293 
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Appenpix No, XIX.—Serizs or Questions B—continued. 


Finance. 


10. What is the average annual expenditure of your Corps in round numbers? What is the 
average annual receipt of Capitation Grant? 
If the expenditure be in excess of the Capitation Grant, how is the balance provided ; 
a. By subscriptions from officers. 
6. Subscriptions from other members of Corps. 
ce. Donations and subscriptions from the public. 
d. Or, in what other manner? 


& In excess How provided for. 
4 Arm and Corps. Siete | Ce nach Remarks. 
: Grant. a | b | e d 
HT HORSE. re: 
= of te e. | Not answered .. ae Yes: so eS ..| Yes. 
Miedo 5. «| 56000 |Ye ..|  .. ee ig Ente 
(new corps) 
tford .. be co |e BG ce co A oe ve 
tingdon us Ac 500 0 0 Yes --=.. | Yes ..| Yes -. || Yes. 
Sea) 200 OO hss 8A], ba es 
INTED RIFLE. 
ended.) 66 |, ~../0.0 
as a6 89 511 | No Se pe Yes 
ENGINEER. : 
Ist Cheshire Corps .. dé 566 8 9 Yes  ..| No. ..| No ».| Yes .-| Theatricals, &c. 
n. Bn. Durham se | 2217400 43 te es, from | ,, No «-| No. 
lint Corps a 98 151 0 O 53 subse tel bss ..| Yes e.| Yes. 
n. Bn. Gloucester .. 2,217 6 0 s ..| Partly ‘ Partly. 
s Corps oa fe 330 0 0 5 o.| Yes ..| No Yes .»| Fétes, &e. 
ma k Corps. rd 930 0 0 3 se] NO, Sa ED ..-| No -.| Yes. 
cashire Corps. . ws 1,024 0 0 s oo} Les sis ; ae Yes ..-| Sales of old uniforms, 
ie i stores, &c. 
ae He 897 7 112 op -.| No ..| No ..| No --| Commanding Officer. 
ndon = Sr. ae 600 0 0 ae Yes ..| Yes shales «.| Commanding Officer. 
ddlesex Corps .. a 977 0 0 if fe] on) de | bap velo G oe No. | 
forthampton Corps oe 165 0 0 ‘s Sell hay ..| No aie 8 
wer Hamlets Corps oe 1047 16 ‘lo cf ate: 5 ..| Yes elas 
est York Corps me 804 0 0 : x Sie eS .»| No FN ae ..| Fines. 
ae aa {> 4914-00 iS wel ss ..| Yes ..| Yes. 
[TILLERY. 
Br, Aberdeen .. 980 0 0 | Yes ..| No ..| No ..| No ..| None He ae Ph Commanding Officer 
SS sepyil .. | 1,084 00 | No. . 
‘ eer) 4: | into ,oN |S ef es || 8.) Bazaar. 
ckshire — oe 609090 7). 
1 ae 85°0 0 | Yes _ ..| Yes -.| Yes ..| Yes ..| Letting Drill Hall, 
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a Aprrenpix No, XIX.—Surres oF Quustions B—continued. 7 


Finance—continued. 
Question 10—continued. 


a a ee | 
| 


ie In excess How provided for. 
verage Annual of > 
Arm and Corps. Expenditure. | Capitation Rennes 
Grant. @ 6 e ad ! 
~~ 
Artillery—continued. So ee 
ist Berwick-on-T'weed Corps 202 15 3 Yes Yes. 


1st Adm. Br. Caithness Be 803 2 11 x 
Ist i Cheshire ae we on oe 
ste ge Cinque Ports..| 2,110 0 0 Yes AS ENIO -.| No +4} No, 


30 Yes, and 


1st A Cornwall a 1,546 0 0 
bazaars. 


”? 


Teta Cumberland .. 543. 0 0 
Ist 5 Devonshire ., 1,120 0 0 


oe ” oe ” 


2nd"; 3 hee 


2nd Durham Corps .. ot 1,330 0 0 No ile 
Complains that Cos 
manding Offic 
does . not recei 
adequate rent f 


3rd Durham Corps .. ae 450 0°O | Yes 


drill shed. 
4th BR icael i. ie! eae x PALE soley ley eel 
ist Edinburgh City Corps ..| 1,040 0 0 Yes rs ee sills ..| Overdraft from bank. 
2nd Essex Corps ,. Me 210 0 0 Sait Oe ..| Yes 
8rd va +, ae 1472 0 0 cle en «| Yes oe] oy 
1st Adm. Br. Fife .. ..| 1,600 0 0 ad se be He Loan from bank. 
1st >) Bortar ae aa oi A ae a 50 
Ist ,, Glamorgan ..| 3,100 0 0 Yes ..| Yes .»| No ..| Yes aA Concerts, &e, 
1st A Gloucester “ 1191 11 9 Ps os Yes ” 
Ist Haddington Corps Big 97 0 0 Yes aa Ae | 3 fe Carvied on to next account.] ° 
1st Adm. Br. Hants .. Meal 2USOuO IO Yes SS No ..| Yes _..| Presents of Prizes. *” 
1st 9 Inverness ., 700 0. O n | es ..| For prizes. 
Ist, Kent --}| 1,860 0 0 a Rarely ..| Yes 3 ae oe and borrow- 
9th Kent Corps BA He 765 2 O}% No ..| No ..| No © .,| Commanding Officer. 
10th ,, oA 4 ee 674 0 0 . . 
1st Lanark ,, i |) gs BOOK Os .s| Wes we LNGit yg! sa uaNOs 
2nd Adm, Br. Lancashire ..| 1,881 0 0 -. | Commanding Officer. i 
ord |, 5 sel) 21,9000 0 Yes .. No ..| Yes ..| Bazaars, &e. 
a, Y re aay Miva : | a 
ist Lancashire Corps woul Ge gieeo lO ns) ..| No ..| No oni NG. ..| Commanding Officer. 
4th i ..| 1,200 0 0 Yes i: 5 
Sth =, - jh, PASTAS. 6 10 <i ‘alps eat. ..| No. 4 
TSH ere he Epona (Oy dame One) Ks 5 Yes os “ + +e Corps in debt. 
19th ,, e fy o66 O20 | Sa Ne 4 No ..| Loans. ‘ 
ist Adm. Br. Lincoln 6 825 0 0 Yes Yes Yes : 
1st London Corps .. es 463 0 0 if Partially ..| No. i 


Yes. 


2nd Middlesex Corps ae} =,250° 09 


eee Fe ee Lee Ma Se Oe + ee wep e, Aahe Ka ied ¢ scales id, 5 toll il 
- i H atte 
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Apprnpix No. XIX.—Srrms or Quustions B—continued. 


_Finance—continued. ¥ 
Question 10—continued. 
nL eeieneemeeene 


HN ‘ ; In excess How provided for. 
mA verage Annua of 
mand. Corps. Expenditure. | Capitation Remarks. 
Grant. a b 6 | d 


Pt lery—continued. cud 
fiddlesex Corps.. ..| 2,000 0 0 | Yes ..| Yes No ..| No «.| No 
idlothian Corps tists 854 0 0 | No. 
\. Br. Monmouth ..] 1,662 6 6 Yes  ..! No ..| No ..| No ..| Commanding Officer. 
castle-on-Tyne Corps | 1,542 0 0 i ..| Yes sally 3s 471 Yea ol Nos 
m. Br. Norfolk § ..] 1,079 0 0 se ea NS | ..| Yes ..| No ..| No. 
_ Northumberland) 1,761 0 0 5 Helles ae ..| No Sava ..| Loan from bankers. 
orthumberland Corps.. 1,090 0 0 OF > ia ay Yes. ay ate aia 65 As regards c, dona- 
1 ¥ tion and subscrip- 
Be tion of 4th Duke of 
Northumberland. 
. Br. Orkney. . ee ee ee oo ce ae oe ee 
broke Corps... .. 140 0 0 Ves a ie ae ki, By advances irom private 
. sources. 
. Br. Renfrew .-| 750 0 0 5; Yes ..| No .. | Yes. 
, Shropshire ..} 600 00 | ,. . ea a 
ey Corps .. oe +e oe Ppl tt wed He Yes,partially} Amateur theatricals, enter- 
, tainments, &e. 


. Br. Sussex..  o-| 1,603 0 0 h, pees nf «. | Loan from bankers. 


Hast York .. 975 (0 OF =I" 5, No, except | No -.| No ..| By Commanding Officer 
C. 0... a i and by Concerts, &e., &¢.} 
York Corps.. o-| 2,230 0 0 a -1 Yes. cages 34 -.| Balance paid by Officer] . 
Commanding, letting of 
‘ Hall, &e. 
rth York Corps eof 985 1 1 ie Fe sass Yes | 
Adm. Br. West York ..| Approximately. Bs si 3 ..| Yes , ar he _| Borrowing from banker. 
a . Estimated at 
oe 1,200 0 0 
‘ork Corps oo] 1,708 4 5 . ee es Ne .. | Yes ..| Mortgage on Drill Shed. 


LS ns le OO a a Fines and payments of| 


Duke of Norfolk and 
National Artillery As- 
sociation. 


Bn. Aberdeen ..| 990 0 0 |No ..| No ..| No ..| Occasionally} Bazaars. 
OPA E. carrie nail ea OUEST Bie RE . 
.-| 1,280 0 0 Yes ...|.Yes e.| Yes «| Yes ..| By loan from bankers. 


en Corps ee ee 1,534 0 0 9 oe oo ve f ” 2” 
Argyll.. --} 1189 111 b Weal, > Gee i Yes -.| By incurring debt. 
«. ee 1,070 0 0 | Notstated| ,, SENG wien). Val No: 
ve 1,458 0 0 Yes Se oe we Partly ..| Officer Commanding pay 
’ or borrow deficiencies 
on.) from Bank. 
Banff .. IAG, O LOAN 4, Yes oe| Yes 1 y.| Keg 
Bedford ..| 1,060 00 | , & PERN ay Sap MO 


Beet ss) 12,086 0) 0° Ue Moret as 
; ; al SA : : : ‘i 

m. Berwickshire .. Not stated. > --| Rarely ..|Veryrarely.| ,, ..| No. 
ecknock ae ” { oe = i 
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App. XIX, 


Apprenpix No. XIX.—Serms or Quustions B—continued. 


Finance—continued. 
Question 10—continued. 


In excess How provided for. 
‘ Average Annual of : 
Arm and Corps. Expenditure. Capitation ee 
Grant. a 6 Caay | d 


2 eid: 
1,007 5 2 Yes es 


=tidle—continued. 


1st Bucks Corps se ee By County Rifle Association 


Slightly ..| Principally 
and loan from bankers. 


Yes «| Yes «| Loans from banker. 


ist Adm. Bn. Cambridge .. Not stated. ; 40 


8rd Cambridge Corps ee 


” 


Ist Adm. Bn. Cheshire ..| 1,543 0 0 |Yes_ .. » -| Yes. 
2nd 3 te Ace lsicck noe, wh) 5, 4 No Soll cs --| Bazaars, balls, concerts, 
&e. 
8rd Adm. Bu. Cheshire ce 2,250 0 0 &) i » ee} 9» 
4th. ,, 53 eo | 2,250 0-0 ‘ 36 » -«| Partly ..| Balls, concerts, bazaars, 
&e. 
Ohh Wea; a -»| 3,884 12 11 5 ‘ oe Yes -.»| Donations from Field 


Officers. 


1st 49 Cinque Ports.. 1,000 0 0 9 


1st x Clackmannan..| 1,278 8 4 5 ae ee ee Balagce in hand in 1873 of 
one corps. ts 
st 74, Cornwall .. 197 0 0 . 5G No No «| Bazaars, &e. &e. 
end) 1,5 i Ay a a ie Me Trivial Trivial 
1st Cumberland .. 2,400 0 0 hs a | No Yes. 
1st a Denbigh An Not stated. Not stated. op a, -»| Donations, bazaars, &c., &c. 
1st % Derby .. we is A ar ae 
era Babes Me ra Wess is No Yes e«| Allowance from County to- 
wards rent of armoury. 
1st as Devon 5 , ee eas 
STS ie = 1,972 0 0 Ves" ee Yes Yes -«| Bazaars or entertainments. 
ST ays shail oe} 1,502 14 8 e RS No No -»| And loans from bankers. 
4th ,, inbsieis -»| 1,050 0 0 - At No Yes ..| Bazaars, &c., &c. 
1st Devon Corps .. 1,060 9 0 fi os Yes x Loan from bank and city 
subscriptions. 
1st Adm, Bn. Dorset.. ue 2,117 0 0 ;, ae a --| Loans from bank. 
1st * Dumbarton .. 2,318 11 11 yy ate ee ” oo ” ” 
1st 5) Dumfries -- | 1,350 0 0 i we Slightly Slightly | By capital of corps; loans' 
from banks, and bazaars. 
Wabi) 45 Durham - ..| 1,300 0 0 i a's oe Yes ee| Donations from officers. 
2nd | 455 ” ae 768 0 0 , “3 No No. 
8rd 3 Durham ac 1,056 0 O a ic 
4th i] » 967 0 °0 5 . ..| Yes Yes .| Loan from bankers. 
‘3rd Durham Corps .. ee 800 0 0 A. - : * 
ist Edinburgh Corps eet 31920 0 No No ..| No No ao eNo: 
8rd _ 5) 50 856 11 5 Yes : By loans from bank to 
Commanding Officer. 
ist Adm. Bn. Elgin .. --| 1,700 0 0 > Yes 
1st » Essex .. 1,470 0 0 5 ‘ --| No .| No Yes aisi| NO: 
8rd 5; oy MAS os Not stated. 4 on oe 
5th Essex Corps : 1,220 0 0 Yes Yes ~ No | Do. 
Oth ay a we 890 17 4 ;, «> | rom C021) 5; ein ae ma aNGs 
f only. | 


ura Corps. 


Bn. Galloway 
Glamorgan 


rgan Corps 


er Corps — 


” oe . 


% 
a 


a ae ¥ ” 


Inverness 


4 - Kent oe 


oe 


Finance—continued. 


Bu. Gloucester ..} 


. Bu. Haddington .. 
Hants .. AY 


” v. eee 


, Hereford mn 
al . 
Be Hertford oe 


Bn. Isle of Wight . 


atl PET, as ee eae es aa haat 
0 hee ‘ 
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KLE ees 
Apprnpix No. XIX.—Srries or QUESTIONS B—contlinued. a 
Question 10—continued. 
svonenekeitiat In ores How provided for. 
Expenditure. | Capitation Remarks. 
Grant. a | b e | : d 
& os." a. 
’ 1,589 0 0 Yes aa we aS Fund raised 
, before issue |: 
of Govern- 
ment Grant. 
a Not stated. 
+-{ 1,461 16 11 Yes --| No al 2tO -| No Loan from bankers. 
on 900 0 O Yes ee Loan from bankers. 
1,400 0 0 re «| Yes No .-| No No. 
Set oke kb 7 % - : ip AEA lh i be 
+| 2,000 0 0 5 a st Yes «| Donations from officers. 
.| Not stated. ae 
ae? Partly Partly Partly Balls and theatricals. 
*| 1,695 6 0 |Yes Bin es ea Tap gs ae --| Yes Interest on capital, sale of 
sundries, &c. 
750 0 0 cy 5 on » 
1,784.15 2% 3 5t [a as No ve] os 
-| 1,466 0 0 Bs Seif sts; ob y Concerts, athletic sports, 
Not ed ae ai 
1,635 0 0 Yes Yes -»| Rarely Yes ..| Concerts, theatricals, &c. 
906 6 2 a a ; 8 
- 982 11 6 a Salles No Salle be 
c 175 0 0 6 
: Not stated. | ce Yes No se | aNO. 
283 10 8 Yes _ sailed aa es. 
Not stated. Oc 
» oe 
2,530 0 O _ Yes Yes No a)|| MOS: 
_ 125 0 0 As ae Yes ey ite - 
_ Not stated. bd xs 
909 0 0 Yes wees Paid out of capital. 
1,511 19 6 S 6 By debt incurred. 
1,100 0 0 b> Yes Yes, 
2,000 0 4 Yes 5 
1,485 0 0 5 - +e)| NO -.| No Loan from bank for four] 
: years. 
| 1,321 0 0 i, ‘s . . .| Rent of hall and range. 
° iba «5 eee 00 ss ks » Yes oo 
i average for four years. 
i . 1,400 0 i) * «w/t Yes, BO |, No, Loan from bankers. . 
‘e 1,082 0 0 : You “set |, Yes id . 
Pi ZO 
i 


—Appenpix No. XIX.—Surms oF Quxrstions B—continued. 


Finance—continued. 
Question 10—continued. 


APPENDIX, 


In excess How provided for. 
dom and Come, | AEE in Benn 
Grant. a b e ad ig 
Rifle—continued. ie Wisi. ; 
29th Lanark Corps .. ne Not stated. No. 
81st 5 AN a 5s Not stated | Yes No No None. 
105th % 43 nee ila876 Oss0 Yes a4] Loan from bank. 
8rd Adm. Bn. Lancashire ..| 3,400 O O xt .| Yes Yes. 
Ah, id 2.40710 10's IE © tab, ..| No .| Yes No. 
6th D 3 ue Not stated. Ws Yes, 0. O. 4 Interest on Preston Loyal 
Volunteers of 1804 Fund. 4 
15/. per annum. é 
7th A; p a6 1,800 0 0 A Yes » Bazaars &c. 3 
8th A 5 ee 1,965 0 0 i a .| No * ..}, Loan from bankers, i 
Oth’ 4, 55 AS Ee sy ee | ae : : " , 
1st Lancashire Corps 0 2,581 16 3 . 5 i at -Donations from officers. f 
pth) 55 i elt, Lites ee LO i . .| Yes No Fines and sale of clothing. i 
6th : “1 1.800 .0- 0" tino: | 
Stans, _ .-| 1,814 0 0 Yes Yes Yes Yes eae) of ranges, drill hall, 
Oths oy A a0 Not stated. 
oe aes soll BRA ONO: Pres POs 1s Yes. " 
f5th 5, Ap ¥ 1,299 0 0 > 5 ..| No bp ¢ 
Petes it & 4 Yes ‘ l 
27th 4; 5 Fi 1,421 15 10 Yes ‘ *) No PA No. ie: 
eord | 4; > cal ees 0:0 >. eae Yes iy Capital of corps. i 
Beet iin eS en, We | Oy Lioan fom bank, ! ie 
47th ,, i == Hed 200 Oy 0. 5 Yes. iT 
48th ,, e dh 20 Oa 3 & 
54th ,, is i 340 0 0 * Yes. 5 
d6th ,, » 1,400 0 O 5 i No Yes Letting of range, profit on 7 
review, bazaars. re 
64th, : Pes (ROA cle Ones) ae By C.0. |, No No. . 
80th _,, R os POCO. O10 i, Se helen: 4 
Ist Adm. Bu. Leicester .. Not stated. y} 
1st fy Lincoln oe 2,221 0 0 Yes .-| Yes Yes 4 
2nd, » «| 1366 0 0 * 5 Yes pea ocr ..| Local entertainments, and 
. gate-money at camp. j | 
Ast 4 Linlithgow ..| Estimated at 3 ‘ F up By debt incurred. “" | 
1,120 0 0 q 
1st London Corps .. e-| 2,000 0 0 Pe Yes Yes Seale of subse 
tions given | 
detail. ql 
2nd “ ne eo. ela7Go 0) <0 Bs Fee lea s No Loan from ©. O. i 
3rd 4 v0! “Sg | abe. 8 A dee mee q No. Pi 
2nd Adm, Bn, Middlesex ..| 2,800 0 O i; re ee PP fey oll. ¥os ae of ranges, -drill room, ; | 
C: a 
“Li ae ee ae .foayaon6) Bl, a Baxtly. lol Badtly? 47 Bartly » .. | Letting'rangas, Bo, ik 
1st Middlesex Corps .«.« «| 1,098 0 0 sy ..| Yes «e| Yes ..| No ..| Interest from sums in- 


vested. 


Bo ' 


ee Oe ae ny ie TRE ra. 
i oo ee 5 e \) J a val 


i 
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-Appenpix No. XIX.—Srrms or Questions B—continued. 


s 


ance—continued. 


A Question 10—continued. 
Coe il io . u 


, Tn excess | How provided for, 
Average Annual of ge 
Expenditure. | Capitation ik : Remarks. 
Grant a ) | wt | d 


£5) Oh Wh 
1,644 7 2 Yes Yes veil) es 
1,500 0 0 re + No .| No. 
1,069 4 4 % rs 4 ; Tuterest of capital invested. 
PIS85 73 i PH : Yes. 
‘ Pole 6 FH 4 cf -.| No --| Rent of rifle range. 
, 55616 7 on » “ Profit on sale of surplus 
ammunition. 
eer eo: re : 
1,400.00 | , No No No. 
1,470 0 0 m Yes. 
Not stated. — ; Sins 
1,040 0 0 : Yes Yes .| No. 
1,500 0 0 5 5 Yes. 
1,403: 0 0 | No: Ae 
1,108 0 0 Yes No No i Loans from bank, 
1,463 6 5a 9 Yes eo) Yes cen POE AOL f 
2,170 0 0 i 5 PY ut ae 
Not stated. a i 
” 
1,000 0 0 Yes No yi pwes --| Theatrical performances, 
ers &e., &e. 
1,198 4 0 d r No . | Debt incurred. 
1,924 0 0 ‘ : Yes ..| Yes. 
300 0 0 was oe Si cb Capitation grant an 
; drawn by this Corps. 
| 1450 0 0 Yes Paes ao), NEES) Loan from bank. 
GT. 3 3 SEO! ..| No a eI 
180 per Coy. | _,, ae Loan from bank. 
ar —1,050. 0-0 FA ..| No ..) Yes ..| Proceeds of annual fates. 
| 825 18 3 % Brit be » ’.| Interest on capital invested. 
Not stated. Yes, 
; generally. 
1,701 8 8 | Yes ..| No val Yes. 
Here 6, Bios | Ute 
1,800 OpnOmne alg Aelia vs] on 
Not stated. ra P No bess 
mee 0 eVox No ‘| Yes 
1,492 1411 | ,, ne elit . q By bazaars, &c., &e. 
: 500_ Ss ae ve .. | Economy. 
1,423 19 Saar tg a on Donations, and gate-money 
! at camp, 


202- 


292 
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Apprenpix No. XIX.—Serizs oF Questions B—continued, 


Finance—continued. 
Question 10—continued. 


In excess 


How provided for. 


aos and Comps. eelak teen Gea 
Grant. a b d 
Rifle—contenued. 2 hae 

1st Notts Corps o «| 2,200 0 0 Yes ae Yes Loan from bak. 

Ast Oxford Corps .. . 503 14 8 4) Yes ..| Yes No No. 

2nd r Bet os a 2 ACS co Wega sae a MAE if late Yes F 

for three years. 

1st Adm. Bn. Pembroke .. 450 0 .0 Not stated. 

Hist, Perth Not stated. No No Yes Loan from bank. 

2nd) =, 2 ae Reo Om aiaVies Yes ah eee % Bazaars, &e., &e. 

1st n Renfrew : 729 6 11 ~ 2 

2nd 5, . a 1,549 16 0 ee ‘By rent from drill hall, 
andloan from bank. 

3rd ° ii 1,284 0 0 ‘S | Loan ae banker. 

1st 35 Ross aq 1,306 11 8 fs » ” 

1st » Roxburgh 1,400 0 0 ‘, Yes Yes 

1st * Shropshire .. 1,682 17 7 3 . ” 

2 ia $3 ; 969 0 0 v4 Yes No . 

Ist “} Somerset . cy ke ney deals} c A a ” 

7X i ee 1,890 0 0 is s i # Musical entertainments. 

Sets Pye A oe Not stated. 

1st » Stafford ate * Yes Yes oie BES Yes. 

end", “3 ee 45 : : 

std 4, ” 1,720 6 0 Yes Yes No Yes Gate-money at camp. 

Ath ,, i. x8 2470 0 0 Yes Yes 

Bi 4, e ve) eedsOO0' 102 70 ns - ».| No Yes No. 

Ist ,,. Stirling os || A799. 16-4108 to : Debt incurred. 

Ast s Suffolk aA 1,508 0 O ‘5 Yes ..| Yes Yes ” ” 

2nd _s,, ” 1,786 0 0 oh ré i Proceeds of annual fétes. 

ist) ys, Surrey 6 1,142 13 6 nA alte pA Loan from bankers. 

anc -,, 4s 5 Not stated. 

3rd » » . 9 ; es «| Yes ae) NSE .| Yes 

Ath " A, 680 0 0 | ¥ , - By _Commanding Officer 
himself. 

1st Surrey Corps... ae 1,100 0.0 y Yes Yes Yes Entertainments at Head- 

y Quarters. 

Qnd + 1,065 18 9 F A cael ee & Donations from Officers. 

7th 3 if? 850 0 0 “ 5 ..| No 5 

19h =, 4 1,228 0 0 ‘ Hoe Pe oe rales 

1st Adm. Bn. Sussex... Not stated. . ' Not stated] _,, ..| Yes «| Donations from Officers. 

1st Sussex Corps .. 1,017 7 13 | Yes~ ..| Notdirectly| _,, “ Capital accumulated and 
rent of range. 

1st Adm, Bn. Sutherland Not stated. . 


1st ay Tower Hamlets 


' 1st Tower Hamlets Corps .. 


so ie ee o Shoo! & i. ee Lo any cee” SN Sas eo ee s ae ee ee” 7 
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_ Appenpix No. XIX.—Snrims or Quesitons B--continued. mai a 
e—continued. 
Question 10—continued. 
; In excess : _ How provided for. 
Average Annual of : 
Expenditure. | Capitation at q Remarks. 
Grant. a | b | e | d 


d 
2500 0 0 Yes meeY es ..| No me eeS ..| Balls, concerts, fétes, &c. 
0 


3,222 0 FA 4 Bazaars, theatricals, con- 
certs, &c. 
ag: s) 1" A ..| Yes =a No. il ent ..| Capital accumulated. 
COSC Oe iis am aver best t ..| No. 
Not stated. Be ri lade od pe 3 _,.| By debt incurred. 
Meee: | ies et | | No Ty. 
:. ae : 2,000 0 O % “f Alaa Alike .. | Gate-money at camp. 
' a. East ork? | s, 1,092 7 2% we - , a 3 i .. | Amateur concerts, &c. 
J 1,600 0 0 i 5 flees + a i ..| Letting drill hall and in- 
> curring debt. 
1,474 0 0 eA il ae ah es Bs ..| Loan from bank, 
1,104 0 0 4 rcs Bikven ob Coles, ..| Loans from bank. 
Not stated. we 5 <4) Now, 2 + ej Wess 
1,289 9 5 Oceans | ere 4 FS ..| No ..| Donations from Officers. 


2,452 14 43 es 6. Nees 
Not stated. 36 - Mite as aa Bazaars, &e. &c. 


2,711 0 0 ‘ re a Mea Wc, Pa ware 
1,180 0 0 
1,552 17 0 
1,780 0 0 

2 


2,188 12 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS—QUESTION 10. 
Number spending more than present capitation si Pa 236 


Number spending less ov, a we hee ‘ ll 
_ Number not stated .. ue ita $3 i i 46 
Total <. on ie He ae 293 
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Apprnpix No. XIX.—Srrtes or Qurstions B—continued. 


Finance. 


exclusive or inclusive, of training in camp? 
If not, what is the minimum addition you consider necessary ? 
Should such addition be given in stores or in money? 
If in money, for what specific purposes ? 


If in stores, are there any particular articles not now provided that you consider ~ 


should be found by the Government? 


SS SSS SS SS ES SS EE SSA 


Arm and Corps. 


LIGHT HORSE. 


1st Fifeshire .. 34 


1st Forfarshire a4 


1st Hertford Aye 
1st Huntingdon oe 


ee 


Ist Lincoln .. 


MOUNTED RIFLE. 


1st Dumfries .. 


1st Roxburgh ws 


ENGINEER. 
1st Chestsire Corps 
Ist Adm ‘Bn. Duxkam 
ist Flint Corps. 


1st Adm. Bn. Gionesster 


1st Hants Corps bn 


Ist Lanark Corps .. 


ist Lancashire Corps 
2nd ”» ” 


1st London Corps 


ist Middlesex Corps 


1st Northampton Corps 
2nd Tower Hamlets Corps 


Ist West York Corps 
and % ” 


Sufficiency of Addition Stores or Money 
Grant. recommended. Money. _ Purposes. 
vel UNO} o's . ri Both _..| Pay, forage al- 
lowance, and 
drill ground. 
Gaim oy boo AS) io -«| Money .., ” 5 
sf NOP Ss -| 21. 10s. per| Money .,| Incidental  .. 
efficient. 
bis hters SS .| 22. per man .. ~ .«| Horse — equip- 
ment. 
..| Yes, exclusive] 7s.6d.perman{ ,, ~ ..| Forageand lodg- 
per diem. ing allowance, 
Yes .. 46 44 
saeco ..| 10s. per efficient} Both . | Equipment, 
clothing, and |’ 
instruction. 
7 eee -.| 202. per com-| Money ..| Head - quarter 
pany. expenses. 
5 20s. additional | Both . | Instruction, 
per man. articles, &c, 
SA ers ..| 20s. additional | Money ..| Head - quarter 
per man. expenses, cloth- 
ing, &e. 
Aik) Eb 80s. additional oh 
per man. 
tell are es «| 15s. per effi- 9 .. | Engineering 
cient per purposes, 
annum. ground, 
alin 20s. inaddition | FH Uniform princi- 
pally. 
Briere Se LOS eng 4 5 General expendi- 
ture. 
Rei ee nen Be Stores, &e.. 
x BA fate Poi Lees cae -.| Money ..] Clothing, stores, 
and transport. 
a\| ast --| Clothing ~~. 
weilin 5, 0geet <y orate .-| Money ..| General ex- 
penses. 
\ 
oe » oe oe ee 
atl) Syne «| 208... +.| Money ..| Engineering, 


) 


camps, and 
field days, 


11. Is the present Capitation Grant sufficient for the ordinary expenses of your Corps, q 


Store 
Articles. 


Carbine, 
buckets. 


Ditto, and hel- 
mets. 


Bridge mate- 
rials, spars, 
pontoon train. 


ee 


Hngineer 
stores. 


Brushwood. 


More stores. 


Engineering 
stores, ground, 
accoutre- 
ments, &e. 


oe 


Clothing. 


Various, 
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_ Apprnpix No. XIX.—Szrms or Questions B—continued. eh Ma 
e—continued. 
Question 11—continued. 
a Sufficiency of Addition Stores or Mone Store 
Arm and Corps. Grant, recommended. | Money. Pubposn Articles. a oe 


RTILLERY. 
dm. Br. Aberdeen ..| Yes.. -.| 5s. extra capi-| Money ..| Repair of plat- “« 
: , tation every forms. 
3 years. 
Argyll -.| No .. ce ii _ | Equipment * x ee 
Ayrshire _,.| Yes, exclusive i Money Travelling ex- 6 
bY penses to at- 
' tend camp. 
rwickshire Corps Bol ONEE ; 10s. per Ry is e 
’ ; efficient. 
¥ soil LNO:1./. St ts Equipment Be Targets, &c. 
and 
stores. 
5 Berwick-on-Tweed Corps | » - sia ka LOB. <e Money. Clothing and oe 
; | accoutrements. 
m. Br. Caithness §..| 4, «- onl CUE 5 a 2 Boats, repair of we 
. targets. 
Cheshire CALE SoS FREE ee Nea AEB Neat Both He Clothing, 
stores, field 
equipment. 
Cinque Ports..| 5, «: inven Hi eb ve Ps Yes, and cloth- ua 
ing. 
Cornwall §..| 5 «. WL O8. 4 ..| Money ‘Rifle, gun drill oe 
expenses. 
Ganiberland si) tes co sah ilOted sl Is Clothing. : 
Deyonshire ..| 3, |. OS. ts or A Clothing and Be 10s. to each Can- 
és 3 stores. tain of a colu- 
pany, and 10s. 
B to each O. C. 
Brigade. 
” well oy . ee ae eo 
Durham Corps .. vel No |. 2,0002. ..| Money Great coats and * 
ue “ ate, valises. 
he Re NO) bes a} § bp 
burgh City Oorps . LOs ~<h ..| Money ..| Clothing” Pats 
‘ we a Stores re Clothing. | 
* +e | 3500. a-year .. | Money Camp and gen- +. 1007. a-year for 
eral expenses. camp. 
eee 4 Both ..| Drill sheds, | Accoutrements,| Proposes a new 
: | ranges, and and clothing. | system of pay- 
models. ment. 
Forfar .. Eo 7s. 6d. aot asd a 3 i Accoutrements. 
Glamorgan 20s, .. --| Money ..| Clothing a ot 10s. of this 20s. 
) to be special 
> | camp allowance. 
* Gloucester 20s. «k ae be ise i AG ioe Ditto. 
ington Corps "Ws. 6d. wef 4, 4s] Dail Ball, ae- aoa: 
mer | moury, &c, 
hae 
Hants .. 20s, + ne x «.| Camp expenses ae 
“= and travelling 
| expenses. 
ess 10s. .. a s ..| Drill expenses na . 
vy and clothing. 
ee 15s, oe oe ” ae General oe ae ee 
; 
‘ sae Nt 
nae 
Sit 
aaa: 
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Apprenpix No, XIX.—Szrms or Quzstions B—continued. 


Finance—continued. 


Question 11—continued. ee . 


a a a ae eS ee pee 


re 10 Sufficiency of Addition Stores or Money Store 
sr | al Grant. recommended. | Money. Purposes. Articles. 


Artillery—coitinued. 


9th Kent Corps we ABI ISK ao «| 205. ... --| Hither ..| Great coats and 
‘accoutrements. 


10th ,, 4 Ain ».| Yes .. a 46 ss x 30 


1st Lanark ,, oe gob aNKey 5a mel LOS eres Money _..| Great coats and aie 


wipe off debt. 
2nd Adm. Br. Lancashire ..| ,, .. Pa Losae mide Fs ..| Uniforms, and de 
; sending de- 
tachment to 
Shoeburyness. 


" -- {In lieu of sub-} ae 
scription from 
officers and 


3rd, z Py ee, 51) naa (MPN sce ald 


public. 
Aton vias, mf oi a8 ys Ae 
1st Lancashire Corps.. ABP aNGy Sc -+| 2s. per head ..| Money . ..| Camp allowance] Appliances for 
| and clothing. instruction. 
4th oh tee : a Sis ale 5 - 
8th piers 3 te me TOSS sate a0 4 -| Clothing, &e. ..| No 


5th way ae bere 56 wey OSS” cfs SS -| Rent and gas .. 4 

aOruae re hale es re -»| 2781. a-year ..| Both -»| Detailed 

1st Adm. Br. Lincoln 56 we sia) LOS aN a' --| Money Artillery prac- oe 
tice. 


Ist London Corps .. oe 


2nd Middlesex Corps ee bis sie OS. os me Great coats and 
valise equip- 


ment. 


3rd a et SoG os Drill sheds and} For . Artillery 


5 -.| 25 per cent. .. 
armouries, &c. | instruction. 


1st Midlothian Corps 50 exclusive] None stated as -| Providing and| None 
maintaining 
gun practice at 
batteries. 

Ist Adm. Br. Monmouth .. 


4c ~elaloseens ven .| Transport of 


guns and stores. 


: ere Lose bee .. | Immaterial 


es 


1st Newcastle-on-Tyne Corps 


Great coats and 
drill sheds or 
halls. 


Ist Adm. Br. Norfolk a0 oe Wee BOSS are Be 


Drill halls and 
ranges. 


. | Clothing 44 


Ast 5S Northumberland 4 oof 20... Scie 


2nd Northumberland Corps. . oe ea | LOSE as na 


Remarks. 


If actively em- 


ployed, Govern- _ 


ment should pro- 
vide’ great coats 
and yalise equip- 
ment. 


. | Detailed -.| A number of re- 


commendations. 
19th Lancashire 
A.V. Corps. 


Advocates in seat- | 


tered corps, an 
allowance of 51. 
per annum to 
each drill  sta- 
tion. 


Provided stores 
mean clothing or 
accoutrements. 


Wants in addi- — 
_ tion 20s. per 


horsé per pa- 
rade. 


ance—continued. 


Adm. Br. Orkney — 
Pembroke Corps... 


Shropshire 


East York 


ey | 
ist North York Corps 
| 


ist Adm. Br. West York 


RIFLE. 
dm. Bn. Aberdeen 


» 


‘ 
” 


ae 


ee 


ook 


oe 


ee 


a ey 


Question 11—continued. 


Sufficiency of 


Grant, 


No .. 


» 


No. 


”» 


” 


No, 


” 


” 


ee 


exclusive 


exclusive 


Not quite, ex- 


clusive. 


Yes .. 


No .. 


” 


oe 


ee 


ee 


Tae 
oe 


APPENDIX. 


Addition 
recommended. 


Not stated 


50s. 


10s. 


5s. 


10s. 


5007, 


40s. 


‘10s. 


30s. 


30s. . 


10s. 
10s, 


10s. 


20s, 


20s. 


a-year 


ee 


ee 


Stores or 
Money. 


Stores 


Money 


”» 


» 


” 


” 


Both 


Money 


» 


Both 


Money 


Stores 


Money 


Arprnpix No, XIX.—Srrizs or Quustions B—continued. 


Money Store 
Purposes. Articles. 
eo Clothing, boots, 
drill sheds, 
&e., &e. 
Complete outfit we 
General ae oe 


Clots: band, | Over-coats and 
Cc. 


haversacks, 
++! General expen-| Repository 
diture and stores. 
clothing. 
..| Rent and repair ae 
of drill sheds, 
&e. 
..| Purchase of Repository 
stores. stores. 
..| Uniforms, main- | Great coats. 
tenance of bar- 
racks, &c. 
..| Uniform, and to és 


send 100 men 
to Shoebury- 
ness. 


Equipment, tra- me 
yelling, and 
camp expenses. 


.. | Obtaining batte- ns 


ries, platforms, 
magazines, &c. 


..| Not to be spe- ae 
 cified. 
For attendance an 
at united drill. 


Armoury and | Targets and 


O.R. allow- target practice 
ances. necessaries. 

.. | Outfitting of we 
corps. 

.. | General expenses He 


Great coats and) Nothing 
haversacks. 


General expen-| Capes. 


diture. 
ie Great coats, 
helmets, &c. 
eo Clothing 
accoutrements 
General ae ANOS 


Remarks. 


800/. for uniform 
and 2007. to send 
men to Shoe- 
buryness. 


In addition to in- 
creased travel- 
ling allowances, 


Of addition, 10s. 
per man if not 
m camp, 20s. if 
in camp. 


and| Proposes suit of 


uniform every 5 
and set of ac- 
coutrementis 
every 10 years 
to be issued by 
Government, 


2P 


ve 
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APPENDIX No. XIX.—Szries or Questions B—continued. 


Finance—continued. Si 
Question 11—continued. 


5 Sufficiency of | Addition Stores or Money Store RB bis: Hy 
Arm and Corps. Grant. recommended. | Money. Purposes. Articles. eo: 
y 
\ 
Bisie—continued. 
1st Berks Corps i +o] NO, } + | LOs, 6g -.| Money ..| Great coats and| Belts, valises, 
valises. water bottles, 
; &e., &e. 
1st Adm. Bn. Berwickshire..| ,, .. +p AOS SS ne a --| Travelling Clothing, ac- 
charges, coutrements, 
and _head- , 
dress. , an 
ist. | Brecknock ~..] ,, . er Usa sae ee 4 Clothing and ac- 
coutrements. 
1st Bucks Corps 40 rote Sen Re v0 pZOSE os ote 5 | Camp expenses Or 10s. a-head 
grant and all ©. 
necessary camp 
expenses. 
= { 
Ist Adm. Bn, Cambridge ..| Yes, exclusive a » --| Not stated .. ) 
8rd Cambridge Corps aL Neti: gig AOeeeh 9 is + }In addition to 
; clothing to be - 
Z provided by 
Government. ‘ 
1st Adm. Bn. Cheshire Ch eee Rely ee, A ‘ .. | Camp expenses AG 
2nd) Js, | sil) Mater aes} OR. opie i » +s} Clothing ..| Accoutrements. 
3rd a » Pil (are TifehOSo aia ee is -| Left to  dis- | Uniforms, great 
E cretion of | coats, accou- 
Commanding trements, and 
Officers. haversacks. 
4th of es Pee ».| None stated .. % ..| Ranges and drill] Great coats and 
fields. valises, 
5th a 5 :| Yes, exclusive) Is. 6d. per » General ex- 
head camp penses and 
allowance. rations. 4 
1st 5 Cinque Ports:.| No, exclusive | 20s. .. $ .»| Rations and | Blank ammu- 
camp expenses.| nition and i; 
great coats. 
1st ¥ Clackmannan..| Yes, exclusive] None.. .| Stores ..| None .. ..| Great —_ coats 
j and badges. 
Ist if Cornwall ..| No .. + | 20s. .| Money ..| Great coats and | 
| knapsacks, | 
znd fe S| eee & pa iO a i A .| Drill and camp | Great coats, 
{ expenses. » valises and 
water bottles. 
1st of Cumberland ..; ,, .. ee gOS. Meare 5 » -.! Uniforms and 
battalion drills. 
1st Pe Denbigh Ba een a ms Stores .. Great coats, | To allow of corps 
haversacks, going into camp, — 
gaiters, water _ 
bottles. 
1st 3 Derbyiel oe den ae -| Not stated ..| Money ..| Drill shed and | Great coats and / 
range. water bottles. 
3rd me Wego Me tell ease late PelelOSne ae a0) F -| Camp expenses | Rationsin camp 
and uniforms. targets, great 
coats, gaiters 
and helmets. 
1st Devon. . ee| Yes, exclusive] 7s. 6d. ee a +.| Camp expenses | Great coats and| Instead of present | 
ile: @ marquee. 2s. 6d. camp al- 
: lowance. 7 
2nd ie On ++) No, exclusive] 10s. .. at % ..| Head - quarter, | Great coats ..| Great coats essen- 


ranges, atten- 
dance at bat- 
talion drills. 


tial for camps. 
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-AppEnpix~No: XIX:.—Surims or Questions B—continued. Ave. XTX, 


ne emaed. 
eee 11—continwed. 


aici ein ecine 
i] 
| | } 


arate, Sufficiency of Addition “|” Stores or Mone ~ Store 
Beal ois cf. Grant. © recommended. | Money. Purpose Articles. sige! 


Training i in camp oe 
or barracks. 


Clothing, drill Great coats. 


ss PILOTE LO No, exclusive | 10s. ,. 
sheds, ranges, 


yee: | camps. oe 
» 10s..." «| Not'stated | nt ‘| Great coats, | 
: leggings, ac- 
| coutrements, 
and water 
ae bottles. 
dm. Bn. Dorset... co] i. Stores .. te Clothing Aa 
a } appointments. 
Dumbarton ..| ,, 6) 7. 80s. or 10s. ..| Both’ .. ‘General expenses] Great coats and| 10s. if men are 
- gaiters, provided with 
| great coats and 
 gaiters; 30s, if 
Tote neal 
++| 10s. .. --| Money .. an ie Contingent on 
an * oi =e performance of 
additional com- 
. pany drills, 
aur fe ean sella P 
‘s| No, protagiye 108. ..° 46] Money ..| General expenses} “© *.. ‘In addition to 
wey . | camp allowance. 
Gone te paca |. . _ | Stores.’ ie Great coatsand| 
; haversacks, 
lecicdl 20s. ot CF eae od oF General expenses ya ies 
_ «+! 10s, * oe ” os Pe ” oe 
‘d Durham Corps .. 4 ha +o| 68. ob --| Both ..|Pay for in-| Targets, man- 
Be srnitsttihes 11 er eee oilers structors, cost | tlets, clothing 
| ‘ pe Ske salami - of drill sheds} ‘and accoutre- | 
oe . and ground, ments. 
| } 
+»| Not stated ..| Stores .. % Accoutrements,| Great coats and 
I : great coats} valises, only in 
es ae | and valises. case of being 
LIE owe in : called out for 
| service. 
22 Utlwe6e Money ..| Clothing’ and) © 4. ~- |* 10s. for clothing 
‘ erection of and 10s. for 
a drill hall. erection of drill 
roe pe. ' “hall and general 
ek purposes. 
ae aes Stores .. oe Accoutrements 
PORT EA 2 ‘ rs is - great coats 
and rations 
| when in camp. 
| | : 
O vs ee} 108, or 15s. «|, te ee Uniform equip-| If provided en- 


ment’ and} tirely byGovern- 


PHO | HHOTe | accoutrements| ment deduction 
ipa mead of 10s. to be 
a made from capi- 
i er “4 x tation grant. 
* wands ne ey eo [0 : a Money oe rats arn i 
oe penses. 
a +] 108. «, ..| Hither ..| Uniform and} Great coats, 
- “th equipment. water bottles 
he i . and equip- 
xe fte0d Prot) 208 a0 Wedd |.. ; : te el 
& . 
«| Money .. Veaneral expenses Great coats, 
water bottles, 
leggings and 
et. 
re tees Creat coatsand|To be kept in 
knapsacks. store. 


2P2 
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Apvprenpix No. XIX,—Szrizs or Questions B—continued. 


Finance—continued. 


Arm and Corps. 


Question 11—continued. 


Addition 
recommended. 


Stores or 


Money. 


Money 


Sufficiency of 
Purposes. 


Grant. 


Rifle—continued. 


1st Adm. Bn. Flint .. -+| Yes, exclusive} 20s. .. -»| Money ..| Camp allowance | Great coatsand| Camp _ allowance . 
: asad accoutrements} in addition to 
free rations. 
1st Forfar.. oil NO bsi6 -.| A scale 46 - ..| Travelling ex-| A cape. 
penses, rations 
and training in 
camp. 
Ist Forfar Corps .. Aili | Fin On “5 --| Both —..| Travelling and | Accoutrements. 
Head-quarter 
expenses. 
10th ,, Es A Pet Aerie es Sot LOS. slo -»| Money ..| General expenses} Clothing, _ ac- 
coutrements, 
and targets. 
Ist Adm. Bn. Galloway Als. care! oo wet 108.) i ae | Stores ss ao Leggings, cape 
and helmets. 
1st a Glamorgan ..| 5, .-| Cannot say .. nie ae *° 
2nd _s,, 5 Soke ree oc a foe | .»| Money ..]| General purposes} None, 
3rd Glamorgan Corps aAiMarn. Sp wie OS. iss a 5 - Clothing and ae 
equipment, 
1st Adm. Bn. Gloucester ..| Nearly eS: isk 40 4 .-| Rations in camp | Clothing, hayver- 
: sacksand great) 
coats. 
1st Gloucester Corps eile INO! Bee aa US. oh Se 35 ..| General expenses 4 
1st Adm. Bn. Haddington ..| ,, «. «| Not stated ..} Stores ., ah Accoutrements 
and great coats| 
1st An Hants .. ysiellnias oe owl LORS) os -»| Money ..| Equipments .. os Tn addition to this 
an extra 2s. 6d. 
per head for 
volunteers going 
into camp. 
2nd 3 Fen Oe rR ae sell OSs ue 5) e-| General ex- ae 
penses. 
4th + ee SO ape ac weal ehOs- aoe -»| Both ..| Travelling al-;Great coats 
i lowances, and valises. 
1st 3 Hereford Reith Gy) ire A Woes 55 «»| Money ..| Clothing in| Great coats, 
camp. knapsacks, &c. 
1st pe Hertford etias ies sole LOST Ee ae - -.| Extra expenses.| Great  coats|'To be provided 
and gaiters, by Government 
in addition to 
the 10s. a-head. 
2nd 4 ef BA! hraad os ..| None stated .. ; ..| Camp expenses 4 
great —_ coats, 
valises, &c. 
1st s Inverness cee] 97 ve 5h OSs tee os + ..| Camp expenses, 
2nd Isle of Man Corps sellt laye tee eal 208,,° 0% BE, s --| General —_pur- | Great coats. 
poses. 
1st Adm. Bn. Isle of Wight .| 5, «. sal 2OS reed .»| Stores .. Ne Belts, _ great 
coats, and 
head-dress. 
1st Kent .. BA bite 8 Sc sel] OSS» «| Money ..| Drill premises, | Great coats ..} Government 
{ uniform, &c. should provide 
3 ; great coats in 
addition to the 
20s. 
5th 4 45 aed ks sinters 5 Great coats .. as 


LOsaiie oe By ee 


Store 
Articles. 


_ Remarks. 


APPENDIX. 


Apprenpix No. XIX.—Serniss or Quzstions B—continued. 


Finance—continued. 


Ist Kent Corps 
ad 


” 


”. 


” 


 '‘Rifle—continued. 


” 


” 


oe 


Question 11—continued. 


Sufficiency of 


Grant. 


No .. ee 


» @@ oe 


Not stated .. 


Barely, exclu- 
sive, 
No .. “s 
» °e ee 
Barely on 
No ee oe 
9 ee ee 
9 0e ee 
No, exclusive 
No’... oe 
Yes, exclusive 
Nowe we 
” mi ° oe 
No .. An 
Nearly so, 
exclusive. 
Note. ae 


No, exclusive 


Yes, exclusive 


No... aa 


Addition 
recommended. 


10s. io 


Cannot say .. 


Not stated .. 


2801, a-year . 


10s. oe ce 


OSes os 
LOss He wa 
10s. .. Ae 
‘15s. ee ee 
Osta. we 
OS, See we 
10s. .. Bo 
10s. ae ve 
LOS es ate 
ABs) ae as 


2s. per diem 
per head, 


18s. or 8s. .. 


LOS, viele oe 


Not stated .. 


Stores or 


Money. 


Both 


Money 


Stores 
Money 


Both* 


Money 


” 


Both 


»” 


» 


” 


oe 


ee 


oe 


| Camp 


Great 


Ranges, 


Money 
Purposes. 


allow- 
ances. 


coats, 
gaiters, and 


knapsacks. 
Gaiters, water 


bottles, haver- 
sacks, 


| Travelling  ex- 
penses and 
clothing. 


Camp expenses, 
clothing. 


Great coats, 
valises, &e. 


General expendi- 
ture and camp 
expenses. 


Clothing and ac- 
coutrements. 


Travelling and 
camp expenses. 


Drill hall and 
ranges. 


Expenses of 
drill hall and 
rifle range. 


drill 


sheds, and 


camps. 
oe 


General 
penses. » 


ex- 


General expenses 


. | Camp allowance 


To provide camp 
of instruction 
and equipment. 


Clothing, &e. .. 


General expenses} Great 


Store 
Articles. 


Clothing and 
accountre- 
ments. 

ee 
Valises and 


great coats. 


Cape. 

Great coats 
and gaiters. 
Great coats 

and packs, 
Great coats, 
valise, and 


camp equip- 
ment. 
Complete set of 
accoutre- 
ments. 


Great coats. 


Great coats, 
and valises. 


Great coats, 
leggings, &e. 


Great coats 
and valise. 
Great coats 


and valises, 
and serges. 


oe 


coats 
and valises. 


Remarks. 


Free issue of 
clothing and ac- 
coutrements, 
with increased 
camp allowance 
preferable to 
simple money 
payment. 


* Valises and great 
coats to be given 
by Government 
and kept up by 
corps. 


In addition to 
horse allowance 
for F. O. 


Stores, in addition 
to 10s. 


Store articles to 
be given in ad- 
dition to the 
money. 


Tf training in 
camp be insisted 
on, 18s., other- 
wise 8s. 


In addition to the 


15s. 

Drill quarters, 
clothing, and 
ranges to be 
provided by 
Government, 
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sa Appenpix No. XIX.—Suries or Quustions B—continued. 


Finance—continued. ~ ; aie 
Question 11—continued. 


Sufficiency of Addition Stores or Money |. Store . 
#i7,A00 Corps. Grant. recommended. | Money, Purposes, Articles. Remarks, ( 


Rifle—continued. 


1st Lancashire Corps | Expenses of ty 


corps. 


5th 9 7 . | General expenses} Valises To be provided by 
; Government in 
addition to the 
20s. 
6th +s. “4 Yes, exclusive i ais 
Sthy ys No} 5, ++] 10s, or 15s. .. ; | General expenses ay 15s. if in camp 
every year, 10s. 
if in every other 
year. 
10th _s, i Yes, exclusive! 2s, per head Camp .. a a In addition to an 
per day. allowance for en- 
campment f 
ground, 
13th ,, 45 No., sat azo --| Rent of head-| Great coats, 
quarters. . haversacks, 
valises, &c. 
15th ”» » :| General expenses} Great ~- coats, | Store articles to 
leggings, &c. | be supplied by 
Government, if 
also rations, tra- ‘ 
velling expenses, 
and field allow- 
ance to men 
when in camp in 
addition to the 
, lbs, 
24th ,, » ss exclusive] 10s. Camp fund and 5G 
great coats. 
27th; " Purchase of 
stores, great, 
coats, and ac- 
coutrements. 
33rd, 4 Camp and neces- 
saries. 
40th ,, = Provided Govern- 
ment supplies 
clothing and 
drill sheds, 
47th ,, . | Exclusive of camp, 
rifle range, and 
drill ground ex- 
penses, 
48th ,, » Money ..|Travelling ex- 
penses. 
54th ,, ” Stores ..| = Clothing, great |In addition to 
; coats, and] railway fares to 
leggings. rifle range. 
56th ,, ” .| Money ..| General expenses oF 
64th » Both ../ Clothing and/Great coats, 
training. water bottle, tos 
and _ haver- 
sack. 
80th _,, ” Nie 84 a+| 2002. .. Not stated | Clothing and | Cloaks and 
railway fare. haversacks, 
1st Adm. Bn. Leicester ay ae - ofl Oe, Money ..| General -.| Great coat or 
hod cape. 
Ist » Lincoln sy lok <b. el ads: ” 
2nd ” ” :+| Yes, exclusive | 4s. per diem | Money ..| Rations and - Additional camp 
per head. cooking —ex- allowance. 
i penses, 
Jet ..,, Linlithgow ..] No he »+| 1500, per yearn | Both  ..| Travelling al- | Ammunition... 


lowances, 
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 Appenpix, No, XIX.—Sznius or Quustions B—continued. 


-continued. 
Question 11—continued. 
. | Sufficiency of } Addition Stores or Money. Store 


i: ~~ Grant. | 'récommended:| Money. Purposes. Articles. — BecanERa: 


‘No .. -.| Not stated . Head-quarter | Equipment and] Government to 


..drill shed and} valises. provide both. 
rifle ranges 
Sih Gpreiue | es «| 208... --| Money ..| Clothing .. | Clothing and 
> cease! | a accoutrements 
oe oe Ln tie . ba "0 Profers allowance 


for head-quarter 
and rifle range, 
great coats being 
found by Gov- 


ernment, 
we +e] 20s. 4. ..| Money ..| Head-quarter | Great coats, | Store articles in 
travelling ex-| valises, and addition to capi- 
penses and rifle}, water bottles.| tation of 20s, 
' ranges. 
No, exclusive! 10s. .. oe + Travelling and | Great coats. 
were) J i> _. clothing. \ , 
» hile 98 ' i 
| No-.. — ..| Not stated ..| Stores ..| 4 Great coats, 
} valises, and 
mevot) |. Se eee ; | gaiters. 
oe +e} 3507. a-year | Both ..| General se | Great coats and 
and stores. waterproof 

NI i sheets. 

0 oof 5000. +«| Money ..|.General expenses ees 
and uniform. 

ak’ sl Not staded’’..| Stores .. & Great coats, 

valises, and 
i water bottles 

rh ri be ct ee Money ..| General .. | Great coats. 

+ .«| Not stated ..] Stores .. ne Accoutrements, 
\ ‘ includin 

| haversacks 
i and water 

bottles, 
itsy : ee ae Money ..| Uniforms oe an 

ap oo} 108... a 3 .» | General ..| Great coats, 
dah water bottles 
and valises. 

.. | Not stated ..] Clothing Br os Clothing ..|/If Government 
clothe corps then 
present capita- 
| - yee tion grant could 
for: be reduced. 

Si. fir bea) 455 Hither, Equipment ..| Equipment, 

stores 
preferred 
oe | Not stated od See ae . Ch J ts 
| No .. ..| Not stated ..| Money ..| Equipment ..| Great coat and 
. valise. 
. i wo| LOS, 2. oe ” se ae 
oho e Tyr) <|GLOSIORT|., «zhao, , General - hi hy 


1s ve[ 10s... «| Hither ..| Clothing —.. | Clothing. 


a WO |LOB:) tes ..| Money ..| Great coats and} Great cortsand) In addition to 
>, dni valiso equip-| valise equip-| special grants of 
; ment. | ment. 5/, and 81. per 
mothers 2 wpatcny st l ; , . annum to each 
: certificated 
officer and non- 
; commissioned 
quasi) | ' offiver. 


camp. 
1st Norfolk Corps .. af Moi ¢t ce MMOs ANE | Moc. Monegics ae got Accoutrements. 
8rd rf bs alle ..| Not stated .. ah “ ae 
4th 3 He oe REA: Se | 28. 6d. .»| Money ..| Camp .. -. | Accoutrements 
1st Adm. Bu. Northampon..} ,, .. ..| Not stated .. is Rations in camp | Uniform. 
“Ist 3 Northumberland) ,, .. | LOSI pasts oe ‘ General Sh a, 
8th Northumberland Corps..} ,, .. sea LOS aerate sts rf x Camp equipage | 'To be provided by 


ve 
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Appenpix No. XIX,—Szrizs or Questions B—continued. - 


Finance—continued. 
Question 11—continued. 


Sufficiency of Addition Stores or Money Store 
Arm and Corps. Grant. recommended. | Money. Purposes, Articles. Remarks, 


Evifle—continued. 


Money ..| Great coats, | Great coats and] Advocates assimi- 


37th Middlesex Corps seALEINO a\e -+| 10s. .. wEee : : : Me 
valise equip-| valises equip-| lation of regi- 


ment, and ment, mental camp to 
travelling ex- autumn drill al- 
penses lowance. 
88th 4 ay yall Bags ee ey aos) ae mY Head-quarters, | Great coats, &., 
great coats, | &e. 
and _valise 
equipment. 
39th y ve ..| Yes, exclusive} Not stated* +e ve Great coats ..|* Sum sufficient to 
carry all camp 
expenses, 
40th 3 wa ee| No oie | LOR SEDs o Money ..| Uniform and | Great coats and ( 
general ex- equipmeut, { 
penses. 4 
46th # 50 At on Ae & ee LOS EG 0:8 a Travelling and | Great coats and 
; camp expenses} valise equip- |: 
ment. | 
49th i oe Bil deer mers A 50 Clothing .,| Clothing .» | Clothing «-| Government to 
supply clothing 
and reduce pre- 
sent capitation 
grant to 15s, 
50th Fr oe oe ¥ ale Aa ar Great coats and} * Corps does not 
valise equip- | draw capitation 
ment. ent; gratui- 
tous issues of 
stores desirable. 
Ist Adm. Bn. Midlothian ..| No .. --| Not stated Stores .. es Great coats and) If Government 
; valise equip-| supply great 
ment. coats and valise 
equipment, capi- 
tation grant 
ample as at 
present. 
1st Midlothian Corps Boll digg Rete a IPLORS a Money ..| General --| Great coats and 
} valise equip- 
ment, 
Ist Adm. Bn. Monmouth ..| ,, .. PO COSr At are M3 Uniform -.| Great coats .. 
ond) |, i ..| Yes, exclusive] 6s. .. - Travelling  al- 36 
lowance for 
united drill. 
2nd Monmouth Corps oe! Noo. +» | 15s. or 208. .. * Great coats and. te 
equipment. 
1st Newcastle-on-Tyne Corps.| ,, .. «o} 10s.) 2 e's a General and ve 
clothing. 


Great coats, |In addition to 
gaiters, and | more  ammu- 
valises, nition Govern- 
ment should pay 
all expenses of 
clothing and 


1st Adm. Bn. Norfolk ..| Yes, exclusive| 10s. .. --| Both —_,,| Clothing, shoot- 
ing, and camp. 


overnment, 


bal ry, 
oo} 

i by 

_ 
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Apprnpix No, XIX.—Sertes or Questions B—continued. Arp, XIX, 


——= 


Finance—continued. 
Question 11—continued., 


Sufficiency of Addition Stores or Money Store 


pee Corre. Grant. ‘recommended. | Money. Purposes. Articles, Semaere 
Rifle—continued. 
Ist Adm. Bn. Notts... ..|No .. ..| 2s.6d. ..| Money ..| Camp expenses fe 
Ist Notts Corps me cry! arena oe OSsca te ..| Hither ..]| Rifle range and | Great coats and 
drill ground, knapsacks, 
1st Oxford Corps .. UPON, he oe] 10s. .. e-| Money ..| General expenses ee 
2nd %. .s Cat he .»| Not stated ..| Stores ..| Clothing and | Great coats and] Corps should be 
equipment, leggings, equipped and 
clothed by Goy- 
ernment. 
1st Adm, Bn. Pembroke ..} ,, .. walbes cas 7 os Uniform, valise 
equipment, 
and great coats 
lst Ms Perth .. Re 45 weil eh ORs sate ee| Money ..| Clothing and | Great coats ..} Government to 
- equipment, issue great coats 
in addition to 
the 10s. 
2nd, ed te Pot ary key «| Notstated ..}| Stores .. fic} Great coats |In addition to 
| . and accoutre-| rents of ranges, 
\ ments. magazines, drill 
halls and fields. 
‘lst i Renfrow ss] 5, 0 se 5 Pr ane ere oe Great coats and 
valise equip- 
ment. 
2nd, ” se! 5, ee «| 1s. per day for| Money ..| Camp allowances ee In addition to all 
j : each man and actual travelling 
5s. for each expenses. 
officer. 
3rd ” thy Lo » oe oe 1807. oo ee » eo General ee oe 
1st i Ross BPR 56 eat 10s, 0h ey 4 »e | Great coats and AS 
equipments, 
Ast ri Roxburgh ..| Yes,exclusive| Not stated ..| Both  ..| Travelling and | Accoutrements 
camp allow- 
ances. 


Ist ,, Shropshire ..| No ..  ../ 15s. .. ..| Money ..| Camp expenses. | Great coats. 


2nd, 4 ae seatters eal Bae, ot x » «| Rifle yvanges, | Great coats. 
j drill halls, and 
equipment. 
1st 7A Somerset ct Ica ham Oc ee| 502. per com- a e.| Support of fa-| Great coats and Great, coats and 
pany. mily of men] valise equip- yalises in addi- 
when in camp} ment. tion to money. 
and incidental 
: o expenses. 
2nd ” ” ee 9 00 weeLOCe vere oe ” Oy General ee oe 
/ 8rd ” ” ale ee dele ..| Not stated ..| Stores .. oe Clothing and | Clothing and 
ig equipment. equipment to be 
a \ supplied at pub- 
hs lic expense, 
1st » Stafford Soll! GAR AG el LOS: Se .e| Both  o6| Rations in camp} Greatcoatsand|If Government 
, valise equip-| supplies great 
ments. coats and var 
lise equipment, 
25s. per man in 
money suflicient. 
BT", s Bel ea tes el Og. de oe| Money ..| Camp expenses | Great coats. 
(8rd ” ” oe » 00 oe 15s. ee oe ” oe Camp and equip- os 
4 ment, 
Athy ey, a Wallis. tos PSOne a2 » ee | General -»| Great coats and |*In addition to the 
WSs valise equip- 10s. 
ment.* 


2Q 
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gis Appunpix No. XIX.—Szrtes or Quustions B—continued. 


Finance—continued. 
Question 11—continued. 


Sufficiency of Addition Stores or Money Store | 
Arm and Ootps. Grant. recommended. zt ate if Purposes. Articles. peeves 3 


{ 


Rifle—continued. 


. | Great coats and. 
valise. equip- 
ment, 


5th Adm. Bn. Stafford easlNO: fos stat LOS fe Se MEGER Triste General 


Great coats and 


lst ,, Stirling seh oe veut We 2. ..| Stores ..| Provision of | ] 
stores, yalise equip- 4 
“| ment.. | 
lat es Suffolk We. S -«| Not stated ., dv ‘Teapls dokes. | Detail given ..| Government |). 
should supply 
all necessary 
equipment. 

2nd hess 3 relies \. roe ZOS.. fee doles css Be A | Cloth for cloth-} A aet oe 
thing, to be is 
made up lo- A 
cally. ? \ 
‘ 4 ‘ o j i Ye: 
1st. ay Surrey Schtesy @ Ie echROs. ..| Money ..} General nek Increased pay ( 


necessary for 
Sergeant In- 


structors. 'g 
and et emer 9 one likes +. A Stores. | . Great coats. 
3rd ys --| No 20s. .. ««| Money .,| General ..| Uniform. 
4th FA i ny ee od seelOsds vit iste | ao a __ | Great coats* .. |*Injaddition to10s. 
Ist Surrey Corps o- adh 5 be 8501... ..| Both  ..| Head-quarters | Great coats, ac- ; 
and range. coutrements, 
and valise i 
equipment. ini 
2nd. mn 50 sei aaten LOSS Wee ..| Money .. | Brigade drill | Great coats and a 
and camp ex- valises. 
_ penses. 
%th rr : pole ssh ta sa) Not stated ..| Stores ..]. 8 b Clothing j i 
19th es 40 Selasann ate «| 5000. atyear ..| Money ..| Rent of ranges, A) 
head-quarters, a st if 
and travelling 
expenses. , 
Ist Adm. Bn. Sussex... Heleagh) 5 ««| 2s: 6d.* .»| Both —_..| Camp allowances} Equipment... |*In addition to alli 
i camp expenses — 
to be paid by 
the publie, bY 
Ist Sussex Corps .. He | Nes 20s. .» ae hy .. | Extra instructors Great coats and 
and O.R. Clerk} yalise equip- 
ment. 
1st Adm. Bn. Sutherland .. | 2” 8k oo 108... .. ..| Money ..| General -.| Corps necessa- 
é ries. 
Dabeernns Tower Hamlets} Yes, exclusive | , ; (eee 
1st Tower:Hamlets Corps ..| No .. -+| 10s... «e| Money ..| General ae oi . 
ist Adm. Bn. Warwick - ..] 5, Not stated .. bs ais ‘ -.| Great coats and|*In addition to ra-. 
valises.* tions in camp — 
and money. 
Ist Warwick Corps .. We ied ©, ++} 80s, ori 10s.¥ .. Silene ae # Dh *30s.,ifrent of advil 
shed and rifle 
range is still to 
be paid by corps. 
ist Adm. Bn. Westmoreland | ,, .. a0 ole a on 6 mac Submits plan of 
BE _, own for paymen,- 
by Government 
_of brigade drills, 


Ist és Wilts .. ool os ee «| 20s... -.| Money ..| General .. | Accoutrements*|*To be supplied by ’ ¢ 
3 E ope , : Government, in | 

0 ; é addition to the | 

: 20s. ’ 


ontinued. hk 3 te J 5 
11—continued. 


. "e +i\e Sa DhwEih it TIW ies 5 a2 ut Wis sie 


Sufficiency of | Addition * Stored or 


ey 


«| Yes, exclusive! 10s.* os 


Money oe 


great coats, 
and yalises. 


Camp allowances} Great coats, ac- 
x coutrements, 
and yalise 
equipments.* 


tt Great: coats and 
valises.* 


Conennl va »| Clothing, ac- 


Mone Store 
Grant. _|,recommended.|, Money. ; Dupes | — Articles. Bomerie. 
60s. ».  ..| Both _ ..| Travelling ex- | Clothing and |*Allclothing, great 
. : CY * penses. J ak equipments.” coats, accoutre- 
ments, and 
equipment to 
be supplied by 
Government 
: when extra capi- 
tation grant 
would be unne- 
cessary. 
et On era Nel ass a Accoutrements, 
: haversacks, 


* Extra tents, in 
addition to store 
articles, to be 
supplied in ad- 
dition to the 
2s. 6d. 


*Both great coats 
and valises, in 
addition to 10s. 


st York Corps. 208. 2. -»| Money .. * Corps to be al- 
= as Ja coutrements, | lowed to buy 
ae: a if mee and equip- these at cost 
hetoae ment.* price. 
dm, Bn, North York ie ‘Both .. se Valise equip- | * Gives detailed 
i aX ment. list of additional 
allowances to be 
eS yreeme made by Gov- 
£ OOLOLTE, “LO ernment. 
E20R es ..| Money .. |General expenses|  —s_.,. 
We, a ..| Hither ..| General hand Clothing and 


great coats. 


“Money we 


20s. ve Ae Great coats and} None. 
valise equip- 
ment. 
1s Ge 0 : ..| Camp .. ae 4 
exclusive vs Of te is Cost of combined 
: drill in camp, or 
brigade to be 
defrayed by 
Government in 
addition. 
o 108., .. ..| Money ..| Camp .. ..| None. 
me Los: aH a ..| General Pe ne 
=e Osean ; rf .-| General and | None. 
camp. 
+. | 808.* ... ci “) cae BS oy Bo oe *10s. extra for 
general, 20s. 
extra for camp 
expenses. 
An LOS. ee én iy «.| Camp. .. ss hd 


For Summary, see next page. 
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Ape. XIX, _ Apprnpix No, XIX.—Srrms or Quustions B—continued. ; 
SUMMARY OF ANSWERS—QUESTION 1. Hoos 
Number considering amount sufficient’ .. an vs 31 ace 
” ee: ” insufficient .. oe .. 253 
‘ No answers put) tee Fie Se, Ri <i v ee toi ee + 9 i 
| Metal erie oa 
Came . ' ; . st eh s ak 
Rate of minimum money addition—For 60s. ..  .. 4 ae 
; ” ” ”» Hy POSS” 4's oo 3 
” ” 9 ” 40s. ee A . 3 
” ” »” 7 35s, i ee i 
” I ” ” » 30s... oe 7 
” ” ” pe AOS ee Peas 
bP 7.50 ” : ” 18s. oe 1 
»” ” ” ” 15s. & ° ee 15 
” ’ ” rpg Ee aD <5 105% 
” ” ” iy am PSO. ee 4 
” ” ” : » 6s. oe ee 2 
” ” ” » 5s oe 8 
” ” ” ” 4s. oe ee 1 re aa 
” ” ” y 2s. 6d. i 4. 
” ” ” » Qs, oe oe 3 y 
BT +) x” ” Is, 6d. ee f 1 
Lump sum eo ee ee ee ee eo eo ee 14 
Gt ited ay ee whae, tae ly ceel cat “bat Whale oakieneem 
Various ee eo ee ee ee ee ee : eo 
Total a ee eee) 
Number of Corps preferring Stores or Articlesin kind . 36 
” ‘ ” requiring both eo “ee eo ee 34 
my ¥ mn 2 ae aa 6 
No answer ee ee c ee eo 0 ee , ee ee . ‘ Are 917 
Total’. ky Mahal Nas | te 298 
wot B arti 
i 
“h 
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_ Appendix No. XIX,.—SrErius or Quustions B—continued. Arp. XIX, 


— 


20. Is it desirable to increase the present standard of requirements for efficiency ? 
If so, in what direction and to what extent? j; 


a ee eee 
‘ 


tut ; a ys ae Desirable or not Direction 
and. Corps. eto increase Standard. % Extent. 


Remarks, 


ee ee No.. oe ee 
26 oe yy 0e oe oe 
oo oe oe 

oo oe 9 ee oe oe 
oe ee sedig ee oe 
oe oe 9 0@ ; oo oe 
ee ee yee | oe oo 


sd ENGINEER. — 


Cheshire Corps .. _—.. | Yes se ses we | Double present standard. 
, Adm, Bn, Durham oe : of EE MNCE ey aes x 
Flint Corps 44 oo] 99 oe oe ah ied 
in 8 teed | > 1st year 50 drills. 
1st Adm. Bn. Gloucester .. we ee ee rn 2ndi 55,980, 5 
; 8rd. oy 20 » 
Ist Hants Corps oe asl INOvs oe eo be " 66 


Ist Lanark Corps... «.) Yes 4 er ..| Engineering and field works. 


Lancashire Corps. e ee ” “as oe ; ee ‘Extra drills or attendance 
: : at camp of Engineer In- 
4 structors. 
ory cal NOs ee oe ; oe : eo 


London Corps .. «| Yes «6 se «of Extra efficiency grant. 


: st Middlesex Corps .. ee No.. oe oe oo oe 
an 
forthampton Corps ..| 5,66 we Ag ee ae 
wer Hamlets Corps ..| Yes uu ww we | D4 per annum attendances 
‘ during first year’s service. 
York Corps oo wee eal me oe .»| Greater number of attend- 
anh rk ances. as for recruits 
annually. ‘ 
” ; ee No ee . ee oe ee ee 
TILLERY. | 
Br. Aberdeen se} No. aa ne ctices ie 


_ Argyll... ..| No, for Privates and Gun- | Hxtra drills. 
thi ners; Yes for Officers. 


: In. Ayrshire ..| Yes 0 .» «| Attendances increased to 20] . , @ 
‘ per annum, 
shire Corps Belle ss sad we .»| Increase in number of drills. 
ne 3, so) Nowe oe os oe eo 
n-Tweed Corps | 00 ee wes ae 4 Unless the capitation alow ances are 


- increased, 


vithness 4. | Yes ar) oe e-{ Increase number of compul- 

’ Ee ; sory drills to 18 gun, 6 re- 

pository, and 12 company 
and carbine. 
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Apprnpix No, XIX.—-Ssrims or Quzstions B—continued. 
LE ficiency—continued. 
Question 20—continued. : 
4 
Desirable or not Direction : 
Arm and Corps. to increase Standard. and Extent. Remark 4 
Artillery—continued. ia t 
Ist Adm. Br. Cheshire ..]Noww .. . ‘A b 
1st 4 Cinque Ports..} Yes oe Ga ali compulsory attendances: at & 
repository drill. t 
1st 4, Cornwall «-| No.. ee an o ee 
ister 1h, Cumberland ..| Yes ©... Sa .. | Gun and repository drill. 
Ist -,, Devonshire ..] No... .. ee ics Neco tsi Dnlesst sent annually to a camp or 
ae ne * garrison. 
VARGW 2 ep 4) ce eae teen 1 T eea a ..| Drills and repository exercises. A 
2nd Durham Oorps .. «| No,. | 5 An . 
8rd _ ae e@VOs seh) cee = ..| 2or38 harbalion dvills for ar- 
e tillery. 
4th 5 an BON een i aed aS os | ies | Cost beyond means, 4 
1st Edinburgh City Corps ue No.. z ae be . , 
, 4 
2nd Hssex Corps .. Ge aeartes 5G a oe e a 
3rd » ee a9 0 oe os oo ee 
1st Adm. Br. Fife .. --| Yes ee ee .-| Repository work  .. .. | Without compulsion. 
1st a Forfar Sei oe ee oe -.| Further instruction: Proposes ; | 
a school for Scotland. oe 
1st s Glamorgan ..] No.. oe oe 
LS Gloucester ..| Yes vs % -+| Drill attendances for first five | If capitation grant is also increased. = __ 
years’ service. tonsa ee 
1st Haddington Corps ee] No.. # us t 
1st Adm. Br. Hants .. oe 2 ra : ‘ i 
ist Ms; Inverness -..] ,,.. AO Be # my a6 | fi . 7 
- oo a J 
ete. ss pmeRCeTE) tors --| Yes si ..| Additional capitation for men 
attending 24, and recruits 
40, drills. ; 
9th Kent Corps a similis gs se do --| More drills in camp or bar- 
racks, and obligatory. ie 
10th ,, ” ee aa: 10 gun, 4: marchin a 4 
ss 50 Ba Bs an onze Addition of capitation grant tom at en- | 
| © bine drills. danecé ‘at number of drills. 4 5 
1st Lanark ,, oe soil ge 5c ae e+ | Drill. : 
2nd Adm. Br. Lancashire ..| No.. as ne 
3rd, ” ee! Yes, for officers .. -| Optional, not compulsory ..| Provided inereased efficiency grant be ; 
given, 
4th ” ” oe No.. ee way PS eis: Hr sale, 
1st Lancashire Corps... - ..| Yes ae ad s.| Present number of 12 to be 
increased to 24 drills. 
4th 39 ” ee No eo ° oe 
8th ” ” -+| Yes 08 as ++ | Number of drills: 40 for first 
year, and 16 for‘every year 
after. 
15th 9 «| Yes; but impossible ,. . 
“19th ” ” | ee No... oe i: ee ee 
1st Adm. Br, Lincoln ea llises ate is Bp THs te 


1st London Corps ., 


we 8% 99 vq pe 


I ifcieney—continued. 


soriareianai Lessee iia (Cae 


d Middlesex cg es 


ary Th ror'd | 
‘) Yes 


dlothian Corps Molt s ) 
1 } 
dm. Br.Monmouth ..| , | 
n 
t Newcastle-on-Tyne Corps| ,, 
4 
; Adm. Br. Norfolk 4 
ides Northumberland} No.. 


. 


id Northumberland Corps.. 
Adm. Br. Orkney 


” : OWE br PO 


West York Corps * 


‘RIFLE. 


INOje. J 


% vel bys we 
en Corps as ees | 
Bn Arey ..| Yes 
BEAGR: isa? wo,?| 
PAESIE yous af Yes } 


Banff .. Soha | 
Bedford =e oo 
SEED 

Bathe dirjas ieee ati 
hae } 
es | New | 
. Berwickshire ..| ,, .. 
ecknock ..| No.. — 
) e \ 


Mon Question 20— continued. 


ee 


Desirable or not 
to inérease Standard. |}, 


ihe’ 


ae 
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chro gener ven’ 


a aee 


a eee 


ee 


eo]. 


APPENDIX No. XIX.—Serres or Questions B—continued. 


Direction 
and Extent. 


20 drills per annum. 


-| 8 drills beyond the present 12 
2 attendances at battalion drill. 


Proposes 43 years’ scale of 
dri 


. +4 er se 


8 more drills, ty ot 


Proposes a 2 years’ scale, 
A 


. 


‘ie otherwise, a new scale of 


drills proposed. . . 


yee , ’ 
| 
seee , 
\ 
ace ‘ 
| 
ee . . 
oe . 


I 
MS, faaee 


; a 
ve anepitedey battalion drills 


jee 
j ee 


AAaitional company and. ear- 


bine drills. Scale oo 


! ee 


Commanding Officer to have 
power to order more drills. 


3 more squad or company 


For giving ‘greater facilities 
for assembling i in camp or 
barracks.’ * é 


15 instead) of 9 drills. 
, Increasing adabes of com- 
ee and battalion drills. 


Provided extra ‘capitation be given. 


Provided. extra , capitation grant be 
given. 


Unless greater facilities are given for 
instruction. 


Provided capitation grant be increased. 


t f 


In favour of compulsory attendance 
at 3 Adjutant’s visits in case of 
‘every volunteer of every Bane 
Spe 


4 


Provided pick “capitation grant Be 
given, » ; 
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~ Appenpix No. XIX.—Szris or Questions B—continued 


Eficiency—continued. 
Question 20—continued. 


dom ond Gps, | yg Damage cpr Remarks 

Rifle—ocontinued. 
1st Bucks Corps 36 ..| Yes ‘9 AQ »-| Making camps compulsory ..| Provided extra capitation grant be — 
1st Adm. Bn. Cambridge ..| No.. BD Ac bc te ge Pre 4 
8rd Cambridge Corps sit oa ete ee ee on ee 
1st Adm. Bn. Cheshire ia OMGy sis oe 35 ae on 
2nd, % e»| Yes Sie oe ..| 20 ordinary, 3 battalion, and 

1 inspection drills. 
Oye las * es llimesreee ee iy .. | New detailed scale proposed, 
4th =, 5 o.| No.. ee ve ee oe 
tht aa, rf «.| Impracticable .. oe oe 
disthem y5 Cinque Ports ..| Yes ae ee ..| Additional drills.” 
Ist yy Clackmannan ;.| 5) ee ee ee ..| Power of ordering 2 company’ 
for 1 battalion drill. 

Ist ns Cornwall .-| No.. oe 5c oe ee 
2nd 4; 5 ..| None a6 oe be oe 
1st 5 Cumberland ..| No.. oe oe os ee 
1st “Hy Denbigh Bal Weep ci AO 5 ie +30 
Vat ae bass Derby .. ..| Yes oe se vee] More company drills. 
Srd 140%) gee ad eS ve oe «-| More squad drills. 
1st 4 Devon el NOs ae oe oo v6 
Peaks sages se] Yes Ne aD a -| More battalion drills, 
8rd, pa TOs .-} Certainly not ee a os 
4th » ces -»| No.. ae oe on oe 
1st Devon Corps .. welle es oe oe ++ | More company and battalion 
le Adm. Bn. Dorset. -o| No. eo oe és taste ae 
1st » ’ Dumbarton ..| Yes eo 50 e.| 25 drills, 
Ist ri Dumfries Sell <unon oe oe -.| Additional company drills. 
1st a Durham ve| Nowe os te «| No. 
2nd, - ee ee oe ve oe oe 
8rd, ,, 3 Fall ny (a0 oe se AC oe 
4th .,, 99 rf (era os, ee eee oe 
3rd Durham Corps .. -.| Yes ve an -.| 12 Drills. 
Ist Edinburgh Corps, . Phaser ci oe +e e»| 3 More battalion drills, 
ard, pyle! 1 oe NOle +s Ar a ee . Opposed to any increased compulsory 
Ist, Adm. Bn. Elgin .. .»| Yes we ve -.| Additional company drills. ar aac ; 
Ist ty Essex .. sales nie sie «+| Double present standard. 
srd_ is, Sates thy Selle ae Sao! itigue ce he no 
Sth Essex Corps... se] ay 80 ve ee a ee 
9th Hssex Corps .. eo] YOS ) Sow a) »»| Increased number of drills ,.| If additional capitation grant be given. 
Tet Adm, Bn. Fife yi. on NOs | ye asuauiins ve 

he LUUG os ‘esluden ve es «| 3 days’ attendance in camp. 
Ist =, = Forfar,, sales eid »»| 7 days in camp with regulars, 


or 8 additional drills, 


aig 
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Appenpix No, XIX.-—Surims or Qunstions B—continued. “Are. XX 


ciency—continued. 
Question 20—continued. 


| Armand Come | ig Perea Senha ini Mien Reomncks 
a at 

~ Rifle—continued. o 

‘Forfar Corps... vel NON. ac as er Ws 

ce ae a se eel yy oe ee setae ee 

Adm. Bn. Gittaway ..| Yes AG Ne --| Scale. 

Glamorgan «.| 5; ae bn -» | More battalion drills. 
» ++| No.. . te 

Diekotgan Corps Bellary oF a 

Adm. Bn. Gloucester ..| 50 Hie ag 

Gloucester Corps e.| Yes 90 ve ie Provided increased capitation grant 


fied character. 


Ae ae NO as oo 40 


More battalion or company | At the discretion of the Commanding 
drills. Officer. 


¢ 


Hereford Oy | Mede ag, or Not stated. 


Hertford wesl vase ae O0 12 company drills. 


4 sel NO. ee ap . 


Inverness alteteen ed ae si 2 oe 


a Isle of Man Corps COS ESE) oe oe 
A @ Adm. Bn. Isle of Wight..] Yes .. 3 


Increase number of drills for 
recruit from 30 to 40. 

Kent .. OT a +e «| 2 compulsory battalion drills. 

Considers 12 company and 3 


battalion drills proper re- 
quirement for efficiency. 


ry al ee ” ee ee ° 


Scale given .. es ..| Provided capitation grant be increased. 
More target practice. 


8 more battalion drills. 


aD sie! 5; 50 OC meer 


‘Ast Adm, Bn, Kincardine ..]No. 6. wk 
H % 


Lanark --| Yes oc He --| Double present number of 
p -- regulation drills. 

Lanark Corps .. -...| ,, a0 te Scale given of company and 
‘ battalion drills. 

Bais alles ob oe Extra drills, 6 setting up. 

15 drills, including 2 squad, 
and 2 musketry instruc- 
tions uncler Adjutant. 


12 company, in addition to 
battalion drills. 


-| Setting up drill Se ame se Number not stated. 


ee oe »” ve oe ee 


ee ee ” ee ee 


Scale given. of company and 
battalion drills. 


oe oot ee eo oe 


, ee oe ” oe oe ° More drills (25). 
6 more company and 6 more 
battalion drills. 


eo ee »” he oe ee 


hi 
be given. 
cS Ist Adm. Bn. Haddingdon «e| No.. ve ee : sa 
Hants.. -.| Yes ae ae --| 6 additional drills of a speci- 


2R 
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- 2nd Adm. Bn. Middlesex ..) ,,.. sr) wee ar ae 


_Appenpix No. XIX.—Szrims or Questions B—continueds. 


EE ficiency—continued. | 
Question 20—continued. 


f 
Desirable or not Direction Remarks, ; 
Arm and Corps. to increase Standard. and Extent, a spate x, 
Rifle—continued. | ; { 
105th Lanark Corps .. Sole Sas On oe .| 12 drills, scale given. 
38rd Adm. Bn. Lancashire ..| © ,, Ate as Ge a 
4th ” ” se] oy + a ..| For effectives 20 drills, for 
recruits 30 drills. 
6th 5 98 ag NO a. ae ne ae a Give increased capitation grant for | 
i length of service and attendance 
in camp. 
7th 5 x <.| Yes i Ne ..| 15 company and 6 battalion 
drills. 
8th ” ” Been wf be ..| Attendances in camp or 
barracks. a 
9th » os os | Now. Ae iS a; Re But all Commanding Officer’s parades 
should be made compulsory. { 
1st. Lancashire Corps Gea nt hs ste AS wa 3 : { 
5th A se wet Wes as ve ..| 3 additional drills .. ..| Create special rate of capitation and ip 
assign additional rounds of ammu- ‘| 
nition to'be fired by marksmen. | 
6th > ain Same BE Se ..| 6 parades. q 
8th 35 s oo NOnts as ‘ie ane Ae 
OCI wa5s 55 Blips Sects yy Re -.| More squad and elementary 


drills and addition to com- 
pany and battalion parades. 


13th ,, » ee] yy de aa ..| Additional drills Bye ..| Provided additional capitation grant 
: as and stores be given. { 
Ld5th 5, ts aie taney is i .»| Give prizes of 6/. per com- ie 
pany to 25 per cent. of 
men attending greatest 
number of parades. 
24th ” ” oe No. oe oe oe eo y 
40 5 al A re an oF an 
33rd, “a Sallie aie a as Br ; : ay 
40th ,, » aaligats Ge a a “ 
Ab liGe ye ss 7h Wid ..| Yes av id .. | Up to 6 battalion drills ..| Provided increased capitation grant: 
be given. 
48th ,, 3 é0 | MO: « 4 oe an oe 
54th ,, 5 SO er we ae ae +s os ; ‘ i 
56th _,, 7 Ea MC ONNES BYE a aalapay A (ey 
64th 5 BO haan ee y oe a0 
80th ,, 3 welt pegnaets oe 5 Sei if , a J 
1st Adm. Bn. Leicester +«| Yes : : -.| Additional attendances at | Provided increased capitation grant 1 
battalion and company be given. “o 
drills. 
° 
1st » Lincoln Hollen ed af: 5g -. | Compulsory attendance at two / 
of Adjutant’s parades. ' 
2nd ‘. rs Salty ep no Is -»| Three compulsory attendances 
at camp or _ barracks 
annually. 
1st A Linlithgow ..| No.. ne My 
1st London Corps .. -. | Yes be oe oe te 
2nd i rt” eal Norse bec es 0 ance fs 
3rd x ae Salke canta ok ee at ee 


rye Teen Se et yh ics Aide lle 8 
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_ Appenpix No, XIX.—Sertes or Quustions B—continued. 


ney—continued. | 


* 


Desirable or not 
to increase Standard. 


Direction 
Remarks, 


Arm and, Corps. 


dm, Bn, Middlesex 


a 


M iddlesex Corps 


ee 


ee 


and Extent. 


Increase in number of com- 
pany drills. 


Submits scale, 


11 extra drills a ..| Provided increased capitation grant 


be given. 


Make attendance at—1l, the 
annual inspection; 2, the 
brigade drill; and 3, one 
other day, 


More drills. 


Three additional drills .. | Half battalion and half company. 


Additional battalion drills. 


15 drills, of which 6 to be 
battalion drills, 


To 15 drills asa minimum ..} Provided increased capitation grant 


be given. 
20 drills per annum. 
iA Submits system pursued in own 
regiment. 


Not stated. 

7 to 14 days in camp. 
Practical knowledge. 

9 instead of 6 company drills. 


Not stated. 


Substitute 12 instead of 9 drills 


2R2 
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APPENDIX No, XIX.—SERiEs oF Questions B—continued. 


Eficiency—continued. 
Question 20—continued. 


Desirable or not Direction 


Arm and Corps. to increase Standurd. and Hxtent. Remarks. 
A 
Rifle—continued. 
1st Adm. Bn. Notts .-| Presumably a «e| Discipline. 
1st Notts Corps os -.| No.. A oe Aa ee 
Ist Oxford Corps .. elles aS ae ae ve 
2nd 3 AY -.| Yes ie Ge -.| Attendance in camp or 
barracks. 
1st Adm. Bn. Pembroke ..{ No.. aS ae o0 se 
1st 5 Perth .. ..| Yes *~ es ..| Number of attendances at 
drill to be increased to 20. 
2nd a ahnae sel tNOst a8 An es ae 
1st 45 Renfrew Hp a 68 or a 
2nd 3 . .-| Yes FS oe ..| 6 battalion and 10 company 
drills as minimum. 
8rd os ms ne NOG). a ae ate aie 
1st . Ross .. ere 55 rs As me a 
1st 5 Roxburgh ..| Yes a5 se ..| Scale given. 


Thinks every volunteer should be 
compelled to complete 60 rounds 
class firing. 


1st 4 Shropshire 


2nd ” ” and 5c ..| Recruit drills should number 
50 and company drills 15. 
1st ’ Somerset AY 505 : 
2nd 5 3 An Sc A ss 
3rd ” ” oe are ..| Double number of drills  .,| And pay all actual travelling expenses. 
1st » Stafford 0s ee ..| Not less than 15 company | Including 7 days in camp. 
and 8 battalion drills in 
the year. 
2nd 5 BS F AG 
3rd 5 rs 40 ie ..| Not stated. 
4th a ae ; 
5th ” ” ee oe ee 
1st 5 Stirling ite Fc ..| Scale given. 
1st L, Suffolk a0 ie -.| Spending 5 clear days in camp. 
2nd Rs sa be) on ..| Attendance at 8 Adjutant’s 
inspections to be made 
compulsory. 
1st Surrey OF ais -.| 2 more company or 4 squad 
drills. 
2nd on 0 an ..| Raise to 5 battalion and 10 
company drills. 
8rd Hy 3 da a -.| More company drills for men; 
more battalion drills for 
extra efficients. 
4th » ” ate “fe -.| In number of drills. 
Ist Surrey Corps i oe ae on 
2nd 5 ae ..| Say 12 drills nall_ .. -«| Provided increased capitation grant, 
be given. 
7th 5 ie a aro a al 35 
19th ” oe 46 ev ao Whe: 
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1y—continued. 
Question 20.—continued. 


Desirable or not 
to increase Standard. 


ee ee 


No.. ta ts 


in. Bn. Warwick as 


t Warwick Corps .. fe 


dn. Bn. Westmoreland . 
Wilts .. 


No.. ee ae A 
Yes AF ae 


oe 


oe 


oe oe oe 


ee ” oe oe ef 

” . ee % oe 
West York ..| Yes fe an av 
5c ENOes ake) ie at 


» 


‘est York Corps RGHEIN O:< ite PY 
, Oe 
oe HNO. « AG at Ab 


LA | 


” a ” 
»—~—— No answer —.. + 
Samana 2 Total 
| 
Py ! 
., , we F] 


Appendix No. XIX.—SeErizs oF QuESTIONS 


Direction 
and Extent. 


Scale given. 


More drills. 


Raise to 4 battalion and 12 
company drills. 


‘Make 6 squad, 8 company, 
and 5 battalion drills the 
minimum. 


Raise to 5 battalion and 12 
company drills. 


Raise minimum from 9 to 12 
drills. 


Double the present number 
of company drills* 


Greater number of company 
drills. 


Scale given. 


4 clear days’ attendance in 
camp or barracks. 


B--continued. 


Remarks. 


Unless increased capitation grant be 
given. 


Submits own plan. 


*Unless performed in 
Adjutant. 


presence of 


12 instead of 6 company drills. 


ae 


Number of battalion drills. 


Considers selection of efficients should 
be made by an officer of Brigade 
Depot and not by Adjutant. 


But drills for efficiency should be 
done in a limited period. 


Increased number of drills*, . |*Provided inereased capitation grant 


Number of corps in favour of present standard 


PA for alteration 


oe L oe 


re my oS 


be given. 


SUMMARY OF, ANSWERS—QUESTION 20. 


144 
144 
5 ’ 
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Appennix No, XIX.—Szrims or Questions B—continued. 


Eficiency—continued. 
21. There are two quasi- 
at Brigade Drill. 
Would you recommend any addition to 


APPENDIX, 


of what kind ? 
Do you consider it would be 


camp or in barracks to be m 


compulsory attendances : the Annual Inspection, and attendance 


such quasi-compulsory attendances? If so, 


possible to permit a given number of attendances in 
ade a condition of efficiency ? 


; 


Arm and Corps. 


Sa See ee eee eee 


LIGHT HORSE. 


Ist Fifeshire .. Bo ae 


1st Forfarshire eis 


1st Hertford .. Sci ae 


Ist Huntingdon 35 


1st Lincoln ., ane 


MOUNTED RIFLE. 


1st Dumfries .. 


Ist Roxburgh 50 +. 


ENGINEER. 
Ist Cheshire Corps 


_ ist Adm. Bn. Durham 


1st Flint Corps 

Ist Adm. Bn. Gloucester 
Ist Hants Corps 

Ist Lanark Corps 

1st Lancashire Corps. . 
2nd 5 his 6 


1st London Corps 


1st Middlesex Corps.. 


Ist Northampton Corps 


2nd Tower Hamlets Corps .. 


Ist West York Corps 
2nd is 


ARTILLERY. 
1st Adm. Br. Aberdeen 
1st a Argyll 


1st . Ayrshire A 


1st Berwickshire Corps oe 


2nd 0 


” 2 


1st Berwick-on-Tweed Corps 


Ast Adm. Br. Caithness A 
1st a5 
1st 5 


” ee 


Cheshire on 


Cinque Ports... 


Addition.and kind of quasi-compulsory 
attendances recommended. 


Two-thirds of drills of corps to be com- 


pulsorily attended. 


Compulsory 


Two for practice . 
Novus ve +. is 
Fears inipracticable 


Noss ce as ws 


Doubtful .. a8 Bey 
Yes. 
INO! ai a 


1 battalion and 1 brigade drill in addi- 


tion to inspection. 


No.,. he BO ts 


1 brigade drill per annum additional 


No oo eo oe ee 


None oe oe ae 
m5 54 wa oe 
9 re oe ee 
a at ‘a vs 
33 oe . ee 


Yes, and make compulsory 


None ee oe ae 


ee 


Whether attendances in 
camp or barracks can be 


made condition of 
efficiency. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


No. P 


camp. 


Yes. 


Yes, 8 days’ attendance in 
’ ) 


we 2 


APPENDIX. 


cy—continued. 
Question 21—continued. 


Addition and kind of quasi-compulsory 
attendances recommended. ' 


rtillery—continued. 
> Bu. Cornwall or 


None eo oe 


Cumberland ..| _,, a ats aa : xe 
Devonshire .. ” we os of ae Ar 


Yes, at Commanding Officer’s and Adju- 
tant’s parades. 


” ee 


None o» aie ua ae oe 
ee ea) 55 aA a aed oe 40 
I dinburgh City Corps .. an 
a fe None re on ae c oe 
Ba cr? | Ae a an +s on ate a 
kdm. Br. Fife... _ 
Forfar... oe of 
» Glamorgan ..| Yes, in CAD: <4 dc nn a 
i Gloucester .. re i &s we a a 
dington Corps | None BG Bo a eae ets 
fee Br. Hants .. nig PhOkoo ee ne a ot Ay 
ie ‘Inverness ..| , “ an oe rs es an 
» Kent .. Rall haste he hc ; os Fe we ie 
n Corps +» «+| Yes, in camp or barracks. . 7 ne 
on ..| No.. ‘ld 3 es A a 
nark ,, oe -.| 2 compulsory parades annually .. ac 
ie Br, Lancashire ..| No.. ¥ r - Ne ee 
ay a ++ | None an us Fic ar ss 
oy, rh Fall NOs re fC fee Meee ic 


Advisable .. oe és ac fi 


» a Be 
ce 5 areca “ 

bs Maljaempracticable os ae ae | ge 

1” bil NOs» atv vb we My 3 

sate Lincoln -»| None aie on ie im “a 

ae oo | Yese. aC de a nu ate 

x Corps ..| None is ite pi 5c bs 

A ool oy Ap a i ci HA 

Corps Resi, Wrsika Wir cas’ 7 eerie ar 

onmouth | ES eee 

“Tyne Corps ” Att Lote ont pr, a0 


; 
: 
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Apprnpix No, X1X.—Srrtus oF Questions B—continued. 


* 


Whether attendances in 


camp or barracks can be Remarks 
made condition of 
efficiency. 
j 
No. 
Ves) us xt ft ..| If funds are provided 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
ve Refers to plan for School 
of Instruction — for 
Scotch Artillery Volun- 
teers. 
No. 


No Pr ise ae ..| Interferes too much with 
: men’s civil occupa- 


tion. 


No. 
Impossible. 


No. 


Provided extra capita- 
tion be given. 
Yes; allowed to count to- 
wards efficiency, but not to 
be a condition of efficiency. 


Yes. 


If so made, would be suicidal 
in case of this corps. 


ety a. 


Ave, X1X. 


—— 


Arp. XIX» 


Ist Adm, Br. Norfolk _ .. 
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ApvenpIx No. XIX.-—Surzes or Questions B—continued. 


Eficiency—continued. 


Question 21—continued. 


Arm and Corps. 


Artillery—continued. 


1st 3 Northumberland 
2nd Northumberland Corps.. 
Ist Adm. Br, Orkney ee 
2nd Pembroke Corps. . : 
Ist Adm. Br. Renfrew 


1st 5 Shropshire .. 


1st Surrey Corps 


1st Adm. Br. Sussex .. we 


Ist * East York .. 
4th East York Corps Fic 
Ist North i BG 


Ist Adm. Br. West York . 
Ist West York Corps 


4th » » oe 


RIFLE. 
1st Adm. Bn. Aberdeen ae 
2nd 0 35 aie 


1st Aberdeen Corps .. * 
1st Adm. Bn. Argyll oe 


1st a Ayr .. A 
2nd ” » ee ee 
1st a Banff .. &6 
1st 5 Bedford as 


Ist Berks Corps sie je 
1st Adm. Bu. Berwickshire . 


Ist *) Brecknock .. 
Ist Bucks Corps “5 an 
Ist Adm. Bn. Cambridge ., 
3rd Cambridge Corps Be 


1st Adm. Bn, Cheshire Ae 


_ 2nd ep 4 


Addition and kind of quasi-compulsory 
attendances recommended. 


Yes, 2 more compulsory attendances at 
parade. 


None oe 40 ae ocelot 
4 additional, Scale given 
None oe an 

Yes; but kind not stated 


Considers an artilleryman should attend 
at least 3 gun practices a-year 


No.. om Are He See an 


Special plan proposed .. de an 
None ee ee oc an “ 
” ° . ee 
” ee ee eo ee ee 
4 compulsory drills te sie es 
None . +. oe +e . 
None Br ee ve an an 
” ee ee oe oe e 


None $9 ac oe 40 ats 


Probable .. ate es nie 


Battalion drills; number not stated .. 
None ar oe ane Oc 30 


Considers Commanding Officer should 
have power to order attendance at 3 
battalion parades (including inspec- 
tion), and 6 Adjutant’s drills at head- 
quarters of various corps. 


Considers 3 consecutive days in camp or 
“barracks under Mutiny Act better than 
the 2 quasi-compulsory attendances. 


None a a a6 
os 0 os ols On: : 
3 is ale a as aie 
None He a3 ae a 5i5 
* An AD as ae ae 
” . ee oe eo ee oe 
No.. A oe ve Ad A 
None oe a 50 50 Sc 


Whether attendances in 
camp or barracks can be 
made condition of 
efficiency. 


No experience. 


No. 
Impracticable in own case. 
No. . 


”» 


Certainly not. 


Possible, but not advisable. 


Yes, with a minimum attend- 
ance of 3 days. 


No. 


| No. 


Yes, 
As an alternative, 3 days’ at- 


tendance in camp to qualify 
for efficiency. 


Doubtful. 
No. 


No. 


No. Fatal to Volunteers, 


Provided extra capita- 
tion grant be given, 


*+| Provided increased capi- 


tation grant be given. 


a” 


an Cornwall 

” 
Cumberland 
(yy Denbigh 
Derby... 


Dumfries 


«Durham 
ved ia 


gy 


Essex. 
as Fp , Ne 
att U ; i 
. Fife we 
1 Flint ee 
Forfar... 


Cinque Ports.. 


Clackmannan.. 
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bind 


‘Addition and kind of quasi-compulsory 
attendances recommended. 


Whether attendances in 
camp or barracks can be 
made condition of 


Appenpix No. XIX.—Srrms or Quustions B—continued. 


Remarks. 


More battalion drills .. be an 


--| None oe Co weg an 
+. . ee cacrs Gr,  ee ee ) 
«| None a ae ce te a 
oe » Rs oe ee eo oo 
ae aot awh eet! eth, “oath <0 


Additional company. ro er 


None oe oo an oo oo 


2 Pg ' ee oo ' @e oe ee 
és ” ee ee oe eo ee 
ae » ee oe oo ee ee 
ng ” ee ee ee ee ee 
ee ” ee ee eo ee ee 
os » ee a} ee ee ee 


Attendance at a standing camp at head- 
quarters of district. 


» Attendance in camp a a 


«| None ae ae PE) aa ets bc 
ah 035 ac én Fe xe St 
ee ” ee ary es oe oe 
rail, fas ae at ac 50 se 
-.| Not stated.. roe, oc oe 
-.| None ae ce AG Mean seuiecs 
Bal ekiss, ci at es ce oh 
ell by ee ee ae OK At 


«»| Yes, battalion drills at discretion of 0.0. 
oe None og ee ve ee Uaate oe 


ee » ee ee ee esc. ee 


Yes. 


Wesy es aa 


Yes, provided not compulsory. 


Yes. 


efficiency. 
e+] None ee ee oe oe ee} No. 
««| One for inspection of clothing and ac-|_,, 
coutrements by Commanding Officer. 

-.| None ae oe ope ear elles 

Yes, drills .. ve ve vs «| Yes) a ee ++ | Provided increased capi- 

None we oe apr Ase --| No. seGopieaaet ba givens 
>) ae ‘Ober Bete ee 2 
sel) ee oe +e ae HO hac 
oo} |) en os +e ve ste Boll oa 
Dill @ ey fe an es oe col 99 
ceil ts +e es ee ee call &s 
-+| 2 or 3 attendances in camp as «.| Yes. 
oe| No. a or an a -+| Possible, but doubtful. 


ee| Provided an increased 
capitation grant be 
given. 


2s 


Appenpix No. XIX.—Sertes oF Questions B—continued. 


Eficiency—continued. 
Question 21—-continued. 


Arm and Corps. 


Rifle—continued. 
38rd Glamorgan Corps 
1st Adm. Bn. Gloucester 
1st Gloucester Corps 
Ist Adm. Bn. Haddington 


1st , Hants... 
2nd ” 1) 

4th ” ” 

1st 5 Hereford 
Ist % Hertford 
2nd ” ” 

1st Inverness 


” 


2nd Isle of Man Corps 


ee 


Ast Adin, Bn. Isle of Wight.. 


1st. » Kent .. 
5th ” ” 9 
Ist Kent Corps ar 
4th Fe +e 
5th 5 os 
OL ee 


1st Adm. Bu. Kincardine 


3rd - Lanark 
1st Lanark Corps .. 
3rd Fe 
4th iy ae 
L6th: =443 we 
19th . Me 
25th is 
29th 4 oe 
81st a “ 
105th =~, 
3rd Adm. Bn. Lancashire 
Cath 53 , 
6th 7; 5 
wth, 3 
8th D 


oe 


ee 


ee 


2 compulsory parades by order of C. O. 
‘Battalion drills ordered by 0.0. 


APPENDIX. 


Addition and kind of quasi-compulsory 
ence! recommended. © 


~——" 


se 


_ Whether attendances in 
camp or barracks can be 
made condition of 
efficiency. 


Rematke: 


oe dt 
None ‘ 3 es pth 
” : + Yes, 
” No. 4 
” g o ” 
on nye ye No, impolitic. 
» oo . SP NAGR ie Jove a a Only by paying mem- — 


” ee ee oe oe oe 


6 battalion drills .. are Te 


None 46 Yn §. aye Hes 
” c . . . 
3 ¢ 3 thes 4 


” oe ee , oe oe ee 


Explains peculiar position- of battalion 
qua brigade drill. 


None an an ie | on 
2 vs va us 

Attendance at one of every 4 of monthly 
inspections by Adjutant as condition 
of efficiency. 


1 company and 1 battalion drill, to. be 
classed as ordered drills, 


None 


9 ee ae fa 4 oe On 


oe 


One more battalion drill.. |... 
3 at least .. on ait 
None ee He ag ne a8 
” oe ee ee ee ee 
% Ag Pf sh | 
¥ ; ; 
3 Hh : AM 
” . . 
"3 <3 Ab 5 as 
i as Ac ws 3% y, 


Attendances in camp 


or. barracks, num- 
ber not stated mame | es 


Bs Be ba he attending 3 days. 
Yes. ” 
“No, Ht 
Yes. q 

" Lie | 
”» . 
No. 


.| Yes. 


ye . T 


bers for such atten: 
dances. 


In case of Volunteer 


Yes, if permissive, not obli- 
gatory.: 


Mes vs Leh ae ++| Provided extra expenses ” 
can be paid by 
Government. B 


Difficult. 
Wee! hh 


Very inconvenient. 
No. aD 
Yes 


Provided, additional ca. 
pitation grant be 
given, © ° i 


ae 


Yes. 
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ae No, XI[X.—Supriss or Questions B— coontinudd. 


Pe aan DS anes eT 


tr Whether attendances in 
Ve | Addition Lad kind of ahieislieelee camp or barracks can be 
id Corps. bi 
attendances recommended, made condition of 
: pe: ; efficiency. 


ay Bn. Tisinoadhthe ..| All Commissioned Officers’ parades ..| In some cases. 
-. | None ae aC ee Depends upon aera Ge of 
mén: : 
of "9 : a 3 «| Only in special cases: 
ee ” 4 ee 
oh! aoe co 
oe ee ae 
«| None be re te 010 ..| No 
+. Bs Be i hs ts wel os he rr) ai-—.... | Submits special plan of 
; his own. 
..| None de ne beatqo a] No, 
ai Way, a5 Bn ie An Sell et 
eel oy a oe D Hc ares Wiss 
5 Be : a <u YOR), ota be .. ae | If facilities for camp- 
ing be provided. 
” oe oe oe oe «| No. 
” ee 
ae eo ee ae ee oe Yes. 
Yes, 3 parades a-year 4... i  ¥| No. 
None — a ar as As Hi | ee 
ci ce os 9° a nel ae ss 
.Bn. Leicester ..| ,, cenit» re a0 cl as 
Linco : ae eae A ee. te ms -.| Yes, provided a Voluntede at- 
Oe | tended 4 consecutive days 
9 in camp, and was not in 
a 3rd class target practice. | 
a Linlithgow Novena me ake, ak oe LN. 
4 2 brigade drills and three Commanding | Yes. 
f Officer’s battalion drills. — 
None os ws as ad Sel UNO: ; 
aa a Py 
< ” vale, oC oe oe oe ” 
Bn. stialees Halt-yeany inspection of equipment* ..) ,, «+ dc ai .|*Provided . great coats 


and équipment are 
supplied by Govern- 


ment. 
r None a eg ab ..| Proposes sty of pate 
b- : drills with troops in brigade 
i depot. : 
ai / 
ex Corps... ee ” oe ee ee ee ee No. 
1 the ge 
At) L Otis rn ia Go of ae ..»| Not compulsory. 
er i ee ” oe oe oe ee ee No. 
ae / Ms K dak 
t ‘ 
Ore 5a! 5. ot ee if of colle ep ata 42.1, 200 |. oe |* Unless shelter, trench 
; ; 3 ‘drill pract: actically. 
Vy ae es at... Woe: . 
a i * ; 
ey | 
Woda 2 ; «.| Yes, threé$ see answer 20 Ua) Cry Tenney ia nak _ 4s «| Provided extra capita 
Fee a ie paver Pp tion grant be given. 
28 2 
Fach , 
Ae 
mie). ‘% me ‘ 
me sa wr oe! on 


ae 
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_. Appmnpix No.-XIX.—Surius or Quustions B—continued. 


Lificiency—continued. 
Question 21—continued. 


Whether attendances in 
Addition and kind of quasi-compulsory camp or barracks can be 


Arm and Corps. attendances recommended. made condition of Remarks. 
efficiency. 
Rifle—continued. 
19th Middlesex Corps e»| None We aC} a a «+ | No, 
20th 5 | eo -+| Inspection and brigade drills .. ., et 
21st of ee «e| None oe a re we AA ee 
22nd. i) AG oil tn, 0 45 le A oe] Yes, 
28rd , ats SANE oe Ao 36 a as sies| NOS 
26th BS ae -»{| One more brigade drill, * 
28th Pr ae «| Number not stated. No. 
29th 8 aie «»| Yes, additional battalion drills .. Ach eeee 
36th 9 se Empower Commanding Officer to order » 
a compulsory drill at any time. 
37th 5 bc «+| None os 5e oo At) Helse 
38th 5 At close of third year, volunteers to} Yes. 
have spent six days in camp or on 
marches out. 
39th * 3c None oe ye oe a sal Os 
40th A op --| “3 special regimental,” and “2 special 3 Yes. 
company ” parades 
46th a ot ++| Attendance at 3 Commanding Officer’s ” 
- parades, 
49th i oA ..| None fe als 4 ee ..| Yes, but difficult, 
50th oS se --| 2 Commanding Officer’s parades | Yes, under certain conditions, 
Ist Adm, Bn. Midlothian ..|7to14daysincamp .. ., 1 Yes, 
1st Midlothian Corps «»| None ee 4S Bn ae +» | No. 
1st Adm. Bn. Monmouth ..| Attendance at all Commanding Officer’s a 
and Adjutant’s parades. 
2nd 45 a -+| None AD Ae a ah, ..| Yes, if possible 
2nd Monmouth Corps re] ess é sie a ..| No. 
1st Newcastle-on-Tyne Corps| __,, fe “5C le oe oo] 9 
let Adm. Bn. Nowfoll pots Pinar ee ne MEE cet A oy ay ee OM Provided’ aaemeeea 
: capitation grant be 
given. 
Ist Norfolk Corps .. e-| None x 6 ste in .| No, 
8rd boa we ce FS A is ate e ..| Yes. 
4th ” ee ee oe oe ee on . 


Ist Adm. Bn. Northampton. . 56 de ic +e 
1st 5 Northumberland None ve aie o> we 


8th Northumberland Corps..| —,, Ss aan sane ore so ONO: 
1st Adm. Bn. Notts .. edema a 49 3h an ..| Yes. 
1st Notts Corps Bh stellate ce 5 »; “a -»| No. 


Ist Oxford Corps .. ++] Some drills ue Big ats le 
2nd 5 ee +-| More brigade drill 45 te we 
1st Adm. Bn. Pembroke ..| None ee 73 a Ne tytn 
Ist »,, Perth -+| Attendances at setting up, Adjutant 


Inspection, and battalion ‘drills to be ‘ 
compulsory, 
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’ Appunprx No. XIX.—Serms or Quzstions B—continued, App, XIX, 
- Efficiency—continued. 
Question 21—continwed. 
a 
. ig gl st As : Whether attendances in 
ppracicos ion and kind of quasi-compulso camp or barracks can be 
Arm and ores attendances qeienondede a made condition of ee 
efficiency. 
Rifle—continued. 
hem lesegen) : ror = c 
- 2nd Adm, Bn. Perth ..| None se cc Ae re o| No. 
Renfrew ri| tert aa ae or a Salts 
of _se| 6 battalion and 10 company drills as, | Yes. 
minimum 
» «| 8 Commanding Officer’s drills .. | No. 
Ross .. -.| Depends on local circumstances, . sail oy 
_ Roxburgh _..| Scale given we ee ee ee] os 


Shropshire ..| None ee ae Pr ee an ‘(Apparently 80). 


~ case ie ae Ais Oar in np ..| Yes, and that they should be 
compulsory. 
».,, Somerset ++] ae ite as Gr Mal NOs 
”» or ” * oe oe oe oe » a 
fr «| 6 battalion and 12 company drills .,| Yes ts . -»| Provided increased 
camp allowances be 
- given. 
Stafford ..| 2 brigade drills a-year fe ae Reker 
A | 3 battalion drills.. ACen oe; Hi te! *If pay and rations were 
issued by Govern- 
a ment, 
FS ..| Attendance at battalion drill ..  ..| Yes. 
” oe None ee ee oy) oe ae No. 
” oe ” oe oe °° “9 oe Yes, > oe ee ee -+| Provided increased 
. capitation grant be 
given. 


Stirling -,.| Attendance at 2 Adjutant’s parades ..| No. 


Suffolk  .. Spending 5 clear days in camp eal Ves 
6 ..| 8 Adjutant’s inspections oe ee| No, 
Surrey | +» | None no oe a ot meliess 
iB sete. Ef oe as ee * «| Yes 
th + Ly aed) ag Deh AUG, eek ath both Naw 
Ist Surrey: Corps 7 ae 2) hair a ae ak a abe Ab 2, 
SS Ce Reeraea ee +. a | No. 
* at oe % ee +e oe ee Re He 
19th on a) hg 55 ats He eis ne e-| No. 
=r Adm. Bn.Sussex.. +6] 5) sev ou ew, on |, WEB. 


yt" 


6. Ist Sussex Corps « Leaked brigade drill with regular army oe | Noevge ve +e ..| Perilous experiment. 
\dm. Bn. Sutherland ..| None { bh oh « Bc esiltkes | 

st Adm. Bn. Tower Hamlets s Ae ie a we sts ve 

wer Hamlets Corps ..| 2 Commanding Officer’s special parades . No. 

vick Corps .. _ ++| None . va aa ae «a -NOs 

ake Westmoreland.| 1 brigadedrill ..  ..  .. | Yes. 


’ ; » Wilts cm) ee 


-8-clear days in camp oe Ory aul 7) 


ery 
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8rd. j, fy ok 


_Appenpix No, XIX,—Serins or Questions B—continued. 


Efficieney—continued. 
Question 21—continued. 


‘Whether attendances in 
camp or barracks can be 


Addition and kind of quasi-compulsory 


ies and Corps. attendances recommended. ‘inadé condition of Remarks. 
ens efficiency. 
 Rifle—continued. 
2nd Adm. Bn. Wilts 3 days’ continuous drill at head-quarters | Yes* .. 35 hs .. |*Provided increased capi- 
of depot or in camp df instruetion. tation prant be givél. 


t 


1st 6 Worcester 


2nd % ‘s --| 1 Adjutant’s drill. a 43 si | No: 


lat 5 East York 
tation grant be given. 
1st East York Corps.. None. We os ‘a rr si | Nos 


1st Adm. Bn. North York .. 


tion to 9 company or squad drills. camp, 
2nd a 55 None «8 a ats a¥ sean Os 
1st PA West York ss i] ii is a sso anes 
; , 
2nd, x sj af A we we «w| Yes* ,. cg $3 .. *If the attendances be 
not required to be con- | 
: ; tinuous. " 

3rd 5 59 -»| 2 battalion drills in adthinistrative bat-| No. 

shee i _ talions. 

Mh, 7) -.| 1 or more brigade drills* sé AG a *All travelling expenses 
and rations to be 
defrayed by Govern- 
ment. 

6th | 5 hogy At battalion drills i ae -»| Yes, in camp. 

2nd West York Corps Yes; Commanding Officer to order at-| Yes \. vy aa .. | Provided increased capi 

tendance on 6 days in year for camp, tation grant be given, 
review, inspection, or parade . : : 
None oe ot i ow oo | Yes: 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS—QUESTION 1. 


(2) Contpulsory attendances — 


In favour of.addition.. ..- 73 inne eae 
Against Sen ae -- 179 2 
Various se Gee ae 6 
Noanswer.. °° .. ty 35 

Total ae ais OS 


(2) Attendances in camp 48 condition of efficiency— 
..In favour .... ve v% 95 
Agaings (os. t se ee 185 
Various... ot of 5 
No answer .. semis 58 


DGeaES: rsh ea, | 08 


1 or 2 brigade drills .. Hh 5 | OS ve sa a .. |*Provided increased capi- 


ee ae 


4 clear days in camp or barracks, in addi-| Yes* ,. ia a .. IF corps be 10 days in — q 


3 ju ee 
it ‘ ‘ 
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Appenpix No. XIX.—Srries or Questions B—continued. App. EEX. 


Camps or Autumn Drills. 


22. What do you consider the hindrances, if any, to the formation of Regimental Camps, 
or to the attendance at the Autumn Drills with Regular Troops by Volunteer Corps? 


Arm and Corps. Nature of Reply. Remarks.. 


LIGHT HORSE. 


1st Fifeshire .. ce ..| Agricultural employment of members. Inability 
to leave home. 


| Ist Forfarshire fh re Ep i x 
1st Hertford .. - .-| (Not pertinent.) 


1st Huntingdon bx ..| Expenses of moving and risk to valuable horses 
picketed at night. 


| ist Lincoln .. we ..| Expense. 


MOUNTED RIFLE. 


ist Dumfries .. vs ..| Expense. 
Ist Roxburgh .. ae ..| Expense and agricultural employment. 
ENGINEER. — : 2 


ist Cheshire Corps .. . ..| Expense. Loss of pay by skilled artisans. 


ist Adm. Bn. Durham _..{-Employers will not give artisans leave ‘to attend’ 
camps or autumn drills. ee 


ist Flint Corps «+ | e»| Expense. 
Ist Adm. Bn. Gloucester _..| Expense. nsion | ia 


1st Hants Corps -.  }+-| Loss of wages. 


ist Lanark Corps .. .-| Expense. 


P 


1st Lancashire Corps L, .| Expense. Support,of men’s.families while in camp, 
2nd | ; be ..| Expense, time, and loss of employment. . 
2 5 ist London Corps... . | Expense and objections of employers... . 

ist Middlesex Corps .. ; A Ms > pet 


1st Northampton. Corps _..| Loss of men’s’ wages and time. * . 

2nd Tower Hamlets Corps |..| Expense to corps and individuals. Long noti¢e 
required. of intention to go to Chatham. Disin- 
clination of employers. nt : 


“1st West York Corps ..| Men's inability to procure leave of employers. 


2nd ‘i ere ..| Expense, and fear of loss of employment. 
ARTILLERY. 
Ist Adm. Br. Aberdeen ..| Expense, and fear of loss, of employment. 


pet Argyll... Ap Long distances in his brigade. 


Bai 5, Ayrshire --| Ditto, and expense, 
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Apprnpix No, XIX.—Serms or Questions B—continued. 


Camps or Autumn Drills—continued. 
Question 22—continued. 


Arm and Corps. 


Artillery—continued. 
ist Berwickshire Corps 


2nd ” ” 


1st Berwick-on-Tweed Corps. 


1st Adm. Br. Caithness 


Ist “a Cheshire 

1st FP Cinque Ports 
1st i$ Cornwall 
1st 55 Cumberland 
1st em Devonshire 
2nd 5 


2nd Durham Corps 

8rd a ” ee 
4th i, ” be 
1st Edinburgh City Corps 
2nd Essex Corps, 
3rd i aa 
Ist Adm. Br. Fife ., 


1st Forfar as 
Ist » | Glamorgan 
Ist is Gloucester 
1st Haddington Corps 


1st Adm. Br, Hants ., 


Ist ,, Inverness 


1st 3 Kent ., 
9th Kent Corps 


AOGH sy) tgs 

Ist Lanark ,, ate 
2nd Adm. Br. Lancashire 
8rd ; 7" 


Nature of Reply. 


a ee ee 


Inconvenience of distance and locality. 


Inconvenience. 


Loss of time by men. 


--| Expense, difficulty of distance, and loss of time by 
{ men. 


Loss of fins of men. ‘Opposition of employers. 
Want of funds. 
” ” 
Nature of men’s employment. 
Expense. Working men cannot afford the time. 


3) ” ” ” 
Cost. 
The nature of the men’s occupations. | 
-| Expense and time. 


Expense. 


Expense. 


Expense and loss by men of wages. 


Loss of time by men. 


Loss of time by men and difficulty of obtaining 
leave from employers. © 


lities for camps in- 
sufficient. 


Disinclination of some military garrisons to provide 
accommodation. a 


Nature of men’s occupations. 

Loss of wages by men. 

Expense. 

Wear and tear of uniform. Expense. 


Nature of men’s employment. 


Considers existing faci- 


a ae 
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ret aa 
et: - AppaNDIx No. XIX.—Szrms or Quustions B—continued. 


7 Autumn Drilis—continued. 
ion 22—continued. 


rm and Corps. Nature of Reply. Remarks. 


Expense. 


Loss of wages by men. 
Expense. Employments of Officers and men. 


” ee 
The expense and distance from camps or garrisons. 
Expense and loss of wages by men. 


Expense and difficulty of obtaining leave from em— 
ployers. 


Loss of time bos and eye am of, men. 


Tee: 


dm. Br. Monmouth .. ee, 
st Newcastle-on-Tyne Corps 
Adm. Br. Norfolk... 


Northumberland 


Expense and loss of men’s wages. 
Want of men’s time. 
Men cannot give time. 


Insufficiency of present allowances to meet men’s 


Northumberland Corps .. 
- | loss of wages. 


1 Adm. Br. Orkney. . | ..| Climate, expense, ietare of men’s employment, and 
ee Pitt? loss of wages. 
Great interruption to men’s daily avocations. 
As ; Adm. Br. Renfrew joe Nature of men’s employments as erieane 
Shropshire _..| Expense and Brace loss of bnd of 
rey Corps. a ae me fp Buaweling and rations. 2 ( 
st Adm. Br. Sussex. woe a Special plan proposed. ; 
i » Hast York ..| Expense and inability of men to lose wages. 
Pork Corps. : ae Expense. 
; North York Corps | has Men cannot afford to leave employment. 
m. Br. West York , .-| Expense. 
| Expense and loss of wages by men. 


Expense. 


-— ater, fb. Viut 


| Expense, difficulty of collecting men in at a for 
2or3 Se in time of Bonces 


wupeiee: No erates drilla i in Scotland. 


2% 
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ee 
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Apprenpix No. XIX.—Series or Questions B—continued. 


Camps or Autumn Drills—continued. 


Question 22—continued. 


Arm and Corps, 


Nature of Reply. Remarks. 


Rifle—continued. 
3rd Adm. Bn. Aberdeen 
1st Aberdeen Corps , . 


ist Adm. Bn. Argyll.. 


1st * Ayr 

2nd 3 99 

1st 8 Banff .. 
Ist ie Bedford 


1st Berks Corps 
1st Adm. Bn. Berwickshire ,, 


Ist es Brecknock 
1st Bucks Corps 

ist Adm. Bn. Cambridge 
3rd Cambridge Corps. . 


1st Adm. Bn. Cheshire 


2nd ” ”? 

3rd oe ” 

Ath) Wives ‘ 

dth 99 ” 

1st $5 Cinque Ports .. 

ist is Clackmannan .. 

1st és Cornwall 

2nd ” ” 

1st 3 Cumberland 

1st 5 Denbigh 

1st 5 Derby 8 

3rd ms e 40k s 
~ Ist a Devon Pe 


.-| Expense and difficulty of men leaving their employ- 


No hindrances, expenses excepted. 


ment. 


Expense, and the great distance of corps from head- 
quarters. 


Expense and nature of men’s employment. 


” ” bP] ” 


Distance, expense, disinclination of employers to 
give men leave. 


Expense. Attendance at autumn drills too short. 
Want of money and time. 


Distances, want of railway accommodation, opposi- 
tion of employers, loss of men’s wages. 


Distances. Expense. 
Expense. 
Expense and agricultural employments of corps. 


Time qua members of Cambridge University. 


Simply impossible for men of this battalion to 
attend autumn drills. 


Expense. Difficulty of obtaining leave from em- 


ployers. 

Expense, and employment of men. 

Is not in favour of regimental camps. Considers 
regular and continuous drill and attendance 
at autumn drill with regular troops much better. 

1, Expense; 2, want of permission for whole 
battalion to go to autumn drills together; 3, 
travelling expenses. © 

Expense, time of year, and employment of men. 

None, when men have time. 

Want of ground and money. 

Distance, expense, want of equipment. 

Want of funds. 

Expense. 

Expense and want of available camping ground 

None, except expense and time. 


Expense and loss of business time. 


F Arm and Corps. 


VT PORE SE =: 


@ “Rifle—continued. 
Adm. Bn. Devon 


Adm. Bn. Dorset .. 
a 55 Dumbarton 
» Dumfries 


Durham 


7 


ae 
Glamorgan Corps 


im Ba. Gloucester 


Aprrnnix No, XIX.—Surms or Quustions B—continued, Ave. XIX, 
i Autumn Drills—continued. 


Question 22—continued.. 


RT ETS 


<n 7ST 
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ay _ Nature of Reply. Remarks. 


None, except expense, want of great coats, and 
inability to compensate men for loss of wages. 


. | Expense. 
Want of funds. 


Expense, coupled with want of great coats and 
accoutrements. : 


Want funds. 
Expense and difficulty of getting ground. 


Situation and trades of different corps. 


Men’s employment. 
..| Expense, and employment of officers aud men. 
Employment as artisans of men of battalion. 
SNatare of mien’s employment. 
Expense. 
Nature of men’s employment. 
| ; 
; Expense, and men’s employment. 
.| Bxpense. 
Nature of men’s employment. 
” ” 

Expense. 
Expense and inaccessibility of corps. . 
None, except tid and cost. bg - 


Expense, nature of men’s employment, and want 
~~ of ground at Brigade Depot. ~ * 
Expense, want of time, and distance of encar ping 
ground. 

Nature of men’s employments. - 


| Expense and nature of men’s employment. 


.| Nature of men’s employment and situation of bat- 
talion, 
..| Expense and time. 


_..| Expense, nature of men’s employment, and distance 
of head-quarters of Brigade Depot. 


_.-} Expense and distance of head-quarters Brigade 
; Depot. bom i 


_..{ Expense and loss of men’s time. 


4 


bo 
| 
ch) 
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‘Appenpix No. XIX.—Serizs oF Questions B—continued. 


Camps or Autumn Drills—continued. 
Question 22—continued. 


Arm and Corps. 


Nature of Reply. Remarks. 


Rifle—continued. 


ist Adm. Bn. Haddington 


Nature of men’s employment. 


Ist i Hants .. Expense, and opposition of men’s employers. 

2nd =, “6 Expense, and nature of men’s employment. 

ate ee i ‘s # 

ist ks Hereford Expense, and opposition of men’s employers. 

1st " Hertford Expense, and nature of men’s employment. 

Did.» <9 a Nature of men’s employment. ; 

Leberg Inverness Difficulty of obtaining leave and nature of ien’s 
employments. 

2nd Isle of Man Corps 


1st Adm. Bn. Isle of Wight. . 


1st tf Kent 

5th % . 

1st Kent Corps ate 
An : 

bil, 9 

26th ,, + 


1st Adm. Bn. Kincardine .. 


3rd » Lanark 
ist Lanark Corps ., 
3rd. 5 + 

4th e . 
Ye hone ee 


Le a 


2bthiae. - Aen ee 
29th ” ” 


SLStS) vies 5 


105th _,, 5S Gea ee 
8rd Adm. Bn. Lancashize 


4th ” ” 


Sea voyage; circumstances of corps. 


Expense, and sea voyage. 

Opposition of men’s employers to giving leave. 
Expense, and men’s time. 

None. 

Impossible for this corps to attend autumn drill. 
Great expenses thrown upon the officers. 


System of provisional battalions and duration of 
autumn drills. 


Employment of men and opposition of their em- 
ployers. 


Nature of climate and men’s employment. 
Time, distance, and expense. 

Expense, and nature of men’s employment. 
Expense, distance, and loss of men’s wages. 
Insufficiency of travelling allowances. 


Expense and refusal of Government to supply camp 
equipment. 


Nature of men’s employment. 


Loss of men’s wages and unsuitability of neigh- 
bourhood. 


Expense, nature of men’s employment, and oppo- 
sition of men’s employers. 


Expense, and men’s trades. 
Expense. 
Expense and distance. 


Expense to corps, and loss of wages to men. 
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APPENDIX No. XIX.—Serms or Quustions B—continued. Aree 
y Autumn Drills—continued. 
Question 22—continued. 
; a ‘Arm and Corps. a Nature of Reply. Remarks. 
a | Rifle—continued. 
| Bn. Lancashire ..| Expense. 
5 ++] None, if made compulsory. 
3 .-| Expense. 
cashire Corps $i 33 
Cae ‘ _..| Want of open spaces, and occupations of men. 
PA .-| Ground. 
re -+| Expense, and men’s employment. 
A ..| Men’s employment, and opposition of their 
: employers. 
- .-| Nature of men’s employments. 
i ..| Want of suitable ground, restriction on numbers 


authorized to attend autumn drills. 


.-| None. 


Expense, and men’s employment. 


99 ot ” ” ” 


| Expense. 


Expense, and nature of men’s employment. 


9 --| Expense, and men’s employment, 


Expense. 
Expense, and nature of men’s employment. 


fs oe Nature of men’s employment. 


Want of proper ground, expense and nature of men’s | — 
employment. 


Lincoln - ee | Expense. 
i ys : ..| Nature of men’s employment. 

” ” ” 

a re T ee oie ae .-| Companies do attend 


autumn drills. 
Expense, and nature of men’s employment. 


Po ” ” 
Nature of employment of, and loss of wages by 
men. ¢ 
Expense, and loss of time and wages by men. 


| Business engagements, 


| Expense, and men’s employments, 
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Arp, XIX. — _ Apprnpix No, XIX.—Srrms or Questions B—continued. 


— 


Camps or Autumn Drills—continued. 
Question 22—continued. 


Arm and Corps. Nature of Reply. 


Rifle—continued. 


4th Middlesex Corps .. Nature of men’s employments. 


9th A oe ” ” ” 

11th a so 4 ” ” » 

15th ee : ” ” ” 

18th re Expense. 

19th “ ae ..| Expense, and nature of men’s employments. 

20th . Lee ..| Want of funds, and nature of men’s employment. 

21st * ae --| 1, Proper ground; 2, expense; 3, nature A ‘men’s 

‘ employment. 
22nd ss 54 .-| Want of time on part of men. 

23rd ES .| Nature of men’s employment. 

26th 5 ae ito ” ” 

28th ‘; Be ..| Expense, and nature of men’s employment, 

29th 5 Expense. 

36th 4 Expense, and opposition of men’s employers. 

87th a ak Expense, and nature of men’s employments, 

88th ‘ xe -.| Time of year in which held; August or September 
preferable. 

39th ii Expense, and nature of He employments. 

40th f Pe Opposition of employers to grant leave, and time of 
year in which held. 

46th +f + Expense, and nature of men’s employments. 

49th 5 Hindrance to attendance at Autumn drills 3 want of 
zeal on part of Volunteers themselves; at regi- 
mental camps, want of funds. 

DORE) of Lay 43 ..| Nature of men’s employment. 


1st Adm. Bn. Midlothian ..| None, if suitable ground be provided. 


1st Midlothian Corps _. ++] Expense, and hours 
1st Adm. Bn, Monmouth — ..| Disinclination of men’s employers to grant leave,’ ” 
4 a - .-| Expense, 
2nd Monmouth Corps Nature of men’s employment. 
1st Newcastle-on- Tyne Carga | 
1st Adm, Bn, Norfolk an 
Ist Norfolk Corps... ns 


‘Brd ” °° ee 


Want of time, , . 

Expense, and nature of men’s employment, 

Nature of men’s employments, | 
Expense, and present travelling allowance regula- 


itions, 


Ba sane] 
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em No. XIX.—Series or Quustions B—continued. PUT RIX Se 


: mm and Corps. 4 Nature of Reply. Remarks. 


Expense. 


Peculiar composition of University corps. 


Expense. 


Nature of men’s occupations. 


Adm. Bn. Pembroke .. 


ce oe 


i 


pee ” 
” ay 


Renfrew... Native te men’s occupations, and opposition of 


employers. 
“Expense. : ieee ¥ ' 


Nature of men’s employment, and opposition of 
employers. 


Scattered state of corps, and nature of men’s employ- 
“iments. 


Bosbirch| .. 


Nature of men’s employments. 
Shropshire... | 
? *) 


None. 
ae _ +.| Expense, and nature of men’s employments. 
Somerset __..| Expense. 


” 


“Expense, and inadequacy of present regimental 
camp allowances. 


None. 

| Expense, and nature of men’s employment. 
‘Expense. 

Nature of men’s employments. 

. “Expense and loss of men’s time. 


None 

Expense 

Expense, and nature of men’s employments, and 
OU ee of employers. 

Men cannot afford loss of time, or wages. 

Expense, and difficulty of finding ground. 

oy of men’s sca 00 v4 


a* 
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App. XIX, _ Apprnpix No. X[X.—Ssrims or Questions B—continued. 


Camps or Autumn Drills—continued. 
Question 22—continued. 4 


ae 


Arm and Corps. Nature of Reply. Remarks. 


Rifle—continued. 


Expense, and nature of men’s employments. 


2nd Adm. Bn. Surrey 


3rd 5 x Nature of men’s employments. 

Atl om no Expense, and nature of men’s employments. 
1st Surrey Corps Nature of men’s employments. 

2nd + Expense, and nature of men’s employments. 
7th by ie Nature of men’s employments. 

19th 4p ae \ <3 5 


1st Adm. Bn. Sussex... Expense, and loss of time to men. 5 
1st Sussex Corps 


Expense, and nature of men’s employments. ef 
1st Adm. Bn. Sutherland i 


a aud time of 


year in which it is held, 
1st Adm. Bn. Tower Hamlets. 
1st Tower Hamlets Corps 

1st Adm. Bn. Warwick 

1st Warwick Corps .. : 
1st Adm. Bn. Westmoreland, . 
1st a Wilts 


Nature of men’s employment. 
Expense. 
None. 
” 
Nature and time of men’s employments. 
None, save expense. 


mud, “ys aie pt Be --| Expense, and nature of men’s employments. 2: 
Ist ” Worcester Nature of men’s employments,  : 
andy, ” Expense, and loss of men’s time. 


1st . Kast York None. 


1st East York Corps .. Expense. 3 Va : 
1st Adm. Bn. North York Expense, and Opposition of men’s employers. 

wd 4; a --| Nature of men’s employment. 

Ist ,, West York ., Expense and time. 

ad os. x -| Nature of men’s employments. 

Ct a 5 Expense. ; 
4th ,, ” Expense, and nature of men’s employments. : 
Sth sy, 3 -| None to camp. Time to battalion drill. . 
2nd West York Corps --| Expense, and los;s of men’s time. 4 
8rd 3 ee ..| Expense, i ‘4 
4th » .. --| None. Depends -on time fixed. -* 
7th 5 --| Expense. 


SUMMARY OF A? TSWERS—QUESTION 22. 


Distance. . ppidenten 33 &, 8 4 
Expense... sr) ote eee 163 q 
Time ie ee ani Ap i. 15 3 
. Loss of men’s wage: .. ee = 6 A 
Nature of men’s em; oloyment FG 56 q 
Opposition of men’s employers .. 6 ; q 
Various .. Oh a BS +0 17 
No answer fie ee aoe be 22 


Total abe ri # 293 
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Appenpix No, XIX.—Serims or Questions B—continued. App. XIX. 


ent Staff. 
_ 29. Do they receive any extra pay over and above Government pay ? 
If so, is it derived from the Corps or any member of the Corps ? 


In consideration of what extra duties, over and above the ordinary duties of a 
Serjeant-Instructor, is such extra pay given ? 


. 
aie 
“a 


se 0 ae Is ee pay ae oe or Le | Extra oe which Réewares: 
GHT HORSE. 
hire .. 4 »+| House-rent found. . | Corps. 
. es boll) Ene br un | | Bee set we +-| Orderly room duties and 
Pi care of arms. 
tH rtford .. Se * Pa ve ee 
etiicdon ee ee] Yes. . Dé ++ | Corps we +e «| Cleaning of arms, &c. 
. ve oa IN Olt BC P| ieee pet Abies oe 
UNTED RIFLE. 
fries .. a --| Yes.. be ..| Corps. iiss 
e ssi Nissi 52 oil Pacis 
ENGINEER. 
heshire Corps .. ..| Yes.. .. «| Officersofcorps .. _—«. | Instruction. 
dim. Bn, Durham aril aoe a3 eM OORPSL Selo ve ..| Care taken of arms and 
stores, 
fab, eels ae de oo aay uel oo eo »- ” 
dm. Bn. Gloucester ~..| 4, .. ~ “ COMB Sessile Nel who #18 a0 rp 5 
nts Corps ss «.| No.. +e a oe 
k Corps .. o+| Yes. ae | eee ie oe -.| General duties. 
cashire Corps. . Sea ee Gath de ‘Corps, to Serjeant-Major Charge of head-quarters, 
and Serjeant Instructors and the others for me- 
chanical work. 
oe ees 49 ++ «| Corps bg se -.| Charge of clothing stores 
; and ground. 
ndon Corps aa CON | eames ae 50 " ca Tee: a rp rF MY 
Middlesex Corps.. Salle pucats ‘3 ool) See Ge Bo uce » and expense of 
- lodgings. 
orthampton COGS: | 98) le ee Sofa 3,5 ag si «| General extra work. / 
1 d To ver Hamlets Corps ..| No.. ae | ; : Pm) 
York Corps : .| Yes.. ss : --| Commanding officer «e| To Serjeant-Major for 
, te ah account keeping. 
to el) sesia “0 «+ | Corps a Ae .»| Instruction of buglers, care 
of clothing and stores, 
and care of arms. 
TILLERY. 
Br. Aberdeen --| Yes, 82. a-year ..| Corps Bue Ce Ree ..| Cleaning arms and stores. 
Necyli: tee | Meare dé sli Pee 50 ve ..| Care of arms. 
"Ayrshire Sol) eA ve a all ee aa oe i FP 
shive'Corps! ..' | 55, os os SS be aera, /ense 67 a Cleaning arms. 
eS ; bak, Seam ey « a ale sa a Py ..| Ditto and care of stores. 
on-Tweed Corps}! es era: poi! bes ao aL 50 ¥ | “i 
‘Caithness ..|«,, .. 4a ed) yaar ae Bs AG Fe - 
a Cheshire. Bee |. ame Gey ia Ac es AG er os 
a m2 20 


re 
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_AppENDIx No. XIX.—SeEriEs or Questions B—continued. 


Permanent Staf’—continued. 
Question 29—continued. 


Is extra pay 


From Corps or from 
given. 


Arm and Corps. member of Corps. 


Artillery—continued. 
1st Adm. Br. Cinque Ports..| Yes A _ Corps Be os 
1st 7m Cornwall Bal) syecd ae _ ve ve 
Asti 3 Cumberland ..| ,, -- 5e Bs Ae ie} 
1st ns Devonshire ..| No.. 4 fe 
2nd ” ” eo ve 26 
2nd Durham Corps .. ee ears eee Commanding officer 
3rd 55 i oh dt spite aise waters Corps ore a 
4th .) “es 31 va & 
1st Edinburgh City Corps ..| Yes.. uA ed ais a 
2nd Essex Corps ots AA Pyne fis us os os 
3rd 5 ae rr ath ee Ar A) as fe 
1st Adm. Br. Fife .. Ged ap ate ve Come He a 
1st » Forfar ee S Ge eet ary) ° ee ee 
Ist “ Glamorgan ..] 4, + os ba Wi ea aac 
1st x Gloucester ..] 4, + we i a ar 
1st Haddington Corps «e| No.. . +e os AG 
1st Adm. Br. Hants .. «| Yes. é e 53 AA 
"Ast Sete Inverness ..| 5) » te Corps ho fe 
1st ss Kent .. a tlNOse ee Ae 
9th Kent Corps i -.| Yes Corps a0 : 
10th ” ” oe oe ” ee » ee ee 
1st Lanark ,, ae ral ep ae . x0 as 
2nd Adm. Br. Lancashire ..| ,, oe re oe ae 
8rd. 9 ” ee »” ee ” ee ee 
4th ,, i fe 
1st Lancashire Corps. . Halt eet ue % ve 2 
4th Fr suciete pas) eae 8 Ais Corps cs ae 
8th »” ” ae oe fey] ee » ee eo 
15th ,, Berge eile 20 ny ae ee 
19th *,, Petes aceite i s eta 
1st Adm. Br. Lincoln tiles ne i ie es 


° 


se 


Extra duties for which 
given. 


Cleaning arms and care of 
stores. 


” oy) 


Orderly-room work, and 
compilation of returns. 


Care of arms. 


Charge of orderly-room 
. and arms. ; 


Charge of drill shed and 
arms. 


Orderly-rooni clerkage and 
care of arms. — 


Scattered nature of corps 


Orderly-room clerkage and 
charge of guns and stores. 


Care of arms. 


” » AS He 
”» ” 
” ” ta! a. 

Care of clothing, accoutre- 
ments and arms. 

Care of arms and stores. 

Care of arms, 

(Detailed). 

(Minor detailed work). 

Orderly-room work and 
cleaning arms. 

Care and cleaning of arms, 
clothing, and head- 
quarters. 

Care of arms. 

Duties of orderly-room 


and of Quartermaster- 
Serjeant. 


Care and cleaning of arms. 


” > 


Care and cleaning of arms 
and orderly room duties. 


” ” 


ay 


Remarks. 


2 


| 


Ame aed et 


24]. -year for 
house and trayel- 
ing expenses. 


‘Varies from 6d. to — 


1s. 6d. per diem, 


House, fire, water, 
and light free. 


Serjeant-Major 51, 


See ASN es 


+ 


est dinar 


a-year extra pay. | i 


pe ae 


a ee 


= 
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Apprnpix No. XIX.—-Surms or Questions B—continued. 


| Is extra pay From Corps or from Extra duties for which 
ee eorpe given. | member of Corps. given. ae 
illery—continued. 
( ra -«| Yes oe ..| Corps He a ..| None 4a os --| For lodging  ex- 
, penses. 
Middlesex Corps Sites coe Be «.  «  «] Orderly-room duties and 
; pt 2 care of arms. 
f 1 Sale ss rate ae i nt ee cis .. | Care of arms and stores. 
; Midlothian Corps a Ry ba Bale” 3, a A He ‘Orderly-room duties and 
et). care of arms. 
m. Br. Monmouth ..} ,, aa ThE yy i dc ae Keeping head-quarters | Houses also pro- 
clean. vided. 
ty 
ewcastle-on-Tyne Corps | _,, Ps Stille ed ve as ..| Care of drill sheds and| 1s. per head per 
Hy, ‘ . arms. day. 
, Adm. Br. Norfolk datiiry, Mee a) ee, ap Oleamingarma 9%. ,.| About 102. per man 
; per annum. 
ee ve 5 Fees ag ..| Care of arms and drill 
Bie . halls 
orthumberland Corps..| _,, a Fil eae Aa ae ..| Care of arms, guns, and| Details given in 
is | ba , ' . clothing, Return Bs, | 
. Br. Orkney eli aes Sn SB ilieiss as .. «| Care and repair and clean- | From 12/. to 1651. 
; |. ing of guns. per year extra, 
= also house-rent 
;. } free, 
d Pembroke Corps. . NO rea «the <e us ae fe ..| Arms in store. 
“Br; Renfred  ..| Yes. a .»| Corps ws rs ..| Cleaning arms and general 
; ; duties. 
Shropshire Rehr ss vers a os i ae EN ..| Cleaning arms .. +-| House-rent in ad- 
; f ! dition. 
Surrey Corps * eer wes atts, ss oe ee | Not stated. 
m. Br. Sussex .. Saleh 95 stete es bess a 3 ., | Care and cleaning of arms. 
East York ee astra Be Sess he ve ..| Charge of small arms. 
h Hast York Corps.. cd iia ee BA oo vet ae a ’,. | Orderly-room duties. , 
. rth York Corps yd eee es a as a8 } ..| Cleaning guns and arms, 
. Br. West York ..] ,, o. ca Coa oe ee x ae ..| Care of arms, stores and 
a ‘ee i clothing. 
t York Corps |‘ ..]| No. i a a | 
ve} Yes. is ; «| Corps uf A ..| Cleaning arms, guns, ac- 


coutrements, and gene- 
ral duties, 


RIFLE. 


Bn. Aberdeen ie ate Pe elbe ss AR at ..| Care of arms. 

TG ei Ca te ue) ae | Cleaningarms .. .,| In addition to free 
house or lodging 
money. 

trellis ash rere ca ee 00 ae Raya, ne » ee «| 102. or 122. a-yoar ; 
a free house in 
a Wes addition, 
erdeen Corps .. aa hank Hers 4 Salte 55 AG Pe ..| Various, not stated. 
Meee eae ae) el ewe. “vs | Care of clothing and arms. 
- 
JS Or eee saa Dot en ha ben ve te ..| Care and repair of arms. 
vaiah, Sematary, 2 saf|he'yy At 50 -.| Care of armouries, drill 
: shed and arms. 
Banff .. ic eye es Salle a he An .. | Cleaning arms and attend- 
: ing private practice. 
sete Ee 2s 
> ¥; ‘ 
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Apprnpix No, XIX.—Surms or Quzstions B—continued. 2 
Permanent Staf'—continued. 
Question 29—continued. 
Is extra pa: From Corps or from Extra duties for which ae 
Arm and Corps. Grae ‘ member of Corps. given. ees 


Rifle—continued. 
1st Adm. Bm. Bedford «| Yes.. 50 


1st Berks Corps a Bu 


y 08 ee 


1st Adm. Bn. Berwickshire .. 


99 88 ee 


1st 5) Breckuock .. 


oy @e@ ee 


1st Bucks Corps oe . 
1st Adm. Bn. Cambridge a 


8rd Cambridge Corps aD 


yee eo 


1st Adm. Bn. Cheshire es 
and_,, ” oe 


8rd ” ” On 


4th ” ” oe 


5th ” » eo 


dst - 5, Cinque Ports..| ,, oe 
1st a Clackmannan..| _,, Ee 
1st A Cornwall Sone 3 
2nd 0, 45 Roi a 
1st 5 Cumberland ..| ,, $3 
1st 5 Denbigh site as ee 
Ist x Derby.. ..| Not stated.. 
Bid 4, Fe ek si, OS as 
1st e Devon.. set tate ad 
end. ; 2 ee eo! 55 ee 
ard”, aerate e-| Not stated... 
4th 5 ayaa «dikes a 
Ist Devon Corps ., Sh (eh Pale 
ist Adm. Bn. Dorset sia ltahes ms 
abd at Dumbarton ..} ,, & 


” 


” 


” 
” 


” 


Corps 


eo ” 


oo ” 


«| Corps 


” 


oe 


eo 


-.| Not stated.. 


oa 


Charge of arms, ranges 


Care of armouries, cloth- 


None. 


Keeping arms. 


Keeping arms and attend- 
ing private practice. 


Care of arms and drilling 
outlymg detachments. 


Care of arms and ammuni- 
tion. 


Charge of arms and stores, 
Orderly-room work, care 
of arms and _head- 


quarters, 


Constant change in corps 
and drills of recruits, 


Cave of arms. 


Care of drill hall,’ rifle 
range and arms. 


Tn addition to house- _ 
rent free, He 


Charge of arms .. a 


Orderly-room work and 
care of arms and 
ranges. 


Nominally for care of 
arms and armouries, 


Collecting subscriptions, 
and care of arms. 


In house-rent, es- 


and clothing. timated value 10/.. — 


a-year. 
Cleaning arms. 
Orderly-room duties, 
cleaning and care of 
arms. 
Care of arms, 
Cleaningarms ..  ..| Inaddition toallow- 


ance for house. 


Orderly-room work and 
charge of arms, ranges, 
butts and stores. 


Orderly-room work and 
care of arms, 


Orderly-room work, care 
of arms and stores. 
They have advan- — 
tages beyond their _ 
pay. a 


Care of arms 6 35 


ing, &e., &e. 
Care of arms. 


Charge of rifles, ac- 
coutrements and ranges. 


ay 188 
5th Essex Corps. 
t Adm. Bn. Fife .. 
Flint .. 


- BP cites Corps bao 


Hants oe oe 


”” eo 


———— 


Hereford 
} 


Hertfo rd ee 


» 


Is extra pay 


given. 


oo 


eo 


ee 


eo 
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XIX,—Serizs oF Quzstions B—continued. 
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a a 


From Corps or from 
member of Corps. 


Corps 30 an oe 


» eo ee ee 


Commanding officers of 
corps. 


Corps A ao oe 


” ce oe ee 


” eo oo. oo 


» oo ae oo 


” oe oe ee 


” se ao ee 


” oe eo ee 


” Loe eo ee 


” ee eo oe 


” ee eo ee 


Corps enn ye oe 


” eo ee ee 


»” ee eo ee 


” oo eo oe 


Officers and local 
scriptions. 


sub- 


Extra duties for which 
given. 


Care of range and tar- 
gets. 


Care and cleaning of arms. 
Care of armoury .. ve 
None. 


Orderly-room duties and 
care of arms and stores. 


of clothing and ac- 
coutrements. 
Orderly-room duties, care 
of clothing, stores and 
arms. 
General. 


Care of arms Bs 


Orderly-room duties and 
care of arms. 


Care of arms. 
Cleaningarms .. .. 
Not stated. 

Care of armouries. 


Care and 
arms. 


cleaning of 


Orderly-room duties, care 
of arms and arranging 
stores. 

None. 


» 


Cleaning rifles and private 
instruction of officers. 


Orderly-room duties, care 


of arms, ranges and 
stores. 


Orderly-room duties and 
care of clothing. 


None. 
General. 


Cleaning arms and care 
of stores. 


Care and cleaning arms. 

Orderly-room duties, care 
of arms, clothing and 
accoutrements. 

Care of arms. 

Attendance at rifle ranges 

aes private practice, 
@ 


None. 


Orderly-room duties, care | 


Remarks, 


In ailowance for 
house - rent or 
coals. 


And for house-rent, 
1s, per day. 


+«| Free quarters. 


Scale given. 


| 


Care of arms and stores ..| 90), a-year. 


fe 808) i? ih) i eae 


ra 


ae 
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_ Apprnpix No. XIX.—Szrirgs or QuEstions B—continued. 


Permanent Staff—continued. 
Question 29—continued. 


From Corps or from Extra duties for which 


Is extra pay 
Arm and Corps. ‘given. member of Corps. given. 
ii wae i Wha re 8 Seka eh ur T NER Shep) 
Rifle—continued. 
2nd Adm. Bn, Hertford ..| Yes,. oe Corps os 4 --| Orderly-room duties, care 
of armoury and stores. 
Ist ij Inverness ..| _,, AS Ae a Be a -»| Care of arms and clothing. 
2nd Isle of Man Corps SN sare =e 55 ye A -.| Orderly-room duties, care 
of arms and stores. 
Ist Adm. Bn. Isle of Wight . ‘ares ae A ui ie ..| Cleaning arms. 
lst pu meeKonta eile $e 5 a Ke «| None. 
5th 55 A ate dn nit *. 
1st Kent Corps So see 4c Corps .. os ae 
arms. _ 
Ath » *» Stine #3 i, a < ..| Armouries, 
5th Ms os Not stated. ee se 
26th > oe Yes.. ee Corps An be -.| Orderly-room duties, care 
: of arms and stores. 
1st Adm. Bn. Kincardine aia 5 Ms a as -.| None. 
3rd o Lanark hee a i Ae F «+| Care of arms, clothing and 
‘ ranges. 
‘Ist Lanark Corps .. A mers : role sere «.| Ordetly-room clerk, care 
of arms and stores. 
3rd » met ee Lada itl a wh Mabe A + ee og | Care of clothing and arms. 
4th 1 “4 all Besson a ; ie a, = ..| Non-military, and cleaning 
: hall and arms. 
16th oe si rr eae eu ee B 50 eS ..| Care and cleaning of arms 
and stores. 
19th > o4 a's nee ne Fi ee fs a -.| Orderly-room duties, care | * 
of arms and stores, 
25th op ee Goilbe ery 92 we . os ee oe te » ° 
29th 3 ia Sell ipa Po. 2 be At ‘ a a ..| Charge of armouries, 
81st a ad ol plaee Uf ‘A vA a Care of clothing stores, 
ranges, &c. 
105th i Fs Ska he ad ra a Le ..| Orderly-room duties, care 
: of arms and stores. 
8rd. Adm. Bn. Lancashire ., by? ld ay a a el a ..| Care farms ., A 
Ath. .,, » Al Batons uy »«| Officers of corps ,. ..| None.’ 
6th, +£ ve |e ae bf »-| Corps...) gS, | Orderly-room duties and 
cleaning arms. 
7th 3 “s a iatcdety i ie . af re .| Charge of armoury. - ' 
8th, 5 heise | of dee, ‘ a .. | Issue of clothing and clean- 
ing of arms. 
13 H BG he suber id Ad eae es ue .. | Care and cleaning of arms. 
1st Lancashire Corps AN I ive se oe mattis, ~ Ee .. | None. 
5th ” ” bel 49 40° oe ale te 50 a are Orderly-room duties and 
cleaning of arms, 
6th ” ”? ve ” °9 99 ve ” 7) ee ee Various, 


Pay brought up to — 


Cleaning and repair of| Tnadditiontohouse, | 


6d. per diem, 


1s. per day in addi- 4 


21s. per week, — 
with house, fuel, — 
and light, and 1s, 
per week for care 
of spare arms. 


tion to uniform, 
house -rent, coals 
and gas. 


ay 


Staf'—continued. 


fle—contivued. 


a cr 
m. Bn. Leicester PahiINOnaee ves 


+. | Yes_ é 


dm. Bn. Middlesex... 
hy ; =) 


ex Corps .. pale <p lee" oe 
oo eo] 49 oo 


ee ee ” es 


oe oe ” f ee 


Is extra pay 
given. 


oe Yes eo 


ee 88 . 


oe 0 ee . 


ee mo 08 ee 


ee ee . 
oo 9 88 es 


oy ” ve oe 
aa ide rine oe 


Aha 994 28a oe 


oe N99 Bien yee ene 


ee » 08 oe 


» oe ee 


ee ee »” mi cs 
ee ead fee 


” c6 


ee 


oe 


oo 


oe 


From Corps or from 
member of Corps. 


” 


” 


” 


” 


»? 


Corps" 


“Corps” 


* Officers 
corps. 


Corps 


f 


Officers of corps 


Corps 


‘Captains of companies 


oe 


ee 


ee 


ne 


oe 


oe 


ee 


ee 


oe 


os Orderly-room duties and 


++|.Cleaning arms, care of 


and friends of 


Orderly-room duties, care 


None. 


Extra duties for which 


S Remarks. 
given. 


Care and cleaning of arms. 


Care of arms and ranges. 
care of arms. 
clothing. 


of arms and stores, and 
drill sheds. 


” 


”» 


Orderly-room duties and 
care of drill hall. 


Care of clothing, arms, and 
drill room. 


Cleaning arms and store 
room. 


Cleaning arms. 


Cleaning arms .. .. | 182. a-year given to 
A ; one Serjeant only. 
Cleaning arms. 
Attendance at (private) 
target practice, and 
cleaning arms. 
Assistance to Captains of 
companies. 
Care of arms. 
Not stated. 
Orderly-room duties and 
care of arms. 
Orderly-room work ..| Expense of lodgings 
in London. 
Orderly-room duties, care | In'addition to house- 
of arms, stores, and| rent free. 
ranges. 
Messengers, _class-firing, | Care of clothing. 
care of clothing. 
Care of arms, and head- 
quarters, and  subsist- 
ance, 
Fie) aves To extent of two- 
thirds of Govern- 
ment pay. 


None. 


Orderly-room duties and |’ st 
care of stores. 


None. 


”» 


Orderly-room duties and 
care of arms. 


ye Po > Cet ee rd eee Ss a oS ee al ie Je a Py 7eTe ‘ Dh (8 lel c > 
. 7 r ae ai i t 
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AppEnDIx No, XIX.—Serres or Quzstions B—continued. 2 
7 
Permanent Staf’—continued. ; 
Question 29—continued. 
Is extra pay From Corps or from Extra duties for which Raaee 
Arm and Corps. given. member of Corps. given. 
ee eee eee Ya Pe 
Rifle—continued. a 
: om tg rs se[ Corps, ws ew | None ww 2 wg. | To moot, expense of 
19th Middlesex Corps és rp living in Lond 
20th SWe | wae ve es co ee «| Cleaning arms, care of aa 
3 S. 3 head - quarters and. 
ranges. a 
21st ¥ i SS hae “6 Ral tay AN AG ..| None a4 ate .| Pay made up to 30s, 
per week, 
22nd 5 of ole! | ane AA Arillenes op ia Care of arms and 
j armouries. 
23rd 4 ae sail Ss AG * te Ae -»| None. 
26th 53 Pals Soll 35 an 5 se Aa ..| Orderly-room duties and 
care of arms. 
28th “5 we ailnasy ee “s ae ae, ..| None. 
29th 5 SP rd ees * z + | as . sti) NOb stated. 
386th ) ae eis fetes we op 0 ae -.| Orderly-room duties, care 
and cleaning of arms and 
head-quarters. 
87th - ae ss oe ne 3 oe e«| None. 
38th Ba oe 5 ny os ay Ae ve ..| Orderly-room duties. 
39th ” oe ” ee ¥ ae +» > «| Care of arms. 
40th 5 we at 6 yy aa ae e.| Orderly-room duties. ..| 10s. per week for — 
Serjeant - Major, 
10s. per week for 
Serjeant -Instrue- 
tor, 4d. at Christ- 
mas for former, 
and 20. at Christ- 
mas for latter. 
46th 4s ake Srila an ue ac ‘ ..| Care of arms and head- 
quarters. 
49th . he mel es an A) ae oe +» | Care of stores a4 ++| 1277. a-year, scale 
; ' given. 
50th ” : ee ee ee ee eo 
1st Adm. Bn. Midlothian ..| Yes an Corps ee an «| Orderly-room duties and 
care of arms. 
» ee » ee ae --| Orderly-room duties, care 


Ist Midlothian Corps a 
of clothing and ranges. 


1st Adm. Bn. Monmouth .. Care of clothing. 


2nd Ae i se Care of arms ae ++! In addition to quar- 


ters free of rent. 
2nd Monmouth Corps oe ! 


iy ate + Care of arms and armoury. 


1st Newcastle-on-Tyne Corps. Care and cleaning of arms 


and stores. 


” 


1st Adm. Bn. Norfolk e None. 


% oe : + g an 
1st Norfolk Corps .. mall Cas ; ‘ 4 ad na 4; Many, but nature not spe- 
cified. 
8rd » ve AG Rs ee ale |e. 95 sige ote +-| Orderly-room duties and] One non-commis- 
care of arms. sioned officer re- 
2 ceives —_ lodging 
. money in addition. 
Ath = 50 nett 3s ey : 5 50 ve +.| Care and cleaning of arms | In addition to house- 
rent. 
1st Adm, Bn, Northampton..| ,, a A ne an 5 ».| None as ri «+| In addition to a 


house. 


7 
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Appenpix No. XIX.—Serizs or Qusstions B—continued. 


Permanent Staff—continued. 
Question 29—continued. 


SEE EE 


Arm and Corps. Is extra pay From Corps or from Bxtra duties for which 


given. member of Corps. given. or 
4 
Rifle—continued. 
ist Adm. Bn. Northumberland] Yes On Corps... “4 .»| Orderly-room duties care 
: of arms, stores and cloth- 
ing and attendance at 
private practice. 

8th Northumberland Corps..| ;, ee f 3% Ac ..| Cleaning arms. 

1st Adm. Bn. Notts 5 eile Ac 3 ee a .-| Care of arms. 

ist Notts Corps oe se] 9) a py ee Be ..| Care of rifle range. 

Ist Oxford Corps .. A eer aC ie aa se ..| Care of arms. 

2nd ” eer oe »” oe ” co ee oe Not stated. . ee ee 6d. per day. 

1st Adm. Bn. Pembroke ..| ,, cn 5 ee oe es rf 

1st “1 Perth .. eit 39 sic is ac ae ab ” 

ot ee oer ss oe ee --| Cleaningarms .. -+| In addition to fees 

under Education 
Act for drilling 
; schools. 
1st PA Renfrew yal aed Ag} cf Ae es ..| Care of arms; attending 
to targets. 
2nd ” » oe “4 A be .»| Orderly-room duties, care 
of arms and accoutre- 
ments, messengers. 

8rd FS 4 ws nis Cleaning arms .. -.| Free quarters. 

Ast »» ROSS oe oe Corps ee +. > «| Care of arms and stores ..| 102. per annum and 

free quarters in 

é; addition. 

dst .,, Roxburgh oe ie ob ..| Care of arms. 

1st 5 Shropshire ve a es ae .-| Care of arms, accoutre- 

ments and stores. 
2nd ay i we rf as ee ..| Care of arms. 
1st 7 Somerset on 7 wa cs ws ee Ree Kees --| In addition to free 
quarters and 
clothing. 

2nd ” ” oe rs) a5 ae ..| Care of arms. 

8rd ” cB oe » oe see .-| None. 

1st » Stafford ee a Be oe ..| Care of rifle ranges. 

2nd ” ” oe a ee aia ..| Not stated. 

3rd ” ” +e » +e oe ..| Orderly-room duties, care 

of arms, range and ma- 
gazine. 

4th ” ” oe ee oe ee 

5th ” ” ony «-| Corps ip oe ..| Care of clothing and stores. 

1st ot Stirling no bl ama Pe ne ..| Care of arms and stores. 

1st a Suffolk Se ly 35 ae its .-| Cleaning arms, care of 

stores, attendance at 
rifle range. 

2nd 5 iS eel +3 ie we ..| None - ve -»| To meet house-rent. 

1st * Surrey se A aa ac Ge 4c Orderly-room duties. 

2nd ” » +e efedl 5 ee oe ..| Charge of arms and stores. 

3rd Fr 5 ra eal sp eo ae ..| Various. 

4th a Fa we -»| Officers of corps «. ..| Not stated. 

Ist Surrey Corps .. a +» | Corps fx ea ..| Cave of range and armoury.| Serjeant - major’s 
quarters in addi- 
tion. 

2nd Pri se na “Tih\e oe ee Bi ..| None. 

7th A ” oe oe o ” oe oe «+! Care of AYNSs 

| 2X 
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| Appenpix No, XIX.—Serizs or Questions B—continued. 


Permanent Staff—continued. 
Question 29—continued. 


Is extra pay 


Arm and Corps. given. 
Rifle—continued. 
19th Surrey Corps «+ oi} Yes,, wd oe 
1st Adm. Bn. Sussex . eT Og site ° t ae 
1st Sussex Corps... Ad er PT a 
1st Adm. Bn. Sutherland ,.| ,, s. ag \ 


1st ps Tower Hamlets. 


ist Tower Hamlets Corps ..| Yes.. +e 
Ist Adm. Bn. Warwick ..] ,, . ty 
1st Warwick Corps .. Ped eee ar os ‘Ke 


1st Adm. Bn. Westmoreland.| ,, .. a 46 


lst 8 Wilts... melons ote ate ste 
2nd ” » 08 oe er) oe ee 
1st rh Worcbster, s3)|)! 57:08 ob : 

2nd ” ” ee » 29 oe e 
Ist) 44 East York .,! 4, »» ‘* 3 


1st Hast York Corps,. 5 Jona ony *° an 
ist Adm. Bn; North York ..) ,, .. 


2nd jy vel. Jayteee ip a8 
Ist i West York ..| ,, .. as oe 
2nd 3 4 AOI Lay ae 40 ae 
3rd dace et 3 P| re lin yah vale ane as 
4th Bs or AO Dyke ve He 

yee oe Ss 
6th By FF oe 


8rd A a Fei acres as a 
4th ” ” TO » e ee ee 
Hebe ss 95 mini! ayers an a 


No.. aC a 


From Corps or from 


Corps es by fal 


APPENDIX. 


Extra duties for which 
given. 


member of Corps. ‘ 
» 


Le 


Rematks. 


None. 

Cleaning arms. 

nA ae ..| None. 

ie a ..| Care of arms, dri!l-sheds, 


and cleaning accoutre- 
ments. 


Cleaning arms. 


.| Attendance at 


practice. 


None. 


rifle ranges. 
..| Care of arms and stores. 


fe ..| None 


. 


; 
Care of arms. 
a ..| None. 


Care of arms, stores and 
rifle ranges. 


Cleaning arms. 
Care of arms. 


Care of arms, stores, drill 
rooms, rifle ranges, &e. 


ve ..| Care of property of corps. 
Orderly-room duties. 


Care of drill sheds and 
stores. 


General work. 


Cleaning arms, clothing, 
&e. 

oe ..| Orderly-room duties, care 

of arms, instruction in 

gymnastics. 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS—QUESTION 29. 


In receipt of extra pay a a 273 
Not in receipt of extra pay.. Ae 11 
Not answered .. He Sra Va 9 
Total is aie Be 293 

Derived from corps .. An 4 259 
” » Members of corps .. 10 
Not answered .. a ae 24 
. Total... =A oe 293 


Notz.—In a large majority of cases care of stores and care and cleanin g of arms are assigned 


as the extra duties. 


private | In additiontohouse- 


Charge of armoury and | 


6s. a-week each in 
lieu of lodgings, 


rent. | 
1 


General. 


In addition tohouses | 
in some cases. : 


Scale given in addi- ; 
tion to house-rent, ; 
or an allowance in 
lieu. 


Apprnpix No. XIX.—Srrizes or Questions B—continued. 


General. 


Arm and Corps. 


LIGHT HORSE. 
1st Fifeshire .. 
1st Forfarshire ee ty 
1st Hertford .. 
ist Huntingdon 
ist Lincoln 


MOUNTED RIFLE. 
ist Dumfries .. 
1st Roxburgh 40 


ENGINEER. 


; % Ist Cheshire Corps .. ae 
. 


“ 
7 


Ist Adm. Bn. Durham 
Ist Flint Corps 


1st Adm. Bn. Gloucester 


_ 1st Hants Corps 
1st Lanark Corps 


Ist Lancashire Corps. . va 


Ast London Corps .. de 


1st Middlesex Corps .. 


"§ 1st Northampton Corps 
2nd Tower Hamlets Corps .. 


38. Have you any general remarks to make ? 


APPENDIX. 


Précis of nature of reply. 


A better carbine required. 


None. 


Capitation grant too small. Volunteer force requires 
more privileges. 


Too much importance attached to parade move- 
ments. 


Ditto, ditto. Part of the outfit besides arms should 
be supplied by Government. 


Volunteer force should be remodelled on new basis. 
Recognition of services of officers after 20 years’ 
service. bra 


Capitation grant to be increased to 40s, per efficient. 


Relieving from certain civil duties. Brevet rank for 
Volunteer officers. 


Administrative battalions bad system. Retired 
officers of army should be encouraged to join 
Volunteers. Dress and accoutrements to be 
assimilated. 


Abolition of present organization of Volunteer En- 
gineer service. ; 


Rifle corps efficiency in certain cases to count.as 
Engineer effiicency. 


Enforcing Militia ballot. More stores required. . . 


Adjatants from Royal Engineers ; increase of capita- 
tion grant; clothing and accoutrements to be 
supplied. 


Uniform civil contract throughout the Volunteer 
force between officer commanding and members 
of corps. t : 


Transport wagons and horses required. Adjutants 
of Engineer Volunteers underpaid. 


Government ought to provide all proper expenses. 
Objects to changes in uniform ordered by War 


‘|. Office, 


Capitation grant should be increased, 


eS ee 
* 


Remarks. 
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- Appenpix No. XIX,—Serius or Questions B—continued. 


General—continued. 
Question 38—continued. 


Arm and Corps. Precis of nature of reply. Remarks. 


ARTILLERY. 


ist Adm. Br. Aberdeen --| None. 


1st 55 Argyll .. Finance committees objectionable. Government to 
pay for clothing, equipment, rent of drill halls. 
Has plan for altered payment of capitatiou grant. 


lus Lap Ayrshire »-| None. 


1st Berwickshire Corps 

2nd ” ” ee 

1st Berwick-on-Tweed Vorps | When clothing is altered by War Office order, War 
Office should bear expense. 


Ist Adm. Br. Caithness --| None, 


1st “s Cheshire Ao 

1st e Cinque Ports .. 

lst » Cornwall .-| Necessary appliances should be supplied. Side-arm 
boxes abolished, drill sheds built, greatcoats 
supplied. Orderly-room clerk to be provided for 
Adjutant, the latter to be a non-commissioned 
officer. 


1st * Cumberland ..| None. 


Ist ‘ Devonshire .. 

2nd » --| Abolish term “ Volunteer.” Opposed to the issue of 
great coats or any increase of capitation allow- 
ances until the Force is thoroughly re-organized. 
Is opposed to 5 years’ system for Adjutants. In 
favour of offering commissions in Militia and 
Yeomanry to Volunteer Officers. 


None. 
8rd ”? ee ee 


4th “ ne --| Wants an Adjutant appointed to corps of four 
batteries. 

1st Edinburgh City Corps ..] Uniform system of enrolment; Government to pro- 
vide clothing. 

2nd Essex Corps 


The two great wants of the Force are:—1. More 
pecuniary assistance, 2. A better supply of officers. 


8rd ss ae 


ist Adm. Br. Fife... (ayy 
Government, repository stores also. Brigade drill restoring certain bri- 
allowances to be restored. gade drill allowances 


for a fund to be ad- 
ministered by Com- 
manding Officer. 


- 


Advocates establishment of a school of instruction 
for Artillery Volunteers at Broughty Castle, and 
pecuniary encouragement to same. 


1st "a Forfar .. ee 


1st - Glamorgan ..| Ballot for Militia, Wants more money. Standard 


of efficiency to be unchanged. 


Advocates system of continuous drills, ” 


1st Haddington Corps “a 


Clothing and accoutrements to be supplied by Suggests a plan for ~ 


Ae 


| me 7 
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Appenpix No. XIX.—Sxrrius or QuEstions B—continued. 


General—continued. 


Question 38—continued. 


Arm and Corps. 


Artillery—continued. 
ist Adm. Br. Hants .. 


oe Inverness, 
Ist * Kent 

9th Kent Corps 

10th 9 ee 


1st Lanark .. 


2nd Adm. Br. Lancashire 


8rd is ” 
4th 9 ” 


4th 9? ee 
8th ro oe 
15th 9 ee 
19th ” oe 


ist Adm. Br. Lincoln.. 


1st London Corps. 
2nd Middlesex Corps 


i, 3rd 99 St ea 


1st Midlothian Corps 


ist Adm. Br. Monmouth 


1st Newcastle-on-Tyne Corps 


1st Adm. Br. Norfolk. 3 


Ist % 


Northumberland 


Précis of nature of reply. 


Difficulties hinge on question of clothing. Wants 
forage and allowances for officers commanding. 


Coast Batteries should be supplied with guus of 
heavier calibre on traversing platforms. 


Payment of hotel and travelling expenses of Com- 
manding Officer. 


Change name Volunteers to Auxiliaries. Allow to 


do duty in garrison towns. Efficiency grant to 
be paid for Volunteers who enlist in Line. 


Status of commissioned officers unsatisfactory, 
Camps of Artillery instruction necessary. 


None. 


” 


Equipment necessary to enable Volunteer Force to 
be moved or mobilized. 


Complains that officers of Force are not well treated 
qua status, &c. 


None. 


Re-impose ballot for Militia. 


In favour of district camps and additional payment 
by Government of Shoeburyness expenses. 


None. 


” 


Special reports desirable from Inspectors of Districts 


upon needs of each corps. 


Guns now supplied should be mounted on travelling 
carriages. 


Artillery Corps have special expenses. Encourage 
men of good position to seek Volunteer commis- 
sions. 


1. Government to advance money for drill sheds. 
2. Cart (not artillery pattern) harness for guns of 
position. 3. One uniform set of rules required. 


1. Medical inspection of recruits.. 2. Alteration of 
Volunteer year. 3. Non-efficients to be counted 
as recruits. ; 


1. Not in favour of Volunteer conference. 2. Small 
increased capitation grant will meet all require- 
ments. 8. Preserve existing organization. 4, Im- 
prove military status of officers. 


Remarks. 


Details present state of 
his Corps. 


App. XIX. 
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_ Appendix No. XIX.—Sertes or Questions B—continued. 


General—continued. 


APPENDIX, 


Question 38—continued. 


i =e 


Arm and Corps. 


_— hw ee 


Artillery—continued. 
2nd Northumberland Corps 


1st Adm. Br. Orkney .. 
2nd Pembroke Corps.. 
1st Adm. Br. Renfrew 


1st ‘. Shropshire 


ist Surrey Corps BS 


Ist Adm. Br. Sussex .. 


Ist - East York 


4th Kast York Corps.. 
1st North York Corps 


1st Adm. Br. West York 
1st West York Corps 


4th y 


RIFLE. 


ist Adm. Bn. Aberdeen ° 


brd As 


3 


Ist Aberdeen Corps ., 


e€ 


Précis of nature of reply. 


Explains confidentially circumstances of corps. 


Submits a plan for coast defence by Naval Volun- 
teers. 


None. 


Own requirements are—1. Drill shed. 2. Increased 
capitation grant for 64-pounder M.L.R. guns. 


Composition of Force differs so widely in different 
places, that same hard-and-fast regulations can 
never apply to all corps all over the country. 


_ 


. Uniformity in conduct of Volunteer business 


desirable. 2. Officers who have served in Regular ° 


Forces to command all Volunteer Corps. 3. All 
corps to be governed by the same rules. 4. Posi- 
tion of Instructors to be raised to that of War- 
rant Officers. 5. All commissioned officers to 
draw a percentage head money, and to account 
for same to the War Office. 


More rifled guns of heavier nature should be issued 
to outlying corps of administrative brigades. 


None. 


Wants of corps are—1. Money for clothing. 2. An 
allowance for Shoeburyness. 3. Drill shed. 4. Com- 
pulsory powers not to be put in force. 


None. 


1. Efficiency grant to be 40s. Gun practice and 
camp allowances to be increased to 15s. 2. Volun- 


teer Engineers to throw up batteries with 
Volunteer Artillery. ne 


More care to be taken in recommendation of .candi- 
dates for commissions in Volunteers. 


When changes in uniform or accoutrements are 
ordered by War Office, War Office should make 
special grant to defray cost. Could not take 
charge of great coats or valises. . 


Wants large addition in own case to present 
travelling allowances, and larger supp'y of gratis 
ammunition, Head-quarter offices at Aberdeen 
should be consolidated. 


None, 


Forage and stable allowance to be granted to Field 
Vuicer. Requires larger proportion of serjeant- 
instructors, 
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Appznpix No. X1X.—Szrims or Quustions B—continued. 


General—continued. 
Question 838—continued. 


Piedad eet % 


| Arm and Corps. Précis of nature of reply. Remarks. 
5 ae Se ee 
| Rifle—continued. 


1st Adm. Bn. Argyll... ..| Enforce ballot for Militia. Empower Commanding 
Officers of Volunteer Administrative Battalions to 
transfer men from one corps to another, and to 
* promote and reduce non-commissioned officers. 
Explains peculiar situation of own battalion in 
regard to travelling expenses. 


ie et ” VE oes .-| None. 


ance for clerks should be given. 


1st Berks Corps te ..| Every battalion of Volunteers to be fully equipped. 
Serjeant-instructors to be periodically drilled by 


| MPAHO:, 55 oye ..| New corps labour under difficulties in regard to 
i provision of clothing. Impossible to train buglers 
Be efficiently; suggests their employment from Army 
Reserve, and in other than bugler’s duties. 

| 

| Banff .. est Nil. 

| ee Bedford ..| Raise standard of knowledge for officers. Allow- 


'§ a Adjutant. 
+ ist Adm. Bn. Berwickshire ..| None. 
cist ,, Brecknock  ..| Present travelling and camp allowances insufficient, 
‘ and should be increased. Camps most im- 
¥ portant. 
ist Bucks Corps ae ..| Weak point in Volunteer organization, officers. 


Men who enrol in Volunteers not to be of same 
‘class as Line or Militia. Artisans and appren- 
tices should be lowest Volunteer class. 


Ist Adm. Bn. Cambridge _..| Value of regimental camps cannot be over-estimated. 
Is strongly averse to any compulsory measures 
qué Volunteer Force. 


8rd Cambridge Corps. . ..| In alterations of constitution of Volunteer Force, 
‘Be have regard to circumstances of University Corps. 


. ‘ ist Adm. Bn. Cheshire ..| Wants to resign, but cannot obtain any successor. 


.| Capitation Grant should be increased to cover all 

~ necessary expenses, including clothing and accou- 

trements. Is in favour of camps for 8 or 10 
days. 


Se Waie ..| None. 


1. Administrative battalions more expensive than 
consolidated corps. 2. Travelling allowances 
insufficient. 38. Volunteer and Army Services 
not to be assimilated by time enlistment. 


i Se ..| 1. Present capitation grant sufficient, exclusive of 
camp allowance. 2. Abolish finance committees. 
3. Consolidate administrative battalions. 


1st Adm. Bn. Cinque Ports ..| In favour of extra capitation grant for each Volun- 
; : teer 7 days in camp. 


Clackmannan ..| Considers these questions very difficult. 


Cornwall ..| Considers the provision of great coats and knap- 


” 
| sacks essential. 
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Appenpix No. XIX.—Sxvms or Quzstions B-—continued. 


General—continued. 
Question 38—continued. 


Arm and Corps. Précis of nature of reply. Remarks. 


a 


Rifle—continued. : i 
2nd Adm. Bn. Cornwall -.| States any corps in his battalion could easily be. | 
increased. 
ist a Cumberland ..{ None. 
Ist z Denbigh ..| That the annual account mentioned in heading “d” 


of Certificate for Capitation Allowances, on W.O. 
Form 1600, should be forwarded to Officers 
Commanding administrative battalions from their 
several corps for inspection. 


istSea Derby .. ..| None. : 


order's, Fie --| Encourage by every means attendance of Volun- 
teers in camps, associated with Regular troops. 
Provide every Volunteer with great coat. 


1st ” Devon... --| Volunteer discipline based on voluntary submission 
to orders. All demands for more military au- 
thority and social position founded on misappre- 
hension of principle and constitution of force. 
Suggests a Captain Inspector for each military 
district. 


znd 45 seas ++| 1. Government to provide everything to make 
Volunteers efficient. 2. Great coats and second 
suit essential to camping. 3. Great coats and 
water bottles to be kept at head - quarters. 
4. Officers to be exempt from serving on juries. 
5. Volunteers to have service and good-conduct 
badges. 6. Improper enrolments to be punishable 


offences. 
ord 5) ee «| None. 
4th » rae ..| 1, Remarks as to placing force under Mutiny Act 


when in camp or quarters. 2, Advocates brigade 
to follow regimental camps. 3. Gives own ideas 
of reasons for difficulties in obtaining officers. 


1st Devon Corps af --| In favour of battalion camps. Slight increase of 
capitation grant, with the addition of great coats 
and accoutrements, would meet the requirements 
of the case. 


1st Adm. Bn Dorset .. so 


. Present system of inspection most objectionable. 

2. Inspection of clothing and expenditure desir- 
able. 3. Uniformity in dress and accoutrements 
should be insisted upon, and fancy badges 
abolished. 4. Great coats absolutely necessary. 
5. Jury exemption for Volunteers. 


Ist 4 Dumbarton ..| 1. Whole force should be converted into Militia, 
placed under Mutiny Act and Articles of War, 
and paid at a fixed rate for their period of service 
during the year. 2. All Commanding Officers to 
have served in Line or embodied Militia, 


Ite > a5 Dumfries ; «.| None. 
ist 7 Durham ae i c 
2nd’, 4 ..| Force should be tenderly treated. 
STG) ony ‘9 -+| None, 
: 
i 
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Apprenpix No, XIX.—Srrizs or Questions B—continued. 
General—continued. 
Question 838—continued. 
| 
| 
Arm and Corps. Précis of nature of reply. Remarks. 
Rifle—continued. 
4th Adm. Bn. Durham None. 
8rd Durham Corps Authorities of military district should encourage 
the force more. Improve, and insist upon obser- 
vation of altered, status of force. 
1st Edinburgh Corps .. --| None. 
3rd . abate we 4 Se aa Promises to furnish 
general remarks here- 
after. 
ist Adm. Bn. Elgin None. 
Ist ‘ Essex .. --| 1. Abolish administrative battalions. 2. Increase 
camp allowances. 3. Abolish permissive tone 
in dealing with Volunteer force. 4. Frame 
standard of requirements, and disband all corps 
who do not come up to it. + 
8rd 1 .-| Advocates actual travelling expenses, as calculated 
; to make more men efficient and ensure better 
musters at battalion drills. 
5th Kssex Corps --| Objects to time fixed at present for payment of 
annual capitation grant. Gives reasons. 
9th i aie «| None. a 
ist Adm. Bn. Fife .. Saeed 
Ist = Flint .. fol idea th 
1st *5 Forfar --| 1. Field equipment for service required. 2. Im- 


1st Forfar Corps oti 


nh 33 


Ist Adm. Bn. Galloway 


; | Ist ” 
; 
a 


Glamorgan 
es “e 
Ai 
3rd Glamorgan Corps 


Ist Adm. Bn. Gloucester 


prove social status of officers, and induce retired 
army officers to serve. 3. Pay serjeant instruc- 
tors for drilling all children at schools receiving 
government grants. 4. Abolish general meetings. 
5. Alter present long rifle drill. 


Submits plan in detail for conversion of Volunteer 
force into a modified Militia. 


None. — 


1. Substitute long for short rifle drill. 2. Increase 
serjeant instructors’ pay to 3s. 6d. per diem, in- 
cluding pension, and send them each year to 
head-quarters battalion to be drilled by Adjutant. | 
3. Fine Volunteer non-commissioned officers and 
privates for non-efficiency. 


Notices recommendation of exemption of officers 
from serving on juries. 


Give more encouragement for formation of regimental 
camps, and for attendance at autumn drills. 


There should be a quarter-master serjeant on the 
staff of every consolidated battalion. 


../ 1. Only means by which administrative battalion 


can be made efficient are regimental camps. 
2. Government should clothe, equip, and pay all 
rifle range and camp ration expenses of such bat- 
talions. 


2¥ 
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_« Appenpix No, XIX.—Surms or Questions B—continued. 


General—continued. 


APPENDIX. 


Question 38—continued. 


Aym.and Corps. 


Rifle—continued. 


ist Gloucester Corps.. 


Précis of nature of reply. 


-e| 1. Regulated number of serjeant instructors singu- 
larly insufficient. 2. Necessary camp expenses: 
entail debt on corps. 8. Entrance fees deter 
officers joining. 


1st Adm. Bn. Haddington ..| In favour of a Volunteer reserve, and of a special 


ist 7 Hants .. 
iiss pipers “4 
4th 3 As 


Ist Ss Hereford 


1st i Hertford 


2nd ‘5 xt 


Ist 4, Inverness | 


2nd Isle of Man Corps 


capitation allowance for Volunteers on reserve list. 


1. Keep the ground at metropolitan reviews. 
-2. Make the instruction of the force a reality. 


None. 


..| Force requires more financial assistance, and in re- 
turn additional duties should be exacted. 


«| Entrust additional powers to commanding officers 
of battalions, but exercise great care in so doing. 


-e| None. 


ee 99 


-.| Exempt Volunteer officers from payment of income tax. 


-+«| Owing to expenses, 3 companies of rifles and 2 
batteries of artillery in the Island have been 
broken up. 


1st Adm. Bn. Isle of Wight ..] Facilitate formation of regimental camps, and issue 


1gt 3 Kent 


5th 99 ” ee 


ist Kent Corps 


4th, 
oth sy, ‘ 
26th —,, ye 


ist Adm. Bn. Kincardine 


8rd i Lanark .. / 


Ist Lanark Corps... 
ard 


” ee 


free rations at them. 


Considers Adjutants of Volunteers gua rank should be 
placed in the same rank as Adjutants in Militia, 
and Adjutants of administrative battalions should 
receive higher pay than Adjutants of consolidated 
corps. 


vat Objects to time fixed at present for payment of 
annual capitation grant. 


_ Whole character of foree has changed of late years. 
| Force should be still more closely connected with 
army, and more stringent regulations enforced. 


-e| Corps peculiarly situated, but still unable to afford 
great coats, knapsacks. and gaiters. 


--| 1. Annual regimental camps a necessity. 2. Govern- 
ment should pay all expenses. 


None. 


Formation of regimental camps desirable; present 
camp allowances totally insufficient ; and actual 
travelling expenses necessary in case of battalion 
drills, 


Exempt Volunteers from serving on juries. 
In favour of extra stringency in dealing with force. 


1. Present system of enforcing fines unworkable. 
2, Advocates decorations for Volunteer officers. 
3. Suggests annual assembly of Volunteer force 
in district, with regular troops for reviews, sham 
fights, or field days. 


Remarks. 
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General—continued. 
Question 38—continued. 


Arm and Corps. 


Rifle—continued. 


_ 4th Lanark Corps 
a 
| a. i: 
25th 9 - 
29th tr ce 
. Bist ” : 
oth =, - 
? 
y 


8rd Adm. Bn. Lancashire 


‘4 4th ayy 3? ” 
6th ” 9 
7th ‘3 ts 

; 8th ” ” 

: 9th ” ” 


he 

fy 

iS : 

_ Ist Lancashire Corps. . 


RY 
e a 
Sth e se 


APPENDIX. 


Précis of nature of reply. 


1. Advocates re-establishment of Militia ballot. 
2. Abolition of all badges. 3. Notices debts of 
corps have been paid by officers’ subscriptions. 


None. 


1. Divide country into districts, fix establishment for 
districts, and where maximum not kept up, enforce 
Militia ballot. 2. Impose a home defence assess- 
ment tax. 8. Recognise long service and good 
conduct. 4. No further money grant necessary 
if Government will take in hand terms of service, 
finance, clothing, drill hall, and ranges. 


— 


. Wishes Government to relieve corps of debt of 
nearly 900/. incurred in building drill hall. 2. Obli- 
gation to wear efficiency badges should cease. 


Great difficulty of corps, want of officers. 


.| Exempt Volunteer officers from serving on juries. 


1. Abolish efficiency badges. 2. Increase number 
of drill instructors. 3. Introduce modified Mutiny 


Act. 4. Bands essential. Is responsible for 2,7002.. 


debt of corps. 


Weak point of the Volunteer force difficulty of 
obtaining officers. Objects to way in which. 


Volunteer officers are snubbed in peace time. 


Extra capitation grant to be given according to. 


increase in strength of establishment of corps. 


Requires more recognition of services of Volunteer . 


officers. 


None. 


Drawback to efficiency of force—want of funds, and . 


inability of commanding officers to take corps me 
camp, or to brigade drills. 


1. Hold periodical brigade drills with Line and. 


Militia. - 2. Appoint Queen’s Aide-de-camps from 


force. 3. Give good conduct medals or certificates . 


~ to Volunteers efficient for 15 years. 
None. 
” 
1. Government to give great coats or capes. 2. Pay 


expenses of annual camps. 3. Brigade Volunteers 
with Militia annually. 


me 


. Encourage gentlemen to apply for commissions. 
2. Encourage regimental camps in preference to 
autumn drills with regular troops. 38. Increase 
camp allowances, travelling expenses, and give 


free rations to Volunteers when incamp. 4. Raise’ 


pay of serjeant-majors to 4s. 6d. per day. 


| 1, Make compulsory Militia ballot. 


The provision of head-quarters should be made by 
the Government or out of county rates. This 
corps has lately had to borrow £2,500 to expend 
under this head, 


Remarks. 
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rt 
| Apprenpix No. XIX.—Series oF Questions B—continued if 
General—continued. ie 


Question 38—continued. 


Arm and Corps. Précis of nature of reply. Remarks. 


Rifle—-continued. e , 

15th Lancashire Corps 1, Exempt officers from corps subscription. 2. And is 
from serving on juries. 3. Alter terms on which 4 
honorary and retired rank are conferred. 4. Im- ’ 
prove officers status and place under Mutiny 5 
Act when on parade. ie 

24th A ee 1. Encourage regimental camps. 2. Give free | 
rations and railway expenses. 3. Opposed to 
regimental committees. 4. Recoup Volunteer 
corps cost of members enlisting into Line. 

27th Bs Se None. 

33rd -4 is Increase of capitation grant necessary to re-clothe f 
the regiment at end of 10 years. Green uniform ; 
best suited to climate of Manchester, and calcu- | 
lated to wear three years longer than the scarlet. | - = 

40th 7 oe 1. Enormous expense to officers. 2. No drill shed. 
3. Inability to teach camp or barrack duties. 

47th os 5 None. 

48th a ” 

54th ” oe ” 

56th + Se -.| Advocates increased capitation grant for large over 
small corps. 

64th a oe .»| Advocates the appointment of a paid quarter-master- 
serjeant to every corps, 

80th A ee --| None. 


ist Adm. Bn. Leicester --| Notices serious disinclination of employers to give 


men leave of absence for volunteering purposes. . | 

1st ,, Lincoln -.| None. 

2nd i Ryans ; 

1st > Linlithgow .. 

Ist London Corps .. 

Qnd os os --| 1. Proposes measures for attracting officers to corps. 
2. For alteration of scale of pay of Adjutants. 
3. For exemption of all Volunteers from liability 
to service as jurors and in civil offices. 4. Govern- 
ment to lend great coats and field equipment to 
Volunteers. 5. Abolish all committees. 6. Give 


commanding officers power to nominate for Line 
commission. 


Desirable to encourage men of good position to 
apply for commissions. 


8rd > ac 3 


1, Submits own plan for consolidation of adminis- 
trative battalions. 2. Submits own plan in 
regard to (a) extra efficients, (6) efficients, 
(c} reserve, (d) proficiency certificates, (e) travel- 
ling allowances, (jf) head-quarter allowances, 
(g)_camp, (4) clothing, (*) efficiency. of officers, 
and (/) position and pay of Adjutants, 


2nd Adm. Bn. Middlesex .. 
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Apprxprx No. X[X.—Snrres or Qurstions B—continued. Arr, XIX, 


General—continued. 


; Question 88—continued. 
} 


Arm and Corps. Précis of nature of reply. Remarks. 


Rifle—continued. 


7th Adm. Bn. Middlesex None. 

1st Middlesex Corps.. ..| 1. Opposed to all compulsion. 2. Advocates ad- 
ditional capitation for attendance at autumn drills. 

1. If own plan carried out, consequent decrease in 
numbers unimportant. 2. Raise no more Rifle 
corps. 38. Keep ground for Volunteers at metro- 
politan reviews. 4 Remarks on social position 
of Volunteer officers. 


2nd Rs ae 


Ath " Be ..| Considers identical grants in money should not be 
made to Corps paying their own expenses and 
corps raised in Government establishments. 


path a ni: ..| Define distinctly and increase the powers of com- 
manding officers over commissioned officers. 


11th fi ie ..| 1. Increase capitation grant to 2/. per man. 2. 
Appoint field officers by selection. 3. Revise 
scale of retiring allowances for Adjutants. 4. 
Let Adjutants rank after field officers of corps or 
battalions. 


15th 9 ee ..| In absence of compulsory service for the Militia, do 

not attempt to raise too high the standard: of 

discipline and efficiency. 

18th 5 oF ..| Further pecuniary grant essential. 

1. Universal rate of money grant can never apply 
generally. 2. Government should supply head- 
quarter drill grounds and rifle ranges, and great 
coats. 


19th a ee 42 


1. Put force under Commander-in-Chief, and let 
General Officer Commanding districts order 
parades. 2. Strike off useless paper men from 
force. 


20th 9 ee ee 


21st s a --| None. 
| , 22nd £ Be ..| Deprecates any considerable change in constitution 
of force. 


_. 28rd fe .. «| 1. Associate Volunteers more closely with the Line. 
9. Encourage to drill with Line in camp or bar- 
racks. Facilitate, but do not compel, this. 3. 
Additional pecuniary aid to be given only to 
increased efficiency. 4. Divide battalions into 
1st, 2nd, and 8rd classes. 


None. 


” 


i 


Officers holding certificates of proficiency should 
earn higher rate of grant than serjeants. 2. 
Objects to time fixed at present for payment of 
annual capitation grant. 


— 


. Objects to present designation of force and of 
its component parts. 2. Status and position of 
officers requires entire alteration. 
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General—continued. coca 
Question 38—continued. : : 


Arm and Corps. Précis of nature of reply. Remarks, 


Rifle—continued. 


37th Middlesex Corps »-| 1. Considers existing constitution of force satis- 
factory. 2. lf greater efficiency be desired, 
revive ballot for Militia. 


38th = ae +| Considers all communications on Volunteer matters 
should be post free. 

39th mn Se «| None. 

40th - md ++| Refers to opinions expressed by self at Conference. 

46th = ate --| None, 

49th 5 as +-| 1. Advocates alteration in rank assigned to Adju- 


tants. 2. Deplores want of uniformity in uniform» 
of Volunteers, 


50th rs 40 +-| None. 
1st Adm. Bn. Midlothian ,.| ,, 


1st Midlothian Corps i Ie capitation grant be increased to 10s, nothing more 
required for well being of force. 


1st Adm. Bn. Monmouth -| None. 
2nd - .., Advocates special examinations for all field officers, 


2nd Monmouth Corps --| Money addition to capitation grant necessary ; men 
can. afford to give time but not money. 


1st Newcasile-on-Tyne Corps Absolutely necessary that, Government should pros f 
vide rifle ranges, drill sheds, and great coats. 


1st Adm. Bn. Norfolk -+| 1. If more be required from Volunteers, revive Militia 
ballot. 2. Render Volunteer corps entirely inde- , 
pendent of local pecuniary aid. 


1st Norfolk Corps .. -+| Is seriously averse to any radical change in the 
constitution of force. Force cannot supplement 
regular army in time of war. 


3rd x we 


4th = 56 --| 1. Whole expense of camps ought to be defrayed 
by Government, 2. Allow tents for every six (not |. 


eight) men, 3, Never remove Adjutant till end 
of Volunteer year. 


Ist Adm. Bn. Northampton ..| Advocates issue of rations and payment of all 
necessary expenses in regimental camps. 


1st % Northumberland | 1. Form schools of instruction in all large towns, 
2. Fix on pattern equipment. 3. Allow police to 
keep the ground. 4. Non-commissioned officers 

the weakest point of Volunteer system. 


8th Northumberland Corps .. None, 


* 1st Adm. Bn. Notts .. -.| 1. Prefers efficiency to numbers. 2, Objects to a 
system of maximum and minimum establishments, 


Ist Notts Corps es .-| None. 


Ist Oxford Corps, .-| Enforce two points of importance—proficiency of 
officers, and attendance of Volunteers, 


i 


‘Appenpix No. XIX.—Suxrims or Questions B—continued. 


~ General—continued. 
Question 38—continued. 


Arm and Corps. 


Rifle—continued. 


2nd Oxford Corps 
ist Adm. Bn. Pembroke 


ist Adm. Bn. Perth .. 


2nd 


tst 
2nd 
3rd 
ist 
Ist 


Ist 


2nd 


1st 
2nd 


: i 4th 
i 


” 


Renfrew 
” 


? 


Ross .. 


Roxburgh 


Shropshire 


Somerset 


>) Me 


Stafford 


” 


D 
ee 
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Précis of nature of reply. 


None. 


1 Increase allowances for attendance at camps on 
field days, and then, if Government will supply 
clothing and valise equipment, present capitation 
grant will suffice. bie 


None. 


1. General regulations in regard to travelling allow- 
ances inapplicable, rates too high and too low in 
different cases. 2. Rank of Adjutant should be 
revised. 38. Detention allowances of Adjutants 
should be revised. 4. Buglers should be placed 
on permanent staff and paid as serjeant -in- 
structors. 


None. 
39 
Revive ballot for Militia. 
None. 
1. Alter age for enrolment and standard of height 
_ and measurement. 2. Abolish general meetings. 
3. Objects to way in which officers are spoken to 


in schools of instruction. 


Advocates issue by Government of special capitation 
grant of 12. per man, and all clothing in addition. 


Is opposed to payment of Volunteers under: any 
pretext, as it would rapidly change whole charac- 
ter of force. 


None. 


| 1. Much more should not be required from Volunteers. 


2. Slightly increase capitation grant. 38. If great- 
coats be necessary, make special grant for pur- 
pose. 


None. 


bb) 


In favour of pay being issued to Volunteers doing 
permanent duty, such duty to be compulsory, in 
camp or barracks with Militia or Line. 


1. Considers an annual camp a necessity. 2. Con- 
siders present capitation grant totally adequate. 


1. Increase camp allowances to 7s. 6d. per head. 
2. Increase travelling allowance to attend brigade 
drill to 2s. per head and actual railway fares. 3. 
Treat Volunteer officers in regard to steps- of 
honorary rank like Militia officers, and improve 
their status. Bid aah 


1. Camp and travelling allowances totally inade- 
quate. 2. Recognise and improve rank of officers. 


None. 


eee 
- - - . ° » “ ° 


Remarks. 
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_Apprnpix No, XIX.—Series or Quustions B—continued. oe 
General—continued. © 
Question 38—continued. 


Arm, and Corps. Précis of nature of reply. Remarks. 


Rifle—continued. 
Ist Adm. Bn. Suffolk... 1. In favour of regimental camps. 2. One set. of 
rules for all administrative battalions. 3. In 
favour of consecutive drills for efficiency. 4. Capi- 
tation grant must be increased. 


None. 5 ' 


1. Advocates revision of present travelling allow- 
ance regulations. 2. Dangerous to make conditions 
of Volunteer service too strict. 8. Confine action 
within terms of Volunteer’ Act—viz., time of 
apprehended invasion. 


Ist i Surrey .. as 


2nd 9 ” ee e 


_ 


. Capitation grant ample. More money would " 
deteriorate force. 2. Abolish administrative bat- 

talions. Wagons ought to be supplied to corps 

and battalions. “e 

8rd Adm. Bn. Surrey .. --| Is for making service in a Volunteer Corps 
compulsory. 


athe 3. suchate ee| None, 


1st Surrey Corps... . 


99 


2nd iS AG --| Considers it of vital importance that Adjutants 


should be appointed for more than 5 years. 
%th 99 ee ee 
19th bb) ee eo 


None. 


~ 9 


1, Consolidate all administrative battalions. 2..As- 
similate all uniforms, scarlet preferred. 3. Supply 
all equipment. 4. System of committees detri- 
mental to discipline. 


1st Adm. Bn. Sussex .. a6 


1. Would apparently revive Militia _ ballot. 
2. Would enlist Volunteers for general Volunteer 
service, not for particular corps. 3. Objects to 
existing regulations qua returns of efficiency in 
regard to Commanding Officer and his Adjutant. 
4. Considers that a quarter-master-serjeant and 
orderly-room clerk should be provided . by 
Government. 


Ist Sussex Corps .. ats 


ist Adm. Bn. Sutherland .. 


Ist ,, Tower Hamlets 


Considers that attendances at brigade drill, and at 
the annual inspection should count towards 
efficiency, 


1st Tower Hamlets Corps .. 


ist Adm. Bn. Warwick ..| Advocates compulsory resignation of all Adjutants 


at the age of 60, 


1st Warwick Corps... None. 


1st Adm. Bn. Westmoreland, .| 1. Capitation grant sufficient except for. travelling 
expenses and equipment. 2. More brigade drills 
desirable. 3. Submits plan for appointment, of 
Adjutant and Assistant Adjutant. Submits views 
as to appointment of Serjeant Instructors. 


rw. 7 
te ’ ¥ 
r . 
| 3 
| S 
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-General—continued. 
Question 38—continued. 

Arm and Corps. Précis of nature of reply. Remarks. 

Rifle—continued. 
ist Adm. Bn. Wilts .. ae 
and ° "yy Fs Jc ..| 1. Increase travelling allowances. 2. Trowsers now 


worn off duty. 3. From want of funds, establish- 
ment of existing corps cannot be increased, and 
battalion cannot attend autumn drills. 


tes) 2133 Worcester .».| Real difficulty of force to find Officers. Officers and 
. Adjutants of Volunteers should be treated in 
every respect similarly to Officers and Adjutants 

of Militia. 


: orde.® 5, es ..| Advocates grant of rank of Major to Adjutant of 
| Volunteers as to Adjutants of Militia. 


ist ) Hast York -.| None. 


1st Hast York Corps _,.| 1. Proposes own plan for revision of scale of 
capitation. 2. Objects to committees. 3. Objects 
to rules under which Officers can now retire with 
honourary rank. In favour of extra proficiency 
badges for Officers. 


— 


Ist Adm. Bn. North York ..| 1. Entirely change constitution of force. 2. Alter 

relations of officer and private. 38. Revive ballot 
for Militia. 4. Encourage camps and improve 
instruction. 5. Unless both drill and discipline 
be improved, disband force. 


2nd ” ” ee 


Datiiri hy, West York ..| Government should pay for all clothing, accoutre- 
ments, and stores as in Militia and Yeomanry, 
and provide a sum of money annually for miscel- 
laneous expenses. 


Ot ir a .-| None. 

BE 49 ” eo] 9 

Ath’ ys, 7’ oy hae 

SHLD | 155 9 ..-| 1. Considers Government should pay all actual 


expenses of Volunteer Corps. 2. Objects to time 
_ fixed at present for payment of annual capitation 
grant. 


2nd West York Corps ..| 1. Existing number of Serjeant Instructors allowed 
inadequate. 2. Objects to multiplication of 
Volunteer Corps of different arms of service in 
same locality. 


i ‘Srd a oe ..| 1. Encourage formation of regimental camps. 
i 2. Increase capitation grant. 3. Give no daily 
rate of pay to men. 4. Grant Officers exemption 
from civil and parochial duties, i.e. juries &c., &, 


"49 ee ..| Considers that the Government should supply all 
clothing, arms, and equipment. 


Cry pele ..| Increased retired allowance should be given to 
; | Adjutants of Volunteers, as has already been done 
for every other branch of the service, combatant, 

or non-combatant. 
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APPENDIX No. XX. 


POINTS AFFECTING THE VOLUNTEER FORCE IN THE THREE SEVERAL REPORTS — 
OF THE LOCALIZATION COMMITTEE. 


Parliamentary Paper C. 493. 
First Report, 22ND JANUARY 1872. 


Function of Lieutenant-Colonel of Depot Centre. Inspection aud Command of all Infantry 
Reserve Forces within District. (Paragraph 18, page 6.) ti; 


Concentration of Yearly Drill of Volunteers within certain limits of time. 

Standing Volunteer Camp to be formed for eight, or more, days. 

Tents when vacated by Militia to be occupied by Volunteers. 

Each Volunteer to pass eight clear days in Camp. 

Half the strength of the Volunteer Corps to be always present. 

In these circumstances, the Serjeants attached to Depdt sufficient for training purposes. 
Captains of Companies of Volunteers to be responsible for Arms and Stores at their Local Head- 
Quarters. (Paragraph 27 and 28, page 6.) 

Store the Arms of Volunteer Corps, when practicable, at Depédt Centre. (Paragraph 29, 
page 7.) | Neotivhite | 
Permanent Staff of Militia Artillery to act at least during’ 10\months of the year as 


Instructors to Artillery Volunteer Corps, and thereby reduce number of Volunteer Artillery 
Instructors, and absorb the latter in some Districts altogether. (Paragraphs 69 and 71, page 12.) 


Parliamentary Paper C. 588. 
SECOND (OR SUPPLEMENTARY) REPORT, 4TH JULY 1872. 


Not only all the Members of the Permanent Staff of the Militia Artillery, but the Serjeant 
Instructors of Volunteer Artillery within his District to be the Recruiting Agents of the Artillery 
Lieutenant-Colonel for enlisting men for the Royal and Militia Artillery. (Paragraph 4, page 4.) 


Parliamentary Paper C. 712. 
Fina Report, 21st FEBRUARY 1873. 


Composition of the Brigade of an Infantry Sub-District to include, as a rule, Rifle Volunteer 
Corps under the Inspecting Colonel. (Paragraph 6, page 1.) 


Composition of an Artillery Sub-District to include the Artillery Volunteer Corps under the 
Artillery Colonel. (Paragraph 7, page 2.) 

Composition of a Cavalry District to include Light Horse and: Mounted: Rifle Volunteers 
under Cavalry Colonel. (Paragraph 8, page 2.) ae 


Auxiliary and Reserve Force Business in Districts and Sub-Districts. Relations of, to 
General Officers of Districts and Lieut.-Colonels of Sub-Districts. (Paragraph 12, page 2.) 


Duties of the Colonels of Infantry Brigade Sub-Districts gua .Adjutants and Serjeant- — 
Instructors of Volunteers defined. (Paragraphs 13, 14, and 15, pages 2 and 3.) . 


Training of Volunteers. 


Yearly Drills of Volunteer Corps to be performed under canvas.’ Colonels of Sub-Districts 
to encourage this practice by every means in their power. (Paragraph 26, page 4.) 


Such continuous Drill to be performed at Brigade Depét, in association with a Line 
organization; but, in exceptional cases, Volunteer camps may be sanctioned at other places. 
(Paragraph 27, page 4.) 

Colonels of Sub-Districts to submit Proposals for Encampment of Volunteer Corps not later 
in each year than Ist May. (Paragraph. 28, page 4.) . 


Whenever possible, Militia tents to be available, either mmediately before, or after, training 
of Militia. (Paragraph 29, page 4.) 


Colonel of Sub-District to be responsible for efficient training of Volunteer Corps, whether 
Drills are performed in Camp or at Head-quarters of Corps. He is to attend such Drills in 
person, or by his Major, and to satisfy himself of efficiency of all Ranks. (Paragraph 30, page 4.) 

He is to enforce strict obedience to existing Volunteer Regulations in all particulars. 


~(PRaragraph.31, page 4.) 
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Recruiting. 
Adjutants and Serjeant-Instructors to be under orders of Colonel of Sub-District. (Para- 


graph 34, page 3.) ; 
Adjutants and Serjeant-Instructors of Rifle Volunteers nominated Recruiting Agents. 
(Paragraph 43, page 5.) 


Duties of Colonels of Artillery Sub-Districts. 


Training of Artillery Volunteers. Adjutants and Serjeant-Instructors of Artillery Volunteers 
placed under their orders. (Paragraphs 54, 55, and 56, page 6.) 


Training of Artillery Volunteers. 


Yearly Drills to be performed continuously in Camp. (Paragraph 62, page 7.) 
Militia Tents to be, if possible, made available. am ecaph 68, page 7.) 


_ Proposals for Encampment to be submitted by Colonels of Artillery Sub-Districts not later 
than 1st May in each year. (Paragraph 64, page 7.) 

Colonel of Artillery Sub-District responsible for efficient training, Drill, &c. (Paragraph 65, 
page 7.) ; 

And to enforce strict obedience to Volunteer Regulations. (Paragraph 66, page 7.) 


Inspection Regulations. (Paragraph 68, pages 7 and 8.) 


Duties of Colonels of Cavalry Districts in regard to Training of Light Horse and Mounted 
Rifle Volunteer Corps. Adjutants and Serjeant-Instructors placed under their orders. (Para- 
graphs 71, 72, 78, and 77, pages 8 and 9.) 


Engineers. 


Engineer and Engineer and Railway Transport Volunteers under District Royal Engineer. 
Adjutants and Serjeant-Instructors to raise Recruits for Royal Engineers. (Paragraph 82, 


page 9.) 


APPENDIX No. XXI. 


Exrracr from a confidential Memorandum, dated Quarter-Master-General’s Office, Horse 
Guards, War Office, Pall Mall, 21st September, 1875, signed by General Sir 
Charles H. Ellice, K.C.B., Quarter Master-General. 


The question as to the employment of Volunteers is one of importance. Looking to the 
peculiar character of the force, and the fact that the sudden embodiment of the whole Volunteer force 
would produce great inconvenience if it did not seriously cripple the industry of the country, and the 
necessity for having recourse in case of war to many of the large private manufacturing establishments 
in the country, the workmen of which are enrolled Volunteers, it is proposed that the Volunteers 
should be divided into three distinct classes :— 


Ist. The Volunteers of the Coast Counties—That these should be employed entirely locally for 
coast defence, being formed into local Coast Brigades, under a Commandant, with an Artillery and 
_ Engineer Officer. 


2nd. The Volunteers of the Inland Counties.—That these should be detailed to the great 
_ fortresses in the proportion of one-fourth of their enrolled strength. Thus, every Curps of Volunteers 
in an inland county would keep one-fourth of its enrolled strength in garrison, the remaining three- 
fourths would not be interfered with, but would make arrangements to relieve those on duty from 
time to time, such arrangements to be determined mainly by the Corps itself, so long as the periods 
of reliefs are not too frequent to interfere with the proper defence of the fortress. 


- 8rd. The Metropolitan Volunteers..—The scheme of defence of the Thames embraces the 
formation of an entrenched camp on the heights above Tilbury, the garrison of which would 
co-operate with the Field Army should an enemy, having landed in Suffolk or Essex, attempt to 


advance along the coast road on London. It. is proposed that this entrenched camp should be 


garrisoned by the Metropolitan Volunteers, who would keep one fourth of their number at all times 
on duty, relieving the force detailed for this purpose in such a manner and under such regulations as 
iay from time to time be laid down. His Royal Highness is of opinion that, by these arrangements, 
much valuable assistance may be obtained from the Volunteers, whose intelligence renders them 
peculiarly adapted for garrison troops, while, at the same time, the evil consequences of calling the 
whole Volunteer Force from-their homes will be obviated. 
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APPENDIX No, XXII. 


STRENGTH OF THE VOLUNTEER FORCE. 


ist DECEMBER 1869. 


aS 
a F AS 
— 3 =| oe 
o 

Arm. Flas & “a % bs 
ag E 8 = ES a5 
ae 5 a & A a2 
Aa ae A a g 88 
wa o a a Bey 2.8 
aa Ss fe} f= I 5 o] 
= cs) A cs cs) Ay 

Rifle a5 33 0 a 192,948 128,103 21,882 149,985. 99,628 85°41 


in Light 


Efficients to En- 
Horse, Engineer, 
Mounted Rifle, 
and Rifle Arms, 


Percentage of Extra 
rolled 


| 
| 


for) 
cor) 
nS 
bo 


STRENGTH OF THE VOLUNTEER FORCE, 


1st NovEMBER 1877. - 


Who have obtained 


54 eH ga) 
3 3 ¥ < Certificates of profi- | 37 ae sa 8 
ee 8 re a ciency. E 2 4 i “2S 
ai BB Bh ffs of sadoni ll j aa ek 
a Z 5 iS NE woe | ee oe one 
aia S 5 i. S|) 8 sé) ga | 8835 
so | eB | 8 S| 8 | 3 gia} Se | 2EEE 
= a cs y, a Oo | fa |e ay ay 
Rifle.. ..  ../185,996 | 3,598 | 139,763 | 7,583 |147,296 /3;789 |8,439 | 12,298 |122,495 | 94-88 


The above statement shows the Abstract of the Annual Returns of the Rifle Volunteer 
Force in 1869, (the year preceding that in which Proficient Officers and Serjeants earning 


additional Capitation Allowances were first returned) and in 1877. 


The average amount earned by each Efficient on the Returns 


of the former year was... 
On that of the latter 


ee ° ee ee ee 


Increase. . 


Sie a. 
, Leaf tth 89 
.» 114 43 
eo Oe6ang 


Besides this the percentage of Efficients to Enrolled Members has increased from 85:41 in 


the former to 94°88 in the latter. 
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Arr, XXIII. 


—— 


RecapirunLation of Totals of all Arms. 


a Who have obtamed 2 gs ge |8¢6 
es g : Certificates of Proficiency, a Bees A ae } 
aa Re Z EB renal! hg Seems 
Year. & 3 3 ‘3 s rs mes ees 3B 
B alone 2 S < e E Ses | ooo2 |S 
ae 2 r= 3 iar a = > | S-8)| S29 Is aio 
8 A g a 3 Fy 8 8 : dd | eee (S8eeagtaee 
We, ele ee E z z os = 3 eo | 2B Ss (tease (seg 
si B a z a cs rs) as Si an ors pRRes | ers 
1863 | 226,156 | .. |113,511 162,935 | 47,871 69°66 | 34-96 
1864 | 225,490 | .. |123,707 | 46,887 | 170,544 | 62,626 | 72-58 | 445e | 
1865 | 226,661 133,848 | 44,636 | 178,484 | 65,980 M499 | yg (gg eee 
1866 | 229,402 142,849 | 38,716 |181,565 | 78,285 78-671 59-06 1 2 
1867 | 235,812 155,216 | 32,648 | 187,864 | 90,588 82-62.| 59-45 : 
1868 | 245,748 170,298 | 28,896 | 199,194 | 102,224 $6409 gece , 
1869 | 244,931 168,477 | 26,810 | 195,287 | 105,560 ie iC 86 +27 Boas vr 
1870 | 244,966 170,671 | 23,222 |193,893 | 113,761 8,457 |139,901 | 88-02} 79-7 » 
1871 | 246,232 172,619'| 19,989 | 192,608 | 117,721 -10,064,| 188,334 | £9-62.|. 75-6. | er ae 
1872 | 244,818 160,737 | 17,542 | 178,279 | 114,080 11,582, | 137,922! 90-161 9-09 | pene 
1873 | 240,067] .. |153,216 | 18,721 |171,937| .. 12,911 /135,115 |. s9-41| 17 86 
1874 | 236,685 | 3,252 |161,100 | 14,287 | 175,387 i 14,152 | 139,858 | 91-85 "i Aaa 
1875 | 238,261 | 3,383 |168,709 | 12,371 |181,080] .. 4,706 | 10,168 | 14,869 |145.753 | 93-16 Lp 
1876 | 238,059 | 3,658 | 174,184 | 11,317 |185,501} .. 4,937 | 10,588 | 15,525 |151'753 | 93-89 pei 
1877 | 240,120 182,810 | 10,216 |193,026-|_ . 5,195 | 11,111 | 16,306 |159,378 | 94-7 rey 
1878 | 244,263 194,191 | 9,022 } 203,213 |. 5,536 | 11,518: 17,054 | 201,027 | 9% a Fe 
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Nuper of Administrative Battalions consolidated during years 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877. 


No. of 
Battalions. 


Name of Administrative Battalion. Name of Consolidated Corps. 


pa ee SS ree 


| 1 A. B. Berks Rifle Volunteers 1st Berks Rifle Voluntee: Corps. 
1873 3 { 1 A. B. Lanark ,, 0 16th Lanark ,, i Pe 
4401S 5, Ae ae 29th 1 ss 3 f 3 
1874 9 2 A. B. Cinque Ports Rifle Volunteers 5th Kent Rifle Volunteer Corps. 
4 A. B. Kent Rifle Volunteers othe aes #, # % 
1875 9 1 A. B. Bucks Rifle Volunteers 1st Bucks Rifle Volunteer Corps. 
fie. Oxtord ess. 44 2nd Oxford ,, sa os 
1876 1 1 A. Brig. Middlesex Artillery Volunteers | ‘1st London Artillery Volunteer Corps. 
1877 1 2 A. B. Kent Rifle Volunteers 1st Kent Rifle Volunteer Corps. 
Total. . 9 


[Nore.—Previously to 1873 the following Regiment, Battalions, and Brigade were consolidated :— 
1 A. B. Fife Light Horse Volunteers into 1st Fife Light Horse Volunteer Corps. 
1 A. Brig. Lanark Artillery Volunteers ,, 1st Lanark Artillery Volunteer Corps. 
1 A. B. Norfolk Rifle Volunteers » 8rd Norfolk Rifle Volunteer Corps. 
2 A. B. 9 ” ” 7 4th rh) ” 


War Office, 25th February 1878. 


ry) % 
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Numper of Volunteers who attended the Autwmn Camps with the Regular Forces in the years 
1872 to 1877 inclusive. 


Year. Number of Volunteers present. 
1872 3,030 
1873 251 
1874 3,158 
1875 2,402 
3 3,178 Aldershot. 
1876 3,504 326 Chatham. 
1877 3,995 8,609 Aldershot. 


386 Chatham, 
¥) Total ..| 18,904 


War Office, 25th February 1878. 


STaTeMENT of Number of Regimental Camps of Instruction from 18738 to 1877. 


a eee ec ee ————EeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeeeeeee— 


ae Nerater o Average number 
ear. Camps. present on 

3 or more days. 

1873 58 19,381 

1874 69 27,354 

1875 77 31,510 

1876 74 33,138 

1877 73* 33,794 

Potaben i. ¢ 351 145,177 


- * Number for which claims have been received ; a few more may be expected. 


War Office, 25th February 1878. 
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AFEERY. STATEMENT of Numbers of Administrative Battalions of Rifle Volunteers and of Corps not forming 
part of Administrative Battalions now clothed in (1) Scarlet, (2) Green, (3) Grey. 


% 

Scarlet. Green. Grey. Total. : 

Administrative Battalions.. =...) 4 80 36 120 ; 
Corps se ee Se a Se 37 36 21 bem a 
Total) 4 0 fige amen ens eee 66 57 ‘O14 | 


vy 
ae. tom 


War Office, 
25th February 1878. 


Le 


oS en 
ee ee 


RETURN showing the Administrative Regiments and Corps of Volunteers wholly or partially 
provided with Great Coats, Cloaks, Capes, &e., accordiiig to the Inspection Reports for the 


se ee) 


year 1876, 4q 
: ; 
Great Coats or Cloaks. Capes. Knapsacks or Valises. : 
‘ 
Wholly. | Partially, | Wholly. | Partially. Wholly. | Partially. . ; 
; 26 82 8 10 alee a3 } 
3 
APPENDIX No. XXVI. : 
App, XXVI. List of Infantry Sub-Districts, with the Battalions and Corps of Volunteers in each. ‘ ‘i 
= ——————— } 
; ; Gaye Maximum 
age  Eybebatar Battalion or Corps. Kstablish- Remarks, 
: ment. 
1 Ist Administrative Battalion Northumberland 
¥ 8th Northumberland Corps . 2,369 
6 1st Newcastle-on-Tyne Corps ; ae 
2 1st Administrative Battalion Cumberland. . “A 2.019 
_ 1st 4 3 Westmor eland. sae 
3 Ist hs Fe Durham 7) 
” 2nd ” » hy ese | 
‘S 3rd 3 i ee & 3,790 
rr 4th 5 or} | ; 
ra 3rd Durham ‘Corps 4 J : 
4 1st. Administrative Battalion North Yorkshire , 
* 2nd 45 ss ‘a } 
Northern 5 1st és Bast Yorkshire er 1.207 
by ist East Yorkshire Corps ... ro 
6 1st Administrative Battalion West You shire sig 1,110 
a 4th i i 1.466 
ss 2nd West Yorkshire Cor pS. . ’ ne 
8 3rd Administrative Battalian West Yor kshire : 1,010 * 
90 cleat 3 ' 1.669 : 
a 4th West Yorkshire Corps ord * t 2 
lu 2ud-Administrative Battalion West. Yorkslitve E ‘ 
| + 3rd West Yorkshire Cor ak é 2,607 
; : 7th ; ch ade ze 
uh RE 10th Lancashite Cor ps ote ” ay ie 1,100 
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APPENDIX. 
Sub Maximum 
District. iat Pattalion or Corps. Establish- 
| District. TOKE: 
12 ~~ | - 6th Administrative Battalion. Lancashire , . 1.910 
» | 27th Lancashire Corps .,. , ; i 
13 1st piencinads : 
” 48th 9 . ee 
As 54th i é cui 
9) dth ” ¢ Pain| 
6 ce. , .|% 4800 
” f 13th . 9) | 
5, 2nd Isle of Man Corps «| | 
i 64th Lancashire Corps ae 
a 80th = wll 
14 9th Administrative Battalion Lancashire . - \ 1.607 
‘ 47th Lancashire Corps We i] J ay 
15 3rd Administrative Battalion Lancashire . ; \ 9.929 
| 8th " 
94 ” ” ” ¢ 
16 =| 4th . <i ee 
x Spee 4 7th e { 
Northern d 6th Lancashire Cor ps ‘1 6.890 
continued. 33rd t 6, 
” ” ae | 
” 40th ” ° | 
9 56th 99 se 
17 8th y ; i 1,200 
4s 24th 4 a3 : 
18 Ist Administrative Battalion Cheshire Bt | 
” 2nd ” ef) ” es S ; 
» 3rd 9» - ms j [ 5,106 
” 4th ” ” ” , 
” 5th ” cD Ay SAND MLSs t J 
19 Ba 45 : Staffordshire i t 2,037 
” ni ” .° ” ee { 
20 3rd on £, = te , 
” ' 4th ” ” ” : 2,604 
an { 5th a : Pte eee ae 
21 | } zt an P Shropshire .. # \ 1,620 
” | 40 ” oY) ” i os 
22 1st : * Worcester .. at 
Western EY) | 2nd ; ” 59 ” --|? 3,066 
of | 1st yet. ee Hereford ay 
: Oe UA Tatar) Lou. 3 Denbighshire 2 
Northern Ue Vist i Cea tineshire ake 
24 1st a 55 Pembroke .. 
1st ; Gl rvan.. 
i sa 35 2 le . 4,288 
West ms 3rd Glamorgan Corps =f OD 
pre 25 1st Administr: ative Battalion Brecon a 
1st - Monmouth are ou 
z 2nd ‘ ” ” ee aye? 
55 2nd Monmouth Cor ps ae ee 
26 1st, Administrative Battalion Derbyshire .. 2.179 
99 3rd ise 90) ” ih *¢ 
27 LST ‘5 Leicester 
a . Ist A: Nottingham. . 2,820 
Northern ‘f 1st Nottingham Corps é ae 
28 Ast Administrative Battalion War wick 2.410 
" 1st Warwick Corps... le s 
29 Ast Administrative Battalion Northampton 1,312 
30 ae Pee * Lincolnshire 1,920 
” zat ” ” ” 
31 1st is Norfolk 
+ = Norfolk Corps .. Be ie 3,230 
5 r dt hae As AR bed F 
sy 598) 4th ” 
Eastern 32 Ist Administrative Battalion Suffolk 
_ 2nd Cree 2 
y Ist be) <% ' Cambridge ae ape 
” ard Cambridge’ Corps ar 
33 Ist Administrative Battalion Bedford RS 
” Sp alae ox, Hertford 2,078 
” | 2nd ” ” ” 


Remarks. 
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Ate. XXVI, | 


Sd See | Maximum a 
istaich | BD: i Establish- Remarks, 
. District. | District. | _ Battalion or Corps. nian arks, 
if 34 1st Administrative Battalion Devonshire . . 53 
by] 2nd eh) 19 ” we -. 
” nes “99 ” ” oi oe 4,218 
t ; ” ” ee 3 
is Ist Devonshire Corps ‘i é at 
MAlectorn 35 1st Administrative Battalion Cornwall a \ 9.620 
ce ' | 2nd Sic ; 
36 Ist . ‘ Somerset ahh eee 
” man ” ” ” “* i 2,886 
r ; rs ate ae 
37 1st : : Gloucester 38 ll 9449 
lst Gloucester Corps oii tis 55 Br anne? 
” 
(| 38 Ist. Administrative Battalion Wiltshire + } 2,040 
; 2nd , et te 
| ieee ee 4 .  wDorsetshire., - ‘2|)- 1471 
Southern ..< 40 Ist 5 ¥ Hampshire .. 5 | 
| ” ole ” ” ; ” oa AS I: 
” +h ? LPL r 
li 1st i - Isle of Wight : | 
4] lst Berks Corps... AB te $e iG 1,500 
42 lst Oxford Corps .. ae o* .. Ee 
a » | 2nd Pa ae Lebo 
ry Ist Bucks Corps ve i 
3 Ist Administrative Battalion Cinque Ports eet eee, 
South-Eastern éy lst 5 - Sussex ost ie Zend 
L Ms 1st Sussex Corps : Pai 
44 1st. Administrative Battalion Essex me eel) 
, 8rd 2 
Bastorn p ' | 5th Essex Cor psieir. 4 ae is ais RS BG ome? 
99 9th 9 ee oe eo ee ee 
(| 2045 5th Administrative Battalion Kent \ 1.807 
| x | 5th Kent Corps ah the 4 
, 46 Ist Administrative Battalion Kent JAS ate 
South-Hastern 4 * 1st Kent Corps ; i on oH 
I 2,969 
| ” 26th oy) ee oe ee oe ee 
L ph) 4th ” eo oe ee oe eo 
(47 lst Administrative Battalion Surrey oe 5 
2nd on 5 
9 5) b) 
Ist Surrey Corps shssileyht Saka ate “ oe 
9” 7th ee ee 
f 48 drd Administr ative Battalion Surrey AD oer 
5, 4th ; ay om 
3 2nd Surrey ‘Corps : ‘ ye ‘ ie ats AS 2,617 
% 19th i ve Ha 3: 
49 9th Middlesex Corps. AG o. 
18th 53 
je -|idoth «ait a ei) Mle ee 
a) 46th “s oe bg mc de 
Homey: as 50 2nd Administrative Battalion Middlesex .. 
ay 7th : ’ 4 2,381 
» 29th Middlesex Corps Se bg W a 
51 & 52 | Ist London Corps .. c ae a 1) 
by) 2nd ” ee ee ee eo 
” 3rd ei 
a 2nd Middlesex Cor ps 
» . | 4th . s a 
ite a? a Saas i 10,400 
| 99 19th rT) ae 2 : 
” 20th 0” ee ee ee e ee 
PP) 21st ” ee eo 
” 50th ” ; ee oe ee 
, ” 22nd 2° we 2e oe . e 


District. 


a a 


_ Home—cont. 


s 
I 


Sub- 
District. 


53 & 54 


APPENDIX 


Battalion or Corps. 


15th Middlesex ead 


23rd we 

26th re 

28th . F 
36th Zs 

37th =: 

38th = 

39th fs 

49th 


Ist Meleniniats rative Battalion Tower Hamlets 
lst Tower Hamlets Corps .. 


Ist Administrative Battalion Elgin 


Ist ” ” 
Ist ” ” 
Ist » Bhs 553 
Ist 53 5 
2nd ” ” 
3rd 


Ist Aberdeenshire Corps 


Inverness 

Ross-shire .. 
Sutherland, ,. 
Aberdeenshire 


7) 
” 


Ist Administrative Battalion Banffshire , f 


1st 9 pp) 
1 st py) bb) 
Ist 2 


1st Forfarshire Corps 


Kincardineshire 


Fifeshire 
Forfarshire . . 


Argyllshire oe 
Clackmannan 
Dumbarton .. 
Renfrewshire 


2? 
re 
Stirlingshire 


‘10th ee 
Ist Administrative - Battalion Perthshire es 
2nd a 5 

Ist 9 r 99 

Ist ” 99 

Ist ” ” 

Ist ” ” 

2nd 99 ” 

ord ” 9 

Ist 

Ist Lanarkshire Corps : 

3rd ” ” : 

ae 9 

16th ” ” 

29TD ees ‘ 


8rd Administrative Battalion Lanarkshire. 


19th Lanarkshire Corps 


He: Edinburgh Corps 


” 


Ist ” ” 
Ist . 
1st Midlothian Corps 


Duuerest shire 
Galloway 
Roxburgh .. 
Berwick 


‘| 25th ” ” 

31st ” ” 

105th 

Ist Administrative Battalion Ayrshire 
2nd ” ” 
1st ” ” 

Ist ; ” ” 

Ist ” ” 

Ist 


; ioe Administrative Battalion Haddington. 


Linlithgow . 
Midlothian .. 


Maximum 
Establish- 
ment. 


Remarks. 
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App. XXVIL | APPENDIX No. XXVII. 
A RetuRN of the Existing Consolidated (Rifle) Corps in Towns, with their Strength. ; 
Strength ; 
District. Sub-District. Corps ios 2. 
1877. 
1st Lancashire Rifles .. 958 . 
5th * te 925 | 
15th : wf 789 
..| 64th ne 5 563 ‘a 
Northern .. ‘ bs ..| 80th s Ay 480 
Manchester .. ..| 6th Xe ee 1,079 : 
x Ardwick oe ae ..| 88rd " 3 1,202 7 
55 Manchester .. “ie ..| 40th in bs 1,200 4 
x Salford .| 56th hs ea 725 } 
31 Norwich ae fs ..| 1st Norfolk | Ae as 486 j 
heat | Baie { : eh it ee a oo 400 
fj 42 Oxford Ist Oxtordstiire 7.02.4 178 
‘5 4 - 2nd ae sl 453 
47 Camberwell .. ist Surrey nt Si 405 
i Southwark .. a SOS Ree a5 ae 601 
48 Kennington .. Soll LOGE slate hd oe 610 
49 Lord’s Cricket Ground ..| 9th Middlesex .. We 463 
* Gray’s Inn Place .. ..| 40th 3 EG e 528 
+ Westminster ca ..| 46th "; ee ee 540 } 
| 50 Pratt Street . cole oun ¥ a4 ns 690 : 
51 and Be Finsbury Place, South ..| 1st London - ze 803 
rf Holborn Cirens: Ns eae: oF Ag af G20 
* Farringdon Street .. eaiword if obs aye 930 
! 8 Walham Green $3 ..| 2nd Middlesex ote sella 730 
- Regent Street ge ..| 4th ne A ae 676 
Roms “ Mill Street, W. a ..| 11th si eagalcke ac 516 
re i, St. John’s Wood .. veil LED » Nees rr 250 
. = Fitzroy Square oe ..| 19th 4 ae 877 
M Euston Square Ae ..| 20th » feet 638 
| 3 Somerset House .. ..|-21st 5 Ae 46 495 
r Westminster, . Syiez2nd: es eke ee 885 
| 58 and 54 =| Adam Street, ‘Adelphi 5 (aaa oh = 568 
- Lincoln’s Inn; ir 7, | ocd: r a Se 481 
RS Custom Hote: 26th ¥ a ms 797 
. King William Street, W. ...| 28th % oe He 895 
| % Greville House, Paddington. . 36th ,, ae aii 978 
a Foundling Hospital .. tn Beagle BE mF aime 943 
‘ Hanover “Square 55 ..| 38th ot Eee 5738 
, Pentonville .. ene + 389th * a La 800 
fs Charing Cross ay 49th " ae 730 
i ¥ Hoxton vs oy Slealisé Tower Hamlets Ab, (hs 
a7 Dundee sy Ee ..| lst Forfarshire .. A 493 
eer bs id a ..| 10th - ed a 474, 
59 Glasgow... 54 ..| 1st Lanarkshire .. ue 1,134 4 
ni ‘ ie of ». | ord. 5 AA fe 1,128 
” bb) we ee oe 4th 4 fant ee 640 
North British. , 60 es oe ay eile Get ,, ee 2 775 
” ” ° oe ..| dist » ee es 1,160 
” ” hy 20 Se eLOathy éd ae 927 f 
62 Edinburgh .. coy istikidinburch © 24 a 1,999 
” ”° ee ee o- 3rd net P oe oe 585 
< Leith.. Se me ..{ Ist Midlothian .. e 891 
| . 
ee SSS 
4 


~ 


1st Ber 
Ist Adn 
2nd Du 
8rd 

4th 

Ist New 
Ist Adm 
9nd Noi 
Ist Adm 
4th East 
Ist North 
Ist Adm 
Ist We: 
4th 


Ist Sus 


2npD Sups-! 
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APPENDIX No. XXVIII. App.XXVIII. 


os available for Encampment of Artillery Volunteers. - 


I, NORTHERN DISTRICT. 


vtive Regiment or Corps. Head-Quarters, Remarks. 


Sus-Drisrricr. 


‘ade Cheshire A. V. .-| Chester. 


Lancashire _,, ..| Liverpool. 
Pa - ..| Blackburn. 
ee _ ..| Preston. 

Vacs ae se .-| Liverpool. 
- a ae pa 
”° 
” 

Manchester. 


ie Shropshire ALY. i Shrewsbury. 


uB-DIstTRICcT. 


weed A. VC.  .. ..| Berwick-on-Tweed. 
ie Cumberland A. V. ..| Carlisle. 
se ee a ..| Seaham. 
Ae ..| South Shields. 
er ae ..| West Hartlepool. 
yne as WO, Ss ..| Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
e Northumberland A. V,.. ns 
ond A, V, G. 25 ..| Alnwick, 
e East York A, V. ..| Scarborough, 
rc, a oe Reece bride 
; ni ae .-| Guisborough, 
: West York A, V. .,| Bradford, 
r. ©. s¢ re ..| Leeds, 
A ore : | Sheffield, 
— an nnnnnnnnGinI En) 
| Number of a 
| Place for Encampment. | men who can Nature of Guns. Remarks, 


be encamped. 


| Paull’s Point Battery .. fe 2—64-prs. .. ..| Ground near is let. 
. 5—8-inch shell guns. 
| 12—68-prs, L 
Castle Hill, Scarborough | 300 or 400 | 4—64-prs. .. .-| Incharge of Militia and 
4—24-prs. Volunteer Artillery. 
19—82-prs. i 
| Hartlepool ae ce es 6—68-prs. .. ..| Open ground, belongs . 


to corporation, and 
| is used as a public 


| promenade. 

Tynemouth Castle .. Me 4—‘-inch B.L. ..| Space very limited, 
| 2—10-inch S. B, within. walls, . no 
| 4—68-prs. suitable ground in 
8—32-prs. vicinity. 

.| Berwick-on-Tweed .. os 2—64-prs. .. ..| Plenty of ground, 
| , 18—32-prs. roperty of Duke of 
| orthumberland. 
| Morecambe a oe As us Field used by Ist 
West York A. V,C., 
| with own guns, 
| Seaham .. ais alt Sa 1—68-pr. | North | Good situation. 
1—32-pr, § Battery. 


| 1—68-pr, 1 South || Suitable ground, but 
1—32-pr. f Battery. private property, 

Southport", «*../ °° 180 Enough for instruction, oe ve 

but nothing heavier 


| than 64-prs, 
Altear ee ee ee 500 Ditto, ee ee 
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II. EASTERN DISTRICT. : 
; A 
Administrative Regiment or Corps. Head-Quarters. Remarks, a ; 
2nd Essex A.V. C. .. “s ws -.| Grays. 


ST ses a se an Ae --| Stratford. 
1st Admin. Brigade Lincoln A. Y. .. ..| Grimsby. ' 
Ist ,, sy emNerfolk ..| Great Yarmouth, 
TTT 
1 
: 
Number of | 
Sub-District. Place for encampment. | men who can Nature of Guns. Remarks. ‘a 
be encamped. , 
; 
Harwich Az a 1,500 Harwich Redoubt. 
Landguard on 1,000 Landguard .. -.| Arrangements would 
have to be made as 
regards water. 4 
Shotley .. os me 300 Shotley Battery --| Difficulty in getting 
; provisions, f 


Ill. WESTERN DISTRICT. 


Administrative Regiment or Corps, Head-Quarters. 


Remarks. 
: ’ 


& & ( 1st Admin. Brigade Cornwall A. V. | Bodmin. 
bw 

7 f a Ist ,, ” Devon 5 Exeter. 
Ray =) 2nd ” 39 ” ” Devonport. 


Somerset (included in Gloucester Brigade). 


cist Admin. Brigade Glamorgan A. V.| Cardiff, | 


» Gloucester ,, | Bristol. 


Ist » | Newport, Mon. 


2nd Pembroke A. V..C. se --| Pembroke Dock, 


» 9» Monmouth 


2Qnp. Sus- 
District 


Number of 
Sub-District. Place for encampment. |men who ean Nature of Guns, 


be encamped. 


at Th RR ST a erga err crete eee eee RE ; 


Remarks, 


Ist Sub-District ../ Maker Heights .. 5 1,000 Fort Picklecombe. 
- at least. ; 
Breandown AL Me 300 7—7-in. M.L.R. Guns. “- 
Lavernock : ot 150 3 


° ” ”? 

Studdon Heights --| Ground at} Fort Boorsand --| Not: available till 
present oc- October next, 
eupied by ‘ 
Infantry at # 
Masketry 
Practice. 

Fort Hubberston 500 5G es A 
2nd Sub-District oe South Hook .. 500 A xe y Water supply limited. 


Popton Point .. 1,000 Sufficient water and 


strongly recom- 
mended. 
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IV. SOUTHERN DISTRICT. App.XXVIII, 
Administative Regiment or Corps. Head-Quarters. Remarks. 


1st Admin. Brigade Hants A.V. .. -.| Portsmouth. 


Number of | 
Sub-District. Place of Encampment. | menwhocan| Nature of Guns. Remarks. 
be encamped. 


2,500 as ae At Forts Rowner and 
Gosport... te Grange. 
1,000 eg we Fort Monckton. 
Southsea Common we 3,000 Southsea Castle .. | Much local objection 
to encamping on the 
Common. 


Outside Fort Cumberland 800 Fort Cumberland .. as <n 


VI. SOUTH-EASTERN «DISTRICT. 


Administative Regiment or Corps. - Head-Quarters. | Remarks. 


Ist Admin. Brigade Cinque Ports A.V. ..| Dover. 

SG 4s os cent, A.V. Ae ..| Gravesend. 
(9th and 10th Kent in Woolwich District.) 
1st Admin. Brigade Sussex A.V. .. ..| Brighton. 


| 
Number of | 
Sub-District. Place for Encampment. |menwhocan! Nature of Guns. Remarks, 
be encamped. | . 
| 
Dover Castle .. ve 270 Fort Burgoyne and| Special arrangements 
The Castle. must be made for 
water. 
Newhaven iN re 1,000 Newhaven Fort oe as 
Eastbourne ae Ae 300 Eastbourne Redoubt. . |) ‘Wisteheeameeninet be 


carted 5 miles and 
carried across har- 


Shoreham ile Ae 100 Shoreham Redoubt .. f bour in rigs 


VII. & VII HOME AND WOOLWICH. 


HOME. 


Cannon Street. 
Custom House. 


ist London A. V. C. .. 


Administrative Regiment or Corps. | Head-Quarters. | Remarks, 
2nd Middlesex A. V. C. , 


8rd ee = ; x Regent Street. 
Ast Surrey 3 Brixton. 
WOOLWICH. 


ey Ct .  , | Plumstead: 
B eS = aA ..| Woolwich. 


App, XXVIII. 
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X. NORTH BRITISH DISTRICT. 


Isr Sus-Disrricr. 


Ist Admin. Brigade 
Ist ,, F 
1st Berwickshire A. 
2nd is 

1st Edinburgh 

Ist Admin. Brigade 


Argyll A. V. 
Ayr oh 
VIC 
by) 


Fife A. V. 


1st Haddington A. V. C. 
1st Lanark ry 


Ist Midlothian 4 
1st Admin. Brigade 


5] 


Renfrew. A. ian 


2np Sus-Disrricr. 


ist Admin. Brigade’ 
Uist. ar 
1s; e 
tetees: 5 
Ist’ ,, 35 


Sub- District. 


Ist Sus-Disrrict ,. 


Aberdeen A. Y. 
Caithness ,, 

Forfar 
Inverness ,, 
Orkney dt 


Place for Encampment. 


Aberdeen 2 
Broughty Castle 


Fort George 


Fort Matilda Ki 


Head-Quarters. 


Rothesay. 
Ayr. 
Eyemouth. 
Coldinghom. 
Edinburgh. 
St. Andrews. 
Dunbar. 
Glasgow. 
Leith. 
Greenock. 


Aberdeen. 
Wick 
Dundee 
Inverness 
Kirkwall 


Number of 
men who can 
be encamped. 


Any number 


I ac 
..4 1,000 
300 


Nature of Guns. 


ee ee a 8 eee 


Beach Battery. 

Barry Links and 
Broughty Castle. 

Fort George. 

Fort Matilda ,, a 


Remarks. 


Administrative Regiment or Corps. 


Remarks 
Land valuable, and 
somewhat difficult 
to get. 


"eee 


—_—_—_—_—_———— 


APPENDIX No. XXTX. 
A oe of the Existing Consolidated € Corps 
Sas Strength 
PE dr ub- on Ist 
District. District. Place Corps. Noveisher 

1877. 
Liverpool ist Lancashire 640 
%, ..| 4th i 537 
» «| 8th = Gee 931 
Northern -.| L5th - 482 
a as Seaham - 2nd Durham 731 
oe South Shields . te BEC os, 246 
UL sonia West Hartlepool 4th ,, 266 
as Grays ..| 2nd Essex int 81 
Hastern { ae Stratford na OI CL janet 458 
: Custom House .. «| 2nd Middlesex 622 
‘Hews : Regent Street .. oe'| Brae; 945 
ve a Cannon Street .. 1st London 315 
4 Brixton ., Ist Surrey 795 
ve Royal Arsenat 10th Kent.. ABA, 
Woolwich . f : Plumstead 9h, 439 
ee = Berwickshire . 52 
oldingham 54 
North British unbar . Ist Haddington 58 
s Midlothian Coast 1st Midlothian 500 


Remarks. 


(Artillery) in Towns, with their Strength. 


os 


Soe le alt 


‘ 
. 
f 
i 
P 
s 
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APPENDIX No. XXX. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF VOLUNTEER COMMITTEE, 1869-70. 


Recommendations of Volunteer Com- 
mittee, 1869-70. 


Whether carried out. Remarks. 


Ee 


That 20s. rate of Capitation Allowance 
be abolished, and 30s. rate only retained 
(para, 17 of 1st Report and 24 and 25 of 
8. Report). 


That an additional Capitation Grant of 
9], 10s. be granted on acconnt of Officers 
‘and Serjeants who are Proficient—equiv- 
alent to raising Capitation Allowance to 
35s. (para. 18 of Ist Report and 14 of S. 
Report). 


Certificates of Proficiency (except when 
proficient through previous qualifying ser- 
vice) to be obtained within a given time. 
To be deprived of them if they do not 
continue proficient (paras. 52, 53, and 58 
of ist Report). 


_ That Targets for Rifle Practice— 
Regimental Books,* 
’ Materials for keeping guns in 
order, 
Brushwood for Engineer duties 
be supplied gratuitously (para. 22 of 1st 
| Report, and 18 and 19 of S. Report). 


_ Camp Equipment to be conveyed free to 
Regimental Camps (para. 22 of Ist Report) 


Recommended that only one system of 
‘issue of Capitation Grant be permitted. 
Old system considered preferable to new 
(para. 25 of 1st Report and 21 of S. 
Report). 


Maximum [Limit to Establishment of 
Force recommended, 250,000 (para. 27 of 
1st Report). 


Conversion of Administrative Regiments 
into consolidated Corps considered very 
desirable (paras. 28 and 29 of ist Report). 


As it is not to be made compulsory, 
more power to be given to Commanding 
Officers of Administrative Regiments 
(para. 23 of 8. Report). 


- Amalgamation of Battalions of legs than 
10 Companies recommended when Adju- 
tancies become vacant (para. 30 of Ist 


- Report). 


*) New Corps net to be formed where they 
will interfere with existing Corps, and not 
_ to have (except in special cases) Companies 
in other Counties (paras. 32 and 38). 


Certain alterations in qualification for 
_ Efficiency recommended specially. 
That all Rifle Volunteers must qualify at 


_ Target Practice. 


_ That men who had served in Armiy or 


_ Militia should ‘not be considered recruits, 
_ and that a minimum number should be fixed 
_ for Battalion or Company Drills counting 
_ towards Efficiency (paras. 85 to 45, Ist 
_ Report), 


Carried out with great advantage to the 
efficiency of the Rifle Volunteer Force, 


Followed by a very marked improve- 
ment in Officers and Serjeants. 

The number of Proficients on 1st Nov. 
1870 was 8,457, and on 1st Nov. 1877 
16,306. 


Meiers. Much advantage resulted from this Rule. 


*Books gratuitously supplied to Head 
Quarters of Administrative Regiments. 


No; as Secretary of |, 
State thought the in- 
creased grant should 
provide these articles, 


No. 

Yes. 

Yes : New system adopted, at desire of 
majority of Commanding Officers. 

No ifs es oe Maximum Establishment was, on Ist 


Noy. 1877, 240,120. 


Nop a ve --| But proposals for consolidation always 
sanctioned, and District Officers told to 
encourage. Up to the present time 14 
Administrative Regiments have been con- 
solidated. 

Responsibility in regard to the condition, 
&c., ofarms of Corps is thrown on Officers 
commanding Battalions as well as on 
Officers commanding Corps, and the Adju- 
tant is directed to inspect them at his visits. 


Powers of Officers com- 
manding Corps remain 
the same under the 
Volunteer Act, 1863. 


In some Administrative Regiments and 
some Consolidated Corps attached to 
others. 


Partly ua as ee 


Yes. 
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Recommendations of Volunteer Com- Whether carried out, Remarks. 
mittee, 1869-70, 


* gph NE ra ee ee ; 
Schools of Instruction for Officers (para. | Yes a Great advantage has been derived from 
50 of Ist Report). them. 2,890 Officers have obtained Certi- 
cates up to 81st July 1878, ae 


Captains and Field Officers to obtain No 
Certificates before promotion (para, 52 of 
Ist Report), 


Required to qualify before 2nd inspec- 
tion. 

Capitation Allowances in meantime not. tt 
payable on Certificates for lower rank, : 


Various other minor recommendations. were made and carried out. 


te sieenecioee 
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From the Adjutant 15th Lancashire Lifle Volunteers to Secretary Volunteer Committee, War Office. 
, Head- Quarters, 2, Islington Square, 
Sir, 


Liverpool, 26th October 1878. 
By direction of Lientenant-Colonel Pilkington Ih 


ave the honour to forward you the enclosed 
copy of the Rules of the 15th Lancashire Rifle Volunteers, also a copy of the Attestation Form. 


I have the honour to be, 


er ee ee eg | es 


ee 


i, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Grorcr Lest, Major, 4 
Adjutant 15th L.R.V. i 
sh 8 pa sail as pF 


FIFTEENTH LANCASHIRE RIFLE VOLUNTEER CORPS. 


RULES. 


1. Members of this Corps are subject to the provisions of 
be passed relating to Volunteers, and to all regulations which 
the authority of the Secretary of State for War. 


all Acts of Parliament passed or to 
have been or ghall be issued, under 


2. The Corps shall consist of two classes—(1) Enrolled Members, for 


, lor service, and (2) Honorary 

Members, contributing to the funds of the Corps, but not enrolled for service. 4 
3. All annual subscriptions shall fall due on the first day of J anuary every year, and a fing 1 

of 10s. per month shall be imposed on. all Commissioned Officers whose subscriptions shall be : 
_ More than two months in arrear. Fees payable on promotion shall be paid forthwith. [a 
ie ‘ ie . (im 

4, The minimum fees and annual subscriptions of Members of the Corps shall be as follows :— la 

f £4 

Every member enrolled for service. who from any cause (except illness, duly : 
certified), shall not be entitled to be returned as an Efficient Volunteer , 

in the Annual Official Returns to the War Office, or who shall resign at 4 


any time other than the date at which such returns shall be req 


wired to 
be made, or shall not have earned the Government Grant , 


1 109 
Lite Honorary Members Ale os ae hive hs fia te > 5 0 ia 
Honorary Members (at the least) .. $3 si ois ee ie ; L ndrind 
Honorary Colonel oF ay : o ne : 2016 21090 
Lieutenant-Coionei ., oe ba sa te ve ea o3)) YOU te 
Major.. es Pe sie ; ae aS zis Pe ee |! 
Surgeon a is ; 5 . oe a -- 6 6 0 
Assistant-Surgeon ; . oe ; 5 bis Fa -- 38 3 0 
(Quartermaster ‘ ‘ A ae Ap tem ats gare | 
Chaplain . mae ss ss oi & x Lene 
Captain ais ; 2 o. ‘ o 6d tod PGE 
Lieutenant on a i ee s . i wits aid OTOL OO 
Sub-Lieutenant we ae a oe are oe wn as apts 2s HAT ae 
For each step of promotion atter first appomtment  .. ti) POD g 


Any Officer joining after June 30th shall pay half the yearly subscription, 


é 


Officer. 
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5. The Commanding Officer will recommend gentlemen for Commissions, in accordance with Arr. XXXI. 


the regulations in force for the time being. The Non-Commissioned Officers shall be appointed: 


_by the Commanding Ofticer. 


6. Every person desirous of joining the Corps shall be approved by the Ciptain of the 


Company he wishes to join, and the Commanding Officer. 


7 Hach member enrolled for service shall pay an entrance fee of five shillings on joining, and 
the uniform, arms, and accoutrements, which he shall be entitled to receive, will be issued on his 
becoming an efficient Volunteer; such uniform, arms, and accoutrements shall remain the property 
of the Corps. 

No portion of uniform shall be renewed under three years from the date of issue, unless under 
special circumstances, by direction of the Commanding Officer. 


8. Any Volunteer ceasing to be a member of the Corps before the expiration of three years’ 
service, shall, in addition to any amount due from him, pay compensation for the expenses incurred 


in supplyig him with clothing and equipments, according to the following scale :— 


Lis. vids 
Under one year’s service .. 3 or RTOS 
Over one and under two years’ service .. ee ee ee us he) BA, 
Over two and under three 44 Fy uy Orb GaNKO 


9. Any arms, uniform, accoutrements, or other effects, purchased wholly or in part out of the 
funds of the Corps, or supplied to any member by the Corps, or by any Committee in connection 
therewith, or by Her Majesty’s Government, shall be returned in good condition to the Commanding 
Officer by the member, on his ceasing to be a member of the Corps, or at any other time on 
request by the Commanding Officer. Any member ceasing to be a member of the Corps, shall 
forfeit all interest in the property and moneys of the Corps, and in any arms, uniform, accoutre- 
ments, or other things so purchased or supplied as aforesaid. 


10. No member of the Corps shall wear his uniform except for the purpose of parade or at 
drill, without signifying in writing to the Officer commanding his Company his desire to do so, 
and obtaining his sanction, subject to the approval of the Commanding Officer. 


11. Any member may resign and quit the Corps by given the Commanding Officer 14 days’ 
notice, in writing, of his intention so to do; and upon complying with Rules 4, 8, and 9, shall be 
entitled to his discharge. 


12. When the Corps is not assembled for actual military service, the Commanding Officer is 
solely responsible for the discipline of the Corps; and it shall be lawful for him at any time to 
assemble a Court of Enquiry, consisting of at least three Commissioned Officers of the Corps, for 
the purpose of investigating any irregularity, and assisting him in coming to a conclusion thereon. 
Any enquiry in reference to a Commissioned Officer shall be made by a Court composed of Officers 
of the Volunteer Establishment within the county, convened under proper authority. 


13. The Commanding Officer shall fix the times and places for parades, drills, and rifle 
practice. 


14. The Senior Officer in Command shall have power, subject to the approval of the Com- 
manding Officer, to inflict fines for minor offences, as follows :— 


sd, 
For being inebriated whilst in uniform ee ake ae : Seine ae 
For appearing in uniform in any place of ill repute } 2 6 
For having a rifle in a rusty or dirty condition : nig e ieee aie 
For misconduct during drill, or quitting the ranks without leave; for each 
offence ws 28 By iy Me x Le = ‘a, 
For loading contrary to orders, or firmg out of turn 2 6 
For discharging the rifle accidentally ; ne rhe o ‘eum lai 
For pointing the rifle, loaded or unloaded, at any person without orders 5 0 


For persistent misconduct or insubordination, expulsion at the discretion 
of the Commanding Officer. 


15. All fines (excepting the fine under Rule 3) shall become due on the first day of the month 
succeeding that im which they have been incurred, and shall be collected by one of the serjeants, 
paid by him to the Commanding Officer, and carried to the credit of the Corps. A record of such 
fines shall be entered in a book kept at head-quarters. 


16. The expression “Property of the Corps” shall include all articles which have been 


_ purchased out of the general funds of, have been presented to, or in any other way belong to, the 
Corps. 


_ 1%. The property of the Corps is legally vested in the Commanding Officer, but he shall be 
assisted in the management of the finances of the Corps by a committee, which shall consist of not 
less than three Officers of the Regiment, besides the Commanding Officer, two of whom shall form 
a quorum, ; 

- This Committee shall meet on the second Thursday in every month, and oftener, if necessary. 
The members of the Finance Committee will be appointed annually by the Commanding 


3B 
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18. The Commanding Officer shall cause a proper balance sheet, or abstract of the accounts, 


to be prepared annually, and submitted at a meeting to be held on the second Thursday in May, 
for the information of the Commissioned Officers of the corps. Such balance sheet, or abstract, to 
be, at all reasonable times, open for their inspection at the Orderly Room. 


19. Any Non-Commissioned Officer failing in his duty, and ceasing to give that support to the 
Corps which his position requires, shall be removed from his rank, at the discretion of the Com- 
manding Officer; and any Non-Commissioned Officer absenting himself from battalion parades of 


the Corps for four successive weeks without leave, will by that act forfeit hig rank, if the Com- — 


manding Officer shall think fit. 


20, Any enrolled member, who shall change his address, shall, within ten days, give notice of 
the same at the Orderly Room, or in default be fined 2s. 6d. 


21. A copy of these rules shall be affixed to the notice boards at the storehouses, for perusal 


by each of the present members of the Corps, and every new member on enrolment shall be sup-— 


plied with a copy of such rules; this shall be held as a sufficient notice of the rules, and as the 
acceptance thereof, by all members without further proof. 


22. Amendments of these rules may be proposed at a General Meeting of Commissioned 


Officers called for the purpose by the Cosimanding Officer, at his discretion, or on a requisition 


signed by six Commissioned Officers of the Corps, with a view to their being submitted to a General 
Meeting of the Corps. No addition, alteration, nor omission of a rule will have any force until it 
shall have received the approval of Her Majesty. 


I certify the foregoing to be “a True Copy” of the Rules of the Corps, whereof’ Her Majesty's 
approval has been notified by the Secretary of State for War, on the 10th day of September 1874. 


JOHN PILKINGTON, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Commanding 15th Lane. Rifle Vol, 


a 


Extracts from the Volunteer Acts. 


If any person belonging, or haying belonged, to a Volunteer Corps or Administrative Rogi- 
ment neglects or refuses to pay on demand any money subscribed, or undertaken to be paid by 
him, towards any of the funds or expenses of such Corps or Regiment, or due under the rules of 
such Corps, and actually payable by him at the time of demand, or to pay any fine incurred by him 
under the rules of such Corps, such money shall be recoverable from him’ with costs, at any time 
within twelve months after the same becomes due and payable as a penalty under this Act is 
recoverable, and when recovered shall be applied as a part of the general fund of the Corps or 
Regiment, ° ; 

If any person designedly makes away with, sells, pawns, wrongfully damages, or negligently 
loses, anything issued to him as a Volunteer, or wrongfully refuses, or wrongfully neglects to 


deliver up, on demand, anything issued to him as a Volunteer, the value thereof shall be recover- » 


able from him, with costs, as a penalty under this Act is recoverable; and he shall also for every 
such offence of designedly making away with, selling, pawning, or wrongfully destroying as 
aforesaid, be liable, on the prosecution of the Commanding Officer of the Corps or Administrative 
Regiment issuing the thing made away with, sold, pawned, or destroyed, to a penalty not exceed- 
ing Five Pounds. 

If any person knowingly buys or takes in exchange from any Volunteer, or any person acting 
on his behalf, or solicits or entices any Volunteer to sell, or knowingly assists or acts for any 
Volunteer in selling, or has in his possession or keeping, without satisfactorily accounting for, any 
arms, clothing, or appointments, being Public property, or property of any Volunteer Corps or 
Administrative Regiment, or any Public stores or ammunition issued for the use of any such Corps 
or Regiment, he shall, on the first commission by him of any such offence, be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding Twenty Pounds, and shall on a second and every. other subsequent commission by him 
of any such offence, and on being convicted thereof in the like course of proceedings as that in 
which any such penalty is recoverable, be liable to a penalty not exceeding Twenty Pounds, or 
less than Five Pounds, with or without imprisonment, for any term not exceeding Six Months 
with + without hard labour. : i 1 

“he Commanding Officer of a Volunteer Corps may discharge from the Cor Ss an 
and strike him out of the Muster Roll, either for Fists kehes bsHlars by rie ats sae ag 
military duty with his Corps, or for neglect of duty or misconduct by him, as a Member of the 
Corps, or for other sufficient cause; the existence and sufficiency of such causes respectively to be 
judged of by the Commanding Officer. 


NF lady 
ae 
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ATTESTATION FORM. Arp. XXXI. 


Regt. No. pepe onan Company 


FIFTEENTH LANCASHIRE RIFLE VOLUNTEER CORPS. 


* 


ForM oF APPLICATION FOR ENROLMENT. 


To Captain Liverpool, 187 


Company, 15th Lancashire R.V. 
Sir, 
I beg to offer myself as a Volunteer in Company of the 15th Lancashire Rifle 


_ Volunteer Corps. And, if accepted, I agree to serve in the said Corps for a term of at least three 


years from the above date. And I do hereby certify that I do not belong to the force of Enrolled 
Pensioners, or the Reserve Force, neither am I at the present time in the Militia, nor an enrolled 
Member of any Volunteer Corps, nor have I been discharged from any Volunteer or other Corps 


_ for misconduct of any sort. 


Introduced by ' 
(Signature) 
Name es a Sees Se oe oe ee ae 
Age Occupation 


Height feet _inches 
Residence 


Name of Employers 
Address of Employers 


OATH OF ALLEGIANCE. 


Ly I ead do 


sincerely promise and swear, that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen 


Victoria, and that I will faithfully serve Her Majesty in Great Britain for the defence of the same 


‘against all her enemies and opposers whatsoever, according to the conditions of my service. 


SO HELP ME GOD. 


Sworn before me at this day of 


One Thousand Eight Hundred and Seventy__ 


8B 2 
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. APPENDIX No. XXXII. 


_- Volunteer Circular No. 35. 
: War OFFICE, 


Siz, 22nd January 1868. 
THE Secretary of State has had under his consideration numerous representations which 


have been made to him respecting the inconvenience arising from the present mode of disburs- - 


ing the Capitation Allowances. He has therefore decided on permitting the following modifica- 
tion of the system, when the Commanding Officer of a Corps prefers 1t :— 


1. When a Volunteer Corps has a Finance Committee (consisting of not less than three | 
Members of the Corps, besides the Commanding Officer) appointed under rules which have been - 
approved by Her Majesty for the Corps, to aid the Commanding Officer in the management of its. , 


finances, the amount of Capitation Allowance which has been earned by the Corps, as shown 
by the Annual Return of Ist December preceding, will, as soon as possible after having been 


voted by Parliament, be paid to the Commanding Officer and three Members of the Finance , 


Committee, and no account of the Expenditure of such Capitation Grant will be required to be 
rendered to this Office. 


2. As, in order to suit the convenience of Corps, the full amount earned will be issued at 
once, instead of a portion of it being reserved to cover the cost of Stores issued by this Depart- 
ment on repayment, on application for Stores on repayment, the cost of such Stores will be 
notified to the Commanding Officer, who will be furnished with a receivable order, and on pay- 
ment of the amount into the Bank of England the Stores will be supplied, the carriage being 
paid by the Corps, as at present. 


3. On the receipt of this Circular and in future on the Ist of April in each year, each Com- 


manding Officer of a Corps in which a Finance Committee has been appointed as before  * 
mentioned, will forward to the War Office (in the case of Administrative Regiments, in the ‘ 


manner pointed out in Article 250 of the Volunteer Regulations) :— 


(A.) A copy of the Rule under which the Finance Committee has been appointed, giving 
also the date of Her Majesty’s approval of the Rules of the Corps. 


(B.) A nominal List of the Members of the Finance Committee, with the dates on which they 
‘were respectively appointed. 


_  (C.) The names of .three Members of such Committee, to whom, jointly with the 
Commanding Officer, it is desired that the issue shall be made. 


4, The Allowance granted under Article 261 of the Volunteer Regulations will be paid to 
the Commanding Officer of the Administrative Regiment, or Corps, as the case may be, and form 
a fund distributable at his discretion, to meet the Travelling Expenses incurred by attendance at 
united Drill, and expenses of transport, &c., of Camp Equipment for Camps formed under 
Articles 110 and 111 of the Volunteer Regulations. 


5, In the case of a Corps which may not have a Finance Committee appointed as before 
mentioned, or of which the Commanding Officer may prefer having the Capitation Allowances 
disbursed under the present system, the mode of issue and account prescribed by the Voluuteer 
Regulations, 1863, will be adhered to. 

I have, &c., 
LONGFORD. 
Commanding Officers 
of Volunteers. 


Volunteer Circular No. 42. 
War OFFICE, 
‘Sit, 1st September 1868; 


I Am directed by Secretary Sir John Pakington to call your attention to Volunteer Circular 

No. 44 (old series), dated 22nd May 1863, to Article 192 of the Volunteer Regulations, 1863, and 
_to Volunteer Circular No. 35, dated 22nd January 1868, and to inform you that when the Capitation 
Allowances of the Corps or Administrative Regiment to which he belongs are not issued through 
the Adjutant, the pay of an Adjutant of Volunteers will be reduced from 10s. to 8s. a-day. 
) I am to add, that this reduction of pay will take effect from the date of this Circular, but 
that it will only extend to Adjutants appointed from the 16th May 1867, inclusive, from which 

date Adjutants have been appointed with the proviso that their pay would be liable to re- 
duction. ‘ics ; 
| I have, &c., 
LONGFORD, 
Commanding Officers 
‘ of Volunteers 


| 
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_ ext Volunteer Circular No. 48. 


re 


War OFFICE, 
Sir, 30th December 1868, 


I am directed by Mr. Secretary Cardwell to inform you that complaints have in several 
instances been made that large expenses on account of postage and stationery are entailed on — 
Volunteer Corps, whilst the allowances granted for the special purpose of meeting these expenses, 
to the Adjutants of such Corps or of the Administrative Regiments to which they belong, remain — 
to a great extent unexpended. : t : 

I am accordingly to point out to you that the allowances in question, so far as required, or 80 
far as they may suffice, should be expended under your orders, in defraying all the necessary” 
expenses on account of postage and stationery, incurred by the Corps or Administrative Regiment : 
under your command. ae i 

Tam to add that, if this course has not already been adopted in the Corps or Administrative ; 
Regiment under your command, it should take effect from the Ist proximo, and an account of — 
Stationery Allowance received by the Adjutant, and so expended during the year, should be 
submitted to you by that Officer, at the close of each financial year, and a statement of the 
balance remaining in his hands be inserted in the account rendered by him to this Office, on that 

- date, in accordance with the terms of the annexed form of certificate. ‘ 


T have, &c., 4 

NORTHBROOK. 

Commanding Officers 
of Volunteers. 


a * 


I do hereby certify that the Adjutant has transmitted to me satisfactory accounts of the 
application and disposal of the sum of : _ _ being the 
amount of postage and stationery allowance received by him, during the period from Ist 
April18 to 31st March 18 _, and that the balance of such allowance remaining in his hands ~ 
is . . 


Commanding, 
War OFFicg, 
Sir, 6th March 1869, 


I am directed by Mr. Secretary Cardwell to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 

, in which you ask for explanations with respect to Volunteer Circular 
No. 48, and Iam to inform you in reply that the following expenses should be defrayed out of — 
the stationery allowance granted to the Adjutant of the under your com=- _ 
mand, under Article 192 of the Volunteer Regulations, 1863, Expenses for Postage and Stationery 
of all Regimental Correspondence carried on by the Officer Commanding the Battalion and by the’ 
Adjutant,-including the issue of Regimental Orders. 

The printing and advertising of Regimental Orders by direction of the Officer Commanding, — 
such printing being in lieu of the circulation of written Orders. (3 

The expense of the purchase of regimental books is not to be defrayed out of the stationery 
allowance (see Article 192, above quoted). 

The expense of the correspondence at the Head-Quarters of the several Corps is’ not tobe |” 
charged against the stationery allowance to the Adjutant. . yy 

The balance, if any, which may remain on the 31st March of each year is not to be carried 
forward to a new account, but to be retained by the Adjutant. 


I have, &c., 
JAMES LINDSAY, Major-General, 
Inspector-General of Reserve Forces. 
The Officer Commanding 
Seon) » Administrative 
Volunteers. 
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ON BOARD THE “MAapurRA,” AT SEA, 
17th July 1878. 
_ My Lord, 

My sudden departure from England having prevented me from attending to give evidence 
before the Volunteer Committee presided over by your Lordship, I wish to record my views 
| upon some matters in connection with the Volunteer Force, and to have them attached to the 
_ Report of that Committee should your Lordship see no objection to my proposal. 
| The first point that occurs to me of great importance is the question of whether some or all 

the Volunteer Corps should be made liable to foreign service in the event of war, or éven 
whether the services of regiments that spontaneously offer to serve abroad in the field should 
be accepted. 

In my humble opinion it would be not, only detrimental, but utterly destructive, to the 
Volunteer Force to alter its present constitution, or the terms upon which the men have, up to 
this time, come forward in such large numbers. The Volunteer movement has heen a great 
national success; its direct value to the country may be estimated by the number of effective 
iflemen it furnishes, but its indirect value cannot be counted in figures, although it is felt and 
appreciated by all who have studied the military strength of our kingdom. In a few words, it 
may be described as having given a military impulse to the people unknown before; it has 
turned the attention of all classes, more or lexs, to military matters ; men of all professions and of 
all trades have devoted much time and thought to drill, to efficient rifle shooting, and to the 

numerous details of a soldier’s work ; public thought may be said to have been given a military 
bent, to have been turned into military grooves. Formerly the army had to depend upon its 
‘own members for reformation and improvement in drill and equipment, now it has taken the 
nation, through the Volunteer movement, into its confidence. Fresh, unprejudiced, and 
unbiased. minds have been brought to bear upon subjects which had previously been considered 
only by the officers of our Regular Army over whom the disciplined education of the regiment 
_had frequently exercised so powerful an influence that their minds were at least. unconsciously 
antagonistic to the consideration of new ideas. The result has already been most advantageous 
_to the Regular Army, for as soldiers we have already learnt much from the Volunteers, 
Common sense is making itself felt more and more every day in the clothing, equipment, arma- 
ment, and drill of our soldiers, and the prejudices which formerly hedged us round, forbidding 
admission to all reforms, are daily being broken down by the force of the practical common sense 
directed to military subjects by the Volunteers of England. 

The stigma formerly attached to the man who enlisted is quickly disappearing, and must 
disappear altogether if the Volunteer movement goes on prospering as it has hitherto done. 

When you have the large proportion of our male population, which is now either in the Volunteer 
ranks or has passed through them, all taught to look up to the Regular Soldier as their model of 
excellence, and who by contact with our men in schools of instruction or with our non-commissioned 
officers or them drill-masters, have learnt to appreciate the many good sides. of the British 
soldier’s characters; when such a condition of things exists, it is quite certain that the old preju- 
dice against the soldie: must soon die out altogether. In fact, the Volunteer movement has 
popularized the Army, and the soldier is now Jooked upon as one from whom much is to be 
learnt, as a model to be copied, rather than as the pariah to be despised, which he was before 
our citizen army sprang into existence. 

The advantages accruing to the nation from the Volunteer movement are too numerous to’ 
be recapitulated here; enough is known of them generally to make one hesitate before deciding 
upon alterations in the system upon which it is based. In time of peace, to divide the Volunteer 
Foree into two classes :—Ilst, Regiments liable to serve abroad during war; and 2nd, Regiments 
enlisted only for service at home, would, in my opinion, not only injure the Volunteer Force, but 
would tell injuriously upon recruiting for the Army. et bivoy 

_ When we are threatened with war, as we were the other day, it would be most injudicioug 
to accept the services of any constituted battalion volunteering for foreign or active service ; the 
MImajority of the men in a corps might desire to serve abroad or to have an opportunity afforded 
them of fighting for their country, whilst to go abroad might be utterly destructive to the 
‘prospects of the individuals. constituting the minority, but whom the dread of their comrades’ 
irony would prevent from quitting the service. The result would be, that in peace men would 

feel shy of joming a Force where they might, at any time nolens volens, feel themselves prac 
tically, although not theoretically, bound to embark for foreign service. The fallins’ off in 
numbers of the Volunteer Force would, I think, be very great if the services of whole regiments 
were to be accepied, and I would therefore deprecate most strongly the introduction of any 

“tegulation giving countenance to such a proposal, although I see it is urged at present by men 

who profess to speak on the part cf the Volunteers. 

At the same time, 1 think that the nobly patriotic feeling which recently showed itself in our 
Volunteer ranks, when it was thought that a military power was going to force a, war upon us, 
should not be neglected, but fostered and encouraged. Volunteers wishing to serve their 
- Queen in the field should not be told to “go and enlist in the Army,” but they should be, in my 
Opinion, allowed to enter specially-raised regiments, raised from the Volunteer Force when 
war was impending, and raised upon the understanding that none but efficient Volunteers of 


| 
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Be year’s standing were to be permitted to join them, and that the regiments so raisod would be 


disbanded immediately the war ended. Vie 

I believe that many Corps of this nature might be so raised for a war from the Voluntee 
Force, and that if placed under good officers who were gentlemen, they would be capable of 
rendering most valuable and efficient service. | 

The Volunteers should be armed with the same. weapon as the Regular Army, but they 
should not be encouraged, in my opinion, to copy our clothing or equipment. The force as it is 
now constituted exists for service in England, and I think it would therefore be a waste of money 
to issue to them either great-coats or valises. : E 

Many of the corps which have not servilely copied the Regular Army are, in my opinion, far 
better clothed than our soldiers, and their accoutrements are better, because less made for show 
and more for work. The men of many Volunteer regiments are clothed in loosely -fitting Norfolk 
jackets with turned-down collars, made after the pattern that all sensible men adopt for themselves 
when going out shooting, or on a walking tour, or when about to embark on any wild expedition 
where the necessity for great exertion is to be expected: and whilst our, sailors and many of our 
Volunteers Corps are dressed for the work they are intended to perform, the dress of our army 
seems more suited for the stage than for active service. I hope, therefore, that the Volunteer 
regiments may be allowed to dress in accordance with their own views, which are, on the whole, 
certain to be based more upon common sense than upon cut-and-dry superstitions. . 

I also hope that no attempt may be made to introduce pipe-clayed accoutrements into the 
Volunteer service. They are opposed to all experience of war. We do not pipe-clay our harness, 
or our bridles, or saddlery, and why we should besmear our belts with a white stuff that washes off 
at every heavy shower of rain is past my comprehension; it must be explained by those who 
uphold its use. 

Isee that many are in favour of giving colours to Volunteer regiments. Surely those who 
do so have not studied the history of recent wars since the introduction of the breech-loading rifle, 
Colours are the relics of a past age,—of a condition of war that can never be reproduced, 
I hope, therefore, no desire upon the part of any commanding officer to assimilate their corps 


7 


as much as possible to Line regiments by obtaining colours for them, may be listened to. 


1 have not had any opportunity recently of investigating the sufficiency or insufficiency of the 
Capitation Grant ; when I was Inspector-General of the Reserve Forces that amount was, in my 
opinion, what it should be. I have always thought that the class from which the Volunteers are 
drawn should be above the labourer, or, in other words, that the Volunteer should not be entirely 


‘dependent upon the bounty of the Government, as the private soldier is; and I should therefore 


be very chary of increasing the Capitation Grant, except upon the very strongest evidence of the 
necessity for doing so. 

The more the Volunteer Corps of each Brigade District are made to feel they are part and 
parcel of the military force of that district—associated battalions, as it were, of the Regular regi~ 
ment belonging to it—-the better it will be for the Volunteers and for the military service 
generally. The Adjutants and all the drill instructors of Volunteer regiments should invariably 
be drawn from the Line battalions constituting the Regular portion of the Regiment into 
which, sooner or later, all the battalions, whether Regulars; Militia, or Volunteers of each Brigade 
District will be eventually formed. 

I write these hurried thoughts at a distance from all my papers and notes on the subject, and, 
under some difficulties on board ship, where my mind is somewhat distracted by the consideration 
of other matters. Ihave therefore to crave your Lordship’s indulgence for the informal manner 
in which they have been recorded. i 

I find 1 have forgotten to refer to the subject of bayonets. The days when men crossed 
bayonets—they have always been more mythical than real—are passed. To cause our men to carry 
a long prodding instrument, which one man in a hundred thousand may alone ever be required 
to use, 1s a sacrifice of sense that I cannot understand. I have seen a good deal of such warfare 
as we have been engaged in since 1852, and I can recall very few instances of where eve 
individuals used the bayonet and not one of where it was ever used by any number of me 
together. In order to give the Infantry soldier perfect confidence in himself, I would recommend 
that he be furnished with some weapon he can fasten bayonet-wise to the end of his rifle, which 
he might be able, in moments of extreme necessity, to use like a pike; but in doing so, I 
would take care that it should, in the first instance, be a tool for every day use, as well as 
a weapon that might possibly be used in a soldier’s lifetime. 

The bayonet now possessed by our Army is useless for all purposes except that of being | 
used when “jiwed” as a pike. It should be replaced by a sword-bayonet, of which we have a 
first-rate pattern in the weapon and tool known as the Elcho sword-bayonet. The three 
battalions of white troops employed in the Ashanti war were armed with it, and I and all the 
staff and special service officers invariably carried one. It proved of great service, being a most 
useful tool for every day use; and I hear from the Cape of Good Hope that the want of it is very 
much felt by the troops now engaged there. . p 

I hope, therefore, that in arming the Volunteer Force with the Martini-Henry rifle, the — 


ry 


useless bayonet may be dispensed with and a sword-bayonet issued in its place. 


I have, &e, 


The Viscount Bury, K.C.M.G., G. J. WOLSELEY, 
Under Secretary of State for War. . Lieut.-General. 


ELSE 
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ENGINEER AND RAILWAY TRANSPORT VOLUNTEERS 


ENGINEER AND RAILWAY VOLUNTEER STAFF CORPS. 


| It is briefly this: coincident with the organization of the Volunteer Force, the question Account of 
presented itself how the defensive forces of the country were to be moved in the event of formation. 
invasion (such as was apprehended in 1859). - It was obvious that steam, which, according to the 
boast of the day, now bridges the channel, must be met by steam in concentrating our forces on 
land, and that the network of railways that overspread the United Kingdom must be brought 
into harmony of working in order to carry out that problem of concentration. 

But the difficulty lay in creating this harmony, an element not hitherto known in the English 
railway system, each company being independent of, if not hostile to, the other, and all of them 
independent of the Government. It was not enough to say that if an emergency arose, Govern- 
ment would assume the control of all the railways. It does not possess machinery to work 
30,000 employés towards an object or end in view, nor knowledge of the distribution of rolling 
stock. However imminent invasion might be, concentration of forces to repel it would not be 
the only function of the railway system at such a time; the food of London has to be considered, 
for example, and the ordinary communications of the country on a reduced scale. _ 

A Beker was eventually struck out on the Volunteer principle, which promised to link the 
railways in a common bond to aid the Government in national defence. The idea was to bring 
together, in council, the general managers of the chief lines of railway that converge upon 
London, together with some of the leading civil engineers of the day who had been employed in 
their construction. To these might be added (though not as members of the council) some of the 
great employers of labour, as well as managers of distant and secondary lines as corresponding 

-members of the corps. It was obvious that such elements ought to place the whole of the 
railway and engineering resources of the Kingdom at the disposal of the Government m 

_ time of invasion, and this conclusion led to the formation of the Engineer and Railway Volunteer 

Staff Corps. eo 

The Constitution of the Corps is simple enough, as it centres in the Council described above, Cnet 
the members of which have the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, while that of Major is held by % ©0™P® 
contractors (of labour) and corresponding managers of railways. Although power was granted to 
appoint members to other grades, it was not deemed expedient to do so in time of peace, for the 
functions of the corps are at present confined to considering the arrangements that would become 
necessary in the event of invasion, and these questions belong to the Council only. 

The Functions of the Corps are, in peace, therefore foreshadowed in the above paragra h, and Functions. 
are alluded to in Articles 2 and 12 of the Rules of the Corps. The mode in which this was 
et and which enabled the Council, at the same time, to prove their powers of working, 
as well as to comprehend the extent of the resources of the country, was by giving them an Rxerciso I. 
exercise in the form of a hypothetical concentration to work out. This was sufficient to test the 
utility of the Corps. ; 

The first thing done was the construction of a return of the entire rolling stock of the country, 
which is corrected annually, and contains information useful to other departments of the State. 

The means by which certain lines were to be reinforced in rolling stock by others were considered 

and determined, and time-tables were prepared showing the course of each, out of 851 trains 

red in this movement. These and other subjects were worked out by sub-committees of the 
ouncil. 

_ The Engineer Branch in the meanwhile visited the theatre of operations, marked on the 
‘Ordnance Map those parts capable of inundation, and where other obstacles presented by nature 
might be utilized. They reported on the readiest mode of rendering a line of railway useless, 
and the best means for constructing temporary platforms. ‘ GAEHE 

There is one more element to notice in these exercises, that is the organization of navvy 
labour on a large scale, capable of throwing up intrenchments or heavier works required by the 
Royal Engineers, the profiles of the works being furnished by that Corps. Exercise II. is an 
example of the method adopted in reference to Field Engineering, though it is incomplete in other 
respects. ne : nee 

As many as 20,000 navvies could be thrown together (providing their own commissariat), 
and brought away again before the lines were occupied by the Army. The organization of labour 
in this country is very curious, and is said to have vast ramifications. The work of Navvies 
compared to that of Sappers is.as 2 to 1. : ; » rd 

With regard to the “instruction of officers in field engineering and in the organization and eee 
requirements of troops,” I am uncertain which class of officers are referred to, but no special reece 

instruction is given in such subjects. A glance at the Army List shows the engincers of the fngincering, 
Corps to be among the leading men of the day; their functions are consultative ; the labour that andin _ 
they call up executes tasks assigned by the Royal- Engineers, as indicated in Exercise Ill. The ia tease: 
" officers of the Railway Branch are acquainted with the organization and requirements of troops ments of 
only so far as the requisitions for their movements are concerned, that is, that no train with Troops, 
troops of a different body from that which is being sent on should be allowed to proceed, until 
_ the unit, whatever it is, is completed and on its way in order of battle, as near as may be. 
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Arr. XXXV. What arvangements for work being shared by the Ofiicers.—In theory, by sub-committees, during 
ee eace. ye 
“ Exercise I. was really worked out much as it would have been in time of invasion; but the 5 
utility of the corps being thus, as it were, proved, the subsequent exercises were really worked out 
by and under the direction of one General Manager (South-Western) who, in addition to his f 
powers of application, has the most extensive experience in the movement of troops. , 
This is to be regretted, perhaps, but I am not surprised, because they really cannot spare their 
time; and they remain satisfied with the reflection that the work can be done and that it should — 
be done if the emergency arose. } 
Considerable value was, and is now, attached to these exercises, from the fact that they are — 
_ assuming an element of reality in connection with the mobilization scheme, which now presents a 
definite composition of an Army; and it was hoped that already thought-out concentrations in 
various strategical directions would be all “cut and dried,” and put away for future use if required 
—very much as exists in Germany at the present time. It is argued, however, by the General 
Managers (who ought to know best) that such minute calculations would be useless in practice, 
aud very costly in working out and printing. I may here observe that thé preparation and print- 
ing of one book of special troop trains cost the members of the corps £300, and that the total 
expenditure is over £600; this is a very heavy charge to be borne among so few. It is declared, — 
with authority, that the Prussian railway programme evaporated at the very commencement of the 
late War ; and our General Managers unhesitatingly state that, with the knowledge they now — 
possess of what the requirements of the Military Authorities would be, the work would certainly © 
be done with the means disposable at the moment, and in accordance with circumstances as they — 
would arise. ! 
In view, therefore, of the great sacrifices already made and the impossibility of their bemg — 
able to command their time, the periodical meetings laid. down in the rules have not been insisted — 
on; but a great deal has been done by written communications. 
Periodical In the event of war and imminence of invasion the Council would be “en permanence”; the 
Meetings. Officers being then under the Mutiny Act. Their time would be at the disposal of the Government, — 
and by a short Act of Parliament the Railways also. It would be found then that confusion and — 
dead-lock would be avoided, for the ordinary communications of the country would not be dis- — 
regarded, there being sufficient rolling-stock in the country to maintain these to a limited extent, 
in conjunction with the heaviest possible strain for military operations. ‘ 


W. M. M’Murpo, General. ty 
(Honorary Colonel, Engineer and Railway Volunteer Staff Corps.) — 
30th September 1878. . 
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VOLUNTEER MEpicAL DEPARTMENT. 


The existing Regulations regarding the Medical Officers of Volunteers will be found in the 
undermentioned paragraphs of the Volunteer Regulations, 1878—57, 296, 327, and 868, and in the | 
tables of establishments set forth from pages 4 to 8 of those Regulations. 
Paragraph 57 assigns to Medical Officers in the Volunteer Force the relative rank | 

prescribed for Medical Officers of the Army, except that Acting Surgeons always | — 

rank as Lieutenants, irrespective of. their length of service. Surgeons appointed 
before 1st October 1877, under previous regulations, will continue to hold the relative 
rank of Major. 


Paragraph 296 sets forth that an Acting Surgeon will be allowed for every Corps which 
is not entitled to a Medical Officer of substantive rank (see Tables of Establishments, - 
pp. 4 to 8). Administrative Regiments or Corps entitled to a Medical Officer of 
relative rank, will, if they shall consist of six or seven Troops, Batteries, or 
Companies, be allowed one Acting Surgeon, and if they shall consist of eight or 
more, two Acting Surgeons, in addition to the Surgeon borne on the establishment, 


Paragraph 327 lays down, that in order to enable Medical Officers who have not served 
as such in-the Regular Army or in the Royal Navy, to obtain certificates of 
proficiency, 7f they should desire to do so, and thus earn for their Corps the special 
Capitation Allowance of 2. 10s.—under paragraph 677 (of the same Volunteer 
Regulations) they may be examined by a Board consisting of the Principal Medical 
Officers of the District, and two other Army Medical Officers. The certificate of 
proficiency granted by the Board will be in the following words, and will be given | 
on W.O. Form 855 :-— + 
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W. O. Form 855, 


Certificate of Proficiency for Surgeons, Assistant-Surgeons; and Acting 
. Surgeons of Volunteers. 


We certify that . of the ) 


Assistant- 


(who is registered 


- under the Medical Act of 1858, as qualified to practise medicine and surgery in Great Britain and Ireland), is 


_ well acquainted with the nature and intended application of the various articles composing 
Army Tlospitals in the field, and with the authorized means for the transport of sick and 
and the proper modes of employing them. 


the equipment of 
wounded soldiers, 


We also certify that he has a competent knowledge of the treatment of the wounds and injuries to which 


_ troops are liable in the field, particularly with regard to the special circumstances of campaigning; and that 
| he is acquainted with the duties to be preformed by Army Medical Officers in camps and bivouacs, and during 
_ marches, as named in Section 21, Sanitary Regulations for Field Service, pages 82, &c., of the Official Code of 
_ Army Hospital Regulations. 


Signatures of Board of | 
Examining Officers. 


L 


Station 
Date 


Paragraph 868 lays down that at camps Medical Officers will take with them their own 
professional instruments. They will be supplied with a “field companion” (a small 
portable medicine chest to be carried by an orderly). The Medical Officer of a 
Battalion or Provisional Battalion will make requisition for the “field companion ” 
on the Principal Medical Officer of the camp. There will be no Regimental 
Hospitals attached to battalions of Volunteers, but the Surgeons of Volunteers will 
act under the Principal Medical Officer of the Forces. 


Surgeon-General Munro, M.D., was examined before the Volunteer Committee on the 3rd of 


June 1878, in consequence of the Secretary of State having referred to that Committee the subject 
_ of the formation of a Volunteer Ambulance Department. 


Dr. Munro’s evidence is given at pp. 1 to 5 of the Minutes of Evidence taken before the 


Committee. His proposals are as follow :— 


1. That all Medical Officers of Volunteers be requested to pass the examination for a 


certificate of proficiency, and to earn the 2/. 10s. proficiency allowance (capitation). 


2. That they should be reguired to go through a course of instruction in Ambulance and 
Field Duties, and that an extra rate of Capitation Allowance (amount not stated) 
should be given to their Battalion, Brigade, or Corps, if they qualified. 

3. That Schools of Medical Instruction be formed at certain centres throughout Great 
Britain under qualified Army Medical Officers. 

4, All non-commissioned officers and privates of Volunteer Corps who desire it, to be 
instructed in Stretcher and Ambulance Dmill. 

5. Two men per company in every Volunteer Corps to be appointed stretcher bearers 
and to be at all parades under the command of the Medical Officer of the Corps (as 
in the Line). 

6. A certain proportion of stretchers to be allotted to each corps—half the number to be 
supplied by the War Office, and the other half by the Corps. 


7. Volunteer Medical Officers to be afforded opportunities of learning Army Medical 
duties, and the routine in Army Hospitals. 


8, The formation of a Volunteer Medical Department. 


9. Such Department, when formed, to be under the Director-General of the Army Medical 
Department, gud control and superintendence. 


10. All the officers of such Volunteer Medical Department to be prepared when called upon 
to perform local military duty such as would not interfere with their private practice 
or corps duties. 

11. The same relative rank to be established in the Volunteer Force as in the Army in 
regard to Medical Officers, including the institution of the rank of Surgeon-Major. 

12. The rate of pay of Volunteer Medical Officers when employed on military duty other 
than with their own Corps, to be the full pay of their rank (i, of Surgeon or of 
Surgeon-Major) without allowances. (Questions 1 to 7. Evidence, pp. 1 and 2.) 


He advocates compulsion as regards the examination. (Questions 10 and 20). 


Cannot suggest under what penalties the compulsion should be exercised. (Question 21). 


The easy nature of present examination explained. (Question 24). 


Does not consider that, private practice would interfere to detriment of services being available 


for Military Hospitals. (Question 37). 


\ 
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No one to be admitted to the Department who is not a Medical Officer of the Volunteer e 
Force. (Question 39). 3) 


Establishment of numbers not to be limited. (Question 41). 

Dislikes Capitation Payments. (Question 44). 

Wishes payment to be made in accordance with a certain new scale submitted two years ago 
by the Director-General to the Secretary of State. (Question 46). 

Thinks there are 1,071 Volunteer Medical Officers. (Question 49), . 


Calculates that not one Volunteer Medical Officer in twenty has qualified at present for gq 


Certificate of Proficiency. (Question 54). 
No one to be allowed to remain, when once admitted to Volunteer Medical Department, who 


did not pass the required examinations. (Question 55). . 


Has a plan for Officers who do not pass, but who remain on with their Corps as Volunteer — 


Medical Officers. (Questions 59 to 62.) 
All Officers of Volunteer Medical Department to be always subordinate in rank to an Army — 
Medical Officer. (Questions 63 and 64). ; . . 
Volunteer Medical Officers to be immoveable. (Question 7 0). . 
Considers his plans, if adopted, would form a Medical Reserve. (Questions 76 and 77). 


A Private in a Volunteer Corps to earn Capitation Grant of 30s. by passing only in stretcher — 


drill and on certificate of Medical Officer of his Corps, if such Medical Officer be a qualified one, 
(Question 91.) 
Estimates cost of a stretcher at about 3/. (Question 116). 
One stretcher to be provided per Company. (Question 119). 
- No alteration needed in wording of present certificate of proficiency of Volunteer Medical 
Officers. (Question 128). 


re. ae 


Estimates increased expense by cost of adoption. of his plans at about 3,0002 a-year. * 


(Question 126). 


On the 15th June 1878, Mr. Gaskoin, of the Auxiliary Forces Department, War Office, was 
examined in regard to the evidence given above by Surgeon-General Munro, 

Mr. Gaskoin stated that he considered the examination being made compulsory to be objec- 
tionable. (Questions 463 and 464). 

The Schools of Instruction might be formed at certain centres. (Question 468). 

A memorandum of instructions in Stretcher Drill might be drawn up. (Question 409). 

A knowledge of such drill to qualify men for efficiency (by an alteration in the present Order 
in Council), (Questions 470 and 471), 

Thinks Commanding Officers of Corps would object to defray cost of half the number of 
stretchers required for their Corps out of existing Capitation Grant. (Question 476). 

Circular of enquiry sent out from Army Medical Department to a certain number of. Medical 
Officers of Volunteer Corps was not authorized by the Secretary of State for War. (Question 480). 

Thinks there is advantage in keeping up Regimental in preference to Departmental system, 


_ because duties of Volunteer Medical Officers must always be local, the Regimental system 


identifies them with, and keeps up their interest in, their Corps, they can earn Capitation 
allowances for such Corps, and they can be employed on Army Medical Duties if the Regimental 
system be continued, just as well as if the Departmental one be introduced. (Question 481). 

There are really now 1,042 Volunteer Medical Officers, but only 272 of these are really borne 
on strength of the Establishment of the several Corps, Brigades, or Battalions. (Questions 491, 492). 


Sees no objection, with certain limitations, to introduction of rank of Surgeon-Major in 


Volunteer Medical Force. (Question 496). 

The Medical Officers of Auxiliary Forces have been under existin g Regulations employed on 
Army duties in examination of Recruits (in preference to Private Medical Practitioners) since 1872 
and 1873. (Questions 497 to 500). 

Mr. Gaskoin hands in the following paper showing the number of Volunteer Medical Officers 
at present serving, and the number holding certificates of proficiency :— 


Number of Medical Officers in Volunteers, 


Number of Surgeons, Number of Medical 
cplicg Bvseogn, Officers who have 
and Honorary rays : 
Assistant Surgeons. ‘P™ Certificates. 


Light Horse.. ; 5 ie 
Artillery .. ab 207 19 
Engineer... Bo 22 2 
Mounted Rifles 2 1 
Ritles, . oe 40 806 112 
Total .. <5 1,042* 134 


ers: hold appointments in corps of administrative Yegiments as well as on the staff of the 


* 71 of these medical offic 
regiments. 


Proportion of Medical Officers holding certificates of proficiency—about 18 per cent, 


Number of administrative regiments uray aye 2 Ae -% 151 
Number of corps not in administrative regiments which are entitled to a sub- 
: an “s +e "e! we 121 


stantive medical officer. . 
Total a 4A Ae Sis 272 


——— il aay 
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LIST OF HEADINGS. 


ACTIVE OR FOREIGN SERVICE. 


ADJUTANTS APPOINTED PRIOR TO 1871. 
I.—Pay and Allowances. 
1. Generally. 
2. Forage Allowance. 


Il.—Stationery Allowance. 

IIl.—Rank. : 

IV.—Retiring Allowances. 
V.— Duties. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REGIMENTS. 
ALDERSHOT, 
AMALGAMATION, 
I.—Corps. 
Il.—Head-Quarters. 


TiL.— Drill hatis. 
IV.—Ranges: 


AMBULANCE. 


ARMS. 
I.—Rifles. 
Il.—Bayonets. 
ARMY. 


_ ARTILLERY. 


I.—Generally. 
II.—Field. 
IiI.—Guns of position. 
IV.—Camps. 


ASSESSMENT FOR HoME DEFENCE, 


BALLOT FoR Minittra. 


BANDS. 

Bonus. 

BricAvDE Depots, 
BricaDE DRILLS. 
BUGLERS. 
CADRES. 


Camps, 
I.—Regimental. 
Il.—Large. 
il.—Autumn Camps with the Regular Forces. 


CAPITATION GRANT. 


I.—Amount. 
Il.—Suggestions for increasing. 
Ill.—Finance Committees. 
IV.—Date of Payment. 


_ CLASSIFICATION. 


CLoTHING AND EQUIPMENT. 
I.—Uniforms. 
1. Colour. 
2. Mode of Supply. 
3. Facings. 
Il.—Great-coats. 
Ill.—Leggings. 
IV.—Plaids. 
V.—Badges. 
VI.—Accoutrements. 
VIIL.—Worn-out Clothing. 
CoLouRs. 
CoMMiITTEEs. 


Compvutsory TRAINING. 


CONSOLIDATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE REGI- 
MENTS. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

County ASSOCIATIONS. 

DEPOSIT ON ACCOUNT OF CLOTHING, 

DERBYSHIRE RirLE VOLUNTEERS, 1st AD- 
MINISTRATIVE BATTALION. 

DISCIPLINE. 


1.—Generally. 
II.—Saluting. 
III.—Fines. 
IV.—Dismissal. 
V.—Imprisonment. 
VI.—Mutiny Act. 
VII.—Compulsory attendance. 


Drit1t-Boox. 

Dritt HALLs. 

Eprysureu 1st RIFLE VOLUNTEER CoRPs. 
EFFICIENCY. 


I.—Generally. 
Il.—A ge. 
IlI.—Standard. 

1. Drills. 
2. Musketry. 


IV.— Certificate. 
V.—Engineers.. 
VI.—Inefficients. 
VII.—Medical Inspection. 
ENGINEERING. 


ENGINEER AND RAILWAY VOLUNTEER STAFF 
Corps. 


ENLISTMENT INTO THE ARMY. 
EINTRENCHING. 

ESTABLISHMENT. 

EXPENDITURE. 

Freip Days. 

FIFESHIRE Ligut HorsE VOLUNTEER Corps. 
FUNCTION. > 

GENERAL MEETINGS, 

GuNSs. 


Herts RirLE VOLUNTEERS, 2ND ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE BATTALION. 


Home DisTrict. 
IncoME Tax. 


INSPECTION. 


I.—Generally. 
11.—Inspection Day. 
TiI.—Inspection Reports. 
VI.—Engineers. 


J URIES. 

Kent, 1st, RirLz VOLUNTEER Corps. 
Lanark, 4TH, RivLE VOLUNTEER Corps. 
Lanark, 197TH, RirLe VOLUNTEER Corps. 
LANCASHIRE», 6TH, RIFLE VOLUNTEER Corps. 


LANcASHIRE, 15TH, RirLe VOLUNTEER 
Corps. 


Legion ror ACTIVE SERVICE. 


A 


AccouTREMENTS, see CLoruine, VI. 


Activs on Forrren SERVICE. 


Objections to using the force for service abroad, Lord 
Men zealous for service abroad should 
enter the Army, 7., 516, 520. Having a class of 
Volunteers for foreign service woald cause a diminution 
No objection to Volunteer 
battalions becoming Line regiments if they chose to 


filcho, 501. 


of the force, 7., 501. 
enlist, 2., 551, 556. 


A proportion of good men would volunteer for an 
emergency, Lieut.-Colonel. Macdonald, 606, 609, 612, 
615, Any regulation on the subject would be injurious 


to the force, 7b, 600, 607, 610. 


be drafted into the Line, 7, 613, 614, 634-635. 
Volunteers ought not to be accepted except as recruits 
into the Army, 20., 632. Suggestion to form a brigade 
of middle-class men, 2., 636-639. Objection to regi- 


ments volunteering, 70., 630, 
| 


INDEX. 


Loans. 

LOCALIZATION. 

Localization COMMITTEE. 

Lonpov, 1st, ARTILLERY VOLUNTEER CORPS 

Lonpon, 1st, Crry Ririz VoLUNTEER Corps. 
MAGAZINES. 

Merprican DEPARTMENT. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Mxrss. 

MipDLESEX, 15TH, RirLe VOLUNTEER Corps. 
MIDDLESEX, 37TH, Rirte VOLUNTEER Corps. 
MippLEsEx, 40TH, RirLzE VOLUNTEER Corps 

MovuntTrEp Corps. 

PENSION. 

PRIVILEGES. 

PRIZES. 


Recoenition or Srrvice [Non-Commis- 
SIONED OFFICERS AND PRIVATEs]. 


REGULATIONS. 

ReseRvE [For THE ARMY]. 

RESERVE [FOR THE VOLUNTEERS |. 
RULEs. 

Scuoots oF Instruction [MrEpIcat]. 


SrRJEANT INSTRUCTORS. 


I.—Generally. 
Il.— Efficiency. 
IlI.—Pay. 
IV.—Eztra Pay. 
V.—Age. 


SHOEBURYNESS. 

Sr. JoHN, ORDER OF. 
STRETCHERS. 
STRETCHER-BEARERS. 
Sus-Districts. 
SuBMARINE MINING. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Surrotk Rirne VoLuNTEERS, lst ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE BatTALION. 


Sussex ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS, Ist AD- 
MINISTRATVE BATTALION. 


Sussex RirLe VouLunTEERS, 1st ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE BATTALION. 


TERM oF SERVICE. 


I. Resignation at 14 days’ notice. 
II. Regimental Contract. 


TRANSPORT. 
VouLUuNTEER ACT. 
VoLUNTEER COMMITTEE OF 1869-70. 


WorcksTER RirLE VOLUNTEERS, Ist AD- 
MINISTRATIVE BATTALION. 


Worcester RirLE VOLUNTEERS, 2ND AD- 
MINISTRATIVE BATTALION. 


YEOMANRY CAVALRY. 


Actrvz or Forrign SERVICE—cont, 


To admit volunteering for foreign service involves 
having two classes, and would cause an invidious dis- 
tinction, Lord Hardinge, 756, 758, 787, 788, 793. 


teers, 858. 


Volunteers might 


A large percentage would come forward in an emer- 
gency, lst Administrative Battalion Derby Rifle Volun- 


To be paid like regular troops, Str H. S. Wilmot, 865. 
A very valuable force, 7d., 875. Should be accom- 
panied by their own officers, 7b., 869, 873. 


No serious objection to keeping a list of men prepared 
for active service on the same principle as the Militia 
Reserve, Lord Hardinge, 788. Officers ought to go 
with their men, 20., 791. 
status of officers, 2., 784-786. Ten per cent. of the 
men unfit, 2., 780, 781. 


Roll for active service would be a great mistake, Sir 
W. B. Barttelot, 1371. 


Possible difficulty as to the 


Lieut,-Cotonel Hayter, 1493. 


Mr. MacDonnell, 3047, 
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Aotivz on Fornran Servrdr—cont, 


Undesirable to raise the "question before the necessity 
arrives, Mr. MacDonnell, 3048-3052. 

Liability to foreign service would be destructive to the 
force, Sir G, Wolseley, Appendix XXXIYV., p. 383. 
Would allow regiments to be specially raised from the 
force in time of war, 2b., pp. 383, 384. 


Active Srrvice [Lzeron ror], see Luaron. 
ADJUTANTS APPOINTED PRIOR TO 1871. 


170 in number. Statement giving names and the year 
in which each was appointed, Appendix XXXII, 
p. 380. 

I. Pay and Allowances. 
II. Stationery Allowance. 
IIT. Rank. 

IV. Retiring Allowances. 

V. Duties. 


I. Pay and Allowances. 


1. Generally. 
2, Forage Allowance. 


1. Generally. 

Reviewed, Captain and Adjutant Wotrige, 3084-3122. 
Captain and Adjutant Coke, 3188-3196, No complaint 
to make apart from the question of retiring allowance, 
4b., 3136, 3137. 

Would be a great benefit to have staff allowances, 
Captain and Adjutant Coke, 3197, 3198. 

No grievance, Captain and Adjutant Borrer, 3313. 

In 1863 was very near resigning on account of the small 
pay, Captain and Adjutant Barnardiston, 3433. 

No ground of complaint up to 1872, Captain and Adju- 
tant Campbell- Walker, 3488. 

Evidence of more than one witness that on this point 
they have now no ground of complaint, 2nd REPORT, 
§ 58, p. xix. 

2. Forage Allowance. 

Those who do not keep a horse have lost by the change 
from 2s. a day to 1s. 10d. and 9d. stable allowance, 
Captain and Adjutant Wolrige, 3094. Captain and 
Adjutant Coke, 3192-8196, 3212. Captain and Adju- 
tant Campbell- Walker, 3502. ‘ 

The change has been a gain in country corps, Captain 
and Adjutant Borrer, 3308-3310. 

II. Stationery Allowance. 

Withdrawn in 1872, the profit was 257. to 301. a year, 
Captain and Adjutant Wolrige,3097,3103, To provide 
postage and stationery at head-quarters only, and any 
balance to be kept by the Adjutant, 7b., 3088, 3089, 
3099. 

Lost 252. a year by its withdrawal, Captain and Adju- 
tant Barnardiston, 3417, 3432. It was only the head- 
quarters stationery that had to be provided out of it, 
2b., 3417-3428. Was as much a personal allowance as 
the allowance for a servant, ¢5., 3432, Unfair to make 
the change retrospective, 2., 3432. 

Lost 807. a year, Captain and Adjutant Campbell- Wather, 
3501. 

Regulations as to expenditure of, Appendia XXXIII,, 
p. 382. 

No grievance, such as can be directly compensated 
for, can be admitted, 2nd REPORT, § 54, p. xx. 


IlI.—Rank. 

The honorary rank given to Militia Adjutants after 20 
years’ combined service a grievance, Captain and 
Adjutant Wolrige, 3156. Captain and Adjutant Coke, 
3201-3203. 

Hardship of their position with regard to Army, Officers, 
Captain and Adjutant Barnardiston, 3373-3414. Cap- 
tain. and Adjutant Lewes, 3542-3544. 

Should be placed in the same position as Militia 
Adjutants, Ogptain and Adjutant Borrer, 3261-3264, 


3297-3300. Might have another step on retirement, — 


ab., 3314-3318. 

Temporary rank, according to the Queen’s Regulations, 
junior to all substantive rank, Captain and Adjutant 
Barnardiston, 3396. After 21 years’ combined service, 
15 of which as Adjutant, should be allowed the rank 
of temporary Major, 2., 3380-3384, 3397. Should 
rank next to the Field Officer as Senior Captain, 42., 
3257-3260. 

In case of transfer rank among the Captains only from 
date of appointment to new corps, Captain and 
Adjutant Ball, 2218. Captain and Adjutant Borrer, 
3244-3251. 

Would be perfectly satisfied with the honorary rank of 
Major after 20 years’ combined service, Captain and 
Adjutant Lewes, 3546-3548, 


i. 

4 

ADJUTANTS APPOINTED PRIOR TO 1871—cont. a 
IIl.—Rank—cont. F 

No objection to giving honorary rank after a certain pr 
service, Mr. Knox, 3793, 3794. ‘ 


i 
No objection to the grant of honorary rank after 20 
years’ combined service, Lieut.-General Armstrong, — 
3921-3926, a 
The privilege which has been accorded to Militia Adju- — 
tants should be extended to Adjutants of Volunteers, 
2nd REPORT, $ 55, p. xx. 


IV. Retiring Allowances. 
Should be offered the same terms as the Militia — 
Adjutants, Sir W. B. Barttelot, 1388, 1395-1397, By 
Present scale would be satisfactory if the necessity of — 
going before a medical board were removed, 2b. 1398, } 
1394, 1398. 
Retiring allowance should be increased, Liewt.-Colonel 
_, Hayter, 1542. There is a feeling of grievance, 76., 1553, 
No widow’s pension, 1553. 1 
Detailed, Captain and Adjutant Wolrige, 3139-3141, 
Utterly inadequate, 7., 3104. Would like the same 
scale as that given to the Militia without the neces- 


sity of retiring at once, 7., 3105-3108, 3142-3143, 7 


No boon to allow retirement at any time under 
present scale, 76., 3146, 3148. Received value of com- 


mission on retirement from the Army, 7., 3111, 3116, . i 


Was made to sell out, 2b., 3150. 


10s. a-day might be given after 30 years’ service, Captain 4 


and Adjutant Coke, 3204, 3220, 3221. Would not 
base the scale on Adjutant service only, ib., 8222-39294, 

Ought to be increased commensurately with extended 
sphere of duties, Captain and Adjutant Campbell- 
Wather, 3495, 

Would he fair to offer the same terms as were given to 
Militia Adjutants, Captain and Adjutant Borrer, 
3271. Present scale is too low to induce any one to 
retire, 2., 3277, 3295. Capt.and Adjutant Lewes, 3568. 

Not unfair to base an improved scale on Auxiliary Service 
only, Captain and Adjutant Borrer, 281-3287, 

Should be dealt with in the same way as the Militia 
Adjutants, Capt. and Adjutant Campbell- Walker, 3490. 

The age and infirmity clause might be expunged, Captain 
and Adjutant Borrer, 3277-3280. 

Would object to retirement being offered in the same 
way as to the Militia Adjutants, Captain and Adjutant 
Lewes, 3568-3570. Do not want to retire, 2.,3564. 10s, 
a day at the age of 60 would content every body, 76., 3560. 

The present scale a very fair one, Ur. Knox, 3771-3778. 
An advantage to offer it without restriction, 2., 3787— 


3789. Would make retirement compulsory at 50, 2. 


3779-3782. 
6s. a-day would not induce anybody to g0, Captain and 


Adjutant Barnardiston, 3438. Proposed new seale, 2. | 


3436, 3437, 3439. 

Increased retired allowance should be given, Officer Com- 
manding Tth West York Rifle Volunteer Corps, App. 
XIX,, p. 361. 

New Scale recommended, with optional retirement 


after 15 years’ Auxiliary Force service, or on comple- 
tion of 50 years of age, 2nd REPORT, § 56 p. xx. 


V.— Duties. 

Work is very hard, Sir W. B. Barttelot, 1400, Harder 
than under the old system, 73.,1401. Work of orderly- 
room much increased, 2b., 1405. ay 

Work has been very hard, Captain and Adjutant Wolrige, 
3104, Increased army duties detailed, 2., 3126, 3127, 
Recruiting takes a good deal of time, 26., 3130, 3134. 

Office work has increased three-fold, Captain and 
Adjutant Barnardaston, 3434. 


ADJUTANT. 


Old system preferable, Lieut.-Colonel Hill, 1735. 

Should be Senior Captain ex-officio, 2., 1733, 1734. f 

Commanding Officer should have some voice in the 
appointment, Lreut.-Colonel Bridgford, 2854, Ap- 
pointments should be renewable at the request of the 
Commanding Officer, 76., 2855-2856. 

Ought to rank as Senior Captain, Lcewt.-Colonel Jefferis, 
1846 

Visiting a corps for instruction, should always be in com- 
mand, Captain and Adjutant Barnardiston, 3379, 

In large corps, instead of two Captains as Adjutants, 
would have onea Field Officer in the Army as a Major 
of the regiment, Mr. Knox, 3675-3679. 

Should have orderly-room clerk, Officer Commanding 1st 
Admimstrative Brigade Cornwall Artillery Volunteers, 
Appendix XIX,, p. 348, : 

Should be appointed to Corps of 4 batteries, Officer Com- 
manding 4th Durham Artillery Volunteer : 
Appendix XIX., p. 348, 


> 


a 


; 


Je 
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ApsuTANTS—cont. 


Should rank after Field Officers, Officer Commanding 11th 
Middlesex Rifle Volunteer Corps, Appendix XIX., p. 357. 
‘Should be appointed for more than 5 years, Officer 
| Commanding 2nd Surrey Rifle Volunteer Corps, Ap- 
pendix XIX., p. 360. 

Should not be removed till end of Volunteer year, Officer 
Commanding Ath Norfolk Rifle Volunteer Corps, Ap- 
pendix XIX., p. 358. 

Should invariably be drawn from the Line battalion 
belonging to the same Brigade District as the corps, 
Sir G. Wolseley. Appendix XXXIV., p. 384. 

"Being Army Officers, should have under all circum- 
stances the precedence of their Army rank, 2nd 
REPORT, § 29. p. xii. 

When a regiment has become entitled to the services of 
an additional Adjutant, a Field Officer in the Army 
should be appointed with the rank of Major, taking 
precedence according to his Army rank, 2nd RE- 
PORT, § 28, p. xi. 

ApMINISTRATIVE REGIMENTS. 

Re-arrangement desirable with the railway systera as the 
basis, Captainand Adjutant Campbell- Walker, 3522,3523. 

Commanding Officers should have power’to dismiss a 
man without referring to the Captain of the corps, 
Su W. B. Barttelot, 1270-1272, 1276, 1280, 1387. 

Commanding Officer has no financial control, Lieut.- 

Colonel Hill, 1562. 

‘The Commanding Officer should not command a corps 

in the battalion, Lieut.-Colonel Jefferis, 1761. 

Advantages confined to the Administration of private 
funds, lst Adminstrative Battalion Sussex h.V., 1273. 

Ought to be abolished, Lord Hardinge, 809-812. 

Bad system, Officer Commanding 1st Administrative Bat- 
talion Gloucester Engineer Volunteers, App. XIX., p. 347. 

_ More expensive, Officer Commanding 4th Administrative 
Battalion Cheshire Rifle Volunteers, App. XIX.,p. 351. 

Commanding Officers should have the same power as 
the Commanding Officer of a Consolidated Corps, 
9 Officers Commanding. Should have more power to 

order drills, 11 Officers Commanding. More power 

financially, 15 Officers Commanding. More disci- 
plinary power, 40 Officers Commanding, Appendix 
XIX., pp. 276-284. 

Power of Commanding Officer to be increased, 92 Com- 
manding Officers. Ought not to be increased, 54 Com- 
manding Officers, Appendix XIX., p. 355. 

ADMINISTRATIVE Recimunts [Consonipation oF], see Con- 

SOLIDATION, 

Agen, see Ervictency, II. 

ALDERSHOT. 

Provisional battalions at Aldershot have had a good 

_ effect on discipline, Mr. Vincent, 1112. 

An immense advantage to be with the regular troops, 
Lneut.-Colonel Hayter, 1516. 


AMALGAMATION. 
I.—Corps. 
Il.— Head- Quarters. 
I1.— Drill Halls. 
IV.— Ranges. 


I.— Corps. 

In the same town a great saving of expense, Lreut.- 
Colonel Macdonald, ‘702, 703; a great advantage ina 
military sense, 20., 714. : 

Many regiments might be amalgamated with advantage, 
Mr. Vincent, 1004, 1013, 1046, 1091, 1092. According 
to localities, 2b, 1044, The same financial system 
and interior economy- essential, 2d., 1040-1043, Ap- 
pointment of Lieut.-Colonels Commandant, 76., 1056- 
1059. Would decrease the numbers, 2d., 1048, 1049. 

In London would be extremely difficult, Mr. MacDon- 
nell, 3039. 

No bond of association between the Metropolitan Corps, 
Lieut.-Colonel Hayter, 1478, 1479. Would be fatal to 
many regiments, 2b., 1480, 1483, 1484. 

; Failure of attempt to amalgamate Metropolitan Corps 

“ in 1870, Minutes of Evidence, pp. 46, 47. 
_ Aplan for amalgamating the seven rifle corps in Glas- 
/ gow would be well received, Lieut.-Colonel Forrester, 
2376, 2390. Would increase efficiency, 7d., 2379, 2392. 
No objection on the part of officers or men, Major Sloan, 

2598. \ 

Of the’ five rifle corps in Liverpool, would be an ad- 

vantage, Lieut.-Colonel Pilkingten, 2673-2686. 

Of the Manchester Corps, would be no special advantage, 

Tieut.Colonel Bridgford, 2752-2754. No economy, 

_ 2b., 2801. Better as they are, 7)., 2802, 2808. 
Economy and efficiency would be promoted by reducing 
the number of distinct organizations, Mr. Knox, 3656- 
_——--—s- 8658; 3664. Should be carried out in all large 
; towns, 1b., 3693, 3694, 


AMALGAMATION—cont. 
I.—Corps—cont. 

Of battalions of less than 10 companies on adjutancies 
becoming vacant recommended by Committee of 
1869-70, Lieut.-Generat Armstrong, 3818. An excel- 
lent system. Would avoid compulsion if possible, 2., 
3830. 

Small battalions should be amalgamated, and larger 
regiments formed in towns. The General Officers 
Commanding Districts to put themselves in commu- 
nication with Officers Commanding corps, with a view 
to carrying out amalgamation in a manner suitable to 
each town, 2nd REPORT, § 12, p. ix. 

Il.—Head-Quarters. 

No saving of expense possible, lst Fife Light Horse Volun- 
teer Corps, 1230, 1231. 

The three City of London Rifle Corps could have head- 
quarters in one building, Lewt.-Colonel Hayter, 1481, 
1482. 

Same orderly-room would not do, Lieut.-Colonel Hill, 
1726. 

Essential to keep the orderly-rooms separate, Zvewt.- 
Colonel Jefferis, 1840, 1841. 

Some ground ought to be provided for all branches of 
the service in large towns, Lveut.-Cotonel Matheson, 
2044, 2076, 2135. All corps in Glasgow would be 
glad to club together if the ground were found for 
them, 2d., 2091-2093. Arrangements should rest with 
the General Officer Commanding the District, 2., 
2094-2098. 

Would reduce expenditure, 1st Middlesex Engineer 
Volunteer Corps, 2210, 2211 

A great saving could be effected in Glasgow, Liewt.- 
Colonel Forrester, 2371-2379. 

Business head-quarters might certainly be the same, 
Mr. Knox, 3670. 

Head-quarter offices at Aberdeen should be consolidated, 
Officer Coramanding 2nd Administrative Battalion 
Aberdeen Rifle Volunteers, Appendix XIX., p. 350. 

I.—Drill Halls. 

Two large brigade drill halls would do for all the corps 
in Glasgow, Lieut.-Colonel Forrester, 2357-2361. Small 
halls would still be required for the depdts, 2b., 2362, 
2393. Would be a great economy, 2b , 2369. 

Would be a difficulty about making two halls do instead 
of ten, Uajor Sloan, 2538, 2539. 

Corps in Manchester could not use the same, Lieut.- 
Colonel Bridgford, 2760-2773. 

Two might be necessary in some large towns, Mr, Knox, 


3674. 
IV.— Ranges. 


Difficult to arrange for the shooting, Jreut.-Colonel 
Hayter, 1485, 1537. 

No particular economy could be effected, Lveut.-Colonel 
Jefferis, 1845. 

Difficulty as regards London Corps, Mr. Knox, 3659. 

Objection on the part of Officers Commanding Metro- 
politan Corps in 1870 to disturb existing arrangements, 
Minutes of Evidence, p. 47. 

In Manchester all corps shoot on Saturday afternoon. 
Not one target could be dispensed with; Lewt.-Colonel 
Bridgford, 2811-2812. 

Head-quarters, rifle ranges and drill halls form the 
chief burdens of expenditure. Spread ovér a greater 
number of efficients the expense is more easily borne, 
2nd REPORT, § 12, p. ix. 

AMBULANCE. 

Proposal for the formation of a Volunteer Ambulance 

Department, see Digest of Dr. Mumro’s Evidence, 
. xxv. and Appendix XXXVI, pp. 386-388. 

he proposal to form an Ambulance Department a very 
wise one, Lord Elcho, 2007. Provisions should be 
made in time of peace for sudden development, 2d., 
2008-2010. Ambulance Corps have recvived every 
encouragement from the heads of the War Office, 26., 
2008-2010, 

Very desirable that opportunity should be afforded for 
obtaining instruction, but it wovld be in vain to 
expect the Volunteers to come forward for sath a 
purpose unless stretchers and otuer apvlianzes were 
supplied gratuitously by Governmezxt, 22d REPORT, 
§ 60, p. =xi. 

ARMS. 
I. Rifles. 
Il. Bayonets. 


I. Rifles. 
The Martini-Henry should be supplied, Lord Elcho, 
1988. Less recoil than with the Snider, 20,, 1991. 
The same ranges would do, 76., 1991. 
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ARMs—cont. 
I—Rifles—cont. 

With a knowledge of the Snider, easy to learn the use 
of the Martini-Henry, Mr. Knox, 3765. The number 
issued amongst the first-class at Wimbledon might 
have been doubled, 23., 3764. 

Volunteers should have the same as the Army, Str G. 
Wolseley, Appendix XXXIV., p. 384. 


II. Bayonets. 
Useless weapons, should be replaced by a sword-bayonet, 
Sir G, Wolseley. Appendix XXXIYV., p. 384, 
i Advantages of the sword-bayonet, Lord Hicho, 1991- 
1995. 


Army. 


Advantages to the Army from ‘the Volunteer movement, 
Sir G. Wolseley. Appendix XXXIV., p. 383. 


Army Eyuisrment, see ENLISTMENT, 


ARTILLERY, 
I. Generally. 
II. Field. 
III. Guns of Position, 
IV. Camps. 


1. Generally. 


The mechanic population of large towns not sufficiently 
utilized, Ur. Holmes, 934, 938, 960-963. 
The coast should be given up to Artillery, Zieut.-Colonel 
Hill, 1726. 
A most useful auxiliary as Garrison Artillery for coast 
defence and the working of guns of position, 2nd 
REPORT, § 38, p. xii. 


Il. Field. 


Should be encouraged, Lord Llcho, 2029. 

Contracts should be made for supply of horses, Lieut.- 
Colonel Hill, 1710-1714. Old drivers of Artillery might 
be found to enrol themselves, 2., 1714, 1715. Given 
the horses, field batteries could be organized, 76., 1707- 
1714. 


Men could be taught the work of gunners, but not 
driving, Lieut.-Colonel  Jefferis, 1851, 1852, Horses 
supplied by contract occasionally would not be of the 
slightest use, 7b., 1853, 1854, 

Entirely a question of money, Major Wegg-Prosser, 
1922. 

Where Artillery are stationed, should use the horses at 
the barracks, Zieut.-Colonel Forrester, 2473-2478, 

Might be roughly got up to do service, Mr. MacDonnell, 
3043, 


Efficiency possible, 24 Officers Commanding ; efficiency 
impossible, 32 Officers Commanding, Appendix XIX., 
p. 244, 

A force of the kind already existing in which draft 
horses with dismounted drivers are employed could 
readily be increased. The main objection would be 
that of expense, 2nd REPORT, § 82, p. xii. 


TIL.—Guns of Position. 
A system that ought to be extended, Lord Elcho, 2029, 
2030. 


Provision of horses simply a question of expense. ote 
on p. 244, Appendia XIX, 


Have guns of position, 34 Officers Commanding, 
Appendix XIX,, p. 244, 


IV.—Camps. 


Transport of supplies and guns and erection of canteen 
buildings the principal items, Lieut.-Colonel Lill, 1607, 
1609. 

Would like to encamp for a week in one of the large 
fortresses, Lieut.-Colonel Hill, 1622.  Lieut.-Colonel 
Jeferis, 1787. 

No advantage without guns, Liewt.-Colonel Jeffers, 1786. 

Camps of instruction necessary, Officer Commanding 1st 
oe Artillery Volunteer Corps, Appendix XIX,, 
349, 


Places available for encampment, Appendia XXVIIL., 
pp. 371-374, 


Standing camps should be formed in different localities 
to which Artillery corps could go in succession or by 
detachment, 2nd REPORT, § 33, p. xii, 


AssEssMENT ror Home Derence, 


Proposal to support the force by local instead of imperial 
taxation, Leut.-Colonel Forrester, 2398-2411, 


ATTACHMENT To ReGIMunrs, see Orricurs, IV. 
ArTENDANCE [CompuzsoRy], sce Discrrurne, VII. 


Bapaxs, see Crornrne, V. 
Bator ror Murrta. 
Scheme for military system resting on the ballot, — 
Lord Elcho, 2035. Service in the Volunteers exempts — 
from the Militia, 2b., 501, 560. Ballot for the Militia 
would increase the number of Volunteers very rapidly, 
ib., 565, 2034, 
Would like it enforced, Liewt.-Colonel Hill, 1734, 
Would necessitate a great extension of the establishment, 
Major Sloan, 2604, 2605. * 
Would be a'good thing, Lieut.-Colonel Pilkington, 2724- 
2727, 


Every man should be liable that did not qualify in the 
Volunteer force, Lieut.-Colonel Bridgford, 2838-2842, 
Would be a considerable increase of expense to the 

_ country, 76., 2845, ‘ 

Now in force, Mr. Know, 3732; Should be no exemption 
except for Volunteers till after 30 years of age, 0. 
3720, 3726, 3737. 

Should be enforced, 11 Officers Commanding, Appendix 
XIX., pp. 347-361. 

Banps. 

Band runs away largely with the Capitation Grant, 1st 
Fife Light Horse Volunteer Corps, 1216-1219, 1223, 

Should not be provided by Government, Lieut.-Colonel 
Hayter, 1538, 1539. 

Bandmaster enrols any men he likes and gets their 
Capitation allowance, lst Middlesex Engineer Volun- 
teer Corps, 2218, 

A good band is necessary in order to get recruits, 
Major Sloan, 2552. Bandsmen should be allowed to f 
substitute extra drills. for firing to become efficient, 
ib., 2550-2552, 

Expenses might entirely fall upon the Officers, Mr. Mac- 
Donnell, 2973. 

Bands essential, Oficer Commanding 105th Lanark Rifle 
Volunteer Corps, Appendix XIX., p. 355. 
Bandsmen should be allowed the Capitation Grant 
without going through the musketry course, 2nd 

REPORT, § 49, p. xviii. 

Bayoners, see Arms, IT, 
Bonus. 

Of 10s. to men every year after the fourth while the 
clothing is good, 19th Lanark Rifle Volunteer Corps, 
2224, 2225, 2240-2243, 2980, After three years, 
4th Lanark Rifle Volunteer Corps, 2490-2494, 2499, 
2500, 2513, 2519. ; 

Bounty, see RESERVE. 
Bricape Dupors, 

Suggested utilization for drill sheds, grounds, and rifle 
ranges, Mr. Holms, 943. 

Brigade Depét at Derby has no range, Str HS. Wilmot, 903. 

Will tend to consolidate the service, Mr. Vincent, 1030. 

Little chance of a relationship springing up, lst Adminis- 
trative Brigade Glamorgan Artillery V. olunteers, 1671. 

The duty of Officers Commanding to look after the 
efficiency and interests of the force, Lieut.-General 
Armstrong, 3914-3917. No reason why the drill 
grounds and barracks should not be more used, 20.,38915, | 

Brigapz Dritzs, no facilities for, Viscownt Hardinge, 850. — 
Buauers, 

Cannot be trained efficiently, Oficer Commanding 2nd 
Administrative Battalion Ayr Rifle Volunteers, Appen- 
dix XIX., p. 351. 


‘Should be placed on permanent Staff and paid as. — 


serjeant-instructors, Officer Commanding 2nd Adminis- 
trative Battalion Perth Rifle Volunteers, Appendix 


XIX.,, p. 359, 
CADRES. 


An advantage in having small cadres distributed over the 
country for expansion in time of necessity, Ur. Mac- 
Donnell, 2975, 2978, 2989. 

No advantage ; a force of 250,000 men the maximum 
required, Mr. Knox, 3666. 

Camps. 
I. Regimental. 
IT. Large. 
Tl. Autumn Camps with the Regular Forces. 


I. Regimental Camps. 

Should be out of the reach of men’s friends, Liewt.- 
Colonel Macdonald, 718, 

Expenses are not covered by allowances, lst Kent Rifle 
Volunteer Corps, 883. Payment to men for loss of 
time, 7}., 837, 846-848. Men stand camp life remark- 
ably well, ¢., 761, 762. 


‘ 
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— Camps—cont. 


_. Brigade 


I—Regimental Camps—cont. . 


Neo place for a camp, lst Administrative Bottalion Derby 


| Rifle Volunteers, 900. 

Very desirable when a place can be found near, Sw, 7S. 
Wilmot, 900. ; 

Expenses abot 560/., lst Administrative Battalion Sussex 
Rifle Volunteers, 13818. 

Volunteers ought to turn out for eight days, Sir 
W. B. Barttelot, 1310. Nearly every man is paid for 
attending, 2b., 1315, 1316, 1340. 

Men learn more in the Whitsuntide week at Mitcham 


‘than in the whole year besides, Ist London Rifle 


Volunteer Corps, 1515. 

Impossible for men to devote a whole week, Lveut.- 
Colonel Hayter, 1527, 1528. 

Of the greatest possible importance, Lieut.-Colonel Hill, 
1616, 1639. 

Do more good than all the drills of the year, 1st Ad- 
manistrative Battalion Argyll Rifle Volunteers, 1431. 

Many employers give the men their week’s wages, 1st 


_ Administrative Battalion Argyll Rifle Volunteers, 1432. 


Most of the men stay all the time, 20., 1455. 

Increased allowance for continuous service would bea 

- benefit, Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm, 1456. 

Men would not attend without pay, Lieut.-Colonel Hill, 
1612. 

Could not get men to give more than three clear days, 
19tr Lanark Rifle Vo-unteer Corns, 2332-2338. 

Gate-money bad for discipline, Zieut.-Colonel Forrester, 
2318-2323. 

Gate-money objectionable, Captain and Adjutant Wolrige, 
3177. 

Ss. allowance not enough ; could not be done under 10s., 
Lieut.-Colonel Bridgford, 2785-2787. 

Should be 7s. Gd. to 10s. for every man not less than 
three days in camp, St W. B. Barttelot, 1314, 1342, 
1343. Four days might be the minimum, 2., 1344. 
Would do away with the averages, 7., 1345-1349. 

Three consecutive days should be the minimum, Captain 
and Adjutant Barnardiston, 3475. Would like Govern- 
ment to give rations, 7b., 3477 ; Captain and Adjutant 
Lewes, 3578, 3605. 

Not so useful when men go toand fro daily, Liewt.-Colonel 

. Bridgford, 2781, 2782. 

Popular and useful, Mr.. MacDonnell, 2994, 2995. 

Grant hardly sufficient to meet the requirements of a 

-camp, Lord Elcho, 572. Men of business cannot go 
into camp, 74., 1965. Greater efficiency to be obtained 

_ by a week under canvas thau by the present system of 
drill, 2., 572. 

Inereased camp allowance preferable to an additional 


' Capitation Grant, Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm, 1426. ‘7s. 6d. 


‘to 10s, would do very well, 2., 1427-1429. Not to be 

_ given for less than three clear days, 2#., 1431. 

Most valuable; and if all the drilling could be done in 
camp, expenses on other items might be considerably 
reduced, Mr. Knox, 3700-3704. 2s. a day ought to 

- cover every expense for each man, 2b., 3704-3716. 


A week or 10 days in camp more valuable than 20 


scattered drills, Captain and Adjutant Borrer, 3349. 
Quite feasible to establish a camp for every regiment, 
if the men were allowed business hours, 7. 3362. 
Allowance should be increased, 26., 3336. 

A camp training raises the efficiency of regiments, Lieut.- 
General Armstrong, 3839-3843. : 
Statement of average number present on three or more 

_ days in the years 1873 to 1877 inclusive, Appendix 


| XXV., p. 365: 


At or near home objectionable on the ground of dis- 
cipline, Vote on p. 241, Appendix XIX. 

At brigade depéts would be difficult, 185 Officers Com- 
manding, Appendix XIX. p. 241. 

epéts in many cases too distant, Vote on p. 241, 
Appendia XIX. , 

Expense the principal hindrance, 163 Officers Com- 

_ manding, Appendix XIX., pp. 327-833. 

Nature of men’s employment the principal hindrance, 
56 Officers Commanding, App. XIX. pp. 241, 327-336. 


d 


' ‘Where practicable, the drill grounds attached to Bri- 


gade Depots should be used, 2nd REPORT, § 26, p. xi- 
In order to ensure uniformity, permanent standing 

orders should be drawn up to be followed by all bat- 

talions going into camp, 2nd REPORT, § 27, p. xi. 

In lieu of the present allowances, a sum of 2s. per head 
per day, for aperiod not exceeding 6 days under 
ordinary circumstances, shouldbe allowed to corps 
for those who attend, remaining not less than three 
elear consecutive days in camp, 2nd REPORT, § 49, 
4p. xvii. - 

: [See also Capitation Gran II, 


Camps—cont. 
II.—Large Camps. 


Standing camps for large towns would be workable with 
improved organization, Jfr. Knox, 3711. 

Advantages of a camp near London for Metropolitan Corps, 
Lieut.-Colonel Hayter, 1515-1530. The most effective 
way of increasing the knowledge of a soldier’s duties, 
ib., 1526. 10s, allowance might be extended to all 
large camps, 7b., 1526. 

A camp near Loudon would be very popular, Captain and 
Adjutant Coke, 3225, Large numbers would attend, 
2b., 3232. The allowance should be 10s. a-head and 
expenses there and back, 72b., 3225. 


IIl.—Autumn Camps, with the Regular Forces, 


Numbers present in the years 1872-1877 inclusive, 
Appendix XXV., p. 365. 


[See also ALDERSHOT. | 


CAPITaATION GRANT. 


LI. Amount. 

Il. Suggestions for Increasing. 
TII. Finance Committees. 
IV. Date of Payment. 


I.—Amount. 


Insufticient, Lord Hardinge, 818; Sir H. S. Wilmot, 
895. 

Barely sufficient for ordinary expenses, Ist Administrative 
Battalion Sussex Rifle Volunteers, 1302. 

With the camp allowance would be sufficient for most 
corps, if five years’ service could be had, Lieut.-Colone! 
Forrester, 2224. 

No increase necessary in order to maintain efficiency, 
Mr. Knox, 3655. 

Ought to be enough for an Infantry corps, not less than 
800 strong, exclusive of camp and band expenses, 
Mr, MacDonnell, 2972-2974. 

Present efficiency cannot be maintained without an 
inerease, Lieut.-Colonel Malcolm, 1459. Insufficient 
for camp expenses, 2)., 14214. 

Should only be increased for camp purposes, Liewt.- 
Colonel Hayter, 1531, 1532, 1540. 

Very insufficient, Ist Administrative Brigade Sussex 
Artillery Volunteers, 1783, 1798. 

On the whole sufficient, but not for a camp, Major 
Wegg- Prosser, 1881, 1885. 

Sufficient for battalions of 12 companies, with great- 
coats supplied on loan and camp expenses paid, Lieut.- 
Colonel Bridgford, 2851, 2852. 

Would be sufficient if engineering ground, drill hall, and 
rifle range were found, Lzeut.-Colonel Matheson, 2087. 

Regiments perhaps suffer from want of funds, Lord Hicho, 
565. 

Not sufficient in country corps, Captain and Adjutant 
Borrer, 3319, 3331. 

Should be 10s. a-head more to provide great-coats and 
water-bottles, Captain and Adjutant Coke, 3225. 

Amply sufficient for large corps, as at Edinburgh, 
Mr. Knox, 3658. 

Tusufficient to buy great-coats, Zord Hicho, 1940. 

Very nearly sufficient, but cannot afford great-coats at 
camp, 6th Lancashire Lvfle Volunteer Corps, 2777, 
2779. ! 

An additional 10s. required, Lewt.-Colonel Hill, 1572, 
1573, 1617. 

Sufficient for ordinary expenses, 31 Officers Commanding. 
Insufficient for ordinary expenses, 253 Officers Com- 
manding, Appendix XIX., p. 237. 

Total Expenditure of 38 regiments less than Grants, 
Appendia X., p. 211. 

Total expenditure of 240 regiments more than Grants, 
Appendix XI, pp. 212, 215. (236 regiments, 
Appendix XIX., pp. 236, 23). 

The necessary expenditure of 83 regiments in excess of 
Grants, Appendix XII., pp. 215, 216. 

The necessary expenditure of 195 regiments less than 
Grants, Appendix XILI., pp. 217-219, 

Should not be increased except upon the very strongest 
evidence of the necessity for doing so, Sir G; Wolseley, 
Appendix XXXIV., p. 384. ; 

Sufficient for all necessary expenditure except camps, 

bands, and interest on loans or clothing bills, 2nd 
REPORT, § 46, p. xvii. 


IL.—Suggestions for increasing. 
Better to give tunics and trowsers than additional money, 
Viscount Hardivge, 819-821, Minimum addition 
should be 10s., 2)., 822, 
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Capitation Grant—cont. 
Il.—Suggestions jor Increasing—cont. 


An addition in money better for substantive battalion, 
in kind for an administrative, Su H. 8S. Welmot, 898. 
Any addition better be in money than in stores, 2b., 
2978. 

A sliding scale might be managed, Captain and Adjutant 
Lewes, 3586. 

Would make any addition either in Grants for camps or 
in great-coats, Captain and Adjutant Borrer, 3320, 

Various ways of increasing, Lieut.-Col. Pilkington, 2636. 
Would give a small grant for a man partially efficient, 
ib., 2667, 2668. 

An increase might be made contingent on greater shoot- 
ing efficiency, Major Sloan, 2558. Would not make 
an addition in the form of camp allowance, 20., 2584, 

An additional Grant of 10s. to be spent in certain ways 
determined by the Secretary of State, Lord Elcho, 
1954, 

Better to give uniform than money, Mr. Vincent, 1048- 
1051. 

Additional travelling allowance most wanted, Sir W. B. 
Barttelot, 1303. Travelling allowance should be more 
than 5s., 2b., 1851-1354. 

An increase should be conditional on so many days in 
camp, Captain and Adjutant Barnardiston, 3475, 

An increased allowance, given for extra efficiency, might 
be made to depend on a certificate from the Inspecting 
Officer, Liewt.-General Armstrong, 3896, 3897. 

An additional 10s. required, 105 Officers Commanding, 

_ Appendix XIX., pp. 237, 294-308. 

An additional 20s. required, 43 Officers Commanding, 
Appendix XIX., pp. 237, 294-808. 

Would prefer assistance in kind to an addition in money, 
36 Officers Commanding, ‘Appendix XIX., pp. 294-308. 

Require further assistance both in money and kind 

34. Officers Commanding, Appendix XIX., pp. 237, 
294 to 308, 

The travelling allowance of 5s. per head should be 
granted for attendance in camp, or performing united. 
drills in camp at a greater distance than five miles 
from the head-quarters of the corps or detached com- 
pany, and in the case of consolidated corps in towns 
2s. Gd. instead of 5s. should be granted on the same 
conditions, REPORT, § 49, p. xvii. 


II— Finance Committees. 


No objection to, Captain and Adjutant Wolrige, 3173. 
In administrative regiments the accounts should be 
rendered to the Officer Commanding the battalion for 
audit, i., 3158, 3162-3168, 3171. 

No objection to a Finance Committee, Major Wegg- 
Prosser, 1929-1982. 

Examination of the accounts at the War Office desirable, 
Mr. Vincent, 1136. 

Finance Committee for each company purely nominal ; 
the Captain of the company and the Treasurer settle 
everything, 1st Kent Rifle Volunteer Corps, 817. 

Some work very well but a very disagreeable state of 
affairs may ensue if any jealousies arise, I/r. Wac- 
Donnell 2981, 2984, Better than the old system but 
would prefer to see the expenditure left to the Com- 
manding Officer, subject to War Office audit, 7d,, 
2981, 2982. 

The present mode of disbursing the Grant has worked 
satisfactorily, 1st Ldinburgh Rifle Volunteer Corps, 
741, 742. 

Insufficient check on the proper application of the 
Grant, Captain and Adjutant Wolridge, 3157-8160. 

The whole expenditure ought to be published for the 
information of the members of the corps, If. Mac- 
Donnell, 2984-2986. 

Should consist of officers only, Captain and Adjutant 
Lewes, 3631-3646. 

Would not alter their constitution, Mr. 
3755. 
3759. 

Objectionable, Oficers Commanding 1st Administrative 


(rox, 8751— 


Brigade Argylt Artillery Volunteers, and 5th Adminis- ° 


trative Battalion Cheshire Rifle Volunteers, Appendix 
XIX., pp. 848, 351. 

Present mode of issue tends to greater economy than 
the old system, 202 Officers: Commanding, Avpendix 
XIX., p. 237.. Commanding Officer has as much con- 
trol, 226 Officers Commanding, Appendix XIX., p. 238. 


Afford ample security for the proper administration of 
the funds, 2nd REPORT, § 50, p. xviii. 


IV.—Date of Payment. 


A great saving if it’ could be paid before April, 19¢h 
Lanuk Rifle Volunteer Corps, 2354, 2355, 
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/Caprration Graxnt—cont. 


Government audit unadvisable, 7b.. 3756- 


IV.—Date of Payment—cont. 


Would save by an earlier payment, 4th Lanark Rifle 
Volunteer Corps, 2617. way 
Half might be advanced immediately after: inspection, 
Lneut.-Colonel Pilkington, 2661-2664. : ' 
The issue of any portion before 1st April would necessi- 
tate a double vote for so much in one year, Mr. Knox, 
3743-3750. “em 
Time of payment objected to, 4 Officers Commanding, 
Appendix XIX., pp. 347-361. : ¥ 
The issue in arrear necessitates obtaining clothing on 7 
credit, or borrowing money to pay for it, 2nd REPORT, 
§ 38, p. xiv. , 
[See Crorurne, I.] 


QCavatry, see Mounrep Corps. 
CLASSIFICATION. 


According to degrees of efficiency and physical fitness, 
Lieut.-Colonel Macdonald, 597-599, 611, 659, 660:. 
Men whose occupations would prevent them coming 
out, 2., 661-665. For the information of Govern- 
ment only, 2d., 617, 618, 666, 668. i 

No objection to classification of the men for the informa- 
tion of the War Department, Lord Hardinge, 759. 


Croraine anp Equipment. 


I. Uniforms. 4 
IL. Great-coats. { 
IIT. Leggings. a 

MEV. (Plotde: : i 

V.. Badges. 

VI. Accoutrements. : 7 
VI. Worn-out Clothing. f 


L—Uniforms. 


1. Colour. 
2. Mode of Supply. : 
3. Facings. ; 7 


1. Colour. 


r 
Should be one colour for the whole Force—grey. prefer- 4 
able—to distinguish Volunteers from Regulars, Lieut.-. i 
Colonel Bridgford, 2732-2752. = 
Scarlet very difficult to keep clean, Wr. Vincent, 1020- 
1022. 
Grey wears better than scarlet, Sir W. B. Barttelot, 
1335. 
Scarlet lasts for more than four years with proper care : 
musket stains the cloth in wet weather, 19¢h Lanark 
Rifle Volunteer Corps, 2274. 
Grey preferable to red for uniforms, Lord Elcho,1944, 
1946-1951. Grey less visible than red, 76., 1976, . 
Red uniforms can be cleaned to look like new, Liewt- 
Colonel Pilkington, 2701. d 
Should be the same as the Regular Forces, Mr. Know, 
3802-3804 ; Lieut.-General Armstrong, 3862-3868, a 5 
Green calculated to wear three years longer than scarlet, 
Officer Commanding 33rd Lancashire Rifle Volunteer | 


oe a ih - 
ee a ae 


Corps, Appendix XIX., p. 356. 
Of rifle regiments, 91 scarlet, 66 gréen, 57 grey, Ap» | 
pendie XXV., p. 366, a 
Should be assimilated, 3 Officers Commanding, Appendix 
XIX., pp. 847-361. 


‘Uniformity of clothing and accoutrements should be 
required, Scarlet is the national colour, and Volun- 
teers should as far as possible be clothed like the 
Army, 2nd REPORT, § 87,p. xiv. 


2. Mode of Supply. 


* 
a 
a 
Getting it from the Clothing Department did not answer, § 
Lieut.-Colonel Hill, 1681, 1682. Government cloth 
wears the best, but rather hard, é., 1333, 1834. PE 
Difficult to. fit men by sizes, Sir W. B. Barttelot, 1337— ¥ 
1339, 
Contracts might be made by Government, JG, Vincent, 
1081-1083. , 
As good cloth got at Cupar as at Clothing Depot, 1st 
Fife Light Horse Volunteer Corps, 1236. ‘ 
Cheaper to get material from Pimlico, Lord Hardinge, 7 
828. , 4 
Best to get the materials from Government, cut out, 
and have them put together by local tailors, Captain 
and Adjutant Barnardiston, 3459, 3464-3471. 
No advantage in obtaining materials from the Army 
Clothing Depot, 186 Ofice:s Commanding, Appendix 
XIX., p. 239. 
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CLorHIne AND HquirmEnt—cont. 
I.—Uniforms—cont. 


2. Mode of Supply—cont. 


Supplied out of the funds of the corps, 261 Officers Com- 
 manding, Appendix XIX., page 240. 
Procured from local tradesmen, 124 Officers Commanding ; 
procured from army contractors,90 Officers Commanding, 
Appendix XIX., p. 238. 
Supplies obtained by competition, 103 Officers Command- 
ang, Appendiv XIX., p. 238. 
Paid for on delivery, 105 Officers Commanding. 
Payment spread over a lengthened period, 98 Officers 
Commanding, Appendix XIX., p. 239. ; 


Estimated cost of clothing. Appendix XVI., p. 229, 
2nd REPORT, § 40, p. xv. 

The materials should be issued by Government, cut out 
or in the piece, and the price deducted from the Capi- 
tation Grant, 2nd REPORT, § 38. p. xiv. 


3. Facings. ‘ 

Should have the same colour facings as the regiments of 
the Brigade Depot, Lveut.-General Armstrong, 3869- 
3871, 

A’ strong feeling on the part of the Engineer Volunteer 
against the recent order substituting blue facings for 
white and giving white to the Militia, Lewt.-Colonel 
Matheson, 2114, 2116, 


Facing and distinguishing badges might be applied 
locally, 2nd REPORT, § 87, p. xiv. 


Il. Great-coats. 


Government should keep a sufficient store for issue on 
emergencies, Leut.-Colonel Macdonald, 683, 691. 

Absolutely essential, Mfr. Vincent, 1071. Could be stored, 
b., 1072. Might be issued to the men for the drill 
season, 70., 1073, 1074, 1093. Capes might pe sufficient, 
2b., 1094. x 


_ Five per company not sufficient for camps, Sir W. B. 


Barttelot, 1322-1325. Number should be doubled, 26., 
1326, 1327. Need not be supplied generally if Govern- 
ment keep sufficient store, 2b., 1328, 1329. 

Ought to be furnished, Captain and Adjutant Lewes, 3605. 

A soldier without a great-coat is inefficient, Lord Echo, 
1940, 1966. Men could not object to wear second- 
hand great-coats, 7d., 1977, 1982. Hach man would 
‘keep his own, 2d., 1957. Would not be passed as 
efficient unless he wore it on parade, 26., 1961. Wanted 
at other times besides when in camp, 7., 1959, 1966, 
1967. 

Sufficient for the Government to keep a store, Lord 
Hardingé, 830, 831 ; Lneut.-Coloned Jefferis, 1807. 

Enough provided for guards during encampment, Lord 
Hardinge, 832. : 

Plenty of room for storing, lst Administrative Battalion 

Derby Rifle Volunteers, 911. 
Only required for guards and pickets when in camp, 
Sir H. S. Wilmot, 913, 916. 

An advantage for every man to have one, Ist Administra- 
tive Battalion Sussex Rifle Volunteers, 1304. No accom- 
modation for storing, might be kept at the depdt 
centre, ib., 1308, 1309. 

Would not make the clothing last longer, Sir’ W. B. 
Barttelot, 1336. 

Only required in case of emergency, Major Stoan, 2610- 
2615, 

Every man should have one in camp, Captain and 


Adjutant Borrer, 3332. Storing might be difficult, 2., 


3328. Sufficiené for Government to issue them when 
wanted, 2b.,.3327. * 

Not wanted except for camp or permanent duty ; every 
man should have one in camp, Lieut.-Colone Bridgford, 
2796-2800 ; Mr. MacDonnell, 3068-3072. 

Would be a difficulty about storing, Mr. MacDonnell, 

3067. 

Ought to be supplied by Government, Liewt.-Colonel Hill, 
1578-1581. Not much danger of the men wearing 
them on ordinary ‘occasions, 2b., 1583, 1584, 1597. 

_ Proportion supplied for camp insufficient, 2d., 1588, 
1589. Better if every man in eamp could have one, 
2., 1808. : 

Could be stored, Major Wegg-Prosser, 1909, 1910. 
Wanted more for gun practice than for winter drill, 

, dbs, 1911, 1912, 


" Inconvenient to store them, 1sé Edinburgh Rifle Volun- 


_teer Corps, 682. j y 
The Government should keep a sufficient store for issue 
on emergencies, Liewt.-Colonel Macdonald, 683, 691. 
Could be properly taken care of, Liewt.-Colonel Malcolm, 
1435, 1441, 1442. 


CLoTHING AND HQquirpMENT—cont. 


Il. —G'reat-coats—cont. 


Keeping enough in store preferable to issuing them; 
Lneut.-Colonel Matheson, 2081, 2082, 2108. 

Should be issued for the drill season, as a reward to men 
who turn out regularly, Liewt.-Colonel Forrester, 2451— 
2462, 

Five per cent. for efficients generally sufficient, Enough 
for third of the force might be kept in store, J/r. Knox, 
3807-3811. 

Should be supplied, 8 Officers Commanding, Appendix 
XIX., pp. 347-361. 

In 1876, 26 regiments were wholly provided with great- 
coats or cloaks and 82 partially, Appendix XXV., 
p. 366. 


Every man should be supplied with a great-coat in 
Camp, 2nd REPORT, $ 41, p. =v. 
IlI.— Leggings. 
The legging worn by the Line the most inconvenient 
thing in the world, Lord Echo, 1949. 


The Capitation Grant ought to be made to. supply 
leggings, Mfr. Knox, 3814, 


IV.—Plaids. 


Made double, to unhook from the shoulder, keep the 
belts and lock of the rifle tolerably dry, Leut.-Colonel 
Malcolm, 1446, 1448. 


V.— Badges. 


For efficiency—troublesome, Major Sloan, 2606, 2607. 
Should be abolished, 3 Officers Commanding, Appendix 
XIX., p. 355. 


VI.— Accoutrements. 


_Not at all satisfactory ; a complete belt and ammunition 


pouch should be issued with every rifle, Liewt.-Colonel 
Macdonald, 677-680, 729-7338. 

Should be issued by Government, Lieut.-Colonel Malcolin, 
1435. 

Pouches vary in size, lst Administrative Battalion Wor- 
cester Rifle Volunteers, 3182. 

Sufficient ammunition bags and pouches, Lieut.-Genera! 
Armstrong, 3872. Uniformity of equipment should be 
gradually carried out, 7b., 3873-3875. 

Ought to be a, pattern valise for Volunteers, smaller and 
lighter than for the Army, Lord Eicho, 1983-1985. It 
would be sufficient if equipment were kept in store 
ready for use when required, 2b., 1986, 1987. 

Would allow 1,000 valises to a brigade of 3,000 men, 
Theut.-Colonel Forrester, 2463-2466. 

Valises very desirable, Leut.-Colonel Hill, 1590. 

The want of haversacks and water-bottles has not been 
felt, 1st Ldinburgh Rifle Volunteer Corps, 684, 690. 

Objection to pipe-clayed accoutrements, Sir Gi. Wolseley, 
Appendix XXXIV., p. 384. 

The same proportion of valises and water bottles as of 
great-coats should be kept in store. Accoutrements 
should be supplied in the same manner as proposed for 
clothing, 2nd REPORT, §§ 42 and 43, p. xvi. 


VIL.—Worn-out Clothing. 


Becomes the property of the Corps, 113 Oficers Com- 
manding. ‘The property of the men, 105 Oftcers 
Oommanding, Appendix XIX., p. 239. 


Conours. 


The relics of a past age,—of a condition of war that can 
never be reproduced, Sir G. Wolseley, Appendix 
XXXIV., p. 384. 


Commerctan Ports [Drrence or], see SuBMARINE Mrnina. 
CoMMITTEES. 2 


Regimental committees bad for discipline, d/. Vincent, 
1124-1127, 1131, 1132. 

Large working committees do not answer, Jr. Mac- 
Donnell, 2983. 


Commrrrzes [Finance], see Caprrarion Grant, III. 
Compunsory ATTENDANCE, see Discreiinn, VII. 
Compunsory TRAINING. 


Proposal to make. every man in‘the country pass an 
examination as an effective in the ranks, Captain and 
Adjutant Campbell- Watker, 3525. 


ConsoLIDATION oF ADMINISTRATIVE RuGimMEnts. 


A saving could be effected by consolidation, Si H. S. 
Wilmot, 906, 907,909. An advantage to. consolidate 
every battalion, 2b., 888, 889. 
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ConsoLIDATION or ADMINISTRATIVE REGIMENTS—cone. 


Neither Officers nor men would object, Liezt.-Colonel 
Malcolm, 1415-1417. - Willing to undertake it, 2b., 1420. 
Funds of the corps would still be controlled locally, 
26., 1418. No inconvenience from present system, 
2b., 1419. 

Increased power to Commanding Officer would be equi- 
valent, Sw W. B. Barttelot, 1277. 

Desirable as regards discipline, no advantage as regards 
Capitation Grant, lst Administrative Battalion Sussex 
hifle Volunteers, 1254, 1255, 1265. No difficulty in 
regard to officers, 20., 1257. 

Would give Commanding Officers much greater powers, 
Lieut.-Colonel Jeferis, 1755; Captain and Adjutant 
Lewes, 3617. 

Captains of corps might object to lose their indepen- 
dence, Lieut.-Coloned Jefferis, 1756-1759. Advantages 
preponderate, ¢4., 1760-1762, Would very much add 
to the Adjutant’s duties, 7b, 1771. Difficulty as to 
artillery stores, 7b., 1763-1765. 

Works well, Major Wegg Prosser, 1894-1897. 

For a wide country district wouid entail an enormous 
amount of writing and correspondence, Captain and 
Adjutant Wolrige, 3172. 

Captains object to, 2nd Administrative Battalion Wer- 
cesler Rifle Volunteers, 3615. 

Might work better as regards finance, but the Officers 
like the independence of the administrative system, 
Captain and Adjutant Wolrige, 3170. 

Might increase efficiency and ‘discipline in some cases, 
Captain ana A adjutant Lewes, 3616. 

Advantageous and not difficult, Zieut.-Colonel Hill, 1559, 
1560, 1564. Would tend to economy, zb., 1561-1563, 
1599. Local interest would not ‘decline, 2b. 1565. 
No difficulty a: regards discipline, ¢b., 1566. Officers 
commanding corps would have the same interest as 
now, 70., 1598. . : 

Corps far from head-quarters must have separate drill 
halls, Mr. Knox, 3672, 3673. 

Recommended by Committee of 1869-70, Lieut.-General 
Armstrong, 3318. Works well, 2., 3820. A little 
more compulsion might be used, 26., 3821. Reports 
on, generally favourable, 7b., 3822, 14 regiments 
have been consolidated up to present time, 2., 3818. 

Statement of 13 regiments consolidated up to 1877, 
Appendi« XXIV., p. 365. 

Regiment could be converted, 66 Oficers Commanding. 
Regiment could not be converted, 80 Officers Com- 
manding, Appendix XLX., p. 235. 

The’ scattered situation of the corps, and the difficulty 
in administering their funds the principal objections, 
Note on p. 235, Appendix XIX. 

The most suitable method for developing the efficiency 
of the force and for the economical administration of 
the funds. All administrative regiments should, so 
far as circumstances will admit, be at once consoli- 
dated, 2nd REPORT, § 11, p. viii. 

CoRRESFONDENCK.. 


All communications on Voluntecr matters should be 
post free, Officer Commanding 38th Middlesex Mifle 
Volunteer Corps, Appendix XIX., p. 358. 

Contract [Rreimenran|, sce Term or Servicer, IT. 


Country ASSocIATIOoNs. 


Expenses not properly chargeable against the public, 
Mr, Knox, 3696. 


D 


Deposit, on Account oF Chorurnc. 


5s, but remitted when old uniforms are taken, 4¢/ 
Lanark Rifle Volunieer Corps, 2484-2489, 


Derpysuire Rirte Vonunrerrs, Ist ADMINISTRATIVE 
Barrauion. See Digest of Sir H. S. Wilmot’s evi- 
dence, p. Xxx. 


DisciPLine, 
I. Generally. 
IL. Saluting. 
HL. Fines. 
IV. Dismissal. 
V. Imprisonment. 
VI. Mutiny Act. 
VIL. Compulsory Attendance. 


I.— Generally. 
The present Act gives the Commanding Officer all 
necessary powers, Lord [icho, 559, 566. 3 
Very deficient, Mr. Vincent, 1100, 1101, 1105-1110. 
Improved of late years, 24. 1111. 
Is quite sufficient, Siz W. B. Barttelot, 1386, 


DiscirLineE—cont, 


I.—Generaily—cont. 


he 
No difficulty in maintaining, Liewt.-Colone! tt, 
1411. KS ; 
No absence of discipline in the Force, Jieut.-Colonel 
JTili, 1602. General improvement, 2b., 1605, 1606. 
Much improved, Liew'.-General Armstrong, 3823. Reports — 
decidedly favourable, 74., 3831, 3856, ae 
Has improved, Liewt.-Colonel Jeferis, 1748. Sufficient 
means of enforcing, 7., 1749, 1750, 1753; Leut- 
Colonel Forrester, 2443, 2444. 4 
A fine or dismissal the only penalty, Major Wegg-Prosser, 
1915, 1918, 
Nor altogether satisfactory, 4th Lanark Rifle Volunteer 
Corps, 2618. : 
Commanding Officers need have no difficulty in main- — 
taining, Mr. MacDonnell, 2957. ; 4 
Minor acts go unpunished, Captain and Adjutant Lewes, 
3611-3614. 4 
Powers of enforcing sufficient, 210 Officers Commanding, — 
Appendix XIX,, p. 236. 
Powers of enforcing insufficient, 75 Officers Commanding, — 
Appendix XIX., p. 236. A 
The present powers for enforcing discipline, when not — 
assembled with the regular forces, are sufficient, 2nd 
REPORT, § 14, p. ix. . 


Il.—Saluting. ° ; 

Practically ignored, Mr. Vincent, 1102-1104. 4 

Omission to salute attributable to ignorance of military — 

matters rataer than to intentional disrespect, Lieut, 

Colonel Hill, 1603, 1604, 

Men almost invariably salute, 1st Administrative Brigade 
Sussex Artillery Volunteers, 1751, 1752. 


IIl.— Pines. 


Extremely unpopular, 1st Administrative Brigade Gla- 
morgan Artillery Volunteers, 1677. ; 
Could not be enforced, 4th Lanark Rifle Volunteer Corps, — 
2619. 
Are useless, only irritate men, Mr. MacDonnell, 2961. 
No use in Artizan Corps, 19th Lanark Rifle Volunteer 
Corps, 2266, 2267. | 
No power of enforcing, Lieut.-Colonel Forrester, 2448- 
2451. ‘ y 
Carried to too great an extent would act asa deterrent 
to men joining, Lieut.-Colonel Pilkington, 2655. 
Tixercised to any extent in 19 regiments 
Appendix X1X., p. 236. 


a ee 


ouly, 


ee 


Although in most corps the power of inflicting fines is 
recognized, it is seldom exercised to any considerable _ 
extent, 2nd REPORT, § 14, p. ix. oa 


IV.— Dismissal, 


The power of dismissal is sufficient for enforcing disci- 
pline, Lord Hicho, 567 ; and best suited to the cirum- 
stances cf Volunteers, 70., 568. 

The power of dismissal is sufficient and works well, Ziews.- 
Colonel Macdonald, 641-644. . 

Power of dismissal suflicient, Lieut.-Colonel Hill, i567. 

Dismissal is a real punishment, Mr, MacDonnell, 2958-| 
2962. ; j 

Power of dismissal efficacious, Captain and Adjutant 
Lewes, 3610. why 

Power quite sufficient with regard to the facilities of 
dismissing a man, Lieut.-General Arinstrong, 3655. 

The power of dismissal works well, 257 Officers Command- 
ing, Appendix XIX., p. 236. { 

The power of disniissal does not work well, 14 Oficers 
Commanding, Appendix XIX., p. 236. : : 


{ 
{ 


The power of dismissal is vary rarely exercised, but the 


; 
4 
: 
moral effect which the possession of it confers, and the { 
fact that the dismissal would be generally known, 
renders the punishment adequate fo: its purpose, 2nd > 
REPORT § 14, p. ix. 


V.—Imprisonment. 


It would not be desirable to imprison men, Lord Echo, 
568. 


ae 


TS se 


VI—wWutiny Act. 


Should be under the Mutiny Act when brigaded with 
regular troops but not otherwi-e, Lord Elcho, 568, 569. 

No objection to Volunteers in camp or under instruction 
being placed under the Mutiny Act, Lveut.-Colonel 
Macdonald, 645-647. 

Officers might abuse the power, Sir W. B. Barttelot, 
1385, Liewt.-Colonel Malcolm, 1433. 

No great necessity for it, Liewt.-~Colonel Malcolm, 1433 — 
1434, 
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DiscrPLinE—cont. Erriciency—cont. 


VI.—Mutiny Act—cont. 


‘Would give the Commanding Officer more power and 
would not deter men from joining, Lieut.-Colonel Hill, 
1568-1570. Cade 

Volunteers are under the Mutiny Act when being 
trained with the Regular Forces. Statutory power 
should be obtained to prevent the 14 days’ notice 
interfering with its provisions, 2nd REPORT, § 15, 
p. ix. 

VII.— Compulsory Attendance. 

Would haye three Commanding Officer’s compulsory 
drills in addition to the inspection, -Leewt.-Colonel 
Forrester, 2447. 

Two position drills might be made compulsory, Major 
Sloan, 2609. 

Would not have more compulsory drills, Lveut.-Colonel 
Pilkington, 2955, 2956. 

Uncertainty of attendance a great drawback with 

' reference to the Volunteers, Lieut.-General Armstrong, 
3910. 

Desirable to give Commanding Officers power to order 
attendance at certain parades, 135 Officers Com- 

. .manding, Appendix XIX., p. 235, 

Not desirable, 132 Officers Commanding, Appendix XIX., 

Pe p. 235. 

_ The Commiltee cannot recommend the adoption of any 
stringent regulations under this head, 2nd REPORT, 
§ 18, p. ix. 

Dismissan, sce Discrerine, IV. 
Dain, see Erricrency, I. 


Dritt Book. 


A restricted drill book would tend to increased efficiency, 
Lieut.-Colonel Macdonald, 672-676. 


Driup Hatrs, sce also AMaLGAmaTion, IIT 


Should be provided by Government, 5 Officers Command- 
ing, Appendix XIX, pp. 347-361. 

Difficulty in finding, 130 Officers Commanding ; no diffi- 
culty, 152 Officers Commanding,: Appendix XIX., 
p. 244, 


E 


Epinsureu Ist Rirte Vouunrerr Corps, see Digest of 
Lieut.-Colonel Macdonald's evidence, p. xxviii. 


EFFICIENCY. 
I. Generally? 
Il. Age. 
IL. Standard. 
IV. Certificate. . 
V. Engineers. 
VI. Ineffictents. 
VIL. Medical Inspection. 


I.— Generally. 
Much depends on the Commanding Officer, Lieut.- 
General Armstrong, 3832. 
A great many men in the force really ineflicient, Captain 
and Adjutant Lewes, 3587. 
Men might be rewarded or distinguished according to 
their degree of efliciency, Lord Elcho, 593, 594. 
Efficiency of companies depends on the Captain, Leeut.- 
Colonel Bridgford, 2816, 2817. 
Nothing except. camp instruction for increasing effi- 
ciency, Captain and Adjutant Borrer, 3353. 
| As regulations have gradually increased in force and 
stringency there has been a corresponding improve- 
: ment in numbers and efficiency, 2nd REPORT, § 20, 
\ me 


: JI.— Age: 
Retirement should be compulsory at 40, Mr. Vincent, 
1055, 1086-1088. 


Many men now serving are far beyond the military age, 
Mr. Knox, 3662. Would not have a man in the force 
over 30, 26., 3717. 
' Is in favour of compulsory retirement at 60, Lieut.- 
b- Colonel Hayter, 1494-1496. 


The Committee recommend that 50 years of age ke 
ae fized as the limit, 2nd REPORT, § 24, p. xi. 


ie II.— Standard. 
mete ith ni! 1 1. Drills. 
” : } 2. Musketry. 


Ae 1. Drills. 
wo or three more drills would make little difference, 
Lord Eicho, 592, 595. 


\ 


\.—Standard—cont, 


T.—Drills—cont. 


Too few battalion drills for consolidated battations, 
Lieut.-volonel Macdonald, 648, 649, 652-655. 

Continuous drills very desirable, Zieut-Colonel. Pil- 
kington, 2693. 

Number should be increased, and company drill done at 
head-quarters, Liewt.-Colonel Barttelot, 1311. 

The number of drills isnot enough, Coptain and Adjutant 
Lewes, 3589. 

Eight company and four battalion drills should consti- 
tute eticiency, Lord Hardinge, 850. More drills the 
best remedy for inefficiency, 76., 760. Company drills 
to be gone through independently of those in camp, 
2b., 850. 

Would not increase the standard, Mr. MacDonnell, 2991, 
2992. 

More company Grills desirable, Sir H. S. Wilmot, 926. 

Not desirable to increase the standard under present 
conditions, Liew!.-Colonel Hill, 1685. With an increased 
money grant more might be exacted, 2d., 1688, 1689. 

The standard ought not to be too high, Liewt.-Colonel 
Pitkington, 2653. 

A great number put in, from forty to fifty in the year, Ist 
Administrative Brigade Sussex Artillery Volunteers, 
1796. 

The number of drills might be slightly increased, Captain 
and Adjutant Wolrige, 3178. 

All battalion drills are done in camp. Ist Administrative 
Battalion Suffolk Rifle Volunteers, 3459. 

Too much importance attached to parade movements, 
Officer Commanding 1st Dumfries Mounted Rifle Volun- 
teer Corps, Appendix XIX., p. 347. 

Advocate making attendances in camp a condition of 
efficiency, 95 Officers Commanding. Object to making 
attendances in. camp a condition of efficiency, 125 
Officers Commanding, Appendix XIX., p. 240. 

In favour of an addition to quasi-compulsory attendances, 
73 Officers Commanding. Opposed to an addition of 
quasi-compulsory attendances, 179 Officers Command- 
ing, Appendix XIX, pp. 240, 326. 

Present standard should be maintained, 144 Officers 
Commanding, Appendix XIX., p. 240. 

Alterations suggested, Appendix XIX., pp. 309-317. 

Kinds of additional drills desirable, Appendox XIX.,. 
pp. 318-326. 

Committee recommend 60 drills, spread over the first two - 

years, and, after four years’ efficient, service, only six 
drills and inspection, 2nd REPORT, §§ 22-23, p. x. 


2, Musketry. 


Present musketry standard is very good, Cuptain and 
Adjutant Campbell- Walker, 3530-3532. 
Additional allowance for shooting would not increase 
efficiency, Captain and Adjutant Borrer, 3340, 3341. 
The standard is too high ; many men fail to pass, Major 
Sloan, 2559. 

Under present arrangements enough is taught to make 
aman a fair shot, Mr. Know, 3763. Would not requirc 
a more stringent test while the whole of the Capitation 
Grant is dependent upon it, 2b., 3766. 

The number of drills might be slightly increased, but not- 
the musketry qualification, Captain and Adjutant 
Weolrige, 3175, 3178. 


IV.—Certrficate. 


Difficult to refuse if a man has fulfilled the conditions» 
Cuptain and Adjutant Lewes, 3594, 3604, 


V—Engineers. 

Obtained for engineering, Liewt.-Colonel Matheson, 2047. 
Drill and engineering instruction fairly balanced, 7., 
2126, 2127. 

Not so efficient as the Rifles; ought to learn light in- 
fantry drill, Captain and Adjutant Ball, 2167. 


V1.—Jnefficients. 


Men militarily inefficient year after year should be struck 
off the rolls, Viscount Hardinge, 759. 

Does not think many inefficient men are drawing the 
Capitation Grant, Lieut.-Colonel Hayter, 1498. 

Should be struck off, Captain and Adjutant Lewes, 3581, 
3591-3593. 


VIl.—WMedical Inspection. 


Suggested annnal inspection of all the men by the 
surgeon, Liewt.-Colonel Macdonald, 669-672. 
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Encinrrrina. 


Difficult to get suitable ground, Liewt.-Colonel Matheson, 
2041, Instruction with the regular engineers better 
than a private camp, 2., 2045, 2046, 2061. , 

Can only get full-sized work at Chatham, 1st Middlesex 
Engineer Volunteer Corps, 2160. Instruction not 
sufficient, 26., 2168. 

Amalgamation of the three London Engineer Corps for 
camp purposes desirable, Captain and Adjutant Ball, 

' 2173. 

Gratuitous supply of brushwood recomm 
mittee of 1869-70, Lieuwt.-General Armstrong, 3818. 

Field instruction difficult to carry out, 12 Officers Com- 
manding, Appendix XIX., p. 245. 

The Committee recommend an additional camp for 

Engineering Ynstruction, 2nd REPORT, § 84, p. xiii. 

Enervrrr anp Rattway Vonunrerr Starr Corps.— 

Constitution and functions, A ppendiv XXXV., pp. 

385, 286. 


Closely connected with the Volunteer organization of 
which it forms a branch distinct from the ordinary 
arms, 2nd REPORT, § 59, p. xxi. 


EnyiistMnnt INTO THE ARMY. 


Scheme of feeding the Army by payment for manu- 
factured recruits, Mr. Holms, 930-986. 

Not the class of men to enlist, Ist Administrative Bat- 
talion Sussex Rifle Volunteers, 1361-136). 

Home duties a great obstacle, Lord Hardinge, 789-803, 

Some men would enlist into Line regiments in time of 
war, Str H. 8. Wilmot, 868. 

Three to four per cent. of the for 
Holms, 930, 931. 

Could not be made a recruiting- 
Liewt.-Colonel Hayter, 1488. 

Men not unfrequently enlist, 1st Administra 
Glamorgan Artillery Vol wnteers, 

Two or three in a year, 1st Administratee Brigade Sussex 
Artillery Volunteers, 1824-1836. 

Verv rare, 1st London Artillery Volunteer Corps, 1927, 
1928. 


ended by Com- 


ce enlist annually, Jf. 
ground for the Army, 


tive Brigade 
1664-1670, 


Whenever an efficient Volunteer for 
Regular Army, the eorps show 
Grant for him notwithstanding: 
De sx: 


ENTRENCHING. 


No tools, no instruction, Lord Elcho, 1938. 
should carry some light handy tools, 
ferent patterns, 2b., 1994-2005. 
if the Government kept 

EsvABLISUMENT. 

Proposal to limit, Mr. Holmes, 931, 945, 946. 

Better to have fewer men with stricter discipline, Jf, 
Vincent, 1133, 1134, 

250,000 men the maximum re 
3720. 

Recommendation of committee of 1869— 
out, Lieut.-General A rmstrong, 3318, 
statement, showing strength of the 
December 1869, and 1st November 
Appendix XXIL. ». 364, 

Recapitulation. of annual returns from 186 
Appendix XXIII, p. 364. 

Strength of consolidated Rifle Corps in towns on Ist 
November 1877, Appendix XXVII., p. 370. 

Strength of consolidated Artillery Corps in towns on Ist 
November 1877, Appendix XXIX. D. 874, 

Maximum number should be 250,000, 2nd REPORT, © 

$9, p: vii. 

DExprxprvure, 


Abstract of Returns, showi 
expenditure during the ] 
pp. 197-203, 

Various ways of providing the 
grant, Appendix XIX., pp. 28 

«bstract of Expenditure 

claim for annual Capita 


p. xviii, 


the year joins the 
ld receive Capitation 
, 2nd REPORT, 5 58 2 


Every soldier 
ab., 2001, Dif- 
Would be sufficient 
a supply ready, 2d., 2006, 


quired, Mr. Know, 3666, 


70 not carried 

Comparative 
Liifle force, on 1st 
1877, 2., 3818; 


? 


3 to 1868, 


ng the average annual 
ast five years, Appendix VEL, 


balance in excess of the 
5-293, 


to be transmitted with the 
tion Grant, 2nd Report, § 50, 


F 


Fizip AnrinuEery, see Anvitpery, IT. 
Fretp Days, 
With the Militia comb 
Lieut.-Colonel Hill, 17 
Volunteers should be associated once a-year with all 
the Regular ‘l'roops and Militia in the district, Zieut,- 
Colonel Forrester, 2470-2472. paul 


Fretp Orrromrs, see Orricers, IX, 


ined, would benefit 


the Force, 
30. 


. Herts Ririz VoLunrerrs, 2np ADMIN 


Firrsuire Ligut Horse Votuntenr Corps. See 
of Lieut.-Colonel Thomson’s Evidence, p. xxxi, 


France Commirrmns, see Caprration Granz, III. 
Fives. See Diserprre, III. 
Forrrean Srrvice. 
Function, 


To teach the nation the use of arms, Lord Elcho 
Defence against invasion, 74., 508, 517, 535. 

Should remain much as it is, Lord Hardinge, 751. 
for home service, 7b., 757. The Force should be 
to serve in any great emergency, 78., 786, 787. 

Exclusively for home defence, Sir H, 8. Wilmot, 
Lneut.-Colonel Baritelot, 1370-1372. 

To be drawn upon to aid the Regular troops in ¢; 
extreme emergency, Sir H.S. Wilmot, 856. - 

Should be available in case of emergency, as now in 
of invasion, Lieut.-Colonel Barite'ot, 1369, 1373, 13 

In a national emergency, a limited number would ¢ 
forward for permanent duty, Lieut.-Colonel He 
1486. Duty at home need not be limited to a 
invasion, 7b., 1486. 

Liability to serve militates against employment in | 
life, Mr. MacDonnell, 3055-3059, 
Might take the place of regul 
during a foreign war, Lie 

606. 

Cannot supplement regular 
Commanding 1st Norfolk 
pendix XIX., p. 358, 

In case of war one-fourth 
be kept on garrison dut 
Coast Counties, 2 Mid 
Appendix XXX, p..363. 

The channel through whic 

Army or Militia are abl 

the defence of the count 


See Actrvy Srrvice. 


ar troops for home se 
ut.-Colonel Macdonald, 6 


army in time of war, Offic 
hifle Volunteer Corps, Ap- 


of the enrolled strength 
y, divided into three clagses— 
land Counties, 3 Metropolitan, 


h men who do not enter th ; 
e to give their services f 
ry, 2nd REPORT, §6, p. vii 


G 


GENERAL Mrerrngs. 


Disliked because of the want of discipline and’ the 
altercations ‘which occ 


ur, Captain and Adjutant 
Wolrige, 3159. p } of 


Take place in plain clothes, 
uniform complained of to the 
Vincent, 1132. 

The balance-sheets are presented to the Gen 
2nd Administrative Battalion Worcester 
Corps, 3647. 

Should be abolished, Ofi 


eral Meetings, 
Rifle Volunteer” 


cers Commanding 1st Administra- ; 
tive Baitalions Forfar hile Volunteers, and 1st Admine- f 
trative Battalion Roxburgh Rifle Volunteers, Appendix — 
X1X., pp. 356, 359. ig 
There appears to the Committee 
sion over the expenditure, 
Guys. 

For coast batteries should be of heavier 
traversing platforms, 
trative Brigade Invern 
XIX, p. 349. q 

Should be on travelling carriages, Officer Commanding — 
Ist Midlothian Artillery Volunteer Corps, p. 349, 

More rifled guns of heavier nature should be issued to 
outlying corps, Oficer Commanding 1st Administrative — 
Brigade East York Artillery Volunteers, p. 350, 

Guns or Posrrton, sce ARTILLERY, IIT. 


H 


TIavursacks, see AccourremEn's, 


no need of any diseus 
2nd REPORT, § 50, p. xviii 


: calibre on 
Officer Commanding 1st Adminis- 
ess Artillery Volunteers, Appendix — 


ISTRATIVE Barra- 
djutant Campbell- 


iM 


LION, seé Digest of Captain and A 
Walker's evidence, p. 


Home Drrencr Assussur 
Homer Disrrict. 


Great benefit derived from t] 
Commarding regiment 
Armstrong, 3825, 3914, 


NT, see AsskssmENT, 


1e interest show 
8 of I 


I 


IMPRISONMENT, see Discrering, v 
Income Tax, — 


n. by Officers 
oot Guards, Lieut.-General 


4 


Officers ought not to pay. on mo 
Lieut.-Colonel Pilkington, 2711 

Officers should be exempt from, 
Administrative Battalion Inve 
Appendix XIX,,'p. 354, 


INEFFICIENTS, see Erricruncy, VI. 


mey spent in the 
Bere ey: 

Officer Commanding 1st oy 
rness Lifle Volunteers 


corps, 


NSPECTION. 

| I. Generally. 

Il. Inspection Day. 

IIL. Inspection Reports. 
IV. Engineers. 

/ 


T.— Generally. 


Dragoons in the neighbourhood should be allowed to 
keep the ground, Liewt.Colonel Pilkington, 2728- 
2731. 

Polerably strict, might be a littte more so, Lieut.- 

General Armstrong, 3833-3837. 

| Notice should be taken whether the remarks at the last’ 

inspection have been attended to, 2d., 3876-3883. 

_ Better to have the inspection one of the last drills, and 

_ make the Volunteer year end on 30th August, Leut.- 

~ Colonel Pilkington, 3715-3722. 


Il.—Inspection Day. 


Desirable to make the inspection day of more importance, 
Lieut.-General Armstrong, 3898-3911, 


TII.— Inspection Reports., 
~The Inspecting Officer should report confidentially cause 
of want of physique, Lord Hardinge, 779. 
' One general report might be rendered to the War Office 
py the Officer Commanding the Sub-District, Lieut.- 
General Armstrong, 3888-3895. 

IV.— Engineers. 


| Desirable to appoint an Inspecting Field Officer, Lieut.- 
Colonel Matheson, 2120-2125. 


teer Corps, 2178. One or two semi-official inspections 
- desirable, 2b., 2177. 
Tysprorion [Mxprcat], see Errrcrency, Vill. 
Invarust [on Loans], see Loans, 
] 


f 

Pe J 

‘JURTES. ; 

Field Officers and Captains should be exempt from serv. 
ing on, Lieut.-Colonel Pilkington, 2710. Men who 
have been efficient for 10 years might be exempt, 7d., 
2723. 


Exemption a small matter, Lieut-Colonel Bridgford, 


. 2815, - 

_ All Volunteers should be exempted, 4 Officers. Command- 
} ing, Appendix XIX., pp. 347-361. 

Officers should be exempted, 5 Officers Commanding, 
| Appendix XIX., pp. 347-361. 


K 


Kener lst Riri Vonunterr Corps, see Digest of Viscount 
 Hardinge’s evidence, p. XX1X. 


L 


Tanarx 47H Ritz Vouunreur Corrs, see Digest of Major 

_ Sloan’s evidence, p. xxxviii. 

Tanark 197m Ririe Vorunrerr Corrs, see Digest of 
Lieut.-Colonel Forrester’s evidence, p. XXXVil. 


Tancasuren GrH Rivun Vonunrenr Corrs, see Digest of 


 Lieut.-Oolonel Bridgford’s evidence, p. Xxxix. ; 

Tancasurre 15cH Ririz VoLunrser Cores, see Digest of 

 Tieut-Colonel Pilkington’s evidence, p. xxxviii. Rules 

and Attestation Form. of, see Appendia XXX1., pp. 376-— 

- 378. hee 

“Lmaernas, see Crorntye, III. © 

“Zncron vor Active Szrvicn, see Digest of Evidence of 

‘ Tieut-General Raines, Mr. Hambleton, and Captain 

Dunn, pp. Xxv., XXVi- 

_ Outline of scheme, Appendix L., pp. 186-188. 

Requirements, Appendix I., p. 182. 

Rules, Appendix 1., pp. 182, 183. 

__ Probable strength, Appendia L., p. 1895. 

" Rerommendations of the Committee, Ist REPORT, pp. 

iii-v. 

_ Loans, Interest on. 

The result of the inability of the corps to make pay- 

‘ment on delivery owing to the present mode of issuing 
Capitation Grant in arrear, Qnd REPORT, § 49 (c); 

‘ p. xviii. 

: [See Carrration 


6 


- Locauzzation, wants re-organizing, Mr. Holms, 987 


Grant and Crornine. | 


- LocanizarTion CommrrrEx, points of Reports affecting the ° 


Volunteer Force, Appendia XX., pp. 362, 363 


Major Wegg-Prosser’s evidence, p. XXX. 


\ 


Not sufficiently searching, 1st Middlesex Engineer Volun- 


Loxpox, Ist Artintery Vonunreer Corrs, see Digest of 
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Lonpon, lst Ciry Rrrie Votunrzrr Corps, see Digest of 
Lieut.-Colonel Hayter’s evidence, p. XXxiii. 


M 


Magazines ought to be constructed, Lveut.-Colonel Lill, 
1729. 

Marrrni-Henry, see Arms, I. 

Mepicat Depar?Menr, proposeed formation of, see Digest 
of Evidence of Surgeon-General Munro and of Jfr. 
Giaskoin, pp: XXv., Xxvi., and Appendix XXXVL., p. 387. 

Will be the means of forming a valuable Reserve of 
Medical Officers in connection with the Army Medical 
Department, REPORT, § GO, p. xxi. 


-Mepicau Inspxcrion, sce Hrrrerency, VIII. 


Mepicau OFFICERS. 


Advantages of the regimental system, Mr. Gaskoin, 481), 
482, 497-500. Rank the same as in the Army, but 
Acting Surgeons rank as Lieutenants, and Surgeons 
appointed before 1st October 1877 as Majors, 2b., 489. 
Proposal to institute the rank of Surgeon -Major, 
Surgeon-General Munro, 3,4; Mr. Gaskoin, 496. 

[See also Mupican DupaARTMENT AND ScHOOLS oF InstRuc- 
TION. | 

Mererines [Gunxera.], see GENERAL. . 
Muss, not an expense to the Commanding Officer, -J/r. 

Vincent, 1027-1029. 

Mipvrnsex, 15TH Ririz VoruntErr Corps, was never so 

strong in numbers or efficiency, Lord Elcho, 571.. 


Mippiesex, 377m Rirnx Votunterer Corps, see Digest of 
Captain and Adjutant Coke's evidence, p. xh. 

Mipptrsrx, 40TH Riritu VouunteER Corps, see Digest of 
Mr. Vineent’s evidence, p. XXxi. 


Mopen Barraxrons, see Orricexs, ITT. 


Mountxep Corps. 

“ Mounted Rifles” are the best Volunteer Cavalry, Lord 
Echo, 2019. Wave failed more from want of en- 
couragement than insufficiency of grant, 2b., 2021, 
2028. Desirabletosubstituteriflesfor carbines, 26.,2020. 

Men objected to carry rifles because they hurt the elbows 
in performing sword exercise, lst Life Light Horse 
Volunteer Corps, 1178. 

Westley-Richards carbine for Light Horse Volunteers, 
Lieut.-Colonel Thomson, 1177. A better carbine re- 
quired, ¢b., Appendix XIX., p. 347. 

No comparison with Yeomanry possible as regards the 
expense of clothing and accoutrements, Mr. Vincent, 
1062-1066, 

Present allowance not sufficient to support, Mr. Mac- 
Donnell, 3040. Men naturally prefer the Yeomanry, 
4b., 3041, 3042, 

Should receive as much assistance as the Yeomanry, 
Lieut.-Colonel Thomson, 1184. No mounted corps in 
any county in which there is a Yeomanry corps, 7b., 
1188, 1189. Advisable to increase the number, 2z., 
1172, 1194. Equipment the chief expense, b., 1183. 
Expense the great obstacle, 2., 1220, 1221. Drill is 
strictly according to the cavalry book, 76., 1197-1200. 

Cannot be efficiently supported without the assistance 

of other funds beyond those of the present Capitation 
Grant, 2nd REPORT, § 81, p. xii. 
Musxerry, see Ervicrency, IIT. 
Murrny Aor, see Drscrriine, VI. 


N 


Nox-CoMMIssIonED Orricers. 
I. Generally. 
Il. Arcillery. 


I.— Generally. 
The Grant of 27. 10s. to proficients has resulted in greatly 
increased efficiency, Mfr. Knox, 3653. 
A very marked improvement, Lieut.-General Armstrong, 
3818. 
Attendance at schools of instruction or attachment to 
line regiments for training — 
Should be required, 93 Officers Commanding, 
Appendix XIX., p, 242. 
Should not be required, 195 Officers Commanding, 
Appendix XIX., p. 242. 


Il.—Artillery. 
Obliged to be thoroughly up in all artillery drills, 1s¢ 
Administrative Brigade Sussex Artillery Volunteers, 1797 
Should have opportunities of being attached to the 
regular forces, Lieut.-Colonel Hill, 1716, 1717. 
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OrrIcEeRs—cont. Y 

0 III.—Model Battalions—cont. q _ 

Oprpicers. i A special school is not required. The interior economy — 
J. Status and Efficiency. of a regiment cannot be learnt by means of a school, 

TI. Schools of Instruction. Mr. Knox, 3738. 


Model Battalions. The objects in contemplation, by establishing model 
. Attachment to Regiments. battalions, can be better attained at a less cost to 


V. Promotion. the public, 2nd REPORT, §17, p. fo, 

. Advantages. ’ : 
es hn a IV.— Attachment to Regiments. a 
VIL. Commanding Officers. Interior economy of a regiment best learnt. with a 


. Field Officers. 
X. From the Army. 
Recognition of Service, 


T.— Status and Lificiency. 


Status satisfactory, I. Vincent, 996. Require more 
scientific knowledge, 24., 997. Residence in locality 
desirable, 2/., 1032-1039. 

Difficult to obtain, lst Administrative Battalion Argyll 
Rifle Volunteers, 1439. 
The conditions of appointment might be more stringent, 
Lord Elcho, 583. No difficulty in obtaining, 2., 575. 

The present system works very well, 2., 575, 590. 

Social status and efficiency satisfactory, Lieut.-Colonel 
Hill, 1697, 1705. 

Young clerks in the Civil Service and the like have 
proved the best, lst Edinburgh Rifle Volunteer Corps, 

— 693-694. 

Status not so high as it should be, Lzeut.-Colonel 
Pilkington, 2704-2707. 

Difficult to get the right sort of men, Lieut-Colonel 
Bridgford, 2814 

Nine drills not sufficient for real efficiency, Zzeut.-Colonet 
Pilkington, 2712. 

Status unsatisfactory, Officer Conumanding 1st Lanark 
Artillery Volunteer Corps, Appendix XIX, p. 349. 

Social status generally satisfactory, Vote on p. 241, 
Appendiz XIX. 

Would require a higher standard of military knowledge, 

87 Officers Communding, Appendix XIX., p. 242. 


Would not require a higher standard, 200 Officers Com- 


manding, Appendix XIX., p. 242. } 

Difficulty in obtaining a sufficient supply, 178 Officers 

Commanding, Appendix XIX., p. 241. 

_ No difficulty in obtaining a sufficient supply, 111 Officers 

Commanding, Appendix XIX, p. 241. 

To induce Officers to acquire as high a standard as 
possible, they might be allowed to make themselves 
eligible for the performance of Army duties on the 
occurrence of an emergency, 2nd REPORT, § 18, p. =. 


II.—Schools of Instruction. 


regiment, Mr. Knox, 3738, 3739. 


Officers should haye the pay of their rank while attached 


to the Regular Forces for instruction, Lieut-Colonel 
Fill, \71,7. 


Their is no way of learning the interior economy of a — 


regiment except by attachment to Regular regiments, 
Lneut.-General Armstrong, 3860. 


Should be greater facilities,’ Lieut.-Colonel Hill, 1716, y 


1717. 


The existing allowances granted to Officers of Militia 
and Yeomanry when attached to Regiments of the 
Line should be extended to Officers of the Volunteer 
Force, 2nd REPORT, §17, p. x. 


V.— Promotion. 


Should be left to the discretion of the Commanding 


Officer, Lord Hicho, 576. Supersession not objected 


to, 2b., 580-582. Senior Captain no claim to promo- — 


tion, 23., 577. 


Many officers have been superseded, Ist Hdinburgh Rifle 2 


Volunteer Corps, 719, 720. 


| VI.—Advantages. a 
Might have the same privilege of competing for com- 
missions in. the Army as the Militia have, Major 
Wegg-Prosser, 1938, 1934. 
Inducement should be offered to young men to take 
commissions, Lieut-Colonel Matheson, 2130-2134. 
Nominations to compete for the Army would have 
good effect, Lieut.-Colonel Hill, 1700. 


[See also Incomm Tax and Jurtuss. 


VIL—Rank. 
Non-commissioned service might count towards rank on 
retirement, Lieut.-Colonel Forrester, 2412-2415. 
Honorary rank might be allowed for length of service, 
Lieut-Colonel Pilkington, 2711. 


VIII.— Commanding. 
Should have entire responsibility under the control of 
the War Office, Mr. Vincent, 1128-1135. 
Would give the command of corps to Officers on full 
pay, Lveut.-Colonel Jefferts, 1857, 1858. The same 


expenditure would not be expected of them, #d., 1866— 


All Officers should go through school or be attached for 1868. hy 
a month to the regular Army, Lord Hicho, 584, 587. Army experience necessary for command, M7. Vincent, —_ 
Very few go into schools of instruction, 1st Adinburgh 1026. Army Officers deterred by the expense, 7b, 
Rifle Volunteer Corps. 998, 999, 1023. ; 
Occupations prevent attending, 1st Mife Light Horse Want forage and allowances, Officer Commanding 1st 
Volunteer Corps, 1202, 1203-1205. Administrative Brigade Hants Artillery Volunteers, 
Majority of young Officers cannot afford a clear month’s Appendix XIX., p. 349. " 
time, Liewt.-Colonel Bridgford, 2820, 2822. Payment of hotel and travelling expenses, Oficer Com- § 
More Officers would go if a certain day were named, manding 1st Adminstrative Brigade Kent Artillery 
lst Middlesex Engineer Volunteer Corps, 2206. Volunteers, Appendix XIX., p. 349. iz 
No objection in principle to their receiving the pay of All Commanding Officers to have served in the Line or | 
their rank while at schools, Mr. MacDonnell, 3035, embodied Militia, Officer Commanding 1st Administra- < 
3036. tive Baitalion, Dumbarton Rifle Volunteers, Appendix, — 
Great advantage has been derived from these schools, XIX., p. 352. ‘- 
Lieut-General Armstrong, 3818. : ; ‘, 
Attendance general, 74 Uficers Commanding, Appendix IX.—Field Officers. : 
XIX, p. 242: Should pass a rigorous examination. Undesirable to 
Attendance not general, 213 Officers Commanding, Ap- exclude civilians, Lzeut.-Colonel Hill, 1734. “4 


pendix XIX., p. 242. 
Nature of instruction satisfactory, Vote on p. 242, 
Appendix XIX. ’ 


Schools of instruction cannot be said to be generally . 


attended by Officers threughout the force, 2nd RE- 
PORT, §16, p. =. 


Ill. —Model Battalions. 


Skeleton battalions should be established, with a Perma- 
nent Staff, for drill and interior regimental economy, 
on the same system as the School for Musketry at 
Hythe, Mr. MacDonnell, 3021 3036. : 

Suggestion for a model battalion on the Prussian system, 
My Vincent, 1141, 

Similar to the School of Musketry for learning the 
interior economy of a regiment would be. advyan- 
tageous, Lieut.-General Armstrong, 3859. 


Might have a horse allowance, Liewt.-Colonel Forrester, — 


2467-2469." 

One in a large corps should be an Officer of the Army, 
Mr. Knox, 3676-3679. 

Should have forage and stable allowance, Uficer Com- 
cvanding 1st Aberdeen Rifle Volunteer Corps, Appendix 
XIX., p./350. via 

Advocates special examinations for, Officer Commanding 
Ind Administrative Battalion Monmouth Rifle Volunteers, 
Appendix XIX., p. 358. 

Should be appointed by selection, Oficer Commanding 
llth Middlesex Lifle Volunteer Corps, Appendix XIX. 


X.—From the Army. 
Ex-army Officers very difficult to obtain, lst Wife Light 
Horse Volunteer Corps, 1201. 
Very desirable, Lieut.-Colonel Jefferis, 1856. Rank 
might be given sooner, 70., 1859-1863. 
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OrFIcERs—cont. . 

. X—From the Army—cont. 

Compulsory appointment of half-pay Officers inexpedient, 

_ Lord Elcho, 575. 

Proposal for Army Officers to complete a compulsory 
term of service in Militia or Volunteers, Mr. Vincent, 
1001, 1014. 

Retired Officers willing to join the Volunteers do not 
abound, Lord Licho, 575... 9 - 

__ large infusion from the.Army recommended by one or 
two General Officers, Lzeut.-General Armstrong, 3847. 
Army men object to a subordinate position, and cannot, 
perhaps, afford the expenses of Commanding Officer, 
2b., 3848. Volunteers are glad to get them, 70., 3849. 

XI.— Recognition of Service. 

Should receive some recognition of their service, such as 
the honour of Queen’s aide-de camp, which is conferred 
on the Yeomanry, Lord Hicho, 2034. 

More recognition of services required, Officer Command- 

; ce 6th Administrative Battalion Lancashire Rifle 

olunteers, Appendix XIX., p. 355. 

Appoint Queen’s Aides-de-Camp fromthe force, Oficer 
Commanding 9th Adnunistrative Battalion Lancashire 
Rifle Volunteers, Appendix XIX, p. 335. 

Orricers [ Noy-Commissionep |, see Non-ComMisstonxp. 


aes er hore? 


_ Payment or Caprration GRANT, see Carrration Grant, 
. at 


Pay or ApsuTANTS APPOINTED PRIOR To 1871, see Apsu- 
TANTS. 
Punsion. cae a 
' Participation in the pension warrant refused to the 
widow and children of Captain Gifford, Captain and 
.. Adjutant Watkher, 3490, 3491... 
Purmanent Srarr, sce Sersnanv InstRucToRs. 
Povcuss, see ACCOUTREMENTS. 
PRIVILEGES. 
The Force requires more privileges, Oficer Commanding 
lst Lincoln Light Horse Volunteer Corps, Appendix 
_  XIX,, p..347. 
Pruzzs. 
An encouragement to attend drill, 15¢h Lancashire Rifle 
Volunteer Corps, 2654. 
Should not all come out of the grant, Lieut.-Colonel Hill, 
1620. 
‘Promorion, see Orricurs, V. 
R . 
‘Ranezs, see AMALGAMATION, IV, ‘J 
Rank [Apsurants], see Avsutanrs, III. 
*Ranx [Orrrours], see Orricers, VII. 

-Rucoenirion or Survicun [Orricurs], see OFFICERS. 
Recognrrion or Service [Non-CommissioNueD.OFFICERS AND 
Privarss |. 

Non-commissioned officers and privates. after five years 
might have some mark of distinction, Lieut.-Colonel 
|” Forrester, 2427-2430. - ‘i , [ 
© Would be a good thing to give a certificate, neat and 
handsome in style, to every man who has been efficient, 
not. less than four’ or five years, Lreut.-Colonel Mac- 
‘donald, 721-724. - 
Give good-conduct medals or certificates to Volunteers 
efficient for 15 years, Officer’ Commanding 9th Adminis- 
op trative. Battalion, Lancashire Rifle Volunteers, Appen- 
Beh Bee 1K O85)! 25% ©. ters 
Reeunavions, 


ry ONY 


_.. Recent: regulations, have ‘much benefited’ the ' foree, 


Viscount Hardinge, 849. 
Rusurve (ror tun Arnmy].. 5 i 
It would be better to open .a Reserve List only in antici- 
pation of..war, Viscount Hardinge, ‘797. Would _not 
- give any additional allowance, 7}., 793. Anything like 
an annual bounty would alter the character of the force, 
- ., 804, Better to trust. to an appeal to the force 
| generally on the spur of the moment, 25,, 800, ; 
Strongly objected to, Sir H. S, Wilmot, 857, 858. - 
Would affect too much the industry of the country, 
 Lneut.-Colonel Hayter, 1493. oe 
The retaining fee to the Militia Reserve toa great extent 
a waste of money, Lveut-Colonel Macdonald, 617, 


 Rusmrve (for the Volunteer Force). 


j 


ight be formed: of men willing to keep up their con- : 


nection. with the Force: after leaving,. Liewt.-Colonel 
_ Macdonald, 619. A small grant to corps for men 
passing one parade, 2), 624-626. Liability to serve 
on emergency, 70., 746. 
| 


Reserve (for the Volunteer Force)—cont. 
If given their uniforms, and acknowledged in some 
way, a large number would enrol themselves, Lieut.- 
Colonel Aill, 1736-1738. 


Advisable to open a roll for men leaving the Force, 
Lneut.-Colonel Jefferis, 1849. 

For the benefit of the man, not of the State, Zceut. 
Colonel Forrester, 2416-2426, 

An advantage to know the number of drilled men, 
Lieut.-Colonel Hayter, 1499, 1504, 1546.. Hach corps 
should have its own, 2., 1549. Drill soon picked up, 
7., 1549. Liability to come up on an emergency 
would be popular, 26., 1547. 

Many men who leave would put their name on a Reserve 
List, Major Sloan, 2629. Should have no grant, 7b., 
2630, 2631 ; Mr. MacDonnell, 3060. 

To consist of men who have been efficient for 10 years, 
Mr. MacDonnell, 3062, 3063. 

Should be included in the maximum of 250,000 men, 
Mr, Knox, 3719-3725. 

Sufficient provision for its formation is already made 
in the Volunteer Regulations. Eight years efficient 
service should be the minimum qualification. 2nd 

oy REPORT, § 25, p. xi. , 


Rustgnation at 14 Days’ Nortcs, sce Term or Servics, I, 
Riruns, see Arms, I. 
Rvtzs. 


Have lapsed into abeyance in some of the best corps, 
Mr. Vincent, 1095, 1099. 

Of the 40th Middlesex Rale Volunteer Corps, p. 54 of 
Minutes of Evidence. 

Of the 15th Lancashire Rifle Volunteer Corps, Appen 
XXXI., p. 376. 


we 


S 


Satutina, see Discrpuine, II. 
Scnoots oF InstRucTION, see Orricurs, IT, 


ScHoots or Instruction [Mxrpicau] should be established 
for Medical Officers, similar to those for combatant 
- Officers, fr. Gaskoin, 468. 


Surgnant-INstRUCTORS. 


I. Generally. 
Il. Efficiency. 
Ill. Pay. 
IV. Extra Pay. 
V. Age. 


I.—Generally, 


Driil Instructors should invariably be drawn ‘from the 
Line Battalions belonging tothe same Brigade District 
as the corps, Sir G. Wolseley, Appendix XXXIV., 

. 386. eo, 

Humber insufficient for Engineer: Corps, Lzeut-Colonel 

\ Matheson, 2135, 2136, 2146, 2147. 

Larger proportion required, Oficer Commandiug 1st 
Aberdeen Rifle Volunteer Corps, Appendix XI1X., p. 350. 

Number allowed inadequate, Oficer Commanding 2nd 
West York Rifle Volunteer Corps, Appendix XIX,, 

. 361. 

ne advantage if Drill Serjeants were made Warrant 

Officers, Lieut.-Colonel Jefferis, 1869, 1876. 


Il. — Efficiency. 


Good Serjeant-Instructors difficult to obtain, Lieut.- 
. Colonel. Malcolm, 1436-1438. . 
Should be periodically drilled by the Adjutant, Officer 
Commanding 1st Berks Rifle Volunteer Corps, Appendix 
XIX, p. 351; Officer Commanding 1st Administrative 
Battalion Galloway Rifle Volunteers, p. 353. i 
Difficulty in obtaining good, 83, Officers Commanding. 
No difficulty in obtaining good, 201. Oficers Commanding, 
Appendix XIX, p. 243, . 
IlIl.— Pay. 
Deduction of 2d. a day from their pay for clothing rather 
hard, Captain aud Adjutant Borrer, 3363, 3364. ~ 
Rate of pay too low, Wote on p. 243, Appendix XIX, 
Pay of Serjeant-Major should be raised to 4s. 6d. per 
day, Officer Commanding 8th Lancashire Rifle Volun- 
 teer Corps, Appendix XIX., p. 355. 


IV.—LExira Pay. 


’ Additional pay from the corps, 1st Administrative Bat- 
‘talion Derby Rifle Volunteers, 928, x 
Receive extra pay, lst City of Lindon Rifle Volunteer 
Corps, 1541. 
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Szrsuant-Instructors—cont. 
IV.— Extra Pay—cont. 


-. Receive an allowance for doing duty as orderly-clerks 
and quarter-master- serjeants, and for cleaning arms, 
.._lst Edinburgh Rifle Volunteer Corps, 738-740. 

Money grants to permanent staff from regimental fund, 
a system subversive of all their beneficial influence, 
letter from Lieut.-Colonel Vincent, page 54 of Minutes 
of Evidence. 

Extra pay not properly a corps expenditure, Mr. Knox, 
3696. They should be available as Non-Commissioned 
Officers of the Army, 70., 3697, 3698. 

Serjcant-Instructors receive extra pay, 273 Officers Com=- 
manding, Appendix XIX., pp. 243, 337-346, 

Chiefly for care of stores and care and cleaning of arms, 
Appendix XIX., pp. 337-346. 
The Committee consider this to be one of the un- 
necessary expenses incurred by Corps, 2nd RE- 
PORT, § 80, p. xii. 


V.—Age. 


Ought not to be re-attested after 50 years of age, Lard 
Hardinge, 783. 

Serjeant instructors should retire at 60, Leut.-Colonel 

_ -Bayter, 1497. 

The age at which they are too old should be left to the dis- 
cretion of Commanding Officers, Sir H. S. Wilmot, 
927. 

Would have compulsory retirement at a certain age, 189 
Officers Commanding, Appendix XIX., p. 243. 


SERvice [AcrrvE or Foreren], sce Activz. 


SHoEBURYNESS. 
Only those allowed to go who compete for prizes, 
Lneut.-Colonel Jefferis, 1816, 1817. 


Learn garrison duty there, M@r. Knox, 3741, 3742. 
Expenses come out of the funds of the Corps, Liewt.- 
Colonel Hill, 1641, 


Sr. Jonn, ORDER or 


Ambulance Association an independent body ; organiza- 
tion in case of railway accidents or whatever may 
happen in civil life, Surgeon-General Munro, 101-105. 


STRETCHERS. 


One required for each company, Surgeon-General Munro, 
1. Cost of, 2b., 116. Government to find half the 
number required, 26,, 1, 113-117. Must all be the 
same pattern, 26., 118. Some corps have provided 
them, 720., 119. 

One per company would be a large item, Ur. Gaskoin, 
476. 

The new one inventéd by Mr. McClure costs 3/. 10s. and 
weighs 28 lbs., while the War Office price is 6/, 13s. 
and the weight 33 lbs., Lord Hlcho, 2011. 

[See aslo AMBULANCE]. 
‘STRETCHER Buarers. 

Two men per company to be, Surgeon-General Munro, 1. 
To be under the command of the Medical Officer, 28., 1. 
Capitation Grant for, 2b., 90-92. To serve away from 
their regiments if wanted, 2d., 93-95. 

A memorandum of instructions might be drawn up and 
distributed to the corps, Mr. Gaskoin, 469. Men 
might attend Military Hospitals for, 2b., 469. 


Would be lin vain to expect Volunteers to come for- 
ward for instruction unless the stretchers were 
supplied gratuitously by Government, 2nd REPORT, 
§ 60, p. xxi. 


[See also Digest of Surgeon-General Mumro’s evidence and 
Appendix XXXVI., pp. 386-388. ] 


Sus-Disrriots. 


The duty of Officers Commanding Sub-Districts to look 
after the ¢fficiency and interests of Volunteer Corps, 
Lieut.-General Armstrong, 3914. 

List of Sub-Districts with Volunteer regiments in each, 
Appendix XXVI., pp. 366-369. 


_Supmarings Mrnine. 


Proposal for the formation of submarine-mining com- 
panies at commercial ports, sce Digest of General 
Sw J. L. Simmons* evidence, p. xl.; and Captain 

. , Anderson’s evidence, p. xli. 
Estimated cost per station, Appendix XVIL., p: 230. 
Ought to be taught. Detachments might be sent to 
hatham or Portsmounth, Lieut.-Colonel Matheson, 
2137-2141. Could undertake the torpedo defence of 
Glasgow, 7b., 2138, 2142. Special duty would give a 
status to the Frree, 70., 2143-2145. a 


Susmarinn Mrnina—cont. 


Training at Chatham unadvisable without a greater hold 
on men’s services, Mr. Knox, 3795-3800. 
Committee consider that the expense would be a ; - 
judicious outlay of public money, and recommend 

_ the adoption of Sir Lintorn Simmons’s proposal jin 
one of the ports experimentally, 2nd REPORT, § 35. 

p. xiii: 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. (i 
Of enrolled members, Appendix XV., pp. 222-228. 


Surrork Ririz VouunrEErs, lst ApMINISTRATIVE Bat- — 
TALION, see Digest of Captain and Adjutant Barnard- 
iston’s evidence, p. xliv. | 

Sussex Artintery Vonuntenrs, Ist ADMINISTRATIVE 4 
Bricape, see Digest of Lieut.-Colonel Jefferis’ evi- 
dence, p. XXXY. 


Sussex Rirtz Vouunrenrs, Ist ADMINISTRATIVE Bat- — 
mALIoN, see Digest of Lieut.-Colonel Sir W. Be. 


Baritelot’s evidence, p. xxxii. 


Trrm or SERVICE. 
- L—Resignation at 14 days’ Notice. 
Il.— Regimental Contract. 


I.—Resignation at 14 Days’ Notice. 

Too short, Sir W. B. Barttelot, 1286, 1296; Lvewt.- — 

Colonel Malcolm, 1413. : 

Should be retained, Siz H. 8S, Welmot, 876, 890-892. 

Practically set aside by civil contract, Mfr, Vincent, 
1113-1116. Should be done away with, 7b., 1119, 
1137-1139. J 

Would like the period longer, Lieut.-Colonel Hill, 1690, 
1691. pes . 

The power of resignation at 14 days’ notice ought to be 

maintained, Lord Elcho, 557, 558. As Commanding — 
Officer does not find any practical difficulty arises from 
the power of withdrawal, 2b., 559. eta 

Retirement at 14 days’ notice unsatisfactory, Vescownt 

Hardinge, 752. i a 

Power of resignation at short notice should be retained, — 
Mr. MacDonnell, 2950. 4 

The power of resignation at 14 days’ notice should be 

retained, 201 Officers Commanding. Should not be — 
retained, 87 Officers Commanding. Appendix XIX, 
p. 234, 

Works well in practice, and need not be interfered 
with under ordinary circumstances, 2nd REPORT, 
§ 8, p. vil. 

Il.— Regimental Contract. 

No penalty for not completing the engagement except — 
liability for value of clothing, Lord Hlcho, 561-564, 
An uniform system of three years’ engagement, with _ 

releasing power to the Commanding Officer, would not 
check enrolment, Viscount Hardinge, 733, 763-765, — 
770-776. p * 

Contract ought to be with the Government, Mr. Vincent, — 
1117, 1118. : 

Should be made general and legal, Sir W. B. Barttelot, — 
1289, 1291. Would not frighten men from joining, ~ 
7., 1292, 1293. Penalty can be enforced by law, 26, 
1294, 1295. a 

Three - years’ system would give too much trouble,) 

lst Administrative Battalion Derby Rifle Volunteers, ia 
877, 892. ia 

Three - years’ system not a good one, Liewt.-Colonel 
Hayter, 1506, 1509. 2 

An understanding with the men to stop three years, but — 

no penalty for leaving, 1s¢ Administrative Battalion — 
Sussex Artillery Volunteers, 1741. a 

The three-years’ system, with a penalty, should be made _ 

general, Lieut.-Colonel Jefferis, 1742-1744, ai 

The contract should be made in the name of the Queen, — 

LIneut.-Colonel Jefferis, 1745. ; . 
Possibly a good thing to make the three-years’ system 
eneral under Government superintendence, Major — 
egg-Prosser, 1873-1875. h 

Penalty for breach of agreement not enforced, 19th — 
Lanark Rifle Volunteer Corps, 2253. Four years, 2b, — 
9994, Does not prevent men joining, 76., 2257. a 

~ Contract should be with the Government, Lieut.-Colonel — 
Forrester, 2236, 2481-2489. a 

Three-years’ agreement, but the penalty inoperative, 4th — 
Lanark Rifle Volunteer Corps, 2632-2635. 

Three years, 6th Lancashire Rifle Volunteer Corps, 2825- 
2828. asi 

Would not make the regimental contract a general rule 
throughout’the force, Mr. MacDonnell, 2952-2954. 
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Toru or SuRvicE—cont. | 


II.— Regimental OContract—cont. 
Four-years’ system, 37th Middlesex Rifle Volunteer Corps, 
3 


Should be a general undertaking to serve three or four 
years, or pay for clothing, Mr. Knox, 3717. 

Uniform civil contract between the Officers Commanding 
and members, Officer Commanding 1st London Engineer 
Volunteer Corps, Appendix XIX., p. 347. 

_ Should be determinable by a payment to the corps, 142 
Officers Commanding. Should not be determinable, 
67 Officers Commanding, Appendix XIX., p. 234. 

Amount of penalty should depend on time of service, 
Appendix XIX., pp. 266-275, 

Three years might reasonably be required, 74 Officer 
Commanding, Appendix XIX., p. 234, 

Two years, 8 Officers Commanding, Appendix XIX., 

34, 


. 234, 
ie year, 27 Officers Commanding, Appendix XIX, p. 234. 


Committee see considerable advantages which may 
arise from a more systematic adoption of this self- 
imposed regulation, 2nd REPORT, § 8, p. vii. 


Toons [EnrRENCHING], see ENTRENCHING. 
Training [Compunsory], see ComPuLsORY. 
TRANSPORT. 


Organization in Queen Elizabeth’s time, Lord Hicho, 
2012-2015. 

Officers Commanding Brigade Depéts should keep an 
account of wagons and carts available, 2b., 2016, 2017. 

Wagons and horses required, Oficer Commanding st 
Middlesex Engineer Volunteer Corps, Appendix XIX., 

. 347, 

aren ought to be supplied, Ofieer Commanding 2nd 
Administrative Battalion Surrey Rifle Volunteers, 
Appendix XIX., p. 360. 


Whenever the Volunteers are called out for perma- 
nent duty, it will devolve upon the Quarter-Master- 
General's Department to provide transport, 2nd 
REPORT, § 59, p. xxi. 


U 


Untrorms, see Coruna, I. 


V ° 


Vatisus, see ACCOUTREMENTS. 
Votunrerr Act. 


Fresh legal provision might be inserted to enable the 
Government to accept the services of Volunteers in 
case of any serious emergency, Lord Hardinge, '754, 
755. 

Should be altered to admit of garrison duty in time of 
war, Sw H. S..Wilmot, 859, 860. 

Substitution of emergency for invasion would not be 
unpopular, Mr. Holms, 939, 942, Sir W. B. Barttelot, 
1378, 1380. 

Would object to the alteration, Mr. MacDonnell, 3053, 
3059. 

Committee make no recommendation, 2nd BEPORT 

§ 7, p. vii. 


Votuntrsr Committnn or 1869-1870, 


Very nearly all the recommendations have been carried 
out, Mr. Knox, 3651, 3652. 

Recommendations in detail, Lieut.-General Armstrong 
3818, and Appendia XXX., pp. 375, 376. 


W 


Water Borrres, see AccouTREMENTS. 

Worcester Riruz Vonunteers, Ist ADMINISTRATIVE 
Barratton. See Digest of Captain and Adjutant 
Wolrige’s evidence, p. xliii. 

Worcustaer Ririz Vonunreurs, 2nd ADMINISTRATIVE 
Barranron, See Digest of Captain and Adjutant Lewes’s 
evidence, p. xlv. ; 


Should be organized and trained as Cavalry of the 
Volunteer Force, Lord Elcho, 2020. Under an ad- 
ministrative system a troop could be accepted in any 
part of the country, vb., 2027. Sir T. Acland’s opinion 
that men once qualified need not come out for eight 
days every year, 70., 2026, 

* Money allowances granted to the Yeomanry far better 


than those granted to Volunteers, Lzeut.-Colonel 
Thomson, 1187-1189. 


YEHOMANRY CAVALRY. 
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“THUNDERER.” 


‘Report of the Committee appointed to inquire into the Cause of 
the Bursting of one of the 38-ton Guns in the Turret of 
H.M.S. “ Thunderer,” 13th February 1879. 


ee 


Majesty. 


oth Mouses of Parliament by Command of Her 


Presented to b 


** Agincourt,” at Malta, 
Terence «13th Kebruary 1879. 


sty’s Ship “ Thunderer” on 2nd January 1879. 


| Explosion of « Gun on board Herth 
irr, Bi erp 

| Tux Joint Committee appointed by the Admiralty and by the War Office, under 

‘the orders cited in the minutes, to inquire into the cause of this explosion, and to 

‘recommend the precautions to be taken to prevent a recurrence of such a disaster, have 

now to report as follows :— 

| (2.) Mr. Bramwell, the assessor to the Committee, having arrived in Malta on 
Thursday the 23rd of January, arrangements were then made for the Committee to 
commence its sittings on the following day, Friday the 24th, since which period the 

‘Committee have, with the exception of Sundays and with one other exception, sat 

' daily, their sittings until the completion of the evidence having been held on board 

the ‘ Thunderer.” : 

(3.) The Committee have inspected, first generally and then most minutely, the fore- 

turret, the apparatus used in and about that turret, and the remains of the exploded 
‘gun; they have examined all the witnesses who it was supposed might be able to give 
“qformation to the Committee in any way bearing on the subjects submitted to them, 
“and have made numerous experiments to test the various points which from time to 
time presented themselves as demanding elucidation by experiment, and as capable of 
being so elucidated. Among the witnesses who appeared before them, the Committee 
“are glad to say, was Captain Andrew Noble, F.R.S, (late R:A.), whose long and varied 

experience in all matters connected with the science and practice of gunnery and of 
explosives enabled him to give the Committee most valuable assistance. 

(4.) Before entering into any review of the evidence, whether that given by living 
witnesses or that offered by the gun itself and by other inanimate objects, and before 
commenting on the experiments and the results to be deduced from them, the Com- 

‘thittee beg leave, in order that this Report may be more readily followed and more 
clearly understood, without the necessity of referring to other documents, to give, as 
briefly as possible, a general description of the structure of the gun, the arrangement 
of the turrets, and the provisions for working the guns hydraulically. 

(5.) The fore-turret of the “'Thunderer,” which is 31 feet 3 inches in diameter 
externally, and weighs about 406 tons when furnished with its guns, is made to revolve 

by a special steam engine (placed on the hydraulic room flat, but controlled from within 
the turret as well as from without the turret), and contains, or rather contained, two 

38-ton 12-inch guns, with their carriages, and the slides on which these carriages are 
run in and out. The guns are called respectively the right and left guns, the terms 
right and left being applied to the position that the guns occupy to starboard and to 
port when they are pointing forward. The turret is provided with two ports above the 

Biel of the breastwork or upper deck, through which ports the muzzles of the guns 
‘are run out to be fired. Immediately below these two ports are two other ports, or 
More strictly speaking tubes, made through the thickness of the turret in a direction 

“inclining downwards, so that when, by the elevating gear on the carriages, the guns 

‘are elevated at the breech and depressed at the muzzle these tubes shall form pro- 

‘longations of the bore. The outer (the lower) ends of the inclined tubes are 
immediately below the breastwork or upper deck, and open into the battery deck, 

‘situated next below the upper deck. It is from this battery deck that the guns are 

loaded, the loading being done by pushing the charge, the projectile, and the wad up 
the inclined tubes, and up the inclined bore of the guns. Besides the two inclined 
tubes or ports before mentioned, there are in the turret two entrance ports by which 
access is obtained to the turret from the battery deck, and two other ports, which were 

“made for the passage of ammunition to the guns when the armament of the fore- 

“turret was to have consisted of two 35-ton guns, loaded by hand from within the 

turret itself. | F 
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(6.) In order that the power to load hydraulically should not be dependent on a_ 
single apparatus, and in order to prevent the necessity of haying under certain cireum- 
stances to move the turret after firing through a large portion of the whole circle — 
before a position for hydraulic loading could be reached, and also to turn away from ~ 
the enemy the gun ports while loading, two sets of loading apparatus have been — 
provided, placed respectively at an angle about 33° on each side of the midship line 
of the vessel and aft of the turret. By this arrangement, if the guns have been fired — 
anywhere to, say, the starboard of the midship line, the turret would be revolved ~ 
“with the sun” to the suitable position to be served by the starboard loading gear; © 
and if fired anywhere to the left of this line, the turret would be revolved “against © 

the sun” to the position suitable for the guns being served by the port loading gear. — 
Thus the travel of the turret from the firing position to one of the loading positions 
need never exceed 147°, and would commonly be very much less. _ a 

(7.) Each hydraulic loading apparatus of each set consists of a vertically rising — 
platform, which receives a trolly supporting at the proper inclination the projectile. 
On the movement of a lever this trolly is raised by the water pressure acting on a ram 
below the platform, and is raised so that the projectile is immediately opposite one of © 
the inclined loading tubes, which, as before stated, are in continuation of the bore of © 
the guns when these are depressed for loading. Immediately in the rear of the trolly- ~ 
platform, and placed in the prolongation of an imaginary line passing through the ~ 
centre of the gun and tube, is fixed an inclined hydraulic cylinder, containing within — 
it a plunger rammer, which, on the movement. of another lever, is by the water — 
pressure forced out of the cylinder, and is run up the bore of. the gun, driving the ~ 
projectile off the trolly and up the bore. The distance from the point of the projectile | 
when on the trolly to the breech end of the bore of the gun being about 214 feet, it ~ 
has not been possible to find space sufficient to admit of the inclined cylinder being ~ 
made long enough to contain a plunger which could reach up the gun to the breech ~ 
end of the bore, and thus it has become necessary to make the plunger in two lengths, 
which go one within the other telescopically, and in this way are capable of being © 
contained within a cylinder of but little more than half the length that would be ~ 
needed if this telescopic device were not adopted. The forward length of the telescope ~ 
plunger is driven out of the hinder length by the hydraulic pressure in the same way 
as by that pressure the hinder length is driven out of the cylinder; the travel of both — 
parts being effected by a single motion of the hand-lever, and their return being similarly 
governed by a single reverse motion of the same lever. The outer end of the outer 
~ joint of the telescopic plunger carries the rammer head, which is surrounded by the ~ 
sponge, and is provided at its front end with a small valve in communication with 
the water pressure, and ordinarily kept closed by that pressure, and (to secure the — 
valve at the times when the pressure is removed) by a coiled spring. This valve has, ~ 
however, a projecting pin, which, on the head being hydraulically driven up the gun, 

_ presses against the breech end of the bore, and thereby causes the valve to open, and 

allows water to escape to sponge the gun. Leduc: : 

(8.) The mode in which the loading apparatus is used is as follows:—The gun 
having been fired, the turret is revolved to the nearer of the two loading positions, and — 
the guns are depressed (which operation goes on simultaneously with that of the ~ 
revolving of the turret) until the muzzle of each gun is in a line with the loading — 
tube; then, the turret and the gun (as hereafter explained) being locked, the signal is 
made by a tell-tale worked from within the turret, “Sponge and load.’’ This signal 
being received, the lever is moved, the water pressure forces the rammer head and 
sponge to the breech end of. the bore, and the contact of the pin of the small valve 
with the breech end opens the valve, allowing the water to escape into the gun. The 
rammer lever is now reversed and the rammer head is withdrawn clear out of the gun. 

The cartridge is then lifted by hand into the mouth of the inclined loading tube, the 

trolly lever is moved to raise the projectile, a papier maché disc wad is put on the 

front of the rammer, and the rammer lever being once more moved, the rammer forces 
the wad, the projectile, and the cartridge home in the gun, The rammer lever is once 
more reversed, and the rammer is thereby brought out of the gun, which is now loaded, 
and is ready to be raised, and on the unlocking of the turret to be revolyed into the — 
desired position for firing. With respect to the locking of the turret, it should be _ 
stated that there are two bolts to each turret, one is an hydraulic locking bolt, — 

_ controlled by a lever within the turret, and so constructed that on being protruded to — 
lock the turret it will, on approaching either one of the two positions in which the — 

turret should be locked for loading, endeavour to arrest the turret at such position, 
but if the momentum of the turret should be considerable this bolt will yield, and will — 
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allow the turret to pass some little distance beyond the proper position. The position 
having been reached, and by the action of the hydraulic locking bolt without shock, 
a second bolt, the deadlock bolt, worked from the battery deck, effectually locks the 
turret. With respect to the papier maché wads, these are formed of a disc of about Papier maché _~ 
‘one inch thick, and of a little larger diameter than the bore of the gun, andhavea ““" 
_eentral tubular socket, which is placed in a hole in the rammer head; around the 


socket there is a collar of sufficient thickness to keep the disc so far away from the 3 “4 : 
head as to prevent the act of ramming pressing on the pin which opens the valve that Ba, oe 
allows the water to escape when sponging. is 


_ (9.) Owing to the hinder length of the telescopic plunger being (as a rule) driven The rammer 
_ by the water up into the bore of the gun before the front length begins to move, it is neato ee 
- impossible to ascertain by mere inspection to what point the rammer has reached in on 
the gun. To obviate this difficulty an indicator is provided, and is worked by a small : 
_ lineattached to the rammer head ; this indicator frequently fails, and did so on the 2nd of eee 
_ January. The person in charge of the rammer lever has, however, a very fair means of Indication by 
knowing if the rammer has gone home by attending to the sound caused by two blows, ie : 
‘one due to the completion of the run out of the hinder length of the rammer, the rammer. 
other caused either by the rammer head striking against the breech end of the bore, if : 
sponging out, or, when loading, by the charge so striking. Moreover, when sponging, Indication by 
if a considerable quantity of water comes out, more than could be due to the expression Syouen0"™ 
of moisture from the sponge, a further evidence is offered that the rammer has gone ; Bo 
home. Commonly, however, not much water escapes at the loading tube, as channels a 
are provided in this tube to convey the water into a tank placed within the lining of es 
the turret, and thus, unless the rammer head has been left in contact with the breech 
end of the bore for some time, and thereby a very considerable quantity of water has ae 
heen delivered into the gun, the water on the withdrawal of the sponge does not shoot oie 
‘over the channel so as to come out of the mouth of the tube, but finds its way : 
unobserved into the tank. As regards the question of the charge being home, this “Feeling the 
may always be tested by “feeling” through the vent with the priming wire for the “"™@" 
cartridge. It should be stated that the ordinary hydraulic pressure is about 750 Ibs. Ordinary 
‘on the square inch, giving, after deducting friction, about 1,150 lbs. as tending to ane 
drive the rammer up the bore. ; ae 
(10.) The guns are mounted on their trunnions on wrought-iron carriages, which Gm carriages, 
run on wrought-iron slides pivoted at their ends furthest from the muzzle, and at eran oe 
their muzzle ends supported on standards having steps of three different heights, to any "wming nant — 
one of which the muzzle end of the slide may be adjusted, and thus there may be orpaatnee Si 
given an inclination to the gun carriage, and therefore to the gun; an inclination 2a 
which is in addition to, or is in subtraction from (as the case may be), the elevation or 
depression given by the elevating gear on the gun carriage. This arrangement enables 
the gun to be elevated or depressed through a large range without involving excessive 
height in the ports through which the guns are fired. ach gun,carriage is connected hae 
by a pendant piece to the rod of a piston which works in a horizontal hydraulic et bi 
cylinder placed between the beams forming the slides on which the carriage runs. 
By the movement of a lever (one for each gun) placed within the turret, water 
pressure may be admitted to the rear end of the piston to run the gun out, or by a 
Yeyerse movement may be sent to the front end of the piston to run the gun in. This 
running in and out are, however, not the only functions which this hydraulic arrange- 
ment fulfils, as it is employed to check the recoil of the gun on firing; this it effects 
_ in the following manner :—The rear end of the cylinder is provided with a number of 
safety valves (as many as six are employed), loaded by springs to a pressure in excess 
of that given by the hydraulic engine, so that when water at this latter pressure is 
being used to run the guns in or out the valves will not open, but on the gun coming =~ 
in with the recoil the velocity produces a pressure in the cylinder so much in excess of 
the usual pressure as to cause the valves to open and to allow the water to escape 
until the recoil is by the resistance offered by this pressure arrested. To guard against 
mistake it may be as well to observe that the apertures through which the water 
‘passes into the cylinder to run the gun in or out are so small as compared with the 
area of the safety valves as not practically to affect the amount of recoil, even although 
the leyer be set in apparent aid of the recoil, or in apparent opposition to that recoil. 
The outward run of the gun is always done entirely by the hydraulic apparatus, as is ie 
also the inward-run of the gun, when mere gun drill is going on, but when the gun 
is fired the first portion of the inward run is caused by the recoil, the completion of 
_ the rum being, however, always due to the action of the hydraulic cylinder apparatus. 
See eet6is. G 24. A 2 


(11.) There are electrical arrangements (which need not be described in detail) by 
_. which all the guns in the two turrets can be fired simultaneously from the “ conning 
tower.” There are also means by which the guns may be fired either in pairs or 
independently without electricity being used at all. These latter modes of firing are 
effected in the turrets themselves. Whether the fire be electrically or by hand, it 
operates on the charge in the gun through the medium of the tube (either an electri¢ 
tube or a friction tube) placed in the vent of the gun. : 
(12.) When the guns are being fired there are within the fore-turret 10 persons. 
viz., the officer of the turret, the captain of the turret, the two captains of the two — 
guns, and three other men to each gun. ‘The captain of the gun is known as No. 1, 
and the three other men to each gun are Nos. 2,3, and 4. It may be interesting to 
remark that in the case of the after-turret, where the two 35-ton guns are worked by 
hand, there are as many as 22 persons in the turret. . ee. 
(18.) In firing the fore-turret guns the operations are as follows :—Assume th < 
gun to have been hydraulically loaded from the battery deck, as already described, 
and the “deadlock” bolt to have been removed, the signal “ gun loaded” is given 
by the tell-tale from that deck to those within the turret as soon as each gun is loaded, 
“position tobe When both these signals have been received, the hydraulic bolt is unlocked and the 
a oecais captain of the turret, by means of a hand wheel within the turret, sets the steam engine 
into motion, so as to cause the turret to revolve in either direction he desires ; while 
this is being done, No. 1, the captain of the gun, works the elevating gear so as to raise 
the gun from the inclined loading position, and on this being complete, No. 1, who” 
stands at the hydraulic lever, moves it so as to run the gun out, the gun is then 
elevated for the required distance; Nos. 2 and 8 make ready for firing by putting the 
tube into the vent, and by coupling up the wires or the lanyards (as the case may be) 
to the firing apparatus. The guns having by the revolution of the turret been brought — 
to bear on the object aimed at, the captain of the turret or of the gun fires it, 
unless the firing is done electrically from the “ conning tower.” As soon as the gun 
is fired it is run in by the recoil and by the action of the hydraulic cylinder, put into 
e operation by No. 4 reversing his lever. . . a 
2 (14.) When the guns are run in, and eyen while they are running in, the captain of 
| the turret sets the engine to work to revolve it to the more convenient of the two — 
loading apparatuses, while No. 4 stands by the hydraulic locking bolt to arrest the — 
motion of the turret at the proper place. The muzzle of the gun is once more 
depressed into the loading position, and by the action of the lever of the hydraulic — 
cylinder is run forward until it is close up to and fair with the loading tubes in the 
turret, and in that position is locked to the tube by a stud on the face of the muzzle, 
ready to be once more sponged out and to be reloaded as soon as the turret is a 
‘cee deadlocked. | > 
Construction (15.) The 88-ton guns of the “Thunderer” are of the construction and of the 4 


. 


= F 


and dimensions 7: s 
ofthe 3s-ton ‘imensions now to be stated. 


12-in. guns in The barrel is formed of a steel tube bored out of a solid hammered ingot, and 
he fore-turret. hardened and toughened in oil. The whole length of the -bore is 198 inches: (16 feet 7 
ea 6 inches), and the diameter, exclusive of the rifling, is 12 inches. The rifling consists — 
ares of nine grooves, about 13 inches wide, and 3,ths deep. The grooves commence at _ 
273 inches from the breech end of the bore. At this point the grooves are parallel © 
with the bore, but they at once commence to depart from that parallelism, and the rate | 
of departure goes on increasing by regular increments until at the muzzle of the gun 
the obliquity of the grooves is equal to a helix of 1 in 35 calibres. . a 
The external diameter of the steel tube at the breech end is 193 inches; this diameter — 
is continued for 79 inches forward, where it is reduced to 19 inches diameter for a _ 
length of 44 inches, then to 183 inches diameter for a further length of 5 inches, and 
then to 17 inches diameter for the remaining 70 inches, making up the full length of — 
the bore of the gun. ‘The breech end of the steel tube is 6 inches thick, so that the 
total length of the steel tube externally is 204 inches. , i 
(16.) The rear end of this steel tube and the whole of its length as far as the first 
} decrease of diameter before mentioned are enveloped in a wrought-iron cylinder called — 
reech piece. the “breech piece”; this piece extends in the rear of the breech of the tube for — 
laseable. 18 inches, and into its centre is fitted the cascable screw. Against this screw and ~ 
Bree against two shoulders in the breech piece is received the endway pressure exerted — 
Pe by the steel tube when firing. The thickness of the breech piece is 8 inches, and its 
exterior diameter, therefore, is 354 inches. Outside the breech piece there is another 
heC coil. _ envelope of wrought iron, called the “C coil,” which extends to within 44 inches of 


a 


the rear of the breech piece, and goes forward to within 10 inches of the front end of 


| the breech piece. The thickness of the “C coil’ is 11 inches, and its external 


diameter, therefore, is 574 inches, this being the extreme diameter of the gun. On the 


“© coil” are the trunnions; these are situated at 484 inches in advance of the breech 
end of the bore. In front of the breech piece the tube is surrounded by a wrought- 


iron envelope called the “1 B coil.” This is conical on its outer surface, being 


431 inches diameter at its rear end, and 3944 inches diameter in the body part at the 


front end. The rear end of the “1B coil” is hollowed out so as to extend backwards 


} 


as much as 20 inches over the breech piece, and 10 inches within the front end of the 


' *€ coil” around the breech piece, a groove being made partly in the breech piece 


and partly in the “C coil” to receive this hollowed-out end of the “1B coil.” In 
advance of the ‘1 Bcoil”’ is the “B tube,” which extends from the “1 B coil’”’ 
to the muzzle of the gun; the “B tube” is conical externally, and is 29 inches 
diameter at its rear end and 214 inches diameter at the muzzle; the rear end of the 
“B tube” is hollowed out for a length of 10 inches, to embrace a projection on the 
front end of ‘1 B coil.” Thus it will be seen the gun is made of six pieces, viz., the 


‘steel tube, the breech piece, the “‘C coil” around the breech piece, the “1 B coil”’ 


in advance of these, the ““B tube” in advance of this, and the “ cascable” screw 


‘in rear of all. The breech piece and the “‘C coil”? have each been made by winding 


bars of wrought iron into a helix, and by welding the convolutions of that helix 
together so as to form a cylinder. To the end of the “C coil” cylinder has been 


_ welded the ring on which the trunnions are forged. The “1B coil” has been made 


by winding a bar of iron into a helix to form the inner part of the coil, and by winding 
another bar into a helix around the first coil to form the outer part of the coil; these 
two parts have then been heated together and welded into one mass. The “B tube”’ 
has been made by winding a bar into a helix, and by welding asin the other cases. All 
these forgings have been turned and bored, and then, having been heated to expand 
them, have been shrunk upon one another and upon the steel tube. At the places 


where the endway junctions between the different parts are made “under cuttings” 


or “hooks”? have been formed so as to give longitudinal connexion. The vent is 
situated 12 inches in advance of the breech end of the steel tube. Through the threads 
of cascable screw there is a small longitudinal channel called the ‘ gas escape.” This 


‘channel communicates with an annular channel on the cascable screw in rear of the 


steel tube ; the object of this arrangement is to obtain an indication whether, owing 
to a flaw in the steel tube, gas is passing between that tube and the inside of the 
breech piece. From these guns are fired both Palliser chilled projectiles and also 
common shells. The length of the Palliser shell, with its gas check hereafter described, 
is 82 inches; that of the common shell is 35 inches. The weight of a Palliser shell 
empty, with its gas-check, is in round numbers 700 lbs., and of the common shell with 
its gas-check, empty, 590 Ibs. The shells are each provided with nine rows of gun metal 
studs, three studs in each row, which studs project from the shell, and being received into 
the nine grooves of the rifling, give the rotatory motion to the shell as it traverses along 
the bore. In the rear of the shell there isa disc of copper nearly fitting the bore of 
the gun, and having its hinder edge turned thin. This is called the gas-check. The 
force of the explosion drives the thin edge of the copper close to the bore of the gun, 
and into the grooves, and thus by filling up the windage prevents the erosion of the 
bore which occurs when the heated gases rush violently between the projectile and the 
walls of the bore, and at the same time adds to a certain extent to the velocity of the 


_ projectile. When-a Palliser shell is used, the charge of powder is commonly a batter- 
‘ing charge, weighing 110 Ibs., and occupying a length of 28 inches. With a common. 


shell a full charge of 85 Ibs. is employed. This occupies a length of 22 inches. The 
powder is in the form of small pebbles, about ¢ inch cube, and is known as P. powder. 


The cartridge bags are composed of coarse silk. 


-(17.) Having given this description of the general construction of the fore-turret and 
its guns and apparatus, the Committee propose to continue their report by a narrative 
of the circumstances preceding the explosion of the gun, and by a statement of the 


‘consequences of that explosion. 


(18.) From the evidence by Captain Chatfield in command of the “ Thunderer,”’ 


and from other evidence, it will be seen that the ship sounded to quarters for target 
practice on the morning of 2nd January last. That the two guns of the fore-turret 


and the two guns of the after-turret were each loaded with a battering charge of 
110 Ibs., and with an empty Palliser shell. In the case of the fore-turret disc wads 
being used, but in that of the after-turret, where the guns, being only of 35 tons 
weight and of 3 feet less length than those of the fore-turret, ,are loaded by hand 
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‘ads used in from within the turret, and when in a horizontal position wads were not used, the — 
re-turret, not ; 
ed: in after- 


water being smooth. That all four guns being primed with eleciric tubes, were 
coupled up electrically so as to be fired from the “ conning tower,” and to deliver 
what is known as an electric broadside. The target at this time was about 400 yards — 
distant, and the ship was under steam. On the firing key being depressed to fire _ 
this broadside, although the tube of the right gun in the after turret was exploded — 

a by the electricity, the fire was not communicated to the powder in the cartridge, and — 
‘Observed mis- that gun admittedly made a mis-fire, and the Committee have been forced to come — 
tein alter- to the conclusion that the left gun of the fore-turret also missed fire. The Committee _ 
Unobserved have come to this conclusion from reasons which will be fully stated further on in = 
foot, this Report. After the electric broadside the order was given for independent firing ~ 
Full thers. With empty common shell and full (85 Ib.) charges. Both guns of the fore-turret — 
used for inde- were thus loaded. The right gun was then fired independently, the left gun of the 7 
Dak fore-turret was then fired and burst explosively, killing the officer-of the turret and 
firing of right eight of the nine men who were within it, but leaving surviving, although rendered — 


pes of tore: insensible and much injured, one man, Wm. Caswell, No. 2 of the left gun; Lieu- © 
fBopendent ‘tenant Daniel, R.M.A.,and one of the men who were on the battery deck outside — 


fringand _ the fore-turret were also killed, and 35 men, including Caswell, were more or less 
eee le injured ; the battery deck was filled with smoke, and pieces of burning clothing were — 
turet. scattered about the deck, and some were driven even into the shell room. All the lights 
poe ade in the battery deck and in the stokehold were extinguished, and large volumes of _ 
<n ay smoke were driven up the funnels, while pieces of metal were projected as high as — 
: the crow’s nest. The full particulars of the condition of the fore-turret and of the 
burst gun and of the other gun in that turret are given in the reports of Captain 
ee Morgan Singer and of Major Owen, to be found in the Appendix to the Minutes, 
Condition of — In order, however, to enable this Report to be followed without the necessity of 
i referring to the Appendix, it will be well to state here that the left gun of the fore- 7 
partewlarly of turret has the breech piece, with its cascable screw, and the C coil around the breech — 
wveten piece, unfractured and practically uninjured, as are also the trunnions by which the _ 
ound. remainder of the gun is still supported on the carriage; that the “1B coil” and the ~ 
- “B tube” are each of them broken into numerous fragments; that by far the larger 
proportion of the fragments of the 1 B coil have been found, and also a majority of 
the fragments of the B tube, so far as that tube was within the turret. That none 
of the forward portions of the B tube, nor of the steel tube, viz., the portions beyond 
about the centre of the thickness of the turret, have been found, and it is presumed 
that these have gone overboard. A considerable portion of the steel tube remains in 
the gun; this portion terminates at its forward end in a jagged fracture, the fractures 3 
commencing at about 67 inches from the breech end of the bore, and being comprised E 
within that point and one about 18 inches more forward. In the rear of the fractures 
there are longitudinal cracks, which extend to within about 56 inches of the breech a 
end of the bore, and terminate in circumferential cracks. The splinters of the steel . 
fae tube for about 6 feet in front of the fracture have, most fortunately, to a very large 
tudand piece extent been found; there have also been found within the turret one forward stud 
stud found. from a shell, and one piece of a stud and a socket with its collar from a wad used in. 
eco.) the lett gun of the fore-turret have also been preserved, having been hung up on 
tate of gn © @ pin on the battery deck after loading. The gun carriage of the left. gun is injured 
ae and at the fore part by blows received from fragments of the “1 B coil,” and at the rear is * 
hea damaged to a slight extent, the recoil having driven the buffers of the rear transom of 
ee the carriage home with such violence as to force them through that transom. The slide _ 
ondition of is much twisted. The whole of the hydraulic gear in the turret, notwithstanding the 
yaraule ge. severe shock to which it has been exposed, a shock greater than it is ever likely to 
=a receive in action, is uninjured, so that not only have the Committee been able to 
work the right gun by it, but, were they not prevented by reason of the damage done. 
to the left gun carriage and the slide on which it travels, the remains of that gun 
might also have been worked hydraulically. A similar remark may be made with 
See respect to the hydraulic loading gear, all of which is in perfect working order, The — 
ondition of right gun has been struck by fragments, but not so as to injure it in the least, while 
ertinet _its carriage has been sprung about a couple of inches out of truth. With respect to 
ofits the fore-turret itself, the principal damage has been done to the roof, the girders and 
nditien of  SPLinter proof gratings of which have been more than two thirds carried away. Near 
e-turret. to the port of the left gun the internal lining of the turret is injured, one of the 
a is armour plate bolts is broken and another is started, and the plate has slightly moved, 
but the turret is capable of being revolved and of being locked both by the hydraulic 
locking bolt, which remains in perfect order, and also by the deadlock bolt. ~ ay 


ce 


(19.) With respect to the evidence that has been taken by the Committee, this will 
be found in detail in the Minutes. The following list contains the names, stations, and 


duties of the witnesses, the names being stated in the order in which the witnesses were 


called before the Committee. 
Captain Chatfield ; Lieutenant H. W. Gibson, the gunnery lieutenant ; Mr. Martin 
Jackson, additional boatswain, who was attending on the battery deck to load the guns 


of the fore-turret; Sub-Lieutenant John Frazer, who was stationed in the crow’s nest 


class signalman, 


_ able seaman, 
- fore-turret ; John Mortimer, second captain quarter-deck, and No. 5 of the port loading 


to watch the shot practice; John Cornish, able seaman, and William Grinham, third- 
who were also stationed in the crow’s nest watching shot practice ; 
James A. Morgan, captain of the maintop, who was in the crow’s nest attending the 
Gatling gun, but (the gun not being used) was watching the practice; George Snell, 
A.B., also attending the Gatling gun in the crow’s nest, but watching the practice; 
John Wills, armourer’s crew, who was in the crow’s nest under similar circumstances ; 
William Caswell, captain of the mizentop, No. 2 of: left gun in fore-turret, the sole 
suryivor of those who were in the turret ; Thomas Randall, leading seaman, who was 
stationed at the starboard hydraulic loading gear; George James Hobbs, armourer, who 
was on the battery deck near the fore-turret to fit fuses and gas-checks, and whose 
duty also was to see to the condition of the electric contact rings; Mr. Alfred Palmer, 
engineer, who was attending on the battery deck near the fore-turret; Captain Andrew 
Noble, F.R.S. (late R.A.), a member of Sir William Armstrong’s firm; Albert J. 


- Gribbell, leading stoker, who picked up the stud; Mr. Robert Philips, engineer, who 


picked up the piece of a stud; Mr. John Kite, gunner; William Brackey, leading 
stoker, who was on the battery deck to attend to the indicators of the hydraulic loading 
gear, and to screw up the stuffing-boxes of that gear if required; John Dennis Crone, 
who was employed at the starboard loading gear of the left gun of the 


gear for the right gun of the fore-turret ; David Sloper, gunner’s mate, who was No. 4 


_ of the right gun in the after-turret, the gun which missed fire; and Lieutenant Stewart, 


who was officer of the after-turret. 
(20.) With respect to the experiments that have been made by the Committee, the 


_ full particulars are to be found in the Appendix to the Minutes, but the following 


statement gives briefly their nature, and the objects with which they were made. 


(21.) The Committee have experimented on the right gun of the fore-turret to 
ascertain; (1.) What is the downward tendency, if any, of an empty common shell 
when placed in the gun in the loading position, this position being 113° depres- 
sion? (2.) Whether there was any downward tendency in a cartridge when placed in 
the gun in the loading position—(a), when rammed home by hand, and (), when 
rammed home with shot and wad by the hydraulic rammer? and if there were no such 


tendency, what was the power required to make the cartridge move downwards under 


such conditions ? (3.) To ascertain whether it were possible to withdraw an entire wad 
by the rammer. (4.) To ascertain whether by repeated ramming the socket and collar 
of the wad could be separated from the disc, and if so, what would be the effect upon 
the socket and collar? (5.) Whether if a socket became detached and were rammed. 
up while lying on the bottom of the bore against the dise it would cause the dise to 
eant, and whether, if it canted, the canting would render it incapable of upholding the 


_ projectile ? (6.) To ascertain the strain necessary to pull a wad out of the gun. (7.) To 


ascertain whether the rammer might always be relied on to ram home the charge. 
(8.) Whether if the indicator were out of order there was anything in the behaviour of 


the rammer to inevitably call the attention of the person using it to there being a 
charge already in the gun? (9.) Whether on attempting to sponge out, there being a 


charge already in the gun, the appearance of the water would inevitably cause the 


person using the rammer to know that there was a charge there? (10.) To ascertain 


ability of the metal to bear tensile strains, 
explosion. 

me (22.) With 
of the remal 


the time required torun the gun in and out hydraulically. (11.) To ascertain the 


even after having been subjected to the 


respect to the appearance presented by a minute and detailed inspection 
ns of the gun, a careful examination of the splinters of the steel tube 
showed that at the rear ends of the three splinters numbered on sketch of development 
(see minutes, 1, 2, and 8,) there were abrasions which must have been caused when 
these splinters no longer formed part of the complete bore of the gun, but after they 
had beconie splinters and had been slightly tilted out of the true line of the bore into 
a sort of conical figure, the base of the cone being forward. This point is proved not 


merely by the angle which the abrasions make with the general surface of the splinters 
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_ but by two other circumstances.. The first of these is that on the portions of ‘the tube 
remaining in the gun, to which portions the rear ends of these three splinters fit, there 
are not any corresponding marks nor any marks of abrasions whatever, as there must 


have been had the abrasions of the splinters been made when these formed one 


continuous piece with the portion of the tube remaining in the gun. The second 


circumstance is that the front end of the breech piece projecting beyond the point of 


fracture of the tube has been levelled by the pressure upon it of the splinters 1, 2, 


2 
* 
fq 


and 3, when in an inclined position. The abrasions on these three splinters are not — 


such as could have been caused by the splinters having after explosion come into 
contact with any foreign substance, as they are regular and continuous abrasions, and 


position after fracture of a projectile, which must of necessity, therefore, have been in: 


A 


{ 


_ Show that they must be due to the passage over the splinters when in an inclined — 


the rear of the point of fracture at the time of the bursting of the gun. There are 


other marks on splinters Nos. 12 and 18, the most forward splinters which have been 


preserved, which show that after the bursting, and when the projectile was in rapid 
motion, these splinters were deeply abraded by it while they were in an inclined ; 
position, but as these splinters were on the front side of the point of bursting, while — 


splinters 1, 2, and 8, were in the rear of the point, the inclination of the splinters 
12 and 13 was at the time they were struck in the opposite direction to the inclination 
of splinters 1,2,and38. The steel tube, which, as already stated, was made of 12 inches 
bore, is at the front of the part remaining in the gun expanded to 12,8, inches in 


diameter ; a small portion of this expansion is due to the opening of the cracks, but by — 


far the larger portion arises from the steel having been stretched, the stretching being 


greatest in the grooves. The conoidal increase from 12 to 12,5, inches occurs in a 


length of about 18 to 20 inches. The rear end of the 1 Bcoil ‘remains in the groove 
provided for it between the breech piece and the O coil, but only a few inches so 
remain, the 1 B coil having been fractured circumferentially all round in or near to 
the groove ; the faces of the fracture are much abraded, and prove that there was not 
any tendency to endway rupture, but that, on the contrary, the burst was one which 
acted radially, and did so while the parts were thoroughly pressed together endways. 
The appearance presented by the fragments of the 1B coil make it clear that the 
burst commenced at about the centre of that coil, or about 7 feet from the breech end 


of the bore, and 1 foot. in advance of the marks of abrasion on the rear ends of the — 


splinters 1, 2, and 3. Sp 

(23.) Having now called attention to the list of witnesses, and to their stations 
and duties on the day in question, to the experiments carried out and to their object, 
and having stated the appearance presented, on a minute examination, by the 
remains of the gun, and some of the inferences to be drawn from such appearance, 
the Committee will now proceed to report on the most important branch of the 
inquiry confided to them, namely, what was the cause of the explosive bursting of 
this gun. In dealing with this question the Committee think it will be more satis- 
factory if they do not confine themselves to a mere statement of that which they 
have satisfied themselves is the true cause, but comment upon all the various sugges- 
tions that, so far as the Committee know, have been made, even although some of these 
suggestions do not, in the opinion of the Committee, demand serious consideration. 

(24.) The true causes and the various suggested causes may be summarised as 
follows :— 

(a.) That the gun being sound, and being used in a normal manner, burst because 
it was inherently too weak. (1.). The weakness arising from faulty design. (2.) The 
weakness arising from bad materials. (3.) The weakness arising from bad workman- 
ship. (4.) The weakness arising from a combination of any or all of the foregoing 
causes. 


(0.) That the gun not being inherently too weak had been injured by previous . 


cracks, and was thus rendered unsafe to fire the 85 1b. charge. 

(c.) That the gun being neither inherently weak nor previously injured was burst 
by the projectile becoming jammed in the gun. (1.) Jammed by the wad. (2.) 
Jammed by the studs. (3.) Jammed by the breaking or by the ‘« setting up” of 
the projectile. . 

(d.) That the gun being assumed perfect as above, the bursting was caused by an 
air-space being left cither between the cartridge and the breech end of the bore, or 
between the cartridge and the projectile, or by both, such air-space being caused—(1) by 
the charge not having been rammed completely home. (2.) By the projectile having 
come forward, either in consequence of no wad having been used or in consequence 
of the wad having been withdrawn or being inefficient. — : 


me!) 

(e.) Brror in loading, viz., that the gun being assumed perfect, the gun had been 
loaded with an empty common shell and full charge, and it had been ascertained by 
the priming wire, after the gun was brought to the horizontal position, that the charge 
was not home, and that therefore the gun was again brought to the loading position 


for the mere purpose of re-ramming, but the only visible signal between those inside 
of the turret and those on the battery deck being “sponge and load,” this signal was 


_ literally obeyed, and a second -common shell and 85 lb. charge were rammed in on | 


the first such charge, which still remained in the gun. 

(f.) Also error in loading, viz., that the gun being assumed perfect, the explosive 
bursting was due to the battering charge and Palliser shell remaining in the gun, 
owing to a mis-fire at the electric broadside, and to the insertion into the gun of the 
full charge and common shell in addition to the battering charge and Palliser shell, 
and to the gun being fired at the independent round when thus doubly loaded. 

(25.) As regards the suggested cause (a) the inherent weakness of the gun rendering 
it unfit to withstand an 85 lb. charge. 1st. With respect to such weakness being due 
to the faulty proportions of the gun. The Committee desire to call attention to the 
following facts: (1) That the companion gun, which has been most carefully examined, 
shows no signs whatever of having been distressed by the 78 rounds which have been 
fired from it. (2.) That a precisely similar gun was used experimentally by the 
Committee on Explosives, and according to the information given by Captain A. Noble, 
a member of that committee, after having fired 65 rounds, and being entirely 


uninjured, was bored out to the larger diameter of 123 inches, and was further experi- 


mented on with a great number of rounds of various charges and description, and 
that then the tube, which was full of holes to receive the gauges used in the experi- 


ments, having been removed, and another tube supplied and bored to 123 inches, 
the gun was received into the service. (8.) That up to the end of last year a large 
‘number of 388-ton guns of 124 inches bore, but. otherwise identical with the 38-ton 


guns of the “‘'Thunderer,” have been made; many of these guns have been passed. 
into the service, all of which have been proved, the proof involving two rounds with 
at least 150 lbs. of P? powder, and one round of at least. 130 Ibs. of similar powder, the 


' projectile used weighing over 800 Ibs., and in no case has one of these guns failed under 


proof. 

(26.) Further, in respect of these guns, the following list shows that three of them 
which haye been selected as good examples have been fired with the nature and 
number of rounds set opposite to them, and the information given in the column of 


“yemarks” is sufficient to prove that the guns have stood in a manner wholly 


inconsistent with the suggestion that they are inherently too weak from faulty design. 


No. of Gun. dahl Powder. Projectile. | Remarks. 
Ese ce el EI SS ea SEE Sa a ene en nN eR 
1S 271 .| From 130 Ibs, to | About 800 Ibs. | In the service. 
170 lbs. 
12 217 +| As above - | Ditto - | Ditto. 
- 803 - 603 | Varying up to | Ditto - | This was originally a 35-ton gun altered to 


Experimental. 200 lbs. 38 tons. 


(27.) The Committee desire to draw attention to the fact that not only is the 


 122-inch gun weaker than the 12-inch, because the walls of the steel tube are + inch 


thinner, but that these guns are strained by about 4 per cent. more than the 12-inch 
suns on account of the larger area exposed to the pressure of the gases, With such 
evidence it is hardly necessary to give the 4th reason, namely, that calculation shows 
these 12-inch guns to possess a strength far in excess of any strain that can come upon 


them from the normal use of even a battering charge of P. powder. 


(28.) With respect to the suggested inherent weakness arising from defective 
materials, the great extension of the steel tube shows that that must have been of a 
yery tough nature and, so far as it is possible to judge by the eye, firm surface, which 


have been torn asunder with the excessive violence that gave rise to the fracture here. 


These surfaces indicate good and sound metal, both as regards the steel and the iron. 
(28a.) Moreover, the test pieces give, as a reference to the Appendix will show, a 

mean tensile strength of 36°83 tons per square inch of original section of the steel 

specimen, coupled with an extension of 115 per cent. ; and a mean tensile strength 


for the wrought iron of 20-159 tons per square inch of original section of the iron 


_ specimen, coupled with an extension in the 2 inches of 28} per cent., results which the 


Committee consider thoroughly satisfactory, especially bearing in mind that the splinter 
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and fragment from which these samples were cut had been subjected to severe strain 
by the explosion. | onsite TO 
With reference to the steel specimens, it should be noted that owing to the great 
difference of mass to be tempered, the tenacity to be expected from specimens cut from 
the tempered steel tube of a heavy gun would be less than that afforded by similar 4 
specimens taken from the tube before it is tempered, and which are themselves then — 
tempered separately and tested, as is the custom in testing the steel of gun tubes in 
the Royal Gun Factory at Woolwich. . . . 
Certain experiments seem to show that this difference may be represented, in some © 
cases, by an addition of as much as 88 per cent. to the tenacity of the specimens from _ 
the tempered tube. | - i ) sr heleets . ti 
_ If in this case an addition of 33 per cent. be made, the mean tenacity represented | 
by the steel tested by the Committee.would be over 48 tons per square inch. . 
_ Nore.—Such experiments were carried out at Elswick with steel tubes for a 100-ton ~ 
gun, and for a 10-inch gun of 18 tons, 3 
(29.) With respect to inherent weakness being caused by bad workmanship, inspec- 
% tion shows that the welding and other workmanship have been good throughout. 
~ Consideration (30.) With regard to the suggested cause (0), that the gun not being inherently — 
ie earn weak had been injured by previous cracks, and was thereby rendered unsafe to fire the z 
aoe 85 Ib. charge, the Committee desire to call attention to the following facts :—Ist, — 
ae that the rearmost of the cracks is as far forward as 57 inches from the breech end of — 
a the bore, and that such a position is inconsistent with all experience, and is also incon- — 
sistent with what might be expected to be the position of the place of origin of cracks 
arising from the normal use of the gun. The highest pressure of the powder is exerted a 
in the powder chamber and just in front of it, naturally therefore it is here where the _ 
commencement of cracks might be looked for. The examinations that have been 
made and the gutta percha impressions which have been taken, under Major Owen’s ~ 
directions, show that there is not any, even the minutest crack at the vent, at the @ 
commencement of the grooves, or indeed anywhere to the rear of the cracks in the — 
neighbourhood of the fracture, 57 inches away from the end of the bore. Further, it @ 
is impossible that the enlargement of more than 3 an inch which exists in the bore at _ ; 
the front of the fracture could have been made while the wrought-iron envelope of 
: ‘the tube was intact. Had the cracks existed prior to the round which burst the gun, — 
we unaccompanied as they must have been by any such enlargement of the bore, it follows 
eS. that notwithstanding the gun would under such circumstances have burst, from the 
x __ as passing through the cracks to the outside of the steel tube with sufficient pressure 3 
fear outside that tube to burst the wrought-iron envelope that surrounded it, and that such _ 
ak pressure must have been exerted at the same time on the outside of the steel tube, ri 
that tube must have been stretched 13 inches in its circumference by the mere surplus * 
of the internal pressure above that which prevailed outside. It is clear this would Pe 
have been wholly insufficient to have thus stretched the steel tube. It may be well 
not to pass without remark the fact that an examination of the “gas escape” shows 
that no gas has passed through it, but looking at the distance which exists between ) 
ae the cracks and the place of the gas escape, and bearing in mind that in the case of _ 
these guns there is not a continuation of the gas escape channel spirally around the 
steel tube, the Committee do not attach any weight to this circumstance. Further, | 4 
even assuming it to be possible, first, that in the absence of cracks at the vent, or i - 
Rane anywhere in or near the powder chamber, cracks could have been made by the ordi- 
ots nary use of the gun as far forward as these eracks ; and, secondly, that although they 
Boe existed, it would have been possible for the mere ‘surplus pressure to stretch the 
Steel tube. The marks of abrasion on splinters 1, 2, and 8, prove conclusively that — 
ES the explosion occurred in front of the projectile. | 
Jonsideration (31.) With respect to the suggested cause (¢.), that the gun being neither inherently 
ested caus. Weak nor previously injured, was when being used under normal service conditions 
air burst by the projectile becoming jammed in the gun, and as regards the first supposi- 
tion that this jamming was done by the wad, the Committee will on this point refer 
aa to the use by both services of wads known as wedge wads; these consist of hard | 
Bion: wood wedges carried on grummets or on canes and. rammed into the guns, so that — 
- _— ‘the wedges are jammed fast in between the projectile and the walls of the bore, 
No instance of harm arising from these wads is known ; and, indeed, it is difficult | 
- to believe that, lool:ing at the nature and strength of the materials of which the gun ig. — 
~ composed, it could be possible for mere wooden wedges to do it any injury. Itappears 
clear that the result of hard wood wedges being acted on by the pressure of the shot ee 
when they are thus placed must be the absolute easy destruction of the wedges them. 3 
selves, unless, indeed, they skidded along the gun. If corroboration of this view were — 
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fe needed, reference might be made to the way in which such wedges would be crushed 


into a thin film by a passage through an ordinary sugar cane mill. But if wooden 
wedges carefully driven in between the projectile and the walls of the bore have not 
sueceeded in wedging a projectile so as to damage the gun, and indeed could not so 


_ succeed, still less possible is it that a papier maché disc wad, which is but inserted into 


the bore of the gun, and is not at all interposed between the walls of that bore and the 
projectile, should be capable of wedging it. Even, however, assuming that it were 
possible for wads to effectually jam a projectile, there is in this case the evidence 
afforded by the gun itself that the bursting did not arise from such a cause. The 
abrasion on splinters 1, 2, and 3 was made by a passing projectile, and that abrasion 
is far in the rear of the point of bursting, and must in point of time have been made 
after the fracture had taken place in advance of the projectile. This reason applies, 
of course, equally to the second and third suggested modes of jamming, namely, by the 
studs or by the “breaking up” or “up setting” of the projectile itself, and conclu- 
sively proves the gun did not burst by a projectile being jammed. 

(32.) With respect to the suggested cause (d.), that the gun, when containing only 
a full charge and a projectile, burst on account of there being an air-space. The 
Committee will deal with this subject in the following order :— 

Ist. That even in the absence of the evidence afforded by the abrasion, it can be 
proved nearly to demonstration that there was no air-space at all; 2nd, That if there 


_ were, the effect of it would not have been sufficient to burst the gun; and, 3rd, haying 


_ regard to the evidence given by the abrasion on splinters 1, 2, and 38, they will show 


Stee 


that without doubt there could not have been any air-space. The first way in which 
it is suggested an air-space might have been left is the failure of the rammer to send 
the charge home in the gun. The evidence of the witnesses is clear upon the point 
that the first ramming up was followed by two or three further blows, and that this 


_ was the general practice. But there is another and an undoubted proof that the cartridge 


_ had reached so near to the end of the bore as to be beyond the vent, and that proof is 


_ that the gun went off. The second way in which it is suggested an air-space might 


have been left is that the charge having been thoroughly rammed home, but the pro- 
jectile not being properly upheld, it slid someway down the bore of the gun while 
depressed at the loading angle of 113°. One way in which this might have hap- 


_ pened would have been from the omission to use a wad at all, but there is the most 


_ after it had been rammed in. Moreover, when no wad is used and the projectile is 


positive evidence that the wad was put on the rammer, and in corroboration of this the 
Committee have the socket, with its collar (mark No.1), which came off this very wad 


rammed up against a cartridge, the resilience of that cartridge gives the projectile a 
start, and inevitably sends it the whole way down the bore and the loading tube, 
following the rammer in its retreat. These considerations sufficiently dispose of the 
suggestion that no wad was used. The third and last suggestion to account for the 
existence of an air-space is that the wad was used, but that the rammer ‘partially or 
wholly withdrew it, and thus allowed the projectile to come down; or that if not 
withdrawn by the rammer, the downward tendency of the projectile overcame the 


resistance of the wad. With respect to this downward tendency, the Committee have 


ascertained by actual experiment (see Appendix) that the downward tendency where 
there was no friction was 130 lbs; the friction as determined by the power required to 
force the projectile upwards is all but equal to this, and thus the effective downward 
pressure does not exceed from 5 to 15 Ibs. Indeed it is quite possible, by putting the 


_ projectile up the gun-soas-not to touch the cartridge, and by means of this want of ° 
_ contact to be deprived of the start given by the resilience of the cartridge, to leave the 
_ projectile in the gun while in the inclined loading position, although no wad is used, 


thus confirming the conclusions deduced from the friction experiments before stated. 


_ The fact bemg that though the projectile will generally run down the bore, even when 
_ unaided by the spring of the cartridge, it does so with such little energy as to be 


successfully upheld by a wad offering but a slight resistance. With respect to the 


_ resistance the wads do offer, it will be seen on reference to the experiments that a wad 


having been fitted with a strong becket and a rope, so as to enable a good pull to be 


got, required eight men to start it from its seat, and a pretty steady pull of some two 
_ or three men to draw it along the bore. The Committee being provided with accurate 
_ gauges, selected fom about 100 wads one that had the smallest disc and the largest 


Socket among the unaltered old pattern wads, and inserting this socket into the rammer 
head, which it fitted tightly, sent the wad up the gun with the object of seeing whether 
the rammer would gr would not bring it down, but the hold of the disc in the gun was 


_ too great, and the whole wad was left up in the gun. The same result happened when 
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_ supplied to the ship were only 23 inches long, or sufficient to penetrate but a inch — 


head on the occasion of the loading the round immediately before the bursting of the — 
gun, shows conclusively that, 1st, the charge was repeatedly rammed ; and, 2nd, that the _ 


- through the collar, this socket resulted from an experiment by the Committee as to. 


. is elear evidence that socket No. 1 came out on the rammer head; and did not slide 


- general feeling that the disaster to the gun was due to the wads having failed, but gy 


- dation for the statements that the rammer had ever withdrawn the wads so as toallow _ | 


an endeavour was made to securely wedge the socket in the rammer head. The socket 


Ma 


(No. 1), with its collar before referred to as having been brought down by the rammer 


disc was left in the gun. On inspection of No. 1 it will be seen that the front of the — 
socket tube is fair with the front of the collar, and also that around the socket tube — 
immediately at the back of the collar there is a band of a light colour. This ‘arises. 
from the tube (the front end of which was originally made so as to project as far in — 
advance of the collar as is equal to the thickness of the load) having been driven back 
through the collar, and thus exposing at its back the light coloured surface of the paper 
which had been within the collar. Socket and collar No. 2 have the tube driven partly | 


whether repeated blows with the rammer would not detach the socket and tube collar — 
from the disc, and also drive the socket through the collar by its projecting end striking 
against the disc which remained firmly fixed in the bore. The fact, therefore, of the socket _ 
and collar No. 1 haying been separated from their disc, and being in the condition in — 
which they now are, proves that the charge must have been rammed home with several _ 
blows, continued even after the disc was quite separate from the socket, and remaining — 
in the gun to act as the anvil, so to speak, on which the tube was beaten and driven — 
through its collar. A further experiment was made to ascertain if a detached socket. 
were by chance lying on the bottom of the bore, and were driven up against the dise 
remaining in the gun, it would cant the disc, and whether, if canted, the dise would gy 
then fail to uphold the projectile. As the result the dise was canted, but it still upheld 
the projectile, the socket and collar, however (see No. 8), were so distorted in the — 
operation as to be immediately distinguishable from socket No. 1. Moreover, there 


out along the bottom of the bore of the gun. 4 
(33.) The Committee have dwelt at this considerable length upon the question — 
of the behaviour of these wads because they know that not only was there a 


because they have had before them the official correspondence which from time to 
time has gone on on this subject ; and the Committee feel bound to state that after 
giving that correspondence their most careful and earnest attention, and after hearing | 
the evidence of Mr. John Kite, the gunner of the ‘‘ Thunderer’’ (who has been in the — 

ship ever since she was commissioned), they are convinced that there was no real foun- ; 


the projectile to come down. On the contrary, the proof is very strong that the dises, 
the acting part of the wads, remained firmly fixed in the bore of the gun. It would ~ 
appear that the first 340 wads supplied after the ship was commissioned (see sample 
sent) had parallel sockets, while the hole in the rammer head was conical. On three 
occasions the rammer brought out the socket, but on each of these occasions it failed 
to bring out the disc, and the discs had to be extracted by means of the worm. This — 
shows, both by the worm being needed to get the disc out and by the rammer tearing 
away the socket from the disc, instead of bringing out from the gun the socket and _ 
the dise together, that the disc, so far from being loose in the gun, was a thoroughly f 
tight fit in its bore. It is evident from the correspondence the sole foundation for the ~ 
suggestion that the discs, the acting part of the wads, and the projectile had slid down | 
the gun was the notion that on this happening the cartridge naturally followed, and | 
that thus the mis-fire occurred. 'To show how groundless such an idea is, the Com- 
mittee will refer to an experiment (see Appendix) which proved that a “full charge” 
cartridge, even when rammed home by hand and not by the hydraulic rammer, — 
required 46 lbs. to start it down the gun and to maintain the downward motion. 
That the battering charge required, as might be expected from its extra weight, a still — 
stronger pull both to start it and to keep it going, and that when the hydraulic 
rammer was used to ram home the charge the resistance to start it downwards was _ 
somewhat increased. i = 

The Committee are convinced that the cartridge having once been sent home in 
ramming could never have quitted its position. It is probable that part of the blame — 
that was cast upon the wads may have arisen from the fact that the priming wires 


into the bore; too short a distance to enable a cartridge charged with pebble powder 
to he with certainty “felt.” In fact when the Committee tried the hydraulic apparatus — 
to ascertain whether it rammed the charge home, the first answer made from within 
the turret to their inquiry was that the cartridge was not home, immediately followed, — 
however, by a counter statement that it was. On going into the turret to investigate, — 
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‘it appeared that a 23-inch wire had been used and had failed to feel” the 
cartridge, which was touched by the employment of a clearing wire brought on board 
by the sergeant of artillery who was taking the gutta-percha impressions. It would 
seem, however, that before any priming wires were supplied, and for the purposes of 
“the experimental firing prior to the first Commission, Mr. Kite had made two wires of 
96 inches long, but the service wires were in the turret, and if these were used instead 
_of the long ones the cartridge might frequently be reported as not to be “ felt,” although, 

in truth, it was quite home. ‘With respect to the mis-fires establishing the absence of 
the cartridge, the Committee themselves witnessed one mis-fire of a service electric 

"tube owing to imperfect connexion, and, as already stated, the right gun of the after- 
_ ¢urret, which is loaded by hand when in a horizontal position, undoubtedly missed fire 
in the morning of the 2nd of January, although its tube exploded. The foregoing 
considerations have convinced the Committee, as they have already stated, that there 
was never any real foundation to support the complaint that the discs, the acting part 
| of the wads, were withdrawn by the rammer s0 as to allow the projectile to slide back, 
' and that, so far from the cartridge naturally following under such circumstances, it 
requires a strong pull to start it on its downward journey, and a good sustained pull to 
_ keep it going when it has been started. 

(34.) In conclusion of their report upon the wad question, the Committee may remark 

' that on the complaints being made directions were given to pare down to a conical form 

the sockets of the remainder of the 340 wads before being used, and that 80 wads of a 
| new pattern were received in which the sockets were made of a conical shape. An 
_ inspection of socket No. 1 shows that it was one of these new pattern wads that was 
' used with the round that burst the gun. Having thus shown that it is proved almost 
_ to demonstration, even in the absence of reference to the abrasion on splinters 1, 2, and 3, 
_ there was no air-space at all, the Committee will now give their opinion that if there 
| had been it would not, with the charge used of pebble powder, have afforded a sufficient 
cause for the bursting of the gun. The effect of an air-space must obviously be to 
_ diminish the average pressure upon the base of the projectile. That this is true is 
' proved by the lower velocity imparted to the projectile by any given charge when an 

air-space is left, and clearly, if the air-space were arranged by distributing the powder 
uniformly along a greater length of the bore that powder, if suitably ignited, would exer- 
- cise not only less average pressure but a less maximum pressure than if concentrated in a 
shorter length; but if the powder be of the ordinary length in the bore, and if a space 
pe left between it and the projectile, it is possible, especially if the powder be of fine 
grain or of explosive quality, to obtain a high maximum pressure, such pressure, however, 
being confined to limited spaces situated either at or near the breech end of the bore 
or at or near the base of the projectile, according as the cartridge may be near the pro- 
jectile or near the breech end of the bore. Thus greater pressure, which is technically 
known as wave pressure, is due to the gases and any unconsumed powder being put 
_ into rapid motion along the bore, and being shot, as it were, at the base of the projectile 
or at the bottom of the bore, and on being thereby arrested in their forward motion 
and having a portion of their energy reconyverted into pressure. But, as has been stated, 

this pressure is very local and acts upon only a narrow band of the circumference of the 
bore, and as this band is sustained by the portions of the gun on each side of it as well 
_ by its own inherent strength it successfully withstands the local pressure. | 
-(35.) On this subject the Committee would refer to the reports of the experiments 
- made by the Committee on Explosives, and also to the evidence of Captain Noble (see 

minutes of proceedings) as to the effect of the air-space in the 100-ton gun. 

_ (36.) But the Committee will once more refer to the abrasion marks on splinters 
1, 2, and 3, to show that the bursting took place in front of the projectile, and that 
therefore an air-space which was behind it could not have caused the bursting. 

(37.) With respect to the suggested cause (¢.), that the gun having been loaded 

"with a full charge and empty common shell, and brought to the horizontal position, 
"was supposed not to have had the charge properly rammed home, and then was 
@etumed to the loading position for the purpose of mere re-ramming, but was by error, 

“and in literal obedience to the tell-tale signal given from inside the turret “ sponge 
and load,” reloaded with a second full charge and empty common shell, while the 
first loading was still in the gun, and that then the round was fired with these two 
charges. Such a condition of things would entirely account for the bursting, and for 
the appearances presented by the remains, but there is no reason to suppose that a 
mistake of this kind was made, and, moreover, an inquiry into the number of shell on 
board proves that one has not thus been fired away. 
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(38.) The Committee have now to report upon cause ( J:), the cause which they are 
‘unanimously convinced is that which burst the gun, namely, that the gun having 
missed fire at the time of the electrical broadside, and this mis-fire not having been 
noticed, the gun was presented to receive the full charge and empty common shell. 
for the independent firing, and did receive this charge and shell while the batte ing 
charge and the Palliser shell were still in the gun. The Committee desire to refer t¢ 
' diagram Figure 5 in the minutes of evidence, which shows the position that would be. 

occupied by the respective charges under such circumstances. It will be seen that. 
the first 28 inches are occupied by the battering charge, that the succeeding 32 inches | 
are taken up by the Palliser shell and its wad, or, allowing for the socket and collar, 
36 inches were thus occupied. This would place the rear of the full charge at 
64 inches from the breech end of the bore, and the full charge being 22 inches long, 
its front end would be as much as 86 inches from the same point. Assuming the eu a 
to be fired under these circumstances, the battering charge would be ignited by the 
tube, and the flame from this, before the expansion of the “gas-check ” fully took 
place, passing forward would almost instantly ignite the full charge. At that time, 
however, the ignition of the battering charge would have driven the Palliser shell — 
forward, and have violently compressed the full charge in front of it, and probably — 
have driven it somewhat forward in the gun, and thus the point of maximum effort 


the 1 B coil, namely, 90 inches from the breech end of the bore. 
85 lbs. of powder thus compressed, and having a shell in front of it, occurring in this © 


exerted on it by the splinters 1, 2, and 3, when they were thus tilted. There is 4 
another circumstance which agrees with the conclusion that at the time of the | 
bursting there was a Palliser shell in the gun. It has been already stated that a fore — 
stud of a shell was picked up in the turret. The Committee have caused studs to be 
removed from Palliser shells and from common shells, as well from those on board i 
ship as from others in charge of the Deputy Commissary General of Ordnance Stores 
at, Malta. Owing to the fact that the cavities for the reception of the studs are made 
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tecovered stud presents the rough appearance of one which has been in a Palliser _ 
Shell. It is of course just possible that the stud may have come from a common shell 


_ ___ the carriage home with such force that the buffers on the rear transom pierced it, _ 
Mon why and this took place notwithstanding the hydraulic cylinder was in full operation to — 
Committee stop the recoil, and that owing to the extra velocity the resisting pressure within that 
cite ike cylinder must have been far higher than usual. It will be observed that the Com-— 


dence - mittee, in stating their grounds for arriving at the cause which burst the gun, haye ; 


‘referred to no other evidence than that offered by the remains of the gun itself, and by 
also, for what it is worth, the evidence given by the stud, and by the recoil, and have 
‘not even brought into account, as they might have done, the fact that every other sng- 
gestion which has been put forward fails commonly when considered alone, but always 
‘when considered in relation to the evidence given by the remains of the gun. The Com- 
‘mittee have attached so much importance to the evidence of this inanimate witness, 
‘ecause it is not liable to the errors arising from want of observation or to those arising 
from forgetfulness or to those which in this case may well be due to the terrible shock 
sustained by all who were witnesses of the disaster. No doubt many of the statements 
given in evidence before the Committee are inconsistent with the conclusion to which 
‘the Committee have unanimously arrived, but, on the other hand, this evidence is con- 
‘tradicted by other evidence which accords with the conclusion of the Committee. 
Undoubtedly if the Committee were satisfied that. those who believe the burst gun was 
fired at the electric broadside were not mistaken, then it would be impossible to attribute 
‘the bursting to the gun having been fired with the battering and the full charge in: it 
at the same time, but the Committee, after most careful consideration, have come to the 
‘conclusion that those who give this evidence must be mistaken. It is admitted by 
“everyone that it is impossible to tell with certainty on the firing of an electric broad- 
side whether the sound and concussion are due to the firing of one gun only or of two 
“guns, and with respect to the evidence afforded by the recoil, it must be remembered 
that part of the run in being always done by the hydraulic apparatus, No. 1, if he 
were a smart man, would probably reverse his lever directly he heard. the explosion. 
| In proof of this it may be mentioned that when the Committee ordered the men to 
‘practise gun drill before them with the right gun, No. 4 did so reverse his lever the 
instant that the tube exploded. With respect to the time required for running in 
hydraulically, the experiment made by the Committee shows that the entire run in is 
‘completed in from 8 to 18 seconds, while halt’ the time would be sufficient to move 
‘the gun to the extent to which it would be carried by the recoil. Moreover it must 
be borne in mind that in the fore-turret of the “Thunderer” is the first application 
‘im the British navy of the hydraulic running in and out gear, and that the men 
‘who work the guns had only joined in October last ‘and had had but two previous 
opportunities of seeing shot practice on board, and all their previous experience 
“must have given them the conviction that if a gun got back without severe manual 
Yabour it must have done so by recoil. Moreover the guns were being fired to wind- 
ward, and there would have been a certain amount of smoke in the turret from the 
gun which was undoubtedly fired at the electric broadside that would probably have 
obscured the left gun from the officer in charge of the turret, whose position was on the 
wing platform to the right of the right gun. Under these conditions the Committee 
cannot attach great weight to the suggestion that the absence of recoil must have 
heen noticed. Another circumstance has been stated in the evidence which is opposed 


to the suggestion that the gun was not fired at the electric broadside, viz., that smoke. 


‘was seen to come out of the muzzle on the withdrawal of the rammer after sponging 

out, but this statement is absolutely denied by others who were present: Another 
“reason has been given why the gun must have fired, viz., that water was seen issuing 
from the loading tube on sponging out after the electric broadside, but on cross- 
‘examination this question of the water turns out to be entirely in favour of the gun 
not haying been fired, inasmuch as it appears that in preparing for the round at which 
the gun burst, the gun was sponged out and no water came down, that thereupon a 
“question was asked by one of the men as to whether the pressure was on, and the 
“gun was in consequence responged, while on the second occasion a little water made 
‘its appearance. The Committee, however, have satisfied themselves by experiment 

that such appearances can arise from the water being given off by the wet sponge. 
There is one incident which, so far as it goes, is, no doubt, in favour of both guns 
haying been fired, and that. is, that while ordinarilly the port compass only in the 
“wheel-house is unshipped by the concussion of the guns, unless previously removed, 
“which appears to be the practice, on this occasion the starboard compass was unshipped ; 
but the effect of concussion in the wheel-house may obviously be so much varied by 
the position of the guns, or by the force and direction of the wind, that the Committee 
“do not think any importance should be attached to this occurrence. The last head of 
evidence as to whether both guns of the fore turret fired at the electric broadside or 
“not, is that afforded by the number of shot seen to be delivered from that broadside 
by those who were watching it. It must be remembered that the target was only 
400. yards distant, and that thus less than a second was available from the time of the 
firing to the time when the shot reached the neighbourhood of the target. Captain 
Chatfield and Sub-Lieutenant Frazer, Meds watching the practice through glasses, 
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are clear that they saw three shot from that broadside, and this was the opinion of | 
man of the name of Cornish, but four or five men who were in the crow’s nest with Sub. 
Liéutenant Frazer and Cornish, and were also watching the practice, all state that 
only two shots came from the broadside. These men were not using glasses, and at 
so near a range as 400 yards, in the opinion of the Committee, persons not usin e 
glasses are more likely to be able to form an accurate judgment than those who are 
restricted to the limited field afforded bya glass. ; 
(39.) With respect to the second matter submitted to the Committee for their con- 
sideration and report, viz., whether any and what precautions can be adopted to prevent 

a recurrence of the explosion, the Committee have to report as follows, viz. :— ag 
(40.) The double loading of the gun which caused its disastrous explosion seems t0 

_ have been due, more or less directly, to the following circumstances :— 

1. Mis-fire of the gun. Feta ig 4 a) 
2. The running back of the gun by hydraulics being mistaken for its actual recoil. 
3. The deficiency of a mode of clearly indicating to the numbers loading the point 
to which the sponge or head of the hydraulic rammer had reached in the bore. ja 
(41.) Itis also possible that the chances of such double loading taking place would have 
been diminished if better means of communication during practice had existed between 
those inside the turret and the numbers outside on the battery deck 7 
In order therefore to prevent even the slightest chance of such an accident occurring 
in the future, the Committee recommend that precautions should be taken with roeeil 

to these points. 7, 


Precautions to 
be taken to 


§ 


1. Mis-fires. N 
_ (42.) It is evident that a considerable proportion of mis-fires take place when 
broadsides are fired by electricity, and that steps should be taken to remedy this 
defect. . a 
(43.) The Committee are aware however that the perfecting of this mode of firing , 
ee is now under consideration, which will doubtless lead to the adoption of the necessary 
As remedies. ; i 


2. Possibility of Mistaking the running in of a Gun by Hydraulics Sor its recoil upon 


Sjiring. 4 
Possibility of. (44.) When it is intended to fire a broadside from a turret, it is found that for an 
ee ny person standing even inside the turret the ear is not always able to detect whether 


hydraulics for both guns have actually gone off or whether only one has been fired, as has been 
preee.. previously noted. | - 
(45.) Knowing this, and supposing much smoke in the turret, it is not difficult to 
conceive that, under the conditions as to running in by hydraulics existing at present — 
aie in the fore-turret of the “ Thunderer,” such a mistake as imagining that the gun had ~ 
aes recoiled when it had been merely run back by hydraulics might possibly occur. < 
(46.) Seeing how short a time is required for running back the gun by hydraulies, — 
and knowing that this method must with these guns be always employed to assist 
recoil, in order to bring them to the loading position, it seems quite possible that the 
error alluded to might recur. 1’ 
(47.) It is absolutely necessary, however, to make such a recurrence impossible, and — 
the Committee would suggest that some plan should be adopted by which the lever ~ 
actuating the hydraulic running in gear should, during practice, be locked when the 
gun is in the firing position, and remain so locked until released by the recoil of the — 
gun up to a certain given point. | of 
(48.) In this way the number attending to the lever could not begin to run in the ~ 
gun until a part of the actual recoil had taken place, i.e., unless the gun had really 
been fired. During drill the adjustment or attachment employed for this purpose — 
might be altered or removed, so as not to interfere with the drill. a 


< ~ 


3. Want of some certain method of indicating to the Loading Numbers the position of — 
ae _ the Sponge (or head of the Hydraulic Rammer) in the bore. sy 
Want of _ (49.) It is evident that the numbers attending to the sponge and rammer should be — 
if indiatng able to know to a certainty, by watching a dial, marks on the rammer, or otherwise, — 
vhen sponge when the sponge is home against the bottom of the bore, and also when the rammer 
sumed to. head in loading has pushed the projectile to the proper distance up the bore, according — 
proper position. to the length of the charge and nature of projectile used. ae 
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load ;’’ when the operation is 
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_ *Thunderer.”’ 


| (50.) The index arrangement employed in H.M.S. “ Thunderer ’” is evidently not 
to be depended on, while it is not possible to utilise the rammer stave for the above 
purpose as it is at present adjusted. ame 
~ (51.) Captain Noble, of the Elswick Ordnance Company, informed the Committee 
that the rammers to be used for H.M\S. “ Dreadnought ” are provided with indices 
which are perfectly trustworthy, which give all the information, required, and which 
are in duplicate for each rammer, also that in case of both indices getting out of order 
the rammer could no longer be used. 

52.) If these hydraulic rammers and indices are found to act perfectly, the required 
conditions would be fulfilled. 

(63.) The Committee would suggest, however, as an addition or alternative plan, that 
the hydraulic rammer should be so arranged as to give the necessary information to the 
loading numbers by means of marks on the rammer stave itself. 

(54.) It might be possible to do this by modifying the rammer, so that the inner and 
smaller tube should first advance its whole length into the bore, and should then be 
followed and pushed forward by the larger joint of the rammer. 

(55.) This larger joint of the rammer could in that case be marked to all intents and 


purposes as though the rammer consisted of one piece, and anything wrong in sponging 


‘or loading could be at once detected. 


(56.) Communication between the inside of the turret and outside to the loading gear 


on the battery deck. 
- he communication of orders and information from inside to outside the turret, or 
vice versd, is, first, by the voice, or passing the word through the entrance ports ; second, 
by fixed “ tell-tales.” 

(57.) The position of the officer in charge of the turret is on the wing platform, 
‘where he can, by standing up with his head above the turret, have an “all round” 
‘yiew; when sitting down he can look into the reflecting sight, and also see what is 
going on in the turret. 
 (58.) In order to communicate directly with the 
‘the battery deck, he must either stoop well down, 
through one of the ports. 

(59.) The tell-tales are worked by handles, and convey information by pointing to or 
opening out brass plates having words engraved on them. 

60.) The inside handle gives the order to the numbers outside to “sponge and 

completed the intimation “right gun loaded” or “ 1léft 

n loaded” is opened out inside the turret by a handle working outside. 

(61.) The Committee recommend that the means of communication between the 
inside of the turret and the battery deck should be improved by the fitting of voice 
pipes from the wing platform, and although they are not prepared with a complete 


arrangement, suggest the possibility of devising a dial that might effect the required 


officer superintending the loading on 
get off his platform, cr pass the word 


(62.) Although the Committee have not been officially requested to make the 
, they beg leave to be allowed to express their unanimous 
der to restore confidence in guns similar to that which has exploded 
ould be sent to England, and should then be subjected to a series 
d and fired witha double charge similar to that 
d burst the left gun of the fore-turret, of the 
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We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servants, 
W. G. LUARD, Rear-Admiral and Chairman. 
HENRY BOYS, Rear-Admiral. 
MORGAN SINGER, Captain, R.N. 
W. L. DUMARESQ, Col., R.A. 
JOHN F. OWEN, Major, R.A. 
} F. W. J. BARKER, Captain, R.A. 
F. J. BRAMWELL, F.RS., M. Inst. C.E. (Assessor). 


The Secretary of the Admiralty, 
Whitehall. 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 


ne: 


Bracxey, Wittiam, Leading Stoker, Minutes 559 
fe to 596, 


f Casweit, Witiiam, Captain Mizentop, Page 4, 

and Minutes 348* to 398 

_ OATFIELD, ALFRED J., Captain, Pages 1 and 2, and 
Minutes 1 to 37, 157 to 185, 218 and 295. to 302. 

-.  CornisH, Joun, A.B., Minutes 201 to 217. 

_ Crone, Joun D., A.B., Minutes 600 to 622. 

_ Frasrr, Jonn, 

he 200. po 


Sub-Lieutenant, Minutes 186 to 


Gipson, H. W. S., Lieutenant, Minutes 38 
1838 to 156, and 638 to 639. 


~GRiIBpeLt, ALBERT JAMES, 
nutes 520 to 522. | 


Hoss,  Cuartes 
to 459, 


_ JACKSON, Marr, 
— 98 to 132, 


to 98, 
Leading Stoker, Mi- 
James, Armourer, Minutes 437 


Additional Boatswain, Minutes 


 ‘Kirre, Joun, Gunner, Minutes 525 to 558, 


SNELL, Gxorcr, A.B,, Minutes 303 to 324, ; 


Morgan, James A 
266 to 294, 


Mortimer, Jony, | 
Minutes 623 to 637, 


Nostx, A., Captain, FR.S., Page 19, also Mi- 
‘hutes 475 to 519, and 597 to 599. 


Pamer, ALFRED, Engineer, Minutes 460 to 474, 4 


Purturs, Roszrt, Engineer, Minutes 523 and 
624, : \ f 


+» Captain Maintop, 


say ; ae 
Minutes — ; 


Quarter-deck, @ 


2nd . Captain 


\ i . y 
Ranpatt, Tomas, Leading Seaman, Minutes 399 , 
to 436. me 
Storrr, ‘Davip, Gunner’s Mate, Minutes 640 to 
668. | 


Stewart, Roserr, Lieutenant, 


Trinnam, Wm., Signalman, Minutes 219 to 265. 
Wits, Joun, Armourer’s Crew, Minutes 325 to 


Minutes taken of the Proceedings of a Committee which assembled. 
on board H.M.S. ‘‘ Thunderer,”’ in Malta Harbour, at 10 a.m. 
on 24th January 1879, to inquire into causes of the Explosion 
of a Gun on board the said Ship, which occurred on the 2nd 


January 1879. 


PRESENT : 
Chairman.—Rrar-ApmMmaL Wu. G. LUARD, C.B., Superintendent of Malta Dockyard, 


Rear-Apmirat Henry Boys, Second in Command of the Channel Squadron. 
Captain Morean Sincer, Her Majesty’s Ship “’Hecla,” 

Coronet W. L. Dumarzsa, Royal Artillery. 

Masor J. F. Owen, Royal Artillery. 

Cartan F. W. Barxer, Royal Artillery, 


Assessor—F. J. BramweEtt, Esq., F.R.S., who produced a letter from the Admiralty appointing 


him Assessor. 


Secretary to Committee—A. W. Brett, Esg., R.N., Secretary to Rear-Admiral Boys, Second 
in Command, Channel Squadron. 


Reap orders for Committee to assemble and instruc- 


tions for their guidance contained in annexed docu- 
_ ments marked A, B, C, D, E, F, G. (See Appendix.) 


{ 


After consultation the Committee decided that their 
proceedings should be considered strictly confidential. 
Read note dated 11th January 1879, copy enclosed 


marked H. (See Appendix), from Vice-Admiral Sir 


Houston Stewart, K.C.B., Controller of the Navy, to 
Captain Chatfield, R.N., H.M.S. ‘ Thunderer,” intro- 
ducing Captain Noble, a member of Sir William Arm- 
strong’s firm, whereupon the Chairman stated that he 
had received a similar note, and it was then considered 
by the Committee that these communications contained 
sufficient authority for their deciding that Captain 
Noble’s assistance might be accepted by them at the 
inquiry. 

Captain Noble was informed accordingly. 

The Committee then proceeded to inspect the gun 


- and turret where the explosion took place. 


Upon re-assembling, the Committee asked Captain 
CHATFIELD to give a narrative of the occurrence, 
which is as follows :— 


Captain Chatfield :—On the morning of the 2nd 


‘of January the squadron was dispersed for target 


practice, the guns were loaded with battering charges 
aud Palliser shell. An electric broadside was fired at 
the target, about 400 yards. The guns were then 


loaded with full charge (85 lbs.) and common empty 


shell, and the order was given to fire the guns inde- 
pendently —“ Turret on the move.” The right gun of 


_ the fore turret was then fired at 1,000 yards at the 


target. 


About two or three minutes afterwards the 
left gun was fired at about the same range, when it 
burst explosively, destroying the top of the turret and 
damaging the inside, but not sufficiently to prevent 
firing the right gun and moving the turret. The 


_ gases from the explosion went down below into the 


_ shell room and aft through the stokeholes inio the 


engine room, knocking down the stokers who were in 
the after stokehole attending the fires, and putting out 
all lights. The bulkheads on both sides of the flats 


_ over the shell room were destroyed, and pieces of 


broken metal (turret and gun) damaged the deck in 
several places, otherwise the ship was not damaged. 


; _ There were one officer and nine men in the turret at 
_ time of the explosion ; seven men and one officer were 
_ killed in the turret ; captain of turret lived two days, 
_ captain of gun that was fired, though severely wounded, 
_ is still alive. One officer and one man were killed on 
__ battery deck, and 35 men wounded. 


K 941. Wt. B 1388. 


The burning material was blown by the explosion 
into the shell room. The magazine and whole of the 
lower part of the ship was filled with black smoke, 
and the battery deck filled with burning materials. 
The “stili” was sounded immediately after the ex- 
plosion, the “fire bell” rung. Every man im- 
mediately went to his station. The shell room was 
partly flooded, and the fire was almost immediately 
extinguished, no part of the ship itself having taken 
fire. The shell room party went below into the shell 
room and extinguished the fire without waiting for 
orders, ‘wo men caught hold of the powder cases 
containing 85 lbs. of powder each, and took them 
upon the upper deck, the lids of one of the cases 
having been blown off by the explosion. I imme- 
diately signalled for medical assistance, and steamed 
down to the fleet. 


1, (Chairman.) Have you formed any opinion, or 
can you give the Committee any information as to the 
cause of the explosion >—None whatever, except that 
the shot, I presume, jammed in the gun, but I have no 
evidence to give. 

2. During the course of practice has it ever occurred 
that the hydraulic rammer has withdrawn the wad ? 
—With the old pattern wads before I joined the ship, 
I am informed that it occurred frequently, but on 
every ovcasion of the wads being withdrawn the shot 
and cartridge followed the wad, a missfire being the 
consequence ; with the new pattern and altered old 
pattern wads no missfire has ever occurred from the 
wad being withdrawn. « 

3. Was the gun loaded by the hydraulic, and what 


pattern wad was used on this occasion ?—Yes, it was ~ 


loaded by hydraulic, and it is believed a new pattern 
wad was used, it was certainly either a new pattern or 
an altered old. On withdrawing the rammer the socket 
of the wad came out on the rammer head; the piece 
which I now produce is believed to be the piece that 
came out on the rammer head; the gunnery lieutenant 
will be able to give full particulars, and also Mr. 
Jackson, boatswain, who has always attended the 
hydraulic loading gear. 

4, Have all the fragments of the gun been preserved 
intact, and have any. fragments of the shell which 
was actually in the gun at the time been picked up? 
—The whole of the pieces of the gun that were picked 
up have been preserved intact to the best of my 
belief ; two pieces of studs of shell were found, the 
larger piece inside the port, by the right gun, the 
smaller piece behind the hydraulic rammer for raising 


. the gun that was burst. 
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5. (Rear-Adm': Boys.) Was the battering charge 


pebble powder ?—Yes.* ; 
_ 6. Has the right gun been fired since the explosion ? 


x —No. 


7. Do you consider that it is in a condition that it 
might be fired, considering that the slide is distorted ? 
—The distortion of the slide is so very slight that 
the gun can be run in and out by the hydraulics, and 
I believe fired. 

8. Was the injury that was caused on the battery 
deck and shell room from the explosion through the 
loading ports and entry ports of the turret >—Yes. 

9. Through which port was the fire communicated 
to the shell room, and what was the position of the 
port with regard to the shell room hatch ?—The gun 
was fired nearly on the starboard beam, the loading 
and entry port on the left side of the burst gun would 
both open to the shell room hatch within a few feet. 

10. What description of burning material was found 
in the shell room?—Some of the men’s clothing 
smouldering. 

11. You state that two powder cases were picked 
up on the battery deck after explosion; can you say 
where they were on the gun being fired, and in what 
position they were when picked up ?—Not precisely, 
but the gunnery lieutenant can describe the exact 
place where they were picked up. 

12. What are the means of ascertaining when the 
shot is home when using the hydraulics ?—By means 
of a piece of string which is attached to the rammer 
head and leads to a spring dial. 

18. Is this generally found to work efficiently r— 
Occasionally the string breaks, and then the dial is 
useless until repaired; the string was broken upon 
this occasion. 

14. Do you know whether any extra care was taken 
when ramming the charge home upon this occasion, | 
as the dial was not working ?—It has always been the 
custom to ram home two or three times when string of 
indicator was broken to make certain of the shot being 
home. . It has also been the custom to look down the 
bore of the gun to see if the shot had started. On this 
occasion the shot was rammed home two or three 
times, I believe three, and they always made certain 


"in the turret that the shot was home by pricking the 


cartridge. 

15.f Are you aware if the cartridge can be unduly 
compressed by the repeated action of the hydraulic 
rammer ?—TI believe that the gun is not grooved 
sufficiently far to allow the shell to compress the full 
charge. This has not been tried experimentally. 

16. (Col. Dumaresq.) Has the shell ever been known 
to break up in the bore of this gun previous to its 
bursting >—Not to my knowledge. 


* Note.—The register of the gun was before the Committee, 
and copy is annexed marked I. (See Appendix, page 33.) 


+ Note.—With reference to the question and answer No. 15, 
giving Captain Chatfield’s evidence, it has been ascertained by 
actual measurement that with the full charge the relative posi- 
tion of stud and termination of grooves is such that the cartridge 


SECOND DAY. 


Saturday, 25th 


The Committee, having re-assembled pursuant to 
adjournment, opened proceedings at 10 a.m. 

The Minutes taken at previous meeting having been 
read and confirmed, Captain Chatfield submitted the 
following answer to question No. 30 from William 
Casweil, leading seaman, now in hospital. 


William Caswell’s answer to me personally :— 


_ I placed the tube in gun and attended elevating gear, 
the tube did not missfire or hang fire, as far as I know ; 
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110 lbs. pebble powder, and the full charge 85 lbs, © 


At 2.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned. 


¥ 


17. What was the brand and date of issue of pow 
used on the occasion in question ?—Brand and da 
packing, Waltham Abbey, —/73, pebble 85 Ibs. s 
cloth, 24/11/77 G. 

18. What means are there of indicating that u 
pressure is not put on the projectile when the in 
cator is out of order ?—There are no means whatey 
even when the indicator is in order of telling withir 
an inch or two. The indicator is not sufficiently 
exact, and the string is very liable to stretch. ee 

19. (Capt. Singer.) Had the guns been fired simul- 
taneously immediately previoiis to the explosion ?— 
Yes, electric broadside, with battering charge 
Palliser shell. 3 

20. (Capt. Barker.) Has it ever been noticed how 
far the charge, or the charges, have been set up be-’ 
yond their normal length by the hydraulic loadi 
gear ?—Not that I am aware of. oo 

21. Are then the studs and the rifling the only.check 
toyundue ramming home of the charge ?—Yes, as far 

as the pressure of the hydraulic rammer can 
exerted, which is 725 lbs. in the square inch. \y 

22. (Mr. Bramwell.) What is the inclination of t 
gun at the time of loading >—114° depression. 
23. What is the weight of the ordinary shell ?—The 
common shell, weighted and plugged, 618 lbs., plus gas _ 
check, 14 lbs. a 
24. What is the pressure which would come upon — 
the powder to compress it, after making deductions for — 
the other resistances to the action of the rammer ?— 
think the surplus pressure would be very small, taking — 
into consideration the inertia of the shot and the 
_ charge, also the great pressure that is required to ram 
home the papier-maché wad, and also the elasticity of © 
the air that is compressed behind the wad. 4 
25. Where does the air escape from behind the wad ? 
—It can only escape through the grooves of the gun. 
26. (Rear-Adm'. Boys.) Do. you consider that re- ~ 
peated blows of the rammer, after the first ramming ~ 
home, would compress the charge ?—To a certain ex- 
tent, Yes; I am unable to say how much, but the 
hydraulic rammer does not work with any velocity. 
27. (Capt. Barker.) Has the wad ever been blown X 

or driven to the front again by the compressed air — 
behind it ?—I believe that it has assisted very much to 
drive forward the old pattern wad, in the first part of — 
the commission, before they were altered. ‘a 
28. (Major Owen.) Do you know whether the gu 
hung fire on this occasion 2—I do not. f 
29. (Chairman.) Are you aware whether William — 
Caswell, now in hospital, who was in the turret at the — 
time of the explosion, is likely to be able to give the — 
Committee any useful information ?—He informed me 9 
that after the explosion took place .he remembered — 
nothing, and felt nothing, till he came to in the sick — 
bay 7s w, 
Captain Chatfield was then requested to procure from _ 
William Caswell, leading seaman, at the Royal Naval — 
Hospital, an answer to the following question, viz.: | 

30. On the occasion of the round at which the gun | 
burst, was there a hang fire or any delay in the ex- _ 
plosion of the charge after the firing of the tube?— 
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I remember nothing after explosion till I came to in — 
the sick bay. I did not even know that the gun had — 
exploded. I did not see the loading, and know nothing — 

further. oO 


Captain Morgan Singer and Major Owen read re- — 
marks upon the state in which they found the gun and — 
turret, but their reports not being sufficiently com- — 
pleted, it was decided to receive them at the ne 
meeting of the Committee. 


¥ 


31. Is a witness available who saw the portion of 
_ the wad (produced before the Committee) withdrawn 
_ with the hydraulic rammer ?—There is one witness on 
board, Mr. Jackson, the boatswain. There are several 
of the wounded men who saw it, one of whom has come 
down in the “ Wye.” Wa? 

$2. You have stated that you presume that the 
bursting of the gun was caused by the jamming of the 
shot, please explain what you mean by that ?—I can 
give no reason how the shot jammed. I made that 
statement as being the only conceivable reason for the 
gun bursting explosively. 

33. (Capt. Barker.) Was the gas escape observed 
after the first round (i.e., the round of battering charge) 
on 2nd January, and 4lso after the round which burst 
the gun ?—I cannot say, and there is no one alive but 
Wu. Caswell, so far as I am aware, who saw the gun 
- fired.* 

84. (Mr. Bramwell.) In your judgment, does not 
- the white band which appears round the socket of the 

wad you produced yesterday show that the socket must 

have been withdrawn from the body of the wad and 
then have been re-rammed against the body of the wad 
_ which had been remaining and remained in position ? 
-—Yes. 


ia *Note.—Captain Chatfield was asked to ascertain from Wm. 
_ Caswell whether the gas escape was noticed at the breech of 


" the gun near the cascable at any time during that day previous 
to the explosion of the gun. 


Lizurenant H. W. 8S. Gisson, Gunnery Lieutenant of H.M.S. “'Thunderer,” examined. 


38. (Chairman.) The Committee wish you to give 
any information you are able with reference to the 
explosion of the left gun in the turret on 2nd 
January ?—The gun was loaded with full charge and 
_ empty common shell, with gas check screwed on in 
the usual manner, and to the best of my belief the 
papier-miché wad was used. After the guns were 
loaded I was myself in the turret and saw the left gun 
was runout. I then went on the hurricane deck, and 
after a short interval heard the right gun fired, and 
after another interval of a few minutes heard the ex- 
- plosion of the left gun. By the noise and sound of 
the falling material I knew something was wrong, 
and went at once to the battery deck. On arriving 
outside the fore-turret (on the battery deck) I found 
the lights extinguished, much smoke, and burning 
material about, and then I assisted, under the com- 
_ mander’s orders, to extinguish the fires and to remove 
_ the débris. 
39. Was the gun loaded with the hydraulic rammer, 
and was the working of it satisfactory ?—The gun was 
loaded with hydraulic rammer, and I believe it was 
working satisfactorily. ~ 
40. Is it quite certain that the shell used on this 
occasion was an empty and not a filled one?—Yes; 
- because I saw the shell on the trolly ready for loading 
' that morning, and I have since counted the number of 
filled common shell and found them cotrect. 
_ 41. Have you formed any opinion as to the cause of 
the explosion ?—I think that the shot moved from its 
_ place after being rammed home, and contrary to our 
former experience the cartridge did not follow it, and 
_ that the gas generated by the explosion of the charge 
acted as a blow instead of a pressure upon the base of 
‘the projectile and effectually jammed it. Very pro- 
_ bably, in my opinion, the fore part of the shell, being 
weaker than the base, was broken, and so assisted to 
__ wedge the base in the bore, and caused the bursting of 
the gun. Oy 
_ 42. Can. you inform us approximately how often the 
shot has been withdrawn with the wad in loading, 
and if on each occasion the cartridge followed the 
 shot?—It has occurred many times when using the 
old pattern wads before alteration, but I cannot say 
_ how often, and the cartridge always followed the shot. 
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is) 2a ~ Caprain Cuatrierp further examined by Major Owen, R.A. 


35. I understand from that answer that in your 
opinion this is a proof that on this occasion the body 
of the wad was not withdrawn with the rammer. Am 
I correct in this understanding ?—Perfectly correct, 
if this piece is the piece that was withdrawn from the 
left gun on the rammer head before the explosion. 

36. (Col. Dumaresqg.) Was anything observed of 
the projectile after the gun was fired?—Nothing. I 
was watching for the shot, and an officer in the main- 
top was watching also, but nothing was seen of it. 

37. (Major Owen.) Do you not think that if the 
wad was rammed hard home upon the point of the 
shot it is possible that the centre papier-maché tube 
might have been forced back through the shoulder as 
shown by the wad produced, at the back of the wad, 
at the same time as the shoulder itself was detached 
from the back of the wad, 2.e., that the two might have 
happened simultaneously ?—It is possible, but I think 
it was more likely to have been done on the second 
ramming. 


Major Owen submitted to the Committee that some 
experiments should be tried to determine the action 
upon the wad when rammed hard home upon the head 
of the shot under conditions as similar as possible to 
those which held in this particular. case. 


The Committee decided upon making these experi- 
ments. 


The witness withdrew. 


\ 


Since using the new pattern wads, or altered old 
pattern, this has not happened. : 

- 43. What means do you adopt for ascertaining when 
the shot is home ?—Watching the tell-tale, and the 
experience of the officer in charge of the loading, and 
after the gun is laid for the centre of the port by 
pricking the cartridge. The tell-tale I do not consider 
at all efficient, and I am told that the coil broke while 
loading on this occasion. 

44, Will you explain to the Committee how the 
experience of the officer in charge of the loading 
enables him to tell when the shot is home ?—By 
watching the rammer staff coming out, and by the 
sound and manner in which it is brought up in the 
gun. With'the rammer as it is now fitted I do not 
see how the staff could be marked. 

45. (Adm'. Boys.) How long have you been gunnery 
lieutenant of the ‘* Thunderer” ?—Since when first 
commissioned, on the Ist May 1877. 

46. Have you been constantly in the habit of super- 
intending the working of the hydraulic gear in the 
fore-turret ?—Yes. 

47, Have you ever worked the lever of the rammer 
yourself ?—Yes. 

48. Can you.not feel by the action of, the lever, 
when accustomed to its use, that the charge has gone 
home in the bore >—Yes. 

49. And do you think that the man who worked 


the lever on this occasion was capable of knowing that | 


the charge was home, irrespective of the indicator > 
I should think so. 

50. Ishe the man who has always attended this lever, 
and is he available as a witness ?—He has attended 
the lever latterly, and I cannot say whether he is 
available, as he is not on board the ship; I think his 
name is George Randall. 

51. Is it the custom when the indicator is out of 
order, or when there is any doubt as to the charge 
being home, to drive the rammer home two or three 
times ?—-When there is any doubt of the charge being 
home it is rammed home again. 

52. Do you know if on this occasion the rammer 
was forced home more than once ?—I think so, but I 
do not know for certain; this information can be 
obtained from Mr. Jackson, boatswain. 
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53. After the charge has once been rammed home, 


and it is thought necessary to repeat the ramming, 
does not the second or third ramming partake of the 
nature of a blow ?—I should think so. 

54. Is it the custom to look down the bore if there 
is any doubt as to the shot being home ?—It was 
formerly when using the old pattern wads, but it has 
latterly been discontinued. 

55. How many joints are there in the telescopic 
rammer ?—TI believe two, but am not sure, 

56. Has it ever to your knowledge happened that a 
charge has been rammed to the extent of the first 
joint ; that the second or third joint (if any) have not 
worked, leaving the charge a long distance from the 
bottom of the bore —The rammer has failed to do 
its work on one or two occasions, but to the best of 
my recollection it was through a washer leaking, leaving 
the charge, I should think, about half way up the 


bore, and on these occasions, on No. 1 endeavouring to - 


prick the cartridge, he discovered it was not home. 

57. With the new or altered wads have you ever 
known a shot to slide down the gun after being 
rammed home ?—No. 

58. Why do you think it was the case on the 
occasion of the accident ?—The place where the gun 
has burst is, I think, just where the shot always 
stopped when it did slide down the bore. 

59. Can you give any explanation as to why the 
shot did stop in this particular position ?—No. 

60. Do you know at what angle of depression a 
shot will slide down the gun without a wad >—No, 

61. Was there any motion of the ship on this day, 
and does the rolling motion affect the action of a pro- 
jectile in the gun as to sliding down the barrel with 


reference to the loading positions 2-—The motion of 


the ship was from about 1° to 2°, and I have neyer 
found any motion affect the loading of these guns. 

62. Where was the common shell taken from with 
which the gun was loaded ?—Fore-shell room. 

63. Could there possibly have been an error in 
bringing a filled shell instead of an empty one from 
the shell room ?—No. 

64. (Capt. Singer.) You say the gun was loaded 
with a full charge, could there have been any mistake 
made in the charge ?—I think not. 

65. (Rear-Adm' Boys.) Can you give the position 
of the cartridge cases with the cartridges in them that 
were on battery deck before the explosion, and where 
they were picked up after the explosion ?-—No. 

66. (Col. Dumaresg.) Can you give any reason why 
the charge should follow the withdrawal of the rammer 
at one time and not at another ?—The reason it did 
formerly was that the projection of the wad that fits 
the rammer head in many cases fitted it very tightly, 
some distance 
before becoming disengaged, but with the cone-shaped 
projections this has never been the case. 

67. Then how do you account for your statement 
that the shot had started in front of the charge at the 
time the gun burst ?—I cannot account for it, but I 
think that it was on account of the wad not being 
sufficiently strong. } 

68. (Major Owen.) How many rounds have been 
fired with the new or altered wads from the guns in 
the fore-turret ?—I cannot say. 

69. Supposing that an altered wad had been used, 
the projection on which had become damp, do you 
think, with regard to your answer 66, that it might 
have acted as one of the old pattern unaltered wads ? 
—No. 

70. Do you know of any instance in which, when 
using the old pattern wads, the shot was rammed home 
more than once, and in which the shot and wad were 
partially withdrawn, if so, did the cartridge follow the 
shot ?—The cartridge always followed the shot, but 
whether the wad had been withdrawn after a second 
ramming home I cannot say. 

71. In answer to 58 you stated that the shot in cases 
where it slipped or was drawn forward stopped at a 


particular point in the bore, can you say what distance 
f ih B ' 
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that point would be from the bottom of the bore a 
I should think about 80 inches to the base. | . 
72. In the previous round, when both guns were 
discharged by electricity, were the projectiles of bo th: 
guns observed to strike the water ?>—Yes, — 
78. Is that mentioned in the practice report or — 
otherwise ?-—Yes. 
74, Have you in the case of the 35-ton guns of the 
after-turret ever observed any slipping of the shot — 
when the guns have been at their extreme depression, 
and the depression increased by the rolling of the ship ? 
—We have never fired the guns with much, if any, — 
depression. a 
75. Have you ever observed a slipping forward of a — 
projectile in the case of any heavy gun?—I don’t 
remember any. a) 
76. Is there any evidence available who can connect 
the portion of the wad produced before the Committee — 
with that employed with the round that burst the gun? 
—Yes; Randall, the man who loaded, would know 
whether it was or not, and Mr. Jackson, boatswain, — 
and Mr. Palmer, engineer, might know. = 
77. (Capt. Barker.) Do you know of any reason — 
for not reventing the gun when it was examined at 
Portsmouth 27th Sept. 1875, when the size of vent — 
34 would indicate wear sufficient to necessitate this _ 
repair ?—I know of no reason. a 
78. Was the gas escape (or tell-tale) through cas-. 
cable attended to and observed after each round before ~ 
the gan burst.P—I am not aware that it was specially — 
looked to after the last-round ; but had there been any 
eseape of gas I believe thé captain of the gun would 
have noticed it when laying the gun by scale. a 
79. It is stated that the guu was loaded at an angle — 
of depression of 114°, would not the charge following 
the rammer lead you to suppose that this was due to M 
the angle of depression at which the loading was per- — 
formed ?>—Yes, if the wad was not sufficiently stiff or | 
strong. } : q 
80. (Major Owen.) Is it possible that there could 7 
have been a crack in the steel tube previous to the 
firing of the round which burst the gun ?>—Yes, so 
far as I know. ;: 
81. How many rounds have been fired from this 
gun before it burst since any examination of the bore _ 
by eye or' otherwise ?—49 (forty-nine), a 
82. Is there no cursory examination made when the _ 
gun is cleaned out after firing ?—The bore is looked 
down to see that it is clean, and that is all. ; 
88. Do you not think that any serious flaw would 
have been observed at that time ’—Probably it would. 
84. (Mr. Bramwell.) You state that to the best of 
your belief a papier-miché wad was used, is any other _ 
kind of wad ever used, or is the gun ever hydraulically — 
loaded without a wad at all?—We have never used 
any other kind of wad, and I have never known the _ 
gun loaded without a wad. 
85. You have stated that the old wads were tight, 
were they fitted into the rammer head ? Do you know ~ 
how they were relative to the bore of the gun as 
regards their tightness, and whether there were not 
two classes of old wads in respect to this question of 
tightness in the bore of the gun?—TI have always. 
found them tight in the bore of the gun, and there 
was a slight variation sometimes.’ oo. 
86. Do you know, or is there any one that can tell 
us, whether the wad that was used on this occasion A 
was an old wad altered or a new wad ?—lI do not. a 
know myself, possibly Mr. J ackson, boatswain, might ; 
there is a man who, I think, put the wad on, Westcott, 
who might know. a 
87. I think you have stated that on every occasion 
when the wad and shot followed the rammer in its = 
retreat from the gun the cartridge followed the shot ; a 
how do you know this ?—Because the cartridge could 
not be pricked, and on one occasion, thinking the charge 
was home, we fired a tube and the charge did not 
explode. , oh 
88. Is not the only thing shown by the ability to. 
prick the cartridge ‘the fact that the cartridge jis. i? 
home ?—Yes. 7 
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89. Dues it not follow, therefore, that if the shot 
went forward in the gun and the cartridge did not, 
that you would be able to prick the cartridge, and, 

therefore, the mere fact of being able to prick the 
eartridge is no proof that whenever the shot moves 
the cartridge always follows it >—Yes. 

90. Then do you amend your former answer that 
whenever the shot moved'in the gun the cartridge 
follows it ?—I do not say that it always does, but that, 
according to all our former experience, it has always 
done so, as far as we can tell. ; 

91. Had any other means been resorted to to ascer- 
tain, excepting the ability to prick the cartridge ?— 
When there has been any doubt the man has been 
‘ordered to look down the bore. 

‘92. And on such inspection, if the shot has been 
found to have moved, has the trial by attempting to 
prick the cartridge shown that that was moved also ? 
—Yes, 

93. (Hear-Adm' Boys.) Has your shot practice 
‘been generally good ?>—Yes. 

_ 94. Therefore, when the guns have been fired there 
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is reason to believe that the shot have been home 2— 
Yes. 

%5. (Major Owen.) Were all such instances as 
these mentioned in your answer 92, cases in which 
you knew that shot and cartridge had been once sent 
home and afterwards had slipped forward? Or were 
some or all of them instances in which shot had not 
been sent home in the first instance >— There were 
cases of both. - 

96. Were the old wads altered on board the 
“Thunderer” ? In this case was there any gauge 
used to verify the altered dimensions of the projection, 
and as a fact is there not a considerable difference in 
the dimensions of the projections of the wads so 
altered > No gauge was used, the projection being 
only required to keep the wad in its place on the 
rammer head ; provided it does that, the difference in 
size does not matter, if it is sufficiently smal]. 

97. But how was it assured that in all cases of the 
wads altered the projection was sufficiently small ?— 
By looking at it. 

98. Is not that a doubtful guide ?—I think not. 


The witness withdrew. 


At 2 p.m. the Committee adjourned to superintend the experiments with hydraulic loading gear referred 
, to in Note after question 37. 


THIRD DAY. 


‘ 


The Committee, having assembled pursuant to ad- 
Journment, opened proceedings at 10 a.m. 
| Minutes of previous sitting were read and confirmed. 
With reference to note after question No. 33, and at 
page 5, Captain Chatfield handed in the following 
answer from Wm. Caswell, leading seaman, now in 
hospital, viz.:— — 

Ans.—Gas escape was not noticed, but I think No. 1 
‘would have noticed if any smoke came out from it 
‘when he was laying the gun by scale. Did not prick 
the cartridge. 
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Monday, 27th January 1879. 


Captain Singer and Major Owen read their reports 
(See Appendix) upon the state of turret, &e.; the 
former is annexed and marked J., but the latter was 
retained by Major Owen for completion by further 
measurements, &e. 

Read annexed letters from Admiralty marked 
K, L, M (See Appendix), and it was decided that the 
enclosures to them should be handed to each member 
of the Committee for his perusal and information. 

The Committee then proceeded to carry out a series 
of experiments, as specified at pages 34 and 38. 


At 4 p.m, the Committee adjourned. 


ee on ee 
FOURTH DAY. 


Tuesday, 28th January 1879. 


The Committee, having re-assembled pursuant to 
adjournment, opened proceedings at 10 a.m. 
Minutes of previous day were read and confirmed. 


After discussion respecting the experiments carried 
out yesterday, the Committee proceeded to call further 
evidence. 


Mr. Martin Jackson, Additional Boatswain, examined. 


_98*. (Chuirman.) Were you the officer on the battery 
deck on the 2nd January last, and attending to loading 
guns in fore-turret >—Yes. 


__ 99. And were you"there when the explosion took 
place ?>—Yes. 

100, Had you seen the left gun of the turret loaded 
on that occasion just before the explosion ?—I saw 
the cartridge placed in the loading tube, common 
empty shell on the trolly, and No. 6 (Westcott) place 
his wad.on the rammer. I saw the shot go up and 
rammed home, but cannot say whether it was rammed 
more than once; I saw the rammer withdrawn, but 
did not notice whether anything followed the rammer. 
T saw a piece of wad, the socket only, in one of the 
men’s hands ; I am not sure, but I think it was 
Westcott’s. i 
_ 101. Do you think this socket of a wad, now pro- 
duced, is the one that was used on that occasion ?—T] 


cannot say for certain, but it looks very much like it ; 
to the best of my belief it is. E 

102. Do you think the white part of that socket 
would have remained as it is now, without being 
discoloured by the explosion, if it had been left any- 
where near the turret >—I think it would have been 
marked by the explosion if it had been left near the 
turret, because the beams and ship’s sides were all 
discoloured by smoke of the explosion. 

103. (Rear-Adm' Boys.) Do you think the piece 
of wad you saw must have come from one of the guns 
that was fired on that day ?—No. 

104. Then where do you think the piece you saw 


-came from ?—It may have been picked up on the 


deck, as I know that the gunner had some men em- 
ployed on day before preparing the wads. 

105. Do you think the piece you saw ever had been 
im a gun at all?—No ; because I think it would have 


been disfigured by the action of the rammer. 
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106. Do you know of anything that would connect 
the piece of wad you saw with the gun that exploded ? 
—No. , 

107. (Col. Dumaresq.). Has it ever in loading the gun 
been found necessary to make use of another wad, the 
first wad having come out, or been rendered unservice- 
able P—I have never seen it come out on the rammer, 
but we have had to extract it from the upper deck. 
This was one of the old pattern wads jammed in the 
gun while ramming home, and brought the rammer up. 
108. Has this occurred more than once ?—I only 


- recollect this once. 


109. Do you recollect what condition the wad was 
in when it was extracted >—It was one of the very 
thick wads, and was torn all round the edges. 

110. How long have you been in attendance at the 
loading of these guns?—Two years on first of May 
next, and am generally in charge of loading of the 
right. gun, which was my duty on that day. __ 

111. (Major Owen.) You state you saw the cart- 
ridge placed in the loading hole, was the charge a 
full charge or a battering one ?—A full charge. 

112. How do you know that the common shell used 
was not a full one ?—Previous to going to quarters 
the shell were got up in the morning and placed on 
the trolly, and knowing they were there when beating 
off to quarters, I went round and ran my hand over 
them and found there were four common empty shell 
and two Palliser. 

113. How did you know that the four common 
shell were efapty ?>—By having a wooden plug in the 
head of the shell and painted blue. ! 

114. Do you know as a fact that the common shell 
you saw placed in the left hand gun which burst was 
one of those four common empty shell you have 
mentioned ?—Yes. 

115. Where were you at the time of the explosion ? 
—Standing between the two rammers at the port 


_ loading position on port side of the deck. 


116. Was the battery deck on the explosion filled 


‘with a dense cloud of smoke, please describe what you 


saw and felt, merely as to the volume of smoke, gas, 
and flame which came down on to, the battery deck ? 
—At the instant of the explosion I was blown up to 
the beams, fell on the battery deck, could not see or 
get breath, it was quite full of smoke and I could not 
see anything whatever, except flame like a little flash 
of lightning. 

117. Do you not think it extraordinary that such 
an immense volume of smoke and gas should have 
been given by a charge of only 85 lbs. of powder ?— 
Yes ; I thought it was the magazine until I afterwards 
heard of the gun bursting. 

118. (Capt. Barker.) With reference to your answer 
to question 107, when the rammer was brought up, 
did you observe whether the wad was near or far 


The witness 


Lintrenant H. W. 8. 


133. (Major Owen.) Referring to your answer to 
73, can you lay before the Committee the report of 
the practice ?—I can bring the gunnery log.* 

134. Was there an officer specially detailed for 
watching the effect of the practice ?—Sub-Lieutenant 
Fraser. 

135. Have you ever known a detached gas check 
striking the water to have been taken for a projectile ? 
—No. 

136. Were the two projectiles fired at the round 
previous to the burst fitted with gas checks ?—Yes. 

137. You understand the hydraulic arrangements 
for running the gun in and out; when the gun recoils 
on firing, how is it kept in position and prevented 
from running up again ?—The water flows round to 
the front of the cylinder, and remains there before the 
piston. Aine 


* Note,—Gunnery log ordered to be produced. 


119. Do you know by whom or why the wad 


’ the bore of the gun to have it ready for the ni 
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from the muzzle ?—I did not observe, could not 
from the battery deck. 


taken out ?—I do not know by whom. I heard the 
word passed along by either Mr. Palmer or Mr. Phillips 
that the wad was jammed in the bore. we 
120. Have you ever known a common shell b 
up prematurely after firing this gun ?>—No, never. 
121. Was there any interval between loading 
previous round and that which burst the gun ?—Y¥ 
about four minutes. 
122. Do you ever put in a cartridge by itself i 


round ?—-No, never. 

123. (Mr. Bramwell.) You stated that you saw the 
cartridge’ and shot and wad of the left gun put in 
and the rammer withdrawn, and that then your atten- 
tion was called away to your own gun ; am I correct? 
—Yes. Lam 

124. Therefore, if anything had fallen out from 
left gun at the moment of withdrawal of the ramm: 
you would not have been in a position to have seen 
it ?—No. — F 

125. I think you said that shortly after this y 
looked towards the left gun and saw one of the m 
with a socket of a wad in his hand, am I right 
this P—Yes. 

126. Have you ever known an occasion when it 1 
been ascertained that the shot had slipped forwards 
and had to be re-rammed to send it home in either 
the guns, the right or left ?—We have no means 0 
knowing if the shot should slip forward still leay 
the powder in the chamber. 

127. Have you ever known that the shot 
powder have both slipped forward ?—We have ramm 
home and withdrawn the rammer, when the signal 
has been made again to sponge and load, meaning not 
home. a 

128. When was this signal made, before or al 
the gun was moved from the loading position % 
cannot say. f 

129. Do you know how the person, whoever it w: 
that passed the signal to sponge and re-load was aw: 
that the shot and powder were not home ?—By 
second captain of the gun trying his vent with 
priming wire, and finding the cartridge not hom 
would report to the officer in charge of the turret. 

130. And do you know whether, when he tries the 
priming wire, the gun is in the loading position or im 
the horizontal ?—I do not know. a 

181. (Major Owen.) After the round fired befor 
the one that burst the gun, did you see the left gum 
sponged out ?—No. a. 

132. If it had been would you not have seen it?— 


No; I was watching the indicator of the right gun, 


withdrew. 


Gipson re-examined. 


138. After the gun recoils it is prevented, is it 
from running up again by one of the men in 
turret moving a handle which actuates the hydra 
gear, so as to prevent this running up ?—Yes. a 

139. Supposing the man. attending to the handl 
not to stop the gun in this way at the moment it 
recoiled fully, the gun would run partially or wh 
up again, would it not, according to the time 
which he put on the stop ?—Yes, but very slowly. | a 

140. Have you ever known such an instance t0 
occur ?—I do not remember seeing any. ie 

141. Supposing one of the guns in the turret wher 
firing a salvo to missfire, and the man attending 
the handle to suppose that the gun had _ recoiled, t 
run up again by the stop not being put on in tin 
he would then run the gun back by means of his 
would he: not, so as to be ready for traversing 
loading >—Yes. 


Sey ee, 
Sia iis 
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142. In your opinion is such a case impossible or 
only improbable ?—I believe it is just possible, but 
highly improbable. 

143. Do you not think that the amount of flame 
and smoke observed throughout the ship was very 
much more than would have been expected from the 
explosion of only 85 lbs. powder, however effected ? 
—No. 

144, (Rear-Adm' Boys.) Is it possible in this case 
that the gun could have been loaded twice and fired 
with two charges in ?—Yes, if the man loading en- 
tirely neglected his duty. 

145. Would it rest only with the man loading ?— 
No. 

146. Explain with whom the possibility of such an 
occurrence would rest ?—The second captain of the 
gun, who would have torun the gun in without its 
having recoiled, and the officer superintending the 
loading. 

147. Would not all the crew of that gun be aware 
of that fact ?—Probably ; with reference to my answer 
146, I wish to explain that in the event of the gun 
having missed fire, and being put in the loading position 
and another charge and projectile rammed home, with 
the former round remaining in the gun, the officer 
superintending the loading could hardly fail to see 
that the rammer did not go nearly far enough up the 
bore. 

- 148. Would there be, in your opinion, more pro- 
bability of such an occurrence as loading a gun twice 
unintentionally, and firing it with two charges in, 
taking place with the hydraulic system of loading 
than with the usual system by hand ?—With the 
hydraulic system, because when loading by hand I 
think often the men look down the bore to satisfy 
themselves that there is no fire or other matter in the 
gun, also the marks on the rammer staff indicate 
plainly if there is anything more than usual in the gun. 

149. (Major Owen.) Referring to your answer to 
146, supposing it to be found that if the gun were 
loaded with two charges, one battering and one full, 
the disc at the head of the rear joint of the rammer 


4 


could become concealed ; does it follow that the officer 
superintending the loading would necessarily imagine 
that anything was wrong, the index being out of order, 
and the rammer not being marked ?—I should think 
he would notice it, because the rammer would only go 
a short way up the bore and then stop. 

150. (Mr. Bramwell.) Assuming the one charge 
to be in the gun a battering charge and a Palliser 
shell, and that the rammer was being used to insert a 
full charge and common shell, would there not still be 
space sufficient to allow the rear joint of the rammer 
to make several feet of traverse >— Yes. 

151. Would the officer in charge of the loading be 
able to see whether the front joint of the rammer did 
or did not move, or assuming the indicator to be out 
of order, has he any means of judging whether motion 
takes place, except by the sound of the water >—No, 
he could not see the small rod after the big joint has 
ceased to move; he would not be able to judge except 
by the sound, perhaps partially by the feel. 

152. After every firing, is not the inward run of 
the gun to the loading position due partly to the 
recoil, and also partly to the action of the hydraulic 
apparatus >—Yes. 

153. Whose duty is it to move the lever that causes 
that portion of the inward run of the gun which is 
due to the hydraulic apparatus ?—The captain of the 


gun. 

154. Would it be contrary to his duty for him so to 
thus move the lever immediately after the gun had 
fired, or after he believed it to have fired ?>—The 
captain of the turret gives the order directly the guns 
have fired, for whichever loading position they are to 
be loaded at, and No. 1 then runs it in. 

155. (Capt. Barker.) Have you ever known the 
guns to be loaded or partially loaded with two 
charges ?——No. 

156. (Col. Dumaresqg.) Has it ever happened that 
either of the two guns in the fore-turret after being 
fired have recoiled, and run out again owing to the 
stops not having been attended to >—I don’t remember 
any case. 


h. . The witness withdrew. 
The Committee then proceeded to superintend further experiments. 
At 2 p.m. the Committee adjourned. 


FIFTH DAY. 


Wednesday, 29th January 1879. 


was done in eight seconds. Read and confirmed minutes FIFTH DAY 


The Committee, having re-assembled pursuant to 


‘adjournment, commenced proceedings at 10 a.m. 


‘Visited the turret and saw right gun run in and 


of yesterday’s proceedings. 
Reports of results of experiments handed in by 
Captain Singer and Colonel Dumaresq read and con- 


out by the hydraulic apparatus, which on this occasion firmed. (See Appendix N. and O.) 


-—Oaprain CHATFIELD recalled and further examined. 


? a) 

157. (Chairman.) Did you yourself see the broad- 
side that was fired electrically just previous to the 
bursting of the gun, if so, please to state result of your 
observations as to the striking of the shot upon the 
water ?—I saw three shot of the electric broadside 
strike’ water and ricochet for a very considerable 
distance, some thousand yards from the ship. One 
shot only came from the after-turret and two from the 
fore-iurret, which I knew from the shot crossing after 
‘striking the water. I feel perfectly convinced in my 
own mind that it was a projectile, and not a gas check, 
that struck the water. 

_ 158. How was it only one shot came from the after- 
turret ?—One gun missed fire, although the electric 
tube had exploded. After the gun in the fore-turret 


burst, I gave orders for the missfired gun in the after-. 


turret to be drawn and cartridge thrown overboard, 
and it was reported to me by Lieutenant Stewart, the 
lieutenant of the after-turret, that this had been done. 


Ob O41, 
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159. Are you aware if priming wires of greater 
length than those supplied by the service were in use 
in the fore-turret on this occasion?—Yes. Priming 
wires were made on board for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing if the cartridge was home, as the service priming 
wires did not always show this from not being long 
enough, and the long ones were always most carefully 
used. 

160. (Rear-Adm' Boys.) Since you have been in 
command, had you exercised with electric firing 
previous to this >—Yes, on several occasions. 

161. Have the electric gun tubes generally acted 
efficiently when firing ?—Yes. 

162. Have you known other cases of missfire besides 
the one mentioned in after turret ?—I do not remember 
any. 

163. To what do you attribute the cause of the 
missfire of the gun in the after-turret ?—I can attribute 
no specific reason. 

B 


FOURTH 
DAY. 


Lieut.W. H.S, 
Gibson. 


28 Jan. 1879. 


29 Jan. 1879, 


Capt. 
Chatfield. 


\ 
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FIFTH DAY. 164, How many of your own improved priming 


Capt. 
Chatfield, 


29 Jan. 1879. 


wires were supplied to each turret?—One for each 
gun. 

165. (Capt. Singer.) For the electric broadside 
immediately preceding the bursting of the gun, at 
what distance was the target from the ship ?—About 
380 yards, as near as possible. 

166. (Col. Dumaresq.) Supposing a gun to miss- 
fire when an electric broadside is being fired, what 
is the method of communicating the fact ?—By voice 
tube from officer of the turret to pilot tower. . 

167. Was there time to give notice of the miss 
fire before the order was given to reload ?—Yes, 
ample time. The electric broadside was fired at a 
target 380 yards off. The ship’s course was altered 
eight points, and the ship steamed from the target 
1,000 yards, the target was then brought on the beam, 
and finding it too far the ship was neared the target 
about 200 or 3800 yards before the first independent 
gun was fired from the fore-turret, and about three or 
four minutes afterwards the gun burst. 

168. Would the officer of the turret necessarily 
report the missfire from his own observation ?—Most 
certainly from his own observation, as well as from 
being informed by the captain of the gun that the 
gun had missed fire. 

169. (Major Owen.) At what distance from the 
ship did the three shot severally first strike the water ? 

—I should say about 400 yards. 

170. Were you able quite distinctly to follow at 


the; same [time the ricochet of three several projec- . 


tiles, which would be at irregular distances and in 
different directions, or do you think it possible that 
you might have made some mistake in this ?—I do 
not think I made any mistake. 

171. I see by the gunnery log that since the Ist 
June 1878 electricity appears to have been used for 
firing the guns on 18 different occasions, that on nine 
of these occasions missfires occurred’; sometimes the 
tube exploding, sometimes not; is this correct, or can 


there be any practice not included in the gunnery 


log?—I_ cannot be responsible for the gunnery log 
previous to November 1878, but I presume that it is 
correct. ‘ 

172. Is there any other return of practice kept 
than that of the gunnery log produced ?—There is a 
quarterly return which was sent to the Commander-in- 
Chief in January last, and I believe a rough copy of it 
is on board. If so, it shall be produced. 

178. Can you furnish a return showing the exact 
amount of ammunition which should have been on 
board on 31st December 1878 ?—Yes, and it will be 
produced. (See Appendix P.) 

174. In case of a missfire, what means has the officer 
in charge of the fore-turret of himself observing 
whether such a thing has happened ?—If the gun 
did not recoil that would be sufficient proof of a miss- 
fire. Ifthe gun had been run in with a hydraulic 
lever after the order was given to fire, the officer of 
the turret would immediately find out from the 
number attending the lever whether the lever had 
been used for running in. 

175. Then in the latter case the officer would be 
entirely dependent for his knowledge upon the man 


CapTain CuatrreLp further examined. } 


181. (Capt. Barker.) What was the projectile with- 
diawn from the 35-ton gun of the after-turret on the 
morning of 2nd January 1879, when the electric 
broadside was supposed to have been fired ?—Palliser 
shell and battering charge. 


182. Did you not then after this round give the 
order to load with 85 lbs... charge common empty 
shell >—Yes. 


188. Was the charge then twice withdrawn from 
the 85-ton gun in the after-turret?—I cannot say, 
but the officer of the after-turret, Lieutenant Stewart, 


_ can inform the Committee. 


184, (Mr. Bramwell.) Am I right, Captain, Chat- 


The witness withdrew, cf izslt jg vieedd Io Jwensi aa 
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attending: the lever affording him the informati 
stated, would he not ?—The difference between the 
recoil on firing shot and the motion of the hydranlie 
ramming in is so great that no trained man or officer - 
could possibly mistake one for the other. My former 
answer was supposing that the officer of the turret 4 
not himself observe the recoil or running in hydrauli 
ally of the gun. ae 
176. It is quite possible, is it not, that if the officer 
in this case had been nearer to, and more especially 
observing the right hand gun, he might not hay 
observed the recoil or,running in of the other, person- 
ally, especially when we consider that even the entire 
running back by hydraulics to the loading position — 
need not take more than eight seconds. Onthe above — 
supposition, he would then be entirely dependent for 
his knowledge upon the man attending the lever, 
would he not ?—With reference to the first part of the 
question, it is, of course, possible that the officer of the 
turret may not have seen either of the guns recoil. 
With regard to the second part of the question, every 
man of the gun and captain of the turret would be 
equally well able to report whether the gun ran in 
from the recoil if firing or hydraulically. it Se 
177. You mean to say, I presume, that the officer a 
in charge of the turret and every man of the crew of ’ 
the gun, if specially observing the gun during the few _ 
seconds required for recoil or running back by hydrau= 
lics, would be equally able to distinguish between the oe 
two latter ?—Yes, I believe there could be no possible. 
mistake between the two, wee 
178. And, similarly, if the officer in charge of the d 
turret or any man of the gun’s-crew had not hisatten- _ 
tion fixed upon the gun during those few seconds, they 
would be equally unable to distinguish whether the _ 
gun had been run back by recoil or by the hydraulic | 
gear ?—Under the circumstances you mention ‘it is _ 
possible, but I cannot imagine any trained gun’s crew _ 
so neglecting their duty and their drill as your question P 
would suppose. ie 
(79. This answer would not, however, I presume, 
apply to the officer in charge of the turret, would ity 2 
as far as the latter portion of the answer is concerned ? ine 
—I consider it a most important part of the duty of — f 
the officer in charge of the turret to make certain that he 
the gun has fired or not. £ 
180. As to answer 159, please explain what you 
mean by the “ service pricker ” or priming wire, there a 
is, I see by the official books, a steel pricker 29 inches a) 
long, which should be employed with 38-ton guns, 
Such a pricker would reach from the outer surface up a 
to the axis of the gun, and a little more, that distance ¥ 
being only 282 inches in the case of these 12-inch 38- " 
ton guns ?—I refer to the priming wires or prickers _ 
supplied to this ship. Iam not aware whether thesteel 
pricker, 29 inches long, to which you refer is supplied. 


ie 

Captain Chatfield was requested to produce the 
priming wires in use on board upon the Committee | a 
re-assembling. a 
At 1 p.m. the Committee adjourned. 4 
And re-assembled at 2 p.m. The service priming 
wires in use on board “'Thunderer ” were examined, — 
and found to be 23 inches long. 4 


field, in supposing that there is no hydraulic apparatus 
in the after-turret, and that thus, in the event of a 
missfire and a non-recoil, a gun of that turret mush _ 
inevitably remain in the firing position until run in by. 
hand labour, while in the fore-turret the gun might in 
a similar event be fully run in in about eight seconds by __ 
the hydraulic power without any hand labour ?—Yes, 
but I have not noted the exact number of seconds — 
required to run the gun in by hydraulics. a 

185. Is it possible that a Palliser empty shell might, _ 
during its flight, break into two, and thus give the — 
same appearance as regards striking the water as would 
be given by two shells ?—I suppose it is possible, byt 
I have never known an instance, ‘toa 


__ 186. (Chairman.) Were you stationed to observe 
_ the shot practice on 2nd January when the left gun of 
fore-turret burst ?>—I was, from the crow’s nest at mast- 
head. - 

> eDSis; State what you observed when the electric 
_ broadside was fired just previously to the bursting of 
_ the gun?—I observed three shots fired, two from the 
foremost turret and one from the after-turret. The 
two from the foremost turret struck the water about 
_ 30.yards beyond the target, and about eight yards to the 
left of it.. The shot from the after-turret’ struck the 
water about 25 yards beyond the target, and about 
- four to the right of it. 
‘188. Did you observe the shots ricochet after 
_ striking the water ?—No, not at all. 
189. (Rear-Adm' Boys.) Are you in the habit of 
_ watching the target practice from the “ Thunderer ” 
and registering the results of the practice, and if so, 
_ how long have you been doing that duty >—I am, and 
_) have pean i in the habit of doing that'duty for the’ last 
14 months. 

‘190. Can you produce the rough notes* that were 

_ made at the last practice ?—I gave the gunnery lieu- 
- tenant the results of my observations, but think I may 
be able to produce them. 
- 191. You are aware that gas checks are now 
attached to projectiles, have you ever observed them 
_ becoming detached in flight?—I am ; I have never 
_ seen such a thing happen. 

192. Are you quite clear that there were three 
distinct splashes of projectiles striking the water on 
the firing of the first or electric broadside on 2nd 
January pan am. 

_. 198. Were any shots fired after this ?—There was 
one other shot fired from the fore-turret, and after 
_ that the explosion occurred. 

194. How many projectiles did you see actually 
strike the water on that day P—Four. 


* Note.~These rough notes were not produced, as sub -Lieu- 
tenant Fraser was unable to find them. 


bi JOHN CoRNISH, 


7901. (Chairman.) Were you stationed aloft on 2nd 
January to watch the practice when gun in fore-turret 
burst ?—Yes. 

202. Did you see the shot from the electric broad- 
side that was fired just before the burst of the gun 
took place ?—Yes. 

203. How many shot did you see sirike the water ? 
-—I saw three shot strike the water, and I also saw 
them in the air before they struck the water. 

a 204. Can you tell us from which turrets the three 
_ shot came that you saw ?—I am certain that two shot 
a came from fore-turret, the third shot from after-turret. 
205. (Adm' Boys. xt When the explosion took place, 
do you think there was more smoke or less smoke 
than usually comes from firing one gun in a turret ? 
oa Lay do not think there was more smoke than usual 
_ from the gun, but a great deal of smoke came up 
i: Aes the funnel. 

206. (Major Owen.) When a broadside is fired 
froma turret of this ship, it is not always easy to 
- fell that one or two shot strike the water, I think you 
said >—Yes.. 

"i 207. Then sometimes, even when looking out, might 
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if 


Sub-Lieutenant Joun A. M. Fraser examined. 


195. “Will you state what you observed yourself re- 


‘specting the explosion ?—I was watching the target 
Pp g P g 4 


through, my glasses waiting for the next shot to be 
fired, when I heard the report of the explosion, and 
instantaneously felt myself thrown violently against 
the top rim, and all was utter darkness, while I felt 
portions of ‘material being hurled thr ough the air on 
either side of me, I also. experienced great difficulty 
in breathing, and a great smell of powder. The smoke 


. clearing away I looked down and saw the fore-turret 


revolving, with one man’s body lying partly on top. 
I could not see the legs. Surmising that some very 
bad accident had happened I immediately came down 
from aloft. 

196. Do you think there was more smoke than 
usual when firing the guns, and was there anything 
peculiar about the smoke ?—-There was a very great 
deal more smoke, and it was denser and blacker than 
that which is usually caused by the aren) of a 
charge. 

197. (Capt. Singer.) Did the pace of the gun 
cause a greater explosion than the discharge of an. 
ordinary gun ?-—Very little more, if anything at all. 

198. (Col. Dumaresq.) From what you have stated, 
I suppose it would have been impossible on account 
of the smoke for you or anyone else on board to 
observe the flight of any projectile or fragments of 
shell from the gun which burst ?—Certainly impos- 
sible to anyone abaft the fore-turret. 

199. (Major Owen.) Was there or could there 
have been any person forward of the fore-turret on 
this occasion who could, have made such an obser- 
vation?—It would be most improbable that anyone 
could have been there. 

200. (Chairman.) When you were watching the 
shot from electric broadside, did you distinctly see the 
three several shot in the air before striking the 
water ?—I distinctly saw the three shot in the air 
just before they struck the water through my field 
glasses. 


The witness withdrew. 


A.B., examined. 


you make a mistake as to the number of shot which 
you thought you saw ?—No. 

208. Did you ever see a gas check strike the water 
by itself ?—No. 

209. Have you seen much firing with was checks on 
the shot ?—I have only seen them in this ship. 

210. (Mr. Bramwell.) Did you know a broadside 
was going to be fired ?—No. 

Qi. T suppose you know that something was going 
to be fired ?—Yes. 

212. From which turret did you expect the fire to 
come from ?—I did not know from which turret to 
expect the fire. 

213. Were you looking through-a glass ?—No. 

214, What were you looking at, the target >—Yes, 
I generally looked at the target. | 

215. And whereabouts were the shot when you first 
saw them in the air, near the ship, or near the target ? 
—Just before they struck the water. 

216. Did you see the shot bound and ricochet more 
than once ?—No. 

217. Then how many splashes did you see in the 
water altogether ?—Three. 


The witness withdrew. 


The Committee then proceeded to carry out further experiments. 
At 4,30 p.m. the Committee adjourned. 


FIFTH DAY. 


Sub- Lieut. John 
A. M. Fraser. 


29 Jan. 1879. 


John Cornish. 
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30 Jan. 1879. 
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Capt. 
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SIXTH DAY. 


Thursday, 30th January 1879. 


Committee re-assembled pursuant to adjournment, 
and commenced proceedings at 10 a.m. 

Minutes of preceding day read and confirmed. 

Read copy of telegram to Admiralty, and reply 


CAPTAIN CHATFIELD recalled. 


218. (Major Owen.) Can you produce the regula- 
tions for drill laid down for officers and men when 
working turret guns with which hydraulic ramming 
in and out and loading gear is employed. Also any 
instructions laid down in connexion with exercise or 
practice with such guns. Also similar regulations and 


WitiiAm Trinnam, Signalman, third-class, examined. 


219. (Chairman.) Were you aloft on morning of 
2nd January, when gun in fore-turret burst, watching 
shot practice P—Yes, 

220. Do you remember a broadside being fired just 
previously to the gun bursting ?—Yes. 

221. How many shot did you see strike the water 
from that broadside >—Two. 

222. Do you know how many guns were fired from 
that broadside ?—I cannot say, but I saw two shot ; 
that was all the shot I saw. 

223. Ifa third shot had been fired, do you think you 
would have seen it >—Yes. 

224. (Rear-Adm' Boys.) Had you ever been up in 
the top before to watch target practice ?—Yes. 

225. From which turret did the two shot you saw 
come ?—One from each turret. 

225. How long have you been in the ship?—All 
the commission, two years on Ist May. 

_ 227. Has it been your duty always to be in the top 
to look out for the practice >—Yes. 

228. Were you using a glass >—No. 

229. Where did you watch for the shot, coming 
from the turret, or by looking at the target ?—By 
watching at the target. 

230. Did you register the practice on a piece of 
paper or on a slate >—No. 

231. Were you up there expressly to look after the 
shot ?—Yes, with Mr. Fraser. 

232. Did Mr. Fraser refer to you as to where you 
saw the shot strike ?—No, he only refers when he 
does not see it himself. 

233. Did you on this occasion give Mr, Fraser any 
information as to the striking of the shot ?—No. 

234. Nor yet as to the number ?—No. 

235. Do you think more smoke than usual came 


' from the explosion by bursting of the gun than does 


from the ordinary firing of a gun from the turret ?— 
Yes. 

236. Was there anything peculiar in the smoke ?— 
No, there were pieces flying all about the top, but 
nothing peculiar in the smoke. 

237. Did you know a broadside was going to be 
fired at commencement of the practice ?—No. 

238. Did you think there was anything peculiar in 
only one shot coming from each turret, or did you 
expect more than two shot to come ?—No, because: 
there were sometimes missfires. I expected four shot 
from the two turrets, 

239. (Major Owen.) Referring to your answer to 
question 228, you did not use glasses, I suppose, because 
the target was so near ?—I had glasses, but was not 
using them. i 

240. Because I suppose you could see quite dis-~ 
tinctly without them ?—Yes. | 

241. Referring to answer 230, you ure not in the 
habit, I suppose, of putting down on a slate or paper 
the result of what you saw when watching target 
practice ?—No, 


” COMMITTEE : 


‘would be more. 


thereto, respecting recent experiments with wads, 
(Appendix Q.) : 

Captain Singer read results of further experiments 
tried yesterday. (See Appendix 0.) 
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instructions for officers and men employed with turret 
guns not worked with hydraulic gear ?—Yes, 
Captain Chatfield requested to produce them. 
These books were accordingly produced and laid on — 
the table. \ 
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242, Referring to answer 233, it is not the custom, 

I suppose, for you to inform the officer looking out 
where you may see the shot strike unless asked ?—No. _ 
243. (Capt. Barker.) Referring to question 225, 
what leads you to believe you saw one shot from each 
turret and not both from one turret ?—By the smoke 

from each turret and direction of the shot. 

244. Describe the direction of the shot as you saw 
them go ?—One went to the right of the target, the 
other to the left, one was short, the other went over. 

245. Was it much to the right and left that the 
shot went, was there much interval between them 
when striking the water ?—About 100 yards. 

246. And how did they go after striking the water ? 
—I cannot recoilect. + aI 

247. (Mr, Bramwell.) Did you see the shots strike 
the water more than once, that is, did they ricochet? _ 
-—Yes. 

248. Many times?—No ; 1 only saw them strike 
the water once after the first time. i 

249. Do you think it possible that one of what you 
thought was a ricochet was due to a third shotp—  _ 
No. 

250. Why do you think it was not possible 2— | 
Because it bounded so far off after it at first struck 
the water. 

251. Where you stood could you see the ports of 
the turret from which the broadside was fired ?—No. . 

252. Could you from there see smoke coming out __ 
of the ports, or see smoke which had come out of the __ 
ports, and if so, did you happen to see it?-—I could _ 
only see it when it came out in a cloud when the gun 
was fired. fi 

253. And did you see that ?>—Yes. 

254, Do you think you can distinguish between 
the smoke that would come from the firing of both | 
guns at once in a turret, and the smoke that would | 
come from firing only one gun in a turret ?—There 


255. On the occasion of this broadside did you 
notice whether there was more smoke from one turret 
than from the other, and if so, from which turret the 
greater quantity of smoke came ; or was the quantity 
of smoke about equal from each turret ?—I was not 
looking at the turrets. I was looking at the target 
when the gun was fired. 

256, Referring to question 253, where you say you 
did see the smoke, explain when it was that you saw 
it, if you were not looking at the turrets when the 
guns were fired ?—Shortly after the shots reached 
the target, because we were enveloped in smoke, 

257. Can you form any judgment as to which 
turret the smoke that enveloped you came from, and 
whether the quantity was such as would come from 
only one gun, or from both guns in that turret ?— 
From the foremost turret and from one gun. 

258, Which side was the broadside fired from ?— 
Starboard, 


\ 
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_—«-259. Was the ship steaming at the time ?—Yes. 268. (Col. Dumaresgq.) Is it the custom of the look- SIXTH DAY. 
| -:260. Which way was the wind ?—Off the starboard out men to detect in which turret a missfire take 

bow. place by observing the volume of smoke?—No. | William 
|, 261. (Chairman.) Have you ever previously men- 264. Had you any other duties to attend to besides a riahaas, 


tioned to anyone on board that you had only observed observing the shot practice >—Only to keep an eye 80 Jan. 1879 

| two shot delivered from that broadside?—Only to _ on the target. . 

Captain Chatfield. 265. (Major Owen.) Did you observe any differ- 

é 962. And was there .anyone else aloft besides Mr. ence in the smell of. the smoke given when the gun 

_ Fraser, Cornish, and yourself observing this practice? exploded, and that caused by the smoke given out 
_ —There was a Gatling gun’s crew up there. usually when the gun is fired >—No. 


— i 


im The witness withdrew. 


James A. Morcan, Captain Maintop, examined. 
266. (Chairman.) Were you aloft on the morning were in the crow’s nest '—No. I could see the target James A 
| of 2nd January when the target practice was going after guns were fired; the smoke did not obscure the Morgan. 
iy, on P— Yes. ; target at all, as the smoke was gone soon after the 
' 267. Do you remember the broadside that was fired guns were fired. 
just previous to the bursting of the gun in the fore- 284. Did you fire the Gatling gun at all ?—-No. 
turret ?—Yes. I was not certain at the time whether =“ 285. (Major Owen.) Referring to answer 270, you 
it was a broadside or independent firing. say that you saw two shot strike near the target on 
268. Did you see any of the shot from that broad- the firing of the broadside, supposing another shot 

side strike the water, if so, how many ?—I saw two. had struck the water almost at the same time any 
| 269. From which turret ?—I put them down, one where near the target, is it not probable that you 
_ from each turret. would have seen it also ?—No. 
hs 270. Do you think a third shot from that broadside 286. Will you explain why it is not probable that 
he might have been fired without you having seen it?— you would have seen it ?—Sometimes the two shots 
ee Yes. may pitch so very close together that they make a 
; 271. So far as your observation went, how many splash, and it is not certain whether they are two or 
_ ghots do you believe were fired from that broadside ?— one. 
I saw the two. 287. Then I take it that you mean to say that the 
i 272. Did you see the columns of smoke from the only way in which you may have been mistaken in 

turrets when the guns were fired >—Yes. thinking that only two shot struck the water, is, if in 


273. Do you think either of them were due to more this case one of the splashes which you took to be 
than one gun ?—I cannot say; I was watching the made by one shot was really made by two shot striking 


_ fore-turret mostly. the water so close together as to look like one ?— 
he 274, (Rear-Adm' Boys.) What was your duty in Yes. 
the erow’s nest ?—Attending the Gatling gun. 288. Does it often happen that when firing three 
i 275. Were you firing the Gatling gun ?—No. guns at the same time two shot are taken for one ?— ~ 
i 276. Was the Gatling gun pointed towards the Sometimes. 


277. Were you paying attention to the firing of the you think that there was more, or much more, smoke 
__ guns and the flight of the shot ?—After tle report of given off than upon the ordinary firing of a gun with 
the shot I was watching the target. a full charge ?—I did not take that much notice ; the 
__—s-« 278. Was that part of your duty, or were you shock took away our attention after the explosion. 
% merely looking at it while you were waiting ?—Merely 290. (Capt. Barker.) You said that the shot struck 
q 
1 


a target ?—Yes. : 289. Upon the explosion of the gun which burst do 
’ 


looking at it. the water about 40 yards over, were they wide apart 
279. How do you judge that one shot came from or close?—One was to the right and one was to the 

each turret ?—I could see the smoke from each turret. left. 

+ 280. Could you see the shot in the air before they 291. Do the shot from one turret only generally 

a struck the water; near the target ?>—I did not watch pitch close together when broadsides are fired ?—I 

the shot. I was looking at the target. never take that particular notice. 

rc 281. Did you see how far the shot struck the 292. (Major Owen.) If they always did so I suppose 

water from the target >About 40 yards over. I saw you would have done so ?—Yes, I should have noticed 

the splash in the water from both shot, about 40 yards it. 


over. 293. (Chairman.) Have you often been aloft while 
282. Did you see the shot strike the water again shot practice was going on ?>—Yes. 
after the first graze ?—No. 294. Have you ever noticed the whistle of the shot, 


283. Did the smoke from this broadside obscure the or the noise it makes going through the air ?—I never 
target after you saw the shot strike from where you take any notice of that. 


pre é The witness withdrew. 


At the conclusion of the examination of this witness Captain Chatfield stated to the Committee that on the 
electric broadside being fired the concussion from the fore-turret unshipped the compass in the wheel-house 
over the fore-turret, which had never occurred before, and the staff commander remarked to him at the time 
that the concussion was greater than he had known before. 

At 12.45 Committee adjourned, and re-assembled at 1.45 p.m. 
After carrying out a series of experiments with wads, results of which will appear in Appendix, the Com- 


mittee adjourned at 4 p.m. 


~~ 
Bee 


Note.—A certain portion of one of the largest fragments of No. 1 B. coil was directed to be cut out to afford specimens for 
; testing the iron ; also cranks were directed to be prepared to ascertain the exact power necessary to withdraw the cartridge and 
to restrain the shot from slipping down the bore when gun was in the loading position. 
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firmed. 


The Committee decided to adjourn until Monday, 
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recap Oe ON 


“THUNDERER” COMMITGK : 
SEVENTH DAY. 


Friday, 31st January 1879. 


Committee re-assembled pursuant to adjournment 


The minutes of preceding day were read and con- 


morning upon termination of this day’s proceedings. 


Proposed by Major Owen that Captain Chatfield be 
applied to for information required upon the following 


points, which after discussion was agreed to. 


For comparison with drill book for after-turret and 
M. 8’. S’. drill for fore-turret. Plans of both turrets, 


Caprain Cuartrierp further examined. 


295. (Capt. Barker.) Respecting your statement 
made yesterday (after question 294) with reference to 
the severe concussion felt on firing the electric broad- 

_ side, and observed by the unshipping of the compass 
in the wheel. house over the fore-turret, can you state 
exactly whether the fore-turret was laid before or 
abaft the beam on this occasion >—Not to three or four 


degrees T cannot ; it was about on the beam. 


296. Have you ever known the guns to have been 
fired (with a battering charge) when the turret was 


trained so far aft as on this occasion >—Yes. 


297. Did you notice that the direction of the wind 
and training of turret has a very great influence on 
the concussion observed in the wheel-house ?—No, I 
know positively that it has, but the direction on which 
the guns are fired does make a difference in the con- 


cussion on the hurricane deck. 


298. Would you have expected a great concussion 


in the wheel-house on this occasion ?—No, 


299. (Major Owen.) The compass unshipped was I 


think the starboard one ; what happened to the port 
compass ?—It had been unshipped previously. 
300. For what reason ?—To prevent ‘its being 


The witness withdrew. 


Groren Syext, A.B., examined. 


303. (Chatirman.) Were you aloft. on 2nd January 


whilst the shot practice was taking pla 
304, Do you remember a broadside 


ce P—Yes, 
being fired just 


previous to the bursting of the gun in the fore-turret ? 


—Yes, 
305. How many shot did you see s 
from that broadside ?—T wo. 


trike the water 


306. From which turret did they come ?—They 


seemed to come one from each turret. 


_ 807. Did you see the shots pitch, and if so, where- 
abouts with respect to the target ?—Yes, I saw them 
pitch, one about 150 yards over the target, in my 
judgment, and one just short of the target. 

308. Were they about in the same direction ?—Well 


I could not say as to the direction, 


309. Did you think it possible a third could have 
been fired on that occasion without your seeing it ?— 


Yes. 


310. (Rear-Adm.' Boys.) Are you a seaman gunner ? 


INO, 


311. How long have you been stationed in the top 
or crow’s nest at quarters P—Since May Ist, 1877. 


312. Do you generally watch the 


shot from the ° 


turrets at, target practice ?—Sometimes. 
313. Did you observe the shot. to ricochet after the 


first graze ?—No. 


314, Did you know a broadside was going to be 


fired from both turrets ?—No. 


315, What makes you think one shot came from one 
turret and one from another ?—By the way the shots 


pitched. 

316. Did you see the smoke coming 
from this broadside ?—I was not lookin 
I was looking at the shot. 


from the turrets . 


g at the turret ; 


The witness withdrew. 


showing positions of the different numbers of the gun’s_ 
crews, and of the officer at different parts of the drill 
at practice. (Appendix R.) , ee 

Diagrams of ship on the 2nd of January 1879, and 
showing the position of the turrets, &c., and of the — 
guns in them. (Appendix R.) (1.) When the electric 
broadside was fired. (2.) When the round was fired p 
which burst the gun. The direction in which the ship 
was going and her speed to be noted on the diagrams, 
as well as the direction of the wind, and its force, and 
the position of the target. (See Appendix R.) + 


damaged, it having been found by experience that 
when the guns were fired on the starboard broadside 

. with battering charges, the compass was always un- — 
shipped by the firing. This information I received -. 

from Staff-Commander Jackson, who can give the. 
committee further information. 5 
301. If the same thing did not happen to the star- 
board compass when guns were fired with battering 
charges on the port broadside, we may conclude, I 
presume, that there was some weakness or defect in 
the shipping of the port compass as compared with that 
of the starboard compass ?—I think it had more to. > 
do with the position of the turret when firing the gun. 
Since I have commanded the ship, the guns havealways 
been fired on the starboard side, or right ahead. . > 
302. Any defect or weakness in the shipping of the 
compass might, I presume, be developed accidentally 
or otherwise during intervals between practice, sothat 
on the occasion of practice at the end of the interval a 
shock, even if not so severe as usual, might unship 
the compass ?—Possibly, but very highly improbable, 

as the compasses are daily examined. 


317. When this broadside was fired, did you make 
any remarks to anybody about the number of. shots “a 
that came from the guns ?—No. 

318. Did not you think it was rather odd that only 
two ‘shots should pitch at the target, and did you ex. 
pect to see any more ?—No ; because I did not know ; 
if broadside or independent fire was expected. 6.) 

319. (Major Owen.) With reference to answer 310, 
supposing that another shot struck the water about 
the same time as the two you saw, and anywhere at /— 
all near the target, it is, I Suppose, much more likely, — 
that you would have seen such a third shot than that j 
you would not have seen it ?—I should have seen it }f. | 
it had been anywhere near the target at all. a 

320. Upon the firing of the round which burst thet 13 
gun, was there much more powder smoke given out 
than is usual upon the firing of a gun ?—I did not 
notice any more smoke, because I did not look at the © 
turret ; the shock was the only thing that made me 
look at the turret when the gun burst. P 

321. Were you able to see any fragments of iron ye 
strike the water after the explosion of the gun which 
burst >—No. — 

822. (Mr. Bramwell.) After the gun burst did 
smoke of any sort come round you in the top where 
you were '—Nothing more than usual. i 

323. Do you know the difference between the ap- 
pearance and smell of smoke from the funnels and ee 
gunpowder smoke?—I know the difference by the 
- smell, , F 

324, Judging by the smell, which kind of smoke _ 
do you believe it was that did come to the top ?—From 
the funnel, . 


825. (Chairman.) Were you in the top on the 

‘morning of 2nd of January when the shot practice 

took place ?—Yes. 

826. Do you remember the electric broadside which 

__ was fired just before the gun in the fore-turret burst ? 
 —Yes.. 

827. How many shot did you see strike the water 

from that broadside ’—Two. 

; 328. If a third shot, had been fired at that time, do 

you think you would have seen it ?—I cannot say for 

certain. 

| __ 829, Whereabouts did the shots pitch that you did 

La see, with reference to the target ?—One on the right 

__and the other on the left. 

_____ 830. Which turret did they come from, or was there 

a one from each ?—I cannot say for certain. 

881. (Rear-Adm' Boys.) Have you been in the 
habit of going up into the top at target practice ?— 
_ Yes; ever since I have been in the ship, 21 months. 
832. What was your duty up there ?—I was in the 
-_ armourer’s crew there, and No. 38 at the Gatling gun. 
___ 838. Did you generally observe where the shots fell 
at target practice >—Yes; every time, without we are 
firing with the Gatling. 

; 334. Do you ever use glasses to look at the shot + 
—No. | 
bs 335. If more than two shots had been fired, do you 
think you would have seen them ?—I cannot say for 
certain. 
| __ 836. Did you observe the shot ricochet after the 

first graze ?—I did not notice it. . 

837. (Col. Dumaresg.) Can you tell in the crow’s- 
nest, from the sound, whether one or two guns are 
fired from a turret >—Sometimes you can. 

i 338. (Major Owen.) Referring to answers to 328 
and 385, you saw two shot strike the water ; if a 
third shot had struck the water about the same time 
as the two you saw, and anywhere at all near the 
target, is it much more likely that you would have 


i The Committee, pursuant to adjournment, reassem- 
pled at 10 a.m. . 
a The minutes of previous sitting were read and 
confirmed, 


348". (Chairman.) Were you in the fore-turret on 
morning of 2nd January when left gun burst ?— 
ie Wes. . , 

_-—s- 349. What was your duty there?—No. 2 at the 
a left gun to attend the elevating gear, and make 
ready. 

i 360. When the electric broadside was prepared just 
_ previous 10 bursting of the gun, did you prime the 
left gun ?—I put the tube in without pricking the 
Chyna a ; 

351. Did anyone else prick the cartridge ?—No, 
‘because there was only one long priming wire. be- 
‘tween the two guns, the service priming wires that 
are overhead won’t reach the cartridge. mT 

SP - 852. Did you notice the recoil of the left gun when 
the electric broadside was fired ?—Yes, it recoiled in 
ee about half way ; it was. then run ‘back to the loading 
position by No. 1 with the hydraulic. 

353. On previous occasions, when battering charges 
have been ysed, have you eyer known the gun come 
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Joun Wixts, Armourer’s crew, examined. | 


seen it, or that you would not have seen it?—No; I 
have seen when electric broadsides were fired before 
it only appeared that two shots struck the water, and 
yet there were four. 

339. Have you seen this on more than one occa- 
sion, say since June of last year ?—I cannot say. 

340. Can you say any occasion on which you did 
see it, or did you yourself ever personally see such a 
case with your own eyes ?—I have seen it more than 
once ; I never made any remark of it. 

341. (Capt. Barker.) Did you notice any frag- 
ments or pieces of shell or iron after the guns burst ? 
—Yes. I noticed several pieces in the air as high as 
the crow’s nest, but cannot say whether they went 
overboard. 

_ 842. Describe what you saw ?—I saw several small 
pieces and one large piece. 


343. What was the shape of the pieces you saw ?— - 


The large piece was a short lumpy piece; I should 
think a piece of the gun. 

344. (Mr. Bramwell.) To the best judgment you 
can form, do you think that each of the splashes in the 
water near the target, when the electric. broadside 
was fired, came from one shot only, or from more 
than one shot ?—I think one splash might have been 
made by two shots. 

345. Suppose one splash made by one shot, and the 
other splash made by two shot, don’t you think there 
would have been a greater splash made by the two 
shots than by the one shot ?—Not much. 

846. Did you observe any difference in the appear- 
ance of the two splashes ?—No, I don’t know that I 
did ; so far as I can tell they were about equal. 

347, (Chairman.) Do you ever observe the shot in 
the air before they strike the water ?—Yes. 

348. Did you on this occasion see the shot in the 
air before they struck the water ?—No, I don’t fancy 
that I did see them. 


The witness withdrew. 


Atl p.m, the Committee adjourned and re-assembled at 2 p.m. After carrying out a series of experiments the 
hat Committee adjourned at 4.30 p.m, until Monday, 3rd February 1879. 


EIGHTH DAY. 
Be iis. seb act Monday, 3rd February 1879. 


Results of experiments carried cut on Friday, 31st 
January 1879, read. (See Appendix, marked S.) 


Wini1AM CaswrLt, Captain Mizentop, examined. 


in far enough to be placed in the loading position 
without the use of the hydraulic lever ?—No. 

854. Do you think it possible on this occasion the 
gun could have been entirely run in by the hydraulic 
lever, supposing that it, had been a missfire ?—No. 
As he must have noticed the recoil, If it had not 
moved when the order was given to fire I must have 
seen it. 

855. After the discharge of this electric broadside 
were the guns reloaded ?>—Yes. 

356. Did any one ask from the battery deck, pre- 
vious to reloading, whether that gun had fired or not ? 
—The word was passed, “Did the guns go off?” I 
can’t say who passed that word. Mr. Coker asked 
No. 1 of my gun if she went off all right, and No. 1 
made the answer, Yes. 

357. Was this question as to whether the guns had 
gone off, or not, always asked from the battery deck 
before the guns were reloaded ?/—Always when using 
electric tubes, 
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358. (Rear-Adm' Boys.) Are youa seaman gunner ? 
—Yes.. 

359. About how long have you been No. 2 at the 
left gun in the fore-turret ?—From October last up to 
the day of the explosion. Iwas not in the ship before 
that. 

360. Can you recollect how many times you have 
had electric firing of the guns since you had been in 
the ship P—No. 

361. Do you recollect ever having had electric 
firing in the “ Thunderer” before the time in ques- 
tion ?—Yes. I recollect it once between Gibraltar 
and Malta when firing the guns at target practice. 

362. Do you recollect if any of the guns missed fire 
then when firing by electricity ?—No, they did not 
missfire. 

363. How many times do you think your gun has 
been fired shotted since you have been No. 2 at it ?>— 
I think this was about the 10th round. 

364. And how many times with battering charges ? 
—I could not say. 

365. What is the practice as to pricking the cart- 
ridge every time the gun is loaded ?—After the gun is 
laid horizontal it should be pricked every time, but I 
did not prick it, as a rule, every time because it is not 
necessary. 

366. In the electric broadside that was fired before 
the gun burst did you notice whether both guns re- 
coiled alike ?—I could not say ; I didn’t notice it. 

367. Did you make up the electric wire after the 
first round ?—No, I did not do it; No. 1 took it off 
and laid it on the step ; I noticed him doing it. 

368. Did you notice him taking off the remains of 
the old electric tube and put a friction tube on the 
lanyard for independent firing ?—I did not not see any- 
thing of the old electric tube after firing, but it was 
my duty to hook on a quill friction tube, and I did 
SO. 

369. Have you ever had a missfire at either gun 
since you have been No. 2?—No. I can’t say about 
the right gun. 

370. Have you ever known.an instance of having 
to place the gun in the loading position, and ram 
home a second time with the hydraulic after the gun 
has been laid horizontal when loading with powder 


-and shot ?—No. 


371. Do you think you can tell the difference from 
the amount of recoil whether the gun was loaded 
with a battering charge or with a full charge ?—Yes ; it 
does not come in so far with a full charge. 

372. Do you think the gun at the first round came 
in as much as it generally does with a battering charge ? 
—Yes, I should say it did. . 

373. Have*you ever been No. 1 at the gun when 
firing >—No, 

374. Have you ever worked the running in-and-out 
levers when firing ?—No, it is not my duty. 

375, (Capt. Singer.) On the guns being fired during 
the electric broadside, did you notice which of the 
guns recoiled first >—No, they went off all together. 

376. (Col. Dumaresg.) Where were you standing 


“when the electric broadside was fired ?—At the left 


rear of the gun, facing the gun. 

377. Is there much smoke in the turret when an 
electric broadside is fired ?—No, it depends upon how 
the turret is trained with respect to the wind. 

378. On the occasion when the electric broadside 
was fired before the gun burst, was there any smoke ? 
—No. 

379. Do you recollect where No. 1 was standing 
when the electric broadside was fired ?—Just by his 
levers, he did not have hold of the lever. 

880. Is it ever the custom for any of the gun 
members to leave their turret and go on the battery 
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deck when electric broadside is fired ?—No, I have? q 


never seen any one, 


381. (Major Owen.) With regard to your answer 354, ‘ 


you mean, do you not, that you knew the gun had fired 


because you saw it moving back past you ?—Because 
I saw it recoil. 

382. If it had been moving back as at drill, when 
run back by hydraulics, 
much the same ?—No. 

383. What would have been the difference ?-—She 
would have been faster in recoiling. : 

384. With regard to this answer, and answers 37 
and 372, I think you have only seen the guns in this 


turret fired with projectiles on one occasion 


2nd January; is this the case ?—I am sure of one. 
385. (Capt. Barker.) Had you, or did you ever ex- 


press, any doubt about this gun having fired at the time Ss 


of the electric broadside ?—No. ; 

386. (Mr. Bramwell.) Had you ever seen guns run 
in and out by hydraulic power before you saw them 
in the fore-turret of this ship >—I did not. 

387. Do you remember saying that the question as 
to whether the guns had gone off was passed from 
battery deck when guns were fired by electricity. Do 
you mean that this question was not passed when 
the guns were fired independently by hand ?—No. 
They did not pass any word when gunos were fired 
independently, 

388. How do those on the battery deck know 


‘ whether the guns are to be fired by electricity or by 


hand ?—I cannot say. ~ 

389. I see by the gunnery log that the guns have 
only been fired once by electricity since you joined the 
ship; do you remember whether the question as to 
whether they had gone off was passed into the turret 
then ?—I do not remember. 

390, You said that Mr. Coker asked No. 1 of left 
gun whether it had gone off, where was Lieut, Coker 
at the time the electric broadside was fired ?—At the 
right of the right gun on the wing platform looking at 
the réflector. - 

391. Do you happen to remember whether Lieut. 
Coker asked a similar question of No. 1 of right gun, 
or of any other person 
I do not. 

392. After the guns are fired, how long is it before 
the word is given to “run in” ?—There is no such 
order when we are at shot practice; it is only at pre- 
liminary drill. 

393. Then is No. 1, the man in charge of the hy- 
draulic lever, expected to run the gun in as part of 
di regular duty in shot. practice without any order ? 
—Yes. 

394. When firing the guns electrically, does the 


me 


before the +s 


in respect of the right gun Pp— | 


would it have appeard to you — 


electric tube generally.remain in the vent or does it. 


jump out ?—It comes to pieces. 

395. Does No. 1 of the gun generally move his 
hydraulic lever to run the gun in, aS soon as ever it 
has gone off, or does he wait to see how far the gun, 
will come in by the recoil before he moves his hydraulic 
lever to complete the running in ?—He would wait 
to. see how far the gun recoils before using his lever 
to complete the running in: This is the practice. 
The gun would have recoiled by the time he could 
have put his hand on the lever, 

396. Is it not the duty 


of No. 1 to connect the | 


firing and tube lanyards ready for the captain of the © _ 


turret to fire >—Yes, . 
897. After No. 1 has done this, would it interfere 
with any other duty if he were to stand with his hands 
on the hydraulic lever ?—No. 
398. (Rear-Adm Boys.) Are there any orders 
against No. 1 keeping his hands on the lever after the 
order “ ready ” >—I have never heard any. 


- The withess withdrew. 


At 12.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned, and re-assembled at 1.30 p.m. ‘ os te 


= il tele 


399. (Chairman.) Where were you stationed on 
_ morning of 2nd January when the ship was at quar- 
| ters, and what were your duties ?-—I was No. 5 at 
the left gun, at the hydraulic loading gear of the left 
| ‘gun, and to see that the turret was locked before I 
' uttempted to load, and to see the tell-tale was down to 
_ sponge and load from inside. 

400. Do you remember a broadside being fired from 
_ the foremost turret on that morning just before the 
gun burst ?—I remember the guns being fired, but 
could not say whether it was a broadside. 

| * 401. Do you know what charges the guns were 
4 


iy, 


loaded with for the round just previous to the burst- 
_ ing of the gun ?—I could not say ; the gun was loaded 
| from the opposite position. 
| 402. When you load the guns, how do you know 
_ that the rammer is home ?—There is nothing to tell 
q that the rammer is home when the guns are loaded. 
_ Even if the indicator is working you cannot tell 

_ whether a battering or a full charge is home. 
_. 403. Then in that case, supposing by some acci- 
_ dent a gun was being loaded a second time, should 
| you be able to tell by a hydraulic rammer that you 
| had rammed home a second charge ?—No; I gene- 
_ rally see a little smoke coming out of the gun when I 
| withdraw the sponge. 
| 404. Did you seé such smoke coming out of the 
gun upon the occasion when you reloaded it, just 
| before the gun burst ?—Yes. 
_ 405. Did you hear anyone ask from the battery 
_ deck.to the inside of the turret whether the left gun 
had fired before it was reloaded upon this occasion ? 
_ —No. 
406. (Rear-Adm' Boys.) Are you a seaman gun- 
Mpner °——Yes., 
407. Then you have had considerable experience 
in firing guns of different sizes?—Yes, but never 
anything larger than the 25-ton gun in the “ Glatton.” 
408. How long have you been in the “ Thunderer,” 
and how long have you been No. 5 of the fore-turret ? 
—About four months. 

409. Are you No. 5 of the left gun ?—Yes. 

410. Which loading gear do you attend to ?—The 
starboard loading gear of the left gun. 

411. Which loading gear was used for the first 
round, and which for the second on day of the 
_ explosion ?--First round port loading, gear, second 
time starboard loading gear. 

412. What charge was used for the second round, 
and what projectile?—Full charge and common 
misnell.. 
418. Have you ever had an occasion since you 
_ have been No. 5 of having to place the gun a second 
_ time in the loading position to ram home ?—No. 
_ 414. Have you ever found that the first joint of 
_ the rammer has gone up the bore in loading and the 
second joint not; and it has become necessary to 
‘ enter the rammer afresh and press it home ?—I could 
hardly tell ; I never recollect a case of it. 
_ 415. Was the indicator working on that day ?—No, 
not after sponging home. 
_ 416. Supposing the gun had not gone off and been 
| placed ini the starboard loading position, and you had 
_ got the order by the tell-tale to sponge and load, could 
you have loaded that gun without being aware there 
was anything in it ?—There would not have been any 


_ 487, (Chairman.) Where were you stationed on 
the morning of 2nd January when the ship was at 
uarters, and what were your duties ?—My station is 
on the battery deck near the fore-turret, to fit fuzes 
and gas checks. 

_ 488. Do you remember the broadside that was fired 
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water coming out of the sponge if there had been a 
projectile in the gun. 

417. Did water come out on that day when you 
sponged ?—On the second time of sponging there 
was; there was nothing to speak of the first time. 

418. Then you had to sponge twice ?—Yes. 

419. Do not the valves in the head of the rammer 
sometimes omit to act, to let the water into the gun? 
—WNot so far as I know. 

420. (Major Owen.) You say that when sponging 
out with the hydraulic rammer after the gun has 
been fired, you usually observe some smoke come 
from the muzzle of the gun. Is: this the case when 
plenty of water has been given by the sponge ?— 
Yes. 

421. How many times have you sponged out the 
left gun of the fore-turret after projectiles have been 
fired from it >—About nine times. 

422. Un the occasion when you sponged the gun 
before loading with the round which burst it, did you 
observe the same amount of smoke as usual, less than 
usual or more than usual ?—About the same. 

423. You saw the cartridge and common shell 
loaded for this round, did you see a wad put in ?— 
Yes. 

424, Was it one of the old pattern wads ?—I could 
not say. 

425. (Capt. Barker.) Is it not the practice to fire a 


tube in the gun to clear the vent before firing the 


first round of the day ?—I could not say. 

426. Was there not a piece of wad taken from the 
bore of the gun at which you were ?—There was a 
piece taken off the rammer when the rammer was 
withdrawn after the loading of the second round. I 
only saw this one piece, and never saw a piece at any 
other time. 

427. Could you recognise the piecé if you saw it ? 
—I don’t think I could now. 

428, Have you ever known any of the guns to 
have been loaded or partly loaded with two charges ? 
—No. 

429. (Major Owen.) Who took the piece of 
the wad off the rammer head ?—I could not say 
whether it was Mr. Palmer or Mr. Jackson. 

430. To the best of your recollection did it look like 
this ( piece of socket produced marked I.)?—It was 
similar to that, but. it appeared rougher round the 
edges. 

431. How long a time passed between the firing of 
the electric broadside and the gun being brought 
down to the loading position ?—Between four and five 
rainutes, I think. 

432. Have you sponged out the gun after electric 
tubes have been fired from it, the gun not being 
loaded ; in that case did you observe smoke come from 
the gun when spenging ?—Yes; I never noticed any. 

433. (Rear-Adm' Boys.) Did you, in loading for 
the round which burst the gun, ram home more than 
once '—Yes, three or four times, 

434. Why did you ram home three or four times ? 
—Because | was not sure whether it was home the 
first or second time. 

435. Do you generally ram home more than once? 
—Yes, always. 


436. Part of your duty is to work the lever that. 


lifts the shot trolly up to the muzzle, is it not ?— 
Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


CHARLES JAMES Hopss, Armourer, examined. 


just before the round that burst the left gun in fore- 
turret >I remember the electric broadside. 


439. Did you see the guns loaded >—No. 


440. Before the left gun was loaded with the round 
which burst it, did you hear anyone ask those inside 
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the turret whether that gun had gone off on the pre- 
vious round ?>—No; J asked the question myself, 


interested to know whether both guns had gone off. 
The contact rings in fore-turret are under my charge, 
and by both guns going off I was led to know that the 
contact rings were in order. Being employed up to 
the last minute I did not examine the contact rings 
as I was in the habit of doing. 

442. What answer did they make from inside the 
turret to your question?—The man Grover, who 
worked the lever of the hydraulic locking bolt, replied 
Yes. ; 
443. If the contact rings had not been accurately 
adjusted, should you have expected that one gun 
might not have fired ?—Yes, if it was totally dis- 
abled. : 

444, (Rear-Adm' Boys.) Is the electric-firmg 
gear connected with one of your duties ?—Yes ; I 
have to keep the contact rings clean; to take down 


the casing and examine the wire with the first lieu- . 


tenant, and that was all. 

445, When was the electric gear tested before the 
firing on this day?—The evening before, and it 
worked satisfactorily. 

446. Where are the contact rings in the turret ?— 
—In the trunk, immediately below the bed of the 
turret. 

447, Have you had much trouble with these con- 
tact rings to provide against missfires ?—-No, 

448. Then: you think if there had been missfires 
they would not have been caused by the inefficiency of 
these contact rings >—No.- 

449. (Major Owen.) Do you consider the amount 
of smoke, gas, and flame that was given off when the 
gun exploded was more than that usually given by 
the 38-ton gun when loaded with full charges ?—I 
should not think so. I was running aft at the time to 
the commander, and I was knocked down. 

450. (Capt. Barker.) You say you asked the ques- 
tion, Have both guns gone off? because you felt 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Atrrep Patmer, Engineer, H.M.S. “ Thunderer.” examined. 
+ > 3 


460. (Chairman.) Were you attending on the battery 
deck at the fore-turret on morning of 2nd January 
last when the ship was at quarters ?—Yes. 

461. Do you remember the guns being loaded for a 
broadside just previous to the round that burst the 
guh in the fore-turret >No, I was not there at that 
time. 

462. Were you there when the gun did burst ?—No. ' 

_ 463. Had you seen the gun loaded with the charge 
with which it burst ?—Although standing close to the 
turret, when the powder, projectile, and wad were 
rammed home, I did not see it done. 

464. Did you see the socket of a wad that had been 
separated from the disc ?—Yes, on the rammer head 
after the second loading ; the first loading having taken 
place on the port side. 

465. Should you recognise the piece of wad you 
then saw ?—I think that is the one, because it is part 
of a new pattern wad; I don’t think an old pattern 


' wad would have been used.* 


_ 466. (Rear-Adm' Boys.) Did you take the piece 
of wad off the rammer yourself >—No, and I did- not 
see it taken off ; but I feel sure I saw it in somebody’s 
hands after the gun had been loaded, because when: 
Mr. Phillips came to the turret and spoke to me, he 
saw the wad in somebody’s hand, and asked, Did that 
come out of the gun ?—I said, Yes. 

467. Do you know whether the piece of wad referred 
to was taken from the rammer of the left gun or of 
the right gun ?—From the left-gun. 


* Note—The part produced was piece of socket of wad 
marked I. (Appendix), 


The witness withdrew, =o eyraddi 


At 4,30 p.m, the Committee adjourned, , 
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_ interested in the contact rings. Have you always 


441, What made you ask that question ?—I was 


ever observed smoke issuing 


- oy ~*~ 


toca, et A Rey tet ; - 


7 J é 7 
asked this question when electric broadsides were 
fired ?—Yes, I should have asked every time if my 
duties had not called away my attention. Sia’ 

451, (Mr. Bramwell.) Did you know without aski ig 
whether any gun had gone off from the turret ?>—Yeg, — 
452. But you could not tell from the sound whether _ 
it was one or two. Is that so?—I would not be | 
positive ; I could not say for certain. eam 
4538. Is there a contact ring for each gun ?—Yes, 
454, Owing to the contact rings being out of order, ¢ 
is it possible that, although one gun went off, the other _ 


might not ?—I think both would miss. a 
455. Then, if so, why did you want toknow whether _ 
both guns had gone off ?—It was a question I would _ 
have always asked. va 
456. Did you happen, after the electric broadside _ 
was fired, to look into the turret, and if so, did you — 
notice where the gun carriages were P—I looked into — 
the turret, but I was at the right gun port. The 
right gun was then in the loading position. ma 
457, (Major Owen.) With reference to your answer » 
455, and also to your answer 443, please explain, was + 
it possible, if the contact ring was out of order, for 
one gun to be fired and the other to missfire?—I do 
not think so, I think the disabling of the contact — 
ring would have disabled both. i 
458. Then as far as defect in the contact ring is 
concerned, or its being in perfect order being con- 
cerned, hearing something go off in the turret, you — 
would, naturally, from—what you have said, have — 
expected that both guns ‘had gone off, because you 
thought, as stated just now, that it was not probable E. 
for one gun to missfire if the other did’ not ==] ex) ae 
pected that both guns had gone off, OR 
459. Then why did you ask the question ?—Becanse _ 
I have often asked it before ; I always felt interested 
to know whether one or two had gone off, especially 
when firing by electric broadside. I had no particular 
reason for asking on this occasion, — 


J 


468. How. do you know that ?—Had the socket of _ 
a wad come out on the rammer head from the right 
gun it must have been noticed. : om 
469. Why should it have been noticed from the | 
right more than from the left gun ?—In either case — 
notice would have been taken of it, as much notice i 
with the right as with the left. “iy ll 
470. (Major Owen.) In regard to answer 465, Are 
you aware that a number of old pattern wads had been 
altered the day before, I presume, for use with the | 
guns of the fore-turret ?—No. <a 
_ 47¥. Would you have thought that this piece was 
the one removed from the rammer if you had known 
there was any chance of an old pattern wad altered | ” 
having been used ?—Had I thought that there was) 
any chance of an old pattern wad altered having been 
used, I shonld not have held the opinion that the socket _ 
of the wad marked No. 1 was the one which came | 
from the gun. = eae a 
472. No doubt you have often observed the guns in a 


the fore-turret being sponged after firing ;' have you 
from the muzzle upon hae : 


operation being performed ?—No. rie 

473. (Rear-Adm' Boys.) Were you appointed — 
to the “ Thunderer ” in connexion with the hydraulic © 
machinery ?—No. : “@ 

474. What are your duties in connexion with the — 
hydraulic machinery of the fore-turret ?—I have to see 
that the hydraulic engine is in good working order, | 
and make good any defects that may arise during the 


fighting of the ship, provided these ‘defects interfere — 
in any way. gee 


Te. 
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The Committee, pursuant to adjournment, re- 
assembled at 10 a.m. 

The Minutes of preceding day were read and con- 
firmed. Major Owen read to Committee the annexed 
memorandum as to shells and studs. (See Appen- 
‘dix T.) 

I ~ Major Owen also read his report, though not 
| finished corrected up to date, as to the guns, carriages, 
F 
[ 
| 


_and platform of fore-turret, and handed in the same, 
accompanied by 13 explanatory diagrams showing 


‘ 
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____ 1. In examining into the causes of the explosion of 
_ the 38-ton gun, the first point to be considered is, 
i * ‘whether the gun in its normal ‘state is sufficient to 
__ withstand a charge of 85 Ibs. 

__~ 2. It appears to me that the meracnire’ is so super- 
4 abundantly strong that the cause of failure must be 
_ sought for in the existence either of some abnormal 
be condition or combination of abnormal conditions. 

- 3. According to the rules followed at Elswick, the 
"gun at the point A (see Fig. 1) is capable of with- 
_ standing an internal pressure of 17°4 tons on the 
_ square inch. If we suppose the steel tube ruptured, 
and that the gas obtained free access to the second 
_ ourse, the resistance to explosion would.still be 7°8 

tons on the square inch, and it would be 4°3 tons on 
the square inch, on the supposition that the gas 
obtained access to the surface marked B. 

It must not be supposed that when I say that 
| according to our rules the resistance to bursting is, as 
___ Lhave specified, that I mean the fire would infallibly, 

or even probably, burst were the pressures indicated 

exceeded; on the contrary, I have frequently tested 
| clinches without failure to pressures more than 50 per 
| cent. in excess of those I have named. 
| . 4, The mean maximum pressure which the gun 
~ would have to sustain with the base of the projectile 

at the point marked A would certainly, with the 85 

Ibs. charge, not exceed 54 tons on the square inch, 

and I consider the gun so strong that I am confident 

‘it could with perfect ease support the action of this 
__. charge were the projectile immoveably fixed at the 
| og A, and the charge then fired. 

__.~ 5. I look upon it, therefore, as certaiu either that 
the gun was subjected to strains above those-which 
the charge of 85 lbs. would: give, or that, prior to the 
ia fatal round, the gun had become so weakened that it 
_ was unable to resist the very moderate strain which 
__- would then be brought to bear upon it. 

s 6. To give a clear idea upon this head, I have pre- 

“pared and submit to the Court a diagram (Fig. 2) 
_ showing the strains that would exist ‘upon all points 
a to the bore, on the following suppositions :— 

a.) That a charge of 85 "Ibs. were used ; 
whe .) That a charge of 110 lbs. were used ; 

le ) That a charge of 200 lbs. were used. 
I may call the attention of the Committee, if it be 

not already within their knowledge, to the fact that 
hundreds’ of rounds with charges of 160, 180, and 
__~ 200 Ibs. of powder have been fired by the Committee 
_ of Explosives from a gun similar to that which has 

‘now failed, and an examination of the above diagram 

(Fig. 2) at the point of rupture will show how feeble 
is the normal gaseous pressure of an 85 lbs. charge 
- compared with the pressure arising from other charges 
which the gun has habitually to withstand. 
; 7. The state of the gun after the explosion is 
i already. before the Committee, but for my present 
‘purpose it is convenient to draw attention to a few 
‘Points to which I attach weight. 

(a) The powder chamber (sce Fig. 3) extending 
from the bottom of the bore to 80 in. towards the 

ey ae is unusually enlarged for the comparatively 
she of ‘rounds that’ ae fos has fired, the 
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NINTH DAY. 


4 Hebe | Tuesday, 4th February 1879. 


various portions in detail of gun which exploded. 
(See Appendix U.) 


After a minute inspection of the splinters of the 
steel tube, and other remaining fragments of the gun, 
the Committee adjourned at 12.45 p.m. 


At 1.45 p.m. the Committee re-assembled. 


Capt. Noble, of the firm of Sir William Armstrong 
and Co., called as witness, and he gave his Bridente 
in form fre a written statement, site 4 is as follows :— 


Evipence of Capr. Nosrx, F.R.S. 


maximum expansion being about *033 in., but it 
does not necessarily follow that this expansion, or any 
part of it, was caused by the round that burst the gun. 
I shall allude later on to other deductions that may be 
drawn from this expansion. 


(6.5 The bore from 80 in. to 54in. from the 
breech is in a perfectly normal state, but from tue 
last of these points to the transverse fracture of the 
tube the bore is bell-mouthed, and gives evidence of, 
very great internal pressure, the diameter rapidly 
increasing until an expansion of nearly six-tenths of 
an inch is reached at.72 in. from the breech. Nearly 
the whole of this expansion is on the grooves which 
are widened in some parts by about two-tenths of an 
inch. . 

(c.) At a point 69 in. from the bottom of the bore, 
and between grooves 4 and 8, there commences a 
smooth bright mark extending for about 6 in.. This 
mark seems to indicate that at this point the projectile 
was pressed strongly against one side of the bore, but 
there is no seizure or anything approaching to it. 

(d.) There are two cracks in the por tion of the 
barrel remaining in the gun running longitudinally 
from the point ‘of rupture about a foot towards the 
breech, and then running transversely. There is no 
doubt that the transverse portions of these cracks are 
new, but it is impossible to say whether the longitu- 
dinal portions are old or fresh cracks, with the edges 
rounded by the escape of considerable quantities of 
gas. 

(e.) The fractured portions of the bore recovered, 
extending from the point of rupture to within about 
4 ft. from the muzzle of the gun, present no appear- 
ance whatever of jamming or seizure. The surfaces 


are in a perfectly usual condition, but the widths of” 


the grooves, which are considerably widened for about 
18 in. from the fracture, seem to show that the whole 
of this part of the surface has been submitted to a 
pressure sufficiently great to expand the grooves 
each, 
the expansion as before being confined chiefly to the 
grooves. 

Three pieces of the barrel at the point marked A. 
(see development, Fig. 3) show marks which seem to 
indicate that the projectile was passing over them 
when rupture took place, that rupture having been 
apparently in front of the projectile which made the 
marks. 
velopment shows marks on its edge of having been 
struck with great violence by a projectile. This piece 
must, therefore, have been broken, displaced, and 
turned round when the projectile reached it. 


The piece of barrel marked 13.in more develop- 
ment shows also clear indications of having been struck, 
when in’a broken state, by a projectile passing with a 
high velocity, a portion exactly fitting the projectile 
having, been scooped out. One of the fractures of 
piece No. 8 presents a very remarkable appearance, a 
portion of the fractured surface haviag been fused by 
the escape of the powder gases. A portion of No. 4 
also presents a somewhat similar thoagh more doubt- 
ful appearance. 
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The piece of the barrel marked 12 in de- — 
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The condition of the barrel and of the gun gene- 
rally is pretty clearly shown by the various sketches 
attached to Fig. 3. 

(f.) The fact that the breech coil at C (sce Fig. 3) 
is unruptured in any part, while the coil above and 
part of the barrel below have burst, would appear to 
show that the first had free access to the surface B 
(see Fig. 1) at the moment of rupture, while the abra- 
sion of the surfaces along the whole line-of rupture 
at D, and on both surfaces (see Fig. 3), shows either 
that the pieces in parting moved along lines at right 
angles to the axis of the gun, or that they opened out 
at the point D, turning on the point HE as a hinge. 
They certainly did not turn on the point D as a hinge. 

8. [examine now the causes that have been assigned 
for the bursting of this gun. It has been supposed,— 

(a.) That the shot jammed in the bore on the wad, 
thus causing the rupture, but it appears to me that. to 
answer this supposition it is only necessary to point 
out that if we suppose the wad, put in to the form 
most favourable for receiving the fracture of the gun, 
namely, a ring wedge, and suppose further (see 
Fig. 4) that this wedge be firmly even immoveably 
welded to the hore, it is obvious that with so flimsy 
a material as papier-maché, the projectile would 
simply strain through the material with hardly any 
appreciable resistance. 

Were the wedge converted into steel, the tendency 
to wedge the gun open under similar circumstances 
would, no doubt, be very great, but no such action as 
this could possibly take place with the wad actually 
used. 

Imay add that wads, far more likely to produce 
the wedging action supposed, are commonly used by 
both services, and without suspicion of evil action, 

(6.) That the shot set up or broke and jammed in 
the bore, but had such an action occurred I con- 
sider it certain that in the large portion of the bore 
which is open to our examination there would have 
been unmistakeable signs of jamming or seizure; but 
on the whole of this large surface there is (with the 
exception of the marks I have referred-to, and these 
marks are clearly not attributable to jamming) not 
the slightest trace of any action of the projectile at 
all, In my opinion, therefore, the evidence that the 
burst did not arise from the jamming of the projectile 
almost amounts to demonstration. 

(c.) That the hydraulic rammer partially withdrew 
the wad; that the shot, but not the cartridge, then 
followed the wad, and that the burst was caused by 
the air space thus left between the cartridge and the 
shot. 

I divide my remarks on this subject into two heads: 
(1) the probability of such an event occurring, and 
(2) the effect upon the gun if it did occur. 

With respect to the first of these heads, it is un- 
necessary that I should do more than refer to the 
experiments conducted by this Committee. These 
experiments, some of which have been made under 
conditions far more unfavourable than those known to 
exist at the time of the explosion, seem to me to 
demonstrate that the removal of the wad from its 
proper position is, to say the least, improbable in a 
very high degree. 

Add to this high degree of improbability the facts 
that it is given in evidence that there have been no 


slips or hitches of any sort with the hydraulic gear 


during the present commission. That from my own 
knowledge I can assert that the only cases I have 
heard of when the wad has been withdrawn were 
cases where, in addition to the large socket, the wads 
themselves were slack to the bore. That if the socket 
produced in Committee be, as we have positive evi- 
dence that it is, the socket of the.wad _used, it is 
rendered certain that the wad was not withdrawn. 
That the downward tendency of the shot is only a 
few pounds, while it takes eight or ten men even to 
move the wad; and the chances of the shot having 
slipped appear to me to be so remote that they may 


almost entirely be disregarded, 4 


' case as high a pressure as 64 tons 


| mittee fired no less than 100 rounds with air spaces 


“space was not very great, being only 1 foot or about 


powder such might be the case, but in my own nume- 
ous experiments (it is beside the mark at 


I now pass to the question, “ What would be ¢ ‘ 
“ tendency to burst the gun were the shot actually — 
“ displaced from its seat in the manner that has been — 
“ supposed ?” and I may at once avow my. belief th 
such a displacement would not be sufficient to bur: e 
the gun were it in a sound state, and also that the 
failure of the gun, even if it did occur, would not be _ 
of the nature we have now presented to us. 

It will be understood that I do not mean to say that, 
under certain circumstances, the pressure on the base rL. 
of the projectile, and on the bore immediately in its 
vicinity, might not, in the case supposed, be very con- 
siderably above the normal pressure, but I have in- 
variably found that pressures, of this nature are con- a 
fined to so very limited a surface, and act during so 
very short a time that the gun is not nearly so much 
strained as by much more moderate pressures acting 
over a larger surface. Thus, in the experiments of the a 
“Committee on Explosives,” pressures of the nature a 
that I have named “wave” have frequently been 
reached largely in excess of those which the gun is 4 
capable of withstanding were these pressures supposed 
to act simultaneously over a large surface. In one 2 
on the square inch , 
has been reached. ; = 

But without reference to my’ own views I may state 
that I know of no case where a gun has been burst by 
having an air space between the cartridge and the 
vent, : } 

With the 100-ton gun at Spezzia two rounds were | 
fired with air spaces, oné-by accident, the other at my | 
own instigation. The charges were in both cases 
441 lbs. W. A. pr. powder, which exhibited, atleast in 
their large charges, a considerable tendency to develope 
wave action; the weight of the shot was 2,500 Ibs. 
In the one case, the accidental one, the cartridge was 
in its place, the projectile about 24 feet from its seat, | 
The pressure on the shot was not measured, that on 
the bottom of the bore was the same as usual; in the 
other case the cartridge and shot were together, both 
being a little over 2 feet from their seat. ie. 

In this case the mean pressure indicated at the 
bottom of the bore was 28:4. tons per square inch, 
but was of so local a character that two crusher 
gauges, separated only by one inch, gave results differ- Bi 
ing by six tons. ; i Me 

The gun was in no way affected by either round. % 

Again Palliser’s guns, by no means structurally 
very strong, have been fired many rounds with air | 
spaces, varying from 5 to 50 in., with but the slightest 
ill effect, while the Armstrong and Whitworth Com- 


from each of three guns, with charges varying from _ 
service to 13 times the service charge, and with shot 4 
varying from service to ten times the service weight. (a 

In these last experiments it is true that the air | me 


two calibres; but, on the other hand, the powder was | | 
very much more violent than that used in the present |” 
case, the shot very much increased in weight, and.) | 
before the commencement of experiments the bores of 
the guns were already cracked. All the experiments 
that have been made with air spaces appear thus to 
show that a gun cannot readily be burst by such » ’ 
means, and it seems to me that the onus probandi lies 
with those who assert that any gun can easily be so, _ 
burst. 

Before I quit this subject I desire to correct a very a 
commonerror. It is usually assumed that any musket — 
can be burst or bulged by removing the bullet a con- “* 
siderable distance from the charge. I do not dispute a 
that with a very thin barrel and a very “brisante,” 


es 


present to 
describe their object) with our ordinary rifle barrel I a 
have never had, no matter what was the position of 
the bullet, the slightest appearance of bulge or burst. — 
I repeated these experiments with the same result 
just before I left England ; but when I fired 28 grains” 
of wax against ‘a bullet. placed near the muzzle, in - 
each case I got a bulge exactly at the base of th 
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_ pullet, The distinction between the two classes of 
experiments is so obvious that I need not comment 
upon it to the Committee, although in discussion upon 
the subject this distinction has generally been over- 
 Jooked. 
| _ But there is still another argument against the sup- 
position that the projectile slipped forward, if indeed ° 
' farther argument be necessary. If the projectile did 
| slip forward, where are we to suppose its position ? 
| If its base lay at F (see Fig. 3), how are we to account 
‘for the forward break and the evidences of high 
pressure at G. If we suppose its base lay at G, how 
are we to account for the undoubted evidences of 
| intense pressure at F, and the marks of the projectile 
7 at A. 

If we suppose the shot to have slipped forward and 
the gun to have had pre-existent cracks at its then 
seat, the difficulties attending our explanation of the 

burst are no doubt decreased ; still, according to my 
| opinion, the burst is by no means of the nature I 
_ should have expected under the supposed circum- 
_ stances. 

he I pass now to the next supposition, which is (d). 
_ That the gun has failed from having inadvertently been 
___ thus loaded with two charges. 

__. Ihave prepared for the Committee two plans, one 
showing the positions that would be occupied by the 
 eartridges and projectiles on such an hypothesis, the 
_ other showing the circumstances of the burst made 
| up from the present state of the gun. 

Should the evidence allow the Committee to con- 
sider this hypothesis possible, it would explain com- 
pletely and thoroughly not only the accident, but the 

_ present state of the gun. ‘ 
int The pressure that would be exerted at the point of 
rupture would be certainly not less than 35 tons, and 

_ might even reach 45 or 50 tons on the square inch. 
bs The evidences of great distress exhibited not only 
by the bell-mouthed portion still in this gun, but by 
|. the fragments of the recovered tube would be accounted 
for, as I believe no other hypothesis will account for 
' them. The very marks on the bore would be fully 
» accounted for, and the nature and extent of the burst 
are just such as might have been expected from such 
an occurrence.* I confess that but for one or two 


_ * Anexamination of the removed studs may, I have suggested, 
| throw some light upon the question of the nature of the projectile 
to which they originally belonged. 


475. (Rear-Adm' Boys.) As a member of the 
Explosives Committee can you give this Committee 
i. Bome information as to excessive pressures that have 

been at times set up in heavy guns at different dis- 
tances in the bore?—Yes, I have already cited the 
highest pressure I have ever known, viz., 64 tons on 
the square inch, but when experimenting with pow- 
‘ders apt to develope wave action, pressures of from 
35 to 45 tons on the square inch were quite common. 
_ The pressure indicated was at the bottom of the 
bore. 
476, Can you conceive any way in which pressure 
sufficient to burst a 38-ton gun, supposing it to be 
sound, could be produced by an S85 Ibs. pebble powder 
_ charge and a common shell ?—No, not if the gun is 
sound. 

477. Can you inform the Committee what pressure 
you consider the 38-ton gun of the “ Thunderer ” was 
- eapable of bearing in the powder chamber ?—Calcu- 
‘lated on the rules in force at Elswick, about 274 tons. 

478. Have you known instances of common shell 
of a 38-ton gun setting up with an 85 lb. charge, so 

as entirely to fill up the bore ?—I am not sure, but I 

have known instances of a solid cast-iron cylinder 
coming out of a gun larger than the bore. 

479. In this case did it result in any damage to the 

bore ?—No. 

480. Would you say how you consider the papier- 

miché wad is acted upon by the gas on the discharge 
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points in the evidence I should have had little hesi- 
tation in assigning this as the true cause of failure. 

There remains but one more hypothesis to examine, 
and that is— 

(e.) That the gun failed from having a cracked 
tube the gas thus getting access to the surfaces A and 
B ¢see Fig. 1). 

If all other theories be rejected, this appears to me 
to be the one we must fall back upon, but to ‘account 
for the extent of the burst we should have, I think, 
to imagine that the 1 B coil was first burst by the 
gas. It is then perhaps just possible that the steel tube 
might be broken up to the extent shown, 

It is not absolutely impossible that the outer coil 
might. be the first to go, as I have myself burst an 
outer coil, the gas gaining access to its inner surface 
by means of a plug hole, while the inner tube or 
cylinder remained absolutely uninjured, and is in fact 
in use now. Should this theory, however, be adopted, 
I have great difficulty in understanding the marks toe 
which J have alluded at the points A (see Fig. 3), 

I have only now to draw attention to one or two 
points, and the first of these is the importance of 
having the shot always stopped at a definite point of 
the bore. It is by no means impossible that the con- 
siderable expansion in the powder chamber to which I 
bave alluded may be due to a neglect of this principle. 

My firm and myself on the Committee of Explo- 
sives have advocated this principle for many years. 
Had one of our recent guns been in use, the projectile 
even without a wad would not have slipped, as in 
these guns the gas check locks upon the slopes at the 
bottom of the grooves, these slopes being at sufficiently 
flat an angle to wedge the projectile, so that double 
its own weight is necessary toremove it. It is conse- 
quently held in position independently of a wad. 

The second point is that I consider it desirable that 
the indicator or tell-tale gear of the ‘“Thunderer” 
should be altered so as to be the same as that of the 
“Dreadnought,” in which.ship the position of the 
head of the rammers in the bore of the gun can always 
be ascertained. ‘Till full confidence as to the shot re- 
maining in position is restored, it might be as well to 
insert a bamboo or wire of determinate length in the 
bore while the guns are being brought to the hori- 
zontal position. No loss of time need necessarily 
follow. 


Carrain NoBLE examined. . 


of the gun, the shell having a gas check ?—I think 
it possible that before the windage is practically 
closed the wad might be projected a few inches in 
front of the projectile, which would however, as the 
projectile gained its velocity, rapidly overtake it. 

481. Do you think there are any conditions in 
which the papier-maché wads used in the “/Thunderer ” 
could either affect the passage of the projectile along 
the bore or even its flight ?—I do not. 

482. (Capt. Singer.) What do you consider would 
be the effect on a 88-ton gun if it had been loaded 
with full charge, live common shell, and the bursting 
charge of a live common shell had been ignited by 
the charge of the gun?—I should not expect any 
action in the gun of any importance, supposing the 
bursting charge ignited in the portion of the gun 
where the failure has in the present instance taken 
place. 

483. (Major Owen.) With regard to the pressure, 
both in amount and duration, which would be caused 
by the projectile being separated, say six feet from 
the charge, we have nothing but supposition to go 
by, have we? For the only experiment at Spezzia, 


. where the shot was removed some distance (30 


inches) from the charge—the pressures in the gun, 
at the base of the shot were not taken ?—I think 
not. You have more than supposition to go upon, 
although in most of the experiments I have cited, 
the actual pressure has not been measured ; I only 
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cited them to show that the gun did not burst, nor 
was injured in any way, not even dented. I should 
consider that the pressure measured in the bore of 
the 100-ton gun was, at the very lowest estimate, 
equivalent to that -which mene be produced by a 
space of 4 ft. 6 in. in the present case. 
M484. Supposing Rae that instead of the shot 
being removed by a space of 6 ft. from the cartridge, 
the cariridge and shot to have been rammed properly 
home, and an obstacle to be placed in the bore at a 
distance of 6 ft. from the point of the shot, you 
would then expect, would you not, a more violent 


action dependent in amount upon the nature of the’ 


obstacle?—I should not expect any ill effect to the 
gun under ordinary circumstances from the action 
of the energy of the powder products in motion, but 
the action on the gun from the projectile meeting 
with an obstacle might or might not be very serious 
dependent upon the nature of the obstacle. : ater 

"485. Supposing this obstacle to be a papier-maché 
wad of the nature now used with the guns of the fore- 


turret of the “ Thunderer,” would you expect any » 


damaging action upon the gun, the charge being a full 
charge, and the shell common shell ?—Most certainly 
not. ; 

486. In your opinion are the cracks and_ other 
indications to be observed in the remaining breech 
portion of the steel tube of such a nature as in any way 
to point to the existence of cracks or fissures of any 
kind in this portion of the steel tube prior to firing of 
the round which burst the gun ?—Were the impressions 
of a portion of those cracks shown to me as taken from 
an unburst gun I should have said they had not been 
produced by a single round, but I am strongly of 
opinion, from very considerable experience of the effect 
of escaping gases, that the rounded appearance of the 
edges might equally well have been produced by the 


passage of large quantities of gas at the time of the‘ 


failure. 
‘ 487. You have had great experience of watching 


shot practice, experimental and otherwise; do you think 


it possible to mistake two shot flying through the 
air for three, especially if observing through glasses ? 


‘—I have not had very much experience of electric 


broadsides, and cannot: say as to the power of other 


-observers ; I should have great difficulty myself if the 


time of ‘flight were under one second, and being in 
ignorance of the moment of discharge of the guns, of 
being sure whether two or three shot were in’ the 
air. 

488. When sponging out a gun with the hydraulic 
rammer as used in the fore-turret of this ship after 
firing with the projectile, three or four minutes having 
elapsed since the gun was fired, do you think it likely, 
from your own observations when watching firing from 
guns so loaded, that there would be any escape of 
smoke from the muzzle upon this sponging out when 
the sponge is withdrawn ?—I have never paid special 
attention to this point, and so cannot speak positively. 


I have, however, seen about 100 rounds fired from the - 


100-ton gun, and do not remember seeing smoke upon 


or after the withdrawal of the sponge. I think I should 


have seen it if there had been any. 

489. (Capt. Barker.) Would you, from your in- 
spection of the appearance of the A tube in the gun 
which burst, say that severe wave action existed in 
the bore ?—No, there are rather indications of a: 
sustained pressure over a considerable space. 


. ‘Tho witness withdrew, and at 4.45 pem. the Committee adjourned. 
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490. Would you expect to find’ any indication of 
wave action with the charge stated to have been used ; 
(Waltham Abbey P. powder and service charge 85 Ibs. — 
me common shell) if this charge had burst the gun Pe 
—No. a 
491. Had the projectile been a considerable distance _ 
from the full charge only, and the burst taken place, 
Kies you have expected indications of wave action? 
—Yes. iB 
492. Supposing the gun to have been loaded only 
with full charge and empty common shell, and that the’ a 
shell jammed so securely in the bore, near the apparent 
seat of rupture that it was a question whether the shell _ 
would break up or the gun burst; from your knowledge 
of the relative strength of shell and gun, what would 
you believe to be the result ?—_I should always expect _ 
the shell to break up without endangering the gun. 
423, Would you expect it to break up even had it 
been 6 ft. from the charge ?—I should certainly ex- © 


pect the projectile to break up without endangering 
the gun. 


494. Would you expect a violent disruption to take 
place in bursting a gun of which the A. tube had ‘3 
been previously cracked or broken, and if so, would 
you expect as violent a disruption as in the present 
instance ?—I should hardly have expected a gun to 
have burst, even if the tube were previously cracked 
at the place of rupture, with a charge of 85 Ibs., and. 
I should certainly not have expected the violence of 
the present burst. 

495. On the supposition that the gun was doubly’ 
charged, would you not expect a very high pressure 
to be produced by a Palliser projectile driven with a 
battering charge on to a full charge in front of which 
was common shell, and please explain why ?—Yes. 
I have already stated that in my opinion the pressure 
would be exceedingly high, Roughly, the reason is 
that the forward charge would be lighted by the 
windage of the. projectile behind it, while the gra- 
vimetric density of the forward charge would be ; 
increased by the motion of the projectile behind it. 4 | 


4 


496. ( Chairman.) You have pointed out to the Com- 
mittee certain inferences that may be drawn from the © 
appearance of the splinters of the A tube and the outer ° 
portion of the breech piece ; what conclusion do you - 
draw from appearance of. the fragments of the outer 
B coils which have been preserved ?—The only infer- . 
ence Iam able to draw is that when the portion of - 
the coil 1 B, marked D. to E. in Fig. 3 (see Captain 
Noble’s statement, page 19), moved away, the gases | ay! 
had free access to the inner surface of this coil, It B.3 
would rather point to the most violent pressure acting 
somewhere between D. and E, in-my Fig. 8, about 
84 inches from the bottom of the bore, but at the same 
time high pressures have evidently existed for some ' 
forward, high, but not the same. ‘, 
pressure, i 

497. (Major Owen.) Do you think that the ap- | 
pearance of the fractured breech portion of the gun, | — 
and of the recovered fragments of the 1 B coil and _ 
B tube, show iron of apparently good quality, and 
welding also of good quality or otherwise '—The -@ 
welding of the coils is in my opinion exceedingly 
good. Ido not consider the fracture of the iron as 
conveying any information, as fractures of a violent ~ 
character always show a crystaline structure. I have 


498. (Mr. Bramwell.) Referring to the drawing 

called internal development of bore‘on Figure 3 handed 
in by you yesterday, it will be seen that the longitu- 
dinal cracks in the steel tube remaining in the gun do 
not commence until about 57 in. from the bottom of 
‘the bore, have you ever known longitudinal cracks in 
a steel tube to occur so far forward in the gun from 
its ordinary use, there being no cracks in the powder 
' chamber or anywhere in rear of about the measure- 
ment given: about 57 in.?—No; I have never known 
a longitudinal crack commence so far forward. 
499. In those cases where you have known the steel 
tube to bave seyere longitudinal cracks arising from 
the gun being used in normal conditions, where have 
such cracks generally been situated ?—They have 
generally commenced either at the vent or at the base 
of the shot, generally running along the groove. 
- With continued firing they generally extend in both 
directions, viz., towards the muzzle and the bottom of 
_ the bore. ; 
-. 500. In this ease I observe that the rear end of the 
| longitudinal cracks is\only a few inches to the rear of 
the point of a Palliser shell with a battering charge, 
and is practically coincident with the point of a 
common shell with a full charge. I presume | may 
take it from your former answers that it would be 
contrary to all your experience to find longitudinal 
cracks from the continued ordinary use of the gun, the 
cracks commencing in such a position ?—Yes ; con- 
trary to all my experience. 

501. Have you ever known a gun constructed of 
materials which have been used in this gun and on 
the system which has been employed in its manufac: 
ture burst explosively, except when proved to destruc- 
tion, and after serious cracks had. existed for some 
time in the steel tube ?>—No, I think not; I except 
the case when.a 9-inch gun burst explosively from a 
shell charged with gun-cotton exploding in the chase. 
To guard against mistake I may say that a 9-inch gun 
burst under proof, but it was found that the barrel had 
been previously cracked in tempering, and the gun 
itself was of a different and much weaker construction. 

502. Excluding the two instances you have men- 
tioned, have you ever known of a gun similar in 
materials and design to the one under consideration 
bursting explosively, except when proved to destruc- 
~ tion >—No. , 

503. In your statement yesterday, you referred to 
the marks which the Committee saw on the rear ends 
of splinters 1, 2, and 3 of the steel tube, as indicating 
that those splinters must have been tilted or in an 
inclined position in relation to the axis of the gun, the 
nature of the tilt being such as to place the forward 
_ ends of these splinters further from the axis than were 
their rear ends. I do not think that you have called 
& attention to marks on the front end of the breech-piece 
| over which these parts were situated. IT am aware 
| you have observed these marks, will you now tell the 
| Committee what in your judgment those marks indi- 
cate ?—I consider the marks on splinters one, two, and 
oY three (1, 2, 3), taken in combination with the marks 
_, on the breech-piece, as proving that when the projec- 
| tile passed the point A “in the development,” the 
& pieces 1, 2, and 3 were tilted roughly in the form of 
Ris _ @ cone, with the base of the cone towards the muzzle 

of the gun. I consider the marks you have drawn 
attention to, taken in combination with those on the 
___ splinters, as proving to demonstration that the gun 
__ was burst in front of the projectile then passing, and’ 
JI find it impossible to conceive any explanation of 
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such burst except upon the hypothesis of the gun 
having been inadvertently loaded with two charges 
as Indicated in diagram, Figure 5. 

504. I believe I am right in supposing that on the 
front ends of those parts of the tube which remain in 
the gun, from which splinters 1, 2, and 8 have been 
torn away, that there are not any marks at all corres- 
ponding with those on thé rear ends of such splinters, 
and further that there is at the front end of the portion 
of the tube remaining in the gun, but at a different 
part circumferentially from splinters 1, 2, and 3 a 
faint bright mark, will you be good enough to say what 
inference you draw from the absence of marks on that 
part of the tube from which splinters 1, 2, and 3, were 
broken away, and also from the presence of the other 
mark ?>—There are no marks in the portion of the 
barrel remaining in the gun at all corresponding to the 
marks in splinters 1, 2, and 3, and the inference I 
draw from this is that the marks on 1, 2, and 3 could 
not have been made while they formed part or parts of 
the same cylindrical surface. There is, perhaps, no 
absolute proof that the bright mark to which you now 
refer, and which mark is situated between grooves 4 
and 8, was caused by the round that burst the gun, 
but if it were, its presence is readily expiained. The 
centre of this mark is exactly opposite the vent, on the 
supposition that the gun was loaded as in Figure 5, on 
firing there would be a heavy pressure of gas existing 
on the projectile upon the side corresponding to the 
position of the vent. This would produce a strong 
rub on the portion of the bore opposite to the vent. 

505. You have ascertained, I believe, that, notwith- 
standing the explosion that occurred in the turret, the 
hydraulic apparatus for both guns in the turret, as 
well as the loading apparatus, are uninjured in any 
essential part, am I right in this ?—Yes; the carriage 
and slide of the left gun are unserviceable, but the gun 
i be run in and out hydraulically were it not for 
this. 

506. I presume it follows from your answer that at 
the time the gun recoiled on the explosion, the hy- 
draulic apparatus must have been in full action to check 
the recoil. Bearing this in mind, and looking at the 
fact of the gun having recoiled with such violence as 
to drive the buffers through the rear transom of the 
carriage, do you think it probable, or even possible, 
that such recoil could have been caused by the explo- 
sion of only 85 lbs. of powder ?—When I first saw the 
recoil I was so struck by its violence, that I assumed 
that the hydraulic resistance, owing to the burst of the 
gun and supposed consequent fracture of tle pipes, 
had not been in operation, instead, however, of that I 
afterwards found that it had been in operation, and it 
must have acted with greatly increased power. 
course without knowing the weight and velocity of the 
pieces which went overboard, it is impossible to cal- 


culate the velocity of recoil, but from rough calculations 


I have made, I am of opinion, although I cannot speak 
positively, that the recoil is much more violent than 
might have been expected had the gun been burst by 
only one charge.* 


* This increased pressure would arise in the following way :— 
Certain valves loaded by means of powerful springs and taken 
together of large area are provided to allow the water displaced 
by the piston to escape. But if the velocity of recoil be largely 
increased, the velocity of the escaping water through these 
valves is likewise largely increased, consequently the pressure 
acting on the piston, that is, the resistance to recoil, is much 
augmented. 3 fs 
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‘ TENTH 507. Passing away from your suggestion as to the having regard to the marks A on splinters 1, 2, and 


DAY. cause of the bursting of the gun, I wish to put a © 3, are they not in your judgment proofs that the pro-— 
NES TES question or two in reference to matters involved in jectile, even if it had come forward, must have been — 
: Pat. Noble. other hypotheses of the cause of burst, and first in the rear of those marks, and of the place of 
» 5 Feb. 1g79, with respect to projectile being jammed by a wad; rupture at the time of the explosion, and is not suc 
- ——-— which wad do you think the more likely to jam a a state of things inconsistent with bursting arisin 
projectile, the “wedge wad” or the papier-mAché from an air space, in the rear of the projectile itself, 
“disc wad” ?_If it were possible to cause a shot to and in the rear of the place where the gun exploded ?- 
jam by use of any wad used in the service, I should —In answer to first part of your question, I do not 
consider the “ wedge wad,” from its form and material, consider that such an air space would have burst the — 
as being more likely to produce a jam. ~ gun at all; and in answer to the second part, I con- 
508. With respect to the other hypothesis that sider it certain that the marks A jn development 
. “gun burst from there being an air space,” I presume were made by the projectile; on this assumption the f 
an air space must arise either from the charge never base of the projectile which caused these marks could ze; 
having been sent home by the rammer at all, or having not possibly have been further forward than F, about — 
been sent home from the projectile coming back again a foot in rear of the mark A in the same plan. — 
, » towards the muzzle of the gun. Is there any circum- Under these circumstances there would have been no — 
stance which proves that when the gun burst an air increase of the normal pressure at G, 18 in. in front 
space could not have existed from the first of these of A, but the reverse, i Bh 
two causes ?—There is proof with respect to the first 512. You handed in yesterday Figure 2, showing the 
of the two causes, that no air space as great as 12 varying pressures that would prevail in the gun with 
inches could have existed, because under such cir- the 85 Ibs. charge and the 110 Ibs. charge, and on the ‘a 
cumstances the cartridge would not have been fired same figure the pressures from a 200 Ibs. chargeina 
by the tube. 123-inch gun, I observe that the initial pressures of 
_ 509. If an air space of a little less than 12 inches both the 85 Ibs. and 110 lbs. charge are 254 tons on | 
had existed at the rear of the cartridge, and from the square inch. Will you tell the Committee whether 
such air space any increased pressure by wave action you assumed the cartridges containing these respective 
had arisen, would such pressure have been serious, charges were occupying lengths of bore equal to the — 
ani where would it have exerted itself in the gun; length of the cartridge when out of the gun, or, did, 
would it have been anywhere near the point of actual you assume some shortening due to the ramming* 
fracture ?—It would not have been serious ; the maxi- home, and did you make allowance for the effect of 9 
mum pressure would have been exerted at the bottom such shortening in the initial pressure of 253 tons 
of the bore, and the actual pressure at the point of shown?—Yes. I considered it probable that as no — 
rupture would have been less than under normal con- — stops have been used for the cartridges these cartridges 
ditions, because the charge would not have ‘been so may have been shortened, and the initial pressure in 
thoroughly consumed. the guns in the fore-turret on board the ship might 
510. It being established from the fact of the charge have been a good deal higher than ordinarily, and I a 
having been fired, that either it was home, or so nearly have so. prepared the diagram of pressure. Of course i 
home that no prejudicial air space could have existed this extra initial pressure has no bearing on the burst- _ 
6 on account of insufficient ramming in the first in- ing of the gun, as the gun did not fail where the effects 
stance, I will ask you to direct your mind now to the of the initial pressure would be felt. _ ¥ 
second way in which an air space may be produced, 514. The 200 lbs. charge in the 12}-inch gun upon, a 
viz., the sliding of the shot towards the muzzle when the same figure,2, is shown as having an initial pressure 
the gun is in the loading position, and first assume . of only about 22 and four-tenths tons on the square 
that. those who were loading the gun omitted alto- inch, or about 8 tons less than the initial pressure of 
. gether to use a wad?——In that case, in my opinion, the the 85 and of the 110 Ibs. charges. Will you tell the 
projectile would have followed the rammer to the Committee whether this lower initial pressure of the 
muzzle. .200 Ibs. charge is due entirely to a difference between 
511. Assuming either a new pattern wad or an old the powder used for the 200 Ibs. charge and that of 
pattern wad altered, or even an old pattern wad un- the other charges, or whether it is partly due to your. 
altered to be used, do you believe it possible: Ist, having assumed that the cartridges ‘of the 200 lbs. _ f 
that such wad could be withdrawn by che rammer; charge remained at its full length ?—It would not, in 
2nd, that if not withdrawn by the rammer the down- | my opinion, be safe to fire a charge of 200 lbs. from 
ward pressure of the projectile could cause downward _ these guns were there a probability of the cartridge 
motion in opposition to the wad ?—To both questions being materially compressed. In laying down that — 
no, unless the wad were actually smaller than the bore curve I took the highest mean pressure determined by 4 
of the gun, and that I believe to have been in a very experiment in the powder chamber of' a 123-inch | 
high degree improbable, as I understand all the 38-ton gun, the chamber being such that the charge of _ 
original wads were returned into store as unservice- 200 lbs. P. 2 powder occupied a space of 30 cubic 
able, and the new wads were made with a knowledge inches to the Ib. or had a gravimetric density of) 
of their liability to contraction if undessicated. A °924. While I have assumed the powder for the 
512, Buteven assuming the projectile to have come _85 Ibs, and 110 Ibs, charges had a gravimetric density — 
forward so as to have left an air space, I will ask you, of 1:00, the powder being pebble loaded in the ordis! im 
first, do you consider that that would have burst’ the nary way without any provision being made to pre- — 
gun at all, and, secondly, assuming that it could, vent the shortening of the cartridge. , 
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At 1 pm. the Committee adjourned, and re-assembled at 2 p.m. 
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the stud of a projectile after the bursting of the gun 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 


ELEVENTH DAY. 


Thursday, 6th February 1879. 


The Committee, pursuant to adjournment, re-assembled at 10 a.m. 


The Minutes of preceding day were read and confirmed. 


Carrain Nosie further examined, ¥ 


515. (Mr. Bramwell.) You stated yesterday that 
the existence of longitudinal cracks at a point so far 
- forward in the gun as the cracks in this gun are found 
‘to be is inconsistent, according to your experience, 
with the suggestion that the cracks could never have 
been due to the ordinary use of the gun. [I will ask 
you to consider the extension which has been found to 
“prevail in the steel tube, and notably in the grooves 
of that tube in the neighbourhood of these cracks, 
and to tell the Committee, whether in your judgment 
the fact of their being such extension enables you to 
draw any inference, and if so, what inference, as to 
the time when these cracks must have been made ?— 
Had there been pre-existent cracks in the gun I 
should have expected that fracture would have taken 


place by the gas obtaining access to them, and so 


rupturing the gun. I should have expected little or 
no indication of extension in the portions of the barrel 
between the cracks. Finding in this case very great 
circumferential extension I have come to the conclu- 
sion that pre-existent cracks are very improbable. 
516. (Major Owen.) Referring to answer No. 498, 


- when you say you never knew a longitudinal crack in 


the steel tube commence so far forward as in this 
ease, you mean, I presume, comparatively with respect. 
to the length of the charge and position of the base 
of the projectile in the gun ?—Yes. 

517. Referring to answer No. 514, the charge of 
200 Ibs., the pressures due to which are given in the 
diagram handed in by you, is, you are aware, not a 
charge in the service at present. With the highest 
charge in the service for 38-ton guns of 12}-inch 


- ealibre, viz., 160 Ibs., you are aware also that sticks 


are employed in the cartridge in order to prevent a 
smaller number of cubic inches per Ib. than 380 cubic 
inches being given to the charge when rammed home? 
—With regard to the first part of the question, I am 
_ quite aware that 200 lbs. is not a service charge, but I 
think it would have been, had other circumstances not 


520. (Chairman.) Did you pick up a piece of the 
stud of a projectile after the bursting of the gun in the 
-fore-turret ?>—Yes. 
521. Is that the piece (produced and marked S. 1)? 
—Yes. asegans a : 
522. When and where did you pick it up ?—Two 


prevented its present adoption. I, however, only cited it 
as the best evidence I could bring forward of the 
strength of the gun at point of rupture. The Com- 
mittee of Explosives having fired about 150 rounds, I 
think, with this charge from the 38-ton gun; with 
regard to the second part of your question I am aware 
that the stick is adopted. 

518. The 38-ton gun which burst was slightly 
stronger, was it not, than the 88-ton gun of 124-inch 
calibre, upon which your calculations as to the power 
of the gun to withstand strains at various points were 
based, as this gun only being bored to 12 inches has a 
steel tube thicker in the wall by 4 inch than the service 
38-ton gun of 12}-inch calibre from which so many 
rounds have been fired by the explosives committee ; 
further, in this gun, as compared with the 124-inch gun, 
the area exposed to the pressure of the gas is in the 
ratio of 24 to 25 ?—The resistance of the gun I named 
to the Committee was calculated on the assumption of 
a 12-inch bore, the powder being of course supposed 
to act on an area corresponding to the diameter of the 
bottom of the grooves. I am aware that in the case 
of the 88-ton gun employed by the Committee of 
explosives, the force tending to produce rupture was 
greater in proportion to the larger diameter, the powers 
of resistance of the gun being also diminished by the 
walls being at the same time somewhat thinner. 

519. (Capt. Barker.) Referring to your reply to 
question 497, do not some of the broken portions which 
show apparently less violent fractures (at point of 
rupture), as well as the abrasures actually observed on 
1 B coil remaining in the gun and breech piece abso- 
lutely point to iron of good quality >No doubt;they do, 
if I had regard to these portions above, but I hardly 
think any conjectural opinion is of value under the 
circumstances of the fracture, especially as the Com- 


mittee are about themselves to test the quality of the 
iron. 


The witness withdrew, 


ALBERT JAMES GRIBBELL, Leading Stoker, examined. 


days after the explosion, in the turret just inside the 
entrance port of the right gun. I picked it up for the 
head of a rivet, and washed it and found it was the 
stud of a shell. I washed black dirt off it and imagined 


it was powder; Iam quite certain that that is the 
piece. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Rosert Purxies, Engineer, examined, 
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*} 523. ( Chairman.) Did you pick up any portion of —I found it in the front part of the slide of the left Mr.R. Phillips 


in the fore-turret ?—I picked up a piece of metal. 


_-§24. Is that the piece (produced and marked S, 2) ? 


gun (that burst), to the best of my belief that is the 
piece. 


The witness withdrew. 


an Mr. Joun Kirr, Gunner, examined. 


525. (Rear-Adm' Boys.) How long have you been 


in this ship ?—Three years and three months. 


526. Will you tell the Committee about the different 


_ supplies of papier-maché wads that have been made in 


the “ Thunderer.” ?—T'wo supplies ; one about March 


Re 1877, as near as I can remember, before the ship was 


i 2 


pe K 941, 


commissioned, 340 and 40 new patterns about April 
1878. 

527. Were there any wads in the ship previous to 
the first supply you have named?—Yes; 100 were 
supplied to the gunner of the “Excellent” for use in 


‘this ship for the experimental trial of the hydraulic 


D 


oo 


Mr. J. Kite. 


Bracke y. 


LEVENTH machinery ; 50 were used at that trial, several spoiled, 
the remainder left in the ship. When I joined in 


November 1875, seeing they were greatly deteriorated 
I returned them, and informed the gunner of the 
“Excellent ” of the fact. 

528. Then none of these have been in the ship 
since ?—No. : 

529. You are aware a report was made respecting 
wads that were supposed to come back on the rammer 
when the guns were loaded, and thus permit the pro- 
jectile to come down the bore, to which supply of wads 
did this report refer ?>—I am aware’ that the report 
was made respecting the wads coming back on the 
rammer. I cannot say if the shot followed. The 
wads referred to in this case were of the first supply 
supplied to me, part of the 3840, consequently old 
pattern. } 

530. What was the result of the report with respect 
to these wads ?—Captain Wilson was ordered to suggest 
any improvement. The socket of one was coned by 
his direction, and I believe approved by the Admiralty 
on its being sent to them. We were then ordered to 
cone the others before use, the coning being done by 
tapering the socket towards the point with a knife. A 
further result took place of that. The wads supplied 
subsequently were coned in like manner, and called 
new pattern. This socket No. 1 isnew pattern. 

531. Did the improvement remedy the defect, and 
have you ever known of wads coming back with the 
rammer since the altered wads or new pattern wads 


have been in use ?—Yes, I have heard of no complaint. 


since. ; 

532. Had there been any complaints, would you, as 
a matter of duty, have heard of them ?—Yes. 

533. What priming wires are supplied to the ship ? 
— 23-inch. | 

534, Have you adopted any other description of 
priming wire than. those for use in the fore-turret ?— 
Yes, an ordinary piece of wire has been used to feel 
the cartridge, and the priming wire to prick is. 

535. How long has this piece of wire been 
adopted, and how many have been in use ?-—They 
were made in September 1875; two were made, and 
they were both used in the fore-turret. 

536. What was the length of these wires made on 


~ board ?—About 26 inches. 


537, And are you aware that these long wires were 
in use when the report was made respecting the wads 
which induced the new pattern, or were they made 
afterwards ?—They were in the turret. 

538. Why were these long wires made ?—They 
were made before the ship commissioned, when we 
had no others at the time of the experimental trial 
in 1875. 

539. (Major Owen.) How do the 340 wads sup- 
plied in March 1877 differ from the 100 of first or 
original pattern received in 1875 ?—Not at all that 
Iam aware of. , 

540. With reference to your answer 529, did the 
wads mentioned come back on the rammer to your 
own knowledge ?—No. 

541. Have the whole of’ ‘the old pattern wads been 
altered, and were any altered the day before or the 
day of the explosion, on the battery deck or else- 
where ?—No, the whole have not been altered; some 
were altered the day before on the battery deck. 

542. There are two returns here showing the num- 
ber of common shell on charge on 31st December 
1878 as being $8, and the number since expended up 
to this date is 2; what means have you of knowing 


The witness withdrew. 


At 1.20 p.m. Committee adjourned and re-assembled at 2.30 p-m. 


Wirrram Bracxzy, Leading Stoker, examined. 


559. (Chairman.) Where were you on morning of 
2nd January, when the ship was at quarters, just before 
the gun burst in fore-turret ?—I was between the two 
rammers on the starboard side when they sponged 


“THUNDERER” COMMITTEE : 


_ like No. 3, which.I now 


that these numbers are the correct ones ?—By abstr: 
ledger. tet ; 

543, Is this ledger verified by absolute counting — 
the shells on any particular occasions >—Yes, at the _ 
annual survey, which takes place in May. ae 

544, Can you give the number of common she 
fired from that date up to 31st December 1878 2?— 
Yes, by the ledger. i 

545. How many empty common shell are there q 
remaining in the ship now, as verified ‘by actual 
counting ?—I can ascertain by counting. ae 

046. Can you give the distinguishing marks of the 
Palliser shell and the common shell which were being 
used for practice on the day of the explosion of the _ 
gun ?—No; I did not examine them. i 

547. Are there any common shell on board of date a 
of manufacture prior to 1873?—Not to my know- — 
ledge. a 

548. When were the common shell which were Ba 
being used that morning for practice supplied to you 5 
you had, I think, only comparatively few of these 
for the nature of the gas check then being used?— 
October 1878, Just only a few; 38, I think it was. 

549. Were these 38 all of the same date of manu- =) 
facture ?—I did not examine them, but can ascertain e 
the dates of those thatare remaining. (See Appendix 
and also preceding page.) ae 

550. (Mr. Bramwell.) You have. mentioned con 
versationally that the wad which was withdrawn from a 
the gun was complete, but damaged; will you tell me — 
what the nature of the damage was ?—I saw it after 
withdrawal ; it was partly withdrawn by the rammer, 
and then we had to worm it out on the upper deck, 
and that injured it. ‘ 

651. Do you know under what circumstances the 
wad had been rammed up the gun?—For drill pur ia 
poses, I believe. ag 

552. That would be. with 
would it not ?—Yes. x 

553. Do you know what caused the persons in 
charge of the loading to suspect that the wad had -— 
come part way back along the bore ?—No, a 

554, What makes you believe that the wad had F 
been withdrawn part of the way along the bore by 
the rammer ?—I was told so ; I don’t remember by 
whom. se 

555. Have you ever been. present when, either in _ 
the course of the drill or in actual practice, or experi- | 77 
mentally, a wad has been withdrawn by the hydraulic © 
rammer ?—No, 34) a 

556. Have you ever heard of any instance, other: _ 
than the one you have mentioned, in which it was . a 
reported that the rammer had withdrawn a wad, or 
part of a wad, either the whole length of the bore or 
part of that length ?—I remember two occasions upon 
which it was reported to me that part of the wad} "2.6.; (am 
the socket, was quite withdrawn by the rammer. : 

557. Do you: know, on those occasions, how the | 
disc part was got out of the gun?—Broken up and q 
wormed out; in both cases I superintended it. hm 
_ 558. Do you happen to remember in the case of the 
two sockets, of which you have spoken, that were 
withdrawn by the rammer, whether the socket pro- 5 
truded its original length through the collar, similar: P 
to the socket No. 2, which I now show you, or whether 
it was driven quite back through the socket similar jaa 
to No. 1, which I now show you, or partially back, 
also show you ?—Not like 
any of them, for the two parts that came out with the. , 
rammer were the sockets only without their collars, 


the dummy cartridge, 


fe 
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the left gun out. They had fired one round, and I saw — 
the gun sponged out before it was loaded with the 
round that burst it. ig pee 


MINUTES OF 


Vea i 
660. Did you see any water come from the gun 
when it was then sponged ?>—Yes. 

_ 561. Did you wait and see the gun loaded ?—No. 

- 962, (Rear-Adm' Boys.) Did you ‘see both guns 
_ sponged out ?>—No. 

_ 563. Do you know if both guns were fired at the 
‘same time at the previous round ?—I don’t know; I 
heard they were to be fired by electricity, but don’t 
_ know whether they were so or not. 

564. Did anything draw your attention to the left 
| _ gun more than the right ?—No ; no more than I was 
"standing by the starboard midship rammer, and I saw 
_ them ram home three distinct times, and on looking 
round I heard them pass observations about the centre 
| part of the wad coming out on the rammer, and I saw 
| dt taken out of the rammer, by whom, I don’t know, 
and Mr, Jackson had it in his hand, and showed it to 
__ Mr. Daniel, and the observations passed, I don’t know. 
' “The gun exploded then, and knocked me into the 
hy J flat. 
|, 565. Do you think the gun was sponged out before 
| the charge was sent home by the rammer ; did you 
| take sufficient notice to see this?—No. I did ‘not 
_ take sufficient notice, but I know that if the gun was 
_ loaded water could not come out of the rammer without 
_ the valve was’ pressed in. 
566. Which of the rammers was it that you now 


lt 
i 
Me refer to ; was it the midship one or the wing one ?— 
_ The starboard wing rammer. 
i 567. (Col. Dumaresq.) Did you notice any smoke 
| come from the muzzle of the gun when the sponge 
| was withdrawn ?—No. 
' | 568. Would you have 
| smoke ?—Yes. 
569. (Major Owen.) I think you said something 
_ about sponging more than once on this occasion ?— 
_ Yes, they sponged twice. 
"4 570. And on the first time no water came, I believe ; 
- was not that the case?—On ascertaining they said 
there was not sufficient pressure to force the water 
out of the sponge, and there was 750 Ibs. pressure by 
| the hydraulic gauge, and they said there was not 
Sufficient pressure, and as I went on the battery deck 
_ I passed the word to know what pressure there was 
in the gauge, and they told me 750, and as I got to 
the starboard wing rammer they had just withdrawn 
the rammer and sponged again the second time. I 
was at the indicator line, and when they withdraw 
| ‘the second time, and [ went to the turret to find out 
\ if there was any leak, and when I got there I found 
___ the water ran from the muzzle of the gun. 
if 571. Had you time to find out whether there was 
__.any leak on this occasion >—No. 
[He 572. I suppose as you went up to look ‘for a leak at 
| that time that this rammer has leaked before ?—'They 
all leaked. 

___ 578. So that if the rammer had leaked very badly 
_ the water you saw come from the muzzle might have 
| ‘been from such a leak ?—No. 

574. Why not ?—Simply because when they sponge 
the gun the valve is opened by touching the breech of 
_ the gun, aud the water comes after the sponge head. 
instead of before it. 

_ 575. Were you able on this occasion to make quite 
sure that the water you saw at the muzzle followed 
the sponge head or not. I suppose when the sponge is 
_ rapidly withdrawn it would not always be easy to tell 
whether this was the case or not ?—It was after the 
rammer was withdrawn that I saw the water run out 
of the gun. 

576. (Capt. Barker.) When you saw the spong- 
ing did you believe that the rammer was home 
at the breech ?—I could not tell, as the string of the 
_ indicator was broken. ' ; 

577. If the rammer were pressed home, withdrawn 
and pressed home again, would you not-then expect 
the water to be forced in front of the sponge head 
instead of behind it ?—No. “ 

678. Would not your answer to question 574 depend 
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a good deal on whether the sponge head was proper 
guage or low guage ?—Yes, if the sponge cloth was 
worn. 

579. (Major Owen.) When those attending to 
the sponge, on sponging out the first time, fancied 
that there was not sufficient pressure on, they were 
mistaken, were they not ?—Yes. 

580. So that when sponging out the first time and 
no water came, there really was a pressure of 750 Ibs. 
on as there should\have been ?—Yes. 

581. (Mr. Bramwell.) I have not quite understood 
what it was that took you to the loading apparatus in 
the first instance, did any person send for you ?—No. 

582. What was it that made you go from the after 
capstan flat to the starboard forward loading gear ?— 
Ever since I have been in the ship, i.e., during the 
whole commissicn, I haye had orders from the 
engineer when not going to fire. with Whitehead 


torpedoes to go and assist at the foremost turret to 


stop leakages or to correct indicator lines. 

583. When you first got to the loading gear, were 
men engaged using both the midship and wing star- 
board loading gear, or only one of them, and if go, 
which ?—They were both sponging on the starboard 
loading position. 

584. Do you know if they had begun to sponge 
‘before you got to the place ?—I know that they had 
sponged the left gun, and while I was standing there 
they sponged again. 

585. Did they sponge the right gun while you were 
there ?—They were doing it while I was there, but I 
was looking at the left gun. 

586. Was there anything to make you think that 
what you,call the union nuts of the hydraulic rammer 
required screwing up ?—Yes, because if the rammers 
ave left for any time without working the leather gets 
dry, and if used again before the leather is swollen by 
the water, they leak. 

587. Was any remark made by anyone about the 
first sponging not being followed by water ?—Yes ; 
they said there was not pressure enough. 

588. One of these union nuts, when the small 
diameter joint of the rammer is not forced out, is quite 
within the hollow of the rammer head, is it not, and 
on account of the wooden guide dise, at the end of the 
larger joint cannot be seen ?—That is so. 

589. In order to get to this union nut or gland, 
must you not shut off the pressure and then draw the 
small joint of the rammer out of the large one by 
hand ?—Yes. 

590. Did you do so on this occasion ?—No. 

591. Have you ever seen the valve in the head of 
the rammer fail to seat itself properly so that the water 
leaked out from there ?—Yes ; they then take off the 
nut and stretch the spring. 

592. Did you notice the quantity of water that 
came out, whether it was large or small ?—A good 
force of water cume past the drip pan. 

5938. (Capt. Barker.) Referring to question 570, 
what was the reason expressed for telling you there 
was not pressure enough ?—Because they could not 
get the rammer home. 

594. Did they say they could not vet the rammer 
home ?—No, they simply said there was not sufficient 
pressure. 

595. (Major Owen.) Do you think there was any 
hitch in the sponging of the right gun, if there 
had been would you have heard of it when you went 
up to the gun ?—No, I dont think there was any 
hitch, if there had been I should have heard of it. 

596. Then I take it that what happened on this 
occasion was as follows :--Both guns were at the star- 
board loading position, both guns were sponged out, 
the right gun without any hitch, while with the left 
gun something occurred, water not being given out by 
the sponge, which made those attending the rammer 
think there was not pressure enough. You found by 
the hydraulic gauge, however, that its usual pressure 
Was on P—Yes, that is so. 


The witness withdrew. 
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507. (Chairman.) The part of a stud of a projectile, 
which has been produced to the Committee and 
marked S. 1, proved to have been taken up from inside 
the turret two days after the explosion, is submitted to 
you for examination, and the Committee request your 
opinion as to whether it is the stud of a Palliser or a 
common shell ?>—From the general appearance, and 
from a comparison of this “stud with those from 
common and Palliser shell submitted to the Committee 
by Captain Chatfield and Major Owen, I think this 
stud appears to have belonged to a Palliser shell. I 
think it is difficult to speak with certainty, as the pre- 
sent stud is a good deal injured; but I ground my 
opinion, first, upon the fact that the whole “of the un- 
doubted Palliser shell studs to which I have referred 
are very much rougher on the cylindrical and conical 
surface corresponding to the under-cut than are those 
of the common shell ; this peculiarity is shared by the 

_ stud now given to me. Secondly, the flattened por- 
tions at the base of the common shell studs are very 
much smoother than are those of the Palliser shells. 
There is only a small portion of the base of the stud 
recovered which can be considered uninjured, but this 
portion is rough, and shows no indication whatever of 
tool marks. I think the Committee themselves, if 
they will carefully examine these points, will be able 
to form as good an opinion as would any expert. 


The witness withdrew. 


TWELFTH DAY. 


Friday, 7th February 1879. 


The Committee, pursuant to adjournment, re-assembled at 10 a.m. 


The Committee saw both guns in after-turret 
-worked, and with one electric broadside from these 
guns with service tubes one gun missed fire, The 
Committee then proceeded to the fore-turret to carry 
out an experiment suggested by Captain Singer. For 
result. (See Appendix marked V.) 


Joun D, Cronr, A.B., examined. 


600. (Chatrnan. ) Were you employed loading the 
left gun of the fore-turret on morning of the 2nd 
January ?—Yes. 

601. Did you see the gun sponged for the round 
which afterwards burst the gun ?—Yes. 

602. Did you see any water come back with the 
sponge at that time ?—No. 

603. Was the | gun sponged more than once ?—Yes, 
twice. 

604. Did no water come back on either occasion ?— 
Very little. 

605. Do you know why the gun was Be aE twice ? 
—Because there was no water the first time, and but 
very little came the second time ; there was much less 
than usual, hardly any at all. 

606. Then did you go on loading the gun, if so, 
with what charge ?—Yes, with full charge. I did 
not notice the description of the projectile, but I am 
certain one was put in. 

607. Did you hear any questions asked as_ to 
whether the left gun had gone off when the electric 
broadside was fired ?—I heard Mr. Daniel speak to 
Mr, Coker in the turret. ‘He asked him to train to 
the loading position. Mr. Coker replied, “ Indepen- 
“ dent firing is the order. I have. fired the right 
“ oun, and am now going to fire the left.” That was 
. all I heard. This was after the electric broadside was 
_ fired. 

608. Did you notice yourself when the electric 
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Capra Noste further examined. 


At 4.45 p.m. the Committee adjourned. — 


- home which burst the gun, did you observe any smoke 


_to see that the gun. is oN ae sponged out eh 


COMMITTEE : 


With regard to that portion of the stud which bear, 
upon the groove of the gun, that is which gives rota 
tion to the shell. I can say positively that the marks 
on it are perfectly normal. The stud has evidently — 
been in the groove, and there is no appearance what- 
ever of jam, nor has the stud been forced out of the ~ 
stud-hole by the action between the groove and the 
stud. I should say that a fracture of the shell has 
probably caused the liberation of the stud. The stud 4 
recovered is a fore stud. | i 
598. With reference to the other portion of a stud — 
now produced (S. 2), and picked up within the turret, 
can you give the Committee any opinion ?—No, the me 
fragment is too small, and has been subjected to too 
much violence to offer any opinion upon it. / 
599. (Mr. Bramwell.) In ‘order that it may be on ‘ 
record, will you tell the Committee why the cylin- 
drical ‘and conical part, and also the margin of the 
base of the stud of a common shell, should present a 
more regular and smooth appearance than the corre~ 
sponding parts of the stud of a Palliser shell >— 
Because the stud-holes, which may be described as 
cylindrical holes terminated by conical bases, are cast 
in the Palliser shells, these holes being cored out, — 
the surfaces consequently are rough. The same holes 
are drilled in the common shell, and the surfaces are 
in consequence very much smoother. 


The Committee also inspected the gutta-percha 
impressions of the remaining portion of the steel tube 
referred to in Major Owen’s report of 4th February 
1879. (See Appendix U.) 

The minutes. of preceding day were read and con= 
firmed. 


broadside was fired, whether both the guns went off, — 
or not ?—Yes, I am sure they went off. g 

609. Being on the battery deck, how do you judge. 
whether both guns or only one went off?—By the | 
smoke coming through ‘the loading port from bows 4 


guns. 
610. (Rear-Adm' Boys.) What is your number at 
the gun, and how long have you been that number ja 
ay the gun ?—No. 7, left gun; one year and nine — 
months. : 
611. What part of the loading do you actually 
perform yourself ?—I put the cartridge i in the bla 
scuttle or tube. ; 
612. (Capt. Singer.) When the sponge was vite’ 4 
drawn immediately before the charge was rammed 


come out of, the muzzle of the gun when at the: 
loading position ?—No. # 
613. If smoke had issued from the muzzle of the 
gun when in the loading position, do you aio yong vi E 
would have perceived it >—Yes. a 
614. (Col. Dumaresg.) Is it part of your duty 


my own sake I do. 
615. And what do you consider a test af propad : 
sponging out?—lI can hardly tell that. I generally — 
look at the tell-tale; but did not on this occasion, and — 
T also look up the gun before loading to see if thera 4 
is any fire before putting the ee in. 


4a 


616. Did you look up the bore of the gun previous 
to putting in the charge on this occasion ?—No. 
+ 617. (Capt. Barker.) With reference to question 
610, in your position when the electric broadside was 
fired, was not the loading port of the right gun 
nearest to. you ?—No, I was close to the left gun all 
the time; I cannot tell that. 
- 618. Do you mean to say you actually cannot say 
_ which loading. port was nearest to you when the 
"electric broadside was fired ?—No, I cannot tell. 
619. (Major Owen.) When you say that you knew 
that both guns had been fired in the electric broad- 
by side because you saw smoke coming out of both 
loading parts, you mean to say, I think, that you saw 


[Sy ‘ 
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this smoke so coming out when the guns had been 
brought back for loading. _Is this so ?—Yes. 

620. (Mr. Bramwell.) Did you hear anyone say 
anything about want of pressure, and if so, what ?— 
No, nothing at all. 

621. Did you see at any time on the day that the 
gun burst the socket of a wad come cut of a gun in 
the fore-turret, and if so, when and from which gun? 
—wNo, I did not. ; 

622. Did you see a loose socket being handed 
about and examined by any persons on that day, or 
did you then hear any remarks about it ?—No, I did 
not. 


withdrew. 


i ~ At 1 p.m. the Committee adjourned and re-assembled at 2 p.m. 


623. (Chairman.) Where were you on the morning 
of the 2nd January when the ship was at quarters ? 
TI was outside the foremost-turret, No. 5 of the 
_ right gun at the port loading position. 
‘S 624. Do you know anything with respect to the 
_ firing of the first broadside ?—Yes. Wm. Warn, who 
was No. 3 of right gun, and was afterwards killed, 
 peing one of the inside numbers, being the first time 
they had fired since he was shifted into the turret, 
he jumped outside, and I said to him what is the 
‘matter, and he said, I don’t care about staying in 
there because I was never there before, and in the 
meantime the broadside went off. I looked inside 
the turret and saw that both guns had recoiled, and I 
said to him, it is all right, they have both gone off. 

625. When you say you saw that both guns had 

recoiled, do you mean that you saw either of them 
actually recoiling, or merely that you saw them in the 

position which they would have been in had they 
recoiled ?—When I looked into the turret the guns 
had fired, and they were both back to the rear 
\. buffers, but I did not see them actually going back. 
> 626. Then, so far as you know of your own know- 
ledge, either of those two guns might have been put 
back to the buffers by the hydraulic running in gear ? 
—No, it was impossible for the hydraulic running-in 
gear to have brought them back in the time. 

627. What time do you suppose had elapsed from 
the firing of the broadside up to the time you looked 
into the turret ?—About a minute, not quite that ; 
when the hydraulic gear is running in it always 
makes a sound. ~ 


—— 


638. (Major Owen.) With reference to question 
‘171, farther explanation of the entries in the gunnery 
— log has shown that the number of electric broadsides 
and missfires respectively mentioned in that.question, 
include many in which the guns were not loaded, and 
in which the tubes used were not exactly the same as 
those employed for shot practice. Please say if the 
following extract from the gunnery log is correct for 
the period from 1st June 1878 up to the present time. 
-— Total No. of broadsides fired by electricity 4, in 

« 3 of which broadsides a missfire occurred. Total 

« No. of rounds loaded in these broadsides, 16, 13 of 
_ “ which were exploded by the first tube used.. In 
“the remaining 3 rounds a missfire took place.” 

This is supposing that on 2nd January 1879 both guns 


‘ 
% 


640. (Chairman.) Were you in the after-turret on 
morning of 2nd January when the electric broadside 
"was prepared ?—Yes. 


ie 
} 


Joun Morrimer, Second. Captain quarter-deck, examined. 


628. And did you hear that sound on this occasion ? 
—No. 

629. (Rear-Adm’ Boys.) Through which aper- 
ture did you look into the turret to see the guns 
run in?—Through the entry port next to the right 


gun. 

630. On looking into this port did you see the 
breast of the guns, or the rear of the guns, when the 

uns were in ?—I could see the breast of them. 

631. (Mr. Bramwell.) When you saw the guns 
were they as far back as you are in the habit of seeing 
them ?—Yes, quite back. 

632, Have you ever been one of the numbers inside 
the fore-turret when the guns have been actually 
fired ?—No. 

633. Although you have not been one of the num- 
bers, do you know that in order to bring the guns 
quite back tbe hydraulic must be used to aid the action 
of the recoil?—-With the full charge I did, but not 
with the battering. I never knew the hydraulic to be 
used with the battering. 

634. Do you know this of your own knowledge, or 


- from what others have told you ?—Only what others 


have told me. 

635. When did you join this ship ?—In last October. 
- 636, And since then have you always been No. 5 of 
the right gun ?—Yes. . 

637. Do you remember on how many occasions the 
guns were fired previous to 2nd January since you 
joined the ship, and were you present on all those 
occasions >—Once or twice. I could notj say which, 
but I was present on all occasions I know. © 


The witness withdrew. 


Lrevrenant Gipson further examined. 


in the fore-turret were fired at the electric broadside. 
If there was a missfire in the fore-turret upon that 
date, the proportion of missfires would, of course, be 
greater than above stated ?—This information being 
taken from the gunnery log is correct. 

639. In such cases of miss fires the tube itself has 
exploded at times, I believe, without firing the charge, 
so that the number whose duty it would be to put on 
a new tube would, so far as the appearance of the old 
tube or its fragments, or its total disappearance, are 
concerned, be unable to tell whether there had been a 
missfire or not ?—The tube was exploded, and would 
explode in just the same manner whether the charge 


was there or not. 


The witness withdrew. 


Davw Storer, Gunner’s Mate, examined. 


641. Did both the guns go off ?—No, one. 
642. What wus done with the other gun ?—Partly 
run in, because we were not aware it had not gone off. 
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643. How far was the gun run in?—About two 656. How long haye you keen in the ship 
Shinde! _ when one of the inside numbers of the after-turret 
644, And why was it then stopped ?—Because I From 14th October 1878. : 5 ae 
got up and put my hand on the muzzle. J found that 657. What made you jump up and put your 
my hand was clean, then I looked into the muzzle and__ on the muzzle as you stated >—I was very much a 
I saw the shot there. Then I told Mr. Stewart the that the gun had not gone off. Ye 
gun had not gone off. The gun was run out and re- 658. Had you then heard of any instances in w 
laid for elevation and come to the ready. _ it was supposed that the gun had gone off at a b: 
645. (Rear-Adm' Boys.) Before the gun wasrun in side, when it had not ?—No. 
were the rear hydraulics pumped up to raise the ‘ 659. What then made you afraid in this cas 
gun on the rear rollers >—Yes. Because she did not recoil in. re 
646. And were the compressors slacked ?>—Yes. 660. Did nobody else notice she did not rec 
647. What number were you at the gun?—No. 4. _ besides yourself ?—That I cannot say. * Te 
at the right gun. 661. To the best, however, of your knowledge E, 
648. Was there any order given to runin?—The anybody else observe it >—I dont think they did. I 
order was given to ship winch handles. IcannotsayI not hear anybody else say that she had not gone o} 
heard the order given torun in. I heard the order to 662, (Mr. Bramwell.) Did-you notice whether 
ship winch handles. tube exploded ?—Yes, the tube did explode. 
649. Who gave the order to ship winch handles >— 663. Do you know what numbers work the r 
Mr. Stewart. hydraulic ?—10 and 1l. : 
650. Were you the first to report the gun had not 664. And what numbers work the nipping gear ?. 
gone off >—Yes. Ans Bs : 
651. When the order was given about the winches, 665. Have the rear hydraulic and the nipping gea 
were there any orders given about reloading ?—No, both to be worked before you can begin to run the 
_ there was no order. : gun in ?—_Yes, i 
652. If you had not noticed that the gun had not 666, What number works the compressor ?—No. 
gone off, do you think it would have been reloaded 667. Has that also to be worked before you ¢ 
with another cartridge and projectile ?—I should have begin to,run the gun in ?—Yes, you have to slack th 
been sure to notice that by sponging my own gun as it compressor before you can pump the rear hydrauli 
was my duty to sponge. jack. ; 
698. Except for you or No. 3 looking into the gun 668. In practice in “firing projectiles, do Nos. 6, 
or sponging, do you think anyone else would have and 8 and 10 and 11 wait for orders after the gun hag — 
noticed that the gun had not gone off?—No, no one _ been fired, or do ‘they perform. their respective work 
else would have noticed it beside ourselves. of slacking the compressor, working the rear hydraulic. 
654. (Capt. Singer.) Have youever known a gun and raising the nipping gear at once on the firing 
_ in the after-turret to have been supposed to have fired the gun as part of their duty without orders ?—The 
when it had not done 'so, excepting this case >—No. wait for Mr. Stewart to give the order “ Right or left 
658. (Major Owen.) Referring to your last answer, gun run in,” and that one order would employ all those — 
can you say how many times you have seen electric numbers at once, also the men outside the turret who - 
broadsides fired from the after-turret ?—I cannot say. work the winch handles to run in, b: 


The witness withdrew. 


LizvTENANT Roserr STewarr examined. 


669. (Chairman.) Were you the officer in charge 675. What position do you take up in the turret >— _ 
of the after-turret on morning of 2nd January when I sit on the starboard wing platform. ae 


the ship was at quarters ?—Yes. 676. When you gave the order “ Run in,” did that 
670. When the electric broadside was fired, did both refer to both guns?—I gave the order in particular — 
guns go off >No, the right gun missed fire. to the right gun, “ Right gun run in,” as the left gu 
671. Then state to the Committee exactly what having gone off it had nearly recoiled into the rear 
happened with reference to the right gun after it buffers, i ‘eh 
missed fire ?—The gun was left out for a period of | 677. Then you were quite aware the right gun h 
from one to two minutes, when I gave the order to not gone off ’—I was, as the right gun had no 
run in to ascertain if the charge was rammed home recoiled at all. ‘ ae 
properly, as I had observed the electric tube to explode. 678. What is the order to be given when a gun (i 
When the gun was run in about 3 ft. or 4 ft. No.3 prepared for electric firing misses fire, and what is the — 
jumped up on to the platform and looked down the proper action to be taken ?—First order would be t 
muzzle, and said that the shot was in its place. I then half-cock, which means to disconnect the slot an 
gave the order immediately to run out. The gun was bolt, and if another electric broadside was to be fired 
then laid and at the ready for the next round when the _ to put in a fresh electric tube and come to the ready, 
explosion took place. which means connecting the slot and bolt ready for — 
672. Then the gun was not run in with any idea of firing again. A: a 
reloading ?—No. 679. (Major Owen.) Referring to answer 673, 
673. I think you said this morning in the after- are not wads used when the ship is rolling ?—Yes, ” 
turret that you are not in the habit of using wads when but only when the ship is rolling. 
loading with projectiles, is this so or not ?—Yes, it 680. (Capt. Barker.) Did you give the order to 
isso. ~ _ half-cock when the gun missed fire?—No; as _ 
674, (Rear-Adm' Boys.) Hew long have you been observed that the tube had exploded, so therefor 
in charge of the after-turret >The whole commission, there was no necessity to give the order. ay 
since May ’77, . 


a ‘ 


The witness withdrew. 


t 


-At 5 p.m. the Committee adjourned. 


| 


The Committee, pursuant to adjournment, re- 


‘ assembled at 10 a.m. 


The minutes of preceding day were read and con- 


firmed. 
| The Committee proceeded to deliberate upon the 


report to be adopted, and having unanimously arrived 
at the following opinion, viz. :— 


_ » © Cause of explosion, gun fired with double charge, 
“haying been reloaded with full charge and common 
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THIRTEENTH DAY. 4 


shell, whilst former battering charge and Palliser 


THIR 
shell were still in the bore.” TRENTH , 
And, after deciding upon the principal points to be DAY. 


referred to in their report, Rear-Admiral Boys, Major 
Owen, and Mr. Bramwell were requested to form a 
Sub-committee, and to prepare a draft report to be 
submitted to the Committee for consideration on. 
Monday morning, 10th instant, 


8 Feb. 1879. 


At 12.15 the Committee adjourned, leaving the Sub-committee still sitting. 


FOURTEENTH DAY. | 


Monday, 10th February 1879. 


The Committee, pursuant to adjournment, re-assem- 
bled at 11 a.m. 

Minutes of preceding day were read and confirmed. 

Read copy of telegram (marked confidential), and 
dated 8th of February 1879, from Rear-Admiral 
Luard, C.B., to First Lord of the Admiralty, com- 


municating unanimous opinion of the Committee as FOUR- 
to cause of the explosion of ‘the gun on board TEENTH 
H.M.S. “Thunderer.” (See Appendix W.) _ DAY. 


Read the preliminary portion of report presented by 
the Sub-committee, which was discussed and approved 1° Feb. 1879. 
by the Committee. ane 


At 1 p.m. the Committee adjourned, leaving the Sub-Committee still sitting. 


FIFTEENTH DAY. 


Tuesday, 11th February 1879. 


The Committee, pursuant to adjournment, re-assem- 
_ bled at 11 a.m. 
The minutes of preceding day were read and con- 


firmed. 
At 1 p.m. the Committee Maceiad to superintend preliminary trial of testing apparatus. 


Further portion of draft report submitted Sub- FIF- 
committee, was read to and confirmed by the Com- TEENTH 
mittee. DAY. 


11 Feb. 1879. 


SIXTEENTH DAY. 


Wednesday, 12th February 1879. 


The Committee, pursuant to adjournment, re-assem- 
bled at 10 a.m. at the testing apparatus, and proceeded 


_ to carry out a series of tensile tests with test speci- 
mens cut from portions of the burst gun, which 
_ occupied the entire day, for results see Appendix X. 


With regard to these experiments, as well as many 
mepere carried out by the Committee, Mr. Hutchinson, 


SEVENTEENTH DAY. 


Thursday, 13th February 1879. 


‘confirmed. 


~The Committee, pursuant to adjournment, re-assem- 
bled at 11 a.m. 
The minutes of preceding day were read and 


__— Major Owen, R.A., handed in 15 photographs of 
portions of the burst gun. (See se eeu Y.) Pho- 
_ tographs not published. 


assistant to Captain Noble of the Elswick Ordnance SIX- 
Company, proved of great value by the aid he wil- TEENTH 
lingly afforded, and the great experience possessed by DAY. 
him in such matters. aS 
The Committee wish here to record their sincere ae Os is vs 
thanks to Mr. Hutchinson for his help so cheerfully 
rendered. 
The report was again read over in full and adopted, SEVEN- 
Telegram received by Chairman from the Admiralty — ERENT ae 
was produced, stating that no farther secrecy was : 
necessary. 13 Feb. 1879. 


The report was then signed, and at 4 p m. the Com- 
mittee dissolved.. 


A hi: —During # the whole of the time when minutes of evidence were being taken, Captain Chatfield, of H.ML.S. 
“ Thunderer,”’ was present with the Committee. 5 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H. Instructions, &c., for formation and 
_ procedure of the Committee. 
I. Copy of register of left 38-ton gun in fore-turret of H.M.S: 
« Thunderer.” 
J. General description of turret after bursting of the 38-ton 
gun. (By Captain Singer, R.N.) 
K. Instructions from Admiralty to Commander-in-Chief, 
Mediterranean, as to formation and proceedings of 
Committee. P 


L, M. Admiralty to Rear-Admiral Luard, C.B., forwarding, for 
the information of Committee, papers relative to hydraulic 
loading gear of H.M.S. “ Thunderer.” 

N. Report of experiment carried out by Committee on board 
H.M.S. “ Thunderer” on 28th January 1879. Firing with 
tubes and no powder. j 

O. Report of series of experiments carried out by Committee 
with the view of elucidating various points connected with 
the working of the turret guns on board H.M.S. 
“Thunderer.” 

Pl. Extract from gunnery log of H.M.S. “ Thunderer,” 
dated 2nd January 1879. 

P 2. Record of shot practice and expenditure of ammunition 
(H.M.S. “Thunderer”) since the commencement of year 

~ 1879. 2 

P 3. Return showing dates on common shell, empty, and 
number of shell on board “ Thunderer,” on 7th February 
1879. 


APPENDIX A. 


“ Minotaur” at Malta, 
_ _. 28rd January 1879. 

_ In pursuance of instructions from the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, you are hereby required to 
assemble a Committee of Inquiry, of which you are to be 
chairman, with the view of inquiring into ;the cause of 

- the explosion in the “ Thunderer.” 

The Committee will be composed as follows :— 


Sir, 


Chairman—REAR-ADMIRAL LUARD. 


Rear-ApMIRAL Boys. CoLonret Dumargsa, R.A. 
CapTaAIn SINGER. Masor Owen, R.A. 
Caprain Barker, R.A. 


Assessor—Mr. Frep. BRAMWELL. 


The three military officers form part of the Committee 
in accordance with the wishes of the Secretary of State 
for War, and they have been directed by his Excellency 

the Governor and Commander-in-Chief to attend on the 
Committee. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) Joun Hay, 
Vice-Admiral Commanding. 

To Rear-Admiral W. G. Luard, C.B., 

~_ Malta Dockyard. 


APPENDIX B. 


“ Minotaur ” at Malta, 


Sir, 23rd January 1879, 


I BEG leave to forward for 
copy of a telegram received last night from Admiralty, 
regarding “ 'Thunderer’s ” Committee. 

Ihave arranged with his Excellency the Governor, as 
you will see by the copy of my letter appended. 
__ Mr. Bramwell having now arrived, it is desirable that 
the “‘ Thunderer ”” Committee should commence its sittings. 
You will be pleased to give the necessary instructions to 
Captain Chatfield to ensure the attendance of evidence, &c. 
; : I have, &c. 
- (Signed) Joun Hay, 
Vice-Admiral Commanding, 
To Rear-Admiral W. G. Luard, C.B., Ftd 
re 7 Malta Dockyard. 


rere 


«THUNDERER” COMMITTEE. — 


Effect to be given, wishes of Secretary of State. 


your information the | 


_ Caprarn SINGER. 


\ 


P 4. Return showing number of heavy gun cartridges 
projectiles on charge,in H.M.S. “Thunderer” on 3 
December 1878. y + 

P 5. Rough (office) copy of half-yearly gunnery report to 
81st December 1878, - “aa 

Q. Copy of telegram from Rear-Admiral Luard, C.B., to 

- Admiralty, with reply thereto, containing abstract of 
recent experiments with wads. ioe 

R. Diagram showing position of turrets and guns, distance — 
of target, direction of ship’s head, and wind, &c., on 2nd 
January 1879, and also plans showing positions of gun 
numbers in the turrets. a 

S. Report of further experiments carried out by Committee on 
3ist January 1879. a 

T. Memorandum with two drawings by Major Owen, R.A., as 


to shell and studs. 
U. Report of Major Owen, R.A., with 13 plans on state 

gun, &c., in fore-turret. a 
V. Report of further experi ments carried out by Committee — 
on 5th and 7th February 1879. y 
W. Copy\of telegram from Rear-Admiral Luard, C.B., to 
Admiralty, reporting unanimous.opinion of Committee a 

to cause of gun bursting. 

X. Table showing results.of tensile tests with test specimens 
cut from portions of the burst gun. ~ Tg 
¥, Fifteen photographs of portions of the burst gun. Photo- — 
graphs not published. ; tie x 
Z. List of articles in connexion with report of Committee 
forwarded to England. 


APPENDIX C. 


Copy or TELEGRAM. 


Received at Malta. 
Date and No. of Telegram, 7 of 22nd 
From Admiralty to Lord John Hay. a4 


Secretary of State for War requests Colonel Dumaresq — 
and Major Owen, Royal Artillery, may be added 
“ Thunderer’s’’? Committee, also, if chairman votes or ha 
casting vote, Captain Barker, Royal Artillery. Request 
approval. Artillery officers. have been directed, abstain — 
from voting or withdraw should questions of naval dis-— 
cipline or conduct of naval officers or seamen be discussed. 4 


January 1879. 


¥ 


APPENDIX D. 


“ Minotaur ” at Malta, 

23rd January 1879, 

In reply to the letter of yesterday’s date from you: 
military secretary, regarding the “'Thunderer ” Committee, 
and in order to make note of the understanding come to 
with your Excellency in our conversation of to-day, I have — 
the honour to inform your Excellency that Mr. Bramwell 


arrived this morning, and so the “ Thunderer ” Committee 


Sir, 


may begin its labours to-morrow. 
The arrangements with which I understand your Ex- 
cellency concurred were as follows :— 5 
The Committee to sit on such days and at such times | 
as they are called together by the chairman. 
The Committee to begin its inquiry as soon as conveni 
Mr. Bramwell, the assessor, having arrived. ut 
The Committee to be composed of— 


Chairman—REAR-ADMIRAL LUARD. y 
Rear-ApDMIRAL ‘Boys. Masor Owner, RAW 
Caprain Barker, R.A. 


Cotone. Dumarssa, R.A. 
Assessor—Mr. BRAMWELL. 


That the chairman has a vote but not a casting vote, 
That your Excellency will instruct the three m 
officers who form part of the Committee to attend 


ae 


| Complied 
with. - 


Committee, and to ask permission to withdraw should 
questions of naval discipline or conduct of naval officers or 
seamen be discussed at any time during the sittings of the 
Committee. 
T have, &c. 
j (Signed) Joun Hay, 

His Excellency Vice-Admiral Commanding. 
Gen. Sir A. Borton, K.C.B. 
&e. &e.. &e. 


APPENDIX E. 


Sir, Palace, 23rd January 1879. 
In reply to your Lordship’s letter received this 
afternoon, I haye the honour to inform you that the three 
military officers named as members of the ‘‘ Thunderer ” 
Committee have received instructions to place themselves 
in communication with the chairman, Rear-Admiral Luard, 
C.B., also to conform to the instructions we agreed upon 
this morning, which have been notified to them, and which 
are also noted in your letter above referred to. 

Upon your Lordship directing the chairman to assemble 
the Committee the military officers will attend. 

have, &c. 
(Signed) A. Borton, 
General Commanding, Malta. 
To Vice-Admiral Lord John Hay, C.B., 
Commanding Channel Squadron, 
&e. - &e.. 


APPENDIX F, 


Sir, Admiralty, 13th January 1879. 
I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty to acquaint you that they have resolved to 
appoint a Committee for the purpose of. inquiring into the 
causes of the explosion of a gun on board H.M.S. “‘ Thun- 
derer,”’ which occurred on the 2nd instant, and to consider 
such precaution can be taken to prevent the recurrence of 
such an accident. 

2. The Committee will consist of Rear-Admiral William 
G. Luard, C.B., Superintendent of Her Majesty’s dockyard 
at Malta, Rear-Admiral Henry Boys, second in command 
of the Channel Squadron now at Malta, and Captain 
Morgan Singer, of H.M.S. “ Hecla.” 

3. My Lords request that you will be good enough to 
act as assessor to the Committee, and that you will inform 
their Lordships on what day you will be prepared to pro- 
ceed to Malta for this purpose. 

Tam, &c. 
(Signed) Ropert HALL. 

F. J. Bramwell, Esq., F.R.S., 

37, St. George Street, Wesminster. 


APPENDIX G,. 


“ Hibernia,” Malta, 24th January 1879. 
IsHauu be glad if you will allow your secretary 
to attend the meeting of the Committee on board the 
“Thunderer,” and to bring such clerical assistance as he 
may require in order to insure a complete record of the 
proceedings of the Committee from day to day, observing 
that the minutes of the inquiry are to be considered 
strictly confidential. ; 
(02 Wheres. ce: 
(Signed) -W. G. Luarp, Rear-Admiral, 
Chairman of the Committee. 
Rear-Admiral Henry Boys, 
&e. &e. &e. 


Sir, 


APPENDIX H. 


Admiralty, Whitehall, 11th January 1879. 
My pEAR CapraIn CHATFIELD, 

Autow me to introduce Captain Noble, a member 
of Sir William Armstrong’s firm, who, at the suggestion of 
the First Lord, goes to Malta on the subject of the bursting 
of the gun on board the “ Thunderer.” 

- I shall feel_ much obliged if you will give Captain Noble 
whatever assistance he may require. 
Believe me, &c. 
(Signed) W. Houston Stewart. 


K 941. 
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APPENDIX J. 


Special Form 530. 


Royal Gun Factory, Woolwich, 
/th September 1874. 
Memoranpum of ExXamInation of 12-1ncu Wroucut- 


rrRoN M.L, Rirtep Gun of 38 Tons, Mark I., No, 3 
1st Issue. : epee 


Flaws, &c.in any part of the bore are measured in inches 
from the muzzle; those on the exterior, from the breech 
ae., the smallest diameter of the cascable neck. Their 
position round the gun is noted according to the diagram 
tooking from the muzzle in the case of interior, and from 
Ihe breech in the case of exterior defects. : 


Bore clear. 


(Signed) E. Mairnanp, Major, R.A., 


Assistant Supt., R.G.F. 


N.B.—This return to be preserved and returned into 
store with the gun. The number of rounds fired and re- 
marks of any examination that may have been made of the 
gun while on service to be filled in on the other side of 
this sheet. 


Number of Rounds 
fired. 
Returned 2 | wi jecti 
spre ‘Dates = ith Projectiles, Teutarke! 
a 
“4 | Distant or 
a « Full 
@ | Battering, i 
| 110 Ibs,” [8% lbs. 
——— 
1875. 
5th April -] 1) 2 2 | And 1 _ reduced 
16th Sept. -| 1 20 5 charge Me a Ibs. 
Hxamined by gun 
1877. wharf officials at 
lth June -| — 1 3 Portsmouth 27th 
13 - oh ye 1 3 September 1875. 
13th Aug. -| — 1 4 No scoring. Vent 
20th ot — 1 Q | 34 
2nd Nov. -]|] — 1 3 
1878, 
26th April - | — = 4 
2th May -|— 2 2 
18th June -}| — = 2 
20th «4, -|— 2 as 
| Ist July -|— hi 2 
27th Sept. -| — z 5 
80th Oct. -| — 1 3 
12th Dec. -| — x 3 
1879. 
2nd Jan. -| — 1 1 | Gun burst, 


APPENDIX J. 


GENERAL Description of Turrer after the bursting of 
the 38-ton Gun. 


Main Body of Turret, 


__ The main body of the turret is not seriously injured, and 
its defensive power against horizontal fire is nearly intact. 
There is no appearance of the structure being severely 
shaken, and the damage to it may be generally stated as 
follows :— 

__ (a.) One armour bolt, 5 feet to the left of the left port, 
broken and started on the outside 44 inches. 

(8.) One armour bolt, 4 feet to the left of the left port, 
broken but not started. 

(c.) The nut and washer gone from the armour bolt next 
to the last mentioned. 

(d.) The left loading hole is rendered useless, the inside 
edges being broken in. The right loading hole is unin- 
jured. 

E 


ed 


Note-——The damage to the turret may be found, when 
_ the lining is stripped off, to be more extensive than that 


specified. 


_ The turret revolves as easily and as steadily as before the 
accident. 
Top of Turret. 


The top of turret is completely destroyed, every beam 
and carline being broken or badly cracked. The three 
centre beams are broken in halves. The heavy shell 
gratings, which covered a large space immediately over the 
guns, are all blown away, carrying with them the turret 
sights, &c. The hoods in rear of the guns, although dis- 
torted, are not broken, and are probably repairable. The 
firing bar is much bent, and the brackets connecting it to 
top of the turret are broken. The shaft which controlled 
the steam valve is much distorted, and the bracket broken. 
The reflectors are destroyed, but their frames are not much 


_ damaged. 
Lining of Turret. 


The lining of the turret consists of +-inch iron. Between 
the ports there are several large ragged holes, the largest 
being 18x12 inches. On the left of the left port, the one 
in which the gun burst, a large portion of the lining, 
measuring about 8 x 6 feet, is torn away and doubled back, 
exposing the heads of the armour bolts. vas as 

Immediately to the right of the right port the lining is 
much shaken, but not broken away ; several other portions 
of the lining round the turret are more or less shaken. All 
the gear attached to the lining is swept away, including 
the two wing platforms, which are entirely destroyed. 


Hydraulic Gear. 


The hydraulic loading gear has not sustained much in- 
jury ; afew of the pipes are bent, but none are broken ; 
the shell lift and rammer work quite freely. The injury 
sustained by the hydraulic gear used for working the guns 
is but trifling; the valves and pipes are more or less upset, 
but are all repairable. The right gun can be run in and 
out without difficulty, but cannot be shifted on to the 
various steps. The handles inside the turret for working 
the hydraulic gear are not much injured. 


(Signed) MorcGan SINGER, 
H.M.S. “Thunderer,” Malta, Captain. 
27th January 1879. 


AppENDIx K. 


Admiralty, 14th January 1879. 

I am commanded by my. Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty to acquaint you that they have decided that 
further inquiry into the causes of the explosion of a gun 
on board H.M:S. “Thunderer” on the 2nd instant shall 
be made by a committee, to consist of Rear-Admiral Luard, 
Rear-Admiral Boys, and Captain Morgan Singer, of 
- HLLM.S. “ Hecla.” Mr. F. J. Bramwell, civil engineer, will 
act as professional assessor to the Committee. 

2. The Committee isto inquire and report fully,—first, 
what was, in their opinion, the cause of the explosion; and 
second, whether any and what precaution can be adopte 
to prevent a recurrence. 

3. The Committee is to assemble immediately after the 
arrival of Mr. Bramwell, who will leave London for Malta 
on the 15th instant; and my Lords desire that no person 
whatever shall be allowed to inspect the turret, gun, ma- 
chinery, or any fragment of iron, and that no information 
shall be given by any officer or man on board until the 
Committee shall have met. 


Srr, 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) Robert Haut. 
Vice-Admiral Sir G. T, Phipps Hornby, K.C.B., 
or the Senior Officer of H.M. Ships 
and Vessels, Malta. 


APPENDIX L. 


Admiralty, 15th January 1879. 
; I am commanded by my Lords-Commissioners of 
‘the Admiralty to send you herewith, for the information of 
the members of the Court of Inquiry about to be assembled 
‘at’ Malta on the bursting of a gun on board the “Thun- 
derer ” on the 2nd instant, papers relating to the hydraulic 
loading gear of that ship. 


Sir, 


-“THUNDERER” COMMITTEE: © 


_ broken, but the charge was slightly dusty. 


- tion it was found that the cartridge had not started, but 


‘ade a : aye ee 
Gti Sat oe ha ; i 


2 ¥ Peres & bar Wis 


These papers, a description of which is sent herewith, are 
to be returned when no longer required. a, 
si i ws &e. 
igne 
Rear-Admiral Luard, C.B., a 
&e., &c., 


Rosert HAtt, — 


APPENDIX M. 


DeEscrRiPTIoNn of PAPERS. 


S. 8075/77. “Thunderer.”” Defects in electric firing 
and hydraulic loading. Ss 
8. 11,465/77. “'Thunderer.” Papier maché wads, use 


S. 12,113/78. “ Dreadnought.’ As to use of wad ex- — 
tractors. = ae : 
S. 9581/75. “ 'Thunderer.” Trial of gun machinery. 
8. 11,565/75. “ Thunderer.” Further report on hand- — 
loading gear. pies = 
Director of Naval Ordnance, 21st May 1875. As to — 
Be Mare of an engineer officer to “'Thunderer.” t 
. 100,477/75. Remarks on hydraulic machinery for 
working 38-ton guns, made by special committee. a 


APPENDIX N, 


af 


Experiments tried on board H.M.S. “ THUNDERER,” at 
Maura, on 28th January 1879, under superintendence 
of CoLonEL Dumargesa, R.A. 


Gun was loaded with a full‘ cartridge of screened coal, _ 
common shell, and wad. ‘a 
Object.—To fire three consecutive rounds with tube,in _ 
order to ascertain whether this would start the wad any — 
distance in front of the projectile. H. 
Result.— Wad was not started at all. 


APPENDIX O. 


EXPERIMENTS carried out with the view of elucidating 
various points connected with the working of the 
Turret Guns of H.M.S. “ THuNDERER.” | a 


27th January 1879. 
EXPERIMENT A. 


The object of this experiment was to ascertain whether — 
the cartridge, after having been placed in its chamber, _ 
either by hand or by the hydraulic rammer, had any ten- 
dency to become displaced by slipping down the bore, the — 
gun remaining in the loading position, viz., with 114° — 
depression. ; 4 

Cartridge used, 85 lbs. of pebble powder. 
or wad was used. 5 

1. Cartridge was rammed home by hand, and not com- _ 
pressed. BS 

Result.—-Cartridge did not start from its seat on the 
withdrawal of the rammer. 

2. Cartridge rammed home by hydraulic rammer, care _ 
being taken to compress it as little as possible. 

Result.—Cartridge was shortened 1°75 inches; did not | 
start on the withdrawal of the rammer. . 

- 3. The same cartridge as used in 1 and 2; was rammed 
home by hydraulic rammer, the full force of the rammer 
being allowed to act on the cartridge. 4 

Result.—Cartridge was shortened 2°45 inches; did not 
start on the withdrawal of the rammer. 

Note.—The cartridge was now withdrawn from the bore 
and carefully examined. The pebbles were not crushed or — 


No projectile — 


mi 
[ 
“g 


N.B.—During the foregoing experiment the cartridge 
was several times reported as having slipped down the bore, — 
as it could not be felt by the priming wire. On examina. 


that the priming wire was too short to feel the cartridge. 


27th January. 
ExprERIMEenT B. 


The object of this experiment was to ascertain whether — 
the projectile, when placed in the bore without a wad, 
would become displaced on the withdrawal of the rammer, 
the gun remaining in the loading position, viz., 113° de- 
pression. ; Somer g ; ; 


\ 


Common shell, empty, was used, but no cartridge or 


1. The shell was rammed two-thirds up the bore with 
the hydraulic rammer. 

Result.—The sheil came down the bore to the muzzle on 
the withdrawal of the rammer, 

2. The same as 1, but with another shell, and with the 


same result. 


27th January. 
EXPERIMENT C. 
The objects of the following experiment were to ascer- 


n- 

(a.) Whether the cartridge followed the projectile down 

the bore on the withdrawal of the rammer. 

(0.) The shortening of the cartridge under various con- 

ditions of loading. 

Common shell, empty, and full charge of 85 lbs. pebble 
powder was used throughout. No wad was used. 

1, Charge rammed home in the usual service manner, 
viz., with a velocity of about 3 feet per second. 

Result.-The shell followed the rammer down the bore. 
The cartridge did not start. The cartridge was shortened 
1% inches. 

2. The charge rammed home in the usual service manner, 
the same cartridge being used as in 1. 

Result.—The shell followed the rammer down the bore. 
The cartridge did not start. The cartridge was shortened 
13 inches. 

28th January. 
ExprrimMent D.. 


The objects of this experiment were to ascertain— 
(a.) The shortening of the cartridge, the gun being 
loaded in the usual service manner. 
(b.)- The behaviour of the wad under various conditions 
of loading. 
Common shell, empty, full charge of 85 lbs. pebble pow- 
der and new pattern wad, gauged, was used throughout. 
1. The charge was rammed home in the usual service 
manner. 
Result.—The cartridge was shortened 13 inches. 
2. Two blows were now given to the charge with the full 
force of the hydraulic rammer. 
Result.—The cartridge was shortened 15 inches total. 
The wad held well in the bore, requiring for its withdrawal 


- the force of 8to 10 men. The socket of the wad was forced 


back °6 of an inch. 

3. The same cartridge and wad being used as in 1 and 2. 
Three blows were given to the charge with the full force of 
the rammer. 

Result.—The cartridge was shortened 21 inches (total). 
The wad held well in the bore, but on being withdrawn 
the socket was found disengaged from the body, and fell 


_ out of the bore on the withdrawal of the rammer. 


28th January. 
EXPERIMENT KE. 


The object of this experiment was to ascertain whether 
under any conditions of loading it was possible for the 
new pattern wad to be withdrawn by the rammer. 

The socket of a new pattern wad was secured into the 
head of the hydraulic rammer by means of wooden wedges, 
and a full charge (dummy), empty shell, and wad were 
rammed home. 

Result.—The socket of the wad was disengaged from the 
head of the rammer without starting the wad. 


‘29th January. 2 
EXPERIMENT F. 


The object of this experiment was to ascertain whether 
two separate charges could be rammed home by the 
hydraulic rammer without the men attending the loading 
being made aware of it, by the peculiar working of the 
yammer, when sending home the second charge. 

The right gun of the foremost turret was loaded with a 
battering charge (dummy), Palliser’s shell and wad, then 
with a full charge (dummy), common shell and wad. 

Result—The men attending the loading could not have 


' noticed, by any peculiar working of the hydraulic rammer, 


that the second charge was being sent home, 


\ 


EXPERIMENT G. 


_ The object of this experiment was to ascertain with 


accuracy the time occupied in running the gun in and out 
by the hydraulic gear. =e 

The right gun of the foremost turret was run in and out 
several times, the full pressure of water being used. 
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Result (mean) :— 
Running in - 10°5 to 11°5 seconds. 
Running out - on LES $4 


30th January. 
EXPERIMENT H. 


The object of this experiment was to ascertain whether, 
when using an old pattern unaltered wad of the lowest 
gauge, and having the largest projection, the hydraulic 
rammer would take so firm a grip of the projection as to 
withdraw or start the wad on the rammer being withdrawn. 
on the completion of the loading. 

The gun was loaded with a full charge (dummy), common 
shell, and a wad selected from about 100 as being of the 
lowest gauge, and as having the largest projection. The 
exact dimensions of this wad were as follows :— 


Diameter of disc - - 12 _ inches. 
Length of projection « sae bakey 
Breadth of shoulder - etic fa i as 


1. The loading was effected in the service manner by the 
hydraulic rammer. 

Result.—On the rammer being withdrawn, the wad did 
not start. 


2. Two blows were now given to the charge by the 


hydraulic rammer. 
Result.—The wad did not start. 


Note.—The wad used in this experiment was destroyed 
by the worm on being withdrawn. 


30th January. 
EXPERIMENT I, 


The objects of this experiment were to ascertain— 

(a.) Whether, in case the projection of the wad became 
detached. in loading, it might cant the wad, and 
. so, would allow the projectile to slip down the 

ore. 

(b.) If the wad being canted in the bore as much as 
possible, the projectile would start from its seat 
under the most trying conditions of service. 

1. The gun was loaded with full charge (dummy), 
common shell and wad, with the projection removed. The 
projection was then placed in the bottom of the bore, and 
the charge was rammed home with two blows of the 
hydraulic rammer. 

Result.—The wad was canted about 30°, but the pro- 
jectile did not start from its seat. 

Note.—The projection used in this trial is marked No. 2, 


2. The same as 1, but the projection was placed on the 
head of the rammer, with the view of assimilating the 
conditions of loading as nearly as possible to those which 
have been supposed to have existed at the time of the 
bursting of the gun. 

Result.—The projection was forced through the collar, 
nearly flush, and the wad was restored to its upright 
position. 

Note.—The projection used in this trial is marked No. 3, 


3. The charge being home, the wad was canted by hand 
as much as possible, and the gun run in several times as 
far as the buffers would admit, then run out as rapidly as 
possible, until the muzzle struck the loading-hole. ‘The 
breech was also raised and lowered as rapidly as possible. 

Result.—The projectile did not start from its seat, 


APPENDIX P 1. 


———t 


Extract from Gunnery Loe of H.M.S. “ THuNDERER,” 
dated at Sea, Thursday, 2nd January 1879. 


Weather, fair. One round from fore-turret at 1,000 
yards; shot fell 3 yards short. 

Exercised at general quarters, firing at a target; wind, 3 
to 4, variable, as to range; motion, 2° to 4° to starboard. 
Fired’an electric broadside; guns laid for 400 yards ; distance 
of target, 380 yards; shot went 30 yards beyond target ; 
space covered by shot, 12 yards (about). Right gun of 
after-turret missed fire, through No. 1 omitting to prick 
the cartridge; tube exploded. 

On firing the left gun of fore-turret the second time, 
independently, the gun burst violently about the joining of 
the B 1 tube and C coil, destroying the top of the turret, 
and doing much damage to the turret generally. 

Gun carriage and slide being also damaged. Killing 
eight men and two officers, and wounding many more. 


EK 2 


* 
* 
s 

ct 


“ THUNDERER ” 


ote ees P 2: 


ee 


HLM.S. “Thunderer,” Malta, 28th January 1879. 


Recorp of Suor Practice and ExpenpITURE of Am- 
-MUNITION since the commencement of the year 1879. 


Car- © 


tri Ages, Shells, 
e 


empty. 


For Gas 
Checks. 


Checks. 
Nuts for Gas Checks. 


Common. 

Palliser, 

Shot, 8.B.,32-pr. 
Gas Checks. : 
‘Washers for Gas 


A 
° 
é 
g 
am 
° 
g 


Zz 
© 


2nd January. 

- Fired in practice 
Making target - 
Drawn from guns and 

- thrown overboard - 


27th January. 


Used by Committee 
- and destroyed 


oo 


l8 
ie 
cs 


| 
| 


| 
| 


1|| 


see 


Sticks for 
Signal 
Rockets, 


Lights, 


Cartridges, 
Signal. filled, 


Rockets, 


Signal. 12 02., 7-pr. 


9th and 10th January. 
For signal- =: 


No. 
2 


No. 
al 


No. 
iF 


No. 
1 


* 9 fired from fore-turret guns, and 1 from» left gun, after-turret, on 
Qnd January 1879. 
k (+ Both Brod from guns 
- 2nd January 1879, . : 
"t Both fre from guns in fore-turret, 1 of which burst left gun, on 
. 2nd Janvary 1879. 
ca me 2 deel) idk guns in fore-turret, 21d 1 from left gun, after-turret, 
2nd January 1879. 4 
ml Drawn aon right gun, after-turret, and thrown overboard, on 2nd 
January. 
1 Celtis from left gun, after-turret, and thrown overboard, 2 passed 
up from battery deck and thrown overboard, on 2nd January. 
** Used for experimental purposes and destroyed, 27th January 1879. 


in fore-turret, 1 of which burst left gun, on 


J. Cornish, A.B., saw 83 Palliser projectiles fired. Mr. Fraser, sub- 
lieutenant, sa 3 Palliser projectiles and 1 common shell fired. Captain 
Chatfield saw 8 Palliser projectiles and 1 common shell fired. 


COMMITTEE : 


-, ) ApPENDIx P 3. 
DatEs on Common Sueti, Emprry. 
; Date and Mark. 


ee 


Ke 
= 


* 
=< 


in October 1878. 


eveRITG 
9/76 


Common shell supplied 
Expended since. 


Total number supplied, October 1878, specially 


fitted for gas check. 
Whole number of common shell, empty, in ship, counted _ 


86. 
(Signed) 
7th February 1879. 


J. Kits, ae 
_ Gunner, 


APPENDIX P 4, 


No. of Heavy Gun Carrripcss and PROJECTILES on | 
Cuaren, 31st December 1878. 
ES ee 
Cartridges. Shells, empty. Shells, filled. 
2 =3= 


Palli-. 
ser. 


Com- 
mon, |. 


No. 
&8 


ee Sh 
110 Ibs. | 85 Ibs. Comynon.| Palliser. |Shrapnel.| * 


No. 
204 


No.. 
216 


No. 
80 


No. 
1432 


No. 
200 


No. 
16 


J. Krre, - 


(Signed) 
; Gunner. 


APPENDIX P 5. 


“Rouen Hatr-Yearuy Reporr of Progress made by the 
in GuNNERY EXERCISE, to 


Orricers and SrameEn on board H.M.S. “TuHunDERER,” 
. Number of Guns 4. ; 


exclu- 
Gun- 


Numbers, exclusive of Seamen Gunners, Acting Seamen 
Gunners, and Trained Men, 


EXERCISES, &c. 


Who have a good practical know- 
ledge of the following Instructions, | 


Sh p’s Company. except No. 1 duties. | 
a i 


First. | Second. 
13 15 


Pfficient in 
Number of times at 
General Quarters in each 


Heavy 
Rifled 
Gun. 


sive of Seamen Gunners, 
ners, and Trained Men. 


Truck | Revolving 
Gun. Gun. 


Numbers borne, 
- Acting Scamen 


| Turret. u 


“Working petty offi- 
cers, A.B. and 
- ordinaries. 


No opportunity of judging. 


Royal Marines - 


Royal Marine Ar- 
tillery. 


Stokers 


xercise. | Exercise.|. Gun. 


No opportunity of judging. 


Quarter. y 
oe 
Number of times armed] 9 1 

boats were exercised in 

each: Quarter. 

Whether officers and men) 

have been _ especially 

made acquainted with }A proportion. 


Rifle Cutlass | Field 


| - 


use of shells, rockets, 
and fuzes onboard? =~ 
Number of acting seamen 
gunners on board 2) None. 
Whole number of trained 
men on hoar - - 
Number found ihe wipe 
during last six mouths - 


Quarters, and by 


4 When last inspected i} 
whom ? 


Date of examination of } . 
magazines and shell {December th. fae 
rooms - - - 2) 

General condition _ of 
Magazines and suell Good. 
rooms , - - 


the dress and practised + Yes, 

under water nie 1. 
PEoR GR De eo ee ae ete a, 

ested by officers = 

of “Excellent,” 

aie to ship_ M 
being commis- 
sioned. 


an 


Have the divers put ei 


Date of testing the accu- 
racy of racers, director,- 
and converging marks - i 

Date and result of last examination of iron 
gun carriages and slides :— Z s 

December 16th to 17th and December 23rd 
to 24th. F i ae 
Satisfactory, a 
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ies : Haur-Yearty Reporr of Tarcer PRACTICE. 
r ‘i pooner vee of 
_ Ship’s of Pro- Tatts hot wou. 
Quarterly Force | Was } jestiles N pte and have hit a 
Guns. Allowance and Ship ‘ Distances | Sed: i of were Aaate 
of pale Direction | under | AVer™se | Sizeand | petween Lohans eee long, 
Projectiles of of Steam,| Degrees | Description which 1S 2 spire. 
7 3 . i sont ao ‘ 5 os i) 
Number | foreach | pyactice. Wind | Sail, | roning. | of Target. Birlug |23|° ¢ % = a 3 
and Nature of q as to the| or at tock place. Bn 2 3 “3 3 
—S © bl on ; sS 5 2 
Nalin: Gun. & Range. |Anchort ae ae 3 ‘ 8 Ke ee g oe 
5 Sola ° c=) P= =| — A= iio 
oc Dn mM So Fu FQ a FH 
; ; : A. B 
Two 12-in.| 8 empty Pal-| July 1st | First -| Variable, | Steam,| 0° to 24° | 3 casks with | 400 t01,800] 4] 6 | none} nowe | none 6 3 
M.L.R. liser shell. 1to38. | 6to8 .| flags 14 ft.) yards 
guns of knots. square, 
38 tons. ' 
Bemptycom-|Sept.27th| ., -| Variable,| Steam,| 0° to 3° |3 casks with | $00 to1,800} §|14|none|none|none; 10 | 0 
mon shell 4 to 5. 0 to 4 flag. yards. 
for each knots. en ae 
gun. Totals -| 12 | 20 | 
Two '12-in, | Total— Oct. 80th | Second) Variable, | Steam, | 0° to 23° | 8 casks with | 500t01,300) 8/| 8 ‘none | none | none 8 4 
M.L.R. 12. empty 4 3 to 4. 5 to 8 flags 13 ft.| yards. : 
guns of Palliser, knots. by 2 ft. 
85 tons. 20 empty 
3 common. | Dec.12th » ~| Variable,|Steam,} 0° to 2° | 3 casks with 1,000 to| 4 | 12 | none | none | none i 0 
‘ 3 to 5. |5to7> flags 14 ft. |1,500 yards. 
knots. by 2 ft. The direction was good at 
each shot, but several fell 
Bion na) short of the target, through 
Totals -| 12 | 20 | gee oy eet Bee 
| | | 
Number of Nature and Action 
Boat’s ieee Projectiles fired. of Fuzes. 
. Quarter Force 4 istances| —_—__ een 
Guns. Te Date and Was Boat Size and | between | General 
of Direction | under Sail, Deserip tion which Com- | G | Remarks 
Projectiles of of Oarstorat P Firing ay pote g on the 
for each ro Wind nae of Target. took a| 2 = B : Target 
Number] Nature of | Practice. £ as to the Anchor ? place. rains S a Res |e 3 Blind. | Practice. 
and Gun. f 3 Range. ; Ba £ aes 5 S Ss 
Nature. & A jald|elais| & 
Two 7-pr.| Two filled} Sept. 9th | First -|2to3+ | Oars, anchor,| Cask with | 300 to} —| 2] 2] 4| 8| 5 none 1 Firing 
M.L.R. | common, 4 and under| flag 2 ft.| 600 yds. satisfactory. 
empty com- . steam. square. 
mon sheli,1 
shrapnel, 1 
case foreach torr : ee 
gun,(1 dou- | Dee: 9th |Second| 5dia- | Oars and | Cask with |200 to} 2} 2} 2] 2] 8] 6 none 1 Firing 
ble shell gonal. steam. flag1Sins.| 500 yds. ® Through| satisfactory 
each six| ~ striking | 
months in the wa- 
lieuof1 com- ter. 
mon, filled 
shell). 
i 
a nee en nse  TEEEEIEIEEEEEESEIECIENnSEEDSEnS SO SERS EEDA SEER 
Guns. uaeeN iy Force and us Distances G 
Allowance of Date Direction Whether on Boat or Size and bet hick rset: 
Peper ty) Quarter.| of Wind ‘ : Description of See Gy online 
Haber Nature of Practice: = fo es Field Carriage. Target. Firing took BE 
Nature Gun. j place. ractice. 
a Se ee lhe 
One*45-  - 480 July 1st | First - peat 78 ‘45intop - -  -|3 casks with flag} 500 yds. to 700) Firing good. 
15 ft. soe: yds. 
Sept. 9th io -|2 -S 8+ - | °65 field and ship - - -| Cask with flag  -| 600 yds. 
Sept. 9th x -|2to3 + -| °45 boat - «| Cask with flag -| 400 yds. 
Sept. 27th x =| 4 pe 5, vari- + am top - - -| 3 casks - - - | 800 yds. 
= - *65 ship. 
Three ‘65 = _ 600 Oct. 30th | Second- Var ee isis ‘45in top - -| 3 casks with flags - | 500 to 1,000 yds, | Firing good. 
*65 on sans and field. 
Dee. 8rd. F - ae -| °45 from boat - -| Cask with flag | 300 yds. 
Ts 18 in. 
Dee, 9th ra =| Bacross - | *65 field - - -|Cask with flag 700 yds. 
; > 18 in. 
Revort of SHort Practice with Gun for the purpose of General Instruction. 
| GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, stating Acci- 
pes ane naa of ammunition, 
4 f J ; : “uzes, Tubes, &c.; marks and Sub- 
QUARTER, Bee ES Seal Size and Descrip- noes oO REMARKS as to missions on Ship’s Armament, Maga- 
' lInstruction.| expended. tion of Target. took place. the Progress made.| zines, and Shell Rooms; also. if any 
* Deviation has been made from the Gun- 
5 3 nery Instructions, Quarter Bills, Fire 
Stations, &c., stating reasons. 
First - - 19 80 Cask, with flag 2 | 800 to 600 yards - | Improving. - | 9 December 1878. One 9” fuze, ‘ocae 
feet square. | striking the water, was blind. 
Second - - 16 80 Cask, with flag 18 | 200 to 700 yards - | Satisfactory. 
f inches. 
~~. Rocket Tubes. — Rockets fired. 7" Force ae 4 Was Flight 
: . irection of Win of Rockets 
QUARTER. Elevation. with resard iucs REMARKS. 
} Nature. Number. Nature. Number. to the Range. otherwise ? 
~ -. ——$—————_—— 
‘First - - | Hales’ war - 2 | 24-pr. war = | 2 8°and 10° - | 2to03 diagonal - | Steady - | None. 
=a | 
; Second - - | Hales’ war - 2 Q4-pr. war - | 2 5° - - | 3 across - - | Steady - | None, 


eee ee oom" 


* co x 
: ; eee aie 4 Sais pe 
ate é rey Z ‘ rae ee Poe Were 
¥ ete a see. 3 5 ee 3 SPAT 
ars s . st: t aba ak , ’ ea hee 4 aa + of > a BAL, it . fi : ; Fe R E ead: Cs 47 
By ey Ba Lata hg _ “THUNDERER” COMMITTEE: Vo a 
Se 3 My y , ; : Ye 3 
ae si Suppiy of Powper. — _  Suvpny of Sueur to be tested once a Quarter. x 
Bs ae el ea a Ee ee —— = = — ; 
Number of Cartridges supplied to each Gun of Six Tons and upwards Total Number of Shell supplied to each Deck in Three Minutes i 
iene “ on both sides, and to each Gun of less Weight on ‘ 3 _ from first Shell supplied, ¥ 
ss” one Broadside, in Three Minutes from the first Cartridge supplied. stating Number and Nature of isa on each Deck. 
Not tested. All charges being pebble powder. ~ . §Fore-turret, 42 Two 12-in. M.L.R. guns of 38 tons in 
~ . . 4 E July 29 taneeee : 3} foremost-turret. - 


Bie turret, 4 after-turret. _ # 
Tarcer Practice with SMALL Arms. 
) 


November 29 WA eee 5) Two 12-in. M.L.R. guns of 35 tons in 


Total Number of Are the whole : | REMARKS, 
Rifles on Board. a 5 iat : She me nh Sy) 2 ; 4 stati 
ate o istance . unds etty Officers, er-centage o Reasons for 
— Quarrer. Practice. | of Target. Size of Target. expended. pomnen, eee Hise y Omissions 
. . : - | Boys practise in the 
Seamen. | Marines. ‘in Firing ? e a Practices. 
First - - ER) : : ; Yes. Me 
- In annual competitive rifle firing carried out at Portland Range in May 1878, 
’ Second < - , Yes. _ 
Number of Pistols : 
on Board. f 
No 
See 2 : “ omissions. 
Firsh - --| - - - | Sept. 17th | 20 to 30 yds. | Piece of wood, 8 | 525 Aportion -| Not obtainable, 
: ft. long by 6 ins. target being 
by 4 ins. : floating. 
Second - -~|- - - | Dec. 28rd | 15 to 30 yds, Floating flag, 2 ft. 525 Aportion -| Not obtainable, 
: : ; square. \ target being J 
, floating. 
8 Se" aa? oa) Bo Aw pSpkeee bo. ASP 8 i a SS eee 
QuaRTERLY NicuT QuaRTERS. Pay ; ; 
Time from sounding to Where was Moorsom’s Director placed ? 
Dat Wh ‘Stared Quarters until ee What means are adopted for communicating 
CUES B82) * | last Report received that funn Cana? Bearing and Distance 
Quarters were clear. of Enemy to Officer commanding Battery ? 
- September 24th - | Portland - -| 10 10 9g 80” No - : - | In pilot tower. Voice tubes and messengers. 
November 22nd - | At sea - -| 11 80 ay? fOr No- - - | In pilot tower. Voice tubes and messengers, 


QuaRTERLY Exercisx, with Steam Launches or Pinnaces fitted as Torpedo Boats. : 
; - 
Was Boat in 
Date of Exercise. all pes easy REMARKS, 
Torpedo Service ? 


: shots 


September 10th, 1.80 p.m. and | Yes - - - | Fired two extempore torpedoes, about 4 Ibs. each, at 1.30; satisfactory. 
8.30 p.m. " Fired one at 8.30 p.m. satisfactory ; one missed fire owing to faulty detonator. ; 
December 17th, 2.30 p.m. and | Yes - - - | Fired two extempore torpedoes at 2.30, one at 6.15; one missed fire; break in wire; 
6.15 p.m. cut and spliced wire and fired torpedo satisfactorily. 


. Frrinc Great Guns by Execrriciry. - p oa. 

- > i 4 — : e P rc 
Conditions under which Practice took place. sf 

Nature Result of 


. : fi ag of Firing, Number Firing, stating REMARKS. 
ate. verage Motion. whether (0) whether Recordi ry Fail 
Sea or Speed of Broadside, | Guns fired.| Good, Fair, or : Congas SRY 2 ai Ur es 
Harbour. Ship. Divisional, &c. Indifferent. in Apparatus or Electric Tubes, 


: Rolling. Pitching. 
: H 
July lst - | Sea -|8knots - | 0° to 23° - | Nil -| Broadside - 8 Good - - | Right gun of aft-turret missed fire; 
tube exploded, but cartridge not 
; pe been pricked, it failed to 
ignite. 
| Guns laid for 400 yards; shot fell 20 
yards beyond the target. 
Distance of target, about 400 yards. 
Space covered by shot, about 10 feet. — 


Oct. 80th - | Sea + | 8knots - | 0° to 25° -| 0°to1° -| Broadside - 4 Good - - | Guns laid for 500 yards. Distance of 
F = target, 570 yards; shot crossed in 

the air about 15 feet above the 

water and 80 feet short of target, 

and then struck the water about 40 

yards beyond target and 15 yards 


! apart. 
. Bes @ S ; : 
APPENDIX Q. Received 29th January 1879. 
From Admiralty. . 
2 : Gun gradually depressed without wad; shot moved at 
TELEGRAMS. ; 7°, and fell out at 10° with gas check ‘and no wad ; same 
Sent 29th January 1879. results with wad in no movement, and in no case did 


To Admiral Hall, London. rammer withdraw ; and suggest you should try same ex- 


“Thunderer” Committee would be glad tohave abstract  Periments. 
of late experiments with wads. 


AppENDIx S. 


XPERIMENTS made Friday, 31st J anuary 1879. 
The object of the following experiments was to ascer- 


tain— 
(a.) What is the downward tendency (stated in pounds) 


of a common (empty) shell when placed in the 
gun at the loading position. 

(6.) What is the “ pull” (stated in pounds) required to 
cause a full charge cartridge to move downwards 
in the gun when in the loading position,— 

(1.) When placed in the gun by hand. 
(2.) When rammed home by the hydraulic 
rammer. 

(c.) The like with a battering charge. 

The apparatus used for experiment (a) consisted of a 
bell-crank lever, having an arm of 5 inches in length 
standing at right-angles to the centre line of the gun when 
in the loading position, and another arm of 103 inches in 
length, situated horizontally, and so that when it descended 
the short arm moved towards the gun. 

To the lower end of the short arm was jointed a wooden 
rod, which extended so as to reach about 2 feet into the 
bore of the gun, its upper end being provided with a cup 
to receive the point of the shell submitted to experiment. 
A similar rod, but varied in length, was provided to hold 
the shell when placed in its usual position near the cart- 
ridge. A wrought-iron rod with a platform to carry 
weights was jointed to the end of the horizontal arm. 

From the foregoing statement it will be seen that the 
weights applied on this platform must be multiplied by 21 
to give their effect in the direction of the bore of the gun. 

With the longer rod attached to the bell crank, it was 
ascertained by direct experiment with a spring balance that 
the upward tendency of the apparatus, without any weights 
being used, was 9 lbs. 


Experiment 1. 


The gun was well sponged out, and a dummy wooden 
cartridge 273 inches long was rammed up. Then a 
common (empty) shell with gas check was forced up by 
hand against the cartridge, but on the slackening away of 


the rod which had been used, the shell was found to 


remain up in the bore. The hydraulic rammer was then 
sent slowly up till it touched the shell, and was slowly 
withdrawn; the shell did not follow down. ‘The hydraulic 
rammer was then sent up smartly against the shell, which 
followed the rammer down on its withdrawal. 

The shell was then sent up by hand, so that its point 
was about 2 feet within the muzzle, and the short rod 
was used. It being evident that the downward tendency 
was little or nothing, it was determined to try what would 
be the pressure required to move the shell upwards in the 
bore. 

It was found that 1304 Ibs. placed on the platform 
moved the shell upwards, this x2°1 gives 274 lbs., which, 
with 10 Ibs. added as the upward value of the apparatus 
with the short rod, makes 284 lbs. as the pressure on the 
point of the shell needed to overcome the friction of rest, 
and the proportion of the weight of the shell due to an 
inclination of 11° 40/, and to move the shell up the bore. 

A repetition of the experiment gave 255° 7 lbs., and on 
third trial gave 235; the mean of the three being 
258 °2 lbs. 

Experiment 2. 


The shell was then sent up by hand near to the cart- 
ridge, but on the withdrawal of the rod it was found that 
the shell hung up as it did on the first occasion. The 
hydraulic rammer was then sent up smartly, and on 
withdrawing it the shell came down, An examination 
showed that there was a considerable burr on the gas 
check. 

Experiment 3. 


Another common (empty) shell was taken and scraped, 
and the few burrs were filed off the gas check. The gun 
was well sponged out, and the shell was inserted by hand, 
so that its point was about 2 feet within the muzzle. 
The short rod was used and four experiments were made 
as to the pressure required to force the shell upwards. 
The mean of these experiments gave 285 lbs., the maximum 
being 314°5 Ibs. and the minimum 263 lbs. ; 


Experiment 4, ~ 


The mere upward tendency of the unloaded apparatus, 
which tendency is estimated when the short rod is used at 
10 Jhs., was found to be more than sufficient to prevent 
the shell from sliding down the bore. 
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Experiment 5, 


The shell was now driven by hand up the bore near to 
the cartridge, but on the withdrawal of the rod this shell, 
like the former one, remained in its place, and even repeated 
shaking by means of a rod failed to cause it to start down 
the bore. 

Time did not admit of the experiments with the car- 
tridges being made, and these were, therefore, deferred 
until Monday. 

The mean of all the experiments to drive the. shell 
upwards is 271°6 lbs. The tangent of an angle of 11° 40" 
is ‘206. Assuming the common shell empty, with its gas - 
check to weigh 632 Ibs., the downward tendency would he 
130 lbs. Deducting this from the 271°6 lbs., there remains 
141°6 Ibs. as the friction, or 11°6 lbs. in excess of the 
downward tendency. That is to say, that the shell should 
require 11°6 lbs. to pull it downwards, but, looking at the 
somewhat tough construction of the apparatus, this 11‘6 lbs., 
or even a few pounds more, may fairly be attributed to the 
friction of the apparatus itself when loaded, and thus the 
conclusion may be drawn that when the shell is lying in 
the bore of the gun, and supposing the gun not to be 
affected by any motion of the ship itself, it is “‘ touch and 
go” whether the shell will rest or whether it will slide 
down. Under these circumstances it is clear that the 
smallest opposition to sliding offered by any substance in 
front of the shell would be sufficient to ensure its remain- 
ing in position. Previous experiments with shells showed 
that they invariably slid down after the rammer ; it may be 
well to consider how far in some instances this was due to” 
the resistance of the cartridge against which they had been 
forcibly rammed giving them a start on their downward 
journey. 


APPENDIX T. 


MEMORANDUM as to SHELL and Stups. 


The only portion of the projectile or projectiles (fired 
from the 38-ton gun which burst at the explosive round) 
which have been recovered are apparently the two portions 
of studs before the Committee, which were found, I believe, 
in the turret. 

The supposition that a double charge with Palliser and 
common shell had been fired having been brought forward, 
amongst others, it was of the highest importance to ascer- 
tain, if possible, whether the studs found belonged to a 
common or a Palliser shell. 

I therefore moved the Deputy Commissary-General of 
Ordnance Stores to remove one row of studs from a common 
and a Palliser 12” shell for a 12-inch gun of 35 or 38 tons 
respectively, and these I now produce. 

They are stamped respectively C and P. 

The studs for common and Palliser shells for these guns 
differ slightly in both form and dimensions, as will be seen 
from tracings Nos. 12 and 13 attached, which exhibit the 
studs twice their natural size. , 

It will be seen on inspection of the studs that in the 
case of those of the Palliser shell no well-defined plane 
surface exists on the portion held by the metal of the shell, 
nor are any tool marks to be found on that portion, save 
such as have been recently made in getting the studs out 
of the shell. 

In the case of the studs of the common shell, however, 
well-defined flat surfaces exist—(1.) Round the exterior 
at “pp” of the stud, in front of the projection which fits 
the undercut in the shell; (2.) On the base of the stud 
round the circumference at “ qq.” 

On both these surfaces, where pressed against the metal 
of the shell, there are in some portions apparent indications 
of tool marks. 

It will be for the Committee to compare these with the 
studs recovered, and to form their judgment whether 
the latter belonged to a common or to a Palliser projectile. 

(Signed) Joun F. Owen, 
4th February 1879. Major, R.A. 


APPENDIX U. 


I have been enabled to furnish the following tracings 
which accompany this memorandum through the kind 
assistance of Colonel Wray, Commanding Royal Engineers, 
Malta, and of Captain Noble, of the Elswick Ordnance 
Company, whose draughtsmen were placed at my disposal 
as far as possible. 

No. la.—Tracing of gun in section as loaded with a 
full charge and common shell. 


E 4 


-_ No. 18.—Gun in section as double loaded with a bat- 


SS tering and a full charge... 


No. 2.--Sections and elevation showing fracture in breech 
portion. ays Bi 
No. 3.—Top view of the whole gun, showing the portion 


not recovered. 


Upon this tracing is shown position of gun port as run 


& out. : 
No. 7.—Bottom view — do. do. 


_ No. 5.—Elevation showing gun as divided at two points 


at fracture. 


No. 4.—Top view of steel tube, showing portions lost 
and nature of fragments. : 

No. 6.—Bottom view do. do. 

No. 8.—Development of steel tube, showing different 


f nents. : 
ae od B coil, top and bottom views and develop- 
__ ment. ; 
No. 10.—B tube do. do 


Upon this tracing, too, is shown the gun in position in 
n port run out for firing. ; 
rik . 1].—Development of a part of the steel tube left in 
gun, showing expansions at different points. 
_ _ Tracings Nos. 12 and 13 are attached to the memoran- 
dum of 4th February 1879 regarding studs. ‘ ‘ 
No. 14.—Tracings showing the test specimens of iron 
and steel, and mode of attaching same, &c., &c. d 
- No. 15.—Tracing of turret in section, showing gun in 
position. 


MEMORANDUM. 


ConpviTion of Guns, CarriaGes, and Stipes of Forz- 
Turret of H.M.S. “TuHunprrer” when roughly 
examined by inspection on 24th January 1879, toge- 
ther with subsequent corrections up to 4th February 
1879, 


Stare of No. 3 Gun generally.—Vide Tracing No. 5. 

Il.—The left gun, 38-ton gun No. 3, of 12-inch calibre, 
is completely fractured circumferentially near the point 
where the front portion of the C coil or jacket overlaps the 
rear end of the 1 B coil. 


The coiled breech-piece, however, which is overlapped - 


for a distance of 20 inches by this 1 B coil, remains 
intact. 

A small portion of the 1 B coil embraced between the 
C coil and breech coil remains round the whole cireum- 
ference, and the fracture-of the coil is irregular, as shown 
by tracing (2). : 

_We may, therefore, roughly take the gun in two parts, 
(Y) and (Z). F ; 

(Y) the breech portion remains on the carriage ; ‘it con- 
sists of the cascable screw, the C coil or jacket, and the 
breech coil, together with a portion of the steel tube. 

This part (Y) embraces a total length of 110 inches, or 
somewhat less than half of the whole Jength of the gun,* 
and a length of bore of about 78 inches, or about two-fifths 
of the whole length of bore.* 
-_ For further description of the portion (Y) 
VII. to IX. 

The part (Z) consists of the 1 B coil and B tube, toge- 
ther with ‘the part of the steel tube surrounded (imme- 
diately or otherwise) by those coils. 

(Z) has a total length of 120 inches, or somewhat more 
than half of the whole length of the gun, and contains a 
portion of the bore of the same length, i.e., about three- 
fifths-of the whole length of the bore. 

Of (Z) the greater portion has been recovered on board 


see paras. 


in the shape of fragments, with the exception of about 52. 
_ inches of the muzzle end (or about a quarter of the whole 


length), no parts of which are forthcoming.+ 


It may be well first to describe more in detail the condi- - 


_ tion of the broken up half (Z) of the gun. ~ 


1 B Coil,—Vide Tracing No. 9. 


With the exception of the part already mentioned,t the 
whole of the 1 B coil is broken up into fragments, the 
positions of those ‘recovered, as found after the explosion, 
as well as their dimensions, &c., &c., are described further 
in para. VI., p. 7. 

. _It will be seen, by Tracing 9 attached, that almost the 
whole of this coil has been found. 


* abe whole length of the gun is 280 inches over all, that of the bore 
98 inches. 
+ This would represent the portion of the gun when run up, extending 
~ from about the centre of the port outwards. 
t Viz., the small portion remaining between the © coil and breech- 
“piece. 


« PHUNDEBER ” 


‘vered is 13. 


1. 


COMMITTER: 


. 


The total number of fragments which have been reco- 


I may mention that this portion of the gun (1 B coil) 
was made of a “‘ double” coil, i.e., of a coil over which was — ; 
coiled a second bar, the whole then being welded together. 
The section of each of the bars was 7 inches. - 7 

Looking at the broken fragments, it would seem that 


the welding both of the folds of the coils and of the coils . 


to one another was very good. 


Steel Tube, Portion recovered.—Vide Tracings Nos. 4, 6, 8. _ 


III.—The (A) steel tube is fractured completely, but 
irregularly, about the same point as the 1 B coil, at about 
70 inches from the bottom of the bore, and no part of the 
tube in front of the fracture remains with the breech portion 
(Y) of the gun. 

The tube is also cracked inwards for a length of about 
10 inches from the fracture, as will be described in detail 
further on. 

The pertion of the tube, about 76 inches long, which 
had been embraced by the front ‘portion of the breech- 
piece and by the whole length of the] B coil, appears 
to be represented by the fragments found on boar (as 
described in para. VI.), which are 15 in number. 


Steel Tube, Portion not found. 


IV. Of the remaining front portion of the steel tube, z.e., 
the muzzle portion of about 75 inches in length, which had 
been embraced immediately by the B tube, the greater 
part has apparently been blown overboard, as no portions 
are forthcoming of the length of about 52 inchas next the 
muzzle. ‘ : 

Between 4 and 5 feet, therefore, of the muzzle portion 
are missing. : 

As will be seen from tracing 10, this missing portion 
corresponds to the part of the gun which would extend 
from about the centre of the front port (when the gun was 
run out for firing) to the face of the muzzle. - 


B Tube.—Vide Tracing No. 10. “. 


V. The B tube, i.c., the wrought-iron tube covering the 
steel barrel immediately, for a distance of 75 inches from 
the muzzle, appears also to have been blown overboard, 
with the exception of a length of about 35 inches towards 
the breech end of the tube, which is represented by the 
fragments found in the positions (mentioned in para. VI.), 
in all 13 in number. ‘ 

The part of the deck in front of the port, at the time 
the gun was fired, is torn in several places by splinters, 
but it is not, of course, possible to tell whether the muzzle 
portion of the gun, of from 4 to 5 feet in length, which is 
missing, was broken up with the splinters, which did this 
damage, or whether it went overboard intact, the marks in 
this latter case heing made by fragments of that part of 
the gun in rear of the muzzle portion mentioned. 


Position of Fragments and Splinters after Haplosion. 


VI. (A.) Upon inspection the recovered fragments, as 
shown in the following table, were found in the positions 
indicated :— 


I No. of 
o ae i A 
‘3 | stamped pproxi-} Approxi- . Position where 
= | on Frag- mate mate P ae found after 
-3 | ment,and | Size. Weight. OX UNO: Explosion. 
& shown on 
a, | Tracing. ‘ 
Se Sa ae a 
" "  ‘ewt.qrs. Ibs. . 
i¢ 4 35x24 | 18 220 | Top to right, *Top of turret. 
- from frac- 
: . tureto front 
of breech- 
| ‘ piece. — j 
3 89x26 }- = -| Top, right tUpon slide in 
| rear. front of gun. 
af 86x18 11 214 | Top, leftrear tRear of gun 
resting against 
is cascable, 
S 2. | 87x24 | 16 0 0 | Bottom, front! Left side of gun 
2 ; in. front ‘of em 
cas atc ces centre. ; 
oa 5 44x Q1 17 221 | Bottom, right} On front of slide 
rear, of right hand 
gun, ; 
6 8x7 022 )- - t veces ee 
ese smaller 
7 11x11 0 111 ae fragments pick- 
8 WK 8 | 50/121 |) Portions | ed up in turret 
9 12x 8 OL y li or, where fallen 
10 15x10 0 118 P. [ through, on 
‘ battery deck. 


This fragment was apparently blown u and over the . falling 
eid the pan ae ae P eat eas 


N 


5 No. of 
bi mctony A i-| Aj i P T 
= stampe pproxi- pproxi- 3 . ‘osition where 
~S | onFrag- |» mate mate pn : < a found after 
| ment,and| Size, Weight. we Explosion. 
g aoe on ; 
q racing. N 
‘ uv "~ \ewt.qrs. lbs. 
| 1 lox 9 fj 
cA ob i Making ( *The 11 com- 
4 19x12°5 the com- paratively small 
, 5 9x 8°5 plete cir- | pieces picked 
é | 6 Wx 7 ES Sena cumfer- J up, I under- 
| 2 4 11x10 ence of stand, in the 
5 8 Wx 8 rear turret or, where 
=) 9 1x 8 portion fallen through, 
10 13x13 | U of tube. on battery deck. 
11 11x16°5 J 
12 35x24 |- - =| Right, top-2| On slidein front 
u 13 82x22 |- + -|Bottom - of gun, 

1 - -|- =  -| Bottom - | On slide under- 
neath, where 
centre of gun 
would have 
een when run 
up. 

4 - -|- +  =-|Right -  - | Between wall of 
turret and front 

Ks ( of slide. 
Bi pacger|) 
Be} 3 
3 3 
= : : (| *he 13 smaller 
8 pieces picked 
9 y Roper hay 2] | 2 Bis at up in turret, or 
10 on battery deck 
i ‘where fallen 
19 . through. 
18 
14 
15 


* Fragments thus marked were not in the positions mentioned when 
inspected, but had previously been so, I understood. 

It is interesting to observe the position of the fragments, 
which will have to be more carefully studied and com- 
pared with the position they occupied on the gun, as 
shown by the tracings Nos. 3 and 4. 

Of the six or seven large fragments of the 1 B coil, the 
three constituting the top portion were thrown upwards by 
the explosion, the rear piece towards the rear, and a front 
portion towards the front, which seems to point towards a 
centre of fracture about the middle of the 1 B coil, or 
about 90 inches from the bottom of the bore as far as this 
coil is concerned. 

Again, very little, if any, of the gun, either coil or tube, 
was apparently thrown straight forward through the port, 
except a length of about 4 to 5 feet of the muzzle portion 
of the chase. 


Examination of Splinters and Fragments as to Abnormal 
Indications. 


(B.) It has not been possible for me as yet (being 
occupied each day in Committee) thoroughly to complete 
a most important part of the examination of the gun, that 
is, the critical examination of each splinter, and of the 
splinters of the steel tube, especially as to their interior 
surface. 

On the splinters mentioned below, however, abnormal 
indications are readily to be observed on inspection. - 

Splinters 1, 2, and 3, which constitute a portion of the 
broken-up recovered part of steel tube, are indented at 
their rear ends (which would be about 75 inches from the 
bottom of the bore) as though compressed or ground by a 
circular or cylindrical body, the ends of these splinters 
towards the muzzle being at the time of the action tilted 
outwards. 

Splinters 12 and 13, which are, on the contrary, part of 
the muzzle end of the recovered broken up portion of the 
steel tube, are indented in a somewhat similar but much 
more marked manner, and in their case evidently by a hard 
body with curved outline, which, going with a great 
velocity, has grazed the fragments. 

The muzzle ends of these fragments (about 145 inches 
from the bottom of the bore) are grazed as though their 


’ breech ends were tilted outwards before the grazing was 


effected. i 

The indentation in the fragment number 13 has an out- 
line which fits well on the exterior of a 12-inch projectile, 
as shown by placing it, at an angle, against such a shell. 

These indications would all be accounted for if we 
suppose the fracture of the tube to have commenced some- 
where midway between the two sets of fragments, or, say, 
‘about 90 to 100 inches from the bottom of the bore, so 
that the tendency-would be for the pieces 2 and 3 to be 
tilted outwards, pivoting on their breech ends, and for 12 
and 13 similarly to pivot outwards, but on their muzzle 
ends, and supposing further that these ends about which 
they were pivoting when forced outwards by the explosion 
fat not had time to get out of the way of a projectile 
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which had begun’ its forward motion through the bore, 
about the time when fracture took place. 


Remaining Portion of Gun. State of Interior as to Flaws 
and Impressions taken.— Vide 'Tracing No. 1]. 


VII. Inspection of the remaining breech portion (Y) of 
the gun showed cracks in the steel tube extending to 
within about 62 inches of the end of the bore, that is to 
say, about 10 to 15 inches inward from the point of frac- 
ture of the tube. 

These cracks are shown in Tracing 11.* ; 

It. will be seen that they represent, apparently, much 


more'the outline of the inner end of a splinter broken off . 


ach res usually to be found in a steel tube cracked or 
split. 
Expansions of Bore, &c. 5 

VIII. Measurements taken of the part of bore remain- 
ing show an expansion which, though very slight at 18 
inches inwards from the point of fracture (or about 50 
inches from bottom of bore), increases very rapidly as that 
point is approached, so that at 6 inches from point of frac- 
ture (or about 72 inches from bottom of bore) the tube is 
expanded by more than half an inch. 

Tracing No. 11 and ‘Table (A) attached exhibit the ex- 
pansion of the tube here. 

There is also, as will be seen, an expansion of the bore 
towards the bottom which is abnormal, but these measure- 
ments require further verification and amplification. 

It will be seen that from the point where the expansion 
begins at 50 inches from the bottom of the bore, both 
grooves and lands are expanded in nearly regular incre- 
ments. 


Recoil and final Position of Breech Portion. 


IX. The recoil of this gun and its carriage had plainly 
been very violent, the buffer at the end of the slide Badin 
been driven through the rear transom of the carriage, 
which has been forced back to the utmost limit. 

The breech portion of the gun remaining was at an ele- 
vation of 17°; the cascable button being forced hard down 
on the top of the rear transom of the carriage and the 
elevating arrangement damaged. 


Carriage of No. 3 Gun. 


X. The carriage though unserviceable is comparatively 
little injured, nor do any splinters appear to be broken off 
from it. 

The rear transom is damaged, as mentioned, by the 
buffer on the slide. 

The front of the left cheek and left-hand top corner of 
the front bracket are partially fractured, and are bent to 
the left, and the left capsquare is fractured apparently by 
the distortion of the front of the cheek on that side. 

The cog wheel gearing with the elevating arc is frac- 
tured at the seat of three of its teeth, so that the elevating 
arrangement is unserviceable. 


Slide of No. 3 Gun. 


XI. The slide is unserviceable, the front transom being 
broken, no doubt by a heavy fragment of the gun which 
fell upon it and was found in that position. 

Whether the carriage could work up and down the slide 
it was not possible to tell on the first inspection, but since 
that time it has been moved for some little distance for- 
ward on the slide. 

Encumbered as it was by débris, it was not possible to 
examine the whole slide very minutely, but excepting 
the fracture mentioned of the front transom, and the 
damage to the buffers due to, excessive recoil, there 
does not seem ‘to have been much injury done to it. 


State of right Gun No. 2. 


XII. The right-hand turret gun, 38-ton gun (of 12” bore) 
No. 2, has been struck in several places on the B tube (the 
chase) by splinters, but the flaws occasioned are of slight 
depth comparatively, and are quite unimportant. 

The steel tube projects a very small fraction of an inch 
(10:0), but there is nothing abnormal in this, nor is it 
likely to be due in any way to the explosion of No. 3 gun. 

The gun appears to be perfectly serviceable, but when it 
has been scraped and cleaned, a searching examination 
will be made in the usual way. 


* This tracing gives the expansions of the part of the tube remaining 
for a distance of Inches inwards from the fracture. 

These measurements have been made from the gutta-percha impres- 
sions taken of the part, and show the regularly increasing expansion of 
each groove and land as the fracture is approached. 

+ Impressions have been taken of the remaining portion of the bore, 
and a memorandum is attached concerning the same. 

The impressions are ready,for inspection by the Committee, but it 
will be advisable to take another set, as the impressions taken are not 
quite perfect. 3 

F 


be 
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‘Want of gutta-percha has as yet prevented impressions 
being taken, but the measurements given in Table B. 
attached show that no very abnormal expansion has taken 
place, the greatest expansion being from 0°009 inches to 
0°012 inches for a distance of from 23 to 73 inches from 
‘the bottom of the bore. 


: Gas Channels. 


XIII. It should be noted that the gas channels, both of 
this gun and of that which burst, have been carefully 
examined, and I have satisfied myself both by sight and 
taste that no escape of gas could have taken place through 
the gas channel of the gun which burst. 


Right Gun Carriage and Slide. 


XIV. Though I understand that with respect to the 
right gun (No. 2) the whole system, gun, carriage, and 
slide, were moved bodily some distance (about 2 inches) to 
the right on the explosion of No. 3 gun, yet both carriage 
_ and slide seem to be serviceable and in working order, and 
can be readily moved. 

In fact, since the first rough inspection the gun has been 
_ frequently loaded, run in and out, &c. 


Specimens of Metal for Testing. 


XV, A piece of iron has been, by desire of the Committee, 
cut out of No.3 fragment of the 1 B coil, at the position 
shown in sketch below. 


Scale, 3. 


<neseps S-----> 


Tron. 


<-[!.-x45x---2:6-——-x45x--)".> ; 


Steel. 


Out of this piece specimens for testing as to tensile 
strength are now being cut, of the exact diameter of those 
used when testing iron in the Royal Gun Factory (as 
shown above), but somewhat longer. 

As soon as the Committee have inspected the splinters 
or fragments of the steel tube recovered, one of these will 
be selected and sent to the dockyard in order to have 
specimens cut out for similar testing. 

The specimens would be of the dimensions shown above. 

It would be well also to cut out of the steel some 
specimens for the hammer test as used in Royal Gun 
Factory. : ; 

The small bars cut out of the steel tube broken up and 
tested at Woolwich before the gun was built up gave an 

_ angle of 65° hefore breaking. 


Mode of testing Specimens.—Vide Tracing No. 14. 


It is proposed -to carry out the test for tensile strength 
as follows :— : 
The upper portion of the test specimen will be screwed 
into a collar, and the latter secured to the lifting gear of 
a 40-ton crane. ; 
The lower end of the specimen will be similarly secured 
to a wooden platform by a screw clamp and chain. 
_ The weight of the platform, chain, &c. having been 
carefully taken beforehand. 

’ By working the crane the test specimen will be drawn 
upwards, carrying the platform with it, until the latter is 
raised 2 or 3 inches clear of the ground. 

Weights will then be placed on the platform until the 

pecimen fractures. 

The amount by which the specimen stretches as in- 
creasing weights are applied will’ be carefully taken, in 
order*to judge further of the quality of the iron and to 
show the limit of elasticity of the metal. 


(Signed) Joun F, Owen, | 
Malta, 4th February 1879. Major, R.A. 


_ fracture AB. 
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(A.) 
MEASUREMENTS oF Bore. 


12-inch M.L.R. gun of 38 tons, No. 3 of fore-turret of 
H.M.S, “ Thunderer.” — 


eS Lt 


Horizontal* 


Distance, inches, » Vertical 
o Ss 8 ro) g 8 \ 
From | From He les @ 1s 3 S| 2 Remarks. 
Muzzle|Bottom off 22 | Bo B |2o/85) § 
of Gun.| Bore. on | 8s B IS AIBS) S 
ke al= > /g 
En ee ees Wh I IP ah 


185 18 12°038 |} — | 0°033 | —}| — | — 1] The length of 
} the battering 

179 19 12°026 | — | 0°026] —| —| — charge is 28 
‘ inches, and 
173 | 5 12°018 | — | 0°018 | —|—|!—J total length of 
; bore 198 inches, 

167 3k 12°010 | — | 0°010} —| —|— J gsothat the base 
i of rojectile 

161 37 12°005 | — | 0°005/—|—J]—J| for  batterin 
charge would 

155 48 12°000 | Nil | °Nil | —|/—|—] beatadistance 
; of 170 inches 

149 49 -} 11°999 | —' | 0°001 | —| — | — | from muzzle, 
or 28 inches 

143 55 12°007 | — | 0°007 | — | —|—] from bottom of 
f bore. Distance 

189 61 12°067 | — | 0°067/—|—]|]—] of front of 
: ' breech - piece 

133 67 12°260 | — | 0°260}—]—|—] from bottom of 
i bore, 79 inches. 

127 73 12°580 + — | 07580 | —|—]|]— 


SO eee 


* Time has not yet been allowed for the taking of horizontal measure- 


ments. 
(Signed) 


bie Joun F. Owen, 
Malta, 4th February 1879. 


Major, R.A. 


(B.) 
MEASUREMENTS oF Born. 


12-inch M.L.R. gun of 38 tons, No. 2 of fore-turret of 
H.M.S. “Thunderer.”? a 


See ST Se 


Distance, inches, Vertical . | Horizontal* 
b ‘ =| A k 
fob) ‘ fob) 
From-| From Be | 8s @ |Bals - 3 Remarks 
as |88| 2 |@slsel 2 
Muzzle |Bottom of ge PA B ia BS] 3 
~” oP] eB 
of Gun.| Bore. = 8 wR ISAS & 


és 
> IE 
ae 
4 


oo 
i) 
—) 
cs 


181 17 12°008 | — | 0-008 | — | — | — | battering c 

175 23 12°010 | — | 0°010| —|—|—1] is 98 inches, 
169 29 12°011.| — | 07011} —|—|]—J] ana length of 
163 835 12°010 | — | 0°010} —|—]|—J porei1g98 inches, 
157 41 12°010 | — |0°010|—|—|—J] so that with a 
151 47 12°012 | — | 0°012 | —}|—] — battering charge . 
145 53 12°009 | — | 0009) —|— | — the base of the 
189 59 12°005 | — |.0°005 |} —|—}]—| shot would be’ 
133 65 12°005 | — | 07005 | — | — | — | about170 inches 
127 val 12°004 | — } 0°004} —|—.|—] fromthe muz- 
121 77 12°002 |} — | 0°002 | — | —j — ale. 

115 83 12°002 |} — | 07002} — | —}~— : 

109 89 12°005 | — | 0°005 | — | —} — 
108 95 12°000.| Nil. | Nil. | — | — | — 

97 101 12°000 | Nil. Nil. | — | —}] — . 
91 107 12°002,| — | 0°002 | — | — }.— 

85 113 12°000 | — Nil. | —}—]— 

79 119 12°004] — | 0°004)] —]|— | — 


* Time has not allowed of these measurements being taken as yet. 


Signed) 


( Joun F, Owen, 
Malta, 4th February 1879. 


Major, R.A. 


MeEmoraNDUM as to EXAMINATION of IMPRESSIONS 
taken of Breecn Portion 38-Ton Gun No. 3 of 
H.M.S. “THunperur.” Impressions taken on 2nd. 
February 1879. j 


The impressions are in two lengths and embrace the 
whole of the bore left, viz., a length of about 75 inches 
from the bottom of the bore. 

They show that the vent is much worn and that the 
gun would have required reventing. Hetided 

There are the normal indications of a slight guttering 
(or so called “ fissuring ”) in front of the vent, but nothing 
in the shape of a crack, even of the finest description, is to. 
be found extending from the vent. . 

The bore is slightly rusted and also scored very slightly — 
for about 40 inches. é ae 

The grooves show no sign of wear by studs, of the. 


jamming of the latter, nor of any abnormal action ; they. 


are, however, expanded, as mentioned in report, p. 14, from 
about 50 inches (from bottom of bore) to the line of. 


Up to about 62 inches from the bottom of the bore the 


"point, decreasing in depth until it is reached, when they 
ql off nearly at right angles and run circumferentially 
for about 8 inches, 12 inches, and 15 inches respec- 
| tively. 

| These cracks appear to represent the ends of splinters 
| nearly broken off rather than cracks of the usual nature 
| found in steel tubes when damaged; they seem to be of 
- quite recent date, and do not point to any pre-existence of 
cracks in the tube. 


f 


“Joun F. Owen, 


Signed) ay Ay 
ajor R.A. 


RG 
_ Malta, 4th February 1879. 


APPENDIX V. 


ie 7th February. 
i ; ExprERIMENT L. 


| The object. of this experiment was to ascertain by direct 
| observation the behaviour of the hydraulic sponge when 
_ used under various conditions, also whether the sponging 
7 could be carried out with the gun already loaded with 
| battering charge, Palliser’s projectile, and wad, without the 
men attending to the work being made aware of the gun 
_ being thus loaded, by the abnormal working of the sponge. 
1. The sponge was forced home to the bottom of the 
| bore and then immediately withdrawn. 
_ . Result.—Very little water followed the sponge-head on 
_ its withdrawal, most of it finding its way into the drip- 
| tank plaeed inside the lining of the lower part of the 
turret. ; 
| 2. The sponge was forced home to the bottom of the 
bore, and allowed to remain there for a short time with 
_ the full pressure on the sponge. 
| Resulé.—A large quantity of water followed the with- 
drawal of the sponge. ’ 
3, The gun was loaded with battering charge (dummy), 
 Palliser’s shell, and old pattern wad altered. The gun 
| was then sponged several times. 
| - Result.—Although by careful observation it was evident 
| that the valves on the sponge-head did not act on the 
| 
| 


| 


| 
i 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


sponge being forced against the wad, still the difference 


| sponge-head on its withdrawal from the bore, and that 
|. which followed when the gun was rapidly sponged under 
| normal conditions, was not sufficient to ensure the attention 
| of the men performing the work to the abnormal conditions 
under which the work was being effected. 


5th February. 
i EXPERIMENT J. 


| The object. of this experiment was to ascertain the force 
| required to start the cartridge from its seat in the 38-ton 
_ gun, and to keep it moving down the bore, the gun being 
in the loading position, 114° depression. - 
_ 1. The right gun of the foremost turret was loaded with 
| a full charge, 85 Ibs. of pebble powder, the gun being 
| sponged out by the hydraulic sponge; the cartridge was 
\ rammed home by hand ; no wad or projectile was used. 
' The force required to start the cartridge was applied 
| through a spring balance made fast toa line attached to 
| the cartridge. : 
| Result.—A pull of between 46 and 47 lbs. applied in line 
with the bore was required to start the cartridge and to keep 
up the motion. 

“2. The gun was loaded with a full charge, empty com- 
‘mon shell, and new pattern wad, by means of the hydraulic 


Nnsat 


_ rammer, two blows being given to the charge after it was 
_ home. The wad and shell were now extracted, and a 
| force applied to the cartridge as in 1. 

__ Result.—A pull applied in line with the bore of 60 lbs. 

| was required to start the cartridge, and of 57% lbs. to keep 
| if moving down the bore. 
3, A battering charge of 110 Ibs was now rammed home 
by hand, no wad or projectile being used. The force was 
| applied as in 1 and 2. 

-  Result.—A pull of 58 tbs. was required to start the cart- 


"ridge, and from 46 to 50 lbs. to maintain its motion. 
Ona subsequent occasion an. empty common shell was 
sent up the gun, no wad being used, and care being 
_ taken not to send the shell so far as to touch the cartridge, 
and then the rammer being withdrawn very slowly, the 
| shell remained in the bore and did not follow the rammer. 
__Note.—There were no burrs on the gas check, nor any 
_ other impediment to the free motion of the projectile down 


'- the inclined bore. 
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tube is in good order, but from the line of fracture three = 
' eracks about 10 inches long extend inwards to about this 


| inthe amount of water which was forced out of the soaked ° 
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APPENDIX W. 


nd 


Copy or TELEGRAM. 


Sent from Malta. 

Date and No. of telegram, No. 6 of 8th February. 

a bere Luard to First Lord, Admiralty, 
ondon. 


Committee unanimous. Cause of explosion, gun fired 
with double charge, having been (re) loaded with full 
charge and common shell whilst former battering charge 
and Palliser shell were still in the bore. 

Submit that War Office be informed. 


APPENDIX X, 


— 


The following are the results of the testing of the speci- 
mens of iron and steel described in Appendix U.*:— 

The two iron specimens marked A and B were turned’ 
out of blocks removed from No. 3 fragment of the 1 B coilt 
by drilling round the blocks and then wedging them out 
with cold chisels. 

The steel specimens also marked A and B were similarly 
obtained from a piece removed by drilling from the splinter 
No. 8+ of the steel tube. 

It will be seen that the mean tenacity, amount of elonga- 
tion, and diameter at fracture of the specimens tested were 
as follows :— ; 


Mean Tena- Elongation after Fracture. 
Specimens. vee uae ere 
Inch of Total Per-centage | "Fracture. 
Section. |. Inches. |p oth about 
Two of iron Ae 20°160 0°405 20 07630 
Two of steel - 36° 845 0°470 23 0°448 
st 


With reference to the steel, it should be noted that one 
specimen, B, was bent as observed by the Committee when 
fixing it in place, otherwise it might possibly have afforded 
better results. 

The fracture was’ good, that of the two specimens of iron 
being especially so. 

‘The table attached gives the results of the tests in 
detail. 

(Signed) 

13th February 1879. 


Joun F. Owen, 
Major, R.A. 


Resuuts of Tesrs of Specimens of [Ron and STEEL - 
carried out by the “'Thunderer” Committee on the 
1lth and 12th February 1879. 


@ fx |83| 
:| 6 -|-3> | $3 
dia | ad | Egil as 
86/2 | 5S) 22) 8 
431 & |Ge| sg] ap Remarks, 
Sal 8s & aia o| & = 
BA! 3 5/51 23 
3| ¢ | Sa | a. | 58 
6 e oy | AA 
pap ideals aah 
(| 0 0 2°015) 0°000 
4°5 | 10°08] 2'015) 0°000 
5°5 | 12°32) 2°020) 0°005 
| 6°5 | 14°56] 2°053) 0°088 
| 7°0 | 15°68) 2°060| 0°045 
5 || 7° | 16°80) 2°100) 0°085 
; 3 4 dg Diam. at x =WOM752: 
8°0 | 17°92) 2°163) 0°148 Sectional area=0/ *4465, 
1 
: * 04} 2°322! 0° =e 
8°5 | 19°0 307 a 
8°75| 19°60|/Broke| — | Diam. of fracture 


ral xe fracture - 0°555 

Sn [SC EOC [SSS Ensen nt nanan 
* Before proceeding to test the gun specimens, the apparatus already 

described in Appendix U. was tried in testing a specimen cut out of a 


piece of Bowling iron in the dockyard, though the progress was slow : 


the arrangements acted very well. | J 
+ Both these pieces of the gun will be forwarded to England with the 


report. 


1 


s. 
ae i ag spy 
| 8 |acl|ss| ed 
8) & | asl es| ag 
Sel q |] 84/88) 38 
asl 2 [Soles 85 Remarks. 
ba) & |-58) a8 | 85 ; 
& 
oO 3s Sn Aa qe | 
apes 


| weight for 


2040 0°000) Dimensions as above. 
2°045) 0° 005; 
2°045} 0°005 
2°075] 0°085 
2°088} 0°048 
2°125) 0°085 
2°165} 0°125 
2°189) 0°149 
2°275) 0°235 


| 0 0 

11°20 
18°44! 
15°68 


16°80 
17°92 
19°04 
19°60 
20°16 
9°26) 20'72| Sustained 


3 seconds, 
Broke] — — — | Diam. at fracture 0/°63. 


After fracture - 0°355 


| 
HT eo 
| 
| 


fj 0 0 2°010} 0°000 aed La Ba LAS 5. BE LU 
| 8°0 | 14°68} 2°020 
| 470 | 19°58] 2-030 
| 5°0 | 24°48) 2°053; 
J 6°0 | 29°37} 2°092 

*5 | 81°82} 27125} 0°115 Diam. at x” =0"°510. 
| i Sectional area=0//"2048. 

7°0 | 34°26] 2°195] 0°185 oat 

4°895 
75 | 36°17/Broke} — | Diam.at fracture 0°405. 


After fracture 1 0° 580) 


PBA NN Te phe ie UA 
2°005) 0°000 Sete bir B, but diam. at 
2°055/ 0°050| Sectional pean a 

2°070} 0°065 
29°13) 2°098) 0°098 
81°37} 2°128) 0°1238 
33°62). 2°158] 0°153 
35°86} 2°280) 0°275) 
8°25) 36°98] Broke after 
sustaining 


the weight 
for about 


0 0 
22°41 


26°89 4482" 


Diam. at fracture 0/'*491. 


3 seconds. 
tee wiring a 

(Signed) 
13th February 1879. 


Joun F. Owen, 
Major, R.A. 


LONDON: 


Printed by Gzorex E. Eyre and Wit11am Srorriswoopr, 
Printers to the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty. ‘. 


For Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
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APPENDIX Y. 


oe ‘Vee 


Major Owen hands in the following photographs of 
portions of the gun, &c. :— ‘al 
No. 1. Breech portion of gun. Side elevation. ~ 
No. 2. Breech portion of gun. Front elevation. 


No. 3. Recovered pieces of 1 B coil built up. End 
elevation. ; 


- No. 4. Portions of front lip of 1 B coil. Elevation. 
No, 5. B tube, recovered fragments built up. Elevation. 


No. 6. Steel tube, recovered pieces built up, looking at 
bottom of tube from the right. 


No. 7. Steel tube, recovered 
top of tube from the left. 


No. 8. Splinter No. 12 of stéel tube, showing grazes. 
No. 9. Splinter No. 18 of steel tube, showing graze, 
No. 10, Splinter No. 2 of steel tube, showing graze. _ 
No. 11. Splinter No, 3 of steel tube, showing graze. 
No. 12. Recovered stud. S. 1. Top view. 

No, 13. Recovered stud. S.1. Bottom view.. i 

No. 14. Portion of stud recovered. S. Pa) 

No. 15. Portion of stud recovered. S, 2. 


pieces built up, looking at 


*, 
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-. APPENDIX Z.: 
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List of Arricuxs in connexion with Revort of Com- 
MITTEE forwarded to England, | 


1. Box containing impressions of the gun, mentioned in. 
Appendix U. 2 


2. Box containing test specimens, 
pendix X. 


Two steel tested. . 
* | Two iron tested. 


2 { Two flat bars of steel to be tested, Royal Gun 4 
; Factory. : 


3. The following fragments of the gun, viz., iron frag- 
ment of 1 B coil, No. 8. y 


Steel splinters of tube, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 8, 12, and 13. 
4, One stud, and one portion of a stud recovered. pe 
5. Wads and portions of wads, ( 
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